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We  are  proud  of  this  Number  of 
Muclyean's,  and  we  hope  you  wiU 
like  it.  It  is  out  and  out  Cfanadiun. 
The  charminff  cover  was  designed  in 
Canada,  the  plates  from  which  it  was 
printed  were  made  in  Canada.  The 
ink  wii.'*  the  product  of  a  Canadian 
firm.  The  paper  on  which  the  cover 
and  the  whole  of  the  magazine  was 
printed  was  made  in  Canadian 
mills  from  Canadian  pulpwood,  and 
carried  by  Canadian  railways  and 
trucks  to  our  office,  143-149  Uni- 
versity Avenue,  Toronto,  where  the 
raw  materials  were  fashioned  into  the 
handsome  magazine  you  have  in 
your  hand. 


.\nd  the  articles,  stories  and  illus- 
trations. Cilance  over  the  table  of 
content*  and  see  whether  they  keep 
step  with  the  Canadian  pace  we  have 
set  in  the  mechanical  department. 


They  do. 


The  first  of  a  series  of  new  war 
poems  by  Robert  W.  Service  appears 
in  this  i^sue.  Mr.  Service,  who  has 
iK'en  called  "The  Canadian  Kipling" 
)>ecau3e  of  the  virile,  swinging  style 
of  his  verse,  has  been  at  the  front 
■>iii('e  the  outbreak  of  hostilities.  He 
knows  the  life  of  the  trenches  and  the 
thou;rhts  the  .-^Idior!!  think.  As  the 
ilriver  of  a  it;<3tor  ambulance  at  the 
front,  the  poel^^of  the  Yukon  has  had 
little  enough  tjine  for  literary  effort, 
l>ut  what  he  bae  done  has  all  the 
-trength  that  4fstingui.shes  his  best 
Yukon  verse..  i-SlacLean's  Magazine 
!'»p.completed4irrangement.s  with  Mr. 
j^eruc^i  for  the  rights  of  publication 
of  his  war  poetry  and  it  will  be  a 
regular  feature  in  coming  issues. 


.Vrthur  E.  McFarlane,  whoee 
"Hehind  the  Bolted  Door"  starts  in 
this  iasue,  paid  a  visit  to  the  office  of 
MacLean's  a  few  daj-s  ago.  Although 
he  now  makes  New  York  his  hesA- 
quarters,  he  is  very  much  a  Canadian 
.'^till  at  heart  and  takes  a  keen  interest ' 
in  the  efforts  that  are  \mng  made  by 
MacLean's  to  get  the  intere«t  of 
Canadians  aroused  in  Canadian 
reading.  He  is  now  engaged  on 
some  work  whijii^  may  appear  later 
in  MacLean's  and  the  editors  feel 
justified  in  promising  that  the  appe- 
tite for  McFarlane  stories  which 
"Behind  the  Bolted  Door"  will 
!irou.se,  will  be  met  by  even  more  sat- 
isfying fare. 

A  new  feature  is  presented  our 
readers  this  month  under  the  head- 
ing of  "From  the  National  View- 
point," consisting  of  brief  statements 
on  live,  national  questions,  each 
statement  supplied  and  signed  by  the 
man  best  qualified  to  handle  such  a 
question  authoritatively.  It  follows 
tliat  the  opinions  expressed  in  the 
"National  Viewpoint  will  be  the 
opinions  in  all  cases  of  big  men — 
men  of  national  reputation.  As  a 
clearing  house  for  authoritative  utter- 
ances on  all  the  big  questions  of  the 
day  affecting  Canada,  we  commend 
this  department  to  the  careful  atten- 
tion of  our  readers. 


The  stream  of  new  subscribers  to 
MacLean's  continues  to  flow  in,  and 
as  last  month,  the  quality  is  of  the 
very  highest.  We  are  anxious  that 
all  readers,  advertisers  and  prospec- 
tive advertisers  should  know  as  far  a.« 
possible  just  who  MacLean's  Maga- 
zine readers  are.  The  total  number 
of  new  subscribers  during  March  was 
2,503,  and  as  you  will  see  from  the 
analysis  given  below  of  the  very  best 
classes. 
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In    checking   up    the   subscribers 


received  during  March,  we  find  tb«m 
classified  as  follows: 
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The  buying  power  of  Macl^ean's 
readers  averages  high.  They  repre- 
.sent  very  largely  the  business,  profes- 
sional and  well-to-do  classes  of  Cana- 
dians, people  with  comfortable  in- 
comes and  who  live  well.  The  manu- 
facturer with  products  of  merit  con- 
ducive to  comfort  and  good  living 
will  find  MacLean's  readers  respons- 
ive to  candid  and  informative  adver- 
tising. 

The  opinions  of  our  subscribers  are 
perhaps  the  best  test  of  the  services 
we  are  rendering.  Here  are  a  few 
re{)re«entative  comments: 

R.  F.  Killip,  Vancouver,  B.C.,  write* 
under  date  of  March  20,  1916:  Encloaed 
plea.se  find  post  office  ordi'r.  Tour  magaz- 
ine is  good,  very  instraetive  and  ent<-r 
taining.  and  my  tw:ii  girl*  find  it  very 
helpful  in  their  high-school  studies.  Wuh 
ing  you  success  with  your  magazine,  I 
remain. 

This  from  A.  Y.  McCorquoJale,  Barris 
ter,  High  River,  AHa...  Feb.  2S.  1916:  I 
am  enclosing  herewith  my  cheque.  We 
appreciate  your  paper  in  our  home  vary 
much  and  are  glad  to  know  that  it  is  g»in 
ing  in  circulation  every  month.  I  notice 
that  in  this  town  it  is  now  found  in  quite 
a  number  of  houses  that  did  not  have  it  a 
vear  ago. 
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A  I'HOMISE.  Our  .Tune  i.-au. 
from  the  present  outlook  is  going  to 
be  just  a  little  better  than  any  num- 
ber we  have  got  out  yet.  Don't  mi*? 
the  opening  chapters  of  Arthur 
Strinaer's  captivatine  o-rinl  "Tbf> 
.Anatomv  of  Love." 
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Behind  the  Bolted  Door? 


CHAPTER  I. 

PSYCHOANALYSIS,  AND 
A  RIDE  UP-TOWN 

WONDERFUL, 
Holmes,  won- 
derful! Sherlock,  you  astonish  me." 

The  Jud^  was  a  big  man.  He  spoke 
and  looked  like  Tom  Reed,  one  time  power 
in  American  politics.  And  he  laughed 
like  him. 

Laneham  grinned  the  tight-lipped  grin 
of  challenged  battle,  as  he  worked  the  car 
through  the  snow-pyramided  street. 

"  Take  Zancra/s  postulate,  too,"  he 
said  ;  "Zancray  says  that  practically 
never  does  any  friend  of  the  victim  tell 
everything.  Either  for  his  own  good,  or 
for  the  good  name  of  the  gentleman  mur- 
dered, the  helpful  friend  will  always  hold 
out  something.  Learn  what  those  hold- 
outs are,  Zancray  shows,  and  Ave  times 
out  of  six  you  will  have  the  "solution  of 
your  mystery."  "  All  right  !  All  right!" 
Again  the  Judge  haw-hawed  hugely  : 
"Bring  on  old  Doc  Zancray,  and  weHI 
give  him  a  job." 

In  their  professions  both  were  big  men. 
Laneham,  alert,  trim,  crisp,  profession- 
ally Vandycked,  possessed  among  neuro- 
paths a  name  fast  becoming  international. 
The  Judge,  smooth,  dewlapped,  benign, 
was  Judge  Fulton  Bishop,  lately  of  the 
Appeals  bench,  at  present  of  the  notable 
firm  of  Bishop,  Potter,  and  Bishop,  and 
soon — with  the  morrow  and  the  New  Year 
— to  be  the  new  city  Attorney.  They  were 
both  big  men.  But  being  old  friends, 
their  manner  to  each  other  was  almost 
exactly  that  of  two  sophomores  "on  the 
josh."  They  were  on  their  way  up  to 
Laneham's  winter 
bungalow  in  the  sub- 
urbs to  see  the  year 
out  fitly,  playing  Kel- 
ley  pool.  And  the 
Doctor  had  seized  up- 
on the  occasion  as  a 
chance  to  explain  once 
more  why  the  "new 
medicine"  —  the  "new- 
»8t"  medicine — psycho- 
analysis, must  in  the 
scientific  future  be- 
come the  aole  and 
logical  medium  for  the 
detection  of  crime. 


"Take  the  detec- 
tive-bureau examina- 
tion," Laneham  per- 
severed. "In  place 
of  a  bullying,  ele- 
phant-footed third 
With  determination,  and  in  the  face  of  degree,  some  time  you  may  come  to  realize 


By  ARTHUR  E.  McFARLANE 

Illustrated       by       HENRY       RALEIGH 


Bishop's  joyous  scoffing,  he  resolutely  con- 
tinued, too. 

"Did  you  ever  stop  to  ask  yourself," 
he  inquired,  "why  people  are  sent  to  med- 
icos of  my  particular  sort  at  all  ?" 

"Often.       Often." 

Laneham  gfrinned  anew. 

"They're  sent  because,  while  not  crazy 
in  any  ordinary  sense — moat  of  them  are 
a  good  deal  too  keen — they  have  morbid 
psychoses:  from  certain  troubles  in  their 
bodies  their  minds  are  kinked.  And  when 
we've  had  'em  under  observation  for  a 
while,  they  begin  to  hang  out  signs  which 
tell  us  all  about  it  Well,  your  criminal 
— at  any  rate  at  the  moment  of  his  crime 
— is  simply  a  Johnny  with  a  kink.  For 
the  competent  psychoanalyst  he  leaves  his 
signs  behind  him.  And  any  of  us  worth 
his  salt  ought  to  be  able  to  take  those 
signs  and  reconstruct  him." 

"As  to  how  ?" 

"Why,  tell  jx)u  police  and  lawyer  bats, 
for  example,  how  he'll  most  likely  try  to 
make  his  getaway,  and  whether  he's  go- 
ing to  come  back  again  ;  how  he'll  try  to 
cover  up,  and  what  sort  of  evidence  he's 
going  to  destroy.  That  alone,  now.  with 
us,  the  sort  of  evidence  destroyed — '  the 
evidence  in  the  destruction  of  evidence' — 
is  one  of  the  things  that  begin  to  differ- 
entiate morbid  kinks  at  once." 

"Huh  !"  said  the  Judge,  "as  a  good 
criminal  lawyer,  destroying  evidence  i.-^ 
my  strong  suit" 


the  possibilities  of  the  'confrontation'- 
the  French  are  using  it  already — of  auto- 
suggestion, of  hypnosis,  or  even  of  a  well- 
controlled  trance  and  medium." 


BISHOP   raised  his   legal 
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A  plan  of  Mm.  Fiaher'B  ovnt  roonm  in  the  duplex  apartvient.  Along 
the  corridor  shown  here.  Dr.  Laneham  and  Judge  Biehop  nuhed,  only 
to  have  all  three  doore  myelerioutly  lorkod  fry  evmeone  on  the  nuide. 


hands  and 
'waved  as  if  for  aid. 
"Or  go  back  again  to  the  arrest  When 
the  regulation,  present-order  detective 
makes  it  in  general  he  knows  from  the 
prisoner's  actions  in  the  first  half  min- 
ute whether  he  is  innocent  or  guilty.  But 
could  he  offer  a  jury  any  valid  reasons 
for  his  belief  ?  I  suppose  I  could  offer 
you  half  a  dozen,  and  every  one  of  them 
cleanly  and  basically  scientific." 

"Laney,"  —  and  the  Judge  gave  in  — 
"there's  only  one  thing  for  it  The  first 
dark,  bloody  mystery  of  crime  that  comes 
my  way — that  is,  providing  it's  sufficient- 
ly dark  and  bloody " 

"Well  and  good  !"  Laneham  smiled  with 
a  grim  brightness.  "And  granted  the 
leisure.  I  think  I'd  just  about  take  you 
up." 

"Gad,  too,"  said  Bishop,  falling  back 
into  fat  reflection.  "We  might  easily 
find  use  for  you,  at  that  For  it  look^ 
as  if  we'd  surely  have  to  get  rid  of  Mc- 
Gloyne." 
"McGloyne  ?" 

"Our  chief  of  detectives."  , 

"Oh,  yea      .     .     .     Crooked  ?" 

The  Judge  heaved     his    Tom  Reedian 

dewlap  from  his  collar  points,  and  blew. 

"Oh,    no.     Just    more 

than    humanly  stupid. 

"*"' '"'""I  And    he    tries    to    get 

_  I  away  with  it  by  play- 

ing Hell-roaring  Jake 
to  the  gallery." 
"Naturally." 
"But  Boyce  —  the 
Police  Commissioner, 
you  know — is  greasing 
the  ways  for  him  right 
now.  And  we  won't 
mar  the  hour  by  dwell- 
ing any  more  upon 
him." 

He   looked   up   into 
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the  hiifh,  blue  pup-corn-cloudod  tky,  and 
Mlled  hill  luntc"  luxuriously  with  oxonv  that 
wa«  itill  clvan-waib«d  from  the  morninv'i 
Nnow. 

"It's  Mnw  day,  oM  man,  aome  day!" 

Lanaham  miaa«d  a  flve-ton  truck  by 
half  an  inch.  And  hia  fac*  ahowad  that 
it  waa  a  thing  ha  liked  to  do. 

"You  aay  you've  got  to  atop  and  see 
Mra.  Kiaher,"  he  Mid.      "Why  that  ?" 

"Heaven  knows.  I  didn't  get  her  note 
till  three.  And  when  I  'phoned  her 
apartment,  no  one  geemed  to  be  there  to 
anawar.  But  it'll  only  be  some  trifle; 
I've  alwaya  had  her  private  business.  The 
Caaa  Grande  is  right  on  our  way  and  I 
won't  let  her  keep  me  for  mor'n  a  jiff." 

"It'a  all  right  It's  all  right.  And 
I'll  have  to  run  In  to  390  to  make  sure  I'm 
clear  myself." 

"If  it  hadn't  been  Miss  Daphne  Hope's 
afternoon  off,"  said  the  Judge,  again,  still 
half  apologizing,  "I'd  have  had  her  go  up 
and  taJce  care  of  her." 

"Ah,  Miss  D.  Hope  !" 

And  thereupon  and  with  obvious  plea- 
sure they  began  to  talk  of  her. 

"Has  she  enough  law  yet  for  suffrage 
purpoaaa  T"  Laneham  asked. 


"Enough?  She's  running  the  whole 
ofllce  now.  We  Juat  stick  around  to  maka 
things  legal." 

"And  has  she  ever  told  you  exactly  why 
she  left  home  ?" 

"Old  man  a  malefactor  of  great  wealth 
or  something,  isn't  be?" 

"He's  merely  the  boss  employer  of  child 
labour  in  those  parts.  And  when  the 
said  D.  Hope  awakened  to  that,  she  gave 
him  his  ultimatum,  disinherited  hers^f 
between  lunch  and  dinner,  and  came  on 
here  to  live  on  a  dollar  a  day  at  the  Hud- 
son Street  Settlement.  Spirit  of  the  cen- 
tury, my  son,  spirit  of  the  century!" 

Then  they  found  themselves  stalled  be- 
hind some  five  hundred  other  cars  by  be 
snow-cleaners'  wagons  and  the  new  aub- 
way  construction  work.  And  for  a  time 
they  could  not  even  talk  of  Miss  D.  Hope. 

WHAT  they  didn't  know  was  that 
less  than  an  hour  before,  the  young 
woman  herself  had  been  seeing  a  young 
man  as  he  boarded  a  car  at  one  of  tht 
busy  down  town  crossings.  And  if  she 
herself  was  not  going  up  to  Mrs.  Fisher's 
and  the  Casa  Grande,  the  young  man  was. 
He  was  thin  and  dark,  with  the  long 


under  Jaw  of  war  and  humor.  And  hr 
wore  a  pair  of  large,  round,  biacfc-rim- 
med  glaaaes  which,  from  bis  boya,'  club  in 
that  Hudson  Street  Satttament,  had 
promptly  won  bim  the  name  of  "Owly." 
HiH  other  nama  was  Willing*,  Wahi-r 
Willings. 

Aa  for  Miss  D.,  or  Daphne  Hope — it 
was  as  "D.  Hope"  that  she  always  sign- 
ed herself — she  was,  first  of  all,  exccad- 
ingly  good  to  look  at;  but  all  deUila  of 
that  sort  can  be  left  till  later.  She  was, 
secondly,  and  obviously,  of  the  new  or 
muscular  type  of  femininity.  To  be  born 
to  tennis  and  golf  and  motoring  and  surf- 
bathing  and  mountain-climbing  may,  tu  la 
well  known,  damage  you  fearfully  in  aome 
ways.  But  it  likewise  leaves  you  with  a 
physique  which  cannot  be  serioualy  injur- 
ed, even  by  a  year  of  Hudson  street. 
Thirdly,  she  was,  at  the  present  momeni. 
very  much  in  earnest  It  waa  clear  that 
•Mr.  Owly  Willings  had  soma  mora  than 
ordinary  missrion  with  Mrs.  Fiaher.  Asd 
with  anxiety  D.  Hope  was  giving  him  bar 
final  counsel. 

"And  don't,  above  all  things,"  ahe  en- 
treated, "feel  that  you're  aaldng  too 
much." 


On  a  low  rattan  couch  in  the  alcove  lay  the  body  of  Mrs.  Fiaher,  clothed  and  girdled 
m  her  bathrobe.    She  had  been  dead,  Laneham  told  them,  for  probably  tvo  houra. 
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"No  danger.  I  intend  to  be  very  firm 
and  direct  with  her." 

"Firm  and  direct  !"  And,  knowing  Mr. 
Willings.  her  tone  immediately  became 
that  of  suspicion. 

"Precisely.  Something  like  this  : 
'Madam,'  I  hiss" — he  began  to  throw  it 
into  melodrama,  and  a  young  patrolman 
on  the  corner  turned  and  gasped — "  'Mad- 
am, we  must  have  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  and  at  once!'  'What,  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  !  But,  my  Gawd, 
if  I  cannot  ?'  'If  you  cannot  ?  Then, 
death-th-ih' — business  of  choking  and 
death  rattle — 'and  your  justly  famous 
azur-r-re  pear-r-rls  !'  " 

"Mr.  Willings  !"  She  looked  at  him 
half  like  a  baffled  big  sister,  half  with  the 
expression  of  the  woman  who  sees  again 
in  a  man  the  thing  that  made  her  like 
him  first.  Then  she  noticed  the  young 
patrolman.  And  giggling  a  little,  she 
could  only  drop  her  voice  and  whisper  : 

"It'd  just  serve  you  right  if  you  sud- 
denly got  nervous  aphasia,  or  whatever  it 
is,  and  found  yourself  actually  saying 
something  like  that  up  there." 

"Oh,  I'm  nervous  enough  now,  inside." 

And  at  that  she  promptly  became  ser- 
ious and  intense  again. 

"Well,  then,  you  needn't  be.  I  know 
from  the  way  she's  spoken  a  dozen  times 
that  she's  going  to  do  it.  All  she'll  ask  is. 
Are  we  sure  we'i  e  asking  for  enough  ?" 

"And  you're  making  me  go  alone  to  give 
me  all  the  glory  of  it." 

"I'm   not.        Believe   me,   I'm   not." 

But  already  he  had  stayed  too  long. 
And  with  smiling  one  more  good-bye,  he 
dashed  for  his  car. 

A  ND,  very  briefly,  the  meaning  of  the 
''^■foregoing  was  this  : 

For  more  than  a  year  that  same  very 
wealthy  Mrs.  Fisher  on  whom  Judge  Bis- 
hop was  to  call  had  been  one  of  Hudson 
Street  Settlement's  most  generous  sup- 
porters. She  had  been  brought  to  it  by 
D.  Hope.  Under  her  guidance  and  that 
of  Mr.  Owly  Willings,  she  had  been  learn- 
ing what  it  really  needed  most,  which  was 
money.  From  the  beginning  she  had 
been  paying  a  regular  quarterly  sub- 
scription of  $500.  And  now,  with  these 
last  weeks  of  the  year,  it  was  increasingly 
evident  that  she  was  going  to  do  much 
more  than  that.  Willings  had  spoken  in 
his  burlesque  of  $100,000.  But  that  was 
the  actual  arnonnt.  as  Mrs.  Hansi  Fisher 
knew,  that  Hudson  Street  Settlement 
needed  for  a  really  adequate  endowment. 
And,  within  the  next  hour,  there  was 
every  probability  that  he  would  have  her 
check  for  it. 

X^-EANWHILE  Dr.  Henry  Laneham 
■'■'■^  and  Judge  Fulton  Bishop  had  enter- 
ed the  triple  traffic  lines  of  the  rippling, 
gonging  avenue.  And  they,  too,  were 
still  talking  of  Mrs.  Fisher. 

"But  I  hadn't  any  idea,"  said  the  Judge, 
"that  she'd  ever  been  one  of  your  pati- 
ents." 

"And  she  never  has.  More  than  that, 
it's  years  since  I've  seen  her.  Changed 
a  good  deal  lately,  I  believe  ?" 

"Changed  !  No  one  more  so.  But  it's 
merely  your  woman  evolution  in  another 


phase,  and  this  time  a  woman  who  at  last 
has  found  herself." 

He  waggled  return  salutations  to  some 
one  in  a  taxi. 

"A  few  years  ago  it  was  jewelry." 

"Oh,  yes,  the  pearls,  and  such  like  out- 
breaks. And  she's  incorrigibly  romantic 
still.  You  never  know  where  it'll  take 
her  next.  But  now,  thanks  largely  to 
Miss  Daphne  Hope,  she's  spending  the 
large  amounts  on  'the  cause,'  and  factory 
improvements  and  tuberculosis  homes  and 
fresh  air  funds." 

"Hasn't  arrived  at  prison  reform  yet  1" 
asked  the  Doctor  mischievously. 

"Prison  reform  ?  Son,  that's  right 
where  she  lives.  Both  her  servants,  as 
I  understand  it,  are  Prison  Gate.  She 
has  only  the  two  just  now — the  Casa 
Grande  house  service  takes  care  of  al- 
most everything.  But,  English  man,  and 
Italian  maid,  I  believe  they've  both  done 
time." 

"  Good  enough,"  said  the  Doctor. 
"Sounds  like  the  real  thing." 

"It  is.  And.  by  the  way,  you'll  have 
to  come  in  with  me,  if  it's  only  to  meet 
Jimmy." 

"Jimmy  ?" 

"The  man.  A  sort  of  general-utility 
butler,  a  little  Cockney.  He's  not  only 
undersized,  but  he  wears  a  moustache, 
and  he  calls  me  'Judge,  your  lordship.'  " 

"Ha!" 

"Then.  too.  there's  the  new  swimming 
pool.      You'll  have  to  see  that." 

"No."  said  Laneham.  "I  won't  go  in 
even  to  see  the  new  swimming  pool.  My 
only  call  is  here."  They  had  swung 
across  town,  and  stopped  at  the  Doctor's 
city  house. 

He  lot  himself  out.  "There's  always 
the  chance."  he  explained  again,  "of  some- 
thing having  been  sent  on  at  the  last  mom- 
ent from  the  office." 

A  ND,  evidently,  something  had  been. 
-^"^    The  Judge  could  see  that,  even  from 
the    car.       For    Miss    Hunt,    Laneham's 
secretary,  had  come  out  to  meet  him  with 
her  call  book. 

And  when  he  turned  back,  it  was  with 
an  expression  of  the  oddest.  He  waited, 
too,  for  the  Judge  to  speak. 

"Well,  Laney  ?"  asked  Bishop,  wonder- 
ingly.       "Well  ?" 

"Bish,"  said  the  Doctor,  "it's  a  call,  all 
right.  But  I'd  give  you  one  million 
guesses,  and  then  feel  safe." 

"Nol^not  Mrs.  Fisher  ?" 

"No  one  else  !" 

"No  ? — And,  Lord,  it  was  a  hurry,  too, 
wasn't  it  ?" 

"Oh,  that — you  mustn't  let  that  trouble 
you.  They're  all  hurries,  over  the 
'phone." 

He  jumped  in  again. 

"Well,  at  any  rate,"  said  the  Judge, 
still  pufl'ing,  "you're  going  to  see  her 
now.  after  all.  There  were  no  particul- 
ars?" 

"No.  But  Miss  Hunt  didn't  get  the 
call  direct.  It  was  sent  up  from  my  of- 
fice." 

He  sent  the  car  swiftly  into  the  snowy 
Drive. 

"What's  Fisher  himself  doing  now  ?" 
he  asked  abruptly.  "He's  quit  practis- 
ing, I  understand." 


"Long  ago.  And  'managing  the  estate' 
I  believe  he  calls  his  present  work.  But 
Lord,  with  that  patent-medicine  face  of 
his  !" 

"Seen  much  of  him  lately  ?" 

"He's  been  down  in  our  offices  all  day. 
And  he's  taking  Potter  back  with  him  to 
dinner." 

In  the  falling  dusk  they  sped  on  up  to 
the  big  fashionable  block  containing  the 
towering  Tudor-Gothic  facades  of  the 
Casa  Grande,  and  the  Casa  Reale,  its  an- 
nex. 

CHAPTER  n. 

OF  DOORS  THAT  WERE  LOCKED,  OF  A  VOICE, 
OF  KNOCKINGS,  AND  WHAT  WAS  FOUND 
BY  THE  SWIMMING  POOL. 

'TpHE  Fishers  had  seventeen  rooms  on 
■*■  the  ninth  floor,  or  more  accurately,  on 
the  ninth  and  tenth;  for  their  apartment 
was  "duplex."  And  stepping  from  the 
softly  clashing  elevator,  the  Doctor  fol- 
lowed Bishop  down  fifty  yards  of  the 
padded,  French-grey  corridor  which  led 
to  the  right. 

They  stopped  at  the  Fisher  door  and 
rang.  And  they  heard  some  one  pass 
the  door  on  the  inside.  Yet  minute  fol- 
lowed minute,  and  their  ring  remained  un- 
answered. 

It  was  Laneham  who  pressed  the  but- 
ton a  second  time. 

"Considering  that  after  all,"  re  said 
"it  was  a  hurry  call." 

Again,  on  the  inside,  some  one  seemed 
to  approach,  and  again  to  turn  back  or  to 
go  on  again. 

"Really  !"  This  time  Bishop  rang  again. 

And  this  time,  too,  the  door  was  op^^n- 
ed. 

It  was  opened  by  the  admired  "Jimmy," 
a  pale,  nervous-looking  little  Britisher. 
And  even  in  the  half  darkness  of  that  in- 
ner hall  the  reason  for  his  delay  seemed 
plain  enough.  He  had  been  changing  into 
his  street  clothes;  and,  at  the  last  moment, 
he  had  apparently  been  trying  to  choke 
himself  into  his  tie.  It  was  still  awry. 
And  he  was  still  swallowing  whitely  and 
spasmodically. 

"I  beg  y'  pardon,  Judge  your  lordship," 
he  gasped.  "But  I  thought  as  the  maid 
— It's  rightly  'er  afternoon  on  the  door — " 

"All  right,  Jimmy,  all  right.  So  long  as 
we-ve  scared  you  a-plenty.  And  how's 
the  good  lady  ?" 

"I'll  see,  sir.  If  you'll  just  go  in.  111 
see."  And  taking  their  cards,  he  went 
hastily  on  up  to  the  mezzanine,  or  floor 
above. 

"I  should  say  there's  nothing  very  much 
to  be  anxious  about,"  the  Doctor  said. 
And  they  turned  to  the  windows. 

'  I  *HEY  heard  themselves  announced 
■*•  Jimmy  came  down  the  stairs  again — as 
they  thought,  to  switch  on  the  lights.  For 
the  dusk  was  deeper  now.  Outside  an- 
other snow  squall,  black  as  a  thunder 
cloud,  was  blovring  up.  And  the  big, 
beamed,  Jacobean  living-room  was  fast 
becoming  like  night  itself.  But  the  man 
went  on  past  their  door,  and  back  to  the 
service  rooms  beyond. 

"After  candles,  no  doubt,"  Bishop  ex- 
plained. "Mrs.  Fisher's  always  had  a 
pretty  taste  in  things  like  that." 
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And  they  waiUd  ac«in. 

But  two,  three,  Ave  minutM  puaad,  ^r.d 
no  candle*  came.  Nor  did  Jimmy  r>v 
turn.  Nor  did  any  m&id  come  down  to 
brinir  a  meuage  from  Mrs.  FUher.  In 
a  darkneaa  every  moment  growing  dMper, 
they  itill  waited. 

"Well,  Jove,"  itaid  Laneham,  "if  this  is 
a  sample  of  your  priaon-gate  ser^'lce—" 

The  Judge  took  it  a  bit  sheepishly.  "I 
luppose  I  can  find  the  iiwitch  myself." 
he  said. 

But  he  could  not  And  flnatly  the 
Doctor  rose  again,  and  walked  with  a 
certain  sharpness  back  to  the  windows. 

"It  would  seem,  too,  from  the  silence," 
he  said,  "that  every  one  has  gone  to  si — " 

And  then  his  voice  changed  wholly. 
"Well,  by  the  Lord  I  Bishy,  will  you  look 
here  ?" 

HE  was  pointing  out  of  the  window 
and  downward.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  street  a  man,  carrying  an  overcoat 
and  suit  case,  was  half  running  towards 
the  boulevard.  And  even  at  that  distance 
and  through  the  snow,  the  figure  was  un- 
mistakable. It  was  that  of  their  little 
Cockney  butler  I 

There  is  this  in  the  sinister  :  It  speaks 
at  once.  But  for  a  moment  the  Judge 
tried  weakly  and  instinctively  to  evade  the 
truth. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "he  told  us  it  was  his 
day  off." 

Laneham  looked  at  him.  "With  or 
without  the  silver  V 

"Nonsense,  man,  nonsense.  But  111  go 
up  myself  and  try  to  locate  the  lady." 

First,  though,  he  again  attempted,  and 
Laneham  with  him,  to  locate  the  switches. 
But  the  Fisher  wiring  was  concealed  wir- 
ing, and  it  still  kept  its  secret. 

"Bother  it  !"  And,  half  groping,  tiie 
Judge  mounted  the  stairs  in  the  darkness. 

"Mrs.  Fisher  !"  he  called.  "Mrs.  Fish- 
er !" 

There  was  no  answer.  And,  continuing 
to  grope,  he  laid  his  hand  upon  the  nearest 
door. 

Even  as  he  touched  it,  from  the  inside 
it  was  quietly  and  snnoothly  locked. 

That  was  all.  There  was  no  more 
than  that  But  despite  himself  Bishop  let 
his  hand  drop,  and  he  felt  himself  gr  •  v 
suddenly  cold. 

"Mrs.  Fisher !"  he  called  again.  "Mrs. 
Fisher  !      It's  I— Judge  Bishop." 

Agrain,  in  a  silence  now  death-like,  he 
went  unanswered. 

But  a  few  steps  further  on,  he  jould 
make  out  a  second  door. 

He  stumbled  on  to  it,  reached'  it  lifted 
his  hand — and  then  its  lock  clicked  fast 

"Doctor!"  He  could  not  now  control 
his  voice.  "Doctor  !  Will  you  come  up 
here  ?  Or  no,  first  find  a  'phone,  and 
get  the  house  !" 

"I'm  just  doing  it"  Laneham  was 
somewhere  below.  "Meanwhile,"  he  call- 
ed up,  "I've  been  doing  some  explori.ag 
myself  in  the  servants'  hall,  and  I  can  t«11 
you  that  both  your  English  Jimmy  and 
your  Italian  maid  have  cleared  out  bag 
and  baggage  !" 


BUT  the  Judge  scarcely  heard  him.  In 
the  creeping  darkneas  at  the  end  of 
that  little  upper  hall,  his  ejM  bad  made 
out  still  a  third  door.  And,  bia  skin  n«- 
ing  in  goose  fieah,  be  had  stretebad  bis 
hand  to  it 

He  stretched  his  hand  U>  it  And,  a 
third  time,  there  came  that  same  soft  and 
horrid  click.  The  third  and  last  door  was 
locked  I 

"Mrs.  Fisher  I"  Then  in  a  sheer  ner- 
vous reaction  he  threw  himself  violently 
against  it  "Mrs.  FiKher  !  We're  right 
here,"  he  cried.  "We're  right  here,  and 
we'll  be  inside  in  a  moment  I" 

He  was  no  longer  muscular,  but  he  wa^ 
a  big  and  heavy  man.  And  he  put  all 
his  heaving  weight  behind  his  drive.  But 
the  door  was  of  solid,  bronze-set  oak.  And 
his  first  att«mpt  told  him  that  in  that  way 
he  could  do  nothing. 

By  then,  too,  somewhere  below,  Lane- 
ham had  found  a  telephone,  and  could  be 
heard  speaking  at  it 

"Yes  ...  Yes  .  .  The  Fish- 
er apartment  On  the  ninth,  I  tell 


"Doctor!"  cried  Bishop,  again.  "Never 
mind  the  lights.  Get  those  boys  up 
here    and    help    me    force    a    door!" 


you.     .  Ara  you   d««f  or   toollah  ? 

And  get  an  ofllccr — •  polieaman  1" 

Meanwbila,  again,  and  yet  again,  cold 
•wMt  hiMnWng  bim,  the  Judge  hurled  bim 
a«lf  acainst  that  furthest  door.  "Wbo- 
ever  yon  are,"  be  shouted.  "I  warn  you 
now  that  at  least  yoQ  can't  get  out!  Doe- 
tor,"  be  called  pantingly  orer  bis  shoulder, 
"will  you  watch  the  stairs?  It's  his  only 
way.    Lord,  if  we  only  had  a  littU  ligfatl" 

But  help  was  coming  now.  At  the  end 
of  the  long  outside  corridor,  elevators 
were  stopping.  And  to  the  Doctor's  vMea 
there  were  adding  themselvee  half  a  dos- 
en  more. 

Yet  among  them  there  rose  the  voic<>  of 
a  woman,  and  a  woman  half  h}-st«rical. 

-'I  knew  it  I  I  knew  it  I"  she  iterated. 
"And  how  I  could  ever  be  such  a  fool  I 
But  I  told  myself  it  might  be  just  some 
sort  of  argument  as  you  mi(^t  say,  with 
a  servant,  and  you  know  how  it  is  if  you 
go  shoving  into  a    thing  like  that  I" 

"Laneham  I —  Laneham  !"  —  It  came 
from  the  Judge  in  a  falsetto — "Will  yoo 
come  up  here — at  once  ?" 

A  ND  then  at  last  the  Doctor  seemed  to 
•**-get  himself  away. 

"It's  all  right,  old  man,"  he  answered 
"Well  be  with  you  now,  in  a  shake.  Some 
of  you  boys  find  the  light  switches.  Two 
of  you — you  two — stay  down  here  at  the 
foot  of  the  stairs.     And  the  rest  of  you — " 

"Boss,"  a  hall-man  was  speaking,  "we 
cain't  find  the  switches  !  Mrs.  Fisher, 
suh,  the  way  she  had  these  here  lights  con- 
nected  " 

And  then  the  hysterical  woman  begSB 
again  : 

"I  couldn't  hear  what  she  was  saying. 
But  the  other  person,  whoever  it  waa — 
and  I  never  heard  any  voice  like  that  be- 
fore— just  kept  sajing,  'See  !  See  !  See  ! 
to  raise  your  hair,  and  after  that,  'No,  no, 
no  .''  so  fast  like  they  was  dying  of  it  !" 

"Doctor,"  cried  Bishop  again,  "for 
God's  sake  !  Never  mind  the  lights. 
Never  mind  anything  else.  But  get 
those  bovs  up  here  and  help  me  force  a 
door  !" 

"We're  comin',  bo.ss.  well  be  right 
there!" 

And  soon,  tripping  and  jostling,  half  a 
dozen  West  Indian  hall-men  and  elevator 
boys  were  putting  themselves  against  all 
the  doors  at  once. 

They  moved  them  no  more  than  had  the 
Judge  himself. 

"I  guess,  boss,"  one  of  them  gasped, 
"we  sure  got  to  have  some  tools  for  it 
It's  a  job  for  the  Sup'intendent  or  the 
Engineer." 

"Get  them,  then,  get  them."' 

And.  in  his  turn,  the  Doctor  began  to 
call. 

"Mrs.  Fisher!    Mrs.  Fisberl" 

But  no  longer  now  did  they  hope  to  be 
answered. 

/^UTSIDE.  another  elevator  was  stop- 
^^  pir.g.  And  this  time  a  new  voice 
made  itself  heard,  panting  and  troubled. 
"Why.  only  an  hour  ago.  .  .  .  And 
I've  just  found  that  an  envelope — some 
money  she'd  left  for  me — for  our  Settle- 
menfc^has  been  tampered  with.  But  I'd 
Continued  on  page  113 
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Humor  As  I  See  It 

And  Something  About   Humor  in  Canada 
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UNTIL 
two 
weeks 
ago,  I  might 
have  taken  my  pen  iVi 
hand    to    write    about 
humor   with   the   confi- 
dent air  of  an  acknow- 
ledged professional. 

But  that  time  is  past. 
Such  claim  as  I  had  has  been  taken  from 
me.  In  fact,  I  stand  unmasked.  An  Eng- 
lish reviewer  writing  in  a  literary  journal, 
the  very  name  of  which  is  enough  to  put 
contradiction  to  sleep,  has  said  of  my  writ- 
ing: "What  is  there,  after  all,  in  Professor 
Leacock's  humor  but  a  rather  ingenious 
mixture  of  hyperbole  and  myosis?" 
The  man  was  right.  How  he  stumbled 
upon  this  trade  secret,  I  do  not  know. 
But  I  am  willing  to  admit,  since  the  truth 
is  out,  that  it  has  long  been  my  custom  in 
preparing  an  article  of  a  humorous  na- 
ture, to  go  down  to  the  cellar  and  mix 
up  half  a  gallon  of  myosis  with  a  pint  of 
hyperbole.  If  I  want  to  give  the  article 
a  decidedly  literary  character,  I  find  it 
well  to  put  in  about  half  a  pint  of  paresis. 
The  whole  thing  is  amazingly  simple. 

But  I  only  mention  this  by  way  of  in- 
troduction and  to  dispel  any  idea  that  I 
am  conceited  enough  to  write  about 
humor,  with  the  professional  authority 
of  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox  on  love,  or  Eva 
Tanguay  talking  about  dancing. 

A  LL  that  I  dare  claim  is  that  I  have  as 
-'*■  much  sense  of  humor  as  other  people. 
And,  oddly  enough,  I  notice  that  every- 
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body  else  makes  this  same  claim.  Any 
man  will  admit,  if  need  be,  that  his  sight 
is  not  good,  or  that  he  cannot  swim,  or 
shoots  badly  with  a  rifle,  but  to  touch 
upon  his  sense  of  humor  is  to  give  him  a 
mortal  affront. 

"No,"  said  a  friend  of  mine  the  other 
day,  "I  never  go  to  Grand  Opera."  And 
then  he  added  with  an  air  of  pride,  "You 
see,  I  have  absolutely  no  ear  for  music." 
"Yo-u  don't  say  so!"  I  exclaimed. 
"None!"  he  went  on.  "I  can't  tell  one 
tune  from  another.  I  don't  know  Home 
Sweet  Home  from  God  Save  the  King.  I 
can't  tell  whether  a  man  is  tuning  a  violin 
or  playing  a  sonata." 

He  seemed  to  get  prouder  and  prouder 
over  each  item  of  his  own  deficiency.  He 
ended  by  saying  that  he  had  a  dog  at  his 
house  that  had  a  far  better  ear  for  music 
than  he  had.  As  soon  as  his  wife  or  any 
visitor  started  to  play  the  piano  the  dog 
always  began  to  howl,— plaintively,  he 
said,  as  if  it  were  hurt.  He  himself 
never  did  this. 

When  he  had  finished  I  made  what  I 
thought  a  harmless  comment. 
"I  suppose,"  I  said,  "that  you  find  your 


sense  of 
humor  defi- 
cient in  the 
same  way : 
The  two  generally  go  to- 
gether." 

My  friend  was  livid 
with  rage  in  a  moment. 

"Sense  of  humor!"  he 
said.  "  My  sense  o  f 
humor!  Me  without  a  sense  of  humor! 
Why,  I  suppose  I've  a  keener  sense  of 
humor  than  any  man,  or  any  two  men,  in 
this  city!" 

From  that  he  turned  to  bitter  personal 
attack.  He  said  that  my  sense  of  humor 
seemed  to  have  withered  altogether. 

He  left  me,  still  quivering  with  indig- 
nation. 

PERSONALLY,  however,  I  do  not 
mind  making  the  admission,  however 
damaging  it  may  be,  that  there  are  cer- 
tain forms  of  so-called  humor,  or,  at  least, 
fun,  which  I  am  quite  unable  to  appre- 
ciate. Chief  among  these  is  that  ancient 
thing  called  the  Practical  Joke. 

"You  never  knew  McGann,  did  you?"  a 
friend  of  mine  asked  me  the  other  day. 
When  I  said  "No,  I  had  never  known 
McGann,"  he  shook  his  head  with  a  sigh, 
and  said-: 

"Ah,  you  should  have  known  McGann. 
He  had  the  greatest  sense  of  humor  of  any 
man  I  ever  knew— always  full  of  jokes. 
I  remember  one  night  at  the  boarding 
house  where  we  were,  he  stretched  a 
string  across  the  passage-way  and  then 
rang  the  dinner  bell.  One  of  the  boarders 
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No  doubt  the  Scotch  see  things  differently.  Alone  among  the 
nations  they  have  converted  the  devil  into  a  familiar 
acquainlanee  not  without  a  certain  grim  charm    of    his    oun. 


broke  his  leg.    We  nearly  died  laughing." 

"Dear  me!"  I  said.  "What  a  humorist! 
Did  he  often  do  things  like  that?" 

"Oh,  yes,  he  was  at  them  all  the  time. 
He  used  to  put  tar  in  the  tomato  soup, 
and  bee's-wax  and  tin-tacks  on  the  chairs. 
He  was  full  of  ideas.  They  seemed  to 
come  to  him  without  any  trouble." 

McGann,  I  un<}erstand,  is  dead.  I  am 
not  sorry  for  it.  Indeed,  I  think  that  for 
most  of  us  the  time  has  gone  by  when  we 
can  see  the  fun  in  putting  tacks  on  chairs, 
or  thistles  in  beds,  or  live  snakes  in  peo- 
ple's boots. 

To  me  it  has  always  seemed  that  the 
very  essence  of  good  humor  is  that  it  must 
be  without  harm  and  without  malice.  I 
admit  that  there  is  in  all  of  us  a  certain 
vein  of  the  old  original  demoniacal  humor 
or  joy  in  the  misfortune  of  another  which 
sticks  to  us  like  our  original  sin.  It 
ought  not  to  be  funny  to  see  a  man, 
especially  a  fat  and  pompous  man,  slip 
suddenly  on  a  banana  skin.  But  it  is. 
When  a  skater  on  a  pond  who  is  describ- 
ing graceful  circles  and  showing  off  be- 
fore the  crowd,  breaks  through  the  jfe 
and  gets  a  ducking,  everybody  shouts  with 
joy.  To  the  origrinal  savage,  the  cream 
of  the  joke  in  such  cases  was  found  if 
the  man  who  slipped  broke  his  neck,  or 
the  man  who  went  through  the  ice  never 
came  up  again.  I  can  imagfine  a  group 
of  pre-historic  men  standing  round  the 
ice-hole  where  he  had    disappeared   and 


laughing  till  their  sides  split.  If  there 
had  been  such  a  thing  as  a  pre-historic 
newspaper,  the  affair  would  have  been 
headed  up :  "Anuiaing  Incident.  Unknoum 
Gentleman  Breaks  Through  Ice  and  is 
Drowned." 

BUT  our  sense  of  humor  under  civili- 
zation has  been  weakened.  Much  of 
the  fun  of  this  sort  of  thing  has  been  lost 
on  us. 

Children,  however,  still  retain  a  larg^ 
share  of  this  primitive  sense  of  enjoy- 
ment. 

I  remember  once  watching  two  little 
boys  making  snow-balls  at  the  side  of  the 
street  and  getting  ready  a  little  store 
of  them  to  use.  As  they  worked  there 
came  along  an  old  man  wearing  a  silk 
hat,  and  belonging  by  appearance  to  the 
class  of  "jolly  old  gentlemen."  When  he 
saw  the  boys  his  gold  spectacles  gleamed 
with  kindly  enjoyment.  He  began  waving 
his  arms  and  calling,  "Now,  then,  boys, 
free  shot  at  me!  Free  shot!"  In  his 
gayety  he  had,  without  noticing  it,  edged 
himself  over  the  sidewalk  on  to  the  street. 
An  express  cart  collided  with  him  and 
knocked  him  over  on  his  back  in  a  heap 
of  snow.  He  lay  there  gasping  and  trying 
to  get  the  snow  off  his  face  and  spectacles. 
The  boys  gathered  up  their  snow-balls 
and  took  a  run  towards  him.  "Free  shot!" 
they  yelled.    "Soak  him!    Soak  him!" 

I  repeat,  however,  that  for  me,  as  I 


MippoM  for  moit  of  us,  it  l»  a  prime 
condition  of  humor  that  it  mutt  b«  with 
out  harm  or  malice,  nor  should  it  convey 
even  incidenUlly  any  real  picture  of  sor- 
row or  suffering  or  death.  There  is  a  grtmi 
deal  in  the  humor  of  Scotland  (I  admit 
ita  geaaral  merit)  which  seems  to  me, 
not  Mnc  a  Scotchman,  to  sin  in  this  re- 
spect Take  this  familiar  story  (I  quote 
it  aa  something  already  known,  and  not 
for  the  sake  of  telling  it). 

A  Scotchman  had  a  siaUr-in-law — his 
wife's  sister — with  whom  he  could  never 
agree.  He  always  objected  to  going  any- 
where with  her  and,  in  spite  of  his  wife's 
entreaties,  alwayR  refunfd  to  do  so.  The 
wife  was  taken  mortally  ill,  and  as  she 
lay  dying,  she  whispered:  "John,  yeHl 
drive  Janet  with  you  to  the  funeral,  will 
ye  no?"  The  Scotchman,  after  an  internal 
struggle,  answered:  "Margaret,  111  do  it 
for  ye,  but  it'll  spoil  my  day." 

Whatever  humor  there  noay  be  in  this 
is  lost  for  me  by  the  actual  and  vivid 
picture  that  it  conjures  up — the  dyintt 
wife,  the  darkened  room  and  the  left 
whispered  request. 

NO  doubt  the  Scotch  see  thing*  dif- 
ferently. That  wonderful  people — 
whom  personally  I  cannot  too  much  ad- 
mire— always  seem  to  me  to  prefer  ad- 
versity to  sunshine,  to  welcome  the  pros- 
pect of  a  pretty  general  damnation,  and 
to  live  with  grim  cheerfulness  within  the 
very  shadow  of  death.  Alone  among  the 
nations  they  have  converted  the  Devil- 
under  such  names  as  Old  Homy — into  a 
familiar  acquaintance  not  without  a  cer- 
tain grim  charm  of  his  own.  No  doubt, 
also,  there  enters  into  their  humor  some- 
thing of  the  original  barbaric  attitude 
towards  things.  For  a  primitive  people 
who  saw  death  often  and  at  first  hand, 
and  for  whom  the  future  world  was  a 
vivid  reality,  that  could  be  felt,  as  it  were, 
in  the  midnight  forest  and  heard  in  the 
roaring  storm — for  such  a  people  it  was 
no  doubt  natural  to  turn  the  flank  of  ter- 
ror by  forcing  a  merry  and  jo\ial  ac- 
quaintance with  the  unseen  world.  Such 
a  practice  as  a  wake,  and  the  merrymak- 
ing about  the  corpse,  carry  us  back  to  the 
twilight  of  the  world,  with  the  poor  sav- 
age in  his  bewildered  misery,  pretending 
that  his  dead  still  lived.  Our  funeral 
with  its  black  trappings  and  its  elaborate 
ceremonies  is  the  lineal  descendant  of  a 
merrymaking.  Our  undertaker  is,  by  evo- 
lution, a  genial  master  of  ceremonies, 
keeping  things  lively  at  the  death-dance. 
Thus  have  the  ceremonies  and  the  trap- 
pings of  death  been  transformed  iji  the 
course  of  ages  till  the  forced  gayety  is 
gone,  and  the  black  hearse  and  the  gloomy 
mutes  betoken  the  cold  dipnity  of  nur 
despair. 

But  I  fear  this  article  is  getting  serious. 
I  must  apologize. 

I  WAS  about  to  say.  when  I  wandered 
from  the  point,  that  there  is  another 
form  of  humor  which  I  am  also  quite  un- 
able to  appreciate.  This  is  that  partic- 
ular form  of  story  which  may  be  called, 
par  excellence,  the  English  Anecdote.  It 
always  deals  with  persons  of  rank  and 
birth  and,  except  for  the  exalted  nature 
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of  the  subject,  itself,  is,  as  far  as  I  can 
see,  absolutely  pointless. 

This  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  I  mean : 

His  Grace  the  Fourth  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough was  noted  for  the  open-handed 
hospitality  which  reigned  at  Blenheim,  the 
family  seat,  during  his  regime.  One  day 
on  going  in  to  luncheon  it  was  discovered 
that  there  were  thirty  guests  present, 
whereas  the  table  only  held  covers  for 
twenty-one.  "Oh,  well,"  said  the  Duke,  not 
a  whit  abashed,  "some  of  us  will  have  to 
eat  standing  up."  Everybody,  of  course, 
roared  with  laughter. 

My  only  wonder  is  that  they  didn't  kill 
themselves  with  it.  A  mere  roar  doesn't 
seem  enough  to  do  justice  to  such  a  Story 
as  this. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  has  been  made 
thfe  storm-centre  of  three  generations  of 
wit  of  this  sort.  In  fact,  the  typical 
Duke-of-Wellington  story  has  been  re- 
duced to  a  thin  skeleton  such  as  this: 
,  "A  young  subaltern  once  met  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  coming  out  of  Westminster 
Abbey.  'Good-morning,  your  Grace,'  he 
said,  'rather  a  wet  morning.'  'Yes,'  said 
the  Duke,  with  a  very  rigid  bow,  'but  it 
was  a  damn  sight  wetter,  sir,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  Waterloo.'  The  young  subaltern, 
rightly  rebuked,  hung  his  head." 

■^  OR  it  is  only  the  English  who  sin  in 
•i-^    regard  to  anecdotes. 

One  can  indeed  make  the  sweeping  as- 
sertion that  the  telling  of  stories  as  a 
mode  of  amusing  others,  ought  to  be  kept 
within  strict  limits.  Few  people  realize 
how  extremely  difficult  it  is  to  tell  a  story 
90  as  to  reproduce  the  real  fun  of  it — to 
"get  it  over,"  as  the  actors  say.  The  mere 
"facts"  of  a  story  seldom  make  it  funny. 
It  needs  the  right  words,  with  every  word 
in  its  proper  place.  Here  and  there,  per- 
haps once  in  a  hundred  times,  a  story 
turns  up  which  needs  no  telling.  The 
humor  of  it  turns  so  completely  on  a  sud- 
den twist  or  incongruity  in  the  denoue- 
ment of  it  that  no  narrator,  however 
clumsy,  can  altogether  fumble  it. 

Take,  for  example,  this  well-known  in- 
stance— a  story  which,  in  one  form  or 
other,  everybody  has  heard: 

"George  Grossmith,  the  famous  comed- 
ian, was  once  badly  run  down  and  went  to 
consult  a  doctor.  It  happened  that  the 
doctor,  though  like  everybody  else  he  had 
often  seen  Grossmith  on  the  stage,  had 
never  seen  him  without  his  make-up  and  ' 
did  not  know  him  by  sight.  He  examined  '• 
his  patient,  looked  at  his  tongue,  ^elt  his 
pulse  and  tapped  his  lungs.  Then  he 
shook  his  head.  'There's  nothing  wrong 
with  you,  sir,'  he  said,  'except  that  you're 
run  down  from  overwork  and  worry.  You 
need  rest  and  amusement.  Take  a  night 
off  and  go  and  see  George  Grossmith  at 
the  Savoy.' 

"  'Thank  you,'  said  the  patient,  'I  am 
George  Grossmith.' " 

Let  the  reader  please  observe  that  I 
have  purposely  told  this  story  all  wrong, 
just  as  wrongly  as  could  be,  and  yet  there 
is  something  left  of  it.  Will  the  reader 
kindly  look  back  at  the  beginning  of  it, 
and  see  for  himself  just  how  it  ought 
to  be  narrated  and  what  obvious  error 
has  been  made.     If  he  has  any  particle 


of  the  artist  in  his  make-up,  he  will  see  at 
once  that  the  story  ought  to  begin : 

"One  day  a  very  haggard  and  nervous- 
looking  patient  called  at  the  office  of  a 
fashionable  doctor,  etc.,  etc." 

In  other  words,  the  chief  point  of  the 
joke  lies  in  keeping  it  concealed  till  the 
moment  when  the  patient  says,  "Thank 
you,  I  am  George  Grossmith."  But  the 
story  is  such  a  good  one  that  it  cannot  be 
completely  spoiled  even  when  told  wrong- 
ly. This  particular  anecdote  has  been 
variously  told  of  George  Grossmith,  Co- 
quelin,  Joe  Jefferson,  John  Hare,  Cyril 
Maude,  and  about  sixty  others.  And  I 
have  noticed  that  there  is  a  certain  type 
of  man  who,  on  hearing  this  story  about 
Grossmith,  immediately  tells  it  all  back 
again,  putting  in  the  name  of  Cyril 
Maude,  and  goes  into  new  fits  of  laughter 
over  it,  as  if  the  change  of  name  made  it 
brand  new. 

DUT  few  people,  I  repeat,  realize  the 
■*-'  difficulty  of  reproducing  a  humorous 
or  comic  effect  in  its  original  spirit. 

"I  saw  Harry  Lauder  last  night,"  said 
Griggs,  a  stock-«xchange  friend  of  mine, 
as  we  walked  up  town  together  the  other 
day.  "He  came  on  to  the  stage  in  kilts 
(here  Griggs  started  to  chuckle)  and  he 
had  a  slate  under  his  arm  (here  Griggs 
began  to  laugh  quite  heartily)  and  he 
said  'I  always  like  to  carry  a  slate  with 
me  ('Of  course  he  said  it  in  Scotch,  but  I 
can't  do  the  Scotch  the  way  he  does  it') 
just  in  case  there  might  be  any  figures  I'd 
be  wanting  to  put  down'  (by  this  time 
Griggs  was  almost  suffocated  vrith  laugh- 
ter) ,  and  he  took  a  little  bit  of  chalk  out 
of  his  pocket,  and  he  said  (Griggs  was 
now  almost  hysterical)  'I  like  to  carry  a 
wee  bit  chalk  along  because  I  find  the 
slate    is    (Griggs    w^s    now    faint     with 
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laughter)  the  slate  is — is — not  much  good 
without  the  chalk.'  " 

Griggs  had  to  stop,  with  his  hand  to  his 
side  and  lean  against  a  lamp-post  "I 
can't,  of  course,  do  the  Scotch,  the  way 
Harry  Lauder  does  it."  he  repeated. 

Exactly.  He  couldn't  do  the  Scotch 
and  he  couldn't  do  the  rich  mellow  voice 
of  Mr.  Lauder  and  the  face  beaming  with 
merriment,  and  the  spectacles  glittering 
with  amusement,  and  he  couldn't  do  the 
slate,  nor  the  "wee  bit  chalk" — in  fact,  he 
couldn't  do  any  of  it.  He  ought  merely  to 
have  said,  "Harry  Lauder,"  and  leaned 
up  against  a  post  and  laughed  till  he  had 
got  over  it. 

VTET  in  spite  of  everything,  people  in- 
^  sist  on  spoiling  conversation  by  tell- 
ing stories.  I  know  nothing  more  dread- 
ful at  a  dinner  table  than  one  of  those 
amateur  raconteurs — except,  perhaps, 
two  of  them.  After  about  three  stories 
have  been  told,  there  falls  on  the  dinner 
table  an  uncomfortable  silence,  in  which 
everybody  is  aware  that  everybody  else  is 
trying  hard  to  think  of  another  story, 
and  is  failing  to  find  it.  There  is  no  peace 
in  the  gathering  again  till  some  man  of 
firm  and  quiet  mind  turns  to  his  neighbor 
and  says:  "But  after  all  there  is  no  doubt 
that  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  prohibition 
is  coming."  Then  everybody  in  his  heart 
says.  Thank  Heaven !  and  the  whole  table- 
ful are  happy  and  contented  again,  till  one 
of  the  story  tellers  "thinks  of  another," 
and  breaks  loose.  "They  tell  a  good  story 
of  Horace  Greeley,"  he  says,  looking 
round  the  table,  and  the  trouble  starts  all 
over  again.  When  he  says,  "They  tell  a 
good  story  of  Horace  Greeley,"  the  host 
ought  to  say,  "Oh,  they  do,  do  they;  well, 
they  don't  tell  it  in  this  house." 
Continued  on  page  111 
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MONTGOMERY  and  Stone,  the 
musical  comedy  team,  have 
taken  their  curtain  calls  these 
many  years  by  having  one  member  an- 
nounce in  very  nervous  and  choking  syl- 
lables :  "Ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  appre- 
ciate— ah — um — the  appreciation  which 
you  have  extended  so — ah — um — appre- 
ciatively in  this  outburst  of,  as  I  might 
term  it,  appreciation,"  whereat  his  part- 
ner in  the  buflfoonery  rolls  out  a  life-pre- 
server from  the  wings  and  pulls  the  hap- 
less orator  out  of  his  ocean  of  mock  em- 
barrassment. 

Really,  these  stage  comedians  underdo, 
rather  than  overdo  the  vagaries  of  our 
own  public  platforms.  In  a  North  On- 
tario town,  a  Mayor,  with  parliamentary 
ambitions,  volunteered  to  introduce  a  dig- 
nified English  lecturer  (an  F.R.S.S.)  with 
these  words:  "Just  because  his  train  was 
a  little  late  I  hope  none  of  you  will  g:o 
home  and  give  the  entertainment  a  black 
eye." 

"Cut  your  speeches  short — pare  them 
to  the  bones,"  begged  a  political  chairman 
at  Reg^na,  and,  although  everyone  did  as 
requested,  the  chairman  himself  doled  out 
introductions  and  benedictions  which 
measured  up  two-thirds  as  long  as  the 
seven  main  speeches  put  together. 

It  took  a  good  deal  of  merciful  severity 
on  the  part  of  a  Toronto  president  at  an 
important  Canadian  gathering  a  few 
weeks  ago,  when  a  self-imposed  speaker 
unfolded  an  India-paper  edition  of  his  ad- 
dress and  commenced  to  sink  a  shaft  from 
page  1  to  page  90.  At  the  threshold  of 
page  10,  the  president  brought  down  his 
gavel,  whack! 

"Excuse  me,  Mr.  ,"  said  he  in  a 

firm,  bold  voice,  "but  a  good  idea  has  just 
entered  my  head!  Suppose  you  get  this 
speech  of  yours  printed  on  a  printing 
press  and  mail  a  copy  to  every  person  in 
this  room?" 


The  orator 
and    his 
paper  liter- 
ally and  fig- 
uratively folded  into  one  another 
and    removed    themselves     a  s 
quietly  as  a  pardoned  burglar. 
Senator     Edwards     was     i  n 
charge  of  an  Eastern  meeting, 
and  near  the  close  of  the  after- 
noon a  speaker  persisted  in  post- 
poning various  aspects  of  his  ar- 
gument, with  the  excuse:   "I  am 
coming  to  that  later  on."  He  re- 
peated the  phrase  several  times 
and    at   length    the   courageous   Senator 
pulled  out  his  watch  and  said: 

"Trot  out  those  'later  ons'  right  now, 
sir,  for  it  is  seven  minutes  to  six." 

'  I  *HE  lean  end  of  Canadian  public 
■*■  speaking  is  the  country  and  town 
chairman  end,  the  after-dinner  end,  the 
read-a-paper  end.  The  man  among  us 
with  the  least  important  thing  to  say  says 
it  in  the  worst  possible  of  ways.  Entitled 
to  the  least  possible  slice  of  time  he  pre- 
sents himself  with  the  entire  face  of  the 
clock.  Goldwin  Smith  made  his  best 
speech  in  the  space  of  five  minutes,  but  I 
have  heard  "local  talent"  take  four  times 
five  minutes  to  declaim  on  the  reason  he 
didn't  expect  to  be  called  on,  why  he  came 
unprepared,  what  he  might 
say  if  he  were  prepared,  and 
why  an  election  can't  be  won 
if  every  man  doesn't  "put  his 
shoulder  to  the  wheel." 

Our  stratum  o  f  stump 
speakers  is  decidedly  more 
humane.  As  a  rule  they  have 
practised  their  piece,  they 
sound  plausible,  run  in  a  few 
sad  jokes  and,  all  told,  strike 
about  as  good  a  pace  in  ideas 
and  expression  as  the  occasion 
calls  for.  Of  course,  we  may 
not  think  much  of  the  occasion, 
but  you  ought  to  hear  what 
the  stump  speaker  thinks  of  it. 
Scanning  more  critically 
the  battalion  of  actual  or 
would-be  political  preachers, 
we  discover  two  main  groups. 
They  look  oddly  dispropor- 
tionate. One  consists  of  twen- 
ty or  twenty-five  men,  labor- 
ing artfully  and  sincerely 
with  the  bricks  and  mortar 
of  dialectics.  I  see  Michael 
Clarke,     Rodolphe    Lemieux, 


Hon.  Arthur  Meighen,  Hon.  W.  J.  Hanna, 
Sir  Richard  McBride,  Hon.  Sydney 
Fisher,  Frank  Carvell,  N.  W.  Rowell, 
W.  F.  Maclean,  Sir  Lomer  Gouin,  Sir 
Thomas  White,  and  many,  many  more. 
They  form  a  goodly  company,  and 
I  much  doubt  if,  taking  them  by  and 
large,  our  friends  in  the  United 
States  can  produce  out  of  their  hundred 
million  such  a  creditable  showing  of  plat- 
form men.  Any  good  reporter  will  go  bail 
for  them,  individually  or  collectively,  as 
"entertaining,"  "cogent,"  "forceful," 
"merciless,"  "well-reasoned,"  "vivacious," 
"scathing,"  "constructive,"  "analytical," 
"dynamic"  (and  the  other  ones  that  come 
out  of  a  good  press-gallery  Thesaurus). 
But  there's  another  section  to  this  build- 
ing operation.  You  will  find  it  in  a  small, 
wind-proof  shack,  some  hundred  yards 
removed.  The  shack  was  built  for  only 
two  men,  as  if  the  job  did  not  need  the 
regular  gang.  Who  are  these  two,  and 
what  are  they  doing? 

I  THINK  1  espy  the  iron-grey  beard 
of  Sir.  George  E.  Foster  and  the  lily 
locks  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  nodding 
above  the  overalls.  These  men  are  the 
sculptors.  Not  for  them  the  board  and 
trowel.  They  spurn  piece-work.  They 
perspire  and  cool  off,  just  as  they  please, 
foreman  or  no  foreman.  This  sculptor's 
job  can't  be  done  by  your  bricklayer,  and 
the  sculptors  know  it.  They  chisel  off  a 
millimetre  of  marble,  caliper  a  stony  fin- 
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W.  J.  Hanna,  than  whom  no  man  walks 
more   of   the   dramatic  fibre   in   him. 
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Sir  George  Foster 
keeps  his  gestures 
trained  on  the 
brass  tacks  o  f 
winning  a  n  im- 
mediate verdict. 


ger  and  then  stand  back  and  size  up  the 
general  effect  with  an  artist's  optic.  These 
men,  I  would  have  you  know,  are  well  be- 
yond seventy  years,  but  there  is  no  age  in 
the  thing  they  do.  You  see  only  the  sure- 
ness  of  judgment,  the  boldness  of  the 
stroke. 

Foster  and  Laurier  are  our  kings  of 
speech.  It  would  be  a  useless  errand  to 
catalogue  their  rhetorical  height,  arm 
reach,  weight,  agility,  like  a  pair  of  heavy 
hitters.  No  two  men  in  Canada  have 
fewer  external  qualities  in  common,  yet 
both  are  capable  of  wise  and  striking  ex- 
pression. Both  possess  remarkably  fine 
voices  and  use  gestures  that  are  as  dif- 
ferent as  they  are  fitting  and  forceful. 
Laurier  throws  his  head  back,  Foster 
throws  his  forward.  Laurier's  arms  have 
a  natural  inclination  to  shoot  out  like 
semaphores  (albeit  with  more  grace) ,  as 
though  the  optimism  of  his  nature  led 
him  forever  up  to  the  hills.  Foster's  op- 
timism is  equally  expansive,  but  he  keeps 
his  gestures  trained  on  the  brass  tacks  of 
winning  an  immediate  verdict.  No  text- 
book on  earth  ever  dreamed  of  such  ef- 
fectiveness as  Sir  George  can  get  by  im- 
pinging his  arms,  elbow  against  elbow, 
and  wielding  palm  against  palm  like  the 
opening  and  closing  of  a  crocodile's  jaws. 

'TpHE  point  in  all  this  is  that  while  most 

■*-  of  us  believe  in  "schools"  and  types, 

a  survey  of  the  Canadian  public  speakers 

demonstrates    that    there    are    no    such 
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To   Hon.    Rodolphe    Lemieux    many    ob- 
servers look  for  real  oratorical  leadership. 


schools,  that  all  the  speakers  of  any  po- 
litical importance  whatever,  from  the  two 
sculptors,  and  the  capable  bricklayers, 
down  to  the  thin  edge  of  ward  presidents, 
are  anything  but  typical,  anything  but 
tailor-made.  This,  I  am  convinced,  is 
rather  a  distinctive  trait  of  Canadian 
speakers,  for  their  American  brethren  are 
notoriously  imitative  in  style ,  giving 
birth  to  a  thousand  William  Jennings',  a 
hundred  Woodrow's  and  a  million  or  so 
Lincoln's,  and  for  that  very  reason  often 
flamboyant  and  superficial. 

There  will  be  as  many  speaking  styles 
among  us  as  there  are  temperaments, 
steeped  in  pugnacity,  passivity,  educa- 
tion, imagination,  the  "instinct  for  lan- 
guage" or  other  such  factors.  Michael 
Clark  is  a  good  deal  the  son  of  Mr.  Clark, 
a  good  deal  Michael,  and  a  mighty  good 
deal  Red  Deer  and  free  wheat.  No  other 
person  can  combine  these  accidents  in 
identical  proportions,  no  other  can  as- 
semble on  the  palette  of  oratory  the  same 
pigments  of  thought  and  slap  them  on  the 
canvas  with  such  untiring  enterprise. 
Take  Hon.  W.  J.  Hanna,  than  whom  no 
man  walks  with  more  of  the  dramatic 
fibre  in  his  being!  And  who  in  all  the 
cabinets  holds  forth  on  public  platforms 
like  the  Provincial  Secretary  of  Ontario? 
Those  who  know  Theodore  Roosevelt  best 
assert  that  his  flow  of  comment  on  current 
happenings  is  the  product  of  prodigious 
delving  into  literature,  a  hungry  faculty 
for  observation  and  a  determined  and 
rather  intolerant  nature.  It  was  from  his 
digging  into  historical  lore 
that  he  came  to  call  some  good 
American  pacifists  "Byzan- 
tine logothetes."  You  cannot 
carve  out  another  Roosevelt, 
for  the  clay  that  forms  him  is 
"out  of  stock."  If  Billy  Sun- 
day describes  saloon  keepers 
as  "so  low  down  they'd  need 
an  aeroplane  to  lift  them  into 
Hell,"  he  is  letting  loose  a 
thought  and  a  phrase  that 
ushers  out  of  ball-player,  con- 
vert, booze-hater,  crowd-win- 
ner, and  the  biological  condi- 
ments that  make  Billy  Sunday 
one  of  the  most  remarkable 
men  walking  a  sinful  earth. 

The  moment  we  found  a 
"school"  or  style  of  public 
speaking,  that  moment  we  ac- 
tempt  to  mint  what  is  by  the 
nature  of  it  above  duplication. 
Armand  Lavergne  is  of  the 
"school"  of  Bourassa,  and — 
have  you  heard  Lavergne? 
Laurier  has  filled  Ontario 
and  Quebec  with  disciples  in 


oratory,  but  the  best  of  them  lags  well  be- 
hind the  master.  To  warn  against  the 
habit  of  seizing  some  well-known  pattern 
is  one  thing.  To  say  that  every  man  should 
"paddle  his  own  canoe"  is  quite  another — 
and  wrong.  Good  public  speaking  is  not 
instinctive,  except  with  a  half-dozen  men 
per  million.  With  the  remainder  it  spells 
laborious  tuition  and  some  nasty  self- 
analysis.  That  is  probably  why  we  have 
so  very  little  good  public  speaking  on  this 
continent.  It  is  easier  to  "blather"  than 
to  construct  an  appeal ;  it  is  quicker  to  be 
a  "jollier"  and  a  time-killer  than  to  be- 
lieve your  audience  brought  their  brains 
with  them.  The  reason  that  W.  T.  White, 
an  amateur  platform  artist,  if  there  ever 
was  one,  fresh  from  a  financial  man- 
ager's desk,  became  in  three  weeks  the 
"big  hit"  in  the  Ontario  campaign  against 
reciprocity  in  1911,  was  the  almost  aston- 
ishing fact,  that  he  prepared  his  ad- 
dresses, he  opened  his  mouth  and  spoke, 
he  had  Something  to  Say.  The  towns- 
people and  farmers  fairly  gaped  at  him. 
"Fancy,"  said  they,  "a  political  speaker 
coming  out  here  with  Something  to  Say! 
Selah!" 

"/  always  assume,"  said  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, "that  my  audience  are  in  many 
things  wiser  than  I  am,  and  I  say  the  most 
sensible  things  I  can  to  them..  I  never 
found  that  they  did  not  understand  me." 

SOMEWHERE  in  the  libraries  is  a  lit- 
tle book  that  lays  down  three  laws  of 
passable  public  speech:  clear  thinking, 
concise  phrasing,  and  distinct  articula- 
tion. Our  ordinary  members  of  Parlia- 
ment, particularly  those  most  on  their  feet 
in  the  Federal  House,  are  reasonably 
sound  in  their  "distinct  articulation,"  and 
sound,  too,  in  their  "clear  thinking,"  al- 
beit with  a  strong  partisan  slant,  but  the 
concise  phrasing  is  almost  a  lost  art.  One 
is  led  to  moralize  that,  as  conciseness  is 
the  fruit  of  studious  preparation,  most  of 
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our  parliamentary  deliverances  are  no 
more  than  a  hasty  set  of  notes  entrusted 
to  the  loose  and  floundering  phraseology 
of  the  extempore  method. 

However,  we  have  many  men  who  hinge 
upon  this  text-book  trio  very  attractively. 
Hon.  Arthur  Meighen  is  one  of  them.  Of 
Sir  Robert  Borden,  the  same  may  be 
said ;  his  important  public  utterances  are 
always  painstakingly  prepared;  he  is 
economical  with  words;  some  of  his  per- 
orations have  vibrancy  and  finish.  And 
then,  Hon.  Rodolphe  Lemieux!  To  M. 
Lemieux,  many  observers  looked,  and  are 
yet  looking,  for  an  assurance  of  real  ora- 
torical leadership.  His  voice  is  a  fine 
asset,  musical  and  varied.  Gesture  with 
him  really  accentuates;  that  in  itself  is  a 
gift.  Hon.  Sidney  Fisher  is  another  who 
comes  within  the  measure.  He  may  not 
raise  the  "fiery  cross"  and  send  audiences 
home  drunk  with  emotion,  but  his  listen- 
ers seldom  turn  away  disappointed.  He 
speaks  with  brevity  and  directness.  His 
matter  is  usually  compactly  arranged  and, 
oddest  of  all,  he  never  steps  on  a  platform 
or  sits  behind  a  banquet  table  without 
knowing  precisely  how  his  speech  will 
begin  and  precisely  how  and  where  it 
will  end. 

The  place  to  develop  political  speakers 
is,  of  course,  in  the  Opposition  benches. 
He  who  sits  with  a  Government  and  is  not 
a     Cabinet     Minister     takes     whatever 
crumbs   of   opportunity   can   be   scooped 
from  his  masters'  table.    But  neither  the 
Conservatives,  previous  to  1911,  nor  the 
Liberals  since  that  time  have  given  the 
country  any  young  debater  of  truly  first- 
class  calibre.    The  Oppositions  in  the  pro- 
vincial legislatures — (the  present  writer 
is  not  familiar  with  all  of  them) — appear 
to  have  done  scarcely  better  then  the  Fed- 
eral House.    Mr.  N.  W.  Rowell,  leader  of 
the  Ontario  Opposition,  is  quite  isolated 
on   his   side.     The   Ontario   Government 
benches  have  perhaps  a  higher  and  cer- 
tainly   a    more    uniform    average, 
from    the    full-orbed    unapologetic 
style  of  Hon.  Mr.  Hanna  to  the  tact-      l.fe 
ful,  sometimes  belligerent  delivery 
of  Hon.  Thomas  McGarry  and  Hon. 
G.  H.  Ferguson.    Indeed,  the  Gov- 
ernment forces  in  Ontario  are  cap- 
able of  developing  an  appetizing  at- 
mosphere when  need  calls. 

TN  or  out  of  power,  Hon.  Geo.  P. 
_-^  Graham  is  relied  upon  for  that 
breeziness  in  stump  tours  which  is 
popularly  supposed  to  blow  away  the 
druggy  remnants  of  the  "  heavy- 
hitters.  "  Every  well-organized  tour- 
ing party  carries  a  dietetic  combina- 
tion of  Sinkers-and-coflfee  and  Chestnuts- 
and-cheese.  Mr.  Graham  certainly  does  not 
open  the  meal.  Usually  one  finds  that 
when  Senator  Sixenseven  has  finished  tell- 
ing the  audience  how  we  exported  $7,689,- 
252.07  to  Peru  in  skate  straps  and  im- 
ported less  than  $1,482,939  worth  of  pine 
knots  owing  to  the  Peruvian  embargo  on 
negatives,  the  chairman  nudges  Hon.  Geo. 
P.  to  get  ready,  and  in  less  than  three 
minutes  wigwags  his  light  battery  into 
action.  Hon.  George  P.,  like  Andrew 
Broder,  is  the  soul-mate  of  "Business  Af 
Usual."     The  store-front  may  fall  into  n 


the  street,  but  G.P.G.  will  direct  your  eye 
to  an  intact  cellar. 

"Always  avoid  statistics  when  talking 
to  experts,"  said  he,  speaking  to  some 
newspaper  men,  after  a  political  journey 
through  Kent  county!  "The  other  day  I 
was  trying  to  impress  a  crossroads  audi- 
ence from  the  rear  of  our  train.  'Think 
what  the  price  of  hogs  was  when  the  Con- 
servative party  was  in  power — 3  cents  a 
pound.' 

"  'Four-and-three-quarters,'  corrected 
a  sober  old  fellow  just  in  front  of  us. 

"  'All  right,  four  and  three-quarters,' 
said  I,  'and  after  a  decade  of  Liberal 
rule,  what  are  your  hogs  selling  at  in 
Kent  County  to-day — eleven-and-a-half 
cents  a  pound.' 

"  'Ten  cents  even,'  shouted  two  men  in 
the  same  breath. 

"After  that,  I  decided  never  to  talk 
expertly  in  front  of  experts." 

W.  F.  MACLEAN,  M.P.  for  South 
York,  is  another  testimony  that, 
whatever  grudge  we  bear  against  politi- 
cal speakers,  we  can  accuse  few  of  them 
of  affectation.  Mr.  Maclean  comes  of  his 
own  school,  the  product  of  his  own  un- 
duplicable  environment.  Not  from  tide- 
water to  tidewater  is  there  another 
"Billy"  Maclean.  With  rural  audiences, 
his  form  of  speaking  may  cause  a  riot — 
two  kinds.  I  have  seen  communities  "rise 
up"  to  Maclean,  M.P.  and  call  him  the 
Darling  of  the  Pee-Pul  and  another  com- 
munity go  home  silently,  swearing  the 
while:  "That  guy  in  the  checkered  sack — 
he  made  me  sore."  Mr.  Maclean  is  the 
nearest  and  the  farthest  approach  we 
have  to  Theodore  Roosevelt.  He  has  most 
of  Theodore's  molars,  bicuspids  and 
canines  (not  to  mention  chevaux.)  He 
has  the  quadrangular  opening  of  the 
mouth  to  speak,  and  the  restless  smack  of 
palm  against  palm.  Fluency  is  his  long 
shoot.    He  is  fluent   with   political   econ- 

Sir  Robert  Borden  puts  vibrancy 
and  finish  into  his  perorations. 


omy,  fluent  with  banking  and  gold  re- 
serve, fluent  vrith  railroading,  fluent  with 
social  and  all  other  progress.  But  the 
thing  that  gives  him  the  grip  on  South 
York  is  a  fluent  handshake. 

Now  there's  Andrew  Broder,  "the  best 
story  teller  in  Canada,"  a  man  who  in  the 
Western  States  would  by  this  time  have 
been  loaded  down  with  aliases — "the  Droll 
Druid  of  Dundas,"  "the  laughing  logo- 
thete  of  the  St.  Lawrence"  or  other  such 
nonsense.  He  has  no  fixed  style.  Strictly 
speaking — but  he  doesn't  speak  that  way 
at  all.  He  opens  with  a  local  reminis- 
cence, leads  on  to  his  sympathy  with  agri- 
culture (he  owns  a  farm)  takes  a  riser 
out  of  the  "privileged  interests" — 
(cheers) — and  then  with  a  gentle  purring 
sound  rubs  an  index  finger  against  the 
bridge  of  his  nose  and  says,  in  an  aggra- 
vating coaxing  slowness:  "I-ah-um  knew 
an  Englishman  who  couldn't  get  along 
with  a  Scotchman  and  so,  one  day" — 

You  can  watch  the  fuse  sizzle  and  sput- 
ter. Twenty  seconds,  forty  seconds — 
Bang!  The  Broder  Bomb  has  splintered 
every  rib.  Farmer,  artisan,  doctor, 
butcher — they  all  roar  out  in  helpless 
mirth.  Meantime,  Andy,  with  one  hand 
upraised  and  the  other  driven  deep  in  the 
larboard  bow  pocket  of  his  best  pants, 
shouts  vainly  into  the  uproar  that 
"Sandy's  position  just  about  represents 
the  Liberal  party,  in  this,  their  hour  of 
tribulation." 

IF  variety  is  the  spice  of  life,  we  of 
Canada  are  dining  on  mustard.  Sir 
Richard  McBride  with  his  expansive  elo- 
quence, his  sun-worshipping  philosophy 
(open  day  and  night)  the  disarming 
smile,  the  wind-blown  hair!  Is  there  a 
politician  in  the  United  States  who  could 
play  twin  to  Sir  Richard  in  these  things? 
I  think  not.  Or  Sir  Sam  Hughes,  crisp 
bludgeon-blunt,  anti-ritualist  Sir  Sam! 
He  puts  over  his  message  in  deckle-edged 
phrases.  The  people  who  hear  him  take 
away  an  impression,  sometimes  two,  and 
lucky  if  it  isn't  three.    But  in  the  aggre- 

/gate  they  do  get  the  impression 
above  all  others  that  here  is  a  plain 
citizen   suddenly   loaded  with  re- 
sponsibility and  authority  and  per- 
sonal honors  declining  to  be  either 
mollycoddled     or     junkered,     al- 
though   both    traps    are    baited 
for    him    and    ready    to    spring. 
After  all,  that's  quite  an  impres- 
sion. 
It  would   be  an   interesting  adventure 
to  step  outside  politics  and  consider  the 
sculptored  essays  of  Rev.  W.  T.  Herridge 
of  Ottawa,  or  those  clever  sunshine-and- 
shadow  movies  of  Rev.  J.  L.  Gordon,  late 
of  Winnipeg,  or  may  be  the  over-plati- 
tuded,  but  warming  rhetoric  of  Dr.  J.  A. 
Macdonald    of    Toronto — it    would    be    a 
pleasant  adventure,  but  the  space  is  too 
short  to  do  them  and  others  justice.    To 
the   many  thousands   of   Canadians   who 
have  heard  these  men  and  have  realized 
the  vast  gulf  between  the  quick  and  the 
dead  in  religious  or  political  pulpiteering, 
it  would  perhaps  be  more  to  the  point  to 
discover  what  underlies  the  phenomenon 
of  a  really  good  speaker. 

Continued  on  page  118 


If  Uncle  Sam  Goes  to  War? 


By    AGNES    C.    LAUT 

EDITOR'S  NOTE. — Business  in  the  United  States  has  been  very 
much  upset  by  recent  developments  between  that  country  and  Ger- 
many. It  is  agreed  that  war  is  closer  than  ever  before, andMiss Laut 
gives  an  idea  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  American  diplomatic  circles. 
As  Canada  would  be  very  closely  affected  if  Uncle  Sam  went  to  war, 
Miss  Laut  also  deals  with  the  subject  from  that  end.  Would  business 
really  improve  if  Germany  forced  Uncle  Sam  to  resort  to  arms? 


IT  would  be  contradicting  the  evidence 
of  the  senses  not  to  acknowledge  that 
the  United  States  is  nearer  a  rupture 
of  diplomatic  relations  with  Germany 
now  than  at  any  time  since  the  outbreak 
of  the  Great  War.  Germany  has  declared 
that  a  rupture  of  diplomatic  relations  will 
be  regarded  as  a  declaration  of  war;  and 
the  United  States  has  answered  that  the 
sinking  of  a  single  armed  merchantman 
on  which  American  citizens  are  travelling 
will  most  assuredly  mean  an  end  of  diplo- 
matic amity  between  the  two  nations. 

Before  these  words  appear  in  print, 
war  may  have  been  declared;  and  if  war 
is  declared,  what,  the  world  is  asking, 
will  be  the  effect  on  general  economic  con- 
ditions? 

I  have  been  four  times  in  Washington 
in  seven  days;  and  to  describe  the  situa- 
tion as  seething  is  putting  it  mildly.  There 
are  as  many  prophets  as  there  are  tongues 
wagging;  but  when  you  get  the  pro- 
phecies down  to  a  basis  of  fact,  there  are 
two  starting  places  for  the  two  main 
lines  of  expectations.  One  morning  I  met 
a  young  American  diplomat,  who  had  just 
come  from  London,  where  he  saw  Colonel 
House,  President  Wilson's  unofficial  emis- 
sary to  European  capitals.  Said  the  dip- 
lomat: "Colonel  House  has  come  fron- 
Berlin  a  completely  changed  man.  He 
now  knows  there  will  be  no  half-way 
measures  by  Germany.  He  knows— or  my 
guess  is  wrong — that  Germany  is  going  to 
force  the  hand  of  the  United  States.  Ger- 
many is  going  to  force  a  quarrel ;  and  if 
she  can't  force  a  quarrel,  she  is  going  to 
pick  one  by  kicking  Uncle  Sam  squarely 
in  the  face.  Why?  Don't  ask  me  why. 
The  why  of  all  German  diplomacy  in  this 
war  has  been  too  mad  for  man  or  gods; 
but  take  my  word  for  it — and  I  have  it 
direct  from  House — nothing  in  Heaven 
or  Earth  can  prevent  war  between  the 
United  States  and  Germany  within  two 
months." 

It  need  scarcely  be  told  here  that 
Colonel  House's  trip  to  European  capitals 
was  simultaneous  with  an  unofficial  visit 
by  British,  French  and  Belgian  repre- 
sentatives to  Paris  to  consider  an  unoffi- 
cial offer  of  peace  from  Germany,  condi- 
tional on  retention  of  Poland  and  the 
Balkans,  restoration  and  full  indemnity 
to  Belgium  and  France  for  all  damage. 
This  offer  of  peace — which  was  purely 
tentative — was  not  only  rejected  with  ig- 
nominy. It  was  literally  kicked  off  the 
carpet;  and  now  Colonel  House  goes 
from  Berlin  to  London  a  changed  man, 
expecting  Germany  to  force  Uncle  Sam 
to  war. 


The  same  day  that  I  saw 
this  diplomat,  I  met  cas- 
ually a  party  organizer 
among  the  Democrats,  who 
had  discussed  the  subject 
with  three  of  the  Presi- 
dent's leading  advisers. 
He  said :  "Unless  the  bot- 
tom falls  out  of  creation, 
there  will  be  no  war  be- 
tween this  country  and 
Germany."  When  I  re- 
tailed this  opinion  to  the 
young  American  diplomat, 
who  had  seen  House  in 
London, he  retorted:  "Well, 
you  can  bet  your  last  dol- 
lar, the  bottom  is  going  to 
fall  out  all  right.  Wait 
till  -House  reports  at  the 
White  House!" 

Absolutely  contradictory 
predictions  and  both  from 
the  inner  inside  ring  of 
those  who  know  and  hold 
peace  or  war  in  the  hollow 
of  their  hands. 

What  is  beneath  it  all? 

It  is  idle  to  suppose  for  a 
moment  that  the  sudden 
crisis  has  resulted  from  el- 
ection dodges  to  catch  the  German  vote  for 
next  fall.  The  resolutions  in  the  House 
and  Senate  about  warning  American  citi- 
zens from  travelling  on  armed  merchant- 
men— meant  nothing.  They  were  simply 
a  sharp  decisive  show-down  to  clear  the 
President  before  the  country  of  shilly- 
shallying any  longer.  They  were  trying 
to  force  a  vexatious  decision  on  him  and 
to  trip  him  on  whichever  side  he  took.  He 
simply  reversed  the  tables  and  threw  the 
onus  of  decision  on  them^ — on  members, 
who  must  go  back  to  the  country  for  re- 
election in  November;  and  there  was  a 
fine  scuttling  of  turn-coats  and  tricksters 
for  cover. 

The  cri.sis  of  the  last  month  is  really 
the  culminating  explosion  of  a  long  train 
of  events  carefully  and  subterraneously 
laid  since  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania. 

Did  the  American  people  really  care 
about  the  dead  babies  and  women,  or  was 
the  Lusitania  a  dead  issue,  as  I  heard  a 
pro-German  editor  call  it?  Herr  Bethman 
Polly- Wog,  whose  tongue  wags  yes  at  one 
end  and  no  at  the  other  and  who  regards 
promises  as  "scraps  of  paper"  to  be  torn 
up,  seems  to  have  instructed  Bernstorff 
— who  has  a  consuming  ambition  to  suc- 
ceed the  Polly-Wog  as  chancellor — to 
keep  on  bluffing  and  waggling  and  wig- 
gling   on    the    Lusitania  matter  till  the 


President  Wilson  photographed  with  Colonel  House, 
on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  paid  to  the  latter  at 
Roslyn,     L.  I.,     to     discuss     the     war     situation. 


American    people   are   lulled   into   indif- 
ference. 

But,  somehow,  patient  old  Uncle  Sam 
didn't  lull.  A  patient  man's  wrath  is  said 
to  have  some  tenacious  phases.  Uncle 
Sam  became  too  dead  quiet  and  ominous- 
ly silent  to  be  harmless.  The  more  ships 
that  sank  the  quieter  he  grew.  When 
apologies  for  the  Lusitania  were  an- 
nounced as  a  diplomatic  triumph  for 
Uncle  Sam,  a  wry  smile  went  over  the 
face  of  affairs.  The  American  nation  is 
probably  the  most  thoughtless  and  heed- 
less on  earth;  but  it  is  also  square  and 
kind  at  heart.  Irrespective  of  party,  the 
cartoonists  pictured  the  diplomatic 
triumph  as  a  fat  "Boche"  inviting  the 
Professor  President  to  kiss  his  foot;  as 
the  Kaiser  bowing  to  Uncle  Sam's  behest 
but  in  the  profound  bow  running  the  spike 
of  a  German  helmet  into  Sam's  stomach. 
Life  came  out  with  a  picture  of  the  United 
States  as  "New  Prussia,"  and  many  con- 
servative journals,  which  had  suppressed 
facts  as  to  the  Ancona  and  the  Arabic 
and  the  Hesperian  in  order  not  to  em- 
barrass negotiations,  began  to  issue  car- 
toons, photographs,  drawings,  which  left 
no  manner  of  misunderstanding  as  to  just 
what  outrages  Belgium  had  suffered.  This 
country  is  ruled  by  public  opinion ;  and  it 
isn't  the  public  opinion  that  howls  loudest 
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from  the  house-tops  and  is  heralded  by  a 
brass  band.  It  is  the  "silent  vote."  It  was 
the  "silent  vote"  defeated  Roosevelt.  It 
was  the  "silent  vote"  defeated  Taft.  It 
was  the  "silent  vote"  that  now  shook 
Wilson's  confidence  in  his  vacillating 
course  of  first  hitting  Germany  on  the 
nose  and  then  evening  up  by  giving  Great 
Britain  a  sound  swat — a  course  which  he 
has  followed  in  all  his  notes  from  the 
very  first.  There  is  some  curious  inside 
history  about  Wilson's  various  notes. 
Hoover  of  the  Belgian  Relief  and  Colonel 
House  know  this  history.  Wilsoi^  would 
remonstrate  to  Germany.  Then  he  would 
protest  to  England.  This  was  being  neu- 
tral according  to  politics.  If  you  hit  one, 
hit  the  other.  If  you  offend  one,  promptly 
offend  the  other.  Because  the  Allies  com- 
mitted no  atrocities,  therefore  suppress 
facts  about  German  atrocities.  See-saw, 
hee-haw — the  diplomatic  game  has  been 
swung  back  and  forward  thus  for  a  year 
till  Wall  Street  began  to  disregard  all 
diplomacy. 

But  this  was  different.  Uncle  Sam 
didn't  lull.  He  became  ominously,  unen- 
thusiastically, frigidly,  rigidly,  stolidly 
silent.  "The  silent  vote."  Then  Root's 
speeches  tore  every  shred  of  excuse  from 
Wilson's  policies  down  to  the  naked,  ugly 
facts. 

'  I  *HE  Administration  took  fright;  and 
-*■  Wilson,  after  conference  with  his  ad- 
visers, played  his  trump  card  and  called 
the  bluff.  Let  the  people's  representatives 
declare  as  to  Americans  travelling  on 
armed  merchantmen.  That  would  clear 
Wilson  and  save  the  party  from  another 
Root  attack.  And  the  people's  representa- 
tives had  worse  than  scare.  They  had  a 
panic ;  for  the  people  had  become  too  silent 
to  be  wholesome.    "The  silent  vote." 

To  those  who  have  followed  the  under- 
ground conspiracy,  it  was  inevitable  such 
a  show-down  must  come.  Was  this  coun- 
try to  become  a  vassal  of  Germany's 
back-door  diplomacy;  or  was  it  to  con- 
tinue to  be  an  American  democracy? 

At  the  request  of  the  Kaiser,  the  Vati- 
can had  appointed  a  Middle  Western 
prelate  whose  eleva- 
tion was  to  hold  all  Ger- 
man Catholics  loyal  t  o 
German-American  poli- 
tics. 

At  the  request  of  a 
(Jerman- American,  who 
handles  the  corruption 
funds  for  the  German  , 
propaganda,  and  who 
also  handles  large  party 
funds  for  the  Democrats, 
a  man  was  appointed  to 
the  Supreme  Court  who 
was  to  arouse  the  enthus- 
iasm of  another  large 
class  of  German-Ameri- 
cans for  Wilson. 

The  Peace  Societies 
could  be  depended  upon 
for  Wilson,  if  he  would 
whittle  down  Prepared- 
ness from  a  capital  P  to 
a  small  p  in  italics. 

Add  to  these  the  dyed- 
in-the-wool       Democrats, 


and  whether  Wilson  personally  liked  or 
loathed  German  diplomacy — it  may  be 
said  here  he  loathes  it — his  political  future 
would  rest  in  German-American  hands. 

Then  if  Teddy  and  the  Stand-Pat  Re- 
publicans kept  fighting,  any  Democrat 
would  go  in  by  a  fluke. 

It  was  right  here  that  things  miscar- 
ried. 

"The   silent  vote"   rumbled. 

Garrison  resigned  from  the  Cabinet  in 
fury.  Knowing  what  he  knew  of  under- 
ground plots,  he  would  have  no  whittling 
down  of  Preparedness. 

Teddy  faded  as  a  presidential  possibil- 
ity and  Hughes  loomed  up.  Now  friends 
of  Hughes  know  exactly  what  he  thinks 
of  all  the  German  underground  plotting. 
They  also  know  that  he  is  the  one  Repub- 
lican who  would  receive  the  vote  of  the 
German-American,  who  is  loyal  to  Amer- 
ican democracy. 

ALSO  the  public  knows.  Spite  of  thir- 
ty-six well-known  correspondents  in 
the  pay  of  the  German  propagandists, 
whose  list  I  have  and  could  publish,  spite 
of  soft-peddling  for  politics  and  adver- 
tisements, though  some  have  soft-peddled 
for  the  Germans  to  the  extent  of  losing 
support;  the  public  knows.  What  does  it 
know? 

Here  are  just  a  few  of  the  things: 

It  knows  that  every  fort  and  harbor  on 
the  Atlantic  has  been  charted  by  German 
spies.  The  charts  have  been  found  on 
arrested  suspects. 

It  knows  that  every  state  road  in  the 
East  has  been  mapped  out  by  German 
spies.  These  roads  are  so  narrow  that  a 
few  men  and  a  field  gun  could  hold  out 
against  an  army. 

"It  knows  that  every  water  works  sys- 
tem in  the  East  has  been  surveyed  and 
mapped  by  German  spies.  If  New  York's 
system  were  blown  up,  the  city  would 
be  depopulated  in  twenty-four  hours. 

"It  knows  that  the  order  for  the  sinking 
of  the  Lusitania  went  from  Sayville. 

"It  knows  that  over  and  above  the  loss 
on  the  Lusitania,  two  hundred  Americans 


Colonel  House    (left)   returning  from  Europe  where 
he  went  as  a  special  emissary  of  President  Wilson. 


have  been  murdered  on  the  high  seas  by 
German  Submarines. 

"It  knows  that  $10,000,000  worth  of 
American  shipping  and  another  $10,- 
000,000  worth  of  American  factories  hav( 
been  destroyed  by  German  spies. 

"It  knows  there  are  large  supplies  of 
ammunition  in  store  at  strategic  points 
owned  by  Germans:  an  excuse  to  prevent 
the  Allies  obtaining  it. 

"As  to  torpedoing  merchantmen,  the 
public  knows  that  perjured  affidavits 
were  rigged  up  to  prove  the  Lusitania  arm- 
ed when  she  was  not  armed  ;  and  that 
these  perjuries  were  "rigged"  by  the  ord- 
er of  the  German  Embassy.  Suppose  a 
merchantman  be  torpedoed;  with  the 
ship  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  who 
is  to  prove  whether  she  was  armed  or  not  ? 
One  might  as  well  give  Germany  carte 
blanche  to  go  out  and  sink  every  ship 
found  on  the  high  seas  if  it  is  carrying 
goods  to  the  Allies. 

"And  shipments  to  the  Allies  have  made 
the  United  States  the  most  prosperous 
in  all  the  country's  history. 

THE  public  knows  these  things;  and 
it  knows  that  the  German  Propag- 
andists in  Congress  are  being  bribed  to  do 
what  they  do.  Trials  are  pending  which 
will  demonstrate  the  accuracy  of  this 
knowledge.  The  federal  attorneys  of 
New  York  have  obtained  the  check  stubs 
of  some  of  these  bribes,  which  explains 
the  efforts  to  impeach  these  attorneys. 

"Will  war,  then,  come  simply  because 
Uncle  Sam  has  wakened  up  ? 
"No. 

"Uncle  Sam  does  not  want  War.  Can 
you  blame  him?  He  can  help  the  Allies 
more  by  staying  out  of  war.  He  can  help 
the  cause  of  peace  more  by  staying  out 
of  war. 

"It  is  not  Uncle  Sam  who  is  forcing 
war.  It  is  Germany;  and  the  disput<»  as 
to  armed  merchantmen  is  simply  the  ex- 
cuse. If  Uncle  Sam  had  conceded  this, 
another  casus  belli  would  have  been  found. 
"Why? 

"German  diplomats  leave  no  room  for 
guessing.     They  tell  ivhy  plainly. 

"First,  Uncle  Sam  to- 
day except  for  the  British 
Navy,  is  defenceless 
against  invasion. 

"All  his  arsenals  and 
munition  plants  are  vidth- 
in  a  radius  of  one-hun- 
dred-and-fifty  miles  from 
the  Atlantic  Coast.  If  the 
German  fleet  could  des- 
troy or  slip  past  the  Brit- 
ish Navy,  200,000  men 
could  be  landed  on  the 
Atlantic  Coast  in  a 
month,  without  this  coun- 
try firing  a  gun  in  de- 
fence. The  greatest  mili- 
tary authorities  in  Ger- 
many and  the  United 
States  vouch  for  this 
fact.  Germany's  big  guns 
would  out-range  Amer- 
ican coast  defences  by 
twelve  miles.  If  you  want 
the  details,  read  Maxim's 
"Defenseless  America." 
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"Before  the  war  is  over,  a  large  share 
of  all  the  world's  gold  will  be  deposited 
in  the  vaults  of  New  York  and  Washing- 
ton Banks.  There  are  two  billions  of 
foreign  gold  in  American  vaults  now. 
The  German  military  authorities  have 
said  plainly — "We  must  have  that  gold  to 
pay  the  cost  of  this  war".  This  very 
statement  has  been  made  in  the  Berlin 
press  by  an  Admiralty  officer  within  the 
past  week. 

"War  now — Germany  hopes — would 
stop  the  shipment  of  munitions  to  the  Al- 
lies. The  heaviest  shipments  of  muni- 
tions will  take  place  between  now  and 
1917. 

"War  would  prevent  Uncle  Sam  filch- 
ing away  German  commerce  in  South 
Amercia.  If  the  Allies  are  going  to 
form  an  economic  alliance  against  Ger- 
many after  the  War,  where  except  in  the 
Americas  is  Germany  to  find  a  market? 

'«'Tp  HE  next  reason  is  one  which  only 
A  a  German  mind  could  devise.  I 
quote  almost  verbatim  from  a  Berlin 
paper  :  "If  we  had  War  with  the  Tinted 
States  now,  our  reservists  in  the  United 
States  would  man  our  seventy-two  ships 
interned  in  American  harbors  and  we 
would  once  more  gain  control  of  the  seas". 
What  Uncle  Sam  would  do  to  those  ships 
the  instant  War  was  declared — does  not 
seem  to  have  entered  the  German  mind, 
though  Germany  had  p'ans  to  sink  her 
ships  last  spring  when  the  Fleet  was  up 
the  Hudson  and  animosity  was  at  white 
heat  over  the  Lusifania. 

"Nor  do  I  believe  the  German  reservists 
in  the  United  States  would  take  up  arms 
against  their  adopted  country.  The  Al- 
lies —  yes  —  the  German-American    will 


fight  the  Allies;  but  when  it  came  to  fight- 
ing the  country  that  has  been  his  refuge, 
I  do  not  believe  he  would  obey  orders.  In 
fact,  I  know  one  of  the  most  eager  pro- 
pagandists who  declares  flatly  if  ever 
the  Fatherland  declares  war  against  the 
United  States,  he  will  shoulder  a  rifle  and 
fight  under  the  stars  and  stripes. 

"The  last  reason  for  Germany  forcing 
Uncle  Sam's  hand  is  more  subtle. 

"Germany  has  failed  to  obtain  peace 
through  Europe.  If  this  country  ioin- 
ed  the  Allies,  could  not  Germany  throw 
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up  her  hands  and  save  her  face?  Could 
she  not  plead  that  she  could  not  fight  the 
whole  world  ?  And  when  peace  came  to 
be  arranged,  where  would  Germany  have 
such  good  friends  at  court  as  in  the  United 
States,  where  there  are  twenty  millions  of 
people  of  Teutonic  birth  or  descent  ? 

<«'T*  HE  fact  remains  that  without  these 
■^  arguments,  there  are  diplomats  now 
who  anticipate  Uncle  Sam  entering  the 
War.    What  would  be  the  effect? 

"Chiefly,  I  iudge,  more  munitions  and 
more  money  for  the  Allies. 

"Wall  St.,  men  .say  a  terrific  slump  for 
a  few  weeks  ;  then  such  a  boom  as  this 
continent  has  never  seen. 

"The  American  fleet  would  probably 
become  very  active.  It  is  doubtful  if  any 
but  volunteer  brigades  would  be  sent 
abroad;  for  munitions  and  money  are 
needed  more  than  men. 

"There  would  doubtless  be  some  riots, 
some  roadside  lynchings  of  traitors  steal- 
ing through  back  lanes  with  bombs;  but 
I  do  not  believe  any  great  body  of  Ger- 
man-Americans would  shoulder  rifles  for 
the  Fatherland. 

"All  this  is  conditional  on  the  British 
Fleet  protecting  the  Atlantic  Coast.  If 
ever  that  Fleet  were  to  meet  disaster — and 
Americans  pray  God  fo'-eferid  the  thought 
— then  there  might  take  place  the  catas- 
trophe predicted  by  General  Leonard 
Wood,  Hudson  Maxim  and  others  :  "With- 
in a  month,  the  invaders  might  gain  lodg- 
ment on  the  Atlantic  Coast  which  would 
reouire  fifty  years  of  bloodshed  to  ex- 
pel." 

"That  is  why — take  what  view  of  it 
you  will — the  interests  of  the  United 
States  and  Britain  are  one  in  this  War." 
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/WX  MATE 

By  Kdbert  WSei^yice 


I've  been  sittin'  starin',  starin'  at  'is  muddy  pair 
of  boots ; 

And  tryin'  to  convince  meself  it's  'im, 

(Look  out  there,  lad!  That  sniper, — 'e's  a  dysey 

wen  'e  shoots : 
'E'll  be  layin'  of  you  out  the  same  as  Jim) 
Jim  as  lies  there  in  the  dug-out  wif  'is  blanket 

round  'is  'ead, 

To  keep  'is  brains  from  mixin'  with  the  mud ; 

And  'is  face  as  white  as  putty,  and  'is  overcoat 
all  red. 

Like 'e's  spilt  a  bloomin'  paint-pot .  .  but  it's  blood. 


:'ry 


''A 
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And  I'm  tryin'  to  remember  of  a  time  we  wasn't 

pals. 
'Ow  often  we've  played  'ookey,  'im  and  me. 
And  when  it  wasn't  music-'alls  the  chance  is  it 

was  gals. 
And  even  there  we  'ad  no  disagree. 
For  when  'e  copped  Mariar  Jones,  the  one  I 

liked  the  best, 

i  shook  'is  'and  and  loaned  'im  'alf  a  quid. 

]  saw  'im  through  the  parson's  job,  I  'elped  'im 

make  is  nest, 
I  even  stood  god-farther  to  'is  kid. 


So  wen  the  War  broke  out,  sez  e :  "Well,  wot 

abaht  it,  Joe  ?  " 
"Well,  wot  abaht  it,  lad?"  sez  I  to  'im. 
Is  missis  made  a  awful  fuss,  but  'e  was  mad  to  go: 
CE  always  was  'igh  sperrited,  was  Jim.) 
Well,  none  of  it's  been  'eaven,  and  the  most  of 

it's  been  'ell. 
But  we've  shared  our  baccy  and  we've  'alved 

our  bread; 
VVe'd  all  the  luck  at  Wipers,  and  we  shaved 

through  Noove  Chapelle, 
Wen — that  snipin'  barstard  gits  'im  on  the  'ead. 


_i^ 
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Now  wot  I  wants  to  know  is— why  it  wasn't  me 

was  took  ? 
I've  only  got  meself,  'e  stands  for  three. 
I'm  plainer  than  a  pint  o'  mud,  'e  was  'andsome 

as  a  dook; 
'E  always  was  a  better  man  than  me. 
'E  was  goin'  'ome  next  Toosday;  'e  was  'appy 

as  a  lark. 
And  e'd  just  received  a  letter  from  'is  kid ; 
And  'e  struck  a  match  to  show  me,  as  we  stood 

there  in  the  dark. 
Wen— that  bleedin'  bullet  got  'im  on  the  lid. 


^i^m 
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Now  there's  some  as  fights  for  freedom,  and 

there's  some  as  fights  for  fun ; 
But  me,  my  lad,  I  fights  for  bleedin'  'ate. 
You  can  blame  the  war  and  blast  it,  but  I  'opes 

it  won't  be  done 
Till  I  gets  the  bloomin'  biood-price  for  me  mate, 
it'll  take  a  bit  o'  bayonet  to  level  up  for  Jim ; 
Then  if  I'm  spared  I  think  I'll  'ave  a  bid. 
With  "er  that  was  Mariar  Jones,  to  take  the 

place  of  'im. 

To  sorter — be  a  farther  to  'is  kid. 


'E  was  killed  so  awful  sudden  that  'e  'adn't  time 

to  die. 
'E  sorter  jumped,  an'  came  down  with  a  thud. 
Them  corpsy-lookin'  star-shells  was  a-streamin' 

in  the  sky, — 
And  there  'e  lay  like  nothin'  in  the  mud. 
And  there  'e  lay  so  quiet,  wif  no  mansard  to 

'is  'ead ; 
And  I'm  sick,  and  blamed  if  1  can  understand : 
The  pots  of  'alf  and  'alf  we've  'ad  and  Zip  .'— 

Like  that !  'E's  dead, 
Wif  the  letter  of  'is  nipper  in  'is  'and. 


Time  and  Chance:  a  Taie  of  the  North 


"I  relunieil,  and  saw  under 
the  sun,  th;it  the  race  is  not 
til  the  swift,  nor  the  battie 
to  the  strong,  neither  yet 
bread  to  the  wise,  nor  yet 
riches  to  men  of  understand- 
ing, nor  yet  favor  to  men  of 
skill  but  time  and  ciianoe 
h.ippeneth  to  them  all." — 
Eccles.   IX.,   11. 

HE  came  up  out  of  the  wilderness 
like  a  victorious  king  from  the 
field  of  battle.  At  the  edge  of  the 
woods  he  stood,  like  Moses  on  Pisgah,  and 
surveyed  a  land  fairer  than  Canaan.  The 
blazing  autumnal  glory  of  it  no  artist 
mind  ever  conceived.  No  canvas  ever 
knew  the  brilliance  of  its  bewildering  ^iot 
of  color,  unimaginable  shades  of  green, 
opulent,  golden  magnificence,  blood- 
red  crimsons,  superbly  massed  in  infinite 
variety  of  hue.  The  blue  lake  in  the 
bosom  of  the  hills  mirrored  the  splendors 
of  the  setting  sun.  To  Falconer  it  seemed 
that  the  world  wore  its  most  glorious  ap- 
parel to  give  him  welcome. 

The  man  struck  no  discord  in  the  vast 
harmony.  Still  in  the  twenties,  tall, 
broad-shouldered,  clean-hipped,  long- 
limbed.  Crisp,  curling  brown  hair  showed 
under  the  ^'auntily  pushed  back  Stetson. 
Bronzed,  good-looking  face  with  square 
chin  and  blue  eyes.  The  amiable  mouth 
gave  the  impression  of  an  easy-going  dis- 
position that,  despite  the  good  chin,  might 
prove  weakness  in  a  close  moral  pinch.  It 
was  the  face  of  a  man,  good  at  need 
against  the  world,  who  would  find  his 
most  dangerous  enemy  to  be  himself. 
Thus  he  stood,  in  contemplation,  then 
passed  on  to  the  village  in  the  cleft  of 
the  hills.  At  the  hotel  he  registered  and 
secured  a  room.  By  the  time  he  had  fin- 
ished supper  the  town  knew  that  Dick 
Falconer  was  in  from  the  hills. 

He  was  not  a  native,  but  Silverton  had 
been  for  many  years  his  prospecting  head- 
quarters, and  received  no  better-liked 
man.  There  had  been  a  time  when  drink 
threatened  his  overthrow,  but  he  had 
mastered  it.  A  girl,  Agnes  Manton,  en- 
tered his  life,  and  the  periodic  carouses 
ended.  To-night  he  drank  nothing,  was 
unusually  reticent,  and  when  the  room  at 
the  back  of  the  bar  settled  down  for  a 
cheerful  night,  he  disappeared.  The  disv 
appointed  company  laughed,  and  heads 
were  shaken.    A  man  is  young  but  once. 

II. 

QRDINARILY  Mr.  Manton  closed  the 
^-^  store  at  nine  on  Saturdays.  To-night 
the  hour  was  ten,  but  he  waited.  He  was 
a  tall,  lean-faced  man  in  the  late  prime 
of  life,  with  strong  hooked  nose  and 
tight-drawn  lips ;  a  rather  noticeable  face 
of  ascetic  type,  marred  at  times  by  a 
hawklike  keenness  of  look.  The  drapery 
department  was  already  in  darkness  and 
shrouded  in  dust  cloths.  A  single  light  re- 
mained over  the  desk  and  in  its  shaded 
raya  the  powerful  face  would  have  been 
worthy  the  brush  of  a  Rembrandt.  He 
lived,  a  widower,  with  his  daughter,  above 
the  shop. 
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Twice  he  went  to  the  door  to  look  up  the 
street,  returning  to  the  desk  and  waiting. 
A  patient  man,  long-viewed,  deliberate, 
was  Manton.  A  natural  money-maker, 
shrewd  in  winning,  like  a  steel  trap  in 
holding.  Men  said  he  was  worse  since  his 
wife  died.  His  daughter  had  been  away 
at  school  for  some  years,  and  loneliness 
had  not  improved  him.  Neighbors  wond- 
ered at  the  money  he  spent  on  his 
daughter,  he,  a  country  grocer,  sending 
her  to  an  expensive  city  boarding-school. 
He  would  make  her  dissatisfied  with  her 
position. 

But  he  viewed  it  otherwise.  The  store 
was  not  to  be  his  last  word  in  ambition. 
Other  men  in  Silverton  had  made  their 
hundreds  of  thousands,  one  or  two  their 
millions,  from  the  ground.  The  country 
around  was  minerally  rich,  and  strikes 
had  been  made  by  "lucky  men"  as  they 
were  called.  Manton  did  not  so  regard 
them.  He  read  his  Bible  and  be'ieved 
that  "Time  and  Chance  happeneth  to  all." 
He  heM  that  neither  luck,  nor  lack  of 
materials,  makes  the  failure,  but  lack  in 
the  man.  One  day  chance  would  enter  the 
store.  So  he  waited  and  watched,  as  this 
night,  for  the  golden  hour  of  life  to  come. 

There  was  a  step  outside,  and  he  looked 
up  as  Falconer  entered.  Then  he  put 
down  his  pen. 

"Glad  to  see  you,  Dick,"  he  said.  "I 
heard  you  were  in  town." 

The  rapacious  look  vanished  in  the 
smile.  Falconer  liked  him,  Manton  had 
always  treated  him  well.  Sometimes  the 
Camp  account  ran  up  steeply,  but  the 
grocer  never  balked  or  nagged.  He  was  a 
fine  'udge  of  men  and  backed  his  judg- 
ment. If  it  said  a  man  was  worthless,  he 
could  not  get  credit  for  a  box  of  matches. 
Manton  could  say  "Yes"  or  "No"  with 
equal  facility.  And  such  a  man  makes 
money. 

"Came  in  this  evening,"  replied  Dick. 
"I  wanted  to  ask  you  to  have  the  account 
made  out.  Guess  it's  a  long  one.  You've 
treated  me  mighty  white,   Mr.  Manton." 

"That's  how  I  treat  white  men,"  replied 
the  other.  "You  stand  A.l  here  as  you 
know.  I'll  lock  up,  then  we'll  go  upstairs 
for  a  talk.  I'm  alone  tonight.  Agnes  is  in 
the  city  visiting  for  a  few  days." 

A  cloud  crossed  the  pleasant  face  of 
the  young  man. 

THEY  went  upstairs,  the  big  woods- 
man, unused  to  houses,  treading  the 
stairs  gingerly.  It  was  Agnes  Manton's 
home.    He  felt  clumsy  and  noisy. 

"You'll  have  something  to  eat?"  asked 
the  host. 

"Just  had  supper.  Thanks  all  the  same," 
replied  Falconer. 

"Light  up  then."  And  he  passed  the 
cigars.     "How  are  things?" 


"Looking  pretty  good," 
said  Dick,  taking  a  cigar. 

"I'm  glad  of  it,"  said  the 
other  heartily.  "You've 
worked  for  it  these  many 
years." 

"Seven,"  nodded  the  visitor.  "I've 
been  tempted  to  quit  often,  but  I  felt  I 
was  on  the  right  track.  You  know  how  it 
is.  When  snow  begins  to  fly  and  you've 
nothing  to  show,  you  feel  Lke  giving  up, 
but  when  spring  rounds  again  the  old 
call  comes  and  you're  bound  to  go  back." 

"And  one  of  these  days  you'll  land  it," 
said  Manton  with  conviction.  "Work 
like  yours  wins  in  the  end." 

The  cordial  sympathy  was  not  without 
its  effect  on  the  young  man.  He  had 
lived  a  lonely  life  and  in  some  ways  knew 
little  of  men.  In  camp  they  were  good  or 
bad,  black  or  white.  He  was  not  accus- 
tomed to  the  subtle,  neutral  tints  of 
civilization.  He  wanted  to  talk  to  thi-s 
friendly,  solid  man,  so  different  from  the 
ordinary  acquaintance.  The  temptation 
was  irresistible. 

"I  guess  I  have  landed  it  this  time," 
he  said. 

"I'm  gladder  than  you  can  think,"  said 
Manton,  stretching  out  his  hand. 

Dick  was  proud.  For  this  man  was 
the  father  of  Agnes. 

"You've  earned  it,  whatever  you've 
won.  Agnes  will  be  glad,  too."  The 
youngster's  face  flushed,  his  eyes  sparkled 
with  pleasure. 

At  the  moment  a  footfall  was  heard  in 
the  street. 

"Someone  at  the  door,"  said  Manton. 
"I'll  run  down.  Have  a'look  at  the  paper 
till  I  get  back." 

HE  went  downstairs,  switched  on  the 
light,  opened  the  door,  then  shut  it 
noisily,  and  stood  in  the  middle  of  the 
floor  with  head  bent,  deep  in  thought. 
Outwardly  calm,  his  face  set  as  marble, 
he  fought  the  sudden  battle  with  great 
temptation.  The  man  above  had  news, 
great  news,  he  believed.  Manton  could 
read  him  like  a  book,  and  there  had  been 
rumors  from  the  hill  country  for  some 
time.  He  knew  Falconer's  mighty  weak- 
ness, drink.  Back  and  forth  raged  the 
battle.  That  which  was  finer  in  the  man 
spoke,  but  the  clamoring,  insistent  voice 
shouted  it  down.  The  man  above  was  a 
weakling,  he  had  won  small  successes  be- 
fore to  fritter  them  away.  To  himself 
this  might  be  the  long-sought  avenue  of 
escape  from  the  bondage  of  the  narrow 
life.  Competition  is  war,  and  the  rules 
of  war  rest  on  expediency.  He  switched 
off  the  light  and  went  upstairs. 

"No  one  there,"  he  said.  "We'll  make 
ourselves  comfortable." 

He  brought  whiskey  and  gin  from  the 
cupboard. 

"We'll  drink  to  prosperity,"  he  said, 
handing  the  bumper  glass  to  Dick,  and 
raising  his  own. 

"To  prosperity,"  echoed  the  young  man. 
draining  the  glass  neat.     The    fire    ran 


The  ivvrid  Ncviiwd  jairyianu,  trie  air  sivcet  ana  clear,  the  woods  deliciously  fragrant.     . 
There  was  a  rustle  in  the  grass  and  she  looked  up  startled.  Falconer  stood  before  her. 
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through  his  veins,  scorching,  glowing, 
genial.  The  walls  of  resolution  were 
down.  What  did  it  matter  with  Agnes' 
father?  For  hours  he  drank  and  talked, 
the  potent  spirit  stilling  the  last  whis- 
pers of  prudence. 

It  was  dawn  of  Sunday  morning  when 
the  head  at  last  sank  on  the  drunken  man's 
breast,  and  he  slept.  Manton  knew  every 
detail  of  his  secret,  but  as  he  looked  on 
the  young  man,  he  felt  like  one  who  has 
murdered,  and  robbed  the  slain.  He  de- 
spised himself,  and  in  the  rose  dawn  of 
the  holy  day,  swore  he  would  not  profit 
by  this  unholy  thing.  Then  a  great  wave 
of  exultation  swept  over  him,  drowning 
the  voice  of  conscience.  The  race  is  to  the 
swift,  and  the  battle  to  the  strong,  Scrip- 
ture notwithstanding. 

III. 

WHEN  Falconer  recovered  from  the 
week's  bout,  and  learned  what  had 
happened,  he  went  straight  from  his  in- 
terview with  the  former  owners  of  the 
property  he  had  worked  upon,  to  Man- 
ton's  store.  The  drink  he  had  taken  had 
stimulated  the  fury  of  his  wrath.  Straight 
from  the  train  he  went,  with  no  plan  in 
mind  other  than  the  determination  to 
avenge  himself  on  the  crafty  thief.  He 
peered  through  the  lighted  window,  crept 
into  the  dark  yard  at  the  back,  but  did  not 
find  the  man  he  sought.  There  were 
lights  upstairs;  there  he  would  find  him, 
where  the  wrong  had  been  done.  He 
walked  to  the  side  door,  knocked,  and 
waited  for  the  heavy,  deliberate  tread. 
Then  he  started  back.  A  light  foot  ran 
swiftly  down  the  stairs,  the  door  opened 
and  in  the  lamp's  radiance  stood  Agnes 
Manton. 

One  cannot  live  in  a  village  without 
hearing  the  gossip  that  drips  and  passes 
for  news.  The  vague  story  of  some  new 
luck  of  Falconer's  and  the  drinking  ca- 
rouse with  which  he  was  celebrating  it 
had  reached  her  when  she  came  home  a 
few  days  before.  There  had  been  a  time 
not  very  far  distant  when  the  big,  good 
looking  miner  had  been  one  of  her  friends 
and  heroes.  His  cheery  acceptance  of 
Fortune's  rebuffs,  his  sturdy,  fighting  op- 
timism, and  resolute  return  to  attack, 
seemed  worthy  of  his  outer  man's  pro- 
mise. He  had  a  bright  comradely  frank- 
ness that  is  to  women  one  of  the  most  at- 
tractive forms  of  flattery.  Something  of 
his  earlier  habits  she  had  known,  and 
esteemed  him  the  more  for  victory  where- 
in so  many  fail.  Latterly,  owing  to  her 
absence  from  home,  she  had  seen  him 
rarely. 

She  was  a  tall,  winsome  girl  of  twenty- 
one,  a  true  daughter  of  the  Northland. 
One  saw  in  her  the  sparkle  and  glow  of 
the  Northern  sunlight,  the  strength  and 
beauty  of  its  hills,  the  fresh  vigor  of  its 
airs.  There  was  nothing  of  the  exotic 
beauty,  destined  to  be  man's  idol,  play- 
thing, or  servant,  in  Agnes  Manton.  Na- 
ture meant  her  to  be  the  matched  mate  of 
manhood's  best.  In  the  grace  of  her  lithe 
form,  the  frank  honest  eyes,  the  bright 
imperiousness  of  her  smile,  one  discerned 
the  reflection  of  a  strong,  fine  soul. 


The  girl  was  proud  of  her  father,  his 
mental  grip,  far-visioned  ambition,  suc- 
cess. His  meaner  side  she  had  not  seen. 
In  comparison  with  his  strong  virtues 
and  self-mastery  the  young  woodsman 
now  appeared  to  greatest  disadvantage. 
She  had  meant  to  be  severe  with  him,  but, 
when  she  saw  him,  a  feeling  of  tender- 
ness came  over  her.  He  had  few  friends 
and  no  home.  She  began  to  frame  ex- 
cuses for  him,  the  lone  wilderness,  hard 
work,  and  then  the  village  with  its  circle 
to  whom  every  event  of  life  is  excuse  for 
drinking. 

"Why,  Dick,  I  am  glad  you've  come," 
she  said,  extending  her  hand.  "Father  is 
away,  but  won't  you  come  in?" 

He  looked  up  at  her  as  he  took  her  hand. 
Of  course  she  didn't  know. 

"Sorry  I  can't,  Agnes,"  he  replied.  "I'm 
pulling  out  to-night,  but  I'm  glad  I  didn't 
miss  you.    It's  good  to  see  you  again." 

She  laughed  and  flushed  a  little  under 
his  frank  eyes. 

"Next  time  you  come  down,  please  re- 
member you  have  friends  here,"  she  said. 
"You  seem  to  have  forgotten  us.  Father 
will  be  sorry  to  have  missed  you." 

"I  saw  him  the  night  I  came  down,"  he 
replied.    "You  were  away." 

"I  did  not  know,"  she  answered.  "They 
tell  me  you  had  luck  in  the  woods.  No  one 
is  better  pleased  than  we  are,  Dick." 

"Oh!  people  talk,"  he  smiled  quietly. 
"I  seem  to  get  near  it,  and  iust  miss  it. 
Remember  the  sick  man  in  Scripture  and 
the  troubled  pool?  Somebody  always 
stepped  in  before  him,  or  shoved  him 
aside." 

"I  never  thought  of  you,  Dick,  as  one 
to  be  shoved  aside  easily."  she  said.  "I 
am  very  sorry,  though.  I  hoped  you  had 
struck  it.     But  won't  you  come  in?" 

"No,    I    must   be    going.      Good-night, 
Agnes,"  he  said.     "And — Agnes." 
"Yes,"  she  responded. 
"Tell  your  father  I  called,  and — well, 
never   mind    that,"    he    added    absently. 
"Would  you  mind  giving  me  that  ribbon 
from  your  hair,  Agnes,  just  for  remem- 
brance, and  better  luck,  and  old  times?" 
The  color  deepened  in  her  face.  Then 
she  laughed  in  her  bright,  musical  way, 
as  she  unfastened  the  ribbon  and  gave  it 
to  him. 

"Goodbye,  Agnes,"  he  said,  lingering  a 
moment  over  her  hand. 

"Goodbye,  Dick,  and  the  best  of  good 
luck,"  she  replied. 

He  went  off  along  the  street.  From  an 
upper  window  she  watched  him,  and 
hated  the  hotel  and  its  crowd,  and  the 
drink,  the  everlasting  drink,  that  breaks 
some  of  the  finest  among  men,  and  yet 
retains  its  lying  glamor  of  manliness. 
That  night,  though.  Falconer  touched  no 
liquor. 

IV. 

MANTON  was  no  coward,  but  he 
hoped  the  disappearance  of  Fal- 
coner was  final.  As  his  daughter  told  of 
the  miner's  visit,  he  was  able  to  fathom 
its  purpose,  and  the  unconscious  counter- 
balancing influence  of  Agnes. 

"I  understood  that  Dick  had  made  a 
strike,  father,"  she  said. 


"So  it  was  reported,"  he  replied. 
"Miner's  optimism,  my  dear,  one  of  the 
most  wonderful  things  in  life." 

"He  said  he  called  here  the  night  he 
came  down,"  she  continued. 

"Yes.  I  kept  him  here  all  night."  There 
was  meaning  in  his  words  that  she  under- 
stood ;  and  she  thought  less  gently  of  Dick 
for  some  time. 

Falconer,  however,  did  not  stay  away. 
He  came  back  to  be  the  living  ghost  of  a 
slain  man,  to  haunt  Manton's  life.  They 
often  met,  but  never,  drunk  or  sober,  did 
the  miner  speak  of  the  work  of  that  evil 
night.  Sometimes  Manton  wished  he 
would,  that  he  might  ease  his  conscience 
by  the  balm  of  his  own  advocacy.  At  first 
Agnes  was  puzzled  by  the  fact  that  Dick 
never  came  to  the  house;  and  then  she 
learned  the  manner  of  his  life,  and  under- 
stood. 

THE  woods  in  which  so  large  a  portion 
of  Falconer's  later  life  had  been 
spent  were  now  shorn  away,  and  the 
work  on  the  pits  began.  Presently  Man- 
ton's  store  was  sold,  and  a  house  built 
on  the  hillside,  near  the  mines,  overlook- 
ing the  wooded  vale  and  lake.  Dick  often 
rambled  through  the  woods,  that,  unob- 
served, he  might  see  the  place.  There 
were  now  no  more  pro.specting  trips. 
Spring  came,  lake  and  river  burst  into 
song,  the  birds  came  back,  the  arbutus 
flowered  in  the  vale,  but  the  call  fell  un- 
heeded on  the  dull  ears  of  Falconer.  No- 
where is  the  descensus  Avemi  swifter 
than  in  the  small  mining  town.  A  book- 
less place,  where  are  few  outer  resources 
for  the  man  who  lacks  the  inner  ones.  The 
one  place  of  amusement,  light,  warmth, 
social  life,  is  the  bar-room — a  steep,  pol- 
ished slide  for  the  slipping  man. 

Dick  was  too  valuable  a  man  to  be  over- 
looked in  a  mining  settlement.  He  was 
reputed  to  know  underground  within  a 
radius  of  twenty  miles  better  than  some 
men  know  the  landscape.  He  became  pit 
boss  for  the  biggest  mine  operating  in 
the  vicinity.  He  had  never  been  to  college 
or  mining  school,  but  he  had  the  knack  of 
things  and,  when  a  tough,  practical  prob- 
lem had  to  be  tackled.  Falconer  was 
fetched.  He  could  get  twice  as  much  work 
out  of  a  gang  as  any  other  boss,  and  that 
without  the  roaring,  cursing  methods  of 
the  typical  gang-driver.  He  understood 
all  men  except  himself,  and  could  manage 
all  others.  The  men  most  difficult  to 
handle,  the  Slav,  Hungarian,  Italian,  with 
their  racial  jealousies,  idolized  him.  His 
weaknesses  made  him  seem  more  human. 
He  remembered  they  were  men  and  not 
beasts;  and  there  was  no  calculation  or 
self  interest  in  his  kindness.  When  fac- 
tion fights  broke  out,  and  police  and  priest 
were  alike  powerless  to  still  the  storm, 
the  cry  for  Dick  went  up,  and  he  could 
still  the  fiercest  raging  in  his  fearless 
fashion,  that  was  afraid  of  neither  knife 
nor  bullet.  In  the  pits  he  was  lord.  Out- 
side, his  wages  went  in  drink.  Men  liked 
and  pitied  him.  There  were  good  women 
who  sorrowed  over  him. 

Continued  on  page  98 


Editor's  Note — The  movement  for  the  extension  of  the  vote  to  women  gained  an  impetus 
by  the  action  of  the  Alberta  Legislature  in  passmg  an  Equal  Franchise  measure.  The 
most  important  individual  factor  in  achieving  this  decision  was  Mrs.  Nellie  McClung. 
Her  books  and  her  platform  performances  have  made  Mrs.  McClung  the  outstanding 
figure  in  the  fight  for  woman's  rights.  Accordingly,  when  the  editors  of  MacLean's 
decided  that  the  subject  introduced  some  months  ago  by  Stephen  Leacock  in  his  article 
"The  Woman  Question"  could  be  continued  with  interest  to  the  readers  of  MacLean's,  by 
having  the  same  topic  treated  from  the  feminine  standpoint,  the  first  name  that  sug- 
gested itself  naturally  was  that  of  Mrs.  McClung.  She  consented  to  write  an  article  for 
the  readers  of  MacLean's,  despite  the  fact  that  her  time  is  very  much  taken  up  by  the 
work  in  the  West  in  which  she  is  taking  an  active  part.    Accordingly,  we  present: 

Speaking  of  Women 


subscription 


THE   Cave  Dweller,   long 
ago,    realizing    that    the 
food  supply  was   limited 
and   hard  to  obtain,   was  dis- 
posed to  look  upon  every  other 
man  as  a  possible  rival; 
and    considered     it    good 
policy  to  kill  at  sight  in 
order     that     the     crowd 
around     the     Neolithic 
lunch   counter   might  be 
lessened.     The  reasoning 
was  economically  sound, 
too.    If  the  divisor  is  les- 
sened, the  quotient  is  cor- 
respondingly increased! 

Life  was  simple  then. 
Every  man  was  his  own 
lawyer,  butcher,  barber, 
drycleaner ;  he  settled  his 
own  quarrels,  without 
lawyers'  fees  or  "notes"; 
there  were  no  apartment 
houses,  tax-notices,  rural 
mail  delivery,  water  rates, 
lists,  or  any  other  complication. 

But  it  was  not  long  before  men  began 
to  plan  greater  tasks  than  could  be  ac- 
complished by  individual  effort,  and  the 
idea  slowly  grew  that  the  other  man 
might  be  a  real  help  at  times  and  perhaps 
it  was  a  mistake  always  to  kill  him.  Co- 
operation began  when  one  man  chased  the 
bear  out  of  the  cave  and  another  man 
killed  him  when  he  ran  past  the  gap! 

Since  then  the  idea  of  co-operation  has 
steadily  grown.  Now  we  are  so  utterly 
■dependent  upon  the  other  man — or  woman 
— that  we  cannot  live  a  day  without  them. 
But  the  primitive  instincts  die  hard! 
Men  are  still  haunted  by  the  ghost  of  that 
old  fear  that  there  may  not  be  enough  of 
some  things  to  go  around  if  too  many  peo- 
ple have  the  same  chance  of  obtaining  a 
share.  They  join  in  the  thanksgiving  of 
the  old  blessing: 

"Six   potatoes  among  the  four  of   us; 
Thank  the  Lord  there  ain't  any  more  of  us." 

*TpHIS     deep-rooted     fear,     that     any 
■*■  change  may  bring  personal  inconven- 
ience, lies  at  the  root  of  much  of  the  op- 
position to  all  reform. 

Men  lield  to  slavery  for  long  years,  con- 
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doning  and  justifying  it, 
because  they  were  afraid 
that  without  slave  labor 
life  would  not  be  comfort- 
able. Certain  men  have 
opposed  the  advancement 
of  women  for  the  same 
reason;  their  hearts  have 
been  beset  with  the  old 
black  fear  that,  if  women 
were  allowed  equal  rights 
with  men,  some  day  some 
man  would  go  home  and 
find  the  dinner  not  ready, 
and  the  potatoes  not 
even  peeled!  But  not 
many  give  expression  to 
this  fear,  as  a  reason  for 
their  opposition.  They 
say  they  oppose  the  enfranchisement  of 
women  because  they  are  too  frail,  weak 
and  sweet  to  mingle  in  the  hurly-burly  of 
life;  that  women  have  far  more  influence 
now  than  if  they  could  vote,  and  besides, 
God  never  intended  them  to  vote,  and  it 
would  break  up  the  home,  and  make  life 
a  howling  wilderness ;  the  world  would  be 
full  of  neglected  children  (or  none  at  all) 
and  the  homely  joys  of  the  fireside  would 
vanish  from  the  earth. 

I  remember  once  hearing  an  eloquent 
speaker  cry  out  in  alarm, 
"If  women  ever  get  the 
vote,  who  will  teach  us  to 
say  our  prayers?" 

Surely  his  experience 
of  the  franchised  class 
had  been  an  unfortunate 
one  when  he  could  not  be- 
lieve that  anyone  could 
both  vote  and  pray! 

That  women  are  phys- 
ically inferior  to  men  is  a 
strange  reason  for  plac- 
ing them  under  a  further 
handicap,  and  we  are  sur- 
prised to  find  it  advanced 
in  all  seriousness  as  an 


suflfrage.  The  exercising  of  the 
ballot  does  not  require  physical 
strength  or  endurance.  Surely 
the  opponents  of  woman  suf- 
frage do  not  mean  to  advocate 
that  a  strong  fist  should  rule;  just  now 
we  are  a  bit  sensitive  about  this,  and  such 
doctrine  is  not  popular.  Might  is  not 
right;  with  our  heart's  blood  we  declare 
it  is  not! 

No  man  has  the  right  to  citizenship  on 
his  weight,  height,  or  lifting  power;  he 
exercises  this  right  because  he  is  a  human 
being,  with  hands  to  work,  brain  to  think, 
and  a  life  to  live. 


argument  against  woman 


IT  is  to  save  women  from  toil  and  fatigue 
and  all  unpleasantness  that  the  chival- 
rous ones  would  deny  her  the  right  of  ex- 
ercising the  privileges  of  citizenship; 
though  just  how  this  could  be  brought 
about  is  not  stated.  Women  are  already 
in  the  battle  of  life;  thirty  per  cent,  of  the 
adult  women  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States  are  wage  earners,  and  the  per- 
centage grows  every  day.  How  does  the 
lack  of  the  ballot  help  them?  Is  it  any 
comfort  to  the  woman  who  feels  the  sting 
of  social  injustice  to  reflect  that  she,  at 
least,  had  no  part  in  making  such  a  law? 
Or  do  the  poor  women  who  go  through  the 
deserted  streets  in  the  grey  dawn  to  their 
homes,  alone  and  unprotected  after  their 
hard  night's  work  at  office-cleaning,  ever 
proudly  reflect  that  at  least  they  have 
never  had  to  drag  their 
skirts  in  the  mire  of  the 
polls,  or  be  stared  at  by 
rude  men  as  they  ap- 
proach the  ballot  box? 

The  physical  disability 
of  women  is  an  additional 
reason  for  their  having 
the  franchise.  The  bal- 
lot is  such  a  simple,  easy 
way  of  expressing  a  pre- 
ference or  wish  so  "gen- 
teel," ladylike  and  digni- 
fied. 


N' 


OW  even  in  the  mat- 
ter  o  f  homesteads 
women    are   not   allowed 
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free  land  unless  they  are  widows  with  the 
care  of  minor  children ;  although  any 
man  who  is  of  the  age  of  eighteen  may 
have  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  on  pay- 
ment of  ten  dollars,  and 
the  performance  of  cer- 
tain duties.  The  alleged 
reason  for  this  discrim- 
ination is  that  women 
cannot  perform  the  re- 
quired duties  and  so,  to 
save  them  from  the  temp- 
tation of  trying,  the  Gov- 
ernment in  its  fatherly 
wisdom  denies  them  the 
chance. 

But  women  are  doing 
homestead  duties  wher- 
ever homestead  duties 
are  being  done.  Women 
suffer  the  hardships  — 
cold,  hunger,  loneliness — 
against  which  there  is  no 
law;  and,  when  the  homestead  is  "proved," 
all  the  scrub  cleared,  and  the  land  broken, 
the  husband  may  sell  the  whole  thing 
without  his  wife's  knowledge,  and  he  can 
take  the  money  and  depart,  without  a 
word.  Against  this  there  is  no  law 
either ! 

No  person  objects  to  the  homesteader's 
wife  having  to  get  out  wood,  or  break  up 
scrub  land,  or  drive  oxen,  so  long  as  she 
is  not  doing  these  things  for  herself  and 
has  no  legal  claim  on  the  result  of  her 
labor.  Working  for  someone  else  is  very 
sweet  and  womanly,  and  most  commend- 
able. What  a  neat  blending  there  is  of 
kindness  and  cruelty  in  the  complacent 
utterances  of  the  armchair  philosophers 
who  tell  us  that  women  have  not  the 
physical  strength  to  do  the  hard  tasks  of 
life,  and  therefore  should  not  be  allowed 
to  vote!  Kindness  and  cruelty  have  never 
blended  well,  though  clever  people  have 
tried  to  bring  it  about. 

Little  Harry  had  a  birthday  party  one 
day,  and  as  part  of  the  entertainment  he 
proudly  exhibited  a  fine  family  of  young 
puppies,  who  occupied  a  corner  of  the 
barn.  One  of  his  little  guests  seemed  to  be 
greatly  attracted  by  the  smallest  puppy. 
He  carried  it  about  in  his  arms  and  ap- 
peared to  lavish  great  affection  on  it! 
At  last,  he  took  it  into  the  house,  and  in- 
terviewed Harry's  mother.  "Oh,  Mrs. 
Brovm,"  he  said,  "this  little  puppy  is 
smaller  than  any  of  the  others — and 
Harry  says  it  will  never  grow  to  be  a  fire 
big  dog — and  maybe  it  is  sick — and  it  is  a 
dear  sweet  pet — and  please  may  we 
drown  it!" 

I  SAW  a  letter  last  week  which  was 
virritten  to  the  Sunshine  Editor  of  one 
of  our  papers,  from  a  woman  on  the 
homestead.  She  asked  if  a  pair  of  boots 
could  be  sent  to  her,  for  she  had  to  get  out 
all  the  wood  from  the  bush.  Her  husband 
had  gone  to  work  in  the  mines  in  B.C. 
She  expressed  her  gratitude  for  the  help 
she  had  received  from  Sunshine  before, 
and  voiced  the  hope  that  when  "she  got 
things  going"  .she  would  be  able  to  show 
her  gratitude  by  helping  someone  else. 
There  was  no  word  of  complaint.  And 
this  brave  woman  is  typical  of  many. 
Whether  able  or  not  able,  women  are  out 


in  the  world,  meeting  its  conditions,  bear- 
ing its  conditions,  fighting  their  own  bat- 
tles, and  always  under  a  handicap. 

Now  the  question  is,  what  are  we  going 
to  do  about  it? 

One  way,  pursued  by 
many,  is  to  turn  blind 
eyes  to  conditions  as  they 
are,  and  "haver"  away 
about  how  frail  and 
sweet  women  are;  and 
that  what  they  need  is 
greater  dependence.  This 
babble  of  marriage  and 
home  for  every  woman 
sounds  soothing,  but  does 
not  seem  to  lead  any- 
where. Before  the  war, 
there  were  a  million  and 
a  half  more  women  than 
men  in  the  Old  Country 
alone — what  will  the  pro- 
portion be  when  the  war, 
with  its  fearful  destruction  of  men,  is 
over?  One  would  think,  to  read  the  vapor- 
ings  which  pass  as  articles  on  the  suffrage 
question,  that  good  reliable  husbands  will 
be  supplied  upon  request,  if  you  would 
only  write  your  name  and  address  plainly 
and  enclose  a  stamped  envelope. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  the  old  avenues 
of  labor  have  been  closed  to  women.  The 
introduction  of  machinery  has  done  this, 
for  now  the  work  is  done  in  factories, 
which  formerly  was  done  by  hand  labor. 
Women  have  not  deserted  their  work,  but 
the  work  has  been  taken  from  them. 
Sometimes  it  is  said  that  women  are  try- 
ing to  usurp  men's  place  in  the  world ;  and 
if  they  were,  it  would  be  merely  an  act 
of  retaliation,  for  men  have  already 
usurped  women's  sphere.  We  have  men 
cooks,  milliners,  hairdressers,  dressmak- 
ers, laundrymen — yes,  men  have  invaded 
women's  sphere.  It  is  inevitable  and  can- 
not be  changed  by  words  of  protest.  Peo- 
ple do  well  to  accept  the  inevitable. 

MEN  and  women  have  two  distinct 
spheres,  when  considered  as  men 
and  women,  but  as  human  beings  there  is 
a  great  field  of  activity  which  they  may — 
and  do  occupy  in  common.  Now  it  is  in 
this  common  field  of  activity  that  women 
are  asking  for  equal  privileges.  There  is 
not  really  much  argument 
in  pointing  out  that  wo- 
men cannot  lay  bricks, 
nor  string  electric  wire, 
and  therefore  can  never 
be  regarded  as  man's 
equal  in  the  matter  of 
citizenship.  Man  cannot 
live  by  bricks  alone!  And 
we  might  with  equal  fool- 
ishness declare  that  be- 
cause a  man  (as  a  rule) 
cannot  thread  a  needle, 
or  "turn  a  heel,"  there- 
fore he  should  not  ever 
be  allowed  to  vote.  Life 
i  s  more  than  laying 
bricks  or  threading 
needles,  for  we  have  di- 
verse gifts  given  to  us  by  an  all-wise 
Creator! 

The  exceptional  woman  can  do  many 
things,  and  these  exceptions  simply  prove 


that  there  is  no  rule.  There  is  a  woman  in 
the  Qu'Appelle  Valley  who  runs  a  big 
wheat  farm  and  makes  money.  The  Agri- 
cultural Editor  of  the  Manitoba  Free 
Press  is  a  woman  who  is  acknowledged 
to  be  one  of  the  best  crop  experts  in 
Canada.  Figures  do  not  confuse  her! 
Even  if  the  average  woman  is  not  always 
sure  of  the  binominal  theorem,  that  i^oes 
not  prove  that  she  is  incapable  of  saying 
who  shall  make  the  laws  under  which  she 
shall  live. 

T>  UT  when  all  other  arguments  fail, 
-*-'  the  anti-suffragist  can  always  go 
back  to  the  "saintly  motherhood  one,  and 
"the  hand  that  rocks."  There  is  the  per- 
ennial bloom  that  flourishes  in  all  cli- 
mates. Women  are  the  mothers  of  the 
race — therefore  they  can  be  nothing  else. 
When  once  a  woman  has  a  child,  they 
argue,  she  must  stay  right  on  the  job  of 
raising  it.  Children  have  been  blamed 
for  many  things  very  unjustly,  and  one  of 
the  most  outstanding  of  these  is  that 
they  take  up  all  their  mother's  time,  and 
are  never  able  to  care  for  themselves ; 
that  no  one  can  do  anything  for  the  child 
but  the  mother;  not  even  caring  for  it 
once  every  four  years.  From  observation 
and  experience.  I  wish  to  state  positively 
that  children  do  grow  up — indeed  they  do 
— far  too  soon.  The  delightful  days  of 
babyhood  and  childhood  are  all  too  short, 
and  they  grow  independent  of  us;  and  in 
a  little  while  the  day  comes,  no  matter 
how  hard  we  try  to  delay  it,  when  they  go 
out  from  us,  to  make  their  own  way  in 
the  world,  and  we  realize,  with  a  queer 
stabbing  at  our  hearts,  that  in  the  going 
of  our  first-born,  our  own  youthfulness 
has  gone  too!  And  it  seems  such  a  cruel 
short  time  since  he  was  born  ! 

Yes,  it  is  true.  Children  do  grow  up. 
And  when  they  have  gone  from  their 
mother,  she  still  has  her  life  to  live. 

The  strong,  active,  virile  woman  of 
fifty,  with  twenty  good  years  ahead  of  her, 
with  a  wealth  of  experience  and  wisdom, 
with  a  heart  mellowed  by  time  and  filled 
with  that  large  charity  which  only  comes 
by  knowledge — is  a  force  to  be  reckoned 
with  in  the  uplift  of  the  world. 

But  if  a  woman  has  had  the  narrow  out- 
look on  life  all  the  way  along — if  her 
efforts  have  been  all 
made  on  behalf  of  her 
own  family,  she  cannot 
quickly  adjust  herself  to 
anything  else,  even  when 
her  family  no  longer  need 
her.  There  is  no  sadder 
sight  than  the  middle- 
aged  woman  left  alone 
and  purposeless  when  her 
family  have  gone.  "1  am 
a  woman  of  fifty,  strong, 
healthy — a  college  grad- 
uate," I  once  heard  a  wo- 
man say.  "My  children 
no  longer  need  me  —  my 
attentions  embarra-i^s 
them  —  I  gave  them  all 
my  thought,  all  my  time 
— I  stifled  every  ambition  to  serve  them. 
Now  I  am  too  old  to  gain  new  interests. 
I  am  a  woman  without  a  job." 
Continued  on  page  96 
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THE  STORY —UP    TO    THE 
PRESENT 

Allan  Baird,  who  has  been  run- 
ning a  preliminary  survey  line  for 
a   new   railroad   to   Hudson's   Bay, 
meets  Hertha  MacLure,  a  striking- 
ly   attractive    but  very  mysterious 
girl  who  runs  a  trading  post,  for- 
merly managed  by  her  father,  and 
who  is  known  all  through  the  north 
country  as  "The  Frost  Girl,"  on  ac- 
count   of   her   coldness    to    all    the 
men  who  visit  the  post.    Baird  com- 
pletes  his   survey   and  returns    to 
,  headquarters  at  Toronto,  where  he 
receives  peremptory  orders  to  start 
at  once  on  a  complete  survey  line 
from,  his  chief.  Baird  must  complete 
his  work  and  file  plans  at  Ottawa 
by  April  1.    He  at  once  returns  to 
the  north.   Four  days  out  from  Sa- 
bawe,  his  base  of  supplies,  nine  of 
his  dogs  are  poisoned  over    night. 
Baird  goes  to  the  post  of  the  Frost 
Girl  to  secure  supplies.    She  refuses 
absolutely    to    sell    him    anything. 
He   then  hurries   back   to  get  sup- 
plies up  from  Sabawe,  and,  after  a 
long  delay,  gets  back  to  camp  to  find 
that  his  hungry  men  have  gone  to 
secure  supplies  by  force    from   the 
Frost    Girl.     He  protects  the  Post 
from  his  men  and  sends  them  back 
to   camp.    By   this   time  Baird  re- 
alizes that  he  is  in  love  ivith  the 
girl.    He  starts  out  himself  to  dis- 
cover who  poisoned  the  dogs  and  at 
a  camping  place  where  the   teams 
have    been    accustomed  to  stop    he 
finds  a  man  hiding  pieces  of  frozen 
meat  in  the  snow  around  the  camp 
where    the    dogs  would  find  it  the 
next  time  they  stopped  there.    He 
endeavors  to  overpower  the  stran- 
ger   and    a    fierce  struggle  ensues, 
from  which  Baird  issues  victor,  his 
opponent  sustaining  a  broken  arm. 
The    poisoner  gets  away,    however. 
In    striking    across  the  ice,    Baird 
breaks     through     and     is     nearly 
drowned.    Fighting   his    way    back 
to  camp  in  freezing  condition,    he 
nearly  succumbs,  but  is  found  and 
rescued  by  the  Frost  Girl.      He  is 
nursed  back  to  life  by  Hertha  and 
their  intimacy  ripens  to  friendship. 
In   the  meantime   the  guardian   of 
the  food  cache  is  lured  away  by  an 
Indian  and,  in  his  absence,  the  cache 
is  burned.    They  catch  the  Indian, 
who  proves  to  be  one  of  the  Frost 
Girl's  "people."    She  comes  to  the 
camp  to  plead  for  him  and  reveals 
to  Allan  that  she  has  been  oppos- 
ing  him   because   she    believes   the 
building  of  a  railroad  will  drive  the 
Indians,  the  rightful  possessors  of 
the     country,    away.     She    spends 
Christmas  Day  in  cam.p. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 
Wavy  Hair  and  Narrow  Nose 

SOME  day  some  super-scientist  will 
tell  us  why  a  white  skin,  wavy  hair 
and  a  narrow  nose  have  given  men  the 
desire,  and  the  power,  to  go  anywhere, 
work  anywhere,  live  anjrwhere.  Now  we 
only  know  that  the  desire,  and  the  power, 
exist.  The  broad-nosed,  frizzly-locked 
black-skinned  man  left  Africa  only  when 
carried  away.  The  yellow-hued,  straight- 
haired  people  continued  to  pack  them- 
selves into  the  eastern  side  of  a  contin- 
ent. 

Some  of  them  have  followed,  but  it  has 
always  been  the  wavy-haired,  fair- 
skinned  man  who  has  led.  Beneath  the 
fair  skin  is  a  power  to  endure.  Beneath 
the  wavy  hair  is  a  will  to  go  on.  Neither 
the  heat  of  the  desert,  the  reek  of  the 
tropics  nor  the  cold  of  the  arctic  has  kept 
him  back.  The  sea  kills  but  never  fright- 
ens him.  The  north  has  chilled  the  last 
heart  beat  only  to  bring  a  dozen  beating 
hearts  to  the  spot.  The  desert  glistens 
with  bones  which  become  guide  posts  for 
others. 

From  the  pleasant  places  the  wavy- 
haired  ones  went  in  all  directions  until 
all  the  travellers  have  met,  until  all  the 
world  bears  their  footprints.  It  has  be- 
come so  common  we  have  ceased  to  mar- 
vel. A  railroad  across  the  Andes,  two 
continents  separated  for  the  first  time 
and  forever,  a  flag  at  the  bottom  of  the 
earth,  a  college  in  China,  two  lines  of 
steel  through  the  heart  of  Africa,  a  trap- 
per's hut  buried  by  Arctic  snows,  a  pros- 
pector's tent  snuggled  at  the  base  of  an 
unknown  peak — lured  by  gold,  adventure, 
driven  by  religious  zeal,  or  simply  called 
by  the  day's  work,  the  white  man  has 
gone,  and  his  mile-stones  are  infinite. 

Allan  Baird  and  his  crew  were  of  the 
narrow-nosed,  wavy-haired  races.  They 
or  their  fathers  came  from  sunny.pleasant 
lands,  but  neither  Indian  or  Eskimo 
could  have  been  more  enduring  in  the 
bitter  weather  that  followed  their  holiday. 
On,  on,  always  on,  they  pressed,  despite 
blizzard  and  intense  cold.  Men  laughed 
when  their  noses  turned  white,  jested  as 
they  stamped  their  feet  and  threshed 
their  arms. 

'TpHE  days  became  longer  and  the  line 
-*■  lengthened  more  rapidly.  Each  night 
the  great  inland  sea  to  the  north  was 
nearer.  Each  morning  there  was  re- 
newed determination.  It  was  work,  hard, 
cruel,  torturing  work,  but  they  made  of  it 
a  game  and  in  time  the  fast-growing  pay- 
checks were  forgotten  in  the  zest  of  this 
contest  between  the  fair-skinned  and  the 
northland. 

For  a  while  Allan  worked  continually 


at  the  head  of  his  men.  The  morning  after 
Christmas  he  had  seen  Hertha  alone.  The 
crew  had  gone  and  she  was  preparing  to 
leave  for  her  home.  It  had  been  the 
moment  for  which  he  had  been  looking.  If 
it  had  been  love  before,  what  was  it  now, 
he  thought,  as  he  stood  beside  her  in 
front  of  the  great  campfire?  His  ears 
roared  with  the  singing  in  his  heart.  The 
gloom  of  the  forest  was  the  brightness 
of  a  summer's  day.  He  was  Sure  he 
heard  birds  in  the  spruce. 

But  that  was  all.  If  Hertha  had  been 
metamorphosed  by  the  Christmas  celebra- 
tion, she  had  quickly  reverted.  The  light 
was  gone  from  her  eyes,  the  elation  from 
her  bearing.  There  was  no  return  to  the 
grim  expression  of  the  girl  who  had  re- 
fused food  to  the  surveying  crew,  or  to 
the  defiance  of  the  Indian's  defender. 

Instead  there  was  a  quiet,  sad-eyed  girl. 
Had  that  been  all  Allan  would  have  ended 
it  right  there.  Only  a  touch  of  sadness 
was  needed  to  open  his  arms  and  enfold 
the  fur-clad  figure.  But  something  held 
him  back,  something  behind  the  sad  eyes, 
something  resolute  in  the  carriage  of  the 
lynx-covered  shoulders.  She  answered 
the  ardent  glances  of  the  engineer  with 
distant,  almost  brooding  eyes.  There  was 
a  fixed  purpose  in  the  quick,  competent 
harnessing  of  her  dogs,  a  task  In  which 
no  one  could  assist. 

When  at  last,  the  team  ready  and  im- 
patient, she  turned  to  Allan,  she  was 
quick,  matter  of  fact. 

"You  have  been  very  good  to  me,"  she 
said  as  she  extended  a  mittened  hand. 
"I  enjoyed  every  minute  yeste'-day.  And 
the  Indian?  You  won't  stick  to  your  de- 
cision?" 

"I  have  already  decided,  Hertha.  He 
goes  home  this  morning." 

"I  will  be  ready  to  answer  for  what  he 
did."  she  said  simply. 

"There  is  nothing  to  answer  for.  That 
is  forgotten.  We're  starting  new,  aren't 
we?" 

"Yes,"  srhe  said,  as  she  turned  to  her 
carriole. 

"And  when  will  I  see  you  again, 
Hertha?  Can't  we  discover  a  sick  Indian 
up  here  somewhere?" 

"You  are  getting  too  far  away,  but  you 
will  stop  when  you  go  out  in  the  spring?" 

It  was  the  first  concession  on  her  part 
and  Allan  stepped  forward  eagerly.  But 
she  was  already  in  her  toboggan. 

"Tell  me  one  thing,"  she  commanded 
suddenly.  "Do  you  think  now  that  you 
can  finish  the  work  on  time?" 

"Unless  there's  nothing  except  a  lot  of 
hard  work  ahead  of  us.  We're  ahead  of 
schedule  and,  while  the  worst  of  the  win- 
ter is  coming,  the  crew's  working  like  a 
cyclone.    We're  bound  to  win." 

"Mush!"  cried  Hertha;  and,  before  Al- 
lan   could    comprehend,    the    six    great 
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huskies  had  snatched  her  from  him. 
Across  the  open  they  swept  and  into  the 
trail  through  the  forest.  As  the  leader 
dashed  into  the  spruce,  Hertha  turned 
quickly.  It  was  too  dark  to  see  her  face, 
but  Allan  answered  the  wave  of  her  hand 
and  he  felt  certain  that  she  had  smiled. 

FOR  a  day  or  two  Allan  was  depressed 
by  the  girl's  manner  upon  leaving.  He 
had  felt  that  the  Christmas  day  celebra- 
tion had  cleared  the  ground  between  them, 
that  at  last  there  was  a  complete  under- 
standing of  those  things  which  had  ob- 
truded themselves  before.  Like  all  re- 
verent lovers,  he  felt  alternate  doubts 
and  hopes.  The  memory  of  a  smile  across 
the  Christmas  campfire  meant  that  she 
loved  him.  Recollection  of  a  whispered 
pleasantry  with  Denny  Slavin  meant  that 
she  was  more  impressed  with  the  young 
engineer's  nonsense.  He  remembered  the 
days  spent  in  her  cabin,  the  warm,  brown 
hand  in  his ;  and  the  vision  of  the  strange 
leave-taking  wiped  out  all  else. 

Allan's  first  act  was  to  release  the  In- 
dian. If  Hertha  were  responsible  there 
was  no  more  danger.  She  had  said  that 
she  wished  to  be  friends.  It  was  Allan's 
heart  rather  than  his  head,  however,  that 
prompted  this  action.  He  could  not  bear 
the  thought  of  the  prisoner  sitting  always 
before  him  when  she  had  travelled  so  far 
to  offer  herself  in  his  place. 

When  the  men  came  in  that  night 
there  was  a  glance  or  two  at  the  empty 
place  beside  the  big  campfire,  a  whis- 
pered question  of  the  cook,  and  that  was 
all.  At  supper  time  Allan  explained  that 
he  could  get  the  Indian  any  time  he  war 
needed,  and  that  he  had  given  information 
which  led  to  the  people  who  had  hired  him. 
The  men  were  satisfied  and  the  incident 
was  forgotten. 

CAMP  was  moved  every  second  day. 
The  dog  teams  went  to  Sabawe  and 
returned  with  more  supplies.  Some  of 
the  teams  returned  to  the  railroad  im- 
mediately and  the  others  went  forward 
with  provisions  for  another  cache. 

Nothing  happened.  No  more  dogs  were 
poisoned.  Cache  guardians  passed  end- 
less days  unmolested.  The  line  went  on. 
Allan,  confident  that  opposition  had 
ecased,  buoyant  with  the  knowledge  of 
Hertha's  loyalty,  toiled  the  harder  at 
the  head  of  the  survey,  leaving  to  Hughey 
the  camp  moving,  cache  buildiing  and 
hauling. 

The  only  incident  in  January  was  a  visit 
from  Alfred  Hardisty,  the  missionary. 
He  stopped  one  night  on  his  way  to  some 
Indians  farther  to  the  north.  He  was 
pleasant,  talked  with  the  men,  asked  as  to 
the  progress  of  the  work,  ate  with  them, 
and  the  next  morning  went  on.  Allan  was 
civil,  hospitable,  but  his  resentment  was 
only  increased  when  the  missionary  spoke 
of  Hertha  and  their  co-operation  in  the 
work  among  the  Indians.  There  was  an 
unctuous  proprietorship  in  his  reference 
to  her  that  maddened  Allan,  that  brought 
plausible  reasons  for  her  strange  de- 
parture the  morning  after  Christmas, 
that  arou.sed  new  doubts  and  fears;  until 
finally,  toward  the  end  of  January,  he  de- 
cided that  he  must  see  her. 


It  is  easy  for  the  youth  in  love  to  make 
all  things  conform.  Black  is  neither  black 
nor  white  if  he  wishes.  Standards  of  con- 
duct, ideas  and  ideals,  all  must  give  way 
to  the  one  big  thing  in  the  man's  life. 
Civilization  with  its  well-ordered  ways 
does  not  ask  much  in  this  regard.  The 
wilderness,  where  each  man  becomes  his 
own  standard,  where  liberty  may  so 
easily  become  license,  where  only  the 
human  will  is  law,  is  conducive  to  what 
the  untempted  term  laxity,  absence  of 
moral  stamina.  It  is  easy  to  walk  straight 
on  a  pavement,  hard  to  find  your  way  in 
en  unlracked  forest. 

So  Allan,  convincing  himself  at  last 
that  the  work  was  going  well,  that  noth- 
ing now  would  interrupt  the  steady  march 
northward,  left  one  morning  with  the 
Sabawe  dog-train.  In  the  forenoon  of  the 
third  day  he  alighted  on  the  river  ice  in 
front  of  the  MacLure  Post  and,  as  the 
dogs  sped  onward,  climbed  the  bank  ro 
Hertha's  cabin. 

"D  UT  the  place  was  locked  and  quiet. 
•'-'  He  went  to  the  store,  where  Me-mi- 
je-is,  his  arm  whole  again,  stood  behind 
the  counter.  In  a  few  English  words  the 
Indian  told  tl^at  Hertha  was  g^)ne,  that 
she  would  not  return  for  several  days, 
that  he  did  not  know  her  destination  or 
the  object  of  her  journey. 

Alone,  more  disheartened  than  before, 
angry  and  disgTJsted  with  himself  for  hav- 
ing deserted  his  work,  Allan  plodded  back 
to  camp.  He  was  four  days  on  the  trail, 
days  in  which  he  travelled  with  all  pos- 
sible speed  while  there  was  light,  nights 
in  which  he  sat  beside  his  solitary  camp- 
fire  and  became  the  victim  of  all  the  fears 
and  forebodings  that  solitude  and  dejec- 
tion can  inspire. 

Weary  from  the  forced  travel  of  his 
last  day,  Allan  arrived  in  camp  at  dark. 
The  crew  was  not  in  from  the  survey  line. 
The  cook  was  bending  over  his  range,  and 
he  had  only  a  word  of  greeting  for  hi.s 
chief.  Hughey  alone  sat  beside  the  big 
campfire,  and  he  only  looked  up  as  Allan 
dropped  to  a  seat  beside  him.  For  a 
minute  both  were  silent.  Then  the  en- 
gineer braced  his  shoulders  and  turned  to 
the  woodsman. 

"Well,  what's  happened  this  time?"  he 
asked  with  the  tone  of  a  man  who  ex- 
pects the  worst. 

"The  hardest  yet,  lad,"  was  the  quiet 
response.  "It's  worse  because  we're  so  far 
from  Sabawe." 

Allan  did  not  ask  for  details.  He  was 
too  busy  convicting  himself  of  the  blame, 
cursing  the  weakness  which  had  drawn 
him  from  the  battle-line. 

"We're  down  to  about  two  days'  grub," 
continued  Hughey,  "and  no  chance  to  get 
any  in  when  that's  gone." 

"The  same  old  story?"  asked  A)lan 
wearily. 

"Yes,  except  it's  played  to  a  different 
tune.  Night  before  last  four  half-breeds 
came  into  camp  from  the  south.  We  fed 
them  and  they  slept  beside  the  fire.  Thai 
is,  they  said  they  would,  and  we  let  them. 
No  one  thought  anything  of  it.  They  told 
a  good  story  about  coming  through  to  the 
bay  to  tell  the  factor  that  the  post  on  a 


lake  way  south  of  here  burned  out,  and 
asking  him  for  g^rub  for  the  trader. 

"Well,  the  next  morning  when  the  cook 
got  up  they  was  gone  and  every  dog  and 
dog-harness  and  toboggan  in  the  outfit 
was  gone,  too.  I  took  after  them,  be- 
cause they  were  headed  north  and  for  the 
cache.  But  when  I  got  to  it  there  wasn't 
a  sign  of  anything  except  the  lad  who 
guarded  it.  They'd  surprised  him  and 
taken  everything  in  the  place  and  headed 
on  north.  I  followed  them  for  ten  miles, 
and  then  they  crossed  that  big  barren  we 
found  last  summer.  The  wind  was  blow- 
ing, and  in  half  a  mile  there  wasn't  a 
sign  of  their  track.  I  came  back  because 
it  wasn't  any  use." 

Allan  had  no  comment  to  make.  It 
was  all  that  he  had  feared,  and,  coupled 
with  the  blow  was  the  quick  thought 
that  Hertha  had  been  gone  from  her  post, 
that  her  mission  was  secret  or  the  Indian 
would  have  told  him.  He  hated  himself 
for  the  thought,  but  he  could  not  erase  it 
from  his  mind.  Hertha  had  said  she 
wished  to  be  his  friend,  but  there  had  fol- 
lowed the  strange  question  upon  her  de- 
parture the  day  after  Christmas.  She 
had  seen  the  folly  of  trying  to  oppose  a 
railroad;  and  now  came  this. 

There  were  only ,  two  answers  to  the 
problem.  In  the  month  that  had  passed, 
her  old  purpose,  her  old,  absurd,  quixotic 
idea  of  saving  the  land  for  the  Indian, 
had  returned  with  its  former  force,  or  she 
had  been  deceiving  him  from  the  begin- 
ning and  was  the  agent  of  the  National 
people. 

For  once  Allan  met  an  obstacle  without 
the  fighting  spirit,  without  a  plan.  Not 
even  commenting  on  what  Hughey  had 
told  him,  he  arose  and  went  to  his  tent. 

CHAPTER  XVIII 

The  Chosen  Twenty 

T>  ECAUSE  Allan's  nose  was  narrow. 
■*-'  his  brown  hair  wavy,  his  skin  white 
beneath  the  tan,  he  emerged  from  his  tent 
at  supper  time  with  the  conquering  spirit 
of  his  race.  In  that  hour  alone  he  had 
fought  it  out.  His  heart  told  him  that 
Hertha  had  had  nothing  to  do  with  this 
latest  attack.  His  head  cited  many  things 
to  deny  this.  His  heart  told  him  she 
cared.  His  head  told  him  there  was  noth- 
ing upon  which  to  found  such  a  belief, 
that  she  had  fooled  him  with  a  purpose. 

But,  Hertha  or  someone  else,  he  and 
his  work  were  the  objects  of  attack.  He 
and  the  survey  were  threatened  with 
failure.  He  and  his  men  were  menace<i 
with  starvation.  Hertha  or  someone  else, 
his  only  course  was  to  fight  back.  Even 
love  cannot  make  a  man  lie  down  and 
wait  for  the  end. 

Savagely  he  strode  through  the  crew 
gathered  about  the  fire  and  whispered  to 
the  cook. 

"Two  days,"  was  the  curt  information 
he  received,  "and  maybe  breakfast  the 
next  morning." 

"That  means  four  days  on  half  ra- 
tions." 

"I'm  figuring  on  half  rations,  boss." 

Allan  turned  at  once  to  Hughey. 

"When  do  you  figure  the  teams  will  Dc 
back?" 


The  missionary  had  risen.  .  .  .  The  sudden  change  in  his  manner,  the  impressiveness  of 
his  tone,  the  unusualness  of  his  figure  in  a  white  canvas  parka,  from  the  folded  hood  of 
which    his    hair    fioived    out     in     thick,     black    masses,    held     the     crew's      attention. 
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"Five  days  anyhow.    Maybe  more." 

Three  days  without  grub!  Three  days 
of  starvation  following  two  of  half  ra- 
tions. Men  could  live  through  it,  but  men 
could  not  work  through  it,  would  not 
maintain  their  spirit.  He  knew  his  men 
had  followed  him  through  much.  He 
knew  they  would  balk  at  this,  that  certain 
failure  was  the  only  possible  outcome  un- 
less something  were  done  immediately. 

"Any  place  near  here  where  we  can  got 
any  grub,  any  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
posts?"  he  asked  Hughey. 

"The  nearest  is  a  good  hundred  miles 
of  unbroken  trail  and  besides  we  haven't 
any  dogs  to  haul  it." 

ALLAN  ran  over  the  situation  quickly. 
He  could  return  to  Hertha's  post. 
But  it  would  require  three  days  of  long, 
hard  travel  to  reach  it,  twice  as  much  if 
it  should  snow.  And,  if  Hertha  were  still 
absent,  there  would  be  no  dogs  with  which 
to  haul  supplies.  Further,  only  his  heart 
dictated  the  thought  that  she  would  sell 
provisions  to  him.  Everything  pointed  to 
another  refusal. 

There  was  the  bare  chance  of  Hughey 
getting  through  to  a  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany post  and  obtaining  dogs  with  which 
to  haul  in  enough  to  save  the  crew  from 
starving  and  mutiny.  Otherwise,  there 
was  nothing.  The  situation  was  more 
than  serious.  It  was  critical.  Success  or 
failure  would  be  decided  in  less  than 
forty-eight  hours. 

Allan  heard  a  sound  in  the  darkness 
down  the  trail  and  turned  to  see  a  man 
approaching  the  camp. 

"Who  can  that  be?"  he  whispered  to 
Hughey. 

"That  mission  man.  Wliere  are  his 
dogs?" 

It  was  Hardisty,  coming  in  from  the 
south.  He  stopped  to  speak  to  the  men 
and  then  made  his  way  through  the  crowd 
to  Allan. 

"Good  evening,  Mr.  Baird,"  he  said,  ex- 
tending his  hand.  "I  hope  that  I  am  wel- 
come to-night,  for  I  have  had  a  misfor- 
tune and,  had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that 
you  are  camped  here,  I  might  have  faced 
starvation." 

"You're  welcome  to  what  we've  got," 
replied  Allan  grimly,  "we  are  up  against 
the  same  game  ourselves.  What  happened 
to  you?" 

"My  dogs  ran  away  from  me.  Chasing 
a  caribou.  They  had  toboggan,  robes, 
food,  everything.  I  followed  them  for  a 
mile,  and  then  they  struck  your  trail  to 
the  railroad  and  set  off  at  a  run.  No  tell- 
ing when  they'll  stop." 

"I'm  sorry  you  lost  them,"  said  Allan. 
"I  would  have  confiscated  them  if  you  had 
brought  them  into  camp  to-night." 

"Where  were  the  caribou?"  interrupted 
Hughey. 

"About  fifteen  miles  south  of  here.  I 
was  a  little  way  west  of  your  trail.  But 
what  has  happened  to  you,  my  good  peo- 
ple?" 

"Oh,  nothing  much,"  replied  Allan  as 
he  turned  away.  "Someone  just  stole  all 
our  dogs  and  all  our  grub.     That's  all." 

Hughey  followed  his  chief  to  the  lat- 
ter's  tent 


"I've  got  an  idea,  lad,"  he  said  when 
they  were  inside.  "This  is  a  good  caribou 
country.  I've  seen  a  few  signs  and  it's 
time  for  big  bunches  of  them  to  be  trav- 
elling. I'll  strike  out  early  and  make  a 
circle  to  see  what  there  is.  The  men 
could  live  on  caribou  if  they  had  to." 

"It  looks  like  the  only  chance,  Hughey," 
replied  Allan  without  enthusiasm.  "About 
the  best  I  can  do  is  to  help  you." 

"No,  you  take  out  after  the  preacher's 
dogs,"  urged  the  woodsman.  "It's  a  funny 
bit  of  business,  a  man's  losing  a  dog  team 
that  way.  They  can't  go  far  without  get- 
ting tangled  up  and  stopping.  If  he'd 
kept  on  he'd  probably  found  them  in  an- 
other mile." 

"I'll  do  that!"  cried  Allan.  "You  see 
what  you  can  do  in  the  meat  line,  Hughey, 
and  I'll  start  early  after  those  dogs.  If 
I  don't  get  them,  I  can  go  on  and  hurry 
up  the  teams  from  Sabawe." 

TTARDISTY  was  the  only  cheerful  in- 
•■  -'■  dividual  in  the  crowd  about  the  big 
campfire  that  night.  Hughey  and  Allan 
retired  to  the  chief's  tent  immediately 
after  the  slim  supper.  The  transit  men 
were  busy  with  notes  and  maps.  The  mis- 
sionary talked  with  the  crew. 

At  first  he  spoke  only  to  those  nearest 
him.  Gradually  the  little  groups  broke  up 
and  his  audience  swelled.  The  men  lis- 
tened attentively  at  first  because  to  them 
he  was  something  new,  someone  who 
might  tell  them  something  that  would 
brighten  the  monotony  of  their  lives. 
And,  when  he  had  them  all,  Hardisty 
turned  at  once  into  the  expected  channels. 
In  a  few  minutes  a  revival  service  was  on 
in  that  lonely  survey  camp  set  down  in 
the  centre  of  a  vast  wilderness.  The  ex- 
horter  sat  on  a  log,  his  face  lit  up  by  the 
leaping  flames  of*the  campfire.  His  audi- 
ence sat  in  a  circle,  big,  rough,  blas- 
phemous, reckless  men.  Behind  them  the 
spruce  cracked  in  the  intense  cold  and  a 
distant  wolf  howled  his  loneliness. 

Allan  came  out  of  his  tent,  watched  the 
scene  for  a  m.oment  and  then  went  back. 
His  mind  was  too  much  occupied  with  the 
problem  that  confronted  him  to  give  Har- 
disty's  efforts  to  interest  the  crew  in  the 
Gospel  any  consideration. 

Nor  did  he  give  the  missionary  himself 
any  consideration  in  the  morning.  Before 
the  crew  was  called  he  was  on  his  way 
southward  in  search  of  the  runaway  dogs. 
He  did  not  even  leave  word  for  Hardisty 
as  to  what  he  intended  to  do.  The  team 
was  there  to  be  had,  or  there  was  a  chance 
of  its  being  there,  and,  with  the  crew  fac- 
ing starvation.  Allan  did  not  stop  for  for- 
malities. 

Hughey,  in  the  meantime,  started  out 
in  quest  of  food,  lunch  in  a  sack  tied  at  the 
back  of  his  belt  and  his  rifle  in  its  case. 
He  went  northward  for  a  few  miles  and 
then  on  snowshoes  began  a  circle  to  the 
west  which,  he  figured,  would  bring  him 
back  to  camp. 

But  he  returned  that  night  with  the 
half  apologetic,  half  defiant  attitude  of 
the  man  who  has  not  seen  even  a  track. 
Matthews  was  in  charge  and  reported 
that  Allan  had  not  returned.  Hardisty, 
he  said,  had  gone  at  daylight.  Matthews 
believed  some  of  the  men  had  said  he  was 


searching  for  an  Indian  wigwam  where 
he  expected  to  get  dogs  to  take  him  back 
to  the  MacLure  Post. 

The  next  morning  the  crew  again  start- 
ed out  to  work.  Hughey  was  already  be- 
ginning a  cig  circle  toward  the  east.  This 
time  he  carried  more  food,  while  his 
eiderdown  quilt  was  rolled  up  and  car- 
ried on  his  back. 

"I'm  not  coming  back  until  I  sm.ell 
blood,"  he  told  the  cook  as  he  packed  his 
slim  portion  of  food. 

"You'd  better  not,"  was  the  grim  reply. 
"You  can  starve  there  as  easy  as  here." 

'TpHAT  night  when  the  crew  came  in, 
-*-  weary,  hungry,  knowing  only  too  well 
the  slim  ration  that  would  be  ready  for 
them,  neither  Allan  nor  Hughey  had  ap- 
peared. Silently  the  men  gathered  about 
the  big  fire  and  warmed  themselves.  There 
was  little  talking,  no  ;esting.  Not  once 
did  a  man  laugh.  Not  once  did  a  bearded 
face  break  into  a  smile. 

Into  this  grim  gathering  walked  Har- 
disty. Before,  the  men  had  tolerated  him, 
had  looked  upon  him  as  a  diversion.  Some 
had  even  pretended  to  be  interested  in 
his  impromptu  revival  service  for  the  fun 
that  it  might  give  the  others.  Now,  when 
food  was  scarce,  they  resented  his  com- 
ing, resented  the  handshaking  and  the 
complacent  smile. 

After  supper,  a  meal  which  vanished  in 
an  instant,  Matthews,  Slavin  and  Jacobs 
retired  to  their  tent,  leaving  the  crew 
about  the  fire.  The  men  knew  what  they 
faced.  They  wanted  to  do  the  right  thing. 
But  the  greatest  fear  of  wild  creatures  is 
of  hunger.  Men  who  live  in  wild  places 
know  that  fear,  become  panicky  in  the 
face  of  it.  The  very  silence  of  the  crew 
was  ominous. 

But  Hardisty,  as  he  sat  down  among 
them,  looked  around  with  a  smiling  face. 

"While  I  am  greatly  distressed  to  find 
you  in  this  condition,"  he  began,  "I  am 
glad  to  be  with  you  again  to-night,  and  to 
continue  my  talk.  In  such  moments  of 
adversity — " 

"But  out  the  preachin',"  came  a  voice 
from  across  the  fire. 

"You  bet!"  cried  another.  "We're  too 
busy  thinking  of  our  bellies." 

"That's  exactly  what  I  intend  to  do," 
replied  Hardisty,  and  everyone  started 
at  the  new  tone.  "At  least,  I  am  going  to 
consider  your  bellies  as  well  as  your 
souls." 

"Mine  wants  something  more  than  con- 
pidering,"  growled  one  of  the  men  as  he 
arose  and  started  toward  the  tents.  "I'm 
going  to  sleep  and  foreet  about  it." 

"Sit  down !"  commanded  the  missionary 
harshly.     "Sit  down  and  listen  to  me." 

THE  man  turned  and  looked  in  sur- 
prise    at     the     speaker.     Then     he 
.shrugged  his  shoulders  and  laughed. 

"Sit  down!"  repeated  Hardisty  in  the 
same  voice.  "I'm  not  only  going  to  con- 
sider your  bellies,  I  am  going  to  fill 
them." 

"Mine's  filled  with  wind  now,  and  that's 
all  you  got,"  sneered  another  of  the  crew 
as  he,  too,  arose. 

"I  have  something  more  than  wind,"  re- 
Continued  on  page  89 


Bea  chborough 
Park,  the 
county  seat  of 
Sir  Arthur 
Markham,  a  t 
Shorncliffe , 
converted  into 
a  hospital  for 
Canadians. 


Sports  at  Lord 
Derby's  hos- 
pital for  the 
wounded — Cut- 
ting the  Ger- 
man's head  off. 


The  Canadians   in   Hospital 


The  writer  of 
this  article  was 
with  the    original 

"Princess  Pats"  and  served  for  five 
'months  in  the  trenches  of  Flanders.  He 
became  ill  during  the  latter  days  of  the 
heavy  fighting  around  Ypres  and  was  re- 
moved to  England  where  he  had  the  op- 
portunity of  observing  all  piloses  of  life  in 
military  hospitals.  In  the  accompanying 
article,  he  tells  ivhat  happetis  to  the 
wounded  or  sick  soldier  froTn  the  time 
that  he  is  taken  from  the  trenches  to  the 
day  he  is  discharged  or  returned  to  duty. 


TT  was  Netley,  that  great  British 
military  hospital,  which  received 
the  largest  part  of  the  Canadian 
wounded  after  Ypres.  It  dropped  its 
staff  military  formality  for  the  nonce  and 
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as  those  men  of  Flanders  trooped  in 
through  the  open  gate,  mud-bespattered, 
soggy  of  shoe  and  with  coats  cut  to  suit 
all  variety  of  barbaric  taste,  the  whole 
staff — doctors,  nurses  and  orderlies — 
pressed  upon  them,  cheering  and  weeping, 
shaking  them  by  the  hand,  even  the 
stretcher  cases,  in  a  wild  hysteria  of  grati- 
tude for  the  men  who  had  saved  Ypres 
and  the  gate  to  England. 

These  men  had  come  promptly  from  the 
firing  line  through  a  chain  of  happy  cir- 
cumstance. Cases  have  been  known,  many 
of  them,  of  men  leaving  England  early  in 
the  week,  going  up  the  line  promptly  and 
getting  their  "Blighty" — a  trip  to  Eng- 
land, wounded — before  the  week  was  out. 


Usually,  however, 
the  patient  may 
depend  upon  a 
long  series  of  vicissitudes  before  he  ar- 
rives in  an  English  hospital.  There  are 
all  degrees  of  haste  and  slowness,  effi- 
ciency and  lack  of  it.  All  depends  upon 
the  degree  of  strees  of  the  moment 
and  the  ability  of  the  individuals  con- 
cerned to  handle  a  situation. 

A  man  may  be  wounded  in  the  morning 
and  lie  all  day  in  a  crowded  trench,  oc- 
casionally walked  on  and  continually  ex- 
posed to  the  perpetual  rain,  or  partially 
neglected  in  a  wet  dug-out.  These  possi- 
bilities become  certainties  if  there  is  no 
communication  trench  that  may  safely  be 
used  in  daylight  hours,  or  unless  the  case 
is  so  desperate  that  the  stretcher  bearers  ' 
are   justified   in   risking  German   fire  by 
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making  a  run  for  it  across  the  open 
ground.  With  the  night,  however,  under 
ordinary  conditions  the  wounded  man  is 
at  once  taken  to  the  regimental  dressing- 
station  a  few  hundred  yards  or  a  thous- 
and of  them,  in  the  rear.  His  comrades 
have  already  given  him  first  aid  treat- 
ment with  the  aid  of  the  package  each 
soldier  carries,  so  there  is  nothing  to  be 
done  at  the  dressing  station  but  to  give 
him  adequate  shelter,  rest  and  a  hot 
drink.  And  then  he  goes  to  sleep,  always, 
even  though  he  is  dying.  He  is  so  tired. 
Always. 

Every  night,  shortly  after  dark,  there 
comes  the  motor  ambulance  from  the 
nearest  clearing  hospital,  which  is  usual- 
ly a  few  miles  away.  So  the  stay  at  the 
dressing  station  may  be  a  very  brief  one, 
and  very  rarely  exceeds  twenty-four 
hours.  A  short  ride  to  the  clearing  hos- 
pital and  the  first  treatment  and  real  at- 
tention is  received.  The  soldier  is  moved 
on  as  soon  as  this  is  done,  usually  in  a 
few  hours'  time,  to  the  stationary  hos- 
pital at  Bailleul,  St.  Omer,  or  similar 
points  another  five  or  ten  miles  back. 
Here  he  may  remain 
for  a  day,  a  week  or 
a  month.  In  any 
event  he  will  now  be- 
gin to  receive  reg- 
ular attention,  and 
will  probably  live  — 
else  he  would  have 
died  long  before 
from  lack  of  atten- 
tion. 

In  times  of  great 
stress,  however,  such 
for  instance,  as  oc- 
curred during  the 
Battle  of  Ypres,  all 
these  arrangements 
are  upset.  Every 
road  then  overflows 
with  wounded,  walk- 
ing and  crawling  and 
carried  and  wheeled 
in  all  manner  of  con- 
veyance at  all  hours 
and  in  all  sorts  of 
places.  Dug-outs, 
ditches,  roads  and 
dressing  stations  are 
littered  indiscrimin- 
ately with  dead  and 
dying.  It  is  at  such 
times  as  this  that 
men  lie  out  unattend- 
ed for  days,  fired  on 
by  friend  and  foe, 
dying  painful  deaths. 

P  R  0  M  this  first 
"  stationary  hos- 
pital the  soldier  may 
go  into  another  of 
a  similar  character 
further  down  the  line 
in  order  to  make 
room  for  the  con- 
stant influx  of  newly 
wounded.  This  may 
occur  once  or  twice 
or  thrice  before  he 
reaches   one    of    the 


base  hospitals,  or  the  sea  at  Boulogne  or 
Le  Havre  en  route  for  "Blighty."  Unless 
his  wound  is  of  so  light  a  nature  that  he 
goes  to  a  convalescent  hospital  in  France, 
then  to  the  base  camp  at  Rouen,  and  event- 
ually the  trenches  again. 

The  length  of  the  stay  at  the  base  port 
hospital  depends  upon  bed  space  in  Eng- 
lish and  French  hospitals,  the  patient's 
condition  and  other  factors  buried  deep  in 
the  dullness  of  the  official  mind;  for  red 
tape  still  stultifies  action  to  a  very  large 
degree  in  any  branch  of  the  army  which  is 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  front.  Conditions 
there  will  not  allow  of  any  supremacy  of 
ofiicialdom,  and  action  reigns  supreme. 

The  next  stage  of  the  journey  is  of  all 
the  happiest  for  the  soldier.  Technically 
he  is  shipped  to  the  military  hospital 
nearest  his  home;  actually  he  may  be 
taken  to  any  part  of  Great  Britain  or 
Ireland.  And  at  each  hospital  coming  in 
and  going  out  he  undergoes  the  same 
monotonous  ordeal  of  questioning  as  to 
his  antecedents,  the  color  of  his  hair  and 
his  religious  persuasion.  This  last  is  of 
particular  and  paramount  importance,  if 


Wounded  Canadians  playing  baseball  at  Clive- 
den   Woods,    the    Astor    estate    in    England. 


the  eagerness  of  official  curiosity  is  any 
indication,  and  has  a  definite  bearing  on 
the  patient's  chances  of  recovery. 

It  was  thus  the  Canadian  soldiers  came 
to  Netley. 

'T'HERE  is  more  room  for  time  and 
■*•  sentiment  in  the  hospital  than  out 
there.  The  mind  reverts  back  to  what  it 
has  seen  and  seeks  sentiment  in  quick  re- 
lief. 

Those  who  had  seen  the  most  talked 
the  least  of  war.  The  net  result  of  the 
continual  strain,  of  the  monotonous  hard- 
ship and  incessant  fighting  had  made 
such  an  ineradicable  impression  on  the 
minds  of  those  who  had  experienced  it 
week  in  and  week  out  for  months  at  a 
time,  that  they  turned  from  the  thought 
of  it  in  distaste,  and  found  their  wildest 
adventure  in  the  innocent  ravishing  of  a 
blackberry  bush  of  its  luscious  fruit.  The 
war  has  become  so  commonplace  in  its 
horrors  that  they  could  not  adequately 
describe  it.  To  do  that  one  must  have  wit- 
nessed only  the  fringe  of  action.  To 
plunge  into  the  vortex  of  it  was  to  have 
lost  all  perspective 
and  all  vividness  of 
impression. 

The  condition'  o  f 
mind  of  the  wounded 
soldier  can  best  be 
shown  by  reference 
to  those  I  came  clos- 
est in  contact  with 
at  Netley. 

Except  in  the  med- 
ical wards,  those 
given  over  to  sick- 
ness, the  soldiers  are 
invariably  cheerful. 
They  are  trying  to 
forget.  Even  old 
Lige  was  cheerful. 
Lige  was  one  o  f 
those  who  went 
through  the  ordeal  of 
gas  and  Hell  at  Ypres 
where  men  fell  like 
wheat  against  the 
machine  guns  and 
others  went  mad. 
Later  he  stopped  a 
"whizz  bang." 

He  sat  one  day 
sunning  himself,  a 
fragment  of  a  man, 
with  shattered  jaw, 
limp  of  arm,  minus 
eye  and  leg.  Another 
soldier  shuffled  up, 
eye-shaded.  He 
peered  weakly, blink- 
ed and  queried, 
"Have  you  been 
wounded,  mate?" 
That  was  poor  Lige's 
stock  story. 

Underneath  all  the 
reversion  to  childish 
things  to  which  the 
men  turned  for  the 
sheer  contrast  of  it, 
lay  an  undercurrent 
of  deep  and  serious 
thought     that     was 
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Canadian   yoldiers  in  a   base   hospital.      They 
get  the  r/reateKt  consideration  from  everyone. 


most  apt  to  rear  its  head  in  the  surprising 
discussions  that  centred  about  the  nightly 
campfire  when  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth 
were  reconstructed.  For  these  men  of 
Flanders  and  of  Gallipoli  were  now  ask- 
ing themselves  the  why  and  wherefore  of 
this  and  that,  and  the  reason  why  pub- 
lished accounts  did  not  always  tally  with 
their  observations  of  events. 

As  soldiers  they  had  had  little  time  to 
think.  Further,  it  was  dangerous  to  their 
peace  of  mind.  Now  they  had  little  else 
to  do  and  much  food  for  thought.  Mem- 
ories. The  process  was  more  critical  than 
constructive.  There  is  now  gestating 
within  this  Empire,  more  particularly 
in  its  armies,  a  process  of  thought  that 
may  bear  strange  fruit  in  days  to  come. 

The  presence  of  so  many  big-priced 
wage  earners  amongst  the  overseas 
t'oops,  their  lavish  disregard  of  what  ap- 
_  <jar  to  be  small  fortunes  to  the  British 
soldier  is  causing  some  doubt  in  his  stolid 
mind  as  to  the  utter  perfectness  of  his 
own  condition.  Belgium  and  France  ap- 
peals to  the  imagination  of  many. 
"Blimey,  stay  'ere  wen  I  can  get  double 
wages  over  there  after  the  war.  Not 
'awf!"  They  were  not  satisfied  with 
things  as  they  were.  Always  the  talk 
came  back  to  that.  On  one  occasion  follow- 
ing the  entertainment  of  some  of  the  pa- 
tients by  the  owner  of  a  large  estate 
nearby,  Swan — one  of  our  "characters" — 
counting  his  loot  of  fruit  and  tobacco, 
spoke  up.  Swan  had  been  an  upper  ser- 
vant, and  a  hanger-on  of  the  leisured  Eng- 
lish class.  "Well,  why  shouldn't  she? 
Blimey,  it's  as  much  ours  as  'ers  after 
wot  we've  done." 

I  repeat,  this  man  was  a  servant,  not 


a  trade  unionist.  And  yet  in  direct  con- 
tradiction there  is  this  fact.  In  the  Brit- 
ish Army  to-day,  not  the  Overseas,  all 
events,  battle,  murder,  and  sudden  death, 
are  dated  from  the  giving  of  Princess 
Mary's  Christmas  Tobacco  Box. 

npHEY  were  strong  for  conscription, 
*■  Canadian  troops  and  all,  and  insisted 
that  the  conscript  army  must  be  made  to 
wear  a  distinctive  badge.  They  were  not 
at  all  anxious  to  get  back  to  the  lines;  a 
condition  of  mind  imposed,  probably,  by 
the  sick  and  wearied  condition  of  the 
body. 

There  was  Scotty,  a  Highlander  of  bom- 
bast. He  regaled  us  with  impossible  tales 
of  gory  venture  that  would  not  bear  a  too 
close  inspection.  He  proudly  admitted 
his  keen  desire  to  return  "up  the  line'"  to 
the  "byes."  It  was,  however,  noticed  that 
he  nursed  his  slight  ailments  as  no  mother 
ever  nursedi  ailing  infant — but  to  a  vastly 
different  end. 

Swan  felt  differently  about  going  back 
up  the  line,  and  had  not  even  the  grace 
to  blush  for  that  admission.  He  had  been 
called  up  as  a  reservist  at  the  outbreak 
of  war  and  had  seen  as  much  of  it  as  one 
man  could  hope  for.  This  feeling  of  dread 
was  very  general  in  the  hospital.  Later, 
as  they  recovered  their  strength,  they  be- 
came reconciled  to  returning  because 
their  duty  lay  that  way.  But  not  because 
they  liked  it.  They  have  seen  that  which 
they  cannot  tell  of. 

Swan  suffered  from  the  same  affliction 
as  myself,  with  the  difference  that  his  was 
a  light  case  that  showed  alarming  symp- 
toms of  an  early  return  to  health  and  the 
trenches  whilst  I  was  still  bothered  by  an 


infinite  quantity  of  weaknesses.  He  came 
to  me  in  frank  distress  and  inquired  as  to 
the  location  and  operation  of  my  various 
disabilities  in  order  that  he  might  emulate 
them.  He  was  partially  successful. 
Months  afterwards  he  was  in  receipt  of 
privileges  that  were  denied  me  as  being 
less  in  need  than  he  was.  But  one  day  the 
Aquitania  came  sliding  past  us  down  the 
Solent  with  her  four  thousand  odd  of  men 
from  the  Dardenelles.  The  hospital  was 
cleared  to  make  room  for  them.  My  last 
memory  of  Swan  is  that  of  his  discon- 
solate figure  as  he  sat.  head  in  hands, 
waiting  for  the  train  that  was  to  take  him 
to  a  convalescent  home;  heart  broken  as 
he  saw  his  rosy  edifice  of  ill  health  crumb- 
ling and  himself  that  much  nearer  the 
fatal  day  of  "out  there"  again. 

It  was  Swan,  by  the  way,  who  told  the 
story  of  the  mallet.  It  was  at  Christmas 
time.  They  were  facing  the  Saxons,  who 
said:  "We  Saxons,  you  Anglo-Saxons. 
You  no  shoot,  we  no  shoot."  Here  it  was 
not  a  Christmas  truce,  but  one  of  six 
weeks'  duration,  although  little  had  been 
said  of  it  in  the  papers.  They  became  quite 
friendly,  particularly  one  boy.  One  night 
the  British  required  a  mallet  to  drive 
down  the  heavy  stakes  of  the  wire  en- 
tanglements. "Why  don't  you  go  over  and 
borrow  the  Saxons'  mallet?"  this  boy  was 
asked.  He  did  so,  then  drove  in  the  stakes 
and  returned  the  mallet. 

'TpHE  wounded  had  strong  ideas  on  the 
*•  subject  of  pensions.  They  believed  in 
pensions — ardently.  They  would  fight  and 
die  for  their  country  like  Trojans;  yes, 
and  bang  into  it  and  batten  on  it  like 
Continued  on  page  103 
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RE  we  downhearted?"  mused  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier  the  morning 
after  the  general  election  of 
September  22,  1911.  "Not  on  your  life!" 
said  Rodolphe  Lemieux,  or  words  to  that 
effect,  thereby  constituting  himself  a  pil- 
lar of  cloud  by  day  and  a  pillar  of  fire  by 
night  to  his  leader.  Sir  Wilfrid  has  a 
double  outfit  of  pillars,  one  English  in  the 
person  of  George  Graham,  the  other 
French,  Rodolphe  Lemieux,  as  aforesaid. 
The  two  together  make  his  official  sun- 
shine and  cheer  him  up  in  the  wilderness. 
It  is  worth  noting  that  both  these  bright 
spirits  got  their  training  in  the  news- 
paper profession,  which  Mr.  Graham  still 
practises.  Rodolphe  Lemieux  shifted  to 
the  law  and  the  profits  some  twenty-five 
years  ago,  but  the  journalist's  eye  is  his 
yet.  He  knows  how  to  see  and  how  to 
interpret.  When  Sir  Wilfrid  has  a  dream 
which  he  cannot  remember  he  calls  in 
Rodolphe  Lemieux  to  tell  him  what  it 
means. 

Rodolphe  Lemieux  ascribes  many  use- 
ful and  ornamental  features  of  his  career 
to  that  youthful  experience  of  his  on 
La  Patrie  when  he  was  writing  editorials 
and  other  things  to  pay  for  his  law  course. 
Let  us  see  what  it  taught  him.  It  taught 
him  to  have  a  care  for  the  phrase,  to 
weigh  and  sift  words,  to  consider  time 
and  space  and  the  reader's  powers  of  en- 
durance, to  edge  his  wit  with  brevity.  It 
taught  him  to  burnish  common  sense 
until  it  sparkled,  and  to  look,  as  a  matter 
of  business,  on  the  bright  side  of  things. 
Nobody  who  has  listened  to  a  speech  of 
Rodolphe  Lemieux's  will  deny  these  qual- 
ities of  crisp  utterance  and  invincible  op- 
timism. No  reporter  ever  interviewed  him 
without  admiring  his  compact  answers, 
always  fit  to  print  without  retouching. 

IT  taught  him,  as  Horace  says,  that 
everything  human  is  interesting,  and 
gave  him  that  comprehensive  outlook  on 
life  which  keeps  the  heart  young.  If  you 
look  at  Rodolphe  Lemieux's  eyes  you  vnll 
see  that  his  windows  are  wide  open  and 
that  nothing  can  get  by  without  his  taking 
a  shrewd  glance  at  it.  It  taught  him  to 
take  an  interest  even  in  those  things  in 
which  a  young  man  is  not  ordinarily  in- 
terested and,  by  widening  his  knowledge, 
provided  him  with  salt  for  his  reflections. 
It  stimulated  all  sides  of  his  nature.  It 
kept  him  in  touch  with  the  ideas  and 
ideals  he  brought  with  him  out  of  college. 
Busy  man  though  he  is,  statesman,  law- 
yer, man  of  affairs,  he  has  never  been  so 
busy  as  to  lose  track  of  culture.  He  can 
always  find  time  to  address  the  Royal 
Society,  of  which  he  is  a  member,  on  his 
historical  or  antiquarian  topics.  He  has 
a  rare  nose  for  literature  and  sometimes, 
struggle  as  he  will,  the  poet  Canada  lost 
when   he  became  a   politician,   throbs  in 


He  has  at  various  times  been  tied  to  the  noon-day 
steak  and  delivered  the  half-hour  speech  at  every 
Canadian     Club     from     San  Francisco  to  New  York. 


his  speeches.  He  takes  a  connoisseur's 
delight  in  old  furniture  because  it  is 
beautiful  and  a  philosopher's  delight  in  it, 
because  it  represents  the  survival  of  the 
fittest.  In  short,  Rodolphe  Lemieux  has 
gone  on  the  principle  of  feeding  his  cul- 
ture as  he  travelled  along,  in  which  re- 
spect he  is  a  great  contrast  to  certain 
other  persons  I  could  mention  who  put  all 
that  stuff  aside  when  they  entered  into 
business,  and  have  no  intention  of  put- 
ting it  back  until  they  have  made  a  lot  of 
money  and  can  afford  to  keep  it  up. 

The  most  practical  gift  Rodolphe  Le- 
mieux found  in  his  editor's  chair  was  the 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  as  human 
nature  is  with  the  mask  dropped.  What  I 
mean  to  say  is,  that  he  was  in  a  position 
which  demanded  confidences.  He  learned 
politics  from  the  inside.  He  was  lucky 
enough  to  be  stationed  in  the  green-room 
and  he  saw  the  actors  with  their  paint 
off.  Particularly  he  learned  his  Quebec 
from  A  to  Izzard,  analyzed  the  passing 
event,  weighed  the  current  heroes,  felt 
their  muscles,  so  to  speak,  and  followed 
them  with  a  familiar  eye  in  all  their  sub- 
sequent vacillations,  oscillations,  turbina- 
tions,  permutations  and  combinations. 
When  you  have  a  personal  interest  in  a 
man  you  keep  tabs  on  him  just  that  much 
better.  If  there  is  any  nook  or  cranny  of 
Quebec  sentiment  that  Rodolphe  Le- 
mieux has  not  explored,  if  there  is  any 
Quebec  statesman,  actual,  rising,  or  de- 
clining, whom  he  has  not  appraised,  if 
there  is  any  straw  of  political  gossip  that 
he  has  overlooked — but  why  these  "ifs"? 
Rodolphe  Lemieux  knows  his  Quebec  bet- 
ter than  any  book  because  he  has  been 
actively  of  it  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury and  thrills  with  it. 

'T'HIS  store  of  information  makes  him 
■*•  the  cheerful  and  enlightened  adjutant 
he  is  and,  whenever  Sir  Wilfrid  has  a  chat 
with  Rodolphe  Lemieux  about  Quebec,  he 
comes  out  with  his  face  shining.  Just  as 
Sir  Wilfrid  depends  on  George  Graham 
to  tell  him  what  English  Canada  is  think- 
ing about,  so  does  he  depend  on  Rodolphe 
Lemieux  to  call  the  turn  in  Quebec.  In 
the  member  for  Rouville  Sir  Wilfrid  has 


an  ear  to  the  ground,  which  is  untiring 
and  sympathetic  but  judicial.  A  trained 
ear  which  weighs  what  it  hears,  listens, 
perhaps,  to  what  it  does  not  like  to  hear, 
an  ear  that  rejects  no  slightest  breath  of 
public  opinion.  And  when  all  is  said, 
Rodolphe  Lemieux  reports  accordingly, 
extenuating  naught  and  setting  down 
naught  in  malice.  An  ear  to  catch  the 
truth  and  a  mouth  to  tell  it — is  it  any 
wonder  that  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  values 
Rodolphe  Lemieux's  conversation  and  ad- 
vice? To  condense  it  all  in  a  metaphor, 
Rodolphe  Lemieux  is  Sir  Wilfrid  Laur- 
ier's  right  bower  in  Quebec. 

Next  to  his  gift  for  telling  the  honest 
truth,  I  fancy  that  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier 
sets  store  on  Rodolphe  Lemieux  for  his 
irrepressible  youth.  There  is  in  him  as  in 
Winston  Churchill,  the  eternal  boy — the 
jocund  air,  the  twinkling  humor,  the  re- 
silient courage  of  a  glad  heart.  Rodolphe 
Lemieux  is  grey  about  the  temples  and  of 
a  comfortable  portliness  as  middle-aged 
men  usually  are.  By  Father  Time's  clock  he 
is  forty-eight  years  old,  but  his  arteries  are 
certainly  ten  years  younger  and  his  soul 
is  always  twenty-one.  Good  nature,  good 
digestion  and  a  zest  of  life  born  of  an  in- 
terest in  ideas,  which  I  suspect  are  con- 
siderably in  advance  of  his  public  utter- 
ances. As  a  statesman  he  must  gauge 
his  pace,  but  as  a  thinker  he  follows  an 
idea  to  its  conclusion  with  Greek  ruthless- 
ness.  As  St.  Paul  found  the  Athenians, 
so  is  Rodolphe  Lemieux — keen  on  a  new 
thing,  but  not  so  keen  as  to  crowd  the 
slow  movers.  Good  judgment,  I  think  they 
call  it. 

Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  is  passionately 
fond  of  youth,  for  which  there  is  no  sub- 
stitute and  he  finds  it  in  Rodolphe  Le- 
mieux, who,  years  to  the  contrary,  is  still 
the  youngest  Liberal  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  He  was  twenty-nine  years  old 
when  he  entered  Parliament,  but  he  was 
promoted  rapidly.  He  took  the  place  in 
his  chief's  favor  of  Henri  Bourassa,  who 
wanted  to  have  everything  without  work- 
ing for  it.  Rodolphe  Lemieux,  better  ad- 
vised, set  about  earning  it  before  he  won 
it — which  was  good  billiards.  He  landed 
the  honors  while  Henri  Bourassa  landed 
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on  his  back.  In  1904  Rodolphe  Lemieux 
was  Solicitor  General,  two  years  later  he 
was  Postmaster  General  and  Minister  of 
Labor  and  in  1911,  when  the  Liberals  went 
out,  he  was  Minister  of  Marine  and 
Fisheries.    Good  going  for  fifteen  years. 

AND  he  left  footprints  on  the  sands  of 
time  at  that.  As  Postmaster  General 
he  found  a  surplus  in  that  department, 
and  maintained  it.  As  Minister  of  Labor 
he  gave  his  name  to  the  Lemieux  Indus- 
trial Disputes  Act — no  lawyer  had  ever 
done  so  much  for  the  workingman  before 
— and  had  an  equal  share  with  the  Hon. 
Mackenzie  King  in  drafting  that  famous 
measure,  a  share  which  he  claims  in  spite 
of  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  some  people 
to  hand  all  the  glory  to  Mr.  King,  who  was 
then  his  deputy.  As  Minister  of  Marine 
and  Fisheries  he  came  out  strong  in  favor 
of  a  Canadian  navy,  even  at  the  risk  of 
misunderstandings  in  Quebec.  Then  fate, 
in- the  shape  of  the  1911  election,  inter- 
vened and  put  an  end  to  his  official  pro- 
gress but  not  to  his  moral  triumphs. 

But  his  proudest  achievement,  if  I  may 
say  so,  was  not  as  Cabinet  Minister,  but 
as  Missionary-in-Chief  for  Canada,  a  role 
for  which  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  chose  him 
on  account  of  his  high  spirits,  graceful 
rhetoric  and  diplomatic  skill.  No  man 
could  represent  the  buoyant  confidence 
and  general  chirpiness,  if  I  may  put  it 
that  way,  quite  so  well  as  Rodolphe  Le- 
mieux. No  man,  .so  well  as  he,  could  turn 
a  compliment,  and  not  slobber  over  it. 
No  man,  by  the  same  token,  spoke  English 
better  or  repiesented  the  national  unity 
for  which  Sir  Wilfrid  was  striving,  to  bet- 
ter advantage.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that 
in  1910  he  was  the  Canadian  delegate  to 
the  inauguration  ceremonies  of  the  Union 
of  South  Africa,  the  delegate  of  the  oldest 
confederation  in  the  British  Empire  to 
the  youngest,  himself  Exhibit  A  of  that 
harmony  of  race  and  creed  which  it 
would  be  Premier  Botha's  task  to  emulate. 
And  which,  by  the  way,  he  has  so  glor- 
iously emulated,  as  Boer  loyalty  in  this 
great  war  proves. 

On  that  occasion  Rodolphe  Lemieux, 
responding  to  the  toast  of  Canada,  de- 
livered a  speech  which  is  a  classic  in 
form,  matter  and  reserved  strength.  This 
speech,  the  best  one  Rodolphe  Lemieux 
ever  made,  as  he  and  I  agree,  was  compact 
of  Canadian  patriotism.  Imperial  outlook, 
constitutional  history  and,  of  course,  the 
special  application  to  the  case  in  point. 
It  was  about  three  thousand  words  long 
and,  at  the  ordinary  gait,  took  perhaps 
fifteen  minutes  to  get  through.  For 
force,  trenchancy  and  happy  ptertinence, 
I  can  recommend  this  speech,  uttered  by 
a  Frenchman,  to  practisers  of  the  English 
language  wherever  they  may  flourish. 
For  the  wind-jammer  who  uses,  say,  five 
hours  to  spread  two  or  three  ideas  out 
thin,  it  has,  of  course,  no  lesson.  When 
Rodolphe  Lemieux  studied  the  great  Eng- 
lish orators,  Burke,  Pitt,  Fox,  Sheridan, 
Gladstone,  he  aimed  to  catch  their  spirit. 
He  left  their  verbosity  for  the  other  fel- 
lows. 

When  he  was  in  South  Africa,  Ro- 
dolphe Lemieux  formed  a  high  opinion  of 
Dr.   Jamieson,    the  leader   of  Jamieson's 


raid,  who  was,  of  course,  a  steady  op- 
ponent of  General  Botha  under  the  Cecil 
Rhodes  regime,  but  who,  all  troubles  be- 
ing settled,  withdrew  in  a  fine  spirit  of 
self-sacrifice  from  public  life  and  left 
General  Botha  to  finish  his  work.  It  is 
not  so  easy  to  get  rid  of  the  Opposition  in 
Canada. 

TN  1907  Rodolphe  Lemieux  took  his  gift 

of  courteous  language  to  Japan,  which 
country  was  sending  us  more  immigrants 
than  we  could  digest.  He  came  back  with 
a  treaty  which  stopped  the  overflow.  Of 
course  he  did  a  lot  of  speaking  in  Japan 
and  charmed  the  birds  off  the  trees 
wherever  there  were  birds  to  charm  and 
trees  to  perch  in.  He  found  English  more 
useful  than  his  French  in  Japan,  though 
naturally  he  gave  them  a  taste  of  his 
quality  in  both  languages.  While  in 
Japan  he  met  Count  Hayashi  who  was  re- 
sponsible more  than  any  other  man  for 
the  alliance  with  Britain,  which  has  since 
proved  so  useful.  Hayashi  carried  his 
point  in  the  face  of  Japanese  opinion, 
which  was  at  that  time  more  favorable 
to  an  alliance  with  Russia. 

Coming  nearer  home,  Rodolphe  Lemieux 
pursued  his  duties  as  Missionary  in  the 
United  States.  He  represented  Canada 
at  the  Champlain  Tercentenary  in  the 
United  States  and  has,  at  various  times, 
been  tied  to  the  noon-hour  steak  and  de- 
livered the  half-hour  speech  at  every 
Canadian  Club  from  San  Francisco  to 
New  York.  He  is  a  favorite  speaker  in 
the  United  States  and  frequently  shows 
that  great  republic  how  the  English  lan- 
guage can  convey  every  conceivable  idea 
known  to  man  with- 
out the  use  of  slang 
or  other  roughneck- 
ishness. 

Rodolphe  Lemieux 
thanks  Heaven  for  a 
wise  father  who 
knew  English  as  well 
as  French.  He  always 
impressed  on  his  sons 
the  necessity  of  both 
languages  and  made 
it  a  point  that  they 
should  learn  English. 
It  was  in  1903  that 
the  young  member 
for  Gaspe  took  his 
first  plunge  in  public, 
although  he  had  been 
speaking  English 
probably  for  a  long 
time  before  that. 

"It  was  in  a  debate 
on  the  Transcontin- 
ental," said  Mr.  Le- 
mieux, "that  I  first 
uttered  those  magic 
words,  'Mr.  Speaker.' 
To  my  great  sur- 
prise, I  found  it  easy 
to  speak  English.  I 
have  been  doing  it 
more  o  r  less  ever 
since." 

"English,"  Mr.  Le- 
mieux goes  on  to 
argue,  "is  the  busi- 
ness language  of  the 


world.  More  than  that,  it  is  the  language 
which  over  one  hundred  million  people 
between  Mexico  and  the  North  Pole  are 
speaking  and  thinking  in  to-day.  To  reach 
this  vast  audience  a  public  man  must 
speak  English.  This  does  not  mean,  how- 
ever, that  you  eradicate  from  his  soul  the 
love  of  his  mother  tongue  or  his  cherished 
traditions." 

Which  is  a  reasonable  statement  of  the 
bilingual  question.  It  is  all  part  of  Ro- 
dolphe Lemieux's  broadmindedness  which 
he  has  been  displaying  lately  by  speaking 
English  in  Methodist  churches.  Whereat 
the  Methodists  are  much  surprised,  but 
Rodolphe  Lemieux  not  at  all,  because 
broadmindedness  is  his  heritage  by  birth, 
education  and  natural  instinct.  Rodolphe 
Lemieux's  father  called  it  "tolerance," 
but  it  amounts  to  the  same  thing  in  the 
end — putting  one's  self  in  the  other  fel- 
low's place. 


The  poet  Canada  lost  when  he  became 
a    politician,    throbs   in   his    speeches. 


Effect  of  Tobacco  on  the  Heart 

French  scientists  find  that  tobacco,  even 
when  denicotinized,  has  a  marked  and  de- 
leterious effect  upon  the  heart.  For  some 
time  past,  such  effect  was  noticed  upon 
the  large  blood  vessels  such  as  the  aorta, 
but  the  present  researches  concern  the 
heart  proper,  and  it  also  appears  that  the 
action  is  not,  as  might  be  supposed,  due  to 
the  nicotine  proper,  for  smoke  from  other 
sources  appears  to  have  the  same  bad  ef- 
fect, and  even  in  tobacco  this  does  not  de- 
pend on  the  proportion  of  nicotine.  The 
present  work  was  carried  out  at  the 
physiological  laboratories  of  the  Paris 
Medical  College  and 
the  results  presented 
before  the  Biological 
Society.  It  is  found 
that  using  the  smoke 
solution,  the  heart 
beats  grow  less  and 
less,  then  the  heart 
stops,  unless  it  is  re- 
stored by  pure  Ring- 
er's solution.  It  is 
then  asked  what  part 
the  nicotine  plays  in 
this  action,  and,  us- 
ing high-grade 
French  tobacco  with 
3%  to  4  per  cent, 
nicotine  and  also  low 
grade  at  an  average 
of  1.35  per  cent.,  it  is 
seen  that  the  latter 
is  far  from  proving 
as  inoffensive  as  was 
thought.  Although 
the  details  of  the 
phenomenon  differ, 
the  result  is  that 
even  with  the  weak 
tobacco  the  action  of 
the  heart  is  para- 
lyzed after  a  certain 
time.  Such  action  is, 
therefore,  not  exclu- 
sively due  to  nicotine, 
for  tests  made  with 
oak  leaves,  for  in- 
stance, give  similar 
results. 
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"McNulty 
even  makes 
Christianity 
pay, "  said 
Mull. 


THE  feud  between  Phineas  McNulty 
and  John  B.  Mull  dated  back  forty- 
five  years  to  the  time  when  they 
were  both  parcel  boys  in  the  Golden  Lion, 
the  big  dry  goods  store  of  McMurdo  and 
Co.  It  may  have  started  over  the 
ticklish  question  of  division  of  labor; 
though  Johnny  Mull  always  declares  that 
he  disliked  McNulty  from  the  start,  chief- 
ly because  of  the  color  of  the  other's  hair 
which  was  a  dull  brick  red,  and  McNulty 
asserts  that  his  share  of  the  mutal  re- 
pugnance is  directly  traceable  to  the  im- 
pudent tongue  and  the  flippant  disregard 
of  others'  rights  which  were  marked  char- 
acteristics of  young  Mull. 

The  one  thing  sure  about  it  is  that  the 
feud  got  a  healthy  start  during  the  par- 
cel-boy stage.  It  was  fanned  into  a  lit- 
eral white  heat  of  hate  during  the  first  of 
their  clerking  days  in  the  Golden  Lion. 
From  his  corner  of  the  dress  goods  count- 
er, "Fin"  McNulty  had  a  good  view  of 
the  fancy  goods  section;  and  from  the 
gents'  clothing,  Johnny  Mull  was  also 
favored  with  the  opportunity  of  watching 
the  flaxen-haired,  doll-faced  divinity  who 
presided  over  that  department.  Such 
intellect  as  the  young  lady  possessed — it 
was  of  a  feeble,  flickering  variety  at  best 
— had  been  directed  to  a  mastery  of  the 
art  of  dressing  well  and  it  was  perhaps 
the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  that 
the  two  adolescent  clerks  should  fall  head 
over  heels  in  love  with  her.  Sometimes 
the  ardent  glances  that  McNulty  directed 
toward  the  fancy  goods  counter  crossed 
a  corresponding  gleam  from  the  gent'."; 
clothing;  and  so  both  realized  that  rivalry 
in  love  had  come  to  put  a  sharper  edge 
on  their  dislike.  The  girl  married  the 
book-keeper  finally  but  not  before  a  sud- 
den sound  of  scuffling  feet  and  a  smash- 
ing of  boxes  in  the  basement  was  followed 
by  the  appearance  therefrom,  with  an 
interval  between  them,  of  "Fin"  McNulty 
with  a  swollen  nose  and  Johnny  Mull 
with  a  damaged  eye  that  later  accounted 
for  his  absence  for  two  days.  And  so 
their  mutual  aversion  got  a  good,  solid 
grounding. 

The  eventful  years  of  early  manhood 
were  marked    by    a  series    of    incidents 
which  kept  the  flame  fanned  and  so,  when 
it  fell  out  that  they  started   about  the 


same  .time  in  businesses  of  their  own — and 
both  in  dry  goods  at  that —  the  ripening 
of  the  bitter  antagonism  into  a  verit- 
able feud  was  inevitable. 

Rivalry  in  business  is  only  too  apt  to 
lead  to  personal  bitterness.  The  riv- 
alry of  McNulty  and  Mull  became  an  ob- 
session with  them  both.  If  that  "glib- 
tongued  crook  of  a  Mull"  put  on  a 
special  whitewear  sale,  McNulty  im- 
mediately organized  a  smashing  cam- 
paign in  linens.  When  McNulty  put 
in  a  new  store  front,  Mull  publicly 
opined  that  "  the  close-fisted  fool 
had  gone  daffy";  but,  nevertheless  he 
straightaway  ordered  in  the  largest  sheet 
of  plate  glass  for  his  store  front  that  the 
town  had  ever  seen.  McNulty  changed 
his  business  over  to  the  cash  basis  and 
Mull  went  to  great  lengths  to  steal  all 
his  old  credit  customers  from  him  ;  a 
course,  by  the  way,  that  cost  Mull  many 
a  dollar  in  the  end,  for  credit  customers, 
on  the  whole,  are  better  for  the  other  fel- 
low's business  than  for  one's  own.  When 
Mull  imported  a  high-priced  window- 
trimmer,  McNulty  promptly  went  out  and 
took  him  over  by  offering  more  money; 
and  also  learned  to  regret  the  move,  for 
the  fancy-priced  expert  proved  to  have  a 
weakness  for  convivial  evenings  which 
seriously  militated  against  the  usefulness 
of  his  days.    And  so  it  went. 

The  strange  part  of  it  was  that  both 
men  waxed  prosperous  in  spite  of  every- 
thing. The  town  was  growing  and  busi- 
ness was  good  and,  outside  of  their  one 
peccadillo,  both  McNulty  and  Mull  were 
shrewd  business  men.  Their  stores  grew 
larger  and  their  trade  better  year  by  year. 
Gradually  they  branched  out  into  other 
investments  and  came  in  time  to  be  re- 
cognized as  among  the  leading  citizens, 
both  in  wealth  and  influence.  "Johnny" 
Mull,  as  everyone  in  town  called  him,  went 
into  politics  and  was  elected  alderman. 
Phineas  McNulty  was  too  dour  and  unap- 
proachable to  make  any  success  in  public 


"We  have  two  very  foolish 
fathers,"  she  said,  with 
a    business-like   directness. 


"Do  you 
think  I'd  let 
that  dodder- 
ing old  viper 
outdo  me?" 
asked  Mc- 
Nulty. 


life,  though  after  Mull's  election,  he  har- 
bored thoughts  for  a  time  of  running 
against  the  latter.  He  interested  him- 
self instead  in  the  industrial  life  of  the 
town  and  was  soon  on  the  boards  of  near- 
ly all  the  large  factories. 

The  party  system  of  government  is  a 
great  accelerator  of  private  spleen  but 
it  so  happened  that  both  McNulty  and 
Mull  were  Grits.  The  former  was  a 
dyed-in-the-wool  McKenzie  Liberal,  al- 
most grim  in  his  adherence  to  the  tenets 
and  bdiefs  of  the  party.  He  had  never 
missed  a  convention  or  rally  and  nothing 
could  bring  a  smile  to  his  granite-hard 
face  quicker  than  the  platform  sallies  of 
the  party  speakers.  But  it  was  notice- 
able that,  after  a  certain  set  in  the  party 
put  Mull  up  for  alderman  and  elected 
him,  McNulty  dropped  off  in  his  attend- 
ance. 

"What's  the  matter  with  you,  McNul- 
ty ? "  demanded  the  County  Chairman, 
when  the  dry  goods  man's  absence  had 
been  remarked  on,  "You  ain't  going  back 
on  the  old  party,  man,  are  you  ?  " 

"I'll  never  vote  Tory,  if  that's  what  you 
mean,"  said  McNulty,  grimly.  "But  I'm 
free  to  speak  my  mind  and  tell  you  that 
my  faith  in  the  old  party  has  been  shak- 
en." 

McNulty  therefore  took  no  part  in 
politics  until  a  split  developed  in  local 
Liberalism  over  the  choice  of  a 
candidate  and  then  he  plunged  into  the 
fight  with  the  pent-up  energy  of  years — 
on  the  opposite  side  from  Mull,  of  course. 
When  the  candidate  backed  by  McNulty's 
faction  carried  the  convention  by  a  nar- 
row margin,  McNulty  forgave  the  party 
for  the  grievous  error  of  the  past  and  be- 
came as  aggressive  in  his  support  as 
ever. 

Mull,  for  his  part,  created  a  scandal 
in  the  Wesley  Methodist  church  by  charg- 
ing graft  against  the  Building  Committee, 
of  which  committee  McNulty  happened 
to  be  the  chairman.  When  it  was  prov- 
en beyond  all  shadow  of  a  doubt  that 
every  cent  handled  by  the  committee  had 
been  honestly,  nay  thriftily,  expended. 
Mull  withdrew  to  the  other  Methodist 
church  in  the  town.  He  continued,  how- 
ever, to  speak  of  McNulty  as  being  mean 
enough  to  even  steal  from  the  Lord.     Mc- 
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Nulty  thundered  threats  of  libel  actions 
but  it  never  phased  Mull.  Years  after 
the  incident  had  closed,  Mull  would  still 
say  whenever  McNulty's  name  came  up 
in  the  course  of  conversation  :  "Yes,  yes, 
he's  got  a  great  head  for  business,  has 
McNulty.  He  even  makes  Christianity 
pay.  Would  you  believe 
it  now  that  he  once  looted 
the  funds  of  the  Wesley 
church?"  New  comers,  of 
course,  were  apt  to  believe 
it. 

'TpHE  feud  was  carried 
•*  to  picayune  extremes 
■at  times.  Johnny  Mull, 
who  had  a  reputation  as  a 
joker,  never  missed  send- 
ing a  valentine  to  Phineas 
McNulty  —  always  a  gro- 
tesque picture  with  some 
scurrilous  verse  attached 
which  would  cause  Mc- 
Nulty to  glower  and  gloom 
-all  day.  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  was  McNulty  who 
told  the  police  of  Mull's 
habit  of  riding  his  bicycle 
on  the  sidewalk  near  his 
residence,  and  led  to  the  latter's  being 
fined  in  the  police  court.  Sometimes 
they  were  drawn  into  newspaper  con- 
troversies; and  then  the  fur  would  fly 
with  a  vengeance.  There  was  the  ques- 
tion of  the  High  street  viaduct,  for  in- 
stance. McNulty  favored  a  civic  grant 
of  fifteen  thousand  dollars  for  the  pur- 
pose; and  Mull's  hat  plumped  into  the 
ring  in  a  minute  accompanied  by  a 
mighty  whoop  against  EXTRAVAG- 
ANCE. A  few  letters  appeared  in  the 
papers  from  each  man  with  the  tempera- 
ture rising  all  the  time.  Finally  Mull 
sent  in  one  epistle  that  caused  the  editor 
to  protest  that  he  couldn't  use  it,  that 
there  were  limits  even  to  the  extent  of 
abuse  permissible  in  a  civic  discussion. 

"McNulty  would  sue  us  for  libel  sure," 
he  explained. 

"Let  him  sue  !  "  exclaimed  Mull,  "ni 
pay  the  damages  myself  if  it  so  happens 
that  twelve  idiots  can  be  found  on  one 
jury  and  he  gets  a  verdict  on  us." 

Not  satisfied,  the  editor  called  up  Mc- 
Nulty himself  and  explained  the  difficulty 
to  him.  The  controversy,  he  said,  was 
getting  beyond  bounds  and  it  was  going 
to  be  necessary  to  close  it  off. 

"What's  Mull  got  to  say  in  this  ridicul- 
ous and  badly-written  letter  of  his  ?"  de- 
manded McNulty. 

"Well,"  explained  the  editor,  "he's  said 
pretty  nearly  everything  He  charges 
you  with  most  every  offense  on  the  cal- 
endar. Or  no,  I  don't  think  he  said  any- 
thing about  you  being  a  kidnapper.  That's 
about  all  he  missed." 

"Print  it!"  snapped  McNulty.  "You 
needn't  be  afraid.  I  won't  sue  you.  But 
you'll  have  to  print  my  reply  to  it.  And 
I  won't  miss  anything  about  him.  I'll 
even  call  him  a  kidnapper  !" 

'Tp  HE  most  curious  feature  of  it  all  was 
■*■  that  the  feud  never  led  to  any  open 
personal  breach.      Both  men  were  as  re- 
gular in  their  habits  as  clock-work  and 


Johnny  Mull  never 
missed  sending  a  Valen- 
tine to  Phineas  McNulty 


at  five  minutes  past  eight  each  morning 
by  the  Post  Office  clock,  they  would  meet 
on  their  way  to  work  for  the  day.  There 
would  be  a  steady  stare  from  each  and  a 
stiff,  business-like  bow. 

"Good  morning,  McNulty,"  Mull  would 
say. 

"Good  morning  to  you.  Mull,"  was 
the  invariable  answer. 

They  never  met  socially.  Mutual 
acquaintances  had  learned  not  to  in- 
vite them  at  the  same  time. 

AFTER  being  in  busi- 
ness for  thirty-eight 
years  McNulty  sprang  a 
sensation  i  n  commercial 
circles  by  announcing  his 
retirement.  He  was  still  in 
the  best  of  health  and  prob- 
ably the  last  man  in  the 
world  one  would  suspect 
of  a  desire  to  "take  it 
easy."  It  is  possible  that 
McNulty's  retirement  was 
intended  to  bring  home  to 
Mull  the  one  phase  of  life 
in  which  McNulty  figured 
that  he  had  definitely  ous- 
ted his  opponent.  McNulty 
had  a  son  to  succeed  him  and  Mull  hadn't. 
Mull  only  had  a  daughter. 

Dan  McNulty,  just  back  from  college, 
stepped  into  his  father's  shoes  and,  con- 
trary to  expectations,  took  hold  of  things 
with  a  will.  He  proved  in  short  order 
that  the  head  he  carried  on  his  broad 
young  shoulders  was  as  good  as  an  old 
one  when  it  came  down  to  a  matter  of 
business.  Of  course  he  knew  nothing 
of  dry  goods  but  old  Phineas  had  trained 
up  capable  buyers  in  every  department 
and  the  new  head  of  the  firm  soon  became 
able  to  manage  everything  else.  Phineas 
would  saunter  in  each  afternoon  at  2.15 
and  spend  half  an  hour  in  looking  over 
figures  or  inspecting  the  store.  Then, 
with  a  satisfied  look  in  his  deep-set  eyes, 
he  would  stroll  down  the  main  street,  past 
the  big  store  of  John  B.  Mull  &  Co.,  with 
his  head  held  high. 

This    lasted    for    about    a 
year.  Then  one  day  Dan   Mc- 
Nulty came  home  for  dinner 
with   an    announcement   that 
almost  staggered  the  old  man. 
"Mull's  retiring,"  he  said. 
"What's  that?    Mull  retir- 
ing?   Forming  a  stock  com- 
pany and  handing  the  busi- 
ness over  to  his  de- 
partment heads  to 
run?" 

"No,"  replied 
Dan.  "His  daugh- 
ter is  going  to  run 
it!" 

Phineas  gasped. 
Then  he  started  to 
laugh,  a  loud,  rasp- 
ing laugh,  while  his 

broad,  heavy-jointed  hand  came  down  on 
the  table  with  a  resounding  stump. 

"The  blamed  old  fool!  The  stubborn 
bull-headed  donkey  doesn't  know  when 
he's  licked  I  He's  going  to  try  to  get 
oyer  his  lack  of  a  son  by  proving  that  his 
girl  is  as  good  as  you.      Dan,  my  boy,  if 


It  was  McNulty  who  told 
the  police  of  Mull's  habit 
of  riding  on  the  sidewalk. 


you're  your  father's  own  son  you'll  go 
ahead  and  put  that  store  of  theirs  right 
out  of  business  now  !" 

"They  tell  me,"  said  Dan,  coolly,  "that 
she's  a  pretty  capable  sort  of  a  girl." 

'  I  *HE  feud,  insofar  as  the  stores  were 
-*■  concerned  at  least,  entered  then  on 
its  most  intense  phase.  Dan  McNulty 
started  in  to  set  a  hot  pace  and  Caroline 
Mull,  acting  for  John  B.  Mull  &  Co.,  met 
him  at  every  step.  She  had  served  in 
the  capacity  of  secretary  to  her  father 
for  several  years  and  knew,  as  Dan  soon 
discovered,  more  about  running  a  dry 
goods  store  than  anyone  would  have  deem- 
ed possible.  It  developed  into  a  prettv 
fight. 

When  two  big  dry  goods  stores  go  into 
the  ring  for  a  fight  to  the  finish,  there's 
sure  to  be  plenty  of  excitement  Both 
stores  imported  high-priced  help  and  their 
windows  blossomed  into  wonderful  dis- 
plays. The  newspapers  carried  heavier 
advertisements  than  ever  before.  Prem- 
ium schemes  were  tried  out  and  all  man- 
ner of  special  sales  introduced.  Finally, 
of  course,  price  cutting  was  started.  The 
public  enjoyed  the  fight,  and  profited  by  it. 

One  afternoon  Phineas  McNulty  com- 
pleted a  study  of  the  quarterly  statement 
his  son  had  prepared  for  him  and  turned 
to  the  latter  with  a  set  grimness  about 
his  heavy  jaw. 

"You're  a  grand  spender,  when  once 
ye  start,"  he  said.  "Bul>— but — I'll  stay 
with  this  race  to  ruin  longer  than  that  yel- 
low dog  of  a  Mull  will.  Keep  it  up,  Dan. 
I'm  still  as  keen  for  the  fight  as  ever." 

"This  Caroline  Mull  is  a  pretty  shrewd 
person,"  said  Dan,  "or  else  the  old 
fellow  is  conducting  the  fight  himself." 

TT  was  the  very  next  day, 
-•■  just    after     the    lunch 
hour    that    a    young    lady 
came  into  the  office  of  the 
new  proprietor  of  the  Mc- 
Nulty store,  and  requested 
a  few  minutes  of  his  time. 
She  was  in  every  way  the 
prettiest  girl  that  McNulty 
had  seen  since  his  return 
to  his  home  town.   Despite 
the  fact  that    her    girlish 
sailor  hat  was  tipped  back 
at  a  jaunty  angle, 
and   that   her   suit 
was  modish  to  the 
last    degree,    there 
was    a    decidedly 
businesslike       air 
about  her.    McNul- 
ty noticed  this  even 
while  appraising 
her     other     good 
points. 

"I  am  Caroline 
Mull, "  announced 
the  girl,  taking  the 
chair  he  offered. 
For  a  moment  Dan  was  too  surprised  to 
speak.  He  had  never  met  his  new  com- 
petitor and,  though  rumors  of  her  charms 
had  reached  him,  he  had  been  inclined  to 
think  of  her  as  belonging  to  the  masculine 
type.  It  does  not  stand  to  reason  that  a 
girl  who  can  run  a  big  store  with  a  firm 
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hand  and  come  through  a 
trade  war  with  flying  colors, 
is  likely  to  have  crinkly  gold- 
en hair  and  blue  eyes. 

"I'm — I'm  very  pleased  to 
meet  you,  Miss  Mull,"  he  said, 
finally.  His  reply,  he  felt,  was 
banal  and  hopelessly  inade- 
quate; but  it  was  the  best  he 
could  achieve  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

She  smiled,  bringing  into 
play  a  dimple  that  did  not  de- 
tract any  from  the  impression 
she  had  already  made. 

"We  have  very  foolish  fathers,  you  and 
I,  Mr.  McNulty,"  she  said,  with  a  busi- 
ness-like directness  that  brought  McNul- 
ty's  skurrying  thoughts  to  a  sudden 
focus.  "I've  been  thinking  for  some  time 
that  we  two  should  have  a  heart-to-heart 
talk.  It  all  depends,  of  course,  on  how 
you  feel  toward  us  and  whether  you  are 
prepared  to  talk  the  situation  over  with 
me  quite  unreservedly." 

'\/t  cNULTY  assured  her  that  he  desired 
^^'^  nothing  so  much  as  an  unreserved 
discussion  of  the  situation. 

"Then,  I'll  tell  you  frankly  that  I'm 
tired  of  throwing  profits  to  the  winds  in 
what  seems  a  hopeless  effort  to  put  you 
out  of  business,"  she  went  on.  Then  she 
smiled  again  :  "Our  fathers  have  been 
fighting  as  long  as  I  can  remember  and 
I'm  afraid  that  it  has  gone  too  far  to  cure 
them  of  that.  But  I  don't  see  myself  why 
the  feud  should  be  handed  down  to  us 
and  certainly  I  don't  think  it  necessary 
for  us  to  let  the  spleen  of  these  cranky 
fathers  of  ours  ruin  the  businesses  that 
they've  spent  their  lives  in  building  up. 
"For,"  she  added,  "that's  where  they  are 
tending  now." 

"Before  you  say  any  more,"  interposed 
McNulty,  earnestly,  "I  want  to  express 
my  contrition  that  it  was  necessary  for 
you  to  come  to  me  first.  If  I  hadn't  been 
as  confoundedly  set  in  my  ways  as — well, 
as  dad  himself — I'd  have  been  over  to 
see  you  long  before  this." 

The  girl  gave  him  a  grateful  smile. 
She  was  most  attractive  when  she  smiled. 
McNulty  found  it  difficult  to  keep  his 
mind  on  business  matters. 

"I'm  glad  you  feel  that  way  about  it," 
said  the  girl.  "Frankly,  we  are  losing 
money.  We  are  dropping  it,  as  father 
says,  in  great  big  gobs.  But  if  I  followed 
his  ideas  we  would  have  to  keep  the  fight 
up  until  you  quit  or  our  last  cent  was  gone. 
Father,  you  see,  is  a  most  obstinate  man." 

"He's  not  the  most  obstinate  in  the 
world,  however,"  said  McNulty.  "My 
father,  I  think,  is  at  least  an  equal  for 
him  there.  He  feels  the  same  about  it. 
Keep  up  the  fight  till  Mull  hollers  for  help 
— that  Dad's  idea  of  it.  But  I'm  going 
to  be  just  as  frank  as  you've  been. 
We're  losing  money  too,  losing  it  so  fast 
that  I'm  quite  willing  to  cry  quits  if  you 
are." 

"Now  we  understand  each  other,"  said 
the  girl.  "I  was  awfully  afraid  about 
coming  over  to  see  you.  I  thought  you 
might  feel  toward  us  as  your  father  does. 
It's  Btich  a  relief  to  be  able  to  talk  to 
you  as ^well,  as  a  competitor  and  not 


as  an  enemy.  But,  now,  what 
are  we  going  to  do  about  it? 
How  can  we  get  around  these 
fathers  of  ours  and  get  terms 
of  peace  patched  up?" 

"Well,  there's  only  one  way 
to  do  it,"  said  McNulty,  after 
a  moment's  thought.  "I'll  go 
to  the  governor  and  tell  him 
that  I'm  convinced  we  should 
go  back  to  the  old  basis  of 
running  our  own  business 
and  forget  all  about  John  B. 
Mull  &  Co.- — the  store,  that  is, 
you  know.  I'll  tell  him  that 
it's  better  to  have  profits  than  revenge 
any  day,  and  that  it  would  be  a  poor 
triumph  to  shove  Johnny  Mull  into 
bankruptcy  just  ahead  of  ourselves. 
Money  talks  you  know,  even  to  Phineas 
McNulty." 

"I'll  take  the  same  stern  attitude  with 
my  wayward  parent,"  announced  the  girl. 
"Our  quarterly  statement  will  be  made  up 
in  a  day  or  so  and  I  think  it  will  help  to 
convince  him." 

She  stood  up  and  held  out  a  small, 
neatly-gloved  hand. 

"Then  it  is  all  arranged,"  she  said. 
"We'll  go  back  to  running  our  stores  in 
the  old  way.  You  try  to  build  up  as 
large  a  business  as  you  can  and  just 
forget  that  we  exist.  And  I'll  forget 
you." 

"In  a  business  way,  of  course,"  amend- 
ed Dan,  hastily.  "It's  a  queer  thing, 
when  you  come  to  think  of  it,  that  we've 
never  met  before " 

"TpHE  two  greatest  shocks  that  Phineas 
•-  McNulty  experienced  in  his  life  were 
administered  by  his  son.  The  first 
was  when  Dan  announced  that  the  trade 
war  with  Mull  was  over.  The  second 
was  some  months 
later  when  he  gave 
it  out  that  he  in- 
tended t  o  marry 
Caroline  Mull.  The 
old  man  accepted 
the  first  with  a  cer- 
t  a  i  n  degree  o  f 
equanimity,  p  e  r  - 
suaded  to  it  without 
undue  difficulty  by 
the  figures  that  his 
son  showed.  From 
the  second  he  did 
not  recover  until 
the  marriage  was 
over  and  the  young 
people  installed  in 
their  new  home.  He 
absolutely  refused 
his  consent,  o  f 
course,  being  quite 
as  emphatic  on  that 
point  as  Mull.  But 
it  was  impossible 
for  even  two  such 
stubbornly  implac- 
able men  as  Phineas 
McNulty  and 
Johnny  Mull  to  put 
any  permanent  ob- 
stacle in  the  path  of  two  such  determined 
youn?  people.  When  McNulty  threat- 
ened   to   take    the   business    away   from 


his  son,  the  latter  merely  laughed 
and  promised  him  in  that  case  to 
go  over  to  the  Mull  store  as  joint 
manager  with  his  wife;  a  threat  which 
made  old  Phineas  do  some  hard  thinking. 
The  same  argument  was  used  with  equal 
effect  in  bringing  John  B.  Mull  to  time 
when  he  launched  a  similar  deposition 
ultimatum.  Both  fathers  had  whole- 
some respect  for  the  business  ability  of 
their  children. 

So  the  marriage  came  off,  though  both 
men  were  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 
It  was,  of  course,  accepted  around  town  as 
the   official   end   of    the   forty-five   year 
feud  ;  but  it  was  noteworthy  that,  when 
the  two  men  happened  to  meet  the  next 
day,  there  was  no  change  in  their  regrular 
form  of  salutation. 
"Good  day,  McNulty." 
"Good  day  to  you.  Mull.". 
They  did  not  even  stop.      On  the  sur- 
face, at  any  rate,  it  did  not  seem  that  the 
union  of  the  families  had  done  much  to- 
ward   improving   the   relations   betvs'een 
the  two  men. 

It  had  been  necessary,  of  course,  to  ef- 
fect a  compromise  arrangement  with  re- 
ference to  the  stores.  A  new  manager 
was  in  charge  at  John  B.  Mull  &  Go's.,  but 
young  Mrs.  McNulty — how  old  Mull  dis- 
liked that  part  of  it— was  supposed  to 
keep  a  close  eye  on  things.  Johnny  Mull 
found  life  pretty  lonely  after  iiis  daugh- 
ter left  him,  for  his  wife  had  been 
dead  many  years  and  he  had  no  other 
children.  Naturally  he  drifted  into  the 
habit  of  calling  around  to  see  the  young 
people  and  in  time  got  to  be  quite  friend- 
ly with  his  son-in-law.  But  he  always 
adopted  the  precaution  before  making  his 
calls  of  calling  them  on  the  telephone. 
"Any  one  there  ?"  he  would  ask.  "Are 
you  expecting  any- 
one? Alright  then, 
I'm  coming  over." 
McNulty,  being 
in  the  same  for- 
saken position,  was 
just  as  lonely.  It 
did  not  take  him 
long  to  acquire  a 
deep  affection  for 
his  son's  pretty  wife, 
but  he  was  as  reg- 
ular in  his  precau- 
tions as  Mull  him- 
self. They  never 
met  at  the  house. 


A 


ND    then    the 


"He's    a    beauty,    don't    you 
think?"  appealed  the  mother. 


rived.  The  two 
grandfathers  were 
very  much  excited 
about  it,  but,  each 
fearing  that  so  im- 
portant an  event 
would  bring  the 
other  one  around 
sure,  neither  went 
near  the  house. 
Grandfathers  are 
apt  to  be  lost  sight 
of  at  such  momentous  times,  and  it 
was  not  until  the  young  mother  was  able- 
Continued  on  page  74 
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ATSOM  is  leaving  us." 
The  general  manager  looked  quite 
palpably  worried  as  he  made  the 
announcement.  He  subsided  into  the 
chair  that  the  president  indicated  and 
waited  for  comment  from  the  head  of  the 
firm. 

"Batson,"  said  the  president,  "has  been 
the  best  sales  manager  we  have  ever  had. 
But  you  needn't  look  so  glum  about  it. 
We'll  be  able  to  get  as  good  a  man — or 
better.  What's  your  plan  ?  Anyone 
on  the  sales  staff  you  can  promote  ?" 

"I  thought  of  following  our  usual  policy 
— promotion.  I've  gone  over  the  records 
of  the  salesmen  and  the  choice  narrows 
down  to  two — Griggs  and  Jeffrey. 
They're  both  good  men  —  clean-living, 
loyal,  sharp  as  razors.  They've  shown 
increases  ever  since  they  came  with  us. 
In  fact,  they're  both  so  good  that  I  can't 
choose  between  them." 

The  president  glanced  shrewdly  across 
the  unencumbered,  polished  surface  of  his 
desk  at  the  face  of  his  general  manager 
and  what  he  read  there  caused  the  trace 
of  an  amused  smile  to  show  beneath  his 
close-trimmed   gray   moustache. 

"John,  you  have  one  weakness — and 
one  only,"  he  said.  "You  are  not,  either 
consciously  or  otherwise,  a  student  of 
psychology  and  character  analysis.  Con- 
sequently the  selection  and  placing  of  men 
is  the  hardest  thing  you  do.  Now,  I've 
watched  Griggs  and  Jeffery  closely  during 
the  past  few  years  and  agree  with  you 
that  they  are  capable  fellows,  both      of 


them.  Just  on  the  surface  it's  hard  to 
see  which  is  the  better  man,  I  grant  you. 
But  I'll  bet  you  a  new  hat,  John,  that  if 
one  studied  those  two  men  closely  with  a 
view  to  their  respective  fitness  for  this 
job  it  would  be  found  that  one  of  them 
stands  as  far  ahead  of  the  other  as" — 
The  president  was  a  baseball  fan — "well, 
as  Ty  Cobb  over  Joe  Birmingham." 

The  general  manager  permitted  him- 
self the  luxury  of  a  sigh  of  relief. 

"I  can  see,"  he  said,  "that  the  job  is 
off  my  hands.  Whene'>'er  you  talk  that 
way  it's  a  sign  you've  made  up  your  mind 
to  see  a  thing  through." 

The  president  smiled.  "Yes,  if  you 
feel  like  leaving  this  to  me,"  he  said,  "I'll 
guarantee  to  fill  Batson's  place  in  such  a 
way  that  there  won't  be  any  falling  off  in 
turnover  to  report  :  if  that's  what  makes 
you  so  long-faced  over  the  departure  of 
Batson.  Anyway,  I'll  pick  the  best  man 
available  for  the  job.  You  can  bank  on 
that  part  of  it.  Send  me  up  the  records 
for  the  two,  will  you  ?  Also  the  reports 
they've  sent  in  for  the  past  six  months 
and— er— oh,  anything  you  have  that  may 
give  me  a  line  on  them." 

The  general  manager  got  up  and  was 
half  way  through  the  door  when  an  ex- 
clamation from  the  president  brought 
him  to  a  halt. 

"By  Gad,  John,  I'm  taking  too  much 
for  granted.  I'm  assuming  that  you've 
selected  the  two  best  men  on  our  sales 
staff.  Send  me  up  anything  you  can  lay 
your  hands  on  about  all  the  staff." 


TWO  days  afterward  the  pair  had  an- 
other interview.  There  was  an  air  of 
smug  complacence  about  the  president 
that  suggested  a  fair  degree  of  satisfac- 
tion with  some  personal  performance.  He 
looked,  in  fact,  hi^ly  well  pleased  and 
greeted  the  manager  almost,  one  might 
say,  with  gusto. 

"Well",  said  the  latter,  "which  am  I 
to  wire  to  come  in  off  his  territory — Sam 
Griggs  or  Joe  Jeffery  ?  I  see  you've  made 
up  your  mind." 

"Neither,"  said  the  president,  em- 
phatically. "You  can  wire  though  to 
London  where  Cootes  is  to-day,  and  tell 
him  to  catch  an  afternoon  train  back." 

The  manager's  under  jaw  sagged. 

"Cootes  !"  he  ejaculated.  "What  do 
you   want " 

"Cootes  is  to  be  sales  manager.  Yes, 
I  know  what  you'll  say.  But  the  ap- 
pointment goes;  and  what's  more  I  can 
convince  you  that  he's  the  best  man  we 
have  for  it.  In  the  first  place,  he's  sell- 
ing as  much  as  any  of  our  men  and  he 
hasn't  as  good  a  territory  as  either  Griggs 
or  Jeffery." 

"But — but, — "  broke  in  the  Manager, 
"He's  only  been  with  us  four  years. 
Why,  I  never  considered  him.  Not  for 
a  moment." 

"Length  of  service  is  a  factor  that 
must  count  in  all  cases,"  admitted  Uie 
president.  "But  it  mustn't  outweigh 
other  considerations  of  greater  import- 
ance.     Now  let  me  show  you ." 

He  produced  a  memorandum  pad  and 
ran  over  it,  checking  off  each  item  as  he 
came  to  it. 

"I  find  that  there  are  fewer  bad  debts 
on  Coote's  territory  than  on  any  of  the 
others  and  here's  the  reason,  John.  I'm 
quoting  from  his  report  on  call  made  on 
J.  D.  Smith  Co.,  Jan.  3.  'Did  not  press 
for  more  orders.  He  seems  over-stocked. 
Made  enquiries  outside  and  find  that  he's 
none  too  strong.  Please  pass  this  on  to 
Mr.  Sears.'  That  was  passed  on  to 
Sears  and  he  took  steps  to  get  Smith's 
account  paid  up.  Smith  failed  two  weeks 
ago. 

"Coote's  reports  are  full  of  informa- 
tion of  value  to  Sears.  Sears  tells  me 
there  wouldn't  be  much  need  for  a  credit 
man  if  all  our  outside  men  were  like 
Cootes.  He  also  tells  me  that,  when- 
ever he  has  called  on  either  Griggs  or 
Jeffery  for  information,  they  have  given 
him  sound,  valuable  advice.  But,  mark 
you,  neither  man  has  ever  volunteered  in- 
formation of  any  kind  to  him. 

"And  I  have  a  report  from  the  buying 
end.  Cootes  is  always  sending  in  items 
he  has  clipped  from  trade  papers  and 
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newspapers  about  crops,  changes  in 
prices,  etc.  They  tell  me  Cootes  has  put 
them  wise  to  some  things  they  had  over- 
looked themselves  up  there.  Cootes  is 
the  only  man  on  the  sales  staff  who  ever 
takes  any  interest  in  the  buying  end. 

"In  other  words,  Cootes  is  broader  than 
his  job.  He  is  resourceful.  I  grant  you 
that  Griggs  and  Jeffery  are  both  resource- 
ful in  getting  business  but  they  have 
been  content  to  let  their  interest  and 
their  resourcefulness  begin  and  end  with 
their  own  particular  personal  work.  They 
haven't  been  broader  than  their  jobs.  If 
a  man  has  the  broad  viewpoint  which 
every  executive  needs,  he  will  show  it  at 
every  stage  of  his  career.  If  a  man's 
initiative  doesn't  kind  of  overhang  the 
edges  of  his  job,  he's  not  going  to  get 
very  far. 

"And  again,  John.  Every  man  we 
have  on  the  sales  force  has  at  some  time 
or  other  suggested  other  men  to  us  for 
jobs.  I  looked  up  some  statistics  and 
found  that  both  Griggs  and  Jeffery  had 
suggested  men  to  us  quite  frequently  but 
that  in  the  final  analysis  we  had  never 
found  any  of  them  suitable.  They  had 
mentioned  these  men  out  of  friendship  for 
the  men  themselves.  Cootes  has  been 
the  direct  means  of  bringing  two  live 
men  into  this  organization  and  I  find 
they  were  placed  in  exactly  the  positions 
for  which  he  picked  them.  In  other 
words,  Cootes  has  judgment  ;  and  parti- 
cularly judgment  on  m,en. 

"And,  finally,  Cootes  is  tactful.  I  find 
that  everyone  in  the  place  has  a  good 
word  for  him  despite  the  fact  that  he  has 
climbed  rapidly  and  been  aggressive  from 
the  time  he  came  in.  When  he  has  to 
back  up  against  anyone  he  does  it  in  a 
nice  way.  Griggs  and  Jeffery  both  have 
a  few  enemies  in  the  place  and  in  the 
trade,  I  understand." 

"In  fact,"  summed  up  the  president, 
"Cootes  is  an  ideal  man  for  the  job.  And 
he  gets  it." 

"I  guess  he  does",  conceded  the  manag- 
er. 

THERE  you  have  one  of  the  biggest 
problems  in  business  to-day — finding 
men  and  promoting  the  right  men.  Every 
manager  of  factory  or  store,  every  sup- 
erintendent, every  executive  with  a  staff 
to  maintain,  faces  it,  and  finds  the  real 
test  of  his  own  success  in  grappling  with 
that  problem.  The  manag:er  who  can 
keep  a  well  picked  staff  is  a  successful 
managrer. 

But  this  article  has  to  do  with  only  one 
phase  of  the  problem — the  promoting  of 
men.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  feature  of 
every  business  which  causes  the  most 
speculation  and  generally  the  most  dis- 
satisfaction. "Why  am  I  passed  over  ?" 
is  the  thought  in  the  mind  of  every  em- 
ployee who  has  been  kept  stationary.  The 
same  query  will  often  be  found  rather 
generally  expressed  with  regard  to  some 
appointment.  "Now  why  in  thunder," 
demands  the  popular  voice,  "was  Jones 
given  that  job  ?  Surely  Smith  is  a  bet- 
ter man  !" 

Promotion,  in  fact,  is  the  most  mysteri- 
ous side  of  the  average  business ;  certain- 
ly the  most  inexplicable  to  the  rank  and 
file.     Men  do  not  understand  why  they 


have  been  selected  for  promotion  any 
more  than  they  understand  why  they 
have  been  passed  over.  "Guess  I've  made 
a  hit  with  the  boss,"  is  frequently  the 
mental  verdict  of  the  one  ;  and  his  analy- 
sis of  the  matter  stops  there.  "You've 
got  to  have  a  pull,"  is  the  almost  invari- 
able comment  of  the  man  who  has  been 
left. 

ON  the  surface,  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand some  appointments.  Certain- 
ly it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  some 
men  do  not  get  ahead.  There  is  one 
manufacturing  concern,  situated  in  a 
middling  sized  Ontario  city,  which  has  an 
extremely  efficient  staff  from  the  presid- 
ent down  to  the  office  boy.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  pick  out  a  single  desk  where 
the  work  is  not  kept  up  to  the  same  high 
standard. 

They  are  capable,  careful,  loyal,  honest, 
hard-working.  But  some  of  those  men 
have  been  on  the  one  line  of  work  for 
years.  Some  of  them  will  continue  at 
the  same  task  as  long  as  they  remain  with 
that  firm.  It  is  not  because  the  firm  is 
so  small  that  promotions  come  only  when 
one  man  dies  or  leaves.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  business  is  expanding  rapidly. 

Consider  again  the  qualifications  that 
are  found  in  every  office  of  that  concern ; 
Ability,  carefulness,  loyalty,  honesty,  in- 
dustry. 

Does  a  man  need  more  than  that  to 
get  ahead  ? 

Apparently  he  does  for  some  of  these 
men  are  practically  anchored  to  the  one 
post. 

The  general  manager  of  this  company 
is  a  long-headed,  shrewd  business  man 
who  has  perhaps  never  consciously  studi- 
ed psychology  but  who  nevertheless  has 
gained  a  keen  insight  into  the  proper 
principles  on  which  to  govern  the  hand- 
ling of  men.  The  writer  had  an  oppor- 
tunity once  to  ask  him  what  guided  him 
in  the  ever-present  question  of  staff  pro- 
motion. 

"I  study  the  work  of  every  man  under 
me,"  he  explained.  "A  great  part  of  my 
time  is  given  to  that  because  I  figure  that 
if  I  can  manage  to  keep  my  staff  up  to 
the  mark,  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  do 
much  of  anything  else.  I  have  a  good 
staff — none  better  in  the  country^ — and 
that  happy  condition  can  be  traced,  I 
think,  to  the  fact  that  I  follow  the  work  of 
each  man  and  fit  him  in  where  he  will  be 
most  useful. 

"A  man  has  to  show  certain  qualities  to 
hold  a  position — under  me,  that  is,  and 
probably,  in  any  other  big  organization. 
Those  qualities  will  carry  him  a  certain 
distance  up  the  ladder  and  insure  his 
holding  his  job  when  he  has  reached  his 
maximum  but  if  he  lacks  certain  other 
qualities  he  will  never  get  any  higher  no 
matter  how  superlatively  he  may  possess 
the  first  set  of  qualifications.  The  things 
a  man  must  have  to  hold  a  job  are  abil- 
ity and  industry.  Unless  a  man  is  cap- 
able and  loyal  and  hard-working  I  won't 
keep  him  in  even  the  most  minor  capacity. 
But,  no  matter  how  capable  and  hard- 
working he  is,  I  won't  advance  him  to  a 
position  entailing  much  responsibility  un- 
less he  can  show  me  something  else.  I 
have  found  that  some  of  the  most  cap- 


able men  can  never  be  trusted  beyond  a 
certain  point.  They  are  never  worth 
more  than,  say,  $25.00  a  week." 

"And  the  qualities  that  a  man  needs  to 
keep  on  advancing  ?" 

"First,  resourcefulness.  A  promotion 
brings  to  a  man  new  problems,  new  condi- 
tions. His  resourcefulness  must  be  suf- 
ficient to  enable  him  to  take  hold  of  any- 
thing that  comes  along.  There  are  plen- 
ty of  men  who  can  show  resource  in  the 
work  they  are  doing  who  prove  almost  as 
helpless  as  school  boys  when  they  are 
turned  to  other  work.  Let  me  cite  a 
case.  We  had  a  young  fellow  on  our 
sales  staff  a  few  years  ago  who  seemed 
to  have  plenty  of  initiative  and  was  cer- 
tainly proving  successful  at  the  sales 
work.  He  had  always  taken  an  especial 
interest  in  advertising,  and,  when  the 
post  of  advertising  manager  fell  vacant, 
he  applied  for  it.  Our  copy  was  handled 
by  an  agency,  so  the  sales  manager  con- 
cluded that  young  Thompson's  lack  of 
technical  knowledge  would  be  no  bar  and 
boosted  him  strong  for  the  position.  I 
gave  in  rather  against  my  will,  for  there 
were  certain  signs  in  Thompson  that  I 
had  missed. 

"Well,  he  proved  a  flat  and  dismal  fail- 
ure. He  showed  no  resource  whatever. 
The  field  was  so  new  to  him  that  he  could 
do  nothing  but  fashion  his  operations  on 
the  lines  our  competitors  were  taking — 
and,  of  course,  he  was  always  a  little  be- 
hind. We  finally  had  to  take  him  off. 
He  lacked  real  resourcefulness. 

"Second,  judgment.  There  are  liter- 
ally thousands  of  men  who  have  the  abil- 
ity and  the  resourcefulness  to  fill  better 
positions  than  they  are  holding  but  who 
utterly  lack  the  capacity  for  broaden- 
ing their  judgment.  They  do  not  bring 
to  new  duties  and  problems  a  broadened 
judgment  ;  instead  they  meet  the  new  con- 
ditions according  to  their  old  lights.  They 
can't  widen  their  viewpoint  with  their 
position  ;  and  consequently  they  stay 
around  the  same  rung  of  the  ladder  or 
soon  slip  back  to  it  after  each  attempt  to 
climb. 

"Here's  a  case.  We  had  a  man  with 
some  engineering  experience  engaged  on 
our  manufacturing  costs.  His  work 
necessarily  was  in  the  detection  of  leaks 
and  the  reduction  of  manufacturing  ex- 
pense. He  was  a  good  man  at  it,  too  ; 
could  ferret  out  weaknesses  in  our  sys- 
tems and  processes  and  always  had  a  good 
.suggestion  for  a  remedy.  In  fact,  he 
proved  so  good  a  man  that,  when  a  bet- 
ter position  developed — in  our  experi- 
mental department  this  time — we  had  no 
hesitation  in  giving  him  a  try  at  it. 

"Again  we  had  a  failure  on  our  hands. 
He  carried  his  old  viewpoint  over  with 
him.  He  conducted  the  new  department 
solely  with  a  view  to  saving  on  the  cost  of 
our  product.  We  couldn't  pound  it  into 
his  head  that  the  duty  of  the  experimental 
department  was  to  improve  our  product 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  public  and  that 
efficiency  in  production  belonged  to  the 
department  he  had  left.  His  judgment 
on  every  point  was  warped  by  the  old 
considerations,  and  he  made  so  many 
costly  mistakes  that  we  had  to  send  him 
Continued  on  page  92 
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Son  Goes;  Father  Gives;  Mother  Knits  ;  Now 

Along  Comes  Little  Sister  and  Offers  to 

Hold  Down  Son's  Job  for  Him 

By  B.  D.  THORNLEY 


Mrs.  Archibald  M.  Huestis,  President  District  Board, 
Women's  Emergency  Corps,  Military  Division  No.  11. 


THERE'S  a  little  branch  Bank  on 
our  corner  that  must  be  greying 
the  hair  of  the  man  higher  up  who 
is  responsible  for  keeping  its  doors  smil- 
ingly ajar  to  the  public.  No  sooner  do  we 
get  a  nice  boy  installed  as  manager  or 
teller  than  the  bugles  come  lilting  down- 
street  and  the  'Steenth  Blankshires  swing 
by,  a  dozen  dogs  in  front,  two  dozen  kids 
behind,  and  every  curtain  on  the  block 
pulled  back  to  get  the  full  effect. 

A  week  later  you  go  in  to  deposit  your 
little  cheque,  and  lo,  the  nice  boy  is  gone, 
melted  out — enkhakied!  And  another 
reigns  in  his  stead.  We've  had  three  man- 
agers and  two  tellers  in  the  last  year,  and 
the  end  is  not  yet. 

Yesterday  I  went  by,  glanced  in  for  the 
redheaded  Scotsman  and  found,  to  my 
surprise,  a  neat  and  precise  little  girl  with 
a  tailored  blouse  and  an  office  manner  cor- 
rect to  infinity,  who  crouched  on  the  high 
stool  as  though  she'd  grown  there  always, 
like  a  white  daisy  on  a  long  stalk. 

"Hey,  presto,  the  miracle  begins,"  I 
said  to  myself.  "Adam,  hard  pressed, 
turns  to  the  woman  Thou  gavest  him. 
She  drops  the  knitting  in  favor  of  the  pen, 
just  as  she  dropped  her  votes-hatchet,  her 
feather  duster,  her  bridge-cards,  in  favor 
of  the  needles.  Will  she  make  good  on  the 
high  stool,  do  you  suppose?" 


ANOTHER  in- 
-'*■  stance  of  the 
progress  of  events: 
"Come  to  it? 
Sure  he'll  come  to 
it,"  laughed  the 
manufacturer  a  s 
h  i  3  disconsolate 
subordinate  went 
out.  "He  says  he 
never  has  had  wo- 
men in  the  account- 
a  n  c  y  department, 
and  he  never  will. 
But  he's  lost  two 
men  now.  He'll  lose 
more  soon,  and  no 
fresh  ones  are  to  be 
had. 

"He  says  a  wo- 
man couldn't  land 
in  Sudbury  in  the 
middle  of  the  night, 
hunt  up  a  hotel,  see 
customers  next  day, 
write  a  report  and 
get  back  to  Toron- 
to again  without 
wrecking  the  con- 
.lern  or  getting  hy- 
steria. He  says  she 
couldn't  because  she  never  has. 

"But  I  say  we've  never  been  at  war 
with  Germany  before.  Oh,  sure,  he'll 
come  to  it.  After  he's  half  killed  himself 
trying  to  do  three  men's  work." 

A  GAIN: 

-^  "Yes'm,"  said  the  bread  man  meekly, 
"I'm  awful  sorry  I  made  the  mistake, 
but  you  see,  ma'am,  we've  had  five  drivers 
on  this  route  in  six  months.  And  it's  con- 
siderable hard  for  a  new  man,  not  known' 
the  customers'  'abits. 

"Me?  Well,  I  don't  know.  You  see,  I 
got  five  children — but  the  way  the  war 
news  is  now,  you  never  can  tell.  Maybe 
you'll  be  drivin'  it  yourself,  ma'am." 

■piNALLY,  to  depart  from  anonymity, 
-•■  there's  the  case  of  Lord  Shaughnessy. 
He's  too  big  a  man  to  be  speaking  just 
for  himself  or  even  for  the  road  he  rep- 
resents, when  he  assures  us  that  labor 
conditions  ought  to  be  gravely  consid- 
ered before  more  men  are  taken  from  the 
country.  If  the  securing  of  less  than 
three  hundred  thousand  has  bothered  the 
bank  manager,  scared  the  manufacturer, 
tried  the  patience  of  the  bread-buying 
housewife,  and  boosted  farm  laborers' 
wages  in  the  West  from  $33  to  $50  a 
month,  isn't  it  time  Old  Mother  Hubbard 
took  stock  of  her  cupboard  before  the 
dogs  o'  war  get  another  bone. 


It  isn't  that  Canada  is  contemplating 
the  possibility  of  falling  down  on  her 
promised  500,000.  She  can  raise  them 
even  if  the  United  States,  with  a  dozen 
times  the  population,  considers  herself 
well  equipped  with  a  fifth  of  that  num- 
ber— and  those  still  on  paper. 

But  with  the  late  spring  in  the  West 
and  the  unpreparedness  due  to  last  year's 
record  crop,  together  with  the  scarcity  of 
labor  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  the  men 
at  the  head  of  affairs — and  the  women  at 
the  heart  of  affairs — must  do  a  little 
thinking  before  they  wave  the  flag. 

If  Farmer  John  is  uprooted,  who  gets 
in  the  crops?  If  Banker  Bob  and  Bread- 
man  Bill  are  sent  overseas,  and  Tom,  who 
used  to  make  munitions,  goes  into  the 
Army  Medical,  where,  oh  where,  are  the 
recruits  to  commerce  going  to  come  from? 

The  Women's  Em.ergency  Corps  of 
Number  Two  Military  District  think  they 
know  the  answer.  And  it's  little  Ethel 
on  the  high  stool,  and  the  class  she  rep- 
resents. 

Our  attitude  to  the  war  has  gone 
through  a  variety  of  psychological  phases 
from  the  time  when  we  cheered  the  First 
Contingent  from  every  town  on  the  map, 
thinking  that  Jack  would  come  marching 
home  in  six  months  or  so.  Langemarcke 
and  the  pitted  country  of  high  hope — 
burnt,  dead  Champagne — ghastly  Galli- 
poli  and  the  tragedy  of  Serbia,  stand  be- 
tween us  and  those  light-hearted  days. 
We  know  now  and  have  known  for  many 
a  month  that,  if  we  win,  it  will  only  be  by 
the  exertion  of  every  ounce  of  energy 
the  drained  Empire  can  produce. 

Every  class  in  the  community  is  or- 
ganized or  must  be  organized  to  this  end. 
The  women  have  come  into  the  fight  in 
the   Second   Military   District — and   will 


Mrs.  Willough  by  Cummings,  D.C.L., 
President,      Toronto      Branch, 
Women's     Emergency     Corps. 
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Major  Geo.  H.  Williams,  Chief  Recruit- 
ing Officer,  Military  Division  No.  II. 


do  so  in  other  sections  of  the  country — at 
the  call  of  headquarters,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Citizens'  Recruiting 
League,  the  Speakers'  Patriotic  League, 
and  numbers  of  the  manufacturers  inter- 
ested in  the  unusual  state  of  the  labor 
market.  In  the  Toronto  Division,  with  17 
per  cent,  of  the  population,  23  per  cent, 
of  the  total  Canadian  recruiting  has  been 
done  in  the  two  cities  and  the  seventeen 
counties  of  the  District. 

A  YEAR  ago  March,  the  Speakers' 
Patriotic  League  was  organized  to 
stimulate  recruiting  throughout  Central 
Ontario,  to  coordinate  the  efforts  of  all 
societies  working  for  patriotic  purposes, 
and  to  help  them  add  to  their  funds  with- 
out starting  a  new  one.  By  the  end  of 
1915  it  had  raised  some  $800,000,  and 
put  a  bomb  under  many  an  unawakened 
community  by  the  efforts  of  one  or  more 
of  its  fifty  volunteer  but  thoroughly  quali- 
fied publicity  men. 

"We  rang  up  the  local  member  for  a 
certain  constituency,"  said  Dr.  Abbot,  the 
Honorary  Secretary,  "and  we  asked  him 
whether  there  was  any  place  in  his  riding 
that  was  deader  than  the  rest.  He  said, 
sure,  there  was  Blankville." 

Had  they  tried  rousing  it?  Tried!  He 
got  pretty  hot  about  it.  Certainly,  they'd 
tried  everything.  But  Blankville  slept  on. 

The  Organizing  Secretary  bought  his 
ticket  that  night.  Next  day  he  went 
around  town  with  the  Blankville  mayor 
in  tow  interviewing  the  prominent  citi- 
zens. At  eight  p.m.  they  organized  with 
six  men  on  the  committee — not  to  recruit, 
bless  you  no,  but  just  for  general  and 
unobjectionable  patriotic  purposes. 

Soon  there  was  a  public  meeting  on  the 
way  with  two  live  men  from  Toronto  as 
.speakers.     After  it  was  finished  a  voice 


came  over  the  phone  to  the 
spsakers'  hotel,  wanting  to 
know  about  recruiting.  And 
some  of  the  prominent  citi- 
zens had  a  certain  checkbook 
uneasiness  anent  the  Patriotic 
Fund.  The  net  result  of  Act 
1  was  found  to  be  rifteen  en- 
listments, and  a  commutee  of 
forty-five  business  men  to 
raise  money. 

Blankville  was  a  town  of 
three  thousand  inhabitants. 
Could  they — do  you  s'pose 
they  comM— reach  $3,000  if 
they  stood  on  their  tiptoes? 

The  organizer  was  diplo- 
matically contemptuous.  If 
they  started  for  three  thous- 
and they'd  probably  land 
thirteen  hundred  and  fifty. 
But  if  they  threw  over  pica- 
yune policies  and  went  at  it 
like  financiers  with  a  two- 
per-capita  objective,  they'd 
overreach    their  figure. 

Result — a  two  days'  cam- 
paign— a  business  stir-up  — 
$9,000  for  the  Fund! 

Blankville  had  a  deadly 
rival  in  the  shape  of  Nigh- 
burg,  a  growing  community 
with  eleven  hundred  popula- 
tion and  permanent  enlarge- 
ment of  the  ambitions.  Should  a  1910, 
back-number,  jerkwater,  tank-town  get 
ahead  of  them?  Cer-tain-lee  not!  Re- 
sult for  Nighburg — $7,500  and  the  record 
for  the  Division. 

The  industries  of  Nigh- 
burg, be  it  said,  were  in 
flourishing  condition.  Old- 
town,  with  a  population  of 
six  thousand  three  hundred, 
looked  down  from  the  top  of 
the  map  and  sighed.  Her 
shipyard  was  shut,  her  foun- 
dries were  closed  down.  She 
was  prosperity's  grass 
widow.  But  couldn't  she  give 
the  widow's  mite? 

The  organizer  was  caught 
en  route  to  another  appoint- 
ment. A  committee  was 
drafted  on  his  arrival;  $10,- 
000  was  aimed  for;  and  $13,- 
000  was  secured. 

The  meetings  in  all  these 
towns,  and  many  others, 
helped  to  provide  for  the 
thirty  thousand  families  now 
on  the  Patriotic  Fund 
throughout  the  Dominion, 
and  laid  the  foundations  of 
the  organization  that  should 
secure  the  $8,000,000  needed 
for  1916  relief  work.  Apart 
from  this,  recruits  were  ap- 
pealed for  and  signed  up  in 
every  centre. 


BUT      general      patriotic 
( 


the  seeds  of  the  forthcoming  Citizen's  Re- 
cruiting League  of  the  Second  Military 
Division  were  already  sprouting  in  the 
good  soil  of  Peel  County,  where  J.  M. 
Godfrey,  Esq.,  of  Toronto,  had  a  summer 
home. 

"A  democracy  that  goes  to  war  is  under 
a  terrible  disadvantage,"  said  Mr.  God- 
frey. "A  country  with  one  autocratic 
head  can  have  a  stocktaking!  badge  those 
who  are  indispensable  at  home,  and  order 
out  the  rest.  But  a  democracy  blunders 
around,  and  of  necessity  wastes  a  tremen- 
dous amount  of  time  in  preparatory  or- 
ganization that  ought  to  be  telling  at  the 
front.  But  we've  just  got  to  do  the  best 
we  can  under  the  circumstances  and  ap- 
ply the  political  methods  of  peace  times 
to  working  up  sentiment  for  war." 

Mr.  Godfrey  set  about  supplying  Peel 
County  with  a  War  Auxiliary  built  along 
the  lines  of  a  party  organization  in  which, 
as  he  observed,  there  should  be,  "All  the 
Grits  and  all  the  Tories,  and  all  the  decent 
people." 

At  that  time  there  were  no  County  Bat- 
talions. City  officers  who  didn't  know  the 
countryside  went  out  and  urged  the  farm- 
ers to  join  on.  Ten  to  one  they  went  to 
the  wrong  men.  And  anyhow,  you  can't 
rouse  Peel  patriotism  for  a  Toronto  unit 
as  you  could  for  one  that  had  been  bom 
and  brought  up  in  the  home  pasture. 

The  new  Peel  County  War  Auxiliary 
has  locally  prominent  men  as  ofBcers,  and 
it  was  organized  down  to  every  polling 
sub-division.  As  its  debutante  job  it 
elected  to  make  every  man,  woman  and 
child  ir:  Pe^  a  member  of  the  Red  Cross. 


'  education  wasn't  enough, 
and  mere  blind  giving  wasn't 
enough  either.  The  Speak- 
er's League  was  in  the  full 
swing  of  its  activities  when 
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It  worked  four  weeks,  with  two  or  three 
teams  out  every  night,  and  from  twenty- 
two  thousand  inhabitants  it  secured  a 
membership  of  twenty  thousand,  and 
raised  $40,000! 

JUST  here  Ottawa  intervened  in  loud 
and  welcome  tones  with  the  County 
Battalion  idea.  And  the  appeal  for  an 
army  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
men.  The  Peel  plan  rose  up  and  went  in 
to  Toronto  where  it  got  itself  incorporated 
on  November  23rd  as  the  Citizens'  Re- 
cruiting League  of  the  Second  Military 
Division,  with  Mr.  Godfrey  as  president. 
It  at  once  came  into  touch  with  the  pre- 
existent  Speakers'  League  and  also  with 
General  Logic's  ubiquitous  right-and-left- 
hand  man,  Major  Williams,  Chief  Re- 
cruiting Officer  for  the  District.  Once 
again  the  political  model  was  utilized  in 
organizing,  and  every  sideline  in  the 
seventeen  counties  soon  had  its  two  rep- 
resentatives with  their  heads  together. 

For  example,  one  Friday  afternoon  not 
long  ago,  the  local  committee  for  the  un- 
productive township  of  Alibi  went  into 
executive  session.  The  men,  who  knew 
every  soul  in  their  territory,  started  at 
one  corner  of  the  township  and  put  down 
the  name  of  each  unmarried  man  between 
eighteen  and  forty-five.  Opposite  to  him 
went  the  reasons — if  any — against  his  en- 
listment. The  record  ran  something  like 
this: 

"John  Steady — Two  brothers  enlisted. 
Only  man  on  farm. 

"Dick  Doubtful— Youngest  of  three 
brothers,  all  on  hand.    Better  see  him. 

"Arthur  Finechap — Sick  father,  invalid 
sister.   Only  man. 

"Albert  Wildish — Sole  support  of  wid- 
owed mother." 

"Hold  on,"  interjected  a  committeeman, 
"Albert's  mother  was  up  to  my  place  last 
night,  and  she  says  she  wants  him  to  go. 
She  says  she  never  got  a  cent  out  of  him 
in  all  her  life,  but  if  he  signs  on  she'll  have 
the  separation  allowance  and  she  needs 
it." 

On  Monday  the  recruiting  officers  were 
handed  cards  describing  forty-five  single 
men  whom  the  committee  thought  could 
be  spared.  The  result  of  the  one  day's 
work  was  an  enlistment  of  fifteen. 

"We  don't  need  Government  registra- 
tion in  the  country  districts,"  said  Mr. 
Godfrey.  "We  know  our  territory  and  we 
can  attend  to  it  ourselves.  All  my  county 
requires  is  organization." 

AND  does  it  work?  You  bet  it  does! 
The  results  from  the  whole  division 
for  November  to  February  inclusive 
show  a  net  gain  of  22,163  men.  With  half 
the  total  population,  the  rural  sections 
raised  11,959  as  against  10,204  in  To- 
ronto and  Hamilton.  And  when  you  take 
into  account  that  at  least  ten  per  cent, 
of  the  recruits  obtained  in  Toronto  and 
Hamilton  during  that  period  came  from 
the  country,  you  can  see  what  an  efficient 
method  of  registration  has  done  for  the 
counties. 

What  about  the  cities,  says  somebody. 


Dr.  Abbott,  Honorary  Secretary 
of  the  Speakers'  Patriotic  League 


The     oldest 

i  n  h  abitant 

doesn't 

know    his 

neighbors  in 

town.  Regis- 
tration by  a 

sub  -  divis- 
ional com- 
mittee  isn't 

possible  in  a 

large  centre, 

where    the 

pop  ulation 

comes  in  on 

to-day's 

s  t  r  e  et  car 

and  goes  out 

on      next 

m  0  n  t  h  '  s 

moving  van. 
Right  you 

are.     But, 

since    blind 

recruiting  is 

just  as  bad 

for  manu- 
facture as 
for  agricul- 
ture,   many 

e  m  p  1  oyers 
of  labor  are 
asking  the 
Government 
to  cooperate 
with  them 
in  some  sort 
of  registra- 
t  i  o  n  by 
trades. 

"There  are  pivotal  men  in  all  busi- 
ness enterprises,  "  a  manufacturer  told 
MacLean's.  "Here  you  take  A.  He's  been 
learning  his  job  for  fifteen  years  and 
when  you  uproot  him,  you  throw  out  ten 
men  whose  work  is  more  or  less  depend- 
ent on  his.  And  what  do  you  get?  An  ef- 
ficient soldier?  Quite  likely  not.  An  of- 
fice or  factory  man  of  long  standing  isn't 
apt  to  be  in  the  pink  of  condition, 

"A  is  the  centre-man.  Take  out  any 
one  of  the  ten  circumference  fellows  and 
you  leave  a  place  which  must  be  filled,  it's 
true — which  may  even  be  difficult  to  fill — 
but  which  isn't  impossible.  Why  not  let 
the  manufacturer  go  over  his  business, 
pick  out  the  indispensable  men,  call  in  the 
military  representatives  to  go  over  the 
data  with  him,  and  then  let  the  Govern- 
ment —  not  the  manufacturer  —  decide 
whether  or  not  such  men  shouldn't  be 
badged  in  some  way.  Turn  the  names 
of  the  rest  over  to  the  recruiting  officer 
and  let  him  go  ahead." 

The  Government  says  "The  men  are 
needed."  The  Citizens'  Recruiting  League 
and  the  manufacturers  would  go  a  step 
further  and  say  which  men  are  needed, 
and  where. 

NOW  comes  in  the  third  force,  called 
into  existence  by  the  other  two — the 
Women's  Emergency  Corps.  Their  main 
o^iect  is  identical  with  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding organizations — to  stimulate  re- 
cruiting— though  to  that  end,  of  course, 
they  wage  their  educational  campaign 
amongst  women.     But  they  would  carry 


the  specia- 
lizing pro- 
cess a  step 
further,  and 
when  the 
needed  men 
are  trans- 
ferred from 
business  life 
to  the  army, 
they  would 
come  for- 
ward with 
lists  of 
a  v  a  i  1  a  ble 
women  sub- 
stitutes, not 
at  present 
wage  -  earn- 
ers, from 
w  h  i  ch  the 
employ- 
er  could 
choose. 

"  Assum- 
ing that  by 
the  use  of 
all  existing 
machinery 
for  recruit- 
ing and  with 
the  co-op- 
eration of 
the  women 
we  actually 
get  the  50,- 
000  add  i- 
tional  men 
needed  from 
the  Second 
Division,"  they  assert,  "immediately  we 
shall  be  met  with  another  emergency, 
that  is,  that  at  least  some  of  our 
industries  have  not  sufficient  help, 
and  that  the  industrial  side  of  our  na- 
tional life  calls  for  recruits  just  as  loudly 
as  the  military  side  is  doing  to-day.  The 
women  who  have  organized  the  Women's 
Emergency  Corps  in  the  Second  Division 
believe  that  such  vacant  places  in  our  in- 
dustries should  be  filled  in  the  following 
order : 

"1st.     By  returned  soldiers. 
"2nd.     By  men  who  are  not  fit  for  mili- 
tary service. 

"3rd.     By  suitable  women." 

LEST  the  Trades  Unions  should  be- 
come alarmed,  it  is  insisted  upon  in 
every  bit  of  literature  sent  out  that  the 
women  don't  want  work  because  it  is  work, 
nor  do  they  want  it  because  they  are 
women.  They'll  sit  tight  at  their  knitting 
until  there  is  real  need.  Then,  having 
enrolled  all  possible  workers,  they  are 
prepared  to  hold  the  fort  until  the  men 
come  home.  After  which  they  are  equal- 
ly prepared  to  get  out. 

As  might  be  %upposed,  the  initial  era 
of  the  campaign  is  largely  given  over  to 
educational  effort.  Three  publicity  secre- 
taries, Mrs.  L.  A.  Hamilton,  Miss  Con- 
stance Boulton  and  Mrs.  Parsons,  are  at 
work  for  the  Divisional  Corps  which  has 
Mrs.  A.  M.  Huestis  for  its  President  and 
Mrs.  Rhys  Fairbairn  for  its  Honorary 
Secretary. 

Continued  on  page  76 


From  The  National  Viewpoint 


Herewith,  a  new  department.  It  will  be  a  monthly  feature,  and  will 
consist  of  brief  but  authoritative  statements  on  questions  of  national 
import,  prepared  in  each  instance  by  the  man  best  fitted  to  speak 
on  the  question.     It  will,  in  a  sense,  be  a  national  editorial  page. 


Winning  the  War  by  Production 

THE  first  thing  for  us  to  realize  is  that  Canada  is 
in  this  great  war  as  a  part  of  the  British  Empire 
and  as  one  of  the  Allies.  Our  all  is  at  stake  as 
much  as  that  of  England — lands,  homes  and  people.  It 
is  not  a  question  of  what  we  can  contribute;  but — what 
should  we,  what  must  we  contribute?  The  fate  of  Canada 
is  in  the  balance  and  all  our  national  resources  may  be 
called  on.  How  then  can  we  best  contribute  at  the 
present  time? 

Is  it  an  imperative  call  for  men  and  more  men  ?  Then 
we  must  send  forward  men  and  more  men,  no  matter 
what  happens  at  home ;  for  it  would  no  longer  be  home 
if  we  sent  only  a  few  men  and  failed.  Is  it  a  call  for 
food?  Then  we  must  turn  to  it,  drop  any  discussion  as 
to  whether  we  can  work  any  harder,  and  go  at  it  working 
as  energetically  and  effectively  as  our  minds  can  direct, 
stimulated  by  the  thought  that  we  are  thus  meeting  the 
Empire's  needs.  Is  it  a  call  for  credit,  or  for  help  to 
bear  the  great  financial  burden?  The  country  that  has 
had  the  enterprise  to  build  three  transcontinental  rail- 
ways and  organize  such  large  businesses  as  the  Dominion 
possesses  need  not  hesitate  to  throw  in  her  whole  national 
resources  with  the  rest  of  the  Empire  and  measure  her 
lending  only  by  hundreds  of  millions. 

What  shall  we  do?  Just  what  the  Empire  most 
needs.  That  seems  to  be  fair  reasoning.  Those  nearest 
the  centre  of  the  Empire  and  most  familiar  with  condi- 
tions at  the  front  tell  us  that  the  war  is  now  reduced 
largely  to  a  question  of  endurance.  The  side  that  can 
last  will  win.  Popularly  this  is  reckoned  in  dollars  or 
pounds.  In  reality  it  means  products — munitions,  equip- 
ment, supplies,  food.  These  things  are  becoming  more 
and  more  important;  and  as  the  situation  now  stands  it 
would  seem  that  products  for  the  stern  struggle  are  of 
supreme  importance.  If  we  can  supply  these  and  loan 
them  to  the  Empire  we  shall  be  doing  our  duty  and  sav- 
ing ourselves.  And  for  what  kind  of  products  are  we 
best  qualified  by  nature? 

Great  Britain  is  taxing  her  productive  forces  to  the 
limit.  She  has  mobilized  her  national  factory  system. 
In  addition  we  must  remember  this,  that  she  is  saving 
her  agriculture.  She  knows  how  important  is  this  basic 
factor.  The  Empire  must  be  strong  when  the  war  is  over 
— otherwise  it  will  lose  itself  in  this  struggle,  even  with 
a  victorious  ending.*  If  the  war  stopped  to-morrow 
British  agriculture  would  be  stronger  than  ever — the 
acreage  of  wheat  has  been  extended  and  the  live  stock 
have  been  saved  and  increased.  If  this  is  so  important 
for  Britain  it  is  equally  so  for  us.  We  have  a  duty  and 
the  opportunity  to  go  the  limit  in  the  production  of  food 
for  war  purposes,  and  we  have  a  duty  to  strengthen  our 
national  productiveness  so  as  to  help  the  Empire  in  the 
great  world-wide  struggle  to  keep  going  and  growing 
after  the  war  is  over.    Our  greatest  line  of  production  is 


agriculture;  the  line  capable  of  the  greatest  and  most 
rapid  expansion  in  agriculture.  It  would  seem  that  one 
of  the  greatest  services  we  can  render  Great  Britain  and 
the  Allies  to-day  is  to  maintain  firmly  our  agricultural 
industry  and  increase  production  as  economically  as  pos- 
sible not  merely  for  the  strenuous  period  of  the  war,  but 
for  the  critical  period  that  will  follow  the  war. 


Influence  of  the  War  on  Education 

THE  war  is  revealing  the  value  of  individual  and 
national  efficiency.  Education  has  been  based  on 
the  misconception  that  knowledge  is  power.  Know- 
ledge is  not  power  until  it  becomes  an  element  in  the 
special  power  of  each  individual,  and  is  wrought  out  in 
achievement.  The  coming  education  will  aim  chiefly  to 
develop  the  individual  in  power,  skill,  and  character.  It 
will  pay  more  attention  to  the  child  than  to  the  knowledge 
with  which  he  is  to  be  stored.  Power  will  mean  more  than 
power  to  understand,  and  retain,  and  reproduce  know- 
ledge. It  will  mean  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral 
power.  It  will  mean  power  to  plan,  power  to  direct, 
power  to  achieve,  and  power  to  be  constructively  pro- 
ductive. 

In  order  to  develop  these  supreme  elernents  of  human 
power  and  character,  operative  processes  in  which  the 
child  will  transform  conditions  in  harmony  with  his 
own  plans,  will  be  substituted  for  mere  memory  processes. 
The  child  will  be  made  executive  and  not  simply  recep- 
tive and  reflective.  The  kindergarten  will  become  the 
basis  of  educational  work  in  cities  and  towns. 

We  must  have  a  better  system  of  applied  art,  of  ap- 
plied science,  and  of  technical  education. 

We  must  organize  a  definite  system  of  vocational 
training.  We  must  have  a  more  universal  system  of 
agricultural  training  in  rural  schools. 

City  and  town  children  must  be  trained  to  grow 
flowers  and  vegetables  in  their  home  gardens,  and  they 
must  have  greatly  improved  facilities  for  independent 
play,  and  for  independent  work  in  order  that  they  may 
have  opportunities  to  grow  physically,  intellectually  and 
morally ;  as  well  as  children  in  the  country. 

These  training  processes  will  develop  the  achieving, 
the  constructive  and  the  productive  powers  so  that  each 
child  will  be  able  to  use  effectively  the  knowledge  he 
gains  in  school,  and  throughout  his  life. 

Cadet  work  will  be  introduced  soon  in  all  city  and 
town  schools,  and  as  soon  as  possible  in  rural  districts  for 
physical  and  moral  development,  and  as  a  basis  for  uni- 
versal service  in  case  of  a  national  call  to  duty.     Indi- 
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vidual  responsibility  and  individual  duty  are  great  moral 
elements.  They  are  the  basis  of  good  citizenship.  Cadet 
work  develops  a  consciousness  of  these  and  of  many  other 
elements  of  character  power. 

Great  statesmen  and  great  bankers  are  now  showing 
the  importance  of  thrift  in  individual  and  in  national 
life  more  clearly  than  ever  before.  Thrift  is  important, 
not  only  for  financial  reasons  but  for  moral  reasoris.  The 
only  way  to  train  a  race  of  thrifty  people  is  to  begin  when 
children  are  young,  and  train  them  systematically. 
School  savings  banks  must  soon  be  established  in  all  city 
and  town  schools,  as  part  of  the  regular  system  of  educa- 
tion. This  has  already  been  recommended  by  the  edu- 
cation department  of  Ontario. 

Every  educational  proce.ss  described  above  develops 
moral  character  in  addition  to  the  special  advantage.'* 
.stated,  because  even  the  most  vital  moral  principles  are 
not  effective  in  character  development  until  they  are 
used  for  some  human  service.  Moral  efficiency,  like  all 
other  departments  of  human  efficiency,  depends  on  the 
development  of  the  child's  natural  tendency  to  achieve 
his  own  plans. 

Social  Problems  Before  Us 

WE  are  living  to-day  in  a  new  age.  The  world- 
conflict  in  which  we  are  engaged  has  forced  us  all 
to  think  of  larger  issues  and  in  terms  of  our 
common  humanity.  The  period  of  re-construction  fol- 
lowing the  war  will  be  one  of  the  most  critical  which 
modern  civilization  has  faced.  The  future  depends  upon 
how  we  face  the  new  conditions.  Our  fellow-men  have 
poured  out  their  life's  blood  to  preserve  for  us  our  liberty, 
our  free  institutions,  our  democratic  government,  our 
Christian  ideals.  Can  we  deny  to  the  toilers,  who  have 
made  this  sacrifice,  full  recognition  in  the  common 
brotherhood  which  should  make  up  society  in  the  future? 
No  one  will  claim  that  under  our  existing  social  con- 
ditions there  is  a  fair  and  equitable  distribution  of 
wealth.  All  serious  students  recognize  that  the  worker 
does  not  receive  his  share.  We  must  grapple  with  the 
situation  and  endeavor  to  see  that  he  receives  full  justice. 
We  must  see  that  neither  poverty  nor  unsanitary  sur- 
roundings are  permitted  to  deny  the  child  a  real 
opportunity  for  full  and  healthy  development.  The 
workingman  who,  by  sickness  or  misfortune,  is  thrown 
out  of  employment  through  no  fault  of  his  own  should  be 
protected  from  want  during  the  period  of  .sickness  or 
unemployment.  A  life  of  toil  honourably  spent  should 
not  end  in  an  old  age  of  penury  and  want,  but  the  declin- 
ing years  of  all  who  labour  should  be  sweetened  and 
brightened  by  the  consoling  fact  that  there  is  provision 
made  to  guarantee  against  want. 

We  must  cultivate  a  love  for  country  life,  and  place 
agriculture  in  the  commanding  position  which  it  should 
occupy.  We  must  realize  that  more  important  than 
.schemes  for  national  development  or  exploitation  are  the 
development  of  character  and  the  production  of  the  best 
type  of  citizen ;  and  that  Canada's  greatness  will  depend 
upon  the  growth  of  a  strong,  courageous  and  progressive 
Canadian  nationality,  possessing  worthy  ideals  and  ever 
striving  to  realize  those  ideals  in  the  life  of  the  nation. 


The  Newer  Penology 

PRISON  Reform  is  making  progress  in  this  country. 
Twenty-five  years  ago  a  proposal  to  remove  ttie  walls 
and  the  armed  guard  surrounding  the  Central 
Prison  would  have  been  regarded  as  little  short  of  mad- 
ness. The  Provincial  Reformatory  at  Guelph  which  has 
superseded  the  old  Central  has  been  in  operation  for 
three  or  four  years.  It  isn't  walled  in ;  an  armed  guar.l 
is  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

Consider  for  a  moment  what  that  one  departure  must 
mean  to  the  well  disposed  prisoner.  No  walls;  no  armetl 
g-uard!  On  the  very  threshold  of  his  punLshment  the 
prisoner  is  encouraged  to  play  the  part  of  a  man  and  vyin 
his  way  back  to  a  decent  place  in  the  community.  Inside 
the  prison  he  finds  sanitary,  well-lighted  sleeping  quar- 
ters, plain  but  wholesome"^  food,  cleanly  served ;  labor. 
hard  maybe,  but  productive  and  interesting.  Tell  me,  if 
there  were  in  that  man  the  makings  of  a  good  citizen, 
would  not  the  conditions  and  treatment  I  have  outlined 
be  more  likely  to  restore  him  to  proper  relations  with 
society  than  the  spiked  walls  and  armed  guards  and  dark 
cells  of  the  old  time  penal  system? 

The  old  time  prison  administrator  says  he  doesn  t 
believe  in  coddling  prisoners.  No  one  advocates  the 
coddling  of  prisoners.  All  that  we  insist  upon  is  that 
the  prisoner  be  treated  as  a  man,  having  still  in  him  the 
potentialities  of  a  good  citizen.  To  strengthen,  to  en- 
courage, to  restore  to  a  true  appreciation  of  his  own  man- 
hood and  self-respect  is  surely  not  coddling  a  prisoner. 
No  prison  can  be  made  a  home.  The  finest  type  of  re- 
formatory in  the  world  is  entered  with  sadness  and 
quitted  with  joy  by  the  average  prisoner.  Whatever  the 
privileges  he  may  enjoy  there,  they  are  as  nothing  to 
the  supreme  privilege  of  citizenship ;  the  trust  reposed  in 
him  by  officials  only  makes  him  hunger  for  the  restora- 
tion of  that  larger  trust  that  he  has  forfeited ;  the  good 
opinion  of  the  warden  merely  strengthens  his  hope  and 
determination  to  win  once  more  the  good  opinion  of  hi* 
fellow  men. 

W^hat  has  the  kindlier  method  of  treatment  of  prison- 
ers to  show  in  vindication  of  its  Avnsdom?  The  story  sh«ll 
be  fully  told  onlv  when  the  Great  Book  is  opened  and 
the  record  of  human  failures  and  human  strivings  is  laid 
bare  But  we  know  in  part  now  what  then  shall  be 
known  in  whole.  Hon.  W.  .1.  Hanna  and  Dr.  Gilmour 
I  am  .sure  could  many  tales  unfold  of  young  men  who 
had  carelesslv  wandered  from  the  path  of  rectitude  and 
who  under  the  wholesome  influences  and  well  ordered 
discipline  of  the  Ontario  Reformatory  set  their  feet  hrmly 
on  the  new  road  and  have  followed  it  ever  since. 

Pri=on  Reform  where  rationally  applied  needs  no  de- 
fender«  It  works  out  its  own  justification  in  the  lives  it 
betters  or  reclaims.  But  there  are  some  people  who  in- 
dulge in  a  sort  of  penological  gj'mnastics  and  call  it 
Prison  Reform.  Of  this  variety  is  the  warden  who 
spreads  under  glaring  headline*  the  story  of  his  achieve- 
ment :  how  he  sent  six  or  eight  prisoner,  without  a  guard, 
miles  from  the  prison  to  dig  a  ditch  and  how  every  night 
at  the  appointed  hour  true  to  their  promise  they  returned 
to  the  prison.  To  use  a  vulgarism,  that  is  simply  "play- 
ing horse"  with  Prison  Reform.  There  was  neither  busi- 
ness nor  administrative  sense  in  sending  those  men  a  long 
distance  from  the  prison  without  a  guard  or  foreman  to 
direct  and  supervise  their  labor.  Besides,  it  was  unfair  to 
the  prisoners  to  unnecessarily  subject  them  to  such  a 
temptation.  Of  a  piece  with  this  sensationalism  is  the 
setting  up  within  the  prison  of  an  organization  composed 
of  prisoners  and  empowered  to  discipline  those  who  vio- 
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late  the  regulations.  All  suc-h  sentimental  adventures 
are  hurtful  to  the  cause  of  true  Prison  Reform  and  retard 
it«  progress. 


Support  the  Patriotic  Fund 

NEXT  to  the  enlistment  of  over  250,000  men,  tlie 
greatest  tribute  to  the  patriotism  of  our  people  is 
found  in  the  support  that  they  have  voluntarily 
uccorded  the  Canadian  Patriotic  Fund.  By  their  gener- 
ous giving  they  have  most  ably  supported  the  pleas  of 
the  Government  for  men  and  greatly  facilitated  the  task 
of  the  Militia  Department.  The  will  to  fight  must  neces- 
sarily exist  in  a  people  descended  from  the  four  chief 
races  that  inhabit  the  British  Isles.  The  power  must 
sometimes  be  created. 

Of  the  280,000  men  that  constitute  our  overseas 
force,  some  35,000  may  be  said  to  be  under  arms  by 
virtue  of  the  generosity  of  their  civilian  brethern.  That 
is  the  number  that  are  now  relying  upon  the  Patriotic 
Fund  to  render  the  lives  of  their  dependents  bearable 
during  their  absence.  The  task  has  been  no  light  one, 
and  yet  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  money  required  has 
not  been  readily  forthcoming.  The  requirements 
amount  now  to  over  $600,000  a  month  and  before  the 
end  of  the  year  will  be  fifty  per  cent,  larger  than  that. 
Yet  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  officials  of  the 
Fund  will  be  handicapped  in  their  task  by  lack  of 
money. 

If  Canada  is  to  continue  to  recruit  men  until  she  ha? 
an  army  of  500,000,  the  Patriotic  Fund  will  necessarily 
grow  largely  in  importance.  In  many  of  the  county 
battalions  now  in  process  of  completion  it  is  found  that 
a  large  proportion  of  recruits  are  men  over  thirty-five 
years  of  age  with  young  families  dependent  on  them.  If 
the  Fund  did  not  exist  the.se  men  could  not  leave  their 
civilian  work.  Yet  if  it  is  to  that  class  of  man  that  we 
now  have  to  look  for  soldiers,  recruiting  must  come  to 
depend  more  and  more  upon  the  willingness  of  those  who 
stay  to  support  the  dependents  of  those  who  go. 


Current  Events  in  Paragraph 

Having  a  set  of  luxurious  whiskers,  von  Tirpitz  easily 
qualifies  as  the  goat. — St.  Thomas  Journal. 

*  *  * 

Germans  furiously  attack  the  Bois  des  Buttes.  Must 
he  badly  in  need  of  a  smoke. — London  A  dvertiser. 

*  *         * 

Mr.  Rowell's  ironical  allusion  to  the  fact  that  four 
years  ago  Mr.  Hanna  had  called  prohibition  a  joke  miehi 
be  classed  as  "dry"  humor. — Hamilton  Herald. 

*  *  * 

Now  i-5razil  has  seized  44  interned  German  ships  in 
her  ports — and  still  the  United  States  is  wondering  where 
to  get  a  merchant  marine. — Fredericton  Mail. 

*  *  * 

The  Suffragists,  taking  advantage  of  leap  year,  made 
a  proposal  to  Premier  Hearst  and  the  horrid  man  actuallv 
had  the  nerve  to  .«ay  "No." — Bra.ntford  Courier. 


What's  this!  Union  Jacks  made  with  German  dye-' 
I  low  can  we  expect  a  flag  to  float  a  thousand  years  in  the 
battle  and  the  breeze  with  Hun  dye  in  it? — Ottawa  Frer 
Press. 

*  4>  * 

.Austria  having  declared  war  on  Portugal,  the  lattei 
country  is  in  as  much  danger  as  Westmount  would  be  if 
St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  threatened  to  throw  stones  at 
her. — Montreal  Herald. 

*  *  * 

We  shall  soon  be  reading  the  annual  exhortations  to 
swat  the  first  flies  that  appear  in  the  spring,  and  those 
appalling  annual  statistics  which  .show  how  many  billions 
of  flies  in  October  every  fly  left  unswatted  in  the  early 
spring  is  accountable  for. — Manitoba  Free  Press. 

*  *         * 

Herr  Liebknecht  complains  that  a  German  has  been 
.sentenced  to  death  for  writing  a  "peace  poem."  Before 
endorsing  his  complaint  we  would  like  to  see  the  poem. 
Maybe  it  was  not  any  better  than  some  of  the  "war 
poems"  we  have  seen.  If  so.  let  the  execution  proceed.^ 
Vancovver  Province. 

*  *         * 

.\propos  of  most  places  going  dry,  someone  migbt 
write  a  parody  on  the  Chant  of  Hate,  commencing: 

"Soda  and  soft  things  matter  not. 
We  take  'em  cold  or  take  'em  hoi . 
We  have  one  hate,  and  one  alone, 
Whiskey!"  — London  Advertiser. 


Starting  in  next  number 

"THE  ANATOMY  OF  LOVE" 

By  ARTHUR  STRINGER 
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With  the  Allies  at  Salonika 

What  is  Tran^iring  in  This  Neutral  Corner  of  the  War  Area 


WHAT  is  happening  at  Salonika? 
The  world  has  had  little  real  news 
of  what  transpires  in  that  corner 
of  the  war  area,  beyond  the  fact  that  the 
Allies  have  taken  possession  of  the  city 
and  are  quite  peaceably  awaiting  either 
an  advance  on  Bulgaria  or  an  attack  from 
the  Germano-Bulgarian  forces.  Richard 
Harding  Davis  writes  in  Scribner's  of 
what  he  saw  in  Salonika,  picturing  the 
situation  as  chiefly  humorous.  He  says  in 
part: 

If  it  is  true  that  happy  are  the  people 
without  a  history,  then  Salonika  should 
be  thoroughly  miserable.  Some  people 
make  history;  others  have  history  thrust 
upon  them.  Ever  since  the  world  began 
Salonika  has  had  history  thrust  upon  her. 
She  aspired  only  to  be  a  great  trading  sea- 
port. She  was  content  to  be  the  place 
where  caravans  from  the  Balkans  met 
the  ships  from  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, Egypt,  and  Asia  Minor.  Her 
wharfs  were  counters  across  which  they 
could  swap  merchandise.  All  she  asked 
was  to  be  allowed  to  change  their  money. 
Instead  of  which,  when  any  two  nations 
of  the  Near  East  went  to  the  mat  to  settle 
their  troubles,  Salonika  was  the  mat.  If 
any  country  within  a  thousand-mile  ra- 
dius declared  war  on  any  other  country 


in  any  direction  whatsoever,  the  armies 
of  both  belligerents  clashed  at  Salonika. 
They  not  only  used  her  as  a  door-mat,  but 
they  used  her  hills  to  the  north  of  the  city 
for  their  battle-field.  In  the  fighting,  Sa- 
lonika took  no  part.  She  merely  loaned 
the  hills.  But  she  knew,  whichever  side 
won,  two  things  would  happen  to  her. 
She  would  pay  a  forced  loan  and  sub- 
scribe to  an  entirely  new  religion.  Three 
hundred  years  before  Christ,  the  people 
of  Salonika  worshipped  the  mysterious 
gods  who  had  their  earthly  habitation  on 
the  island  of  Thasos.  The  Greeks  ejected 
them,  and  erected  altars  to  Apollo  and 
Aphrodite,  the  Egyptians  followed  and 
taught  Salonika  to  fear  Serapis;  then 
came  Roman  gods  and  Roman  generals; 
and  then  St.  Paul.  The  Jews  set  up  syna- 
gogues, the  Mohammedans  reared  min- 
arets, the  Crusaders  restored  the  cross, 
the  Tripolitans  restored  the  crescent,  the 
Venetians  re-restored  Christianity.  _  Ro- 
mans, Greeks,  Byzantines,  Persians, 
Franks,  Egyptians,  and  Barbary  pirates, 
all,  at  one  time  or  another,  invaded  Sa- 
lonika. She  was  the  butcher's  block  upon 
which  they  carved  history.  Some  ruled 
her  only  for  months,  others  for  years.  Of 
the  monuments  to  the  religions  forced 
upon  her,  the  most  numerous  to-day 
are  the  synagogues  of  the  Jews  and  the 
mosques  of  the  Mohammedans.  It  was 
not  only  fighting  men  who  invaded  Sa- 


lonika. Italy  can  count  her  great  earth- 
quakes on  one  hand;  the  United  States 
on  one  finger.  But  a  resident  of  Salonika 
does  not  speak  of  the  "year  of  the  earth- 
quake." For  him,  it  saves  time  to  name 
the  years  when  there  was  no  earthquake. 
Each  of  those  years  was  generally  "the 
year  of  the  great  fire."  If  it  wasn't  one 
thing,  it  was  another.  If  it  was  not  a 
tidal  wave,  it  was  an  epidemic;  if  it  was 
not  a  war,  it  was  a  blizzard.  The  trade  of 
Asia  Minor  flows  into  Salonika  and  with 
it  carries  all  the  plagues  of  Egypt.  Epi- 
demics of  cholera  in  Salonika  used  to  be 
as  common  as  yellow  fever  in  Guayaquil. 
Those  years  the  cholera  came  the  people 
abandoned  the  seaport  and  lived  on  the 
plains  north  of  Salonika,  in  tents.  If  the 
cholera  spared  them,  the  city  was  swept 
by  fire;  if  there  was  no  fire,  there  came  a 
great  frost.  Salonika  is  in  the  same  lati- 
tude as  Naples,  Madrid,  and  New  York; 
and  New  York  is  not  unacquainted  with 
blizzards.  Since  the  seventeenth  century, 
last  winter  was  said  to  be  the  coldest  Sa- 
lonika has  ever  known.  I  was  not  there 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  but  am  willing 
to  believe  that  statement,  not  only  to 
believe  it,  but  to  swear  to  it.  Of  the  frost 
in  1657  the  Salonikans  boast  the  cold  was 
so  severe  that  to  get  wood  the  people  de- 
stroyed the- .'  houses.  Last  winter,  when 
on  the  English  and  French  front  in  Ser- 
via,  I  saw  soldiers  using  the  same  kind  of 
fire-wood.  They  knew  that  a  mud  house 
that  is  held  together  with  beams  and  raft- 
ers can  be  rebuilt,  but  that  you  cannot  re- 
build frozen  toes  and  fingers. 

In  thrusting  history  upon  Salonika  the 
last  few  years  have  been  especially  busy. 
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They  gave  her  a  fire  that  destroyed  a 
great  part  of  the  city,  and  between  1911 
and  1914  two  cholera  epidemics,  the  Ital- 
ian-Turkish War,  which,  as  Salonika  was 
then  Turkish,  robbed  her  of  hundreds  of 
her  best  men,  the  Balkan-Turkish  War, 
and  the  second  Balkan  War.  In  this  Sa- 
lonika was  part  of  the  spoils,  and  Greece 
and  Bulgaria  fought  to  possess  her.  The 
Greeks  won,  and  during  one  year  she  was 
at  peace.  Then,  in  1914,  the  Great  War 
came,  and  Servia  sent  out  an  S.  O.  S.  call 
to  her  Allies.  At  the  Dardanelles,  not 
eighteen  hours  away,  the  French  and 
English  heard  the  call.  But  to  reach 
Servia  by  the  shortest  route  they  must 
disembark  at  Salonika,  a  port  belonging 
to  Greece,  a  neutral  power;  and  in  mov- 
ing north  from  Salonika  into  Servia  they 
must  pass  over  fifty  miles  of  neutral  Greek 
territory.  To  do  this,  Venizelos,  prime- 
minister  of  Greece,  gave  them  permis- 
sion. King  Constantine,  to  preserve  his 
neutrality,  disavowed  the  act  of  his  repre- 
sentative, and  Venizelos  resigned.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  the  Allies,  the  dis- 
avowal came  too  late.  As  soon  as  they 
had  reecived  permission  from  the  recog- 
nized Greek  Government,  they  started, 
and,  leaving  the  King  and  Venizelos  to 
fight  it  out  between  them,  landed  at  Sa- 
lonika. The  inhabitants  received  them 
calmly.  The  Greek  oificials,  the  colonel 
commanding  the  Greek  troops,  the  Greek 
captain  of  the  port,  and  the  Greek  collec- 
tor of  customs  may  have  been  upset;  but 
the  people  of  Salonika  remained  calm. 
They  were  used  to  it.  Foreign  troops 
were  always  landing  at  Salonika.  The 
Oldest  Inhabitant  could  remember,  among 
others,  those  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
Mark  Antony,  Constantine,  the  Sultan 
Murad,  and  several  hundred  thousand 
French  and  English  who,  over  their  armor, 
wore  a  red  cross.  So  he  was  not  surprised 
when,  after  seven  hundred  years,  the 
French  and  English  returned,  still  wear- 
ing the  red  cross. 

In  Salonika,  after  money  the  thing  of 
most  consequence  is  conversation.  Men 
who  are  talking  always  have  the  right  of 
way.  When  two  men  of  Salonika  are  seized 


with  a  craving  for  conversation,  they  feel, 
until  that  craving  is  satisfied,  nothing  else 
is  important.  So,  when  the  ruling  passion 
grips  them,  no  matter  where  they  may 
meet,  they  stop  dead  in  their  tracks  ana 
talk.  If  possible  they  select  the  spot  where 
by  standing  still  they  can  cause  the  great- 
est amount  of  inconvenience  to  the  largest 
number  of  people.  They  do  not  withdraw 
from  the  sidewalk.  On  the  contrary,  as 
best  suited  for  conversation,  they  prefer 
the  middle  of  it,  the  doorway  of  a  cafe,  or 
the  centre  aisle  of  a  restaurant.  Of  the 
people  who  wish  to  pass  they  are  as  uncon- 
scious as  a  Chinaman  smoking  opium  is 
unconscious  of  the  sightseers  from  up- 
town. That  they  are  talking  is  all  that 
counts.  They  feel  every  one  else  should 
appreciate  that.  Because  the  Allies  failed 
to  appreciate  it,  they  gained  a  reputation 
for  rudeness.  A  French  car,  flying  the 
flag  of  the  general,  a  squad  of  Tommies 
under  arms,  a  motor-cyclist  carrying  des- 
patches could  not  understand  that  a  con- 
versation on  a  street  crossing  was  a  sacred 
ceremony.  So  they  shouldered  the  conver- 
sationalists aside,  or  splashed  them  with 
mud.  It  was  intolerable.  Had  they 
stamped  into  a  mosque  in  their  hobnailed 
boots,  on  account  of  their  faulty  religious 
training,  the  Salonikans  might  have  ex- 
cused them.  But  that  a  man  driving  an 
ambulance  full  of  wounded  should  think 
he  had  the  right  to  disturb  a  conversation 
that  was  blocking  the  traflSc  of  only  the 
entire  waterfront  was  a  discourtesy  no 
Salonikan   could  comprehend.         , 

The  wonder  was  that  among  so  many 
mixed  races  the  clashes  were  so  few.  In 
one  place  seldom  have  people  of  so  many 
different  nationalities  met,  and  with  in- 
terests so  absolutely  opposed.  It  was  a 
situation  that  would  have  been  serious 
had  it  not  been  comic.  For  causing  it,  for 
permitting  it  to  continue,  Greece  was  re- 
sponsible. Her  position  was  not  happy. 
She  was  between  the  Allies  and  the 
Kaiser.  Than  Greece,  no  country  is  more 
vulnerable  from  an  attack  by  sea;  and  if 
she  offended  the  Allies,  their  combined 
fleets  at  Malta  and  Lemnos  could  seize 
all  her  little  islands  and  seaports.    If  she 


FOR  NEUTRALS 
"Why  do  we  torpedo  passenger  ships? 
Because  we  are  being  starved  by  the  in- 
favious  English." 


FOR  NATIVES 
"Who  says  we  are  in  distress?     Look 
what  our  splendid  organization  is  doing." 


offended  the  Kaiser,  he  would  send  the 
Bulgarians  into  eastern  Thrace  and  take 
Salonika,  from  which  only  two  years  be- 
fore Greece  had  dispossessed  them.  Her 
position  was  indeed  most  difficult.  As  the 
barber  at  the  Grande  Bretagne  in  Athens 
told  me:    "It  makes  me  a  headache." 

On  many  a  better  head  than  his  it  had 
the  same  effect.  King  Constantine,  be- 
cause he  believed  it  was  best  for  Greece, 
wanted  to  keep  his  country  neutral.  But 
after  Venizelos  had  invited  the  Allies  to 
make  a  landing-place,  and  a  base  for  their 
armies,  at  Salonika,  Greece  was  no  longer 
neutral.  If  our  government  invited  170,- 
000  German  troops  to  land  at  Portland, 
and  through  Maine  invade  Canada,  our 
neutrality  would  be  lost.  The  neutrality 
of  Greece  was  lost,  but  Constantine  would 
not  see  that.  He  hoped,  although  170,000 
fighting  men  are  not  easy  to  hide,  that  the 
Kaiser  also  would  not  see  it.  It  was  a 
very  forlorn  hope.  The  Allies  also  cher- 
ished a  hope.  It  was  that  Constantine 
not  only  would  look  the  other  way  while 
they  slipped  across  his  country,  but  would 
cast  off  all  pretense  of  neutrality  and  join 
them.  So,  as  far  as  was  possible,  they 
avoided  giving  offense.  They  assisted 
him  in  his  pretense  of  neutrality.  And 
that  was  what  caused  the  situation.  It 
was  worthy  of  a  comic  opera.  Before  the 
return  of  the  allied  troops  to  Salonika, 
there  were  on  the  neutral  soil  of  Greece, 
divided  between  Salonika  and  the  front 
in  Servia,  110,000  French  soldiers  and 
60,000  British.  Of  these,  100,000  were  in 
Salonika.  The  advanced  British  base  was 
at  Doiran  and  the  French  advanced  base 
at  Strumnitza  railroad  station.  In  both 
places  martial  law  existed.  But  at  the 
main  base,  at  Salonika,  both  armies  were 
under  the  local  authority  of  the  Greeks. 
They  submitted  to  the  authority  of  the 
Greeks  because  they  wanted  to  keep  up 
the  superstition  that  Salonika  was  a  neu- 
tral port;  when  the  mere  fact  that  they 
were  there,  proved  she  was  not.  It  was  a 
situation  almost  unparalleled  in  military 
history.  At  the  base  of  a  French  and  of 
a  British  army,  numbering  together  170,- 
000  men,  the  generals  who  commanded 
them  possessed  less  local  authority  than 
one  Greek  policeman.  They  were  guests. 
They  were  invited  guests  of  the  Greek, 
and  they  had  no  more  right  to  object  to 
his  other  guests  or  to  rearrange  his 
house  rules  than  would  you  have  the 
right,  when  a  guest  in  a  strange  club,  to 
discharge  the  servants.  The  Allies  had 
in  the  streets  military  police;  but  they 
held  authority  only  over  soldiers  of  their 
own  country;  they  could  not  interfere 
with  a  Greek  soldier,  or  with  a  civilian 
of  any  nation,  and  even  the  provost 
guard  sent  out  at  night  was  composed 
not  alone  of  French  and  English,  but  of 
an  equal  number  of  Greeks. 

In  matters  much  more  important,  the 
fact  that  the  Allies  were  in  a  neutral 
seaport  greatly  embarrassed  them.  They 
were  not  allowed  to  censor  news  des- 
patches nor  to  examine  the  passports  of 
those  who  arrived  and  departed.  The 
question  of  the  censorship  was  not  so 
serious  as  it  might  appear.  General  Sar- 
rail  explained  to  the  correspondents 
what  might  and  what  might  not  be  sent, 
and  though  what  we  wrote  was  not  read 
in  Salonika  by  a  French  or  British  cen- 
sor, General  Sarrail  knew  it  would  be 
read  by  censors  of  the  Allies  at  Malta, 
Rome,  Paris,  and  London.  Any  news  des- 
patch that,  unscathed,  ran  that  gauntlet, 
while  it  might  not  help  the  Allies  certain- 
ly would  not  harm  them.  One  cablegram 
of  three  hundred  words,'  sent    by    an 
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American  correspondent,  after  it  had  been 
blue-penciled  by  the  Greek  censors  in  Sa- 
lonika and  Athens,  and  by  the  four  allied 
censors,  arrived  at  his  London  office  con- 
sisting entirely  of  "and's"  and  "the's."  So, 
if  not  from  their  censors,  at  least  from  the 
correspondents,  the  Allies  were  protected. 
But  against  the  really  serious  danger  of 
spies  they  were  helpless.  In  New  York 
the  water-fronts  are  guarded.  Unless  he 
is  known,  no  one  can  set  foot  upon  a 
wharf.  Night  and  day,  against  spies  and 
German  military  attaches  bearing  explo- 
sive bombs,  steamers  loading  munitions 
are  surrounded  by  police,  watchmen,  and 
detectives.  But  in  Salonika  the  wharfs 
were  as  free  to  any  one  as  a  park  bench. 
To  suppose  spies  did  not  avail  themselves 
of  this  opportunity  is  to  insult  their  intel- 
ligence. They  swarmed.  In  solid  forma- 
tion German,  Austrian,  Bulgarian,  and 
Turkish  spies  lined  the  quay.  For  every 
landing-party  of  bluejackets  they  formed 
a,  committee  of  welcome.  Of  every  man, 
gun,  horse,  and  box  of  ammunition  that 
came  ashore  they  kept  tally.  On  one  side 
of  the  wharf  stood  "P.  N.  T.  O.,"  Pri- 
cipal  Naval  Transport  Officer,  in  gold 
braid,  ribbons,  and  armlet,  keeping  an  eye 
on  every  box  of  shell,  gun-carriage,  and 
caisson  that  was  swung  from  a  transport, 
and  twenty  feet  from  him,  and  keeping 
count  with  him,  would  be  two  dozen  spies. 
And,  to  make  it  worse,  the  P.  N.  T.  O. 
knew  they  were  spies.  The  cold  was  in- 
tense and  wood  so  scarce  that  to  obtain 
it  men  used  to  row  out  two  miles  and  col- 
lect the  boxes  thrown  overboard  from 
the  transports  and  battleships.  Half  of 
these  men  had  but  the  slightest  interest 
in  kindling-wood;  they  were  learning  the 
position  of  each  battleship,  counting  her 
guns,  noting  their  calibre,  counting  the 
men  crowding  the  rails  of  the  transports, 
reading  the  insignia  on  their  shoulder- 
straps,  and,  as  commands  and  orders  were 
wigwagged  from  ship  to  ship,  writing 
them  down.  Other  spies  took  the  trouble 
to  disguise  themselves  in  rags  and  tur- 
bans, and,  mixing  with  the  Tommies,  sold 
them  sweetmeats,    fruit,   and  cigarettes. 

The  clearing-houses  for  the  spies  were 
the  consulates  of  Austria,  Turkey,  and 
Germany.  From  there  what  information 
the  spies  turned  in  was  forwarded  to  the 
front.  How  helpless  the  Allies  were  may 
be  judged  from  these  quotations  from 
Phos,  a  Greek  newspaper  published  daily 
in  Salonika  and  which  any  one  could 
buy  in  the  streets:  "The  English  and 
French  forces  mean  to  retreat.  Yester- 
day six  trains  of  two  hundred  and  forty 
wagons  came  from  the  front  with  muni- 
tions." 

"The  Allies'  first  line  of  defense  will 
be  at  Soulowo,  Doiran,  Goumenitz.  At 
Topsin  and  Zachouna  intrenchments  have 
not  yet  been  started,  but  strong  positions 
have  been  taken  up  at  Chortiatis  and 
Nihor." 

"Yesterday  the  landing  of  British  rein- 
forcements continued,  amounting  to  15,- 
000.  The  guns  and  munitions  were  out 
of  date.  The  position  of  the  Allies'  bat- 
tleships has  been  changed.  They  are  now 
inside  the  harbor." 

The  most  exacting  German  General 
Staff  could  not  ask  for  better  service  than 
that!  When  the  Allies  retreated  from 
Servia  into  Salonika  every  one  expected 
the  enemy  would  pursue;  and  thousands 
fled  from  the  city.  But  the  Germans 
did  not  pursue,  and  the  reason  may  have 
been  because  their  spies  kept  them  so  well 
informed.  If  you  hold  four  knaves  and, 
by  stealing  a  look  at  your  opponent's  hand, 
see  he  has  four  kings,  to  attempt  to  fight 


— New   York   American. 

They're  fire-eaters  all  right 
— But    they're    not   hungry. 

him  would  be  suicide.  So,  in  the  end,  the 
very  freedom  with  which  the  spies  moved 
about  Salonika  may  have  been  for  good. 
They  may  have  prevented  the  loss  of  many 
lives. 

During  these  strenuous  days  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Greek  army  in  Salonika  was 
most  difficult.  There  were  of  their  sol- 
diers nearly  as  many  as  there  were  French 
and  British  combined,  and  they  resented 
the  presence  of  the  foreigners  in  their  new 
city  and  they  showed  it.  But  they  could 
not  show  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  of- 
fense, because  they  did  not  know  but  that 
on  the  morrow  with  the  Allies  they  would 
be  fighting  shoulder  to  shoulder.  And 
then,  again,  they  did  not  know  but  that 
on  the  morrow  they  might  be  with  the 
Germans  and  fighting  against  the  Allies, 
gun  to  gun. 

The  scenes  in  the  streets  presented  the 
most  curious  contrasts.  It  was  the  East 
clashing  with  the  West,  and  the  uniforms 
of  four  armies — British,  French,  Greek, 
and  Servian — and  of  the  navies  of  Italy, 
Russia,  Greece,  England,  and  France 
contrasted  with  the  dress  of  civilians  of 
every  nation.  There  were  the  officers  of 
Greece  and  Servia  in  smart  uniforms  of 
many  colors,  blue,  green,  gray,  with  much 
gold  and  silver  braid,  and  wearing  swords 
which  in  this  war  are  obsolete;  there  were 
English  officers,  generals  of  many  wars, 
and  red-cheeked  boys  from  Eton,  clad  in 
business-like  khaki,  with  huge  cape-like 
collars  of  red  fox  or  wolfskin,  and  carry- 
ing, in  place  of  the  sword,  a  hunting-crop 
or  a  walking-stick;  there  were  English 
bluejackets  and  marines,  Scotch  High- 
landers who  were  as  much  intrigued  over 
the  petticoats  of  the  Evzones  as  were  the 
Greeks  astonished  at  their  bare  legs;  there 
were  French  poilus  wearing  the  steel  hel- 
met, French  aviators  in  short,  shaggy  fur 
coats  that  gave  them  the  look  of  a  grizzly 
bear  balancing  on  his  hind  legs;  there 
were  Jews  in  gabardines,  old  men  with  the 
noble  faces  of  Sargent's  apostles,  robed  ex- 
actly as  was  Irving  as  Shylock;  there  were 
the  Jewish  married  women  in  sleeveless 


cloaks  of  green  silk  trimmed  with  rich  fur, 
and  each  wearing  on  her  head  a  cushion 
of  green  that  hung  below  her  shoulders; 
there  were  Greek  priests  with  matted  hair 
reaching  to  the  waist,  and  Turkish  wom- 
en, their  faces  hidden  in  yashmaks,  who 
looked  through  them  with  horror,  or  envy, 
at  the  English,  Scotch,  and  American 
nurses  with  their  cheeks  bronzed  by  snow, 
sleet,  and  sun,  wearing  men's  hobnailed 
boots,  men's  blouses,  and,  across  their 
breasts,  men's  war  medals  for  valor. 

All  day  long  these  people  of  all  races, 
with  conflicting  purposes,  speaking,  or 
shrieking,  in  a  dozen  different  tongues, 
pushed,  shoved  and  shouldered.  At 
night,  while  the  bedlam  of  sounds  grew 
less,  the  picture  became  more  wonderful. 
The  lamps  of  automobiles  would  suddenly 
pierce  the  blackness,  or  the  blazing  doors 
of  a  cinema  would  show  in  the  dark  street, 
the  vast  crowd  pushing,  slipping,  strug- 
gling for  a  foothold  on  the  muddy  stones. 
In  the  circle  of  light  cast  by  the  automo- 
biles, out  of  the  mass  a  single  face  would 
flash — a  face  burned  by  the  sun  of  the 
Dardanelles  or  frost-bitten  by  the  snows 
of  the  Balkans.  Above  it  might  be  the 
gold  visor  and  scarlet  band  of  a  "Brass 
Hat,"  staff-officer,  the  fur  kepi  of  a  Ser- 
vian refugee,  the  steel  helmet  of  a  French 
soldier,  the  "bonnet"  of  a  Highlander, 
the  white  cap  of  a  navy  officer,  the  tassel 
of  an  Evzone,  a  red  fez,  a  turban  of  rags. 

This  lasted  until  the  Allies  retreated 
upon  Salonika  and  the  Greek  army  evacu- 
ated that  city.  It  was  a  most  orderly,  po- 
lite retreat,  a  ^ort  of  "after  you,  my  dear 
sir,"  retreat.  Those  of  us  who  for  a  few 
days  were  in  it  did  not  know  we  were  re- 
treating. We  were  shelled  off  the  top  of  a 
mountain  in  Servia,  but  no  one  else  left 
the  mountain,  nor,  from  the  way  they 
were  digging  themselves  in,  seemed  to 
have  any  intention  of  leaving  it. 

But  a  week  later  the  Servians,  retreat- 
ing into  Albania,  left  the  French  flank  ex- 
posed, forcing  the  Allies  to  withdraw  upon 
Salonika.  Then,  to  give  them  a  clear 
field  in  which  to  fight,  the  Greeks  with- 
drew, 100,000  of  them  in  two  days,  carry- 
ing with  them  tens  of  thousands  of  civil- 
ians— those  who  were  pro-Germans,  and 
Greeks,  Jews,  and  Servians.  The  civilians 
were  flying  before  the  expected  advance 
of  the  Bulgar-German  forces.  But  the 
central  powers,  possibly  well  informed  by 
their  spies,  did  not  attack.  That  was  sev- 
eral months  ago,  and  at  this  writing  they 
have  not  yet  attacked. 

What  one  man  saw  of  the  approaches 
to  Salonika  from  the  north  leads  him  to 
think  that  the  longer  the  attack  of  the 
Bulgar-Germans  is  postponed,  the  better 
it  will  be,  if  they  love  life,  for  the  Bulgar- 
Germans. 


A  Portable  Factory 

The  portable  house  is  a  development 
of  comparatively  recent  years.  The  war 
and  the  need  for  munitions  which  has 
arisen  out  of  it  has  led  to  the  production 
of  the  portable  factory.  At  least  one 
American  organization  has  erected  large 
factories  which  are  portable,  being  bolt- 
ed together,  although  in  appearance  they 
are  of  most  substantial  design.  It  is  said 
that  it  has  been  planned  to  disassemble 
and  remove  them  some  time  in  the  future 
when  the  manufacture  of  munitions  has 
stopped. 
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To  Adopt  the  Metric  System 

This  Sweeping  Change  Under  Serious  Consideration  in  U.S. 


THE  war  is  creating  many  changes. 
Optimists  declare  that  it  is  going 
to  lead  to  many  improvements  in 
social  conditions.  Nations  and  men  are 
finding  it  necessary  to  discard  careless 
habits,  to  go  at  questions  and  problems  in 
a  more  unselfish  and  logical  way.  Re- 
forms will  rise  out  of  the  bloodshed. 

A  possible  reform  is  outlined  by  Judson 
C.  Welliver  in  the  course  of  an  article  in 
Munsey's  Magazine — the  universal  adop- 
tion of  the  metric  system.  They  are  ser- 
iously considering  it  in  the  United  States, 
as  he  explains.  Mr.  Welliver  says,  in 
part: 

Pounds  and  ounces,  gallons  and  quarts, 
tons  and  hundredweights,  miles  and  yards, 
feet  and  inches,  acres  and  square  feet,  are 
making  ready  for  their  exit  from  the  stage 
of  American  business  affairs. 

Truth  to  say,  they  have  had  no  good 
excuse  for  lingering  with  us  so  long.  They 
ought  to  have  been  lifted  out  on  the  toe  of 
the  legislative  boot  long  ago.  They  are 
confusing,  obsolete,  unscientific,  and  cal- 
culated to  demoralize  all  commercial 
transactions  measured  in  their  terms. 
Their  continued  existence  as  the  stan- 
dards of  weight  and  measurement  in 
American  business  is  a  testimony  to  our 
national  conservatism,  and  to  the  over- 
powering inertia  that  so  often  prevents 
the  accomplishment  of  things  which 
everybody  knows  ought  to  be  done. 

The  first  point  about  the  metric  system 
is  that  it  is  the  system  generally  preva- 
lent throughout  the  world  We  have  adopt- 
ed it  only  in  our  coinage,  which  runs  in 
multiplying  units  of  ten;  but  most  coun- 
tries have  applied  the  same  simple  system 
to  their  measures  of  dimensions,  of  con- 
tents, and  of  weight. 

If  calculations  of  money  had  to  be  made 
under  a  method  as  clumsy  as  is  our 
fashion  of  dealing  with  weights,  we  should 
have  to  pass  a  universal  conscription  act 
to  get  enough  bank  clerks,  cashiers,  and 
bookkeepers  to  record  the  business  of  the 
country. 

From  the  beginnings  of  barter  among 
savages,  the  problem  of  establishing  and 
standardizing  units  of  measurement  has 
constituted  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties 
incident  to  doing  business.  Yet  it  was  not 
until  a  century  and  a  quarter  ago  that  any 
government  laid  serious  hold  upon  the 
problem  and  set  about  the  effort  to  force 
a  universal  system. 

The  inspired  enthusiasts  of  revolution- 
ary France  hesitated  at  nothing,  once  con- 
vinced that  they  had  discovered  a  realm 
in  which  they  could  serve  mankind.  So  a 
commission  of  mathematicians,  which  in- 
cluded Laplace,  Lagrange,  and  Condorcet, 
among  others,  was  created  by  the  Conven- 
tion to  devise  a  scientific  scheme  that 
should  be  so  much  better  than  anything 
the  world  had  ever  known  that  its  adop- 
tion by  all  countries  would  be  the  only 
logical  and  sensible  conclusion. 

Just  exactly  this  was  actually  accom- 
plished. The  metric  system,  first  adopted 
by  France,  is  now  the  legal  system  of  all 
continental  Europe  except  Russia  and 
Turkey,  of  all  the  Latin-American  coun- 
tries, and,  in  fact,  of  substantially  the 
entire  Occidental  world  aside  from   the 
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United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  most  of 
the  British  Empire. 

It  is  legalized  but  not  compulsory  in 
Russia,  Turkey,  Japan,  Egypt,  the  United 
States,  and  Great  Britain.  The  Japanese 
system  is  substantially  similar  to  the 
metric,  while  nearly  all  technical  and 
scientific  authorities  use  it  in  preference 
to  any  other. 

For  example,  the  Bureau  of  Standards 
of  the  United  States  government  at  Wash- 
ington conducts  all  calculations  and  com- 
putations in  metric  units,  for  reasons  of 
convenience    and    accuracy. 
.\fter  the  results  have  been 
obtained,  it  translates    them 
into  the  terms  of  our  accept- 
ed  system — inches   and  feet, 
ounces    and    pounds,    and    so 
forth. 

It  is  commonly  supposed 
that  the  American  and  British 
units  of  weight  and  measure 
are  identical.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  several  of  them  differ. 
They  are  so  nearly  alike, 
however,  that  more  errors  are 
caused  by  their  similarity 
than  would  occur  if  they  were 
utterly  unrelated.  This  is  one 
of  the  strong  arguments  for 
introducing  the  metric  system 
as  the  sole  legal  standard  in 
both  countries. 

Our  own  liquid  quart  and 
dry  quart  are  not  identical. 
In  Great  Britain  and  Canada, 
the  liquid  quart  is  twenty  per 
cent,  larger  than  our  own, 
while  the  British  standard 
bushel  is  three  per  cent,  small- 
er than  ours. 

When  the  Frenchmen 
started  out  to  create  their 
ideal  system  of  weights  and  measures, 
they  determined  to  take  as  its  basis 
some  value  adopted  from  nature,  per- 
petual and  unchanging.  One  proposal 
was  to  use  the  length  of  a  pendulum 
ticking  seconds.  This  was  conceived  to 
be  about  as  nearly  a  fixed  quantity  as 
anything  susceptible  of  accurate  measure- 
ment. It  meant  basing  the  system  on  the 
revolutions  of  the  planets,  the  length  of 
the  celestial  year,  and  the  constancy  of 
the  force  of  gravitation. 

The  commission  finally  decided  that  the 
basis  of  its  system  should  be  the  earth's 
polar  quadrant — that  is,  the  precise  dis- 
tance on  the  earth's  surface  from  the 
equator  to  the  pole.  At  that  time  it  was 
commonly  assumed  that  this  distance  was 
absolute  and  unchanging,  but  geology  and 
geophysics  have  since  taught  men  that  the 
world  is  not  by  any  means  constant  in  its 
circumference. 

However,  the  French  scientists  decided 
on  this  value  as  the  base  of  their  system, 
and  spent  several  years  making  computa- 
tions to  determine  the  precise  distance 
from  the  equator  to  the  pole.  Then  they 
divided  this  distance  by  ten  million,  and 
the  resultant  unit  of  space  was  made  the 
basis  of  the  new  system. 

This  is  the  meter,  approximately  equi- 
valent to  39.37  inches.  Ten  meters  make 
one  decameter;  ten  decameters  make  one 
hectometer ;  ten  hectometers  make  one  kil- 
ometer, and  ten  kilometers  make  one 
myriameter.  In  the  descending  scale,  the 
meter  is  divided  into  ten  decimeters,  the 


decimeter  into  ten  centimeters,  and  the 
centimeter  into  ten  millimeters.  The  first 
set  of  terms  is  derived  from  the  Greek 
numbers,  the  second  from  the  Latin. 

The  ratio  between  the  successive  de- 
nominations in  linear  measurements,  in 
capacity,  in  money,  and  in  weight,  is  ten ; 
the  ratio  between  the  successive  denom- 
inations in  surface  measure 
is  dne  hundred,  and  in  cu- 
bic measure  one  thousand. 


— Ohio  Stale  .fournak 
Princess  Temporary  Prosperity,  daugh- 
ter   of    King     War,    is    stopping    at 
the  Commercial  Hotel  in  the  States. 


In  determining  the  unit  of  weight,  it 
was  particularly  desired  to  have  somt 
absolutely  fixed  and  unchangeable  stan- 
dard. The  standard  adopted  is  the 
weight  of  a  cubic  centimeter  of  pure 
water,  at  the  freezing-point  and  at  aea- 
level.  As  nearly  as  possible,  every  ele- 
ment in  this  statement  of  conditions  is  in- 
variable. 

This  weight  unit,  called  the  gram,  is 
equal  to  15.43  troy  grains  under  the  Eng- 
lish system. 

The  basic  unit  for  length  being  the 
meter,  that  for  surface  is  the  square 
meter.  Areas  of  land  are  calculated  in 
square  decameters,  the  decameter  being 
approximately  twenty-five  one-thous- 
andths of  an  acre.  The  hectare,  the  next 
denomination,  equals  2.471  acres. 

The  unit  of  capacity,  the  liter,  is  a  cubic 
decimeter,  which  is  a  little  larger  than 
the  American  liquid  quart. 

It  has  been  almost  universally  admitted, 
for  many  decades,  that  the  French  sys- 
tem is  the  most  nearly  perfect  that  has 
ever  been  devised.  Nobody  has  ever  heard 
a  substantial  reason  why  our  own  illogical 
and  club-footed  system  should  not  be  dis- 
carded in  favor  of  it.  In  both  the  United 
States  and  England  the  use  of  the  metric 
system  is  permissive,  but  not  compulsory. 
In  neither  country  have  people  in  gen- 
eral become  familiar  with  it,  and  they 
never  will  familiarize  themselves  with  it 
unless  it  is  made  the  sole  and  compulsory 
standard. 

Our  English  cousins  are  a  bit  ahead  of 
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U9  with  regard  to  the  metric  system,  be- 
cause their  world-wide  trade  relations 
have  compelled  them  to  recognize  the 
French  standards.  Their  manufacturers 
and  merchants  now  very  generally  base 
computations  on  metric  units  in  manufac- 
turing or  shipping  goods  for  foreign 
trade.  Since  the  European  war  has 
opened  to  American  manufacturers  and 
workmen  many  new  fields  of  opportunity, 
the  fact  has  been  impressed  as  never  be- 
fore that  our  business  must  adapt  itself 
to  the  conditions  imposed  by  customers, 
or  the.y  will  take  their  patronage  else- 
where. 

There  are,  however,  some  difficulties, 
entirely  aside  from  conservatism  and  in- 
ertia, about  making  the  change.  The  most 
serious  of  these  involves  the  measurement 
of  land.  Land  titles  in  our  country  are 
based  on  acres,  while  the  metric  system 
would  substitute  the  hectare.  To  reor- 
ganize the  whole  system  of  real-estate  re- 
cords, measurements,  and  surveys,  and 
reduce  acres  to  hectares  with  absolute  ac- 
curacy, would  be  a  terrific  task.  Conser- 
vatism rises  to  its  most  insistent  climax 
at  the  suggestion  of  any  change  that 
might  possibly  becloud  titles  to  real  pro- 
perty. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  metric 
scheme  might  be  adopted  for  all  other 
than  land  measures;  but  this  would  be  like 
taking  half  of  a  bite  of  a  cherry.  More- 
over, it  is  pointed  out  that  this  country 
has  once  changed  its  unit  of  land  measure- 
ment throughout  a  large  area  with  very 
little  difficulty  or  complication. 

When  Texas,  California,  Arizona,  and 
New  Mexico  were  acquired  from  Mexico, 
they  had  already  been  surveyed  under  the 
Spanish  system,  in  which  the  unit  of  area 
is  the  vara.  Values  in  varas  had  to  be 
translated  into  terms  of  acres,  and  for  a 
time  it  was  feared  considerable  difficluty 
would  ensue.  However,  the  thing  was 
done  much  more  easily  than  had  been  ex- 
pected. The  precise  comparative  value  of 
the  Spanish  and  American  units  were  de- 
termined, as  they  have  repeatedly  been 
fixed  in  the  relations  of  our  American 
units  to  those  of  the  metric  system.  In  a 
comparatively  short  time,  and  with  no 
great  confusion,  the  American  units  were 
substituted  for  the  Spanish;  and  people 
familiar  with  the  procedure  in  that  case 
arive  assurance  that  the  change  from  our 
present  system  to  metric  measurements 
would  be  effected  with  small  embarrass- 
ment. 

It  is  now  becoming  apparent  for  the 
first  time  that  the  change  cannot  long  be 
postponed,  and  that  it  is  going  to  be  high- 
ly beneficial  to  business  and  science,  to 
technical  and  popular  interests. 

It  is  probable  that  Great  Britain  will 
not  be  far  behind  us  in  adopting  the 
French  units.  British  manufacturers 
have  had  to  use  French  measurements  in 
many  new  operations  since  the  war  has 
drawn  the  two  countries  closer  together 
than  ever  before,  and  even  English  con- 
servatism will  not  stand  out  forever 
against  a  good  system  that  is  also  a  uni- 
versal system. 


Did  the  Kaiser  Plan  to  Partition  Austria  ? 

Remarkable  Story  of  Pact  Between  Wilhelm  and 
the  .1  nstrian  Archduke 


DID  the  late  Archduke  Francis  Fer- 
dinand of  Austria  plan  with  the 
Kaiser  to  completely  remodel  the 
face  of  Europe  and  to  break  up  the  Em- 
pire of  Austria-Hungary  in  so  doing? 
Such  is  the  statement  made  by  Henry 
Wickham  Steed  in  the  course  of  an  article 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  under  the 
heading  "The  Pact  of  Konopisht."  It  is 
impossible  to  go  into  any  of  the  lengthy 
statements  of  fact  and  argument  which 
the  writer  adduces  in  support  of  his 
rather  remarkable  story;  suffice  it  to 
quote  briefly  from  his  story  of  the  forming 
of  the  Pact,  which  is  one  of  the  most  read- 
able narratives  that  has  arisen  out  of  the 
war. 

You  will  remember  that  on  July  1,  1900, 
the  Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand  mar- 
ried, at  the  castle  of  Reichstadt  in  Bo- 
hemia, the  Countess  Sophie  Chotek,  a 
member  of  an  ancient  Bohemian  family 
who  had  been  lady-in-waiting  to  the 
Archduchess  Isabella,  wife  of  the  Arch- 
duke Frederick.  The  marriage  was  pre- 
ceded by  a  long  and  bitter  contest  be- 
tween the  Archduke,  the  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph,  and  the  whole  Austrian  Imperial 
Family.  At  last  the  Archduke  succeeded 
in  extorting  the  indispensable  consent  of 
the  Emperor.  The  conditions  on  which  the 
consent  was  given  were,  however,  par- 
ticularly humiliating  for  the  Archduke 
and  his  bride.  Not  only  was  the  marriage 
to  be  morganatic,  inasmuch  as  the  Haps- 
burg  Family  Law  recognizes  only  mar- 
riages between  parties  of  equal  rank,  but 
the  Archduke  was  compelled  to  swear  sol- 
emnly before  all  the  other  Archdukes  and 
the  dignitaries  of  both  halves  of  the 
Monarchy,  in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor, 
that  after  succeeding  to  the  throne  he 
would  never  attempt  to  change  the  Family 
Law  or  seek  to  open  for  his  children  the 
succession  to  the  throne.  This  solemn 
oath  of  renunciation  was,  by  the  Em- 
peror's decision,   submitted   to   the  Aus- 


Electricity  in  Mines 

By  installing  electric  power  in  nearly 
every  mining  camp  of  importance  in  Mon- 
tana, it  has  been  made  possible  for  oper- 
ators to  resume  work  on  properties  which 
otherwise  would  have  been  idle.  This 
has  done  more  to  reduce  the  cost  of  min- 
ing than  any  other  thing. 


— New   York   Evening   Sun, 

Turkey:    "Here  he  is,  Your 
Majesty;  I  found  him!" 


trian  and  Hungarian  Parliaments.  The 
Austrian  Parliament  placed  it  formally 
on  record;  the  Hungarian  Parliament  in- 
corporated it  in  Hungarian  constitutional 
law. 

This  irrevocable  act  always  weighed  up- 
on the  Archduke's  mind,  and  made  the 
position  of  his  wife  especially  painful.  As 
time  went  on,  and  particularly  after  the 
birth  of  his  children,  his  resentment  grew. 
He  made  every  effort  to  induce  the  Em- 
peror to  modify  the  terms  of  the  renun- 
ciation and  to  raise  the  Countess  Chotek 
— who,  on  her  marriage,  had  received  the 
title  of  Princess  Hohenberg — to  the  rank 
of  Archduchess.  Prayers,  pressure, 
stormy  scenes  were  all  in  vain.  The  only 
concession  that  could  be  wrung  from  the 
Emperor  was  the  elevation  of  the  Princess 
Hohenberg  to  the  rank  of  Duchess,  and 
this  was  only  granted  after  the  humili- 
ations daily  inflicted  upon  her  by  the 
members  of  the  Imperial  Family  had  led 
to  an  open  breach  between  the  Archduke 
and  the  Court.  The  implacable  etiquette 
of  the  Court  of  Vienna  rendered  these 
humiliations  patent  to  the  whole  of  Aus- 
trian society.  At  last  the  Archduke  re- 
volted, and  Vienna  rang  with  stories  of 
his  indignation.  He  rarely  appeared  at 
Court  save  in  exceptional  circumstances 
and  by  direct  order  of  the  Emperor.  His 
relations  with  the  other  members  of  the 
Imperial  Family  became  more  and  more 
strained,  and  degenerated  into  fierce  hat- 
red on  both  sides.  The  idea  became  intol- 
erable to  him  that  his  children,  whom  he 
worshipped,  should,  after  his  death,  be 
the  subjects  of  his  younger  brother's  son, 
the  Archduke  Charles  Francis  Joseph, 
whom  in  his  heart  of  hearts  he  regarded 
as  a  usurper.  This  feeling  was  not  as- 
suaged by  the  influence  of  his  wife. 

The  German  Emperor  had  for  some 
years  played  upon  this  psychological  sit- 
uation. Feeling  that  the  Duchess  of 
Hohenberg  would  be  his  future  ally,  he 
covered  her  with  attentions  and  courteous 
marks  of  esteem.  He  was  the  first  of  the 
great  sovereigns  of  Europe  to  receive  her 
as  an  Archduchess,  and  though  her  visit 
with  the  visit  with  the  Archduke  to  Pots- 
dam in  November,  1909,  did  not  pass  off 
without  some  minor  hitches,  it  prepared 
the  ground  for  the  scheme  which  was  to 
be  ratified  at  Konopisht. 

The  German  Emperor  has  always 
dreamed  of  extending  the  German  Em- 
pire to  the  Adriatic  and  of  bringing  the 
German  provinces  of  Austria  into  the 
German  Imperial  Confederation.  What  a 
triumph  for  the  secular  efforts  of  the 
House  of  HohenzoUern  if  Austria  could 
be  made  another  Bavaria,  and  the  proud 
House  of  Hapsburg  be  reduced  to  the  po- 
sition of  the  Wittelsbachs  and  the  Wet- 
tins!  Words  adroitly  whispered  into  the 
ear  of  the  Duchess  of  Hohenberg  at  Pots- 
dam prepared  the  mind  of  the  Archduke. 
They  fomented,  on  the  one  hand,  his  re- 
sentment towards  the  Austrian  Imperial 
Family  and  towards  his  eventual  succes- 
sor. Archduke  Charles  Francis  Joseph, 
and  on  the  other  they  flattered  his  pater- 
nal ambition.  At  Konopisht  the  Kaiser 
opened  to  the  Archduke  Francis  Ferdin- 
and a  magnificent  horizon  and  spread  out 
before  him  a  grandiose  plan  which  prom- 
ised presently  to  place  his  sons  Maximil- 
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ian  and  Ernest  at  the  head  of  two  vast 
realms  in  Eastern  and  Central  Europe. 

The  conception  was  grandiose,  but  ap- 
peared nevertheless  not  impracticable. 
Russia  was  to  be  provoked  to  a  war  for 
which  Germany  and  Austria  were  ready. 
France  was  to  be  reduced  to  impotence  by  a 
few  vigorous  strokes.  The  abstention  of 
England  was  considered  certain.  The 
main  object  of  the  visit  paid  by  Francis 
Ferdinand  and  the  Duchess  Hohenberg 
to  Windsor  in  November,  1913,  had  been 
to  establish  friendly  personal  relations 
with  the  Court  of  St.  James's.  Thanks  to 
the  neutrality — benevolent  or  otherwise — 
of  England,  victory  was  regarded  as  as- 
sured. Its  result  was  to  be  the  transfor- 
mation of  the  map  of  Europe.  The  ancient 
kingdom  of  Poland  with  Lithuania  and 
the  Ukraine  was  to  be  reconstituted — 
the  Poland  of  the  Jagellons,  stretching 
from  the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea.  This 
was  to  be  the  inheritance  of  Francis 
Ferdinand  and  after  his  death,  of  his 
eldest  son ;  while  for  his  younger  son  was 
reserved,  under  his  father's  direction,  a 
realm  including  Bohemia,  Hungary,  most 
of  the  Southern  Slav  lands  of  Austria  to- 
gether with  Serbia,  the  Slav  coast  of  the 
Eastern  Adriatic  and  Salonika.  Francis 
Ferdinand  saw  great  thrones  prepared 
for  his  two  sons,  and  Sophie  Chotek  saw 
herself  the  mother  of  kings. 

The  Emperor  William  for  his  part  was 
to  give  back  to  the  future  Poland  a  part 
of  the  Duchy  of  Posen — and  to  indemnify 
himself  by  bringing  German  Austria, 
with  Triest,  under  the  Archduke  Charles 
Francis  Joseph,  into  the  German  Empire. 


The  coveted  outlet  on  the  Adriatic  would 
thus  have  been  acquired  by  Germany. 

Between  the  enlarged  German  Empire, 
the  reconstituted  kingdom  or  Empire  of 
Poland  and  the  new  Bohemian-Hungarian- 
Southern  Slav  realm  a  close  and  perpetual 
military  and  economic  alliance  was  con- 
templated. This  alliance  would  become 
the  arbiter  of  Europe  and  would  command 
the  Balkans  and  the  route  to  the  East. 
Who  would  then  have  dared  to  resist  had 
it  pleased  Berlin  to  bring  Holland  and 
Belgium  into  the  great  Confederated  Ger- 
man Empire? 

This  was,  in  substance,  the  pact  of 
Konopisht.  Its  existence  and  its  terms 
were  known  to  very  few — but  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe  the  Austrian  Imperial 
Family  to  have  obtained  knowledge  of  it, 
at  any  rate  after  the  assassination  of  the 
Archduke.  Within  three  weeks  the  tra- 
gedy of  Sarajevo  altered  its  personal 
features ;  but  if  the  sons  of  Sophie  Chotek 
no  longer  play  a  part  in  it,  and  if  the 
dream  of  a  revived  Jagellonian  Poland 
has  been  abandoned,  the  Emperor  Wil- 
liam regards  more  than  ever  the  question 
of  Austria  and  of  the  Hapsburgs  from  its 
point  of  view.  He  already  discounts  the 
future  and  commands  at  Vienna.  He 
daily  tightens  the  toils  he  has  woven 
round  Austria,  who  is  struggling  not  only 
against  her  enemies  but  against  her  more 
formidable  ally.  What  wonder  if  Vienna 
is  a  prey  to  mortal  anxiety,  and  if  dis- 
quieted spirits  are  asking  already 
whether  an  Austro-German  defeat  be  not 
the  sole  chance  of  saving  something  for 
the  Hapsburgs  andtheir  imperilled  realms ! 


How  Much  of  a  Vegetable  Garden  ? 

Sound  Advice  for  the  Amateur  Gardener 


GOOD  advice  for  the  amateur  gard- 
ener is  given  by  Adolp  Kruhm  in 
the  course  of  an  article  in  Coitntry 
Life  in  Avierica.  The  article  deals  sep- 
arately with  each  type  from  the  gym- 
nasium garden  to  the  business  garden,  but 
the  selection  that  follows  deals  only  with 
the  amateur  side  of  it. 

No  matter  what  your  ideals  may  be,  if 
you  have  never  tried  your  hand  at  the 
business  of  managing  a  garden,  lay  your 
first  effort  along  modest  lines.  A  small 
piece  of  ground,  well  tended  and  tilled  in- 
tensively by  the  repeated  utilization  of 
the  same  row,  will  yield  more  satisfac- 
tory crops  per  square  foot  than  a  larsrer 
space,  part  of  which  would  be  devoted  to 
weeds  late  in  the  season.  Any  sized  gar- 
den can  be  made  to  pay  dividends  on  the 
space  it  occupies  and  the  work  it  requires, 
provided  it  is  planted  to  worth  while 
crops. 

What  kinds  of  vegetables  do  you  like? 
When  do  you  want  them  and  how  much  of 
them  do  you  need  properly  to  fill  your 
wants?  On  the  answer  to  these  questions 
depend  the  size  and  character  of  your 
garden.  Since  no  two  answers  among 
thousands  would  be  exactly  alike,  no  hard 
and  fast  lines  can  be  laid  down  for  the 
construction  of  gardens  to  serve  general 
needs.  But  experiences  with  working 
models  may  help. 

The  vegetable  gardens  on  country 
estates  fall  naturally  into  three  types.  The 
work  which  it  takes  to  run  them,  and  the 
possibilities  which  they  hold  forth,  depend 
entirely  upon  the  kind  of  crops  which  they 


are  expected  to  yield,  and  the  quantities. 
To  illustrate:  ten  rows  of  onions  from 
seed  require  just  five  times  the  labor  ne- 
cessary for  ten  equally  long  rows  of  bush 
beans.  To  grow  head  lettuce  properly,  the 
rows  and  plants  require  three  times  as 
much  attention  as  radishes.  By  this  way  it 
may  be  seen  that  all  I  can  do  is  to  give 
some  idea  of  what  might  be  accomplished 
in  gardens  of  certain  sizes,  and  what  labor 
is  required  to  do  it. 

For  the  enthusiast,  the  man  who  must 
have  a  garden  of  his  very  own  to  play 
with,  just  for  the  mere  love  of  the  occu- 
pation, it  can  be  of  minute  area,  and  in- 
deed takes  all  its  features  from  the 
individual  in  each  case.  It  may  well  be 
called  the  "gymnasium  garden,"  since  it  is 
generally  conducted  for  the  sake  of  the 
owner's  health  and  recreation,  as  a  source 
of  pleasure  rather  than  as  a  machine  for 
turning  out  so  much  produce.  Some  of  the 
most  successful  examples  of  good  garden- 
ing that  have  come  under  my  observation 
belonged  to  this  class.  Business  men,  doc- 
tors, and  lawyers  are  willing  workers  in 
this  type  of  garden,  which  may  be  any- 
thing from  a  bed  10  x  15  ft.  to  a  full- 
fledged  affair  of  40  x  60  ft. 

This  garden  can  be  made  to  yield  nearly 
all  the  green  onions,  radishes,  lettuce, 
beans,  and  tomatoes  that  a  small  family 
may  want.  In  addition  it  may  yield  a 
reasonable  amount  of  late  root  crops,  such 
as  carrots,  parsnips,  turnips,  etc.,  if  the 
seeds  are  sown  about  the  time  that  the 
first  crop  of  each  row  becomes  exhausted. 
This  gymnasium  garden  will  always  be 
more  or  less  of  a  spasmodic  affair,  and  yet 
it  will  serve  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 


intended — to  afford  a  chance  for  exercise 
and  to  see  physical  efforts  bring  rewards 
in  the  form  of  luscious  vegetables. 

As  is  the  case  with  every  other  garden, 
results  from  the  gymnasium  garden  de- 
pend largely  upon  the  proper  selection  of 
varieties  for  the  different  seasons.  A  few 
hours  of  studying  seed  catalogues  will 
soon  familiarize  you  with  what  you  need 
or  ought  to  have  in  the  way  of  seeds;  and 
by  all  means  subscribe  to  a  good  garden 
magazine,  if  you  are  really  serious  about 
wanting  to  know  more  about  your  own 
garden,  regardless  of  whether  you  work 
it  or  have  someone  do  it  for  you.  There  is 
no  room  for  melons,  cucumbers,  squashes, 
and  other  "vining"  plants.  They  take  up 
more  space  than  your  are  justified  in  de- 
voting to  them,  because  of  the  limited 
value  of  the  crops  which  they  yield.  Po- 
tatoes do  not  enter,  because  they  are  a 
field  crop,  and  admitted  to  the  garden  only 
on  sufferance.  Moreover,  these  products 
are  easily  bought  in  reasonably  fresh  con- 
dition ki  most  markets.  Neither  is  there 
an  excuse  to  attempt,  in  a  small  garden, 
the  growing  of  cauliflower,  egg  plants, 
peppers,  and  other  crops  requiring  a  long 
season  to  mature  and  special  knowledge 
to  grow  them  successfully.  Results  that 
show  are  wanted  in  the  garden  built  for 
recreation,  and  crop  failures  that  tend  to 
smother  ambition  should  not  be  courted. 

The  second  class  might  be  called  the 
"utility  garden"  because  it  affords  a 
chance  to  utilize  otherwise  waste  spaces 
and  to  furnish  occupation  to  a  man-of-all- 
work,  the  regular  duties  of  whom  do  not 
provide  continuous  occupation.  In  this 
connection  the  garden  becomes  a  profit- 
able by-product.  Spare  hours  plus  waste 
spaces  plus  adequate  plans  and  sound 
seeds  might  be  made  to  yield  handsome 
dividends  in  the  form  of  vegetables  of  a 
quality  not  procurable  in  the  market. 

The  utility  garden  may  be  anything 
from  an  idle  piece  of  ground  back  of  the 
tennis  court  or  near  the  servants'  quar- 
ters, to  a  quarter  of  an  acre  set  aside 
especially  for  that  purpose.  It  may  be 
planned  for  an  early  and  a  late  garden, 
skipping  mid-season  requirements  if  the 
family  plans  to  go  to  the  seaside  or  moun- 
tain home  during  July  and  August.  If  a 
utility  garden  of  good  dimensions — say 
a  quarter  acre — is  planned,  make  arrange- 
ments early  to  have  the  heavy  work,  such 
as  plowing  and  harrowing,  done  in  ample 
time. 

Under  proper  management,  the  quarter 
acre  garden  can  be  made  to  yield  all  the 
vegetables  which  a  family  of  eight  with 
an  occasional  guest  may  require.  It  should 
include  a  small  asparagus  bed,  say  five 
40-foot  rows,  as  well  as  a  score  of  rhu- 
barb plants  for  earliest  spring  tonics.  In 
addition  to  the  class  of  vegetables  suggest- 
ed for  the  small  garden,  it  should  yield  all 
the  peas,  corn,  and  cabbage  wanted, 
though  the  space  devoted  to  each  of  these 
crops  would,  of  course,  vary  according  to 
the  garden  owner's  fondness  for  the  dif- 
ferent vegetables. 


Changes  at  Saturn 

Recent  observations  of  Saturn  at  the 
Lowell  Observatory  show  a  remarkable 
change  in  the  color  and  brightness  of  the 
planet's  ball,  which  is  now  of  a  pinkish 
brown  tint  and  strikingly  darker  than  the 
rings.  Comparisons  of  the  stellar  magni- 
tude of  the  planet  with  Capella,  Procyon 
and  Mars  also  sho.w  that  its  brightness  is 
less  than  that  predicted  in  the  ephemeris. 
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The  Wonderful  Story 
of  Warsaw 

How  the  Russian  Armies  Got  Away  with 
Everything  of  Value 

THERE  will  be  many  wonderful 
stories  to  tell  when  the  war  is  over 
and  the  censorship  is  removed.  The 
struggle  is  staged  on  so  vast  a  scale  that 
the  world  gets  a  fragmentary  picture  at 
best  of  the  events  in  any  one  field  of 
operations.  Each  struggle  is  as  full  of 
historic  incidents  and  dramatic  color  as 
any  of  the  wars  of  history;  and  so, 
when  the  veil  is  removed,  there  will  be 
many  great  stories  to  be  told.  Such  a 
story  is  that  of  the  retreat  from  Warsaw 
as  told  in  London  Magazine  by  G.  H. 
Mewes,  a  photographic  correspondent 
with  the  Russian  army.  He  tells  it  in 
graphic  style: 

When  the  Germans  advanced  after  the 
fall  of  Lemberg  .they  were  advancing  on 
a  great  and  populous  manufacturing 
city;  when  they  entered  Warsaw  on  the 
morning  of  August  5th,  1915,  they  ent- 
ered an  empty  shell,  from  which  prac- 
tically every  article  that  might  have 
proved  useful  to  them  had  been  removed. 

1  had  my  first  sight  of  the  great  strug- 
gle for  Warsaw  when  I  had  motored  out 
to  the  rear  of  the  lines.  While  I  was  in 
the  village  of  Krasnystav  the  German  big 
guns  began  a  bombardment.  It  was  near 
here  that  I  took  some  photographs  of  the 
3rd  Caucasian  Regiment,  a  sturdy  body 
of  men  who  had  fought  their  way  through 
the  Carpathians  and  back  again  to  tne 
position  in  which  I  found  them.  Two 
days  later  these  gallant  fellows  suffered 
badly.  The  Germans  chose  their  position 
upon  which  to  carry  out  one  of  their  big 
artillery  drives.  They  concentrated  the 
fire  of  some  150  guns  of  heavy  calibre  up- 
on the  lines,  and,  advancing,  carried  them 
and  the  village  of  Krasnystav,  thus  draw- 
ing a  step  nearer  Warsaw. 

Warsaw,  it  must  be  remembered,  was 
not  attacked  from  the  front.  The  Ger- 
mans had  paid  heavily  in  their  failure  to 
take  the  city  in  that  way  in  their  first  at- 
tempt. So  this  time  they  attacked  War- 
saw from  the  north  and  south,  using  their 
armies  like  great  pincers,  which  were  to 
close  around  the  city,  and  not  only  cap- 
ture it,  which  was  a  matter  of  secondary' 
importance,  but  also  surround  and  cap' 
ture  the  whole  of  the  vast  Russian  armies 
engaged  in  its  defence. 

One  of  the  primary  goals  at  which  the 
Germans  aimed  was  the  town  of  Novo 
Minsk,  the  capture  of  which  would  cut  the 
railway  communications  between  Warsaw 
and  Sedlice.  The  Russians'  task  was  com- 
plex. The  first  consideration  was,  of 
course,  to  defeat  the  Germans,  if  possible; 
failing  that— and  this  was  vital — to  fall 
back  upon  another  line  without  any  ir- 
replaceable loss  of  men  or  material.  If  the 
first  object  was  achieved,  Warsaw  was 
saved;  if  the  second,  Warsaw  would  have 
to  be  sacrificed.  The  Russian  Army  failed 
to  save  Warsaw,  but  it  did  more  than  suc- 
ceed in  the  second  obiect,  for  it  was  able 
to  make  the  loss  of  Warsaw  the  loss  of 
position  only;  it  left  no  booty  behind  for 
the  oncoming  enemy. 

In  the  second  week  of  July  I  made 
Warsaw  my  base,  travelling  from  there 
from  time  to  time  to  various  points  of  the 
fighting-line  between  the  two  horns — or, 


HP  HE  difficult,  uncertain 
*•  life  of  the  fire  fighter 
calls  for  resourcefulness, 
skill  and  courage  at  un- 
expected moments. 

An  alert  mind,  a  quick 
eye,  stout  muscles,  and 
steady  nerves  are  essential. 

Many  a  man  helps  to 
keep  himself  fit  for  any 
emergency,  by  regular  use 
of  the  sturdy  wheat  and 
barley  food — 


Grape-Nuts 


(Made  in  Canada) 

Not  long  ago  a  certain  fire  company  took  thi 
prizes  in  two  competitions  after  a  training  oi 
Grape-Nuts  food. 

It  gave  them  endurance  to  outlast  the  other 
fellows — a  normal,  healthful  endurance  that  w^as  built 
into  them  by  right  feeding. 

You,  too,  can  build  better  by  improving  your 
method  of  living,  and  it's  worth  while. 

A  dish  of  Grape-Nuts  with  cream  or  good  milk  is 
the  regular  morning  ration  of  many  successful  men 
w^ho  appreciate  the  pow^er  for  success  that  comes 
with  health  of  body  and  brain. 
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There's  a  Reason" 


Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere! 


**I  want  Bovril — not 


that! 


J  J  No  substitute  will  save  money  in  the 
kitchen  as  Bovril  does,  or  give  the  same 
nourishing  value  to  soups  and  stews.  It 
takes  the  beef  of  a  whole  bullock  to  make  a  dozen 
bottles  of  Bovril.  Bovril  is  thus  so  strong  that  it  cannot 
possibly  be  put  up  in  cheap  cubes.  Get  the  real 
thing — Bovril  in  the  Bovril  bottle. 
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""PHESE    are    the   uses    for   which   Ivory 
•*•    Soap  is  especially  suited: 

For  toilet  and  bath  because  it  lathers  freely, 
rinses  easily,  floats,  and  does  not  smart 
or  burn. 

For  nursery  use  because  it  cannot  irritate 
the  tenderest  skin. 

For  washing  fine  fabrics  because  it  cannot 
injure  anything  that  water,  itself  does  not 
harm. 

For  washing  dishes  because  it  does  not 
roughen   the  hands. 

For  cleansing  better -than -ordinary  home 
furnishings  because  it  cleanses  thoroughly 
without  injuring. 

Anybody  can  afford  to  use  Ivory  Soap  for 
all  these  things  because  it  costs  but  five 
cents  a  cake. 


5  CENTS 


IVORY  SOAP . 


.99^0^  PURE 


'T"  PLOAtS 


loot!/  Soap  is  made  In  the  Pmcter  &  Gamble  facloriea  at  Hamilton.  Canada 


rather,  points — of  the  slowly-closing  pin- 
cers. By  this  time  the  gutting  of  Warsaw 
had  begun. 

All  the  roads  leading  into  Russia,  both 
from  Warsaw  and  behind  the  fighting- 
lines,  gave  evidence  of  the  splendid  or- 
ganization of  the  Russian  military 
authorities.  Behind  the  Narev  and  the 
Lublin-Cholm  lines  the  roads  were  oc- 
cupied night  and  day  by  two  orderly 
streams  of  traffic. 

Streams  of  waggons,  with  their  six- 
horse  teams  going  at  the  galop,  took  high- 
packed  loads  of  ammunition  towards  the 
trenches.  In  the  same  direction  marched 
battalion  after  battalion  of  soldiers.  Go- 
ing the  other  way  was  the  sad  and  endless 
procession  of  ambulances  laden  with 
wounded  returning  to  the  rear. 

But  in  the  road  that  leads  out  of  War- 
saw the  traffic  was  as  dense,  but  of  a  dif- 
ferent character.  Day  after  day  an  im- 
mense throng  moved  stolidly,  in  perfect 
order,  towards  the  east,  back  to  Novo 
Minsk,  Sedlice,  and  beyond.  Soldiers  and 
refugees,  walking,  driving,  riding,  as 
their  circumstances  permitted,  were  re- 
treating from  the  guns.  I  have  seen  on 
that  long,  flat  road  miles  of  army  trans- 
port waggons,  seemingly  endless  Red 
Cross  columns,  a  ceaseless  stream  of 
civilians,  some  with  their  few  belongings 
in  a  bundle,  others  driving  in  country 
carts,  all  grim-faced,  sad,  but  patient  and 
orderly- — there  was  never  the  suspicion 
of  panic — plodding  as  fast,  as  the  traffic 
would  allow,  back  from  the  invader,  out 
through  the  rapidly  narrowing  enemy- 
free  district,  on  into  safety. 

There  was  something  terribly  impres- 
sive about  this  great  retreat.  It  was  so 
strong,  so  deliberate.  Every  day  it  was 
the  same.  Wedged  in  between  two  am- 
munition waggons  I  remember  seeing  a 
Polish  lady  and  her  young  son  driving  in 
a  smart  carriage  and  pair.  She  was 
bound  for  Brest  Litovsk,  eighty  miles 
away.  Her  horses,  she  said,  should  never 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Germans. 

Behind  her'came^some  hundreds  there 
must  have  been — small  country  carts,  each 
laden  with  copper  or  machinery.  Hun- 
dreds of  cab  horses  and  farm  horses 
joined  the  long  line  of  retreat.  Peasant 
women  plodded  bravely  along,  some  lead- 
ing cows,  others  walking  beside  the  coun- 
try carts  that  bore  the  whole  of  their 
worldly  possessions.  To  visualize  this  pro- 
perly, you  must  imagine  this  grim,  heter- 
ogeneous stream  of  civilian  and  soldier, 
of  peasant  and  merchant,  of  country  cart 
and  army  waggon,  moving  deliberately 
hour  after  hour  out  of  the  doomed  city 
into  the  safety  of — somewhere  beyond 
the  guns.  Imagine  it  in  perfect  order, 
and  silence  almost,  save  for  the  tramp  of 
feet  and  the  rattle  of  waggons.  There 
was  no  shouting,  no  disorder,  the  long 
line  of  retreat  kept  carefully  to  the  right 
side  of  the  road. 

Day  after  day  for  three  weeks  this 
flight  continued.  It  is  computed  that  fully 
300,000  of  Warsaw's  900,000  citizens  left 
the  town  during  this  great  retreat,  but 
the  number  of  refugees  that  thronged  the 
road  must  have  been  even  greater  than 
this,  for  well  over  two  hundred  thousand 
refugees  from  the  country  through  which 
the  Germans  were  advancing  passed 
through  the  city  on  their  way  east.  I  am 
not  exaggerating  when  I  say  that  in  the 
four  weeks  that  preceded  the  fall  of 
Warsaw  half  a  million  civilians,  as  well 
as  the  armies,  followed  the  long,  straight 
road  that  leads  from  Warsaw  into  Russia. 
During  the  time  of  this  retreat  I  was 
busy  night  and  day  motoring  from  one 
part  of  the  line  to  the  other,  and  back  to 
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the  city,  taking  an  occasional  rest  there. 
It  was  during  these  odd  days  that  I  was 
able  to  see  something  of  the  extraordinary 
systematic  gutting  of  the  city  that  took 
place. 

Under  military  organization,  Warsaw 
was  stripped  of  almost  every  ton  of  metal 
it  contained.  In  the  Government  and 
Municipal  buildings  even  the  furniture 
and  the  electric  light  fittings  were  re- 
moved. Telegraph  and  telephone  wires 
were  taken  down  and  sent  east,  machinery 
was  dismantled  and  packed  off  by  train  to 
Moscow,  every  church  bell  was  taken 
down,  labelled,  sealed,  and  sent  inland.  I 
was  in  many  of  the  churches,  and  while 
the  service  was  going  on  soldiers  were  at 
work  in  the  belfries  unhanging  the  bells. 

Early  in  July  the  hospitals  began  tc 
pack  up  and  move  both  their  patients  and 
equipment  to  the  east.  Until  the  last  day,~ 
tramcars  ran  filled  with  patients  and 
wounded  men  from  the  hospital  to  the 
station. 

There  was  something  most  impressive 
about  this  deliberate  stripping  of  a  great 
city;  its  thoroughness  was  almost  appal- 
ling. For  days  one  heard  at  intervals  the 
dull  crash  of  explosions  that  told  of  the 
dynamiting  of  some  factory  plant  too 
heavy  or  too  firmly  fixed  to  be  removed. 
What  the  Russians  could  not  take  away 
they  destroyed. 

The  Government  gave  every  facility  to 
the  manufacturers  to  remove  their  plant. 
They  were  griven  free  transport  and  free 
labor  to  help  them  in  their  work  of 
demolition. 

The  newspaper  offices  were  stripped 
even  to  the  linotype  machines.  Though 
the  banks,  the  post  oflice,  and  the  law 
courts  remained  open,  men  worked  all  the 
time  at  dismantling  them,  and  load  after 
load  of  metal  and  other  material  likely  to 
be  of  use  to  the  Germans  were  taken  out 
of  all  these  buildings  while  the  ordinary 
routine  work  of  the  day  went  on. 

Nickel  coins  grew  very  scarce  in  these 
last  days,  and  the  restaurants  took  to 
issuing  cardboard  tokens  for  use  as  small 
change. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  country  districts 
around  the  city,  the  same  work  of  delib- 
erate destruction  was  going  on.  For  miles 
around  Warsaw  the  country-side  is  served 
by  small  narrow  gauge  railways  or  tram- 
ways, which  provide  the  peasantry  with 
a  means  of  communication  with  the  city 
and  as  a  means  of  transport  for  their  pro- 
duce. The  mileage  of  these  tramways 
must  have  been  very  great,  yet  the  metal? 
were  taken  up  throughout  their  whole 
length  and  transported  to  the  east.  Just 
before  the  end  the  overhead  trolley  wires 
of  the  electric  cars  were  cut  down  and 
removed  in  the  same  way. 

Then,  to  complete  the  work  of  destruc- 
tion, the  ripening  crops  over  miles  and 
miles  of  country  were  fired,  the  cattle 
were  driven  off  from  the  farms,  and  by 
the  end  of  July  the  city  of  Warsaw  and 
the  whole  neighboring  country  was  left  a 
waste,  a  shell,  an  empty  prize  for  the 
slowly-advancing  enemy. 

And  all  this  time  the  Russian  soldiers 
m  the  trenches  were  contesting  every  inch 
of  the  German  advance.  But  the  gun-fire 
grew  louder  each  day.  We  got  our  news 
from  the  fighting  line  hour  by  hour.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  struggle  optimism 
prevailed,  but  as  the  news  grew  worse  and 
worse,  the  people  gave  themselves  up  to 
despair — despair,  that  is,  for  the  salva- 
tion of  the  city.  I  found  few  who  did  not 
regard  its  coming  loss  as  merely  tem- 
porary. The  civilians  took  their  lead  from 
the  soldiers.  "We  shall  come  back  to  it 
soon,"  they  said,  and  the  populace  echoed 
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The  Nation's  defense  is 
not  in  guns  or  dread- 
naughts  alone,  but  in 
the  men  of  health  and 
stamina  who  do  the 
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Shredded  Wheat 

Being  made  of  the  whole  wheat  it  supplies  all  the 
material  for  the  building  of  the  perfect  human  body 
and  is  prepared  in  a  digestible  form.  A  daily  diet  of 
Shredded  Wheat  means  preparedness  for  any  task  that 
calls  for  physical  endurance  or  mental  alertness.  It  is 
ready-cooked  and  ready-to-serve. 


For  breakfast  heat  one  or  more  Biscuits  in 
the  oven  to  restore  crispness;  pour  hot  or 
cold  milk  over  them,  adding  a  little  cream; 
salt  or  sweeten  to  suit  the  taste.  Deliciously 
nourishing  for  any  meal  with  stewed  prunes, 
itliced  bananas,  or  canned  fruits  of  any  kind. 


Made  in  Canada  by 

THE   CANADIAN   SHREDDED  WHEAT   CO.,  LIMITED 
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their  words.  The  Poles,  naturally,  were 
the  most  disheartened. 

Motoring  to  and  from  the  lines  one  saw 
strange  sights.  Deserted  villages,  fire- 
blackened  fields,  where  but  a  few  days 
before  standing  crops  had  waved;  peas- 
ants, whole  families  of  them  sometimes, 
digging  trenches  under  the  supervision  of 
soldiers,  and  all  the  time  the  two  great 
streams  of  traffic — ammunition  waggons 
going  one  way  and  ambulance  waggons 
the  other. 

Some  ten  days  before  the  end  came  I 
began  to  make  my  own  preparations  for 
escape.  I  was  anxious  about  motor  sup- 
plies, for  even  then  there  was  very  little 
left  in  Warsaw.  Petrol  could  only  be 
bought  from  the  taxi-drivers,  who  asked 
an  absurdly  high  price  for  it.  Tires  were 
almost  unobtainable.  But  I  managed  to 
get  hold  of  a  couple  of  second-hand  tires, 
and,  having  accumulated  enough  petrol  to 
take  me  to  Brest  Litovsk,  I  sent  my  lug- 
gage on  by  messenger  to  Petrograd  and 
waited  for  the  end. 

In  the  last  week  of  July  I  made  two 
journeys  to  the  firing-line — one  to  the 
Narev,  the  other  to  the  Lublin-Cholm 
line.  On  July  27th,  while  I  was  at  the 
Narev  line,  terrific  fighting  was  going  on, 
the  Germans  concentrating  an  irresistable 
artillery  fire  on  the  Russian  trenches, 
smashing  earthworks  flat  and  killing  men 
by  the  thousand.  The  situation  was  ser- 
ious, for  a  break  through  then  would  have 
caught  a  big  part  of  the  Warsaw  armies 
in  a  trap. 

On  this  occasion  the  Germans  did  gain 
a  footing  in  our  line.  They  were  attack- 
ing with  enormous  forces.  To  the  south- 
east of  the  Narev  I  was  told  they  had  ten 
divisions  dug  in,  yet  by  a  stupendous  ef- 
fort they  were  checked  for  the  time  being. 
The  Russians,  in  a  counter-attack,  drove 
back  the  enemy  and  captured  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty  prisoners  and  five  machine- 
guns. 

I  motored  back  to  Warsaw  past  seem- 
ingly endless  columns  of  waggons,  and  on 
the  next  morning,  July  28th,  we  saw  the 
first  of  the  German  invaders.  An  aero- 
plane flew  over  the  city,  dropping  pam- 
phlets addressed  to  the  Poles,  to  whom,  as 
the  bills  proclaimed,  the  Germans  were 
friendly.  The  poles  were  advised  to  have 
no  fears,  for  under  beneficent  German 
rule  all  their  troubles  would  be  at  an  end. 

Three  days  later  the  aeroplanes  came 
again.  This  time  they  dropped  nearly 
twenty  bombs  as  an  earnest  of  friendship, 
and  twenty-one  civilians  were  killed  and 
injured. 

On  August  4th  we  knew  that  the  fall 
of  Warsaw  was  only  a  matter  of  hours. 
Soon  after  dawn  the  sound  of  firing  grew 
much  louder,  and  we  knew  the  guns  were 
approaching. 

Early  in  the  morning  I  went  out  to  the 
famous  Blonie  lines  in  front  of  the  city. 
Here  I  found  the  Russian  rearguard  fall- 
ing back  on  the  outer  forts.  Both  officers 
and  men  were  perfectly  calm,  and  I  was 
given  every  facility  to  take  what  photo- 
graphs I  liked.  Here,  again,  everything 
was  being  carried  out  in  perfect  order. 
Although  the  roads  were  crammed  with 
peasant  refugees  making  for  Warsaw, 
there  was  no  panic  or  confusion. 

The  fighting  throughout  the  night  had 
been  of  a  most  desperate  character,  and 
in  the  field  I  saw  and  photographed  one 
of  the  saddest  sights  of  my  whole  experi- 
ence; the  mustering  of  what  remained  of 
a  whole  regiment,  and  those  who  re- 
mained were  pitiably  few.  One  company 
I  photographed  had  been  fighting  through 


— Greene,   in    New   York   Telegram. 
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the  night,  going  into  action  two  hundred 
and  twenty  strong.  Next  morning  the 
•colonel  took  down  the  names  of  the  sur- 
vivors.   They  numbered  fifteen. 

Yet  through  all  this  there  was  no  sign 
of  despair.  Officers  and  men  were  even 
cheerful.  They  were  disappointed,  that 
was  the  most  one  could  say.  One  officer 
said  to  me,  "With  ammunition  enough  we 
can  always  beat  the  Germans.  When  we' 
get  our  shells  we  will  soon  have  them  out 
of  Warsaw  again." 

I  stayed  at  the  back  of  the  lines  until 
the  afternoon,  and  was  able  to  photograph 
the  soldiers  actually  leaving  the  last 
trench  before  the  city,  from  which  they 
retired  to  the  shelter  of  the  first  of  the 
forts. 

I  hurried  back  to  Warsaw  that  after- 
noon, knowing  that  the  fall  of  the  city 
could  only  be  delayed  a  few  hours.  Late  in 
the  afternoon,  when  I  returned,  I  found 
three  German  aeroplanes  high  over  the 
streets  dropping  bombs  on  the  frightened 
people.  Even  at  this  late  hour  the  great 
task  of  gutting  the  city  was  being  com- 
pleted without  any  sign  of  disorder.  I  no- 
ticed as  I  hurried  through  the  streets  that 
the  last  of  the  copper  telephone  and  tele- 
graph wires  were  being  taken  down,  rolled 
into  convenient  rings,  and  then  removed 
to  the  station. 

The  police  had  already  ordered  the 
hotels  to  be  emptied  of  their  guests  by 
mid-day,  and  my  hotel,  when  I  reached  it, 
was  deserted  by  all  but  a  few  members  of 
the  staff.  As  I  hastened  there  I  heard 
that  the  three  great  bridges  across  the 
Vistula  had  already  been  mined,  and 
might  be  blown  up  at  any  hour,  so  I 
thought  it  wiser  to  get  my  motor-car  to 
the  eastern  or  Praga  side  of  the  Vistula 
as  quickly  as  possible,  not  wishing  to  be 
stranded  in  Warsaw  if  the  bridges  were 
gone  and  the  Germans  entering  the  town. 

From  the  new  bridge,  as  I  crossed  it,  I 
could  see  the  German  shells  bursting  round 
the  outer  forts,  and  our  observation  bal- 
loons hanging  in  the  air  not  so  very  far 
away.  It  was  obviously  time  to  clear  out, 
and,  as  a  reminder,  before  I  was  off  the 
bridge,  a  German  aeroplane  overhead 
dropped  four  bonjbs,  evidently  intended 
to  destroy  it,  but  they  fell  on  Praga,  and 
did  a  little  damage  in  the  streets  there. 

Leaving  my  car  in  the  eastern  suburb, 


I  recrossed  to  Warsaw  on  foot  to  collect 
my  few  belongings  from  the  Hotel  Bristol 
and  to  have  what  I  realized  would  be  my 
last  meal  in  Warsaw  for  many  a  long  day. 

Dinner  that  night  was  a  gloomy  meal. 
The  plucky  orchestra  had  gone  at  last, 
and  after  the  meal  the  concierge,  Joe 
Slaterman,  an  excellent  fellow,  whom 
every  visitor  to  the  Bristol  in  recent 
years  must  remember  well,  asked  me, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  to  climb  upon  the 
tower  of  the  hotel  to  view  a  terrible  sight. 
I  went.  I  do  not  wonder  that  the  man  was 
shaken.  Warsaw  was  his  home,  and  from 
tho  tower  we  could  see  to  the  west  the 
glare  and  flames  of  a  score  of  burning 
villages,  and  the  ceaseless  flaring  of  burst- 
ing shells  around  the  outer  forts. 

I  came  down  from  the  tower  and  went 
for  a  last  look  at  the  streets  of  Warsaw 
before  I  joined  that  long  line  of  refugees 
on  the  eastern  road.  The  place  was  very 
quiet,  only  Poles  were  left  behind.  The 
last  passenger  train  had  left  for  Petro- 
grad on  the  previous  night,  and,  except 
for  a  few  belated  families  driving  away, 
there  was  no  traffic  in  the  streets. 

There  had  been  so  much  activity  in 
Warsaw  in  the  four  weeks  that  I  had  been 
in  the  city,  and  so  much  calm,  methodical 
work,  that  I  do  not  think  until  that  mo- 
ment I  fully  realized  that  Warsaw  really 
could  not  be  saved;  but  soon  after  ten 
o'clock,  when  the  firing  had  ceased,  and  I 
stood  in  the  deserted  streets,  I  did  realize 
it,  and  to  me  it  was  like  watching  at  the 
•jeath-bed  of  a  friend.  I  was  conscious 
of  the  whole  terrible  tragedy  of  the 
struggle. 

However,  I  myself  had  to  get  across  to 
Praga,  and  so  hurried  off  to  join  my  car, 
intending  to  motor  on  to  Novo  Minsk  and 
spend  the  night  there.  One  had  to  travel 
in  darkness  then,  because  the  road  had 
been  under  shell  fire  for  many  hours  of 
the  last  day.  I  made  the  journey  without 
incident,  and  I  found  the  road  practically 
empty  for  the  first  time  for  weeks.  I 
passed  an  occasional  battery  going  at  the 
trot,  an  isolated  transport  column,  and  a 
few  refugees;  but  the  stream  that  had 
filled  it  for  weeks  past  had  ceased  at 
last,  and  that  means  a  victory  for  Russia 
and  the  plucking  of  half  the  joys  of  vic- 
tory from  the  invaders.  The  Warsaw 
armies  were  out,  they  had  been  withdrawn 
in  safety,  and  that  titanic  effort  of  which 
I  had  been  the  witness  had  succeeded. 
The  German  pincers  were  closing  on  War- 
saw and  all  the  city  contained,  but  they 
had  been  kept  apart  just  long  enough. 
Russian  strategy  had  triumphed. 

At  Novo  Minsk  I  found  the  staff  of  the 
Warsaw  army.  The  officers  were  just  as 
usual — calm,  cheerful,  and  thoroughly  op- 
timistic—although all  admitted  that  the 
Germans  might  be  in  Warsaw  at  any 
hour. 

I  managed  to  get  a  couple  of  hours' 
sleep  at  Novo  Minsk,  and  then,  at  four  in 
the  morning,  I  started  back  along  the 
Warsaw  road.  I  learnt  from  some  officers 
that  it  was  useless  to  continue  on  my  road, 
for  only  about  a  mile  further  on  I  should 
find  myself  under  heavy  shell-fire.  So  I 
returned  to  Novo  Minsk,  and  then  motored 
to  Sedlice  and  Brest  Litovsk,  overtaking 
on  my  way  the  army  of  Warsaw  continu- 
ing its  retreat  in  perfect  order. 

As  my  car  shot  by  the  orderly  ranks  I 
gained  the  impression  that  has  been  given 
me  by  all  the  Russian  troops  I  have  seen 
in  this  war — an  impression  of  cheerful, 
hopeful,  patient  strength.  They  knew 
they  would  be  back  in  Warsaw  soon. 

May  I  be  there  to  see. 
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A  Great  National 
Public  Utility 

That  concerns  all  merchants 
and  all  people 

'T^HE  original  Cash  Register    rang    a  bell,    indicated  and  re- 
•*•  corded  the  amount  of  the  purchase.     It  benefited  the  mer- 
chant only. 

In  a  third  of  a  century  this  old  model  has  developed  into 
a  Cash  Register  that  directly  benefits  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  who  spends  money  in  a  store. 

This  new  Cash  Register  equally  concerns  every  merchant 
and  clerk,  every  banker  and  wholesaler  in  this  land. 

It  furnishes  every  customer  with  a  receipt  or  sales-slip. 

It  prints  on  this  the  amount  paid  or  charged. 

On  this  is  also  printed  the  date  oi  the  sale  and  who 
made  it. 

It  forces  a  duplicate,  printed  record  for  the  merchant. 

It  prevents  disputes  over  charges  and  bills  paid. 

It  saves  shoppers'  time. 

It  gives  tha  merchant  all  his  profits.  It  gives  him  more 
money  for  his  family. 

It  promotes  more  and  quicker  sales. 

It  protects  each  clerk  against  making  errors  and  against  the 
mistakes  of  others. 

It  rewards  the  diligent  clerk  by  telling  his  employer  which 
one  makes  the  largest  number  of  sales  and  which  one  gets 
the  greatest  amount  of  business. 

It  assures  the  banker  additional  security  for  the  money  he 
loans  the  merchant. 

It  gives  the  wholesaler  additional  assurance  that  the  mer- 
chant will  have  money  to  pay  his  bills. 

It  furnishes  the  banker  and  the  wholesaler  mechanical  evi- 
dence that  the  merchant's  statement  of  his  business  is  correct. 


It  is  a  business 
necessity 


LOOK   FOR  THIS  SIGN 
JM    TJIE     WINDOW 


Merchants! 


We  have  new    1916 
models  that  give  thU  per- 
fect service. 
Write   us   today   or   see   oar 
agent   in   your  city   and    leara 
how  you  can  secure  one  of  these 
public  service  machines. 
Liberal  allowances  will  be  made  for 
old  National  Cash  Registers  that  were 
good  in  their  day,   but   do  not  so  com- 
pletely protect  you  or  give  tha  valuable 
serviceour  1916models  do.    Address  Dept.T-1 

The  National  Cash  Register  Company 

TORONTO.   CANADA 
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TKe  Factor?  BeKind  tKe 
WatcK 

NATURALLY  the  greatest  watcK  factory 
in    tKe    world  should  stand  beKirid  tKe 
■vPorld's  most  famous  timepiece.     TKe  word 


WaltK 


on  a  watcK  dial  conveys 
the  assurance  of  accuracy 
and  dependability  to  tne 
iwearer.  If  anything  e-Oer 
happens,  wherever  he  may  hve 
or  be,  he  vJill  find  a  Waltham 
JevJeller  to  whom  he  can 
safely'  entrust  its  repair. 
Everpwhere  you  '»Jill  en- 
counter prominent  persons,  and 
those  ipjho  appreciate  accuracy, 
directing  their  waking  hours 
by  Waltham  time.  You, 
too,    should    learn    the    satis- 


am 

faction  of  being  master  of  time- 
Let  the  Waltham  help  j^ou 
control  ^ouT  activities  with  the 
accuracy  5>ou  admire  in  others. 

There  are  Walthams  as  low 
in  price  as  any  good  vJatch 
can  be  sold,  and  as  high  in 
price  as  anj)  one  should  paj>. 

Your  Jeweller  'pJill  gladly  show 
you  anjl  of  the  Waltham 
Watches,  or  fit  a  Waltham 
Mo"Jementtoyour  present  case. 
Write  for  the  booklet  "Con- 
cerning a  Timepiece." 


WALTHAM    WATCH    COMPANY 

MONTREAL 


'Brfm-i/uil  o/"  Genuine   Quality 


c>IX 


.^^^  DIXON'S « 

Q  ANGLO-SAXON 

cii'  y-MM^i^e  peerless  rubber-tipped  pencil " 


JOSEPH   DIXON   CRUCIBLE  COMPANY,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
Canadian  Agents:    A.   R.   McDougall  Co.,  Toronto 


The  Brightest  Era  of 
Literature 

The  Decade  Which  Introduced  the  Largest 
Volume  of  Lasting  Works 

IN  discussing  "the  advance  of  the  Eng- 
lish novel"  in  the  American  Bookman, 
William  Lyon  Phelps  gives  somr 
space  to  what  might  be  termed  the  golden 
era  of  English  literature.  Literarv 
genius  has  not  had  by  any  means  an  ever 
distribution.  Some  periods  have  beei. 
marked  by  the  appearance  of  a  number  of 
writers  of  rare  parts,  while  other  stages 
of  time  have  been  almost  barren  Pr<. 
fessor  Phelps  deals  with  the  brightest  of 
the  prolific  periods  as  follows: 

Perhaps  the  greatest  decade  in  the  hi- 
tory  of  the  English  Novel  was  the  period 
between  1850  and  1860  inclusive.  Th* 
list  of  titles  is  more  impressive  than  any 
comment  thereupon.  David  Copper  field 
Bleak  House,  Little  Dorrit,  A  Tale  of  Two 
Cities,  Great  Expectations,  Pendennis. 
Esmond,  The  Newcomes,  The  Virginians. 
Scenes  of  Clerical  Life,  Adam  Bede,  Tht 
Mia  on  the  Floss,  Alton  Locke,  Hypatia. 
Westward  Ho,  Peg  Woffingto-n,  Christie  ■ 
Johnstone,  It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Men4. 
The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth,  The  War 
den,  Barcheater  Towers,  Doctor  Thomt. 
The  Woman  in  White,  Villette,  The  Pro- 
fessor, Tom  Brown's  School  Days,  John 
Halifax,  The  Ordeal  of  Richard  Feverel. 
The  Scarlet  Letter,  House  of  the  Seven 
Gables,  Blithedale  Romance,  The  Marble 
Faun,  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.  In  order  to 
find  a  parallel  to  such  a  rapid  production 
of  masterpieces  in  English  literature,  we 
should  have  to  go  back  to  the  best  days  of 
the  Elizabethan  drama.  The  Mid-Victor- 
ian publishers  lived  in  the  golden  age: 
and  their  regular  announcements — which 
make  interesting  reading  in  the  advertis- 
ing pages  of  old  weeklies  —  must  have 
aroused  golden  anticipations. 

In  one  hundred  years  from  Clarissa, 
Tom  Jones  and  Roderick  Random,  the 
novel  had  advanced  to  full  maturity,  with 
the  complexity  and  technique  that  accom- 
pany the  complete  development  of  any 
form  of  art. 

Great  writers  often  come  in  pairs,  and 
hunt  the  public  in  couples.  Richardson 
and  Fielding,  Scott  and  Jane  Austen, 
Dickens  and  Thackeray,  Hardy  and 
Meredith,  Tennyson  and  Browning, 
i  Goethe  and  Schiller,  Turgeney  and  Tol- 
stoi, Ibsen  and  Bjornson,  Hauptmann  and 
Sudermann — to  mention  only  some  of  the 
modern  instances.  A  good  thing  this- 
twining  seems  to  be  for  literature;  genius 
echoes  genius,  and  each  rival  spur?  the 
other  to  his  best. 

Scott  lived  in  1832;  and  within  four 
years  Englishmen  were  reading  Pickwick 
Papers,  the  inspired  writing  of  a  nevf 
novelist,  who  had  two  great  qualities  ab- 
sent in  Sir  Walter — humor  and  human- 
itarianism.  Never  was  a  man  more  kind 
to  individuals  that  the  great  Scot;  but  hi? 
professional  work  resembles  a  long  pic 
ture  gallery,  whereas  the  novels  of  Dickeni^ 
make  one  glorified  stump  speech,  abound- 
ing in  sympathy  for  the  outcasts,  and 
shining  with  fun.  No  voice  like  this  had 
ever  been  heard  in  English  literature; 
and  for  thirty  years  after  his  death,  his 
silence  was  almost  audible,  till  he  re- 
turned to  earth  and  dwelt  amongst  us  as 
William  De  Morgan. 

Although  Dickens  had  an  enormous  in- 
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fluence  on  the  literature  of  the  Continent, 
the  only  foreig^i  novelist  who  resembled 
him  both  in  genius  and  in  temperament 
was  Dostoevski.  The  title  of  one  of  the 
latter's  stories,  The  Insulted  and  Injured, 
might  almost  be  taken  as  the  subject  of 
the  complete  works  of  both  writers.  Both 
had  suffered  terribly  in  earliest  youth; 
both  knew  the  very  worst  of  which  hu- 
manity is  capable;  both  loved  humanity 
with  a  love  that  survived  every  experi- 
ence; both  were  profoundly  spiritual,  in- 
tensely religious,  and  thoroughly  opti- 
mistic. For  the  great  artists  who  have 
known  suffering  and  privation  are  more 
often  optimists  than  those  whose  lives 
have  been  carefully  sheltered.  The  game 
of  life  seems  to  be  more  enjoyed  by  those 
who  play  than  by  those  who  look  on. 

Tolstoy  and  Dostoevski  read  Dickens 
with  eagerness  and  profit.  Dickens  has 
been  and  is  to-day  more  popular  in  Russia 
than  any  other  English  novelist;  the  com- 
mon people  feel  their  kinship  to  him  in 
the  touch  of  nature.  In  one  of  the  Siber- 
ian provincial  jails,  where  records  are  al- 
ways kept  of  the  prisoners'  reading,  the 
library  minutes  for  1914  are  interesting. 
Of  British  authors  in  Russian  transla- 
tions, Dickens  was  called  for  192  times; 
Scott,  98;  Wells,  53;  Wilde,  44;  Kipling, 
41,  Shakespeare,  33. 

Although  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
L-entury  saw  the  Novel  playing  success- 
fully the  role  of  life's  interpreter,  nearly 
every  prominent  writer  felt  bound  to  pro- 
duce one  historical  romance.  Dickens 
lacked  everything  but  imagination  in  this 
field,  and  to  me  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities  is 
the  poorest  of  all  his  stories,  with  the  one 
exception  of  Little  Dorrit.  As  soon  as  he 
had  shaken  himself  free  from  it,  he  wrote 
one  of  the  best  novels  in  English  litera- 
ture— Great  Expectations;  even  as  Ste- 
venson, flinging  aside  St.  Ives,  produced 
the  unfinished  masterpiece.  Weir  of  Her- 
niston.  George  Eliot  also  failed;  when  all 
is  said,  Romola  is  a  work  of  construction 
rather  than  creation,  more  ponderous  than 
splendid.  And  as  a  study  of  moral  decay, 
it  is  not  so  impressive  as  Mr.  Howells's 
Modern  Instance.  Charles  Reade  was  so 
successful,  however,  that  The  Cloister  and 
the  Hearth  is  worth  all  the  rest  of  his 
works  put  together — I  wonder  if  he  re- 
alized before  he  died  how  immensely  bet- 
ter it  is?  And  it  seems  now,  as  if  West- 
ward Ho  would  outlast  the  more  sensa- 
tional and  formerly  more  popular  Hy- 
patia.  For  Charles  Kingsley  was  an 
Elizabethan  by  nature,  and  was  more  at 
home  with  the  seadogs  of  Devon  than  in  a 
joint  debate  with  Newman.  It  remained 
for  Thackeray  to  write  the  best  historical 
romance  in  our  language,  Esmond. 

•  This  book  is  almost  entirely  free  from 
Thackeray's  worst  faults:  his  sentimen- 
talism,  his  diffuseness,  his  personal  intru- 
sions on  the  stage.  The  story  is  told  in 
the  first  person,  which  shut  out  the  au- 
thor: it  was  published  as  a  whole  in  book 
form  instead  of  being  dragged  out  in 
monthly  numbers;  and  it  is  a  narrative  so 
full  of  passion — real  passions,  love,  jeal- 
ousy, lust,  revenge — that  there  is  no  room 
for  anything  less  vital.  He  wrote  Esmond 
at  white  heat  in  a  short  time,  and  the 
manuscript  shows  few  corrections.  I  like 
it  best  because  it  contains  the  best  of 
Thackeray — and  the  best  of  Thackeray 
has  not  been  surpassed  in  English  fiction. 

Of  the  three  great  mid- Victorians, 
George  Eliot  was  less  rich  in  natural  en- 
dowment than  either  Dickens  or  Thack- 
eray, but  wrote  with  more  soberness  of 
mind.  She  said  she  was  neither  pessimist 
nor  optimist,  but  called  herself  a  meliorist. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  her  books  were  all  writ- 


Try  It,  Madam 


A  bonbon  dish,  filled  with  these  airy 

tit-bits.    You'll  find  that  you  can't  resist  it. 

The  writer  keeps  Puffed  Grains  on  his  desk — Puffed 
Wheat,  Puffed  Rice  or  Corn  Puffs.  Within  an  hour  it'.« 
empty. 

So,  Mrs.  Housewife,  ii  will  lie  with  you,  if  you  place  them  on 
your  writing  desk. 

For  these  bubble-like  morsels,  crisp  and  flaky,  are  real  food 
confections.    They  taste  like  nut  meats  puffed. 

Bonbons  for  Breakfast 

This  is  a  plea  to  serve  these  bonbous  for  breakfast,  oftener  thau  yon  ■(!' 
Let  them  make  more  meals  delightful. 

There  are  three  Puffed  Grains,  each  with  its  own  faseinations.  There  ar. 
many  ways  of  serving.  . 

They  are  so  daint)',  so  Himsy,  so  flavory  that  the  meals  which  bring  then: 
seem  like  festivals. 

Yet  they  stand  supreme  as  scientific  grain  foods.  Prof.  Anderson's  process 
explodes  every  food  cell.     Thus  every  atom  digests  and  feeds. 

Puffed  Grains  socm  like  titbits.  But  they  are  super-foods.  No  element 
in  them  is  wasted. 


Puffed  Wheat  f:'^'  12c 
Puffed  Rice      ^Lt   15c 


As  foods,  serve  with  cream  aud  sugai, 
or  in  bowls  of  milk,  or  mixed  with  anv 
fruit. 

As  confections,  use  in  candy-making,  a.s 
garnish  for  ice  cream,  or  for  eating  dr\ 
like  peanuts 

Use   them   as   wafers   in   soups. 
These    are    perfect    grain    foods,"  which 
look  and  taste  like  sweetmeats.     And  they   can't  be  served  too  often. 
It's  too  bad  that  more  grains  are  not  puffed 

The  Quaker  Qats  C>mpany 


Peterborough,  Ont. 


Saskatoon,  Sask. 
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ten  in  shadow,  and  have  none  of  the 
abounding  cheerfulness  of  Dickens,  nor 
the  lambent  humor  of  Thackeray.  Her 
humor,  of  which  she  had  a  plenty,  was 
grave  and  ironical ;  no  one  has  better  de- 
picted middle-aged  women  who  combine 
vacuity  of  intellect  with  venomous  selfish- 
ness. In  fact  I  think  no  novelist  has  ever 
better  depicted  the  unloveliness  and  cor- 
roding force  of  selfishness. 

In  true  human  pathos,  her  Scenes  of 
Clerical  Life  were  a  revelation  in  Eng- 
lish literature.  What  an  enormous  con- 
trast between  these  depths  of  tragedy 
and  the  eighteenth  century  pools  of  senti- 
ment! The  restraint  shown  by  the  author 
emphasized  the  dignity  of  suffering.  And 
one  has  only  to  compare  young  Magsfie 
Tulliver  with  Little  Nell  to  see  George 
Eliot  at  her  best  and  Dickens  at  his  worst. 
The  constant  attrition  under  which  Mag- 
gie suffered  is  more  painfully  real  to  us 
than  Nell's  melodramatic  and  elaborate 
preparations  for  the  tomb.  : 

Anthony  Trollope's  Autobiography  is 
more  interesting  than  any  of  his  stories, 
and  much  more  improbable.  There  has; 
never  existed  a  less  pretentious  artist.  He 
tells  us  exactly  how  his  work  was  done, 
and  we  know  nothing  whatever  about  it. 
He  said  he  would  not  be  read  in  the 
twentieth  century,  but  he  is;  even  the 
enormous  amount  of  his  production — I 
saw  an  edition  in  eighty-eight  volumes — 
has  not  swamped  his  reputation.  Haw- 
thorne's criticism  of  him  accounts  for  his 
permanence;  his  novels  are  just  like  life, 
some  of  them  being  so  dull  that  we  fly  to 
other  books.  No  one  would  dare  to  call 
Trollope  a  genius,  and  he  would  have 
lidiculed  such  an  appellation.  It  is  rather 
singular  that  this  uninspired  Englishman, 
in  a  grey  business  suit,  is  so  much  more 
conspicuous  in  the  history  of  fiction  than 
many  gesticulating  sensationalists  like 
Hall  Caine ;  and  it  will  be  food  for  reflec- 
tion if  he  should  eventually  outlast  so 
brilliant  a  dandy  as  Bulwer-Lytton. 

Charlotte  Bronte  used  in  her  novels 
her  Yorkshire  and  her  Continental  ex- 
periences ;  but  chiefly  when  she  wrote,  she 
looked  into  her  heart,  as  is  indeed  the  way 
with  most  novelists  of  distinction.  Most 
novels  are  really  autobiographies,  and  did 
we  know  as  much  about  the  external  and 
spiritual  life  of  all  writers  of  fiction  as  we 
do  of  Tolstoi's,  I  think  we  should  find  of 
ten  an  equally  faithful  following  of  ex. 
perience,  though  with  less  genius  for  re- 
cording it.  Charlotte  and  her  sister  Emily 
wrote  novels  of  revolt,  expressing  the 
hatred  of  that  conventionality  submitteo 
to  by  so  many  women  with  such  inner  dis 
senting  repugnance;  for  conventionalit> 
is  such  a  tyranny  that  its  bonds  often  be- 
come galling  to  women,  every  one  ol 
whom  has  the  love  of  adventure  in  hei 
heart;  the  desire  for  some  thrilling  ex 
cursion  of  the  soul.  Men  of  desperatf 
valor  seem  to  appeal  to  women  more  thar 
those  who  are  wise  and  prudent.  No  wo 
man  can  endure  a  man  who  has  too  mucl 
caution.  The  little  school-mistress  ir 
Qtuility  Street  loved  the  "dashing"  oflicei 
— loved  him  and  no  other. 

The  fiery  energy  of  Charlotte  Bronti 
caused  Jane  Eyre  to  attract  as  much  at 
tention  as  a  conflagration;  it  blazes  still 
She  is  a  torch  in  literature  rather  than  i 
fixed  star.  After  she  is  extinguished  th 
world  will  still  be  reading  Pride  and  Pre 
judice  and  Silas  Marner.  To  turn  evei 
now  from  Jane  Eyre  to  these  books 
like  passing  from  a  vivid  dream  to  realitj 

Professor  Brander  Matthews  has  sorne 
where  or  other  called  attention  to  the  An 
tinction  between  invention  and  imagina 
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tion,  showing  that  while  we  may  admire 
the  cleverness  of  great  inventive  inge- 
nuity, and  while  this  gift  may  bestow  up- 
on its  author  immense  temporary  vogut, 
it  does  not,  never  has,  and  cannot  place 
him  with  the  immortal  gods.  A  story 
ought  to  be  the  foundation  of  a  novel ;  but 
a  novel  does  not  become  immortal  through 
a  good  plot.  An  excellent  illustration  of 
this  is  seen  if  one  places  side  by  side 
Wilkie  Collins  and  George  Eliot.  As  an 
inventor  and  manipulator  of  plot  intri- 
cacies, we  knew  not  the  equal  of  Collins 
till  Conan  Doyle  appeared.  The  Woman 
in  White,  Armadale,  The  Moonstone  — 
marvellous,  indeed,  is  the  construction  of 
these  books.  I  sometimes  think  I  have 
never  seen  a  plot  anywhere  that  rivalled 
in  successful  complexity  the  plot  of  The 
Moonstone.  Suppose  a  good  talker  were 
to  attempt  to  amuse  and  excite  an  audi- 
ence by  telling  in  his  own  fashion  the  out- 
line of  a  famous  novel — think  of  the  con- 
trast for  such  a  purpose  illustrated  by 
The  Moonstone  and  The  Mill  on  the  Floss! 
■Yet  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
the  latter  is  so  much  greater  in  literature 
that  the  two  cannot  even  be  named  to- 
gether. Collins  was  amazingly  clever; 
each  of  his  stories  was  an  enigma,  a  de- 
lightful puzzle  offered  to  the  public.  They 
brought  him  a  vast  number  of  readers  and 
no  fame — for  Collins  has  no  real  fame; 
he  hardly  belongs  to  literature  at  all,  ex- 
cept as  a  striking  example  of  the  school 
of  mystery  and  horror.  He  felt  himself 
that  he  was  only  an  entertainer,  and  he 
made  an  effort  to  write  a  "purpose"  novel, 
which  he  accomplished  in  Man  and  Wife, 
an  attack  upon  college  athletics  and  the 
marriage  laws;  but  the  only  interest  of 
this  book  is  in  its  ingenuity.  Critics  would 
no  more  place  Collins  on  a  level  with 
George  Eliot,  no,  nor  with  Anthony  Trol- 
lope,  than  they  would  rank  on  the  plat- 
form a  sleight-of-hand  performer  with 
Daniel  Webster. 

The  wonderful  mystery-criminal  tales, 
dressed  out  in  such  gorgeous  style  by  Poe, 
were  developed  prodigiously  by  Collins, 
who  in  our  day  has  been  almost  obliterat- 
ed from  view  by  Conan  Doyle.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  popularity  of 
this  author.  Sherlock  Holmes  is  at  this 
moment  one  of  the  best-known  fictitious 
characters  that  has  ever  been  created. 
And  he  is  known  in  all  languages,  he  has 
appeared  on  the  stage  in  all  countries. 
The  Russians  and  the  Japanese  know 
their  lean  detective  as  well  as  the  English. 
And  yet,  despite  this  universal  vogue,  de- 
spite our  pleasure  in  these  blood-curdling 
tales,  despite  our  gratitude  to  the  author 
for  so  many  hours  of  delightful  bewilder- 
ment, no  one  takes  Conan  Doyle  serious- 
ly. I  have  never  seen  any  attempt  at  a 
critical  estimate  of  his  place  in  contem- 
porary literature.  What  would  happen  to 
the  critic  who  should  rank  him  among  the 
great  British  novelists,  or  associate  him 
in  letters  with  another  living  English- 
man,  Thomas   Hardy? 

Such  a  state  of  things  arouses  reflec- 
tions. It  is  clear  that  there  must  be 
something  besides  cleverness,  even  dia- 
bolical cleverness,  to  win  anything  like 
permanent  fame. 
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Quaker  Oats  Premiums 

Silver  Plate — Jewelry — Aluminum 


We  are  offering  many  premiums  to  Quaker  Oats 
tisers,  in  Silver  Plate,  Jewelry  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
rtfnsils.      A    circular   in    each    package   illustrates   them. 

This  takes  the  place  of  large  advertising,  and  gives 
ail  the  saving  to  you.  Each  10c  package  contains  one 
cou|>on.  Each  35c  rounrl  parkage  contains  two  couixms. 
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The  oat  is  the  mystery  food. 

We  know  its  elements,  of  course.  And  how  rich  it  is  in  brain  and  nerve 
constituents. 

We  know  its  energy  value.  And  the  facts  we  know  have  made  it  the 
food  of  foods. 

But  why  are  oats  so  animatingf 

Why  are  bubbling  spirits,  vim  and  vivacity  so  indicative  of  oats?  And 
why  do  men — like  horses— respond  to  their  enlivenments? 

Other  good  effects,  proved  by  countless  experiments,  have  never  been 
explained. 

But  a  thousand  years  have  proved  that  oats  arc  for  energetic  people.  And 
that  active  folks  of  every  age  should  eat  them. 


The  Upper  Third  in  Oat  Flakes 


Less  than  one-third  of  the  o.its  as 
tbey  come  to  us  go  Into  Quaker  Oats. 
We  use  lust  tlie  big,  plump  grains. 

Thus  we  get  flakes  which  are  large, 
white  aiitl  luscious.  And  a  flavor  that's 
doubly  delicious. 

Because  of  this  (luality,  Quaker  Oats 

Regular  Package,  10c 

Except  in 


Is  the  favorite  oat  food.  Not  only  here, 
but  all  the  world  over.  Millions  of  oat 
lovers  send  over  seas  to  get  it. 

Get  this  grade  when  you  order  oats. 
It  costs  no  extra  price.  And  it  makes  a 
dainty  of  this  all-innportant  dish. 

Large  Round  Package,  2Sc 
Far  West 


The  Quaker  O^^^  0>mpany 

Peterborough,  Ont.  (128S)  Saskatoon,  Sask. 


New  Round  25c  Package 

Tliis  season  we  bring  ont  a  new  large  package  of  Quaker  Oats.  It  is  a  round  package,  insect-proof. 
.\  penuanent  top  protects  it  until  the  last  flake  is  iwetl.  This  package  contains  two  premium  coupons 
with  a  merrhandise  value  of  4c.  Ask  for  it>— price  25c  We  still  continue  our  large  30c  package  with 
cliiua.     Also  our  10c  package. 
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True  House  Economy 

To  protect  your  house  from  tlie 
ravages  of  changing  seasons  and 
at  the  same  time  make  it  bright 
and  attractive  with  a  coat  of 
good  paint  is  real  economy. 

JAMIESON'S  PURE  PAINTS 
AND  VARNISHES  are  easily 
applied  and  give  lasting  satis- 
faction. They  are  backed  by 
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in  paint  production. 

The  care  given  to  the  selection 
of  materials  of  the  best  quality 
give  JAMIESON'S  PAINTS 
durable  and  color  lasting  qual- 
ities that  are  unsurpassed. 

Permanent  in  colors — durable — alnx-ayi  ready 
for   use. 
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Imprisoned   in  the 
German  Lines 

The  Position  of  Luxe-mburg  and  the  Sen- 
timent of  the  People  There 

SO  much  has  been  heard  of  Belgium, 
Poland  and  Serbia  that  practically 
nothing  has  been  said  about  some 
of  the  other  smaller  countries  which  have 
suffered,  perhaps  not  as  much  as  those 
named,  but  certainly  in  no  small  degree. 
Take  Luxemburg,  for  instance.  When 
the  war  broke,  the  Duchy  of  Luxemburg 
was  overrun  at  the  same  time  as  Bel- 
gium. Not  having  an  army  of  any  ac- 
count, the  Luxemburgers  could  do  noth- 
ing but  sit  back  patiently  and  let  the 
Prussian  armies  sweep  over  their  countiy 
on  the  way  to  the  invasion  of  France ; 
and  there  they  have  been  ever  since,  in 
the  belt  of  Prussian  occupation,  not  suf- 
fering from  the  rigors  of  actual  warfare, 
but  with  national  independence  stifled 
and  individual  liberty  swept  away.  Fran- 
cis Gribble  tells  of  the  situation  and  the 
sentiments  of  Luxemburg  in  a  most  read- 
able article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
parts  of  which  are  appended: 

There  are  many  reasons  why  the  Lux- 
emburgers might  have  been  expected  to 
sympathize  with  the  Germans.  Included 
in  the  Zollverein,  they  do  most  of  their 
trade  with  Germany.  Though  they  be- 
long to  the  Latin  Monetary  Union,  they 
transact  most  of  their  business  with  Ger- 
man currency.  The  patois  which  they 
commonly  speak,  even  in  the  best  circles, 
has  close  affinities  with  the  German  lan- 
guage. Their  hotels  flourish  on  the  sup- 
port of  German  tourists.  Many  Germans 
have  settled  in  their  towns,  and  many  of 
their  daughters  are  married  to  Germans. 
And  yet  they  do  not  like  the  Germans, 
and  have  never  liked  them.  Before  the 
war  it  was  a  case  of 

"I  do  not  love  thee,  Dr.  Fell, 
The  reason  why  I  canot  tell; 
But  this  alone  I  know  full  well, 
I  do  not  love  thee.  Dr.  Fell." 

After  a  week  of  war,  the  dislike  had 
grown  to  loathing,  and  the  reasons  for  the 
sentiment  were  obvious  to  all. 

But  they  have  no  illusions — no  faith 
whatever  in  the  plighted  word  of  the  King 
of  Prussia;  and  they  did  not  scruple  to 
say  so  during  the  exciting  days  of  the 
diplomatic  preliminaries.  They  trusted 
the  French,  but  the  Germans  they  did  not 
trust.  "If  there  is  war,"  they  said,  "the 
Germans  will  attack  France  through 
Luxemburg.  The  Prince  Henri  railway 
line  is  a  German  line,  and  we  all  know 
why  the  Germans  built  it."  The  one  thing 
which  they  did  not  foresee  was  the  rapid- 
ity of  German  action.  They  are  them- 
selves a  leisurely  people,  as  becomes  a 
race  given  over  to  the  cultivation  of 
roses;  and  they  did  not  realize  all  that  an 
attaque  bmsquee  might  mean.  They  pic- 
tured the  German  army  concentrating,  as 
well  as  mobilizing,  on  German  soil;  and, 
in  spite  of  their  foresight,  they  were,  in 
the  end.  taken  by  surprise,  believing,  even 
after  the  declaration  of  the  Kriegszu- 
stand,  that  they  would  still  have  a  few 
days'  respite. 

There  was,  for  instance,  an  abundance 
of  petilr,  fdits   vrais  illustrative  of  Ger- 
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VOU  have  pro- 
bably been  in- 
tending' to  try  Red 
Rose  Tea  for  some  time 
but  from  "force  of  habit" 
have  just  kept  on  using 
another  tea. 

Break  the  Habit 

and    buy    Red    Rose 
next  time. 
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THE    ANTISEPTIC   LINII-IENT 


When  applied  to  cuts,  bruises  and  sores,  it  kills 
the  germs,  makes  the  wound  aseptic  ally  clean 
and  piomotes  rapid  and  healthy  healing.  It 
allays  pain  and  inflammation  prompt- 
ly. Swollen  glands,  painful  varicote 
veins,  wens  and  bursal  enlaigements 
yield  readily  to  tbe  application  o( 
Absorbine,  Jr. 

Absorbine.  Jr..  is  made  of  herbs  and 
is   non  poisonous  -  safe  to  use  any- 
where even  by  the  smallest  member 
of  the  family. 
$1.00  a  bottle  at  druggists 

or  postpaid 
A  LIBERAL  TRIAL  BOTTLE 
will  be  sent  to  your    address  upon 
receipt  of  10c  in  stamps. 

W.   F.   YOUNG,   P.D.F. 

506  Lymans  Bldg. 
MONTREAL,  CANADA 
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Wealth  Jrom  the  Soil 

BY  C.  C.  BOWSFIELD 
A  book  that  plves  us  many  useful  hints 
on  how  to  make  the  farm  pay. — "The 
earning  power  of  such  places  reaches  as 
high  as  $5,000  a  year"— It  gives  facts 
and  flgiires — Postpaid  for  $1.00. 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Co.,  Limited 
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man  arrogance  and  bad  manners.  At 
Diekirch,  where  officers  and  soldiers  were 
billeted  in  the  houses  of  leading  citizens, 
they  ruined  many  drawing-room  suites 
by  dragging  them  out  into  the  gardens 
and  there  sprawling  on  them.  In  the  hos- 
pitals they  tried  to  coerce  the  Luxemburg 
doctors  who  had  volunteered  to  help 
them  into  neglecting  the  French  wounded 
in  order  to  give  first  attention  to  their 
own;  while  they  endeavored  to  confiscate 
for  the  exclusive  use  of  their  own  wound- 
ed all  the  soup  which  philanthropic  wo- 
men had  prepared  for  the  wounded  of  all 
nationalities.  They  arrested  the  Diekirch 
station-master  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  he  had  avowed  himself  a  Socialist. 
Anywhere  and  everywhere  their  officers 
hustled  Luxemburg  citizens  out  of  their 
way,  just  as  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
hustle  civilians  off  the  pavement  at  Ber- 
lin. A  Luxemburg  member  of  Parlia- 
ment who  was  hurrying  to  some  impor- 
tant meeting  in  his  motor  once  politely 
asked  a  German  lieutenant,  whose  car 
was  standing  still  in  the  middle  of  a  nar- 
row road,  if  he  would  be  so  very  kind  as 
to  allow  him  to  pass.  The  lieutenant 
turned  on  him  with  an  insolent  stare,  and 
answered,  "Haltet  den  Mawi"— which  is 
the  precise  German  equivalent  of  the 
English  "Hold  your  jaw."  Hearing  these 
stories,  one  was  not  surprised  to  hear 
further  that  the  word  "Prussian"  had, 
from  time  immemorial,  been  a  term  of 
abuse  in  Luxemburg  —  that  naughty 
children  were  commonly  called  "Prus- 
sians," much  as  in  England  they  are  some- 
times called  "young  Turks";  and  that 
even  a  real  Prussian  generally  lost  his 
temper  if  a  stranger  saluted  him  as 
Preuss,  because  he  knew  what  qualities 
the  appellative  connoted. 

If  the  Germans  were  arrogant,  how- 
ever, they  were  also  exceedingly  thick- 
skinned,  and  a  good  many  sharp  lessons 
had  to  be  given  to  them  in  a  quiet  way  be- 
fore they  realized  how  cordially  the  Lux- 
emburgers  disliked  them.  The  Kaiser,  as 
I  have  mentioned,  could  not  understand 
their  refusal  to  be  dazzled  by  his  pres- 
ence, and  the  determined  way  in  which 
they  ignored  his  existence  when  he  walked 
abroad.  Another  thorn  in  the  flesh  was 
the  bovcotting  of  the  concerts  given  by 
the  German  military  bands;  but  the  un- 
kindest  cut  of  all  was  the  attitude  of  the 
Luxemburg  ladies  towards  the  proposal 
that  they  should  form  Red  Cross  Societies. 

In  my  own  neighborhood,  at  all  events, 
the  plan  was  launched  under  favorable 
auspices.  The  Catholic  clergy — secret  ad- 
herents, a  good  many  of  them,  of  the  Blue 
Blacks — supported  it;  the  doctor,  having 
a  German  wife — a  boisterous  lady,  firmly 
convinced  that  the  German  Emperor 
would  soon  be  Emperor  of  Europe — was 
willing  to  give  up  a  portion  of  his  time  to 
the  work.  A  resident  German  lady — the 
widow  of  a  high  German  functionary — 
went  around  the  village  canvassing,  talk- 
ing of  Barmseligkeit,  and  pointing  out 
that  there  were  sure  to  be  lots  of  French, 
British,  and  Belgian  prisoners  who,  no 
less  than  the  Germans,  would  need  at- 
tention. A  building  was  selected  as  a  hos- 
pital; classes  of  instruction  for  the  volun- 
teer helpers  were  organized;  a  public 
meeting  was  called ;  appropriate  human- 
itarian speeches  were  made.  And  then, 
while  we  were  all  looking  out  for  our  first 
consignment  of  wounded,  the  scheme  col- 
lapsed. 

We  wondered  why,  and  presently  we 
found  out.  It  appeared  that,  when  the  ap- 
peal for  recruits  was  addressed  to  the 
meeting,  a  lady  had  risen  and  offered  her 
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away  two-thirds  the  lead,  takes  time,  and 
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Goodyear  Tubes 
Increase  the 
Mileage  of  Your 
Tires 

Tube  leaks  and  punctures 
lead  to  under-inflation,  to 
sudden  shocks  on  the  fabric. 
In  the  same  way  good  tubes 
—  Goodyear  Tubes  —  will 
allow  your  tires  to  give  you 
maximum  service,  and  mini- 
mum annoyance  and  trouble. 

Whatever  your  favorite 
make  of  tires,  use  Goodyear 
Tubes. 


Always  Properly 
Inflate  Your  Tires 

Proper  inflation  will  insure 
greater  mileage  from  your 
tires.  Make  a  note  of  the 
proper  inflation  from  the 
Goodyear  inflation  table,  at 
your  'Goodyear  dealer's.  Let 
him  properly  inflate  your 
tires  for  you.  And  use  Good- 
year Tubes  to  keep  the  proper 
inflation. 

Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber 

Co.  of  Canada,  Limited 
Toronto  -  Ontario 


Look    for    the    Name 

Goodyear 

When  You  Buy  Tubes 


It  is  of  great  importance  to  you  to 
have  the  name  of  Goodyear  on  your 
Tubes  as  it  is  to  have  Goodyear  on 
your  Tires. 

Buy  Goodyear  Tubes  when  you  buy 
Goodyear  Tires,  for  the  tubes  too  are 
built  for  greatest  service  at  lowest 
cost. 

In  Goodyear  Tubes  we  have  per- 
fected a  process  of  construction  that 
eliminates  the  causes  of  common  tube 
troubles. 

Layer  on  layer  of  thin,  flawless  rub- 
ber are  built  up  into  Goodyear 
Laminated  Tubes.  These  sheets  are 
then  vulcanized  into  a  perfect  whole. 

By  using  these  thin  sheets  of  rub- 
ber we  are  able  to  detect  and  reject 
every  flaw,  every  imperfection.  These 
flaws  cannot  be  detected  in  a  tube 
made  from  one  piece  of  thick  rubber. 


So  these  tubes  are  leak-proof — 
leak-proof  everywhere,  for  even  the 
valve  patch  is  vulcanized  into  the 
tube,  not  cemented  on. 

Also  Goodyear  Tubes  'are  extra 
thick — averaging  14  per  cent,  thicker 
than  formerly. 

Again  they  are  always  grey — the 
natural  color  of  pure,  vulcanized  rub- 
ber that  is  unadulterated. 

Yet  Goodyear  Tubes  cost  about  the 
same  as  others. 

If  you  use  Goodyear  Tires  you 
know  that  they  render  extra  service 
at  lowest  cost.  Goodyear  Tubes  do 
the  same. 

If  you  use  neither  Goodyear  Tires 
nor  Tubes,  let  the  tubes  prove  to  you 
that  Goodyear  quality  in  both  is  a 
real  advantage. 
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services  for  the  nursing  of  French,  Brit- 
ish and  Belgian  wounded  only,  It  further 
apeared  that  this  lady's  proposal  had  ex- 
pressed the  general  sense  of  the  meeting; 
that  several  other  ladies  had  mustered 
sufficient  courage  to  hedge  their  offers  of 
service  with  the  same  invidious  restric- 
tion ;  and  that  absolutely  no  lady  present, 
with  the  exception  of  those  of  German 
birth,  was  willing  to  work  for  the  Red 
Cross  unless  she  were  allowed  to  pick  and 
chose  the  nationality  of  her  patients.  The 
Prussians  had  made  the  mess,  and  the 
Prussians  might  clear  it  up — that  was  the 
general  sentiment;  and  as  the  Prussians 
could  only  get  the  ladies  of  the  neighbor- 
hood to  conduct  a  hospital  for  them  on 
those  lines,  they  naturally  preferred  to 
dispense  altogether  with  their  assistance. 

In  the  capital,  I  believe,  some  of  the 
ladies  did  help  in  the  hospitals,  but  not 
by  any  means  without  friction.  An  at- 
tempt was  made  to  assign  them  to  Ger- 
man wards,  leaving  the  French  and  Bel- 
gians to  the  care  of  German  nurses  who 
could  not  speak  their  language;  but  that 
refinement  of  cruelty  was  not  accepted. 
The  Luxemburg  ladies  got  their  way  by 
threatening  their  resignation;  and  after 
that  they  found,  of  course,  many  opor- 
tunities  of  manifesting  their  sympathies, 
with  the  result  that  many  interesting 
hospital  anecdotes  filtered  through  to  us. 

Disaffection  stories  were  heard;  mostly 
stories  of  the  extraction  of  German  bul- 
lets from  the  bodies  of  German  officers ;  it 
was  one  of  the  disadvantages  of  allowing 
Luxemburg  surgeons  to  help  in  the  hos- 
pitals that  incidents  of  the  kind  attained 
publicity.  The  probability  of  their  truth 
was  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  some 
German  soldiers,  being  on  friendly  terms 
with  the  Luxemburgers,  confided  to  them 
that  it  was  their  fixed  resolve  to  shoot 
their  officers  as  soon  as  the  confusion  of 
battle  gave  them  a  chance.  Moreover,  we 
heard  a  good  deal  of  the  disaffection  of 
the  Bavarians,  due,  it  was  said,  to  their 
reluctance  to  fight  against  the  Queen  of 
the  Belgians,  who  was  a  Bavarian  Prin- 
cess. Certainly  there  was  no  truth  in  the 
report  which  reached  us  that  40,000  Ba- 
varians had  surrendered,  bag  and  bag- 
gage, without  fighting,  to  the  French ;  but 
it  was  no  less  certainly  true  that  a  small 
party  of  degraded  Bavarian  officers  were 
marched  through  the  streets  of  Luxem- 
burg with  their  hands  tied  behind  their 
backs.  That  spectacle  assuredly  was  not 
arranged  merely  for  the  entertainment  of. 
the  Luxemburgers;  something,  it  was  ob- 
vious, had  happened.  And  we  had  fur- 
ther proof  that  the  war  was  not  equally 
popular  with  all  those  who  were  waging  it 
in  the  suicide  of  a  German  colonel  at  Die- 
kirch.  For  days  he  had  been  heard  mut- 
tering his  comments  on  "Germany's  un- 
righteous war."  Then,  one  morning,,  he 
failed  to  come  down  to  breakfast;  and 
when  his  room  was  entered  it  was  found 
that  he  had  blown  his  brains  out  during 
the  night. 

These  things,  of  course,  are  trifles — 
even  in  war-time  life  behind  the  front 
continues  to  be  made  up  of  trifles;  but  it 
must  not  be  supposed  that  it  was  solely  on 
the  trifles  that  the  Luxemburgers  con- 
centrated their  attentiori.  If  they  chuck- 
led over  every  story  of  German  discom- 
fiture, they  also  looked  before  and  after 
and  speculated  as  to  the  future  of  their 
country.  Before  the  war,  there  were  a 
few  among  them  who  questioned  the  value 
of  their  political  isolation,  saying  that 
'small  countries  have  small  ideas';  but 
that  sentiment  did  not  survive  the  out- 
break of  war,  and  was  never  very  wide- 
spread.     The    general    feeling    was    ex- 


A  Dnnham  Radiator  Trap 


Keeps  in  the  warmth- 
giving  vapor,  but  lets 
out  the  heat-reducing, 
coal-wasting  air  and 
water.     ^^^^ 

B  Dunham  Inlet  Valve 
A.  single  turn  and  thm 
heat  is  on  full  blast. 
Gives  complete  heat 
control—a*  little  or 
much  as  desired. 


Get  Up  Cozy  Warm,  With  the  Air  Fresh  and  Live 


The  Dunham  Heating  System  puts  an  end  to  dressing  with  teeth  a-chatter — to 
getting  up  before  the  rest  of  the  folks  to  shake  down  the  furnace — to  having  the 
early  morning  hours  disturbed  by  pounding  in  the  steam  pipes — to  hissing  valves 
and  the  leaking  of  water  onto  the  walls  and  floors. 

Dunham  Comfort.  The  comfort  of  an  even  temperature  gives  a  rare  charm  to 
any  home.  The  Dunham  System  is  an  automatic  servant  that  never  forgets,  that 
never  makes  a  mistake.  It  keeps  the  temperature  at  any  desired  degree  during  the 
day.  At  night,  after  you  have  retired,  it  automatically  closes  the  boiler  drafts  and 
permits  the  house  to  gradually  cool  as  many  degrees  as  you  wish.  Then,  in  the 
morning  at  four,  five,  six  or  any  desired  hour,  it  opens  the  drafts,  thus  raising  the 
temperature  to  normal  an  hour  or  so  before  you  arise. 

Dunham  Convenience.  Merely  set  the  Thermostat  at  the  highest  and  lowest 
degrees  of  heat  desired.  Set  the  hours  of  control  as  you  would  an  alarm  clock. 
That's  all.  No  further  attention  needed.  Dampers  will  automatically  open  when 
more  heat  is  needed  and  close  when  the  desired  warmth  is  obtained,  doing  this  clay 
and  night  with  dependable  correctness.  No  running  up  and  down  staira.  No  over- 
heated rooms.     No  chilly  rooms. 


C  Dunham  Themioatat 
As  ornamental  and 
useful  as  a  clock.  Fits 
on  the  Walt — connects 
electrically.  Sets  so 
that  the  house  will  be 
at  any  desired  tem- 
perature at  any  hour. 


\Sf 


O    Dunham 
Damper  Motor 
Operated  by 
the   Thermo- 
Stat     and 
Pressare- 
Stat.  Au-, 
lomatic-»-      ^^ 
ally  opening  and 
shutting    off 
draught    and 
damper  doors  as 
needed. 

E       Dunham 

Pressurestat 
Prevents  waste  of 
coal.  Automatically 
^mttulates  vapor  pressure. 


Dunham  Simplicity.  It  is  easily  operated.  A  woman  or  child  can  set  the 
Thermostat  and  Pressurestat — as  easy  as  winding  a  watch.  This  once  done,  there 
is  nothing  more  to  do — or  think  of.  The  Dunham  is  always  on  the  job — day  or 
night — whether  you  are  at  home  or  not.  With  all  these  advantages  the  Dunham 
System  is  not  expensive  and  can  easily  be  fitted  to  your  present  heating  plant  by 
any  steam  fitter. 

Investigate  the  Dunham  System  before  contracting  for  the  heating  plant  in 
your  new  home.  When  moving  into  a  new  apartment  see  that  it  is  Dunham''heatid. 
Dunhamize  your  present  heating  system — any  steam  fitter  can  do  this  at  a  wonder- 
fully low  cost  and  with  little  inconvenience  to  you. 

Dunham  Economy.  First  cost  is  small.  Insures 
low  heating  cost.  Will  pay  for  itself  many  times  in  coal 
saved.  Ask  any  Dunham  office  how  the  Dunham 
System  can  be  installed,  or  applied  to  your  present 
heating  system,  or  we  will  deem  it  a  privilege  to  write 
regarding  your  particular  heating  needs. 

C.  A.    DUNHAM   CO.,    Limited 
Home  Office  and  Factory,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Branch  Offices 

Halifax  Montreal  Ottawa 

Winnipeg  Vancouver 

United  States  Factory,     Marshalltown,  Iowa 
Branches    in     principal    cities    in    the    United    States 


Talking  to 
the  Point — 


Classified  want  ads.  get  right  down  to  the  point  at 
issue.  If  you  want  something,  say  so  in  a  few  well- 
chosen  words.  Readers  like  that  sort  of  straight- 
from-the-shoulder  talk,  and  that  is  the  reason  why 
condensed  ads.  are  so  productive  of  the  best  kind 
of  results. 


Classified  want  ads.  are  always  noticed.     They  are  read  by  wide-awake,  intelligemt 
dealers,  who  are  on  the  lookout  for  favorable  opportunities  to  fill  their  requirements. 

TRY  A  CONDENSED  AD.  IN  THIS  PAPER. 
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House-Cleaning 

Made  Easy 

House-cleaning  is  a  necessary  Spring  task  in  every  well- 
regulated  household.  The  Winter's  accumulation  of 
dust  and  dirt  must  be  removed.  Woodwork,  floors  and 
furniture  must  be  cleaned  and  polished.  Anything  that 
will  lessen  the  work  but  give  best  results  will  be  welcomed 
by  every  housewife. 


eaar 

Polisli 


(Made  in  Canada) 

dusts,  cleans  and  polishes  at  the  one  operation.  It  re- 
moves the  accumulated  dirt  and  scum  from  floors, 
furniture,  and  woodwork,  and  at  the  same  time  polishes — gives  a  high,  hard, 

dry,  lasting  lustre.  It  does  not  cover 
up  the  dirt — it  removes  it.  Seeming 
blemishes  disappear,  and  the  original 
beauty  of  the  grain  is  brought  out. 
And  it  gets  these  wonderful  results 
with  surprisingly  little  rubbing.  Take 
a  bottle  home  on  trial  to-day.  It  is 
guaranteed — satisfaction  or  money 
back.     Sizes  25c  to  $3.00 

Order  from  your  dealer 

Channell  Chemical  Co. 

LIMITED 
369  Sorauren  Avenuef  Toronto 


RICE    LAKE    CANOES 


The  safest  canoes  made.  Remarkable  for  durability  and 
strength.  Attractive  in  design.  Perfectly  finished.  Get 
yours  novf  and  add  real  zest  to  your  summer's  enjoyments. 

Write  for  Catalog  R.     It  contains  some 
good  information  on  Canoe  Construction. 

Rice  Lake  Canoe  Co.,  Gore  Landing,  Ontario 


pressed  in  the  refrain  of  the  national 
anthem;. — "We  want  to  remain  what  we 
are."  The  sincerity  of  Herr  von  Bethmann- 
Hollweg's  announcement  that  he  had  done 
Luxemburg  a  wrong  for  which  he  meant 
to  make  full  reparation  may  perhaps  be 
gauged  from  the  fact  that  the  singing  of 
that  song  was  forbidden.  The  suppres- 
sion of  it  was  certainly  one  of  the  things 
that  made  the  Luxemburgers  most  indig- 
nant; and  it  was  also  a  grievance  with 
them  that  none  of  the  guarantors  of  the 
Neutrality  Treaty  of  1867  had  instantly 
flown  to  arms  when  the  neutrality  was 
violated.  Their  armour-propre  was  a  little 
hurt  at  the  thought  that  the  cause  of  Bel- 
gium had  been  taken  up  so  much  more 
promptly  than  theirs;  and  they  wondered 
whether  their  rights  would  be  as  safe  as 
those  of  the  Belgians  in  the  hands  of  the 
Allies. 

It  was  gratifying,  at  any  rate,  to  find 
them  confident  that  the  Allies  would  have 
the  last  word  in  this  matter.  Never,  after 
the  check  at  the  M&rne,  did  I  find  any 
doubt  in  Luxemburg  that  Germany  would 
ultimately  be  beaten.  The  soldiers  who 
returned  from  the  front  brought  with 
them  more  tales  of  carnage  than  of  vic- 
tory; and  that  impressed  the  uneducated. 
The  educated  had  reasoned  the  matter 
out.  They  were  equally  convinced  that 
it  would  be  a  long  business  and  that  Ger- 
many would  eventually  be  worn  down.  It 
was  on  that  assumption  that  they  used 
to  ask  me :  "What  will  happen  to  us  after 
it  is  over?  Shall  we  be  allowed  to  remain 
what  we  are?"  I  said  that  I  knew  of  no 
reason  why  they  should  not,  I  promised 
to  plead  their  cause  when  the  proper  mo- 
ment arrived.  But  I  also  asked  their  own 
views  of  the  matter — their  own  appreci- 
ation of  the  alternatives  to  remaining 
what  they  were.  I  put  the  question  to  a 
good  many  of  them,  and  the  answer  was 
always  pretty  much  the  same. 

Luxemburg,  I  gathered,  is  much  more 
loyal  to  itself  and  its  traditions  than  to 
its  reigning  dynasty.  It  accepts  Grand 
Dukes  and  Grand  Duchesses,  but  the  en- 
thusiasm with  which  it  accepts  them  is 
strictly  regulated  by  their  individual 
merits.  The  present  Grand  Duchess  is 
much  admired  for  her  beauty,  and  liked 
for  her  gracious  manners,  but — there  are 
at  least  two  important  'buts.'  She  is  be- 
lieved to  be  under  clerical  influence,  and 
that  does  not  suit  the  advanced  politicians. 
She  was  believed,  before  the  war,  to  be 
under  Prussian  influence;  and  there  was 
a  good  deal  of  complaint  that  too  many 
Prussians  occupied  positions  at  her  Court. 
In  Luxemburg,  as  in  the  Balkans,  and 
perhaps  in  Holland,  it  seems  to  have  been 
a  part  of  the  Kaiser's  policy  to  get  a  po- 
tentate in  his  pocket  and  so  control  the 
destinies  of  a  nation ;  a  policy  in  which  he 
possesses  a  great  advantage  over  all  pos- 
sible competitors  in  the  fact  that  innum- 
erable Catholic  as  well  as  Protestant 
princes  are  prepared  to  reign  or  marry 
at  his  bidding  and  in  his  interest.  The 
policy  did  not  succeed  in  Luxemburg — no 
critic  of  the  Grand  Duchess  suggests 
that;  but  there  was  an  apprehension,  at 
one  time,  that  it  might  succeeed — a  feel- 
ing that  the  Grand  Duchess  was,  in  a  gen- 
eral way,  'too  fond  of  Prussians,'  and 
would  very  likely  end  by  marrying  a 
Prussian  prince.  The  Kaiser,  according 
to  popular  rumor,  has  not  yet  abandoned 
the  hope  that  she  may  do  so,  and  has  pro- 
posed a  member  of  his  own  family  as  a 
suitor  for  her  hand ;  but  there  is  no  chance 
whatever  of  his  getting  his  way.  The 
Grand  Duchess — I  once  more  quote  pop- 
ular rumor — says  that  she  would  sooner 
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Comfort  and  Convenience 

The  Whole  Summer  Through 


TWO 
PLATE 
STOVE 


win  boll  two  qnartB  uf  water  In   eleven    minutes. 
anlversal   favorite.     Bright   nickel 


AIR 
WARMER 


.4  great  convenience 
-portable,  finished  in 
■■  o  p  p  e  r  and  nickel. 
Guaranteed  for  flv* 
reari. 


If  your  house  is  wired 
for  electricity  why 
allow  this  splendid  ser- 
vant to  be  idle?  Light- 
ing is  but  one  of  the 

many,  many  lervices  to  which 
electricity  can  be  applied. 
Study  the  variety  of  "Can- 
adian Beauty"  appliances. 
Think  of  their  convenience 
when  the  breath  of  summer 
comes.  No  trouble,  no 
dirt,  always  ready  and  handy. 
Scores  of  little  tasks  in  the 
home  can  be  done  so  much 
more  quickly. 


PERCOLATOR 

Beautiful  Id  lieslgL 
and  finish  —  a  hand 
some  table  servant 
which  produces  r  b »- 
verr    fliie<(t    coffee. 


DISC  STOVE  1 

i  ueat  little  stove  uf 
beautiful  finish  —  fot 
quick  light  cooking  at 
imall  cost.  Guaran 
teed    for    three    vears 


ii 


CANADIAN   BEAUTY 

Electric  Heating  appliances 


99 


Strong,  Sturdy,  Efficient 

Every  appliance  that  bears  the  "Canadian  Beauty"  leaf  is 
distinguished  by  its  sturdy  build.  Beneath  its  beautiful  finish 
there  is  strength.  And  whether  it  is  a  radiator  for  warming  the 
air  in  a  chilly  evening  or  a  curling  tongs  heater  in  the  boudoir 
you  are  sure  of  quick,  clean,  efficient  work. 


For  Hard  Wear  and  Long  Life 

Inspect  your  dealer's  line  of  "Canadian  Beauty"  appliances- 
You  will  like  them — and  buy  them.  When  they  are  yourt 
use  them ;  use  them  well  and  often — they  are  built  to 
stand  hard  wear.  They  will  be  ever-ready,  reliable  servant* 
for  many  a  long  day  to  come. 


TOASTER 
STOVE 
GRILL 


Toasts,    broils,    fries    and    tioils— hii    indispensable 
article.     Guaranteed   for  five  years. 


Lei 

Your  "Canadian 

Beauty"  Dealer 

Demonstrate 


ELECTRIC  IRON 


IMMERSION 
HEATER 


Water  tor  shaving,  tea. 
•  offee,  dlsh-wasbing  can  b« 
heated  almost  Instantly  by 
this    handy    little   beater. 


NOTE  HOW  BACK  REST 
REVERSED  FORMSSTANO 
CONVERTINC  IRON  INTO 
STOVE 


The  most  effl 
dent,  handsome, 
sturdy  iron  yet 
built.  Evenly 
heated    over    the 

)  Ironing    surface. 
Guaranteed     tor- 

•I  ever. 


Renfrew  Electric 
Mfg.  Company 

LIMITED 

RENFREW.  CANADA 


UPRIGHT 
TOASTER 

strong,  beautifully  fin 
ished  In  polished  nickel — 
a  quick,  convenient  work- 
er. Note  the  bandy  top 
for  keeping  coffee  or  toast 
warm. 
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MAPLE  LEAF 

FLAT  WALL  COLORS 


Old-time  Painter. 


are  Washable,-say8  the 

"They're  oil  paints  and  the  only  kind  of  wall  decoration  that 
can  be  washed  frequently. 

— you  don't  have  to  fasten  them  on  with  paste  or  glue  in 
which  disease  germs  are  likely  to  breed. 

— do  they  cost  more? — yes  and  no — they'll  cost  a  little  more 
than  the  cheaper  wall  coverings  to  put  on. 

6u/ <Ae(/Ve  UJor</i  |7  and  costless  in  the  long  run  because  they 
last  longer  and  longer — and  the  longer  they  last  the  less  expensive 
they  get — it's  just  the  old  story  of  cutting  the  cost  of  labor  and 
getting  better  wearing,  longer  lasting,  artistic,  sanitary  decoration. 

— that's  the  idea;  perfectly  hygienic,  it's  a  case  of  where  the 
ounce  of  prevention  outweighs  a  pound  of  cure. 

MAPLE  LEAF  FLAT  WALL  COLORS  are  several  ounces 
of  prevention  from  a  sanitary  standpoint;  they  also  prevent  big 
decoration  bills  and  keep  housework  down  to  a  minimum, 

I  recommend  you  to  write  for  a  few  decorative  suggestions 
from  the 

MAPLE  LEAF  DECORATIVE  AID  DEPARTMENT 


ImperialVarnish&  Color  Co. 

UMtTCO 

WINNIPEG  TORONTO        VANCOUVER 

CAUI 

MADE  IN  CANADA 


Your  Way  to  Good  Looks 

Should  be  the  T.-ay  of  the  HIscott  treatments  and 
preparations.  The  test  of  24  years'  experience 
rind  practice  is  behind  the 

HISCOTT  WAY 

You  can  make  your  skin  what  you  would  love 
to  have  It.  You  can  subdue  those  wrinkles,  re- 
move those  lines,  make  yourself  look  younger 
and  fresher. 

SuperfluouH  Hair^  Moles,  Warts,  etc.,  can  be  re- 
moved. Write  to-day  for  free  booklet  D  describ- 
ing the  Iliscott  methods. 

Hiicott  Institute     -     59F  College  St.,  Toronto 


end  her  days  in  a  nunnery  than  accept  the 
hand  of  a  Hohenzollern ;  and  if  she  did 
contract  such  a  marriage  she  would  in- 
fallibly lose  her  throne  as  soon  as  Luxem- 
burg was  free  to  take  it  from  her.  Such 
loyalty  as  would  prevent  such  a  proceed- 
ing does  not  exist  in  Luxemberg.  Loyal- 
ty there  means  loyalty  to  the  State,  not 
loyalty  to  any  given  ruler  of  the  State. 

The  former  kind  of  loyalty,  however,  is 
intense.  Luxemburg  is  very  proud  of 
itself  as  a  land  of  successful  social  experi- 
ments. It  claims  to  have  coped  with  the 
more  pressing  problems  of  poverty,  re- 
sisted the  evils  of  industrialism,  and  de- 
veloped an  admirable  system  of  education. 
It  is  also  very  proud  of  its  history,  about 
which  native  men  of  learning  write  many 
monographs;  one  such  monograph,  by  my 
friend  Herr  Rene  Engelmann,  relating 
how  Victor  Hugo  sought  sanctuary  at 
Vianden  in  the  early  days  of  the  Franco- 
German  war  of  1870,  lies  before  me  as  I 
write.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  one  may 
say  that  the  essential  factors  of  national- 
ity are  present  in  Luxemburg  and  the 
Luxemburgers  certainly  have  the  feeling 
and  pride  of  nationality.  At  the  same 
time  the  Kaiser's  contempt  for  his  own 
honor  has  somewhat  shaken  their  faith 
in  the  value  of  guarantees  of  neutrality; 
so  that  a  talk  with  them  about  their  fu- 
ture was  apt  to  run  on  the  following 
lines: 

'We  would  prefer,  of  course,  if  possible, 
to  remain  what  we  are.' 

'I  know.  It  may  be  possible.  In  fact  I 
see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be.  But 
if  there  must  be  a  change — if  you  must, 
for  your  own  protection,  be  included  in 
some  larger  political  unity     .     .     .   ?' 

'Not  in  Germany,  at  any  rate.  You 
know  how  the  Prussians  treat  the  Poles, 
the  Danes,  the  Alsatians.  Why  should 
they  be  likely  to  treat  us  differently?' 

'In  France,  then?' 

'That  would  be  more  tolerable.  The 
French  are  sympathetic.  We  get  on  very 
well  with  them.  Still  we  feel  that  our 
national  identity  would  soon  be  lost  in 
France;  and  that  is  what  we  want  to 
avoid.' 

'Would  the  same  objection  apply  to 
union  with  Belgium?' 

'A  little,  perhaps,  but  certainly  not  to 
the  same  extent.  We  and  the  Belgians 
are  very  good  friends;  we  have  much  of 
our  history  in  common.  Moreover,  Bel- 
gium is  small,  and  is  already  a  nation  of 
conglomerates.  We  resemble  the  Wal- 
loons quite  as  much  as  the  Walloons  re- 
semble the  Flemish.  We  should  not  feel 
that  we  lost  our  identity  in  joining  them. 
We  could  join  on  equal  terms- — terms 
which  would  preserve  our  characteristic 
institutions.  The  Germans  of  Malmedy 
and  Moresnet  might  be  glad  to  be  taken 
in  with  us;  they  are  Walloons  and  speak 
French.' 

'Then  the  matter  has  been  discussed?' 

'I  don't  know  whether  it  has  been  dis- 
cussed in  official  circles,  but  some  of  us 
have  spoken  about  it  among  ourselves.' 


What  appears  to  be  an  original  method 
of  producing  artificial  silk  is  due  to  the 
Japanese  inventor,  Kishi  The  process  is 
based  on  the  use  of  the  commercial  sub- 
stance known  as  chrysalis  oil  or  essence, 
and  the  important  point  is  that  this  oil 
shall  be  refined  by  a  special  method  so  as 
to  have  it  in  the  pure  state.  The  sub- 
stance thus  obtained  is  mixed  with  a  solu- 
tion of  nitro-cellulose,  which  latter  comes 
from  mulberry  bark  or  other  parts  of  this 
tree. 
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HE  modern  efficiency  that  you  de- 
mand from  your  employes,  in  turn 
demands  efficiency  in  the  equip- 
ment which  you  provide  for  their 
comfort  and  convenience. 


That  leads  you  to  DENNISTEEL  Lockers. 


Your  workpeople  will  appreciate  the  priv- 
acy, comfort,  security  and  positive  cleanliness 
afforded  by  DENNISTEEL  Lockers. 

In  these  days  of  welfare  work  aimed  at 
bettering  the  lot  of  workers,  that  appreciation 
is  well  worth  gaining,  but — 

DENNISTEEL  Lockers  will  save  valuable 
time  in  putting  clothes  away  and  getting 
things  out  ready  for  work. 

They  are  indestructible,  sanitary,  proof 
against  stealing,  handsome,  modern.  Made 
in  Canada's  largest  locker  plant  —  several 
styles  and  finishes.  « 

The  Dennis  Wire  and  Iron 
Works  Co.  Limited 


Let  Us  Send 
You  Some  Locker 
Information 


LONDON 


TORONTO 


steel  Office  Equipment  ::  Steel  Wardrobe 
Lockers  : :  Steel  Material  Lockers  : :  Steel 
Shelving  : :  Steel  Bins  : :  Steel  Tote-Boxes 
Steel  Factory  Stools  :;  Steel  and  Wire 
Partitions. 
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Good  Canadians 


Now  that  you  have  read  this  number  of  Mac  Lean 's: 

Don't  you  think  it  is  a  Magazine  that  Canadian  People  should  delight  in 
subscribing  forf  Think  of  that  list  of  contributors — Arthur  E.  McFar- 
iane,  Stephen  Leacock,  Agnes  C.  Laut,  Nellie  L.  McClung,  Robert  Pf' . 
Service  (and  Arthur  Stringer,  starting  next  month),  the  very  best  names 
in  Canadian  literature. 

Ihis  number  is,  we  think,  a  real  achievement  in  Canadian  Journalism.    The  best  Cana 
dian  writers  have  not  been  in  the  custom  of  doing  their  best  work  on  Canadian  topics, 
because  they  have  been  writing  for  the  American  market.     Now  they  are  co-operating 
with  Marl .ean's.  and  are  writing  Canadian  stories  and  articles  for  the  people  of  Canada. 


But  we  need  your  co-operation. 

More  than  that,  we  need  the  co- 
operation of  the  people  of  Canada  as 
a  whole. 

This  is  not  an  appeal.  It  is  a 
straight  business  proposition.  You, 
as  a  reader  of  MacT-ban's,  want  to 
see  the  magazine  as  strong  as  it  can 
be  made.  Every  effort  we  put  forth 
to  strengthen  MaoLean's  means  so 
much  more  value  to  you.  You  have 
a  real  interest  in  the  campaign  we 
are  carrying  through 

And  so  we  know  you  will  be  inter- 
ested in  a  brief  fttatement  of  the  situ- 
ation. 

Magazines  published  in  Canada  have 
to  compete  directly  with  the  big  Amer 
lean   magazines. 

The  field  of  the  American  magazine  is 
twelve  times  as  big  as  the  field  of  the 
Canadfiin  publication,  and  its  revenue 
larger  in   proportion. 

To  do  what  MacLean's  is  doing — 
presenting  the  work  of  as  good 
writers  as  the  best  of  the  American 
Magazines — means  competition  with 
magazines    circulating    in     a    field 


twelve  times  as  big.  You  can  easily 
figure  out  what  that  means  in  a  fin- 
ancial way. 

And  so,  if  we  are  going  to  keep 
MacLean's  running  along  as  it  is 
now,  getting  better  each  issue  and 
enlisting  all  the  greatest  Canadian 
writers,  we  must  have  YOUR  co- 
operation and  support.  You  can  do 
your  part  in  two  ways: 

1.  By  renewing  promptly  when  your 
subscription  is  up. 

2.  By  telling  others  about  MiM!l<e«ii'8. 

Just  on  that  last  point,  why  not 
loan  this  copy  to  a  friend,  when  you 
are  through  with  it?  Say  to  him,  ot- 
her :  "I  want  you  to  read  MacLean's. 
It  is  a  made-in-Canada  magazine 
filled  with  articles  and  stories  by  the 
very  best  of  Canadian  writers.  Read 
it  through — you'll  enjoy  it." 

We  are  confident  that,  as  a  result 
of  our  efforts  to  build  MacLean's 
bigger  and  better  than  any 'Canadian 
publication  has  ever  been  before,  it 
will  soon   go  as  a  matter  of  course 


into  every  Canadian  home.  But — if 
we  can  hurry  along  that  happy  day 
it  will  be  better  for  all  concerned  and 
you  are  the  one  who  can  bring  thi> 
about.  The  steady  expression  of  ap- 
proval on  the  part  of  the  individual 
reader  is  the  irresistible  force  thai 
carries  a  magazine  quickest  to  gen 
eral  recognition.  So  pass  along  tbt- 
good  word. 

Why  not  go  even  a  step  further  '■ 
Why  not  malse  it  a  point  to  get  us  a 
subscription?  You  wouldn't  find  it 
hard.  Piclj  out  a  few  of  your  friends 
and  acquaintances  who  would  be  In- 
terested in  good  Canadian  reading,  and 
pass  your  copy  of  Macljean's  among 
them.  Tell  them  whnt  we  are  doing. 
They'll  be  Interested. 

Of  course,  we  are  prepared  to  A" 
our  part.  Get  us  a  year's  sub.scription 
from  a  friend  and  we'll  date  yovr 
subscription  on  six  months — give  you 
six  months  free.  Why  not  try  il "-' 
Get  your  subscription  and  send  it  on 
the  attached  coupon. 

And  in  the  meantime  talk  Mac- 
Lean's. 


THE  MACLEAN  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Limited 

143-153  UNIVERSITY  AVENUE,  TORONTO,  CAN. 

Please    Send  MACLEAN'S  MAGAZINE  to , 

Write  here  plainly  the  new  subscriber's  name  and  address 

for  vv^hich  is  enclosed  $1.50.     Please  extend  my 

own  subscription  SIX  MONTHS,  as  per  your  offer. 

Signed  (Name  and  Address) 
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About  ARTHUR  STRINGER 

and 

THE  ANATOMY  OF  LOVE" 


a 


XN  last  month's  issue  announcement  was  made 
that  in  the  June  number  publication  would 
start  of  Arthur  Stringer's  new  Canadian  novel, 
"The  Anatomy  of  Love."  This  story  will  have 
rtii  especial  interest  from  the  fact  that  several  years  ago, 
Arthur  Stringer  came  back  to  his  old  home,  resolved  to 
be  a  Canadian,  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name.  He  is  now 
living  in  Chatham  and  in  summer  goes  to  his  beautiful 
t  iiuntry  home  at  Cedar  Springs.  He  apparently  finds 
hi.-  present  environment  as  conducive  to  literary  accom- 
plishment as  the  rush  and  excitement  of  Manhattan,  for 
he  is  turning  out  more  and  better  work  than  ever.  And 
he  is  taking  a  big  interest  in  everything  pertaining  to 
his  native  country. 

The  "Anatomy  of  Love"  is  the  story  of  a  young  Pro- 
fessor in  a  Canadian  University,  called  Amboro,  but 
l)earing  some  resemblance  to  Toronto  University  from 
which  Stringer  himself  graduated.  As  a  companion  to 
that  other  remarkable  Canadian  story,  "The  Prairie 
Wife,"  it  not  only  gives  further  evidences  of  his  insight, 
but  adds  laurels  to  his  well-earned  reputation  as  a  stylist. 
'The  Anatomy  of  Love"  is  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of 
Nvriting  that  has  appeared  on  the  literary  market  in 
many  years. 

Arthur  Stringer  was  born  in  Chatham  forty  years  ago. 
lie  has  always  laid  stress  on  the  importance  of  his  boy- 
hood environment.  "For,"  he  says,  "my  contention  is 
tiot  only  that  the  child  is  father  of  the  man,  but  that 
about  everything  worth  while  happens  to  you  (with  the 
exception  of  your  marriage  and  your  funeral)  before 
you  are  twelve  years  of  age.  What  you  may  do  when 
you  are  40  or  50  is  determined  by  what  you  do  when 
you  are  5  or  10."  In  the  period  that  preceded  the  long- 
trouser  era,  when  the  foundation  stones  of  character 
and  calling  were  being  laid,  he  spent  much  of  his  time 
on  the  pellucid  waters  of  the 
■  Irowsy,  sun-steeped  Thames,  in-  ^  -^   , 

vented    the    famous    "Stringer  ^^''■'€:^, 

Wriggle"  (which  he  still  counts  '' '       - 

'>ne    of    his    greatest    achieve- 
ments) and  generally  acquired 
H  love  of  adventure  and  an  in- 
ventiveness  which    later   deter- 
mined his  choice  of  a  creative 
career.    His  first  literary  activi- 
ties were  the  result  of  an  en- 
forced sojourn  to  escape  the  big 
brother  of  a  comrade  who  had 
differed  partial  scalping  at  his 
hands.     The  first  sustained  lit- 
erary effort  was  a  modest  poem         ""  ""*  'J^i"i"«s.  "ear  chatha 
of  some  800  lines  on  "The  His-tory  of  the  World  Up  to 
the  Time  of  the  Trojan  War,"  a  notable  piece  of  blank 
verse  and  indiff^erent  spelling. 


boTiah  love  of  field  ?porta. 


Thus  properly  started  on  his 
career,  Arthur  Stringer  passed 
through  the  comparatively  unim 
portant  stages  of  college  life  and 
journalistic  experience  and  then 
drifted  down  to  New  York  in  the 
company  of  two  other  ambitious 
Canadians,  Arthur  E.  McFarlane 

and  Harvey  J.  O  'Higgins.  They  all  had  their  eyes  on  the  goa) 
of  literary  success  to  which,  as  they  discovered,  there  is  no  roya) 
road.  It  was  a  pretty  strenuous  time  that  they  put  in.  Eight 
from  the  first  there  was  no  question  as  to  the  ultimate  success 
of  the  Chatham  boy  (or  of  his  two  companions  for  that  matter), 
as  the  resourcefulness  that  had  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  the 
"Stringer  Wriggle,"  added  to  the  undoubted  genius  that  he 
possessed,  was  a  combination  calculated  to  batter  down  the 
portals  of  editorial  indifference.  The  story  of  the  safe  salesman 
is  the  best  evidence  of  the  thoroughness  with  which  he  went  at 
things.  He  was  doing  some  safe-cracking  stories  and  it  seemed 
reasonable  that  he  ought  to  get  whatever  technical  information 
could  be  obtained  from  the  manufacturers.  So  he  wrote  to  one 
firm.  This  occurred  when  they  occupied  the  top  floor  at  146 
Fifth  Ave.  It  was  a  ramshackle  building,  but  they  were  all 
three  most  proud  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  address,  and  went  slim 
on  meals  until  they  had  some  embossed  stationery  with  that 
number  duly  inscribed  on  it.  He  used  that  in  writing  to  the 
safe  company,  and  the  very  next  morning  they  sent  up  a  sales- 
man in  a  Prince  Albert  and  a  top  hat.  As  only  the  halls  of 
the  building  were  heated,  the  three  slept  with  the  studio  doors 
open;  and  slept  late.  So  the  man  in  the  top  hat  walked  right 
in  on  the  three  of  them,  stretched  out  on  camping-cots.  One 
of  the  trio  dropped  a  milk  bottle  on  him  as  he  strode  down- 
stairs again;  and,  of  course,  they  claimed  it  was  an  accident 
when  he  came  back. 

The  editor  of  MacLean  's  is  trying  to  persuade  Mr.  Stringer 
to  write  the  story  of  those  early  days,  and  perhaps  before  long 
he  will  consent  to  do  so.    If  he  does,  that  will  be  a  storyl 

Of  recent  years  his  success  has  been  nothing  short  of  phenom- 
enal.    At  present  he   stands  among  the  leading  novelists,  and 
certainly,  for  versatility,  he  is  the  greatest  of  Canadian  authors. 
No  stronger  proof  of  his  versatility  could  be  shown  than  the 
work  that  he  has  given  to  the  public  during  the  past  twelve 
months.     In  addition   to  "The  Anatomy  of  Love,"  there  are 
"The    Breaker,"    a    counterfeiting 
story   which   ran    through    Saturday 
Evening     Post;      "The      Door      of 
Dread,"   a   series   of   secret   service 
stories  which  came  out   in  Hearsts " 
Magazine,  and  is  now  being  publish 
ed  in  book  form;  "The  Iron  Claw," 
a  moving  picture  serial  just  starting,  . 
and  a  book  of  poems,  ' '  Open  Water. ' ' 
In   the   latter   he   has   added   to   hig 
previous  record  as  a  poet  of  parts 
His  verses  have  a  melancholy  insis 
tent    rhythm,    fitful    and    cadenced 
like  the  autumn  wind,  with  a  sad 
ness    that    cries    that    the    world    is 
old,  the  world  is  tired,  the  world  ie 
sad.     Consider   the  weird   charm   of 
his     verse,     the     clever     character 
sketching  shown  in  "The  Breaker," 
m,  where  he  now  lives.  jj,e   thrilling   action    of   "The   Door 

of  Dread,"  the  dramatic  intentness  of  "The  Iron  Claw,"  and 
the  style,  perfection  and  gripping  interest  of  "The  Anatomy  of 
Love"  and  wonder  comes  at  the  brilliant  versatility  of  this 
young  Canadian  genius. 


Watch  for  the  first  instalment  in  next 

issue  of  Mac  Lean's 
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FEW  business  houses  to-day  are  without  a  mailing 
list  of  some  sort.  It  may  be  simply  a  list  of  custom- 
ers to  whom  statements  are  mailed  each  month — a 
bookkeeper's  list.  It  may  be  a  list  of  prospective  customers 
or  of  customers  located  in  outlying  territory — a  sales 
manager's  list. 

In  any  of  these  cases,  an  Elliott  Adressing  Machine; 
operated  by  the  office  boy,  will  address  the  list  with  con- 
siderable saving  of  time. 

The  $45  machine,  shown  above,  will  address  1500  names 
per  hour. 

Other  models  address  4000  per  hour.  It  will  pay 
to  investigate. 

FOR   SALE   BY 

THE    ELLIOTT    ADDRESSING    MACHINE 

AGENCY 

A.  S.  HUSTWITT  44  Adelaide  Street  West 

Manager  TORONTO 


TRAVEL  IN  SAFETY 
AND  COMFORT: 


Consult  this 
Department 


W! 


''E  have  placed  a  Travel  Department  at 
the  disposal  of  our  subscribers  to  help 
them  to  travel  without  the  annoyances 
that  come  to  the  inexperienced  traveller.  If 
you  are  planning  a  short  trip  or  an  extended 
tour,  we  will  be  glad  to  have  you  write  us  stating 
your  intended  itinerary ;  we  will  supply  you  with 
information  about  Hotels,  Resorts,  Routes  and 
make  helpful  suggestions  or  answer  other  ques- 
tions of  interest  to  you.  Readers  of  MacLeari's 
Magazine  should  avail  themselves  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  travel  in  security  and  comfort. 

Address  your   correspondence 
to     the     Travel    Department. 
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What  is  Music? 

A  Definition  of  the  Nature  of  Music  as 
Well  as  Its  Form 

IN  the  course  of  an  interesting  article 
on  music  In  the  Atlantic  Monthly, 
Thomas  Whitney  Surette  gives  a  re- 
markably clear  definition  of  music,  its 
nature  and  very  essence,  as  well  as  its 
form  and  technique.  It  is  impossible  to 
reproduce  this  definition  at  full  leng^th, 
but  two  extracts  from  the  article  serve  to 
present  his  ideas  in  more  or  less  complete 
form :  - 

Any  discussion  of  the  art  of  music — 
of  its  significance  in  relation  to  ourselves, 
of  its  aesthetic  qualities,  or  of  methods  of 
teaching  it — to  be  comprehensive,  must 
be  based  on  a  clear  recognition  of  the  one 
important  quality  which  is  inherent  in  it, 
which  distinguishes  it  from  the  other 
arts  and  which  gives  it  its  peculiar  power. 
Painting  and  sculpture  are  definitive.  It 
is  not  possible  to  create  a  great  work  in 
either  of  these  mediums  without  a  subject 
taken  from  life;  for,  however  imaginative 
the  work  may  be,  it  must  depict  some- 
thing. In  painting,  for  example,  the  very 
soul  of  a  religious  belief  may  shine  from 
the  canvas — as  in  the  "Sistine  Madonna" 
— but  that  belief  cannot  be  here  presented 
without  physical  embodiment.  And  when 
the  physical  embodiment  is  reduced  to  its 
simplest  terms,  as  in  some  of  Manet's 
paintings,  there  is  still  the  necessity  of  por- 
trayal; Manet's  wonderful  light  and  opal- 
escent color  must  fall  on  an  object.  Turner 
paints  a  mystical  landscape,  a  mytho- 
logical vale,  such  as  haunts  the  dreams  of 
poets,  but  it  is  impossible  to  produce  the 
illusion  by  itself;  the  vale  is  a  vale,  human 
beings  are  there.  Sculpture,  which  makes 
its  effects  by  the  perfection  of  its  rhythms 
around  an  axis,  and  by  its  shadows — ef- 
fects of  the  most  subtle  and,  at  the  same 
time,  of  the  most  elemental  kind — it,  too, 
must  portray ;  the  emotion  must  take  form 
and  substance,  and  that  form  must  be 
drawn  from  the  outward,  visible  world. 

In  poetry  the  same  limitations  exist. 
It,  too,  must  deal  in  human  life  with  a  cer- 
tain definiteness.  But  the  greatest  poetry 
is  continually  struggling  to  slough  off  the 
garment  of  reality  and  free  the  soul  from 
its  trammels.  It  trembles  on  the  vergg  of 
music,  seeking  to  find  words  for  what  can- 
not be  said,  and  attaining  a  great  part 
of  its  meaning  by  a  sublime  euphony.  The 
didactic  is  its  grave. 

Before  I  attempt  to  describe  the  peculiar 
quality  which  distinguishes  music,  it  will 
be  well  to  state  quite  clearly  what  it  can- 
not do.  This  can  best  be  understood  by  a 
comparison  between  it  and  poetry,  which 
of  all  the  arts  is  nearest  to  music,  because 
it  exists  in  the  elements  of  time,  whereas 
painting  and  sculpture  exist  in  space. 
Poetry  is  made  up  of  words  arranged  in 
meaning  and  euphony.  Each  of  these 
these  words  signifies  an  object,  idea,  or 
feeling;  the  word  chair,  for  example,  has 
come  to  mean  an  object  to  sit  upon.  Now 
while  notes  in  music  are  given  certain 
alphabetical  names  idicating  a  pitch  de- 
termined by  sound  waves,  the  use  of  these 
letters  is  arbitrary  and  has  no  connection 
with  their  original  hieroglyphic  and  hier- 
atic significance.  The  musical  sound  we 
call  a,  for  example,  means  nothing  as  a 
sound,  has  no  common  or  agreed-upon  or 
archeological  significance.  Combine  the 
note  a  with  c  and  e  in  which  is  known  as 
the  common  chord  and  you  still  have  no 
meaning;  combine  a  with  other  notes  and 
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form  a  melody  from  them,  and  you  have 
perhaps  beauty  and  coherence  of  form — 
a  pleasing  sequence  of  sounds — but  still 
no  meaning  such  as  you  get  from  the  com- 
bination of  letters  in  a  word  like  "chair." 
Combine  a  with  a  great  many  other  notes 
into  a  symphony,  and  this  coherence  and 
beauty  may  become  quite  wonderful  in 
effect,  but  it  still  remains  untranslatable 
into  other  terms,  and  without  such  de- 
finite significance  as  is  attained  by  com- 
bining words  in  poems.  So  we  say  that 
notes  have  no  sig:nificance  in  themselves; 
that  musical  phrases  have  no  meaning  as 
have  phrases  in  language;  that  melodies 
are  not  sentences,  and  symphonies  not 
poems. 

If  we  compare  music  with  painting  or 
sculpture  we  find  much  the  same  contrast. 
Just  as  music  does  not  mean  anything  in 
the  sense  that  words  do,  so  it  has  no  "sub- 
ject" in  the  sense  that  Turner's  The 
Fighting  Temeraire  has,  or  Donatello's 
David.  It  does  not  deal  with  objects.  It 
cannot  portray  a  ship  or  a  star.  It  may 
seem  to  float,  it  may  flash  for  a  moment, 
but  it  does  not  describe  or  set  forth.  Fur- 
thermore, it  cannot,  strictly  speaking, 
give  expression  to  ideas.  It  may  be  so 
serious,  so  ordered,  so  equable — as  in 
Bach — that  we  say  its  composer  was  a 
philosopher,  but  no  item  of  his  philosophy 
appears.  Above  all,  it  is  unmoral,  and 
without  belief  or  dogma.  Too  much  stress 
can  hardly  be  laid  on  this  negative  quality 
in  music,  for  it  is  in  this  very  disability 
that  its  greatest  virtue  lies.  I  shall  refer 
later  to  the  frequent  tendency  among  lis- 
teners to  avoid  facing  this  problem  by  at- 
taching meanings  of  their  own  to  the 
music  they  hear.  I  need  only  note  in  pass- 
ing that  these  so-called  "meanings"  sel- 
dom agree,  and  that  the  habit  is  the  re- 
sult either  of  ignorance  of  the  true  office 
of  music,  or  of  mental  lassitude  toward  it. 
"It  is  not  enough  to  enjoy  yourself  over  a 
work  of  art,"  says  Joubert;  "you  must 
enjoy  it." 

In  his  conclusion,  Mr.  Surette  says: 
Music,  obeying  the  great  laws  that  un- 
derlie all  life  and  to  which  all  the  arts  are 
subject,  having  for  its  means  of  expres- 
.sion  the  most  plastic  of  all  media,  de- 
pending on  intuitive  perception  of  truth, 
not  compelled  to  perpetuate  objects,  deal- 
ing with  that  larger  part  of  man's  being 
which  lies  hidden  beneath  both  his  acts 
and  his  thoughts — that  which  Carlyle 
calls  "the  deep  fathomless  domain  of  the 
Unconscious" — music  is  the  one  perfect 
medium  for  this  dream  of  humanity.  In 
its  expression  of  human  emotions  it  en- 
joys the  inestimable  advantage  of  entire 
irrelevance.  It  does  not  have  to  develop 
a  character  or  person,  but  only  an  attri- 
bute or  quality.  The  "Eroica"  symphony, 
for  example,  has  all  the  force  of  a  myth- 
ological epic  in  which  the  heroes  are  pure 
spirit-types  of  humanity,  of  no  age  or 
time — Gods,  if  you  will,  and  above  human 
limitations.  This  is  the  quality  of  music 
that  makes  it  precious  to  us.  It  builds 
for  us  an  immaterial  world,  not  made  of 
objects,  QT  theories,  or  dogmas,  or  phil- 
osophies, but  of  pure  spirit — a  means  of 
escape  from  the  thralldom  of  every  day. 
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I  Have  Ended  Corns  Forever' 


Our  chief  chemist,  years  ago,  came  to 
us  and  said : 

"I  have  found  a  way  to  wipe  out  corns 
iorever." 

We  doubted  it,  as  you  do.  But  he  had  studied 
:orns  25  years,  so  we  tested  his  invention. 

We  supplied  it  to  doctors,  to  hospitals,  to  ex- 
perts on  corns.  One  application  ended  91  per  cent 
of  the  corns.  All  the  rest  disappeared  after  two  or 
three  applications,  • 

So  we  adopted  his  discovery,  and  called  the 
treatment  Blue-jay. 
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once. 
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A   Life-Long   Habit 

Continued  from  page  38 

to  be  up  and  about  that  the  absence  of  the 
two  old  men  was  noticed. 

"It's  time  all  this  foolishness  was  end 
ed,   Dan,"   she   told   her   husband.     "I'm 
not  going  to  have  the  two  grandfathers  of 
my  son  going  on  in  this  way.       They've 

got  to  make  it  up  or I'll  forbid  the  in 

the  house." 

So  she  and  Dan  got  their  heads  togeth 
er  over  a  plan  for  effecting  a  reconcilia 
tion.  The  tact  of  a  Boswell  in  arrang 
ing  the  notable  meeting  between  Johnson 
and  Wilkes  was  as  naught  compared  to 
the  deep-laid  schemes  that  were  talked 
over  by  the  proud  Dan  and  his  pretty  and 
competent  wife.  They  had,  in  the  first 
place,  to  lull  the  suspicions  of  both  the 
old  men  and  avoid  any  possible  hint  of 
what  was  pending  from  reaching  either 
The  final  arrangement  made  was  that 
both  were  to  come  for  dinner  and  Mull 
was  told  that  the  meal  would  be  served  at 
6  o'clock  while  McNulty  was  instructed 
to  be  on  hand  for  6.30.  It  was  felt  that 
in  this  way  the  danger  of  their  meeting 
en  route — which  would  have  been  fatal — 
would  be  avoided.  There  were  other 
precautions  taken  too  ;  and  so  success- 
fully that,  when  Phineas  McNulty  was 
ushered  into  the  living  room,  there  sat 
Johnny  Mull,  all  dressed  up  and  as  proud 
as  any  new  grandfather  ought  to  be. 

On  the  whole  the  two  men  carried  it 
off  well.  They  shook  hands,  slowly  if  not 
quite  reluctantly,  and  gave  each  other 
even  a  longer  stare  than  usual. 

"Good  evening,  McNulty,"  said  Mull. 
"Good  evening  to  you.  Mull,"  said  the 
other. 

There  was  a  pause,  which  Dan  broke 
by  producing  the  baby  from  hia  cradle  in 
another  room.  The  two  old  men  gave  it  an 
almost  frightened  inspection  but  did  not 
'ay  anything.  It  was  almost  like  two 
boxers  sparring  for  an  opening. 

"He's  a  beauty,  don't  you  think,  dad  ," 
appealed  the  mother,  holding  the  child  up 
to  Mull.      "He's  got  the  Mull  nose." 

"So  he  has,"  said  Mull,  with  something 
of  triumph. 

"And  I  think  he  has  eyea  like  his  other 
grandfather,"  she  continued,  taking  the 
precious  bundle  over  to  Phineas,  whose 
grimness  had  increased  with  the  discov 
ery  of  the  resemblance  in  noses.  H»- 
looked  critically  into  the  eye  question, 
however,  and  it  lessened  his  gloom  some- 
what when  he  was  able  to  confirm  hi>^ 
daughter-in-law's  opinion. 

The  ice  broken,  they  went  in  to  dinner 
and  things  became  quite  cheerful.  Both 
the  old'  men  did  considerable  talking, 
though  not  to  each  other.  The  baby  wa.« 
the  big  theme,  but  the  young  couple  had 
to  steer  the  conversation  carefully 
through  the  shoals  on  this  subject  ;  for 
it  was  obvious  that  McNulty  resented  any. 
suggestion  of  MuU-ish  traits  in  his  grand- 
son and  Mull,  for  his  part,  was  patently 
worried  on  the  score  of  red  hair.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  he  had  always 
held  McNulty's  particular  shade  of  hair 
against  him. 

As  the  evening  progressed  the  conversa- 
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tion  became  more  general  and  Johnny 
Mull  even  went  to  the  length  of  cracking 
a  few  jokes.  Not  to  be  outdone  Mc- 
Nulty,  senior,  discussed  some  of  the  ques- 
tions that  were  uppermost  in  the  civic 
arena,  enlarging  particularly  on  the 
campaign  he  was  starting  for  the  paving 
of  Prince  street  on  which  he  lived — a  spe- 
cial hobby. 

When  they  left  the  two  old  gentlemen 
shook  hands  ;  and  voluntarily,  at  that,  al- 
though there  was  about  the  ceremony 
still  something  of  a  suggestion  of  spar- 
ring. 

"Wasn't  it  grand,  Carrie  "  exclaimed 
Dan,  when  the  door  had  closed  on  the  last 
of  the  grandfathers — they  took  pains  not 
to  go  together.  "To  see  them,  bitter 
enemies  of  a  lifetime,  settle  their  differ- 
ences over  the  cradle  of  our  son  !  I  tell 
you,  it  was  sublime  !  I  felt  a  lump  in  my 
throat  so  that  I  could  hardly  say  good- 
night." 

•         •         • 

XT  EXT  day  when  Phineas  strolled  in- 
•'■  ^  to  the  office,  his  son  hailed  him  with 
broad  urbanity. 

"Dad,"  he  said,  "you  don't  know  how 
happy  you've  made  Carrie  and  me  by 
making  up  with  Mr.  Mull.  It's  just  too 
sood  to  be  true  !" 

"Exactly,"  said  McNulty,  and  there 
was  a  rasp  in  his  voice  that,  betokened 
exasperation,  determination  and — un- 
abated hate.  "Because  it  isn't  true.  Ill 
have  a  word  later  to  say  about  the  trick 
you  and  Carrie  played  on  me.  I  may 
forgive  that  part  of  it — for  the  boy's  sake, 
he's  a  fine  lad,  except  for  the  nose — but 
do  you  imagine  for  a  minute  that  I'll 
ever  forgive  Mull  !  You  misjudge  me, 
■my  lad,  if  you  think  that." 

"But but "      stammered      Dan, 

absolutely  taken  aback,  "you  talked  to 
him  and  shook  hands  with  him.  You 
laughed  at  his  jokes  !" 

"Do  you  think,"  demanded  his  father, 
"that  I'd  let  that  doddering  old  viper 
outdo  me  in  politeness?  Dan,  listen  to 
me  for  a  minute.  I've  had  two  objects 
in  life — to  make  a  success  of  my  business 
and  to  get  the  better  of  Johnny  Mull  at 
every  turn.  I've  given  my  business  over 
to  you  and  all  I've  left  now  to  occupy  me, 
outside  of  such  trifles  as  civic  affairs,  is 
my  hatred  of  Mull.  Do  you  think  I'm 
going  to  let  him  go  at  this  stage?  Not 
much,  son.  I'll  enjoy  my  hate  of  Johnny 
Mull  to  the  day  of  my  death." 

Dan  looked  at  his  father  with  pretty 
much  the  expression  of  a  child  who  has 
discovered  the  sawdust  iri  a  doll.  He 
was  thunderstruck  and  grieved  all  at 
once. 

"What  will  they  think  of  you  ?"  he  al- 
most wailed.  "Now  that  Mr.  Mull  is 
ready  to  make  up,  your  attitude  will  ap- 
pear ungrateful,  childish  and — er — chur- 
lish. Dad,  for  my  sake,  don't  let  Carrie's 
father  get  ahead  of  you  in  magnanimity!" 

But  Phineas  did  not  let  that  consider- 
ation worry  him.  "If  Johnny  Mull  was 
any  more  sincere  than  I  was  last  night, 
then  I've  misjudged  him,"  he  said,  calmly. 
"If  he's  weak  enough  to  give  in  now  after 
the  consistent  way  we've  fought  and  hat- 
ed each  other  man  and  boy  for  forty-five 
years,  he's  a  weakling  and  I'd  hate  him 
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all  the  more  for  that.  You've  got  my 
business.  You  dropped  the  fight.  You 
married  against  my  wishes.  Can't  you 
be  fair  enough  to  leave  me  one  thing — 
the  privilege  of  hating  that  skunk  of  a 
father-in-law  of  yours  ?'' 

ADVISED  by  her  husband  of  the  state 
of  his  father's  mind,  Carrie  made 
every  effort  to  sound  her  own  father  on 
the  same  subject.  But  it  was  three  day^s 
later  before  she  was  able  to  catch  him  in 
for  that  purpose. 

"I'm  so  glad,  Daddy,  that  you've  de- 
cided to  be  friendly  with  Mr.  McNulty 
from  now  on,"  she  began.  "I  know  you 
mean  to  drop  all  this  quarrelling.  You  do, 
don't  you? 

"Sure,"   said   Johnny,   easily. 

"I'm  so  glad  to  hear  you  say  so.  It's 
worried  me  a  lot.  I've  been  trying  to  get 
you  for  three  days.  What  has  kept  you 
so  busy  ?" 

Mull  rolled  his  cigar  in  his  mouth  with 
unctuous  enjoyment. 

"I've  been  working  like  a  nailer,"  he 
said,  "I'm  getting  up  a  petition  against 
this  paving  of  Prince  street." 

Bringing  Up  the 
Reserves 

Continued  from  page  43 

Much  of  the  organization  work  done  is 
outside  of  Number  Two  Division.  During 
one  of  Mrs.  Hamilton's  recent  trips  she 
visited  Thessalon,  the  Soo,  Blind  River, 
Webbwood,  Massey  and  Sudbury  —  six 
places  in  six  days — besides  starting  a 
Divisional  organization  at  London  for 
Number  One  District,  previously  unevan- 
gelized. 

The  Toronto  Branch,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Mrs.  Willoughby  Cummings,  al- 
so does  extensive  educational  work. 

"I  was  speaking  in  Number  Three 
(Kingston)  District  recently,"  said  Mrs. 
Cummings,  "and  I  must  say  I  never  ran 
into  such  an  epidemic  of  obedience  to 
parents  in  all  my  life. 

"There  are  many  women  who  don't 
seem  to  realize  what  this  war  means.  One 
intelligent  lady  in  our  own  city — who 
doesn't  go  to  the  Red  Cross — assured  me 
that,  to  be  perfectly  frank,  she  couldn't 
see  what  difference  it  would  make  to  her 
if  the  Germans  did  win.  After  I  had 
talked  with  her  for  about  ten  minutes,  I 
think  she  began  to  realize  a  little  of  what 
was  involved.  Normal  Germany  would 
be  bad  enough,  but  Germans  ruling  over 
Canadians  whom  they  now  profess  to  hate 
even  more  than  they  hated  the  English 
when  they  launched  the  famous  Hymn 
against  them — well,  ask  any  returned 
man  what  he  thinks  about  it." 

There  are  many  girls  in  stores  and  fac- 
tories who  don't  realize  either.  Tom  and 
Edith  were  coming  out  of  a  Sunday  re- 
cruiting meeting  recently. 

"I  don't  care,  I  can't  stand  this  any 
longer,"  said  the  boy,  scowling  at  the 
ground,  "I  just  gotta  enlist,  Edith." 

"Don't  be  a  fool,"  said  the  girl;  "if  you 
went,  who'd  take  me  to  the  movies,  I'd 
liketa  know?" 
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SELFISH?  Yes.  But  when  was  unin- 
formed youth  anything  else  Edith, 
like  Aunty,  needs  educating.  And  the 
Women's  Emergency  Corps  are  taking  no 
chances.  Each  ward  of  Toronto  is  or- 
ganized, every  women's  society  is  repre- 
sented, and  factory  meetings  at  noon  will 
be  held  to  trace  Edith's  conscience  to  its 
lair,  in  case  she  doesn't  read  the  papers, 
go  to  church,  Bible  class,  Y.W.C.A.,  Red 
Cross  or  public  recruiting  rallies. 

In  the  meantime  members  of  the  Corps 
are  doing  a  little  quiet  investigating. 

"One  of  our  ladies  took  two  business 
blocks  here  in  Toronto,"  said  Mrs.  Cum- 
mings.  "She  didn't, go  upstairs  except  in 
one  instance,  yet  she  found  one  hundred 
and  eighty-seven  men  doing  work  which 
could  easily  be  done  by  women.  And  one 
hundred  and  forty-six  of  them  were  of 
military  age.  In  one  store  she  saw  seven- 
teen men  selling  jewelry,  and  in  another, 
five  boys  ladling  out  ice-cream." 

In  an  insurance  company  in  Toronto 
there  were  sixteen  men  who  wanted  to 
enlist.  The  chief  said  he  couldn't  re- 
place them. 

"If  I  were  to  give  you  sixteen  women, 
college  graduates,  would  you  let  them  go?" 
queried  the  recruiting  officer. 

The  manager  wasn't  unpatriotic.  When 
he  saw  a  way  to  aid  his  country  without 
injuring  himself,  he  jumped  at  it.  The 
officer  applied  to  the  Emergency  Corps 
and  the  sixteen  girl-substitutes  were  se- 
cured and  are  now  on  the  job. 

The  Deputy  Minister  of  Agriculture 
has  made  favorable  comment  on  the  out- 
to-the-farm  campaign  of  the  Divisional 
Corps,  suggesting  that  city  women  take 
the  farm  kitchen,  releasing  the  country- 
women for  the  outside  work.  Dr.  Creel- 
man  of  the  Guelph  Agricultural  College 
promises  to  put  on  special  courses  for 
women  as  soon  as  there  is  any  demand  for 
them.  A  big  conservatory  man  writes 
that  fifty  of  his  floriculturists  have  enlist- 
ed, and  he  wants  girls  to  teach  the  rose- 
vines  how  to  shoot.  A  fruit  farm  pro- 
prietor short  forty  men,  says  there  will 
be  hundreds  of  idle  acres  unless  the  wo- 
men enlist  on  behalf  of  the  beleaguered 
berry.  Six  banks  want  girls,  and  want 
them  quickly,  though  only  those  with  busi- 
ness training  need  apply. 

Meantime  the  registration  forms  are 
flying  out  all  over  the  District  and  are 
coming  back  filled.  Within  two  months  of 
its  establishment,  three  hundred  women 
had  registered  at  the  local  bureau  in  To- 
ronto, and  every  mail  brings  applications 
for  enrolment— some  of  them  from  the 
country,  many  from  unorganized  cities 
outside  the  'Division,  a  few  from  the 
States.  That  some  at  least  of  these  vol- 
unteers will  be  needed  seems  indisputable 
when  one  considers  the  women  postmen, 
elevator  men,  tramcar  conductors  and  taxi 
drivers  that  stream  to  work  through  every 
English  dawn,  to  say  nothing  of  the  re- 
cord of  the  munition  plants  where  there 
are  three  women  to  every  man — and  the 
British  Emergency  Corps  crying  that  the 
lead  must  be  raised  to  six! 

"A  friend  of  mine  just  home  from  Eng- 
land says  that  only  twice  during  all  her 
visits  to  the  shops  was  she  waited  on  by 
men,"  Mrs.  Cummings  said  in  conclusion, 
"and  they  were  middle-aged." 
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A  view  of  the  new  Government  House 
of  Ontario.  The  beauty  and  dignity  of  the 
building  is  very  strikingly  demonstrated. 


The  Most  Complete  Home  In  Canada 


ROYALTY,  and  all 
pertaining  therto, 
is  never  associat- 
ed in  the  public  mind 
with  the  word  "home" 
in  its  accepted  meaning. 
The  home  of  royalty  is  generally  a  huge, 
glittering  pile,  with  state  rooms  big 
enough  for  battalion  manoeuvres  and 
dining-rooms  where  multitudes  could  feed 
without  too  much  confusion;  in  fact,  the 
average  palace  is  about  as  cosy  and  home- 
like as  a  drill-hall  or  a  departmental 
store. 

The  magnificence  and  grandiose  propor- 
tions of  the  homes  of  royalty  are,  of 
course,  necessary  features  of  the  panoply 
of  state.  Palaces  are  designed,  first,  with 
a  view  to  the  proper  staging  of  the  spec- 
tacular occasions  that  are  so  outstanding 
a  feature  of  royal  life.  If,  after  the 
building  has  been  properly  construct- 
ed for  the  holding  of  receptions  and 
state  balls  and  the  housing  of  huge 
retinues,  there  is  any  possible  way  left 
of  providing  real  home  comforts  for  the 
members  of  the  royal  family,  well  and 
good.  But  the  state  side  comes  first;  neat 
little  boudoirs  and  cosy  dens  and  proper 
heating  and  so  forth  are  a  rather  bad 
second.  It  is  said  that  some  of  the  royal 
palaces  of  Europe,  that  are  the  most  pre- 
tentious from  the  standpoint  of  appear- 
ance, lack  running  water  and  open  plumb- 


Description  of  Ontario  Government 
House  at  Toronto 


ing,  and  are  cold  as  barracks  on  the  up- 
per floors.  Most  scions  of  the  Hohenzol- 
lern  dynasty  are  not  really  as  comfortable 
as,  say,  the  Smith  family  who  live  out  in 
the  suburbs  of  a  Canadian  city  in  a  nine- 
roomed  house  with  all  modern  conven- 
iences. 

A  ND  this  is  the  reason  why  the  new 
■^*-  Government  House  at  Toronto  is 
quite  a  remarkable  achievement.  Mr.  F. 
R.  Heakes,  the  Provincial  Government 
Architect,  on  whose  shoulders  devolved 
the  designing  of  a  new  home  for  Ontario's 
Lieutenant-Governor  that  would  uphold 
the  dignity  of  the  office,  was  confronted 
with  the  task  of  combining  everything 
needed  for  State  purposes  with  home  com- 
forts, of  bridging  the  gulf  between  the 
palace  and  the  modern  home;  and  that, 
as  all  who  know  anything  of  architecture 
will  attest,  was  a  pretty  considerable 
order.  However,  he  succeeded,  and  now 
there  stands  in  Rosedale,  overlooking  the 
wide  though  not  too  picturesque  valley 
of  the  river  Don,  a  building  that  has 
well  earned  the  title,  "The  finest  home  in 
Canada." 


There  has  been  con- 
siderable criticism  o  f 
the  location  of  the  new 
Government  House.  In 
fact,  it  threatened 
a  t  one  time  t  o  be- 
come a  political  issue,  and  the  brick- 
yards of  the  Don  Valley  loomed  up  like 
real  obstacles  in  the  path  to  re-election  of 
the  Whitney  Government.  It  is  not  the 
intention  to  enter  into  this  controversy 
here;  though  the  unbiased  opinion  of  the 
writer  is  that,  in  an  industrial  city  like 
Toronto,  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  com- 
manding location  anywhere,  without  at 
the  same  time  commanding  a  view  of 
distant  smoke-stacks  and  busy  cupolas. 
Reference,  Sir  Henry  Pellatt.  This 
however,  is  beyond  the  question.  Let  poli- 
ticians fall  out  about  the  site;  the  fact 
remains  that  the  House  itself  is  a  re- 
markably complete  and  attractive  build- 
ing and  it  is  with  this  that  our  article 
deals. 


'  I  *HE  grounds  are  spacious  and  laid 
-*•  out  on  the  sunken  garden  principle 
that  Italy,  the  home  of  most  things  beau- 
tiful, originated  and  perfected.  The  pro- 
perty comprises,  in  all,  fourteen  acres. 
The  residence  is  located  on  the  north-east 
angle  facing  south.  The  main  entrance 
to  the  grounds  is  off  Roxborough  Drive, 
the  lodge  being  located  at  the  south-west 


X 


Top :  A  view  of  the  morning  room.  Cen  tre :  The  drawing-room,  taken  from  the 
north  end.     Bottom:   The  ball-room,  showing  the  vice-regal  dais  at  the  end. 
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corner.    A  driveway,  twenty  feet  in  width, 
leads  to  the  outer  circular  court,  in  the 
centre  of  which  a  fountain  will  be  placed. 
Beyond  this  is  the  fore  court,  in  front  of 
the  building,  the  two  being  connected  by 
a   handsome  stone   bridge  over   a  gully 
(a  common  Saxon  word  that  seems  out  of 
place  in  this  description,  but  one,  unfor- 
tunately, with  no  Italian  equivalent)  that 
leads  to  the  lower  flat.    The  fore  court  is 
connected  with  a  broad  terrace  extending 
the  full  depth  of  the  residence  on  the  east 
side.     A  balustrade  of  cement  stone  is 
continued  alongside  the  main  drive,  and 
around  the    courts    with    electric    light 
standards  at  intervals  on  the  pedestals. 
A  rose  garden,  with  pergola  at  the  north 
end,  has  been  constructed  to  the  north 
of  the  side  drive  and  a  path  leads  from 
here  to  a  flight  of  stone  steps  that  take 
one  down  and  under  the  bridge  to  the 
ravine.     On  the  east  side  a  rock  garden 
has  been  built  at  the  foot  of  the  steps,  a 
fountain     rippling    down     through     the 
plants  and  rocks  with  a  pool  at  the  bot- 
tom.   A  park  that  gives  promise  of  sing- 
ular beauty  has  been  laid  out  to  the  west 
of  the  main  driveway.    The  slopes  at  the 
sides  of  the  driveways  and  also  the  west 
and  north  sides  of  the  property  will  be 
planted  in  shrubbery  with  herbatia  beds 
at  intervals.    The  Plateau  or  lower  level 


at  the  bottom  of  the  ravine,  will  be  laid 
out  in  gardens  with  a  small  lake  or  lily 
pond,  fed  from  a  creek  which  runs 
through  this  part  of  the  property.  Rustic 
steps  lead  down  from  the  upper  plateau. 
This  necessarily  detailed  description 
gives  but  a  faint  and  colorless  conception 
of  the  beauty  which  will  have  been 
achieved  when  the  landscape  gardening 
has  been  completed.  The  Government 
House  will  then  stand  in  a  setting  of 
winding  paths  and  beautiful  gardens,  a 
blending  of  engineering  skill  and  un- 
forced rusticity. 

(GOVERNMENT  HOUSE  combines 
^^  beauty  with  a  substantial  massive- 
ness.  It  is  pure  French  chateau  style; 
the  order  of  architecture  from  which 
the  Chateau  Laurier  and  most  of  the 
large  railway  hotels  in  Canada  were 
adapted.  The  selection  of  the  Chateau 
style  was  most  fortunate,  for  it  gives  the 
building  somewhat  of  an  official  air  with- 
out any  resort  to  the  sheer  bareness  and 
uniformity  of  line  combined  with  a  monu- 
mental decorativeness  that  distinguish 
the  typical  European  official  abode. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  any  idea  of  the 
building  without  plunging  boldly  into  a 
perfect  flood  of  facts.  So,  let  the  reader 
follow  up  the  stone  steps  of  the  massive 


parte  cochere  and  enter  through  the  glass- 
paneled  main  door.  First  is  a  stone  vesti- 
bule which  is  connected  with  a  circular 
lobby  finished  in  Caen  stone  and  marble, 
with  fluted  pilasters  and  enriched  capi- 
tals; the  floor  of  resounding  marble.  Be- 
yond this,  one  catches  a  glimpse  of  the 
Atrium  or  Grand  Hall,  most  imposingly 
lofty  and  handsome  and  overlooked  by 
balconies  of  the  floors  above.  But  more  of 
that  again.  For  the  moment  we  leave  the 
circular  lobby  to  the  left  and  pass  into  a 
waiting-room  reserved  for  those  who 
have  business  with  His  Honor,  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor. When  your  turn  come.- 
you  pass  out  of  the  waiting-room  into  the 
office  of  the  secretary.  After  certain 
necessary  formalities  have  been  observed 
you  are  admitted  to  the  office  of  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, a  commodious  room  that 
combines  the  efficiency  of  the  business 
office  with  an  unmistakable  home  atmos- 
phere. The  executive  offices  are  en  suite. 
the  Lieutenant-Governor's  room  being  in 
the  sunny  south-west  wing  of  the  building. 
The  main  corridor  is  entered  from  the 
above-mentioned  circular  lobby  and  ex- 
tends nearly  the  full  width  of  the  build- 
ing. The  walls  are  covered  with  oil 
paintings  of  the  past  and  gone  great  men 
of  the  province;  and  there  is  just  sufficient 
depth  to  the  carpets  and  gloom  in  the  cot- 


Sir  John  Hendrie,  Lieutenant-Governor   of   Ontario, 
at  work  in   his  private   office  at  Government  Hmise. 
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The  handsome  State  dining-room,   furnished   in   Jacobean 
period.  The  table,  as  shown,  is  arranged  for  family  luncheon 


ridor  itself  to  hint  at  the  time-honored 
traditions  that  are  connected  with  the 
gubernatorial  office. 

'  I  *HE  reception  and  drawing-room  are 
■■•  to  the  right.  They  are  not  partic- 
ularly large,  but  one  feels  the  state  at- 
mosphere on  entering.  They  are  both  de- 
signed in  Louis  XVI  and  are  finished  in 
old  ivory  with  furnishings  to  correspond. 

The  Atrium  is  the  show-place  of  the 
structure.  It  is  designed  in  Louis  XVI 
style  and  finished  in  marble,  with  marble 
pilasters,  columns  and  balustrading  ex- 
tending the  full  height  of  the  three  floors 
of  the  building,  terminating  in  a  groined 
ceiling  with  a  paneled  skylight,  brilliant- 
ly illuminated  at  night  by  electric  lights 
obscured  from  view. 

The  main  stairway  is  located  at  the 
end  of  this  hall  and  immediately  opposite 
the  entrance.  It  also  is  constructed  en- 
tirely of  marble,  reaching  to  the  top 
floor  and  extending  all  around  the  Dance 
Hall,  with  balconies  overlooking  the  same. 

The  room  to  which  chief  public  interest 
will  attach  is  the  Ball  Room.  It  is  im- 
mediately behind  the  Grand  Hall — an  ex- 
panse of  floor  that  might  almost  be  said 
to  shimmer,  with  walls  painted  to  a  sem- 
blance of  silk  and  leading  up  to  a  dome 
of  glass  in  white  and  amber  tints.  Again 
Louis  XVI  is  dominant,  the  plans  and  de- 


corations being  laid  on  the  note  of  that 
most  aesthetic  of  periods.  There  are  four 
crystal  and  gold  chandeliers  and  twelve 
gold  brackets  on  the  pilasters  for  light- 
ing purposes  so  that  at  night,  when  a  ball 
is  in  progress,  the  room  would  be  one 
brilliant  blaze  of  light.  There  is  a  long 
alcove  at  one  side  with  chairs  for  resting 
and  tall  mounted  mirrors  which  will  serve 
even  more  important  uses.  At  one  end 
is  a  dais  to  be  used  only  when  a  Gov- 
ernment House  function  is  graced  by  the 
presence  of  royalty  or  vice-royalty. 

Space  will  not  permit  an  extended  de- 
scription of  all  the  rooms.  On  the  ground 
floor  to  the  right  of  the  Grand  Hall  are 
the  living-room  and  smoking-room,  from 
both  of  which  French  casements  open 
out  on  a  court  paved  with  stone  and 
brick,  and  with  a  fountain  in  the  centre. 
Beyond  the  court  is  a  terrace  and  lawn, 
overlooking  the  ravine.  The  living-room 
is  connected  with  the  palm  room,  which  in 
turn  adjoins  the  ball-room. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  Grand  Hall  is 
the  state  dining-room,  in  some  respects 
the  very  handsomest  room  of  all.  It  is 
in  the  Jacobean  style,  the  walls  paneled 
in  fumed  oak  and  most  richly  carved,  and 
the  ceiling  beamed  and  plastered  with 
corresponding  enrichments.  In  no  part 
of  the  house  are  the  decorations  or  fur- 
nishings garish  or  overly  ornate,  but  the 


state  dining-room  attains  the  perfection 
of  restful  dignity  combined  with  sheer 
beauty  of  arrangement.  Perhaps  its  out- 
standing feature  is  the  massive  Caen 
stone  mantelpiece  on  the  south  end  which 
extends  from  floor  to  ceiling  and  is  richly 
carved,  with  the  Ontario  coat  of  arms  in 
the  centre. 

Close  by  is  the  private  dining-room,  or 
perhaps  more  accurately  the  breakfast 
room,  which  by  way  of  contrast  has  been 
designed  in  the  Adams  style.  From  here 
a  most  pleasing  view  is  secured  over  the 
rose  garden  and  pergola.  Beyond  this, 
again,  is  the  service  wing,  containing  the 
butler's  pantry,  kitchen,  scullery,  pan- 
tries, etc. 

GOVERNMENT  HOUSE  is,  of  course, 
the  official  residence  of  any  member 
of  the  Royal  family  or  the  Governor-Gen- 
eral, when  visiting  Toronto.  On  the  first 
floor  the  royal  suite  is  located.  It  is  to 
the  right  of  a  large  sitting-room,  the 
Lieutenant-Governor's  suite  being  to  the 
left.  In  the  Royal  suite,  the  bedrooms 
have  dressing  rooms,  boudoirs  and  bath- 
rooms attached.  A  feminine  writer,  with 
a  gift  for  adjectives,  in  the  course  of  a 
glittering  description  for  a  newspaper,  re- 
fers to  the  sitting-room  as  "a  real  tur- 
quoise gem  of  a  room" — and  that  perhaps 
is  the  best  way  to  describe  it  in  a  single 
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phrase.     Blue  and  old  ivory  are  the  pre- 
vailing shades  in  the  bedrooms. 

Next  in  interest  on  this  floor  is  the 
billiard  room.  It  again  is  in  the  Jacobean 
style,  with  high  wainscoting  in  English 
oak  and  with  a  most  harmonious  frieze. 
The  ceiling  is  beamed  in  the  approved 
Elizabethan  style,  and  the  suggestion  of 
that  golden  age  of  English  romance  is 
further  carried  out  in  the  Caen  stone 
fireplace. 

The  upper  floor  is  planned  something 
similar  to  the  one  below,  containing  one 
sitting-room  and  eleven  bedrooms  with 
bathrooms  en  suite.  The  servants'  wing 
contains  seven  bed- 
rooms for  maids  and 
five  for  men-ser- 
vants. 


T  T  is  only  by  com- 
-••  paris'on  that  an 
adequate  conception 
of  the  completeness 
of  the  equipment  of 
Government  House 
can  be  realized.  Most 
of  the  official  resi- 
dences o  f  govern- 
mental heads  in 
Europe  are  centuries 
old  and  the  efforts 
to  modernize  them 
have  not  in  all  cases 
been  very  successful. 
It  is  said,  for  in-  » 
stance,  that  the 
Kaiser's  palace  i  n 
Berlin  possesses  only 
a  limited  number  of 
zinc  bath  tubs  of  pre- 
historic pattern  and 
that,  as  there  is  no 
running  water  in  the 
building,  whenever 
the  All-Highest  de- 
sires a  bath  there  is 
much  hurrying  up 
and  down  the  cor- 
ridors with  copper 
kettles  filled  with 
boiling  water. 
One  can  imagine  the 
consternation  that  a 
vacuum  cleaner 
would  create,  say,  in 
the  gloomy,  albeit 
gorgeous  official  re- 
sidence of  the  Czar! 
A  new  infernal  ma- 
chine, truly!  In  fact, 
official  residence  the 
world     over     are    noted 


kitchens  are  fitted  up  with  gas  and  elec- 
tric stoves  for  heating.  Huge  fires  blaze 
on  open  hearths  when  the  monarch  or 
governor  of  a  European  state  is  to  be 
fed;  at  Government  House  they  push  a 
button. 

Drafts  are  quite  as  unknown  as  bad 
air  and  extreme  heat,  for  there  is  a  very 
complete  ventilating  system.  There  is  only 
one  way  to  describe  a  ventilating  system, 
and  that  is  by  means  of  technical  phrases; 
so  perhaps  the  reader  will  forgive  the  in- 
troduction of  a  little  technical  descrip- 
tion at  this  stage.  The  fresh  air  is  drawn 
through  a  large  heating  coil  by  an  electric 


old-fashioned  palace;  one  maid,  a  long 
tube  and  an  electric  current  will  do  as 
much  at  Government  House. 

A  cold  storage  plant  is  located  in  the 
basement,  also  electrically  operated.  There 
is  in  connection  an  ice-making  machine. 
A  water  filter  is  used  to  filter  all  the 
water  before  it  reaches  any  of  the  fau- 
cets. Incinerators  are  provided  to  con- 
sume all  garbage.  There  is  a  hydraulic 
lift  to  convey  ashes  from  the  boiler-room. 

The  buildings  are  lighted  by  electricity, 

with  an  auxiliary  system  of  gas  heating. 

An  electric  passenger  elevator  is  located 

near  the  main  entrance,  extending  to  the 

upper  floors. 


An  exceptionally  fine  vietv  of  the  Grand  Hall.  To  Hie  left 
to  the  dining-room.   The  glass  doors  on  the  right  lead  to 


for  their  huge 
grates  and  their  terrific  cold  draughts, 
their  gorgeous  chandeliers  and  insufficient 
light,  their  external  splendor  and  internal 
behind-the-scenes  discomfort.  And  this 
is  not  confined  to  Europe  by  any  means. 
Some  of  the  state  houses  across  the  line 
are  not  nearly  so  comfortable  as  the  pri- 
vate homes  which  were  forsaken  for  the 
gubernatorial   splendors. 

By  way  of  contrast,  the  new  Ontario 
Government  House  is  a  model  of  effi- 
ciency. The  heating  system  is  by  steam 
generated  in  two  huge  boilers  in  the 
basement.  Heat  is  piped  underground  to 
the  greenhouse,  garage  and  stables.  The 


fan,  then  through  a  water  curtain  which 
eliminates  all  impurities,  and  then 
through  another  heater.  After  that  it  is 
distributed  by  means  of  ducts  to  the  var- 
ious apartments  in  the  building.  The 
foul  air  is  exhausted  by  means  of  elec- 
trically-driven fans  and  forced  up  through 
a  large  flue,  extending  far  beyond  the 
roof.  Both  the  heating  and  ventilating 
are  operated  by  thermostatic  control,  so 
that  the  temperature  can  be  regulated 
to  any  degree  required  in  any  apartment. 
An  electric  vacuum  system  has  been  in- 
stalled in  the  basement  and  tubes  lead 
to  the  various  floors.  An  army  of  domes- 
tics   maintain    semi-spotlessness     in     the 


PINALLY,  let  it 
^  be  said  that  the 
building  is  made  in 
Canada  from  the 
concrete  foundations 
to  the  red-tiled  roof. 
American  and  Cana- 
d  i  a  n  millionaires 
ransack  Europe  to 
find  the  materials 
and  furnishings  o  f 
their  homes;  bring- 
ing whole  rooms 
over  holus-bolus; 
getting  mantels  from 
English  manors,  mo- 
saic floorings  from 
French  nunneries, 
stained  glass  from 
Italian  abbeys,  and 
furnishings  general- 
ly from  the  far  cor 
ners  of  the  earth. 

But  the  new  On- 
tario Government 
House,  the  most  com- 
plete home  in  Can- 
ada, was  built  and 
furnished  by  Cana- 
dian-made goods.  The 
firms  handling  the 
larger  contracts,  who 
share  with  Mr. 
Heakes  the  credit  of 
producing  a  Govern- 
ment House,  Cana- 
dian-built and  Cana- 
dian-equipped from 
corner-stone  to  flag 
staff,  included  the  T. 
Eaton  Co.,  who  sup- 
plied all  the  furni- 
ture and  decorations 
with  the  exception  of 
the  personal  pro- 
perty of  the  prasent  Lieutenant-Governor. 
Other  large  contractors  were:  Fred 
Holmes  Sons,  Toronto,  stone  work; 
Thomson  Bros.,  Toronto,  cement  work; 
Geo.  Lindsay  &  Co.,  Toronto,  first 
contract,  woodwork;  J.  W.  Trick  &  Co., 
Oshawa,  interior  woodwork;  Hoidge 
Marble  Works  Co.,  Toronto,  marble  work; 
John  Stewart,  Toronto,  painting;  Purdy, 
Mansell  Co.,  Toronto,  plumbing,  heating, 
ventilating;  Cement  Products  Co.,  Toron- 
to, cement  balustrading  in  grounds;  Doug- 
las Bros.,  Toronto,  roofing;  Glass  Garden 
Builders  Co.,  Toronto,  greenhouse;  Ital- 
ian Mosaic  Tile  Co.,  Toronto,  marble 
floors. 


is  the  entrance 
the  Ball  Room. 
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—  The  Greenhouse 

O  the  lover  of  Nature  one  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the 
new  Government  House  is  the  greenhouse — for  here,  what- 
ever may  be  the  condition  of  the  weather  outside,  flowers 
will  blossom  in  abundance.  One  can  stand  amidst  a 
tropical  riot  of  blossoms  while  looking  out  over  the  wind- 
swept, snow-covered  country. 

There  is  a  wealth  of  pleasure  in  a  greenhouse  when  falling  leaves  and 
frost  in  the  air  herald  the  approach  of  Winter,  while  horticultural  work 
goes  on  with  renewed  enthusiasm  under  the  protecting  glass. 

The  work  of  designing  and  erecting  tliese  particular  greenhouses  was  entrusted 
to   a    wholly  Canadian   company,    GLASS    GARDEN    BUILDERS,    Limited 

Glass  Gardens !  How  much  the  name  suggests!  What  greater  delight 
for  the  man,  or  woman,  whose  hobby  it  is  to  raise  fine  flowers  and  succu- 
lent vegetables,  than  to  have  such  a  greenhouse  as  part  of  the  home.  Not 
so  big,  perhaps,  as  the  houses  shown  above.  The  joy  of  a  greenhouse  is 
not  confined  to  mansions  and  palaces;  it  is  for  your  home.  You  will 
realize  this  from  the  book  which  may  be  obtained  without  charge  by 
addressing  Dg/>^.  M. 


GLASS  GARDEN  BUILDERS,  LIMITED,    201  CHURCH  STREET,    TORONTO 
Transportation  Building,  St.  James  Street,  Montreal.  Factory,  Georgetown,  Ontario 
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—  The  Ball  Room 

HE  beautiful  interior  woodwork  decorations  in  all  the  prin- 
cipal rooms  of  the  Government  House  have  added  further 
laurels  to  the  skill  of  Canadian  workmanship.  These  beauti- 
ful decorations  are  among  the  most  attractive  features  of 
this  magnificent  home. 

The  W.  J.  Trick  Company,  Limited,  who  are  responsible  for  this  beautiful 
panelling  and  wood  decoration,  have  in  this  work  an  abiding  and  striking  testi- 
monial to  their  originality,  skill,  and  ability  to  carry  out  work  equal  to  best 
examples  on  continents  across  the  sea. 

Persons  interested  in  interior  decorations  for  their  own  homes  will  do  well  to  write 
the  W.  J.  TRICK  COMPANY,  LIMITED,  OSHAWA,  ONTARIO, {or  estimates 
which  will  be  furnished  on  request. 


r    W.  J.  Trick  Company,  Limited,  Oshawa,    Ontario 
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—  The  Entrance  Hall  Corridors 

|T.  JAMES'S  PALACE,  the  ancient  home  of  Britain's  Sovereigns, 
offered  the  suggestion  of  warmth  and  comfort  realized  in  the  rich 
floor-coverings  of  the  Entrance  Hall  and  Corridors  of  Govern- 
ment House.  A  simple  design,  the  Ascendant  Star,  treated  with 
17th  century  grace  and  dignity,  is  worked  out  in  exact  reproduc- 
tion of  the  carpet  in  the  historic  London  palace.  The  tones  con- 
stitute a  perfect  harmony,  the  figure  in  gold  being  seemingly 
afloat  in  Burgundy  reds.     The  gold  border  is  relieved  with  a  delicate  touch  of 

ethereal  blue.  The  magnificent  Emperor  Axminster  rug  in  the  Entrance  Hall  is  18  x  30  feet.  The 
Royal  Wilton  Corridor  runners  carry  the  same  happy  combination  of  colors  to  the  farthest  reaches  of 
the  spacious  halls.  These  carpets  were  made  in  Toronto  by  the  Toronto  Carpet  Manufacturing 
Company,  Limited,  expressely  for  the  T.  Eaton  Co.,  Limited,  contractors  for  the  complete  furnishing 
and  decorating  of  Government  House,  and  are  a  tribute  to  Canadian  skilled  workmanship.  So  another 
leaf  has  been  added  to  the  laurels  of  Canada's  textile  industry. 

Those  in  Canada  who  favor  Canadian-made  products  and  who  are  interested  in 
knowing  more  about  rugs  and  carpets  made  in  this  country,  should  write  to  the 
TORONTO  CARPET  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  limited,  for  particulars  as  to 
how  and  why  Canada  is  rivalling  the  Old  Land  in  her  ability  to  make  floor 
coverings  of  excellence  and  distinction. 


rnrrniiT 
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THE  TORONTO  CARPET  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  Limited,  1179  King  Street  West,  TORONTO, 
makers  of  yarns,  rugs  and  carpets.  The  very  fact  that  tLis  company  was  entiusted  with  the  making  of  the  sumptuous 
carpets  lor  the  New  Government  House  is  sufiicient  evidence  of  the  place  this  company  holds  in   its  particular   field. 
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—  The  State  Dining- Room 

mRULY  a  noble  room  this.  Dignity  and  spaciousness  are  made  im- 
pressive by  design  and  embellishment.  Note,  among  other  en- 
richments, the  furniture — sideboard,  table  and  chairs.  These  are 
Jacobean,  harmonizing  with  the  fumed  oak  panelling  of  the  walls. 
The  immense  sideboard  has  a  length  of  twelve  feet.     Its  size  be- 


m^  tokens  plenteous  plate,  cutlery  and  rich  glass,  ample  for  all  the 
^''^  demands  of  a  menu  of  many  courses.    Of  like  generous  dimensions 
is  the  spreading  table,  eight  feet  across  and  with  a  length,  when  fully  extended, 

of  twenty-two  feet;  and  around  which  may  pather  a  company  of  thirty-five.  This  period  furniture  is  in 
small  flaked  quartered  white  oak,  finished  a  soft  nut  brown;  and  was  made  in  Toronto  by  the  Toronto 
Furniture  Company,  Limited,  for  the  T.  Eaton  Co.,  who  had  the  contract  for  the  complete  furnishing 
and  decorating  of  Government  House.  To  the  Toronto  Furniture  Company  also  was  entrusted  the 
making  of  the  furniture  of  the  private  dining-room,  the  Royal  suites,  and  the  sleeping  chambers  of 
Government  House.  In  the  Royal  suites,  the  furniture  is  of  Adam  design,  finished  antique  ivory 
enamel,  and    Queen    Anne   in   solid    Honduras  mahogany. 
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VICTROLA   XIV 


Ontario's  Lieutenant-Governor' s  Residence 


Choice  of  Government  House, 

Toronto 


[ELECTED  for  its  superb  tonal  quali- 
ties and  lifelike  reproduction — and 
adopted  the  world  over  in  homes 
where  refined  musical  entertainment 
is  appreciated  and  desired. 


Victrolas  in  a  great  variety  of  styles  from  $21  to  |400.     Write  for  free  copy  of  our 
450-page  Musical  Encyclopedia  listing  over  6000  Victor  Records. 
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Berliner  Gram-o-Phone  Company,  Limited,  Montreal    J 
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HE  very  high 
standard  of  ex- 
cellence main- 
tained by  the 
T.  Eaton  Co., 
Limited,  staff 
in  important  furnishings, 
is  demonstrated  in  the 
work  done  in  the  Govern- 
ment House,  the  entire 
furnishings  of  which,  in 
draperies,  furniture,  floor 
coverings  and  decorations, 
were  done  by  the  T.  Eaton 
Co.,  Limited,  thus  exempli- 
fying the  very  highest 
form  of  achievement  in 
artistic  arrangement  and 
furnishings. 
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The  Frost  Girl 

Continued  from  page  30 

plied  the  missionary  sternly.  "I  have 
something  more  valuable  than  gold.  Sit 
dovm  and  listen  to  me,  and  to-morrov?  you 
can  eat  your  fill.  I  promise  it,  the  appoint- 
ed of  the  Lord,  and  the  Apostle  of  the 
Select." 

The  missionary  had  risen  and,  virhile  his 
voice  did  not  carry  far  beyond  the  fire,  it 
was  stern,  sharp,  commanding.  The  two 
who  had  risen  hesitated  and  then  returned 
to  their  seats. 

Hardisty  looked  about  the  circle  for  a 
moment,  studying  his  audience.  Not  so 
much  his  promise  of  food  as  the  sudden 
change  in  hia  manner,  the  impressiveness 
of  his  tone,  the  unusualness  of  his  figure 
in  a  white  canvas  parka,  from  the  folded 
hood  of  which  his  hair  flowed  out  in  thick 
black  masses,  held  the  crew's  attention. 
His  face  was  covered  with  an  untrimmed 
beard.  His  eyes  shone  with  the  zeal  of 
fanaticism.  To  the  rough,  unthinking, 
plastic  woodsmen,  he  appeared  as  a  new, 
strange  person.  The  smiling,  ingratiat- 
ing missionary  was  gone.  In  his  place 
was  one  who  appeared  to  be  what  he 
claimed. 

"I,  the  appointed  of  the  Lord,  the 
.-Apostle  of  the  Select,  speak  to  you,"  he 
began  at  last  in  a  low,  measured,  awesome 
tone.  "To  me  has  come  the  vision,  the 
appointment.  To  you,  my  brothers,  has 
come  the  opportunity.  Into  my  hands 
has  been  given  the  leadership  of  the 
Select.  To  me  has  come  the  vision  from 
on  high.  With  my  own  ears  I  have  heard 
the  law  of  the  prophets." 

He  paused  and  looked  about  the  circle. 
Not  swiftly,  his  eyes  running  over  the 
faces  lighted  up  by  the  campfire,  but 
slowly,  looking  long  and  carefully  at  each 
man. 

"You,  my  brothers,"  he  suddenly  ex- 
ploded, "are  to  be  the  Chosen  Twenty.  In 
my  vision  were  twenty  men,  men  of  great 
strength,  great  wisdom  and  great  courage. 
These  were  the  Chosen  Twenty,  the  men 
who  were  to  accompany  me  into  the  land 
of  plenty,  who,  with  me  as  their  leader, 
were  to  found  the  order  of  the  Select. 

"In  my  vision  these  twenty  men,  strong, 
brave,  wise,  were  the  lords  of  all  that  lay 
between  the  two  mighty  rivers.  All  others 
served  them.  Men  of  another  race  did 
their  bidding.  Women  of  another  race 
were  their  hand-maidens.  They  dwelt  in 
fine  houses,  each  man  in  a  house  of  his 
own.  And  each  man  had  twenty  men  of 
another  race  to  do  his  work  and  twenty 
women  of  another  race  to  wait  upon  him. 
"And  these  twenty  men,  each  with  his 
forty  slaves,  ruled  this  great  land  be- 
tween the  two  mighty  rivers.  And  every 
piece  of  fur  that  was  caught  in  that  land 
was  laid  at  their  doors.  And  every  bit  of 
food  that  was  sold  in  that  land  went 
from  their  doors.  And  every  traveller  in 
that  land  paid  his  tax  to  them. 

"I  was  taken  into  their  houses,  and  I 
saw  the  gold  and  the  fur  piled  in  the  store 
rooms.  I  saw  the  kitchens  filled  with 
busy  cooks.  I  saw  the  gardens  tilled  by 
the  handmaidens.  I  saw  the  storehouses 
filled  with  food,  with  flour  and  sugar  and 
tea  and  fruits  and  bacon  and  puddings. 


"VIYELLA" 


FLANNEL 

New  Spring  Designs  for 

1916 


Specially  adapted    for  Women's! 
Children's!    and    Infants'    Wear! 

"Viyella"  comes  in    a  large  variety  of  patterns,  com- 
prising   Plain     Colors!     Stripes!    and    Tartan    Plaids! 


(Reg'd) 


(t 


Viyella"  can  be  obtained  at  all  lead- 
ing retail  stores 


Avoid  Imitations 


DOES 

NOT 

SHRINK 


"Viyella 


(Reg-a) 


>>  For  FROCKS 

*'      KNICKERBOCKERS 
NIGHT    DRESSES 

DAY  SHIRTS 
PYJAMAS,  Etc. 


Look  for  the  name  on  the  selvedge 


DOES  NOT  SHRINK 


Yes!  This  is  Right 


I  can  always  tell 

FEARMAN'S  STAR  BRAND 

BREAKFAST   BACON 

by  the  package.  It  is  so  appetizing  that  I  always  like  to 
have  a  good  supply  of  it.  We  all  enjoy  it  so  much 
for  breakfast.  FEARMAN'S  is  sugar  cured  under  the 
most  favorable  conditions.  It  is  selected  from  the  best 
stock,  and  cured  by  experts.  Its  delicious,  satisfying 
flavor  adds  zest  to  the  morning  meal. 

When    ordering    Bacon^    atk   your  grocer  for 
Ftarman't  Breakfait  Bacon.    It  will  please  fou. 

F.    W.    FEARMAN   CO.,  LIMITED 

Hamilton,  Ontario 
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Every  Charming  Figure 

owes  much  of  its  grace  to  C/C  a  !a 
Grace  Corsets. 

That's  why  ladies  who  are  careful 
of  their  appearance  and  comfort 
wear  only  C/C  a  la  Grace  Corsets. 
See  the  new  models  at  your  favorite  store 
or  write  us  for  catalogue. 

The  CROMPTON  CORSET  CO. 

_  LIMITED 

TORONTO 


VICKERMAN'S 

SERGES  and  CHEVIOTS 

Are  dependable — whether  in  Blue,  Black  or 
Grey.  They  make  a  dressy  suit,  and  one  that  will 
keep  its  appearance.    Wear  and  color  guaranteed. 

ASK  YOUR   TAILOR 


Canadian  Selling  Agents : 


NISBET  ^  AULD,  LIMITED 


TTORONTO,  ONTARIO 


I   and   the   cellars    were   filled   with   wines 
and   liquors. 

"I  saw  these  twenty  men,  each  in  his 
own  palace,  each  smoking  the  finest  of 
tobacco,  a  handmaiden  to  run  for  his 
wine,  two  more  to  bring  him  his  meals  of 
many  courses,  and  I  talked  with  them  and 
learned  their  happiness,  their  great  joy. 

"  'But,  Lord,'  I  said,  for  the  glory  of  it 
was  more  than  I  could  comprehend,  'I 
am  only  a  poor  mortal  and  doubts  come 
to  me.' 

"And  I  was  answered  :  '  Doubts  shall 
no  longer  come  to  thee.  Waken,  and 
thou  shalt  s>ee  this  land  over  which  thou 
are  to  be  the  ruler. ' 

"And  immediately  I  wakened.  That 
night  when  the  vision  came  to  me  I  was 
sleeping  in  the  wigwam  of  an  Indian 
hunter  north  of  here.  It  was  still  dark 
when  I  arose  and  went  out  beneath  the 
stars.  And  there  before  me  stood  a 
team  of  eight  d«gs,  each  white  and  twice 
as  large  as  the  dogs  you  know,  and  each 
harnessed  with  gold  and  silver -covered 
leather.  And  behind  them  was  a  carriole 
trimmed  with  gold  and  gems,  and  behind 
it  was  a  driver  wearing  a  suit  of  black 
fox  skins.  I  sat  in  the  carriole  and  was 
covered  with  a  robe  of  the  same  precious 
fur,  and  the  next  instant  we  were  off. 

"For  miles  without  end  we  flew  over  the 
snow.  No  trail  was  broken,  and  yet  the 
dogs,  so  strong  and  fleet  were  they, 
skimmed  over  the  surface  without  a 
pause  and  with  the  speed  of  lightning. 
And  after  a  while,  just  as  the  light  of 
day  was  coming,  I  came  to  the  city  of 
twenty  houses  and  saw  that  which  I  have 
told  you 

"  That  day  I  spent  there,  and  that 
night  the  eight  white  dogs  took  me  back 
to  the  wigwam  of  the  Indian  hunter. 

"  'But,  Lord,'  I  said,  '  if  I  am  to  be  the 
leader  of  the  select  where  am  I  to  find 
the  Chosen  Twenty  ?'  And  I  was  told  to 
go  forth  from  the  vidgwam  a  day's  jour- 
ney and  I  would  find  them." 

In  the  engineers'  tent  Matthews  and 
Jacobs  were  asleep.  But  Denny  Slavin, 
who  lay  on  the  side  nearest  the  fire,  was 
wakeful.  He  heard  the  murmur  of 
Hardisty's  voice  at  the  beginning.  Later 
as  it  rose,  he  caught  the  words  and 
lay  listening.  As  the  missionary  finish- 
ed he  chuckled  beneath  his  robe. 

"  The  crazy  fool  !"  he  said  to  himself. 
"  It's  better  than  a  show.  I  mustn't 
forget  any  of  that." 

"LTE  listened  for  more.  Hardisty 
■*■  *■  was  talking  again.  But  now  the 
tones  were  low,  subdued,  and  the  words 
did  not  reach  the  tent.  After  a  few 
minutes  Denny  dropped  off  to  sleep. 

But  the  hungry  men  outside  had  ceased 
to  find  anything  amusing  in  what  they 
heard.  .  "Their  mouths  watered  at  the 
mention  of  food.  They  did  not  believe, 
but  they  were  interested.  In  time  their 
interest  induced  hope  that  it  might  be 
true.  Absorbed,  they  leaned  forward 
until  the  missionary,  in  a  low,  tense  tone, 
told  of  the  new  order  he  was  about  to 
found,  of  the  riches  and  glory  that  await- 
ed the  Twenty  Chosen. 

"  You  got  any  samples  of  all  this  ?" 
suddenly  asked  one  of  the  listeners. 

"  Have    you    so    little    faith  ?"    cried 
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Hardisty   in  reproach.       Then  his  man- 
ner changed  and  he  jumped  to  his  feet. 

"  What  is  faith  without  works  ?"  he 
whispered,  holding  up  a  hand  for  silence. 
"Lest  ye  doubt  and  fail  to  gain  the  glory 
which  is  yours,  I  have  brought  with  me 
some  things  from  the  storehouses  of  the 
chosen,  from  the  storehouses  which  shall 
be  yours.       Come  !" 

Without  looking  to  see  that  he  was  fol- 
lowed, he  turned  toward  the  trail  that  led 
into  the  north.  His  tall  figure  clad  in  the 
wrinkled  white  parka  that  fell  to  his 
knees,  the  black  hair  tumbling  out  of  the 
folded  hood,  his  right  hand  pointing  to- 
ward the  sky,  the  missionary  presented 
a  figure  that  would  have  convulsed  Denny 
Slavin. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  any  man 
with  a  beard,  a  fantastic  distortion  of 
some  quotation  from  the  Bible,  a  sensual 
inducement  and  an  original  feature  in  his 
address,  can  found  a  religious  sect.  His- 
tory is  full  of  such  instances.  To  you 
they  are  only  things  of  passing  interest, 
perhaps  of  amusement  or  of  pity  for  the 
dupes. 

To  the  crew  of  hungry  woodsmen  this 
new  prophet  was  becoming  more  and  more 
interesting.  Only  those  who  have  worked 
with  such  men,  who  have  shaved  their  hard- 
ships, who  have  read  closely  their  simple 
sense  of  things,  who  have  stood  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  them  in  the  presence  of 
death,  can  understand  their  mental  pro- 
cesses. Naturally  unreligious,  blasphem- 
ous, unthinking,  yet  the  hunger  that  was 
with  them,  the  death  that  hovered  just 
outside  the  circle  of  their  campfire,  and 
the  tempting  offers  of  the  missionary, 
combined  to  arouse  their  curiosity.  A.t 
any  other  time  they  would  have  laughed 
him  to  silence. 

Still  each  was  reluctant  to  admit  he 
would  follow.  Beyond  the  circle  of  the 
dying  fire-light  the  white  clad  figure 
stopped. 

"  Within  the  hour  you  shall  eat  and 
drink,"  came  the  low,  clear  voice. 

AGAIN  he  turned  and  went  on.       Still 
the  crew  remained  at  the  fire.    None 
wanted  to  be  first. 

"  Hell  !"  whispered  Jimmy  the  axeman. 
"  We'll  starve  as  quick  here.  And  may 
be  he  has  got  grub." 

"  And  he  said  there  was  a  lot  to  drink." 
came  an  eager  voice.  "I'm  game  to  try 
it." 

It  was  all  the  men  needed.  They  hard- 
ly believed  it  but,  reckless,  easily  led,  and 
with  the  added  impulse  of  the  woodsman's 
superstition,  they  needed  only  self  encour- 
agement to  follow  Hardisty,  only  a  jest- 
ing mask  of  their  real  reason. 

Denny  Slavin,  sophisticated  Denny,  lay 
smiling  in  his  sleep.  But  the  crew  was 
gone. 

(To  be  continued^ 


Zeppelins  Built  Since  the  War 

According  to  a  recent  press  despatch 
from  Berne,  Switzerland,  there  are  now 
some  eighty  Zeppelins  in  the  German  ser-  j 
vice.  Recently,  one  of  the  latest  type  Zep-  j 
pelins  made  a  trial  flight.  It  bore  the 
number  LZ-95,  and  in  design  varied  con- 
."iderably  from  the  ante  bellum  Zeppelins. ' 


)J^mQ^  Q  Q^^yTTS^ 


26  babies  ptthoned  in  11  statei; 
fortunately  some  recovered. 


Save  the  Babies 

I 
ANGLEFOO 


Catch  the  disease 
carrying  fly  that  strays 
into  your  home  with 
safe,  efficient,  non- 
poisonous  TA  NGLE- 
FOOT;  not  arsenic 
poison  in  an  open  saucer 
set  within  reach  of  the  baby,  or  a  can 
from  which  a  poisoned  wick  protrudes, 
sweetened  to  attract  both   flies  and   babies. 

I''lies  kill  many  babies,  and  fly  poison 
more  than  all  other  poisons  combined — 

— But  In  homes  where  careful  mothers 
have  protected  their  babies  from  such  risks 
by  using  only  T.\NGLEI'X)OT,  both  dangers 
are   avoided. 


T 


The    Journal    of    the 
Michigan    State 

Medical  Society  reports 
2G  cases  of  arsenicil  pois- 
oning from  fly  dcstvoyers 
in  ]l)]o  In  only  13  states; 
in  1914  tlipre  were  46  cases 
in  14  states. 

It  states  editorially: 
"Symptoms  of  arsenical  jwisoning  are  very  similar 
to  those  of  cholera  infantiun;  undoubtedly  a  number 
of  ca.ses  of  cholera  infantum  were  really  cases  of 
arsenical  poisoning,  but  death,  if  occurring,  wae 
attributed  to  cholera  infantum. 

"We  repeat,  arsenical  fly  destrojing  devices  are 
dangerous  and  should  be  abolishe<l.  Health  officials 
should  become  aroused  to  prevent  further  loss  of  life 
from  their  source.  Our  Michigan  Legislature,  this 
last  session,  passed  a  law  regidating  the  sale  of 
Ix)isonous  fly  papers." 


Made  in  Canada  by  THE  O.  &  W.  THUM  COMPANY,  Walkerville,  Ont. 


American  Address:  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


For  Outboard  Motors 


A  New  Boat   Especially  Built 

For  outboard  motors.  It  is  stoutly 
built,  light,  copper  fastened  and  var- 
nished. It  makes  a  light,  speedy  row- 
boat  wlien  not  used  for  motoring. 


Tt"  Canadian  Canoe  giTi?""    216  Rink  St.,  Peterborougii,  Ont. 
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ST.  JEROME'S  COLLEGE 

BERLIiN.  ONTARIO 

Excellent  Business  College,  High  School.  College  or 
Arts  Departments,  New  Buildings,  with  latest  Hy- 
gienic equipments.  First-class  Board.  Comfortable 
Sleeping  Rooms.  Rates  moderate.  Lai-ge  Gym- 
nasium with  swimming  pool.     Address 

Rev.  A.   L.  Zinger.  C.R..   Ph.D..   Pro»ident 


^«tburj>  Collese 


Kockcliffc   Sarfc 
^ttalna 

RESIDENT    SCHOOL    FOR    BOYS. 
Beautiful     site.       Moslem    buildings.       Pure    water. 
Small   classes.     Gymnasium.     Chapel.     Many   recent 
successes  at  R.M.C.   and  other  universities.     School 
reopens  Sept   9th,   1915.     For  Calendar  apply 
Ber.  GEO.   P.   WOOLIXX>MBE,  M.A.   (Oion), 
Headmaster. 


$1  €leiiienr$ 
College 


FOR  BOYS 

Residential    and    Day 

School 
North     Toronto,    Ont. 

Boys    prepared  for  the  University.  Royal    Military 

Colleee  and  lor  business. 

Ftr  information  apfly  to  Rev.  A.  K.  Griffin.  Principal 


At.  eatfiarints 
<  Ontario  fa 


3^iblej>  College 

THEl  CANADIAN    SCHOOL  IFOR   BOYS 

Prepariitory  Depaitintnt  entirely  separate  as  to 
buildings,   grounds   and   Staff. 

The  School  has  won  scholarships  at  Univereity 
matriculation  in  four  out  of  the  la-st  five  years. 
Three   were   won   in   1913. 

REV.  J.    O.    MILLER.   M.A.,    D.CL..   Principal. 


MUSIC ; 


TAUGHT 

n  Your   Home 


FREE 


By  the  Oldest  and  and  Most  Reliable  School  of 
Music  in  America— Established  1895. 

Piano,  Organ.  Violin,  Mandolin,  Guitar.  Banjo.  Etc. 


$ 


^j  ji-n.ei 


± 


i)ov  con    Motd    TlUuM    liKi  itut  <\aMi^ 

Beginners  orad  vanced  player.s.  One  lesson  weelcly. 
Illustrations  make  everythingplain.  Only  expense 
about  2c  per  day  to  cover  cost  of  postage  and 
music  used.  Write  for  Free  boolilet  wliich 
explains  everytliing  in  full. 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

5   Lakeside  Building.   Chicago 


YOU  CAN  LEARN   AT   HOME 

We  teach  you  by  mail :— Commercial  Course  (Book- 
keeping, Arithmetic,  i'enmanship.  Business  Corre- 
spondence, Commercial  Law),  Shorthand  and  Type- 
writing, Special  English,  Elementarj-  Art,  Mechani- 
cal Drawing,  Architectural  Drawing,  Electrical 
Course,  Engineering  (Stationary,  Traction,  Gaso- 
line, Marine,  Locomotive,  Automobile),  Matricula- 
tion. Civil  Service,  Mind  and  Memorj'  Training, 
Teachers'  Examinations,  or  any  subject.  Ask  for 
what  you  need.  Canadian  Correspondence  College, 
Limited,   Dept.   X.  Toronto,  Canada. 


STAMMERING 

or  stutterine  overcome  positively.  Our  natural  meth- 
ods perniajicntly  restore  natural  speech.  Graduate 
pupils  e\eiywhere.  Write  for  Iree  advice  and 
literature. 

THE  ARNOTT  INSTITUTE 

BERLIN  CANADA  w 


LOWER  CANADA  COLLEGE 


C.  S.  FOSBERY,  M.A..  Head  Master 


MONTREAL 


CANADIAN  PACIFIC 


-FOR- 


Winnipeg  and  Vancouver 

LEAVE  TORONTO  6.40  P.M.  DAILY 
VIA  THE  TRANSCANADA 

Through  equipment  including  Electric  Lighted  Compartment  Observation 
Car,  Standard  and  Touiist  Sleepers,  Dining  Car,  First-class  Coaches. 

"The  frcQuent  C.P.R.  Service  passine  Ihroush  the  Business  Centre  of  each  citj  is  an  asset  to  the  Traveller" 


Particulars  from  Canaiiian  Pacific  Ticket  Agent,  or  write  W.  B.  Howard,  D.P.A.,  Toronto. 


The  Problems  of  Pro- 
motion 

Continued  from  page  40 

back.  He's  there  now — and  the  best  man, 
perhaps,  we  could  get  for  that  job.  But 
he'll  never  get  any  higher  and  his  salary 
will  probably  stay  around  where  it  is  now. 
"Finally,  tact.  This  last  quality  isn't 
absolutely  necessary.  If  no  man  got 
along  in  life  unless  he  had  tact,  the  suc- 
cessful man  would  be  almost  as  extinct  as 
the  dodo.  There  are  scores  of  resource- 
ful men  and  hundreds  of  clever  men  to  one 
tactful  man.  But  if  you  do  happen  to 
have  a  streak  of  that  rare  God-given  gift 
in  your  make  up,  you  have  a  wonderful 
asset  for  advancement.  Every  step  up 
you  take  creates  the  necessity  of  adjust- 
ments with  others  and,  if  you  can  make 
them  tactfully,  your  progress  on  to  the 
next  advance  will  be  quicker  and  easier. 
As  I  say,  a  man  does  not  actually  need 
tact  to  get  up  the  ladder.  He  can  make 
out  on  resourcefulness  and  judgment — 
added  to  the  other  qualities  that  every 
man  in  business  must  have — and  hammer 
his  way  through  to  the  top  with  his  bare 
fists.  Your  bristling,  fighting,  cross- 
grained  man  can  sometimes  get  along. 
But  if,  in  addition  to  resource  and  judg- 
ment, he  has  tact  also — then  there  is  no 
limit  to  where  he  may  climb  to  and  he'll 
break  all  speed  limits  on  the  way  !" 

TT  is  perhaps  safe  to  say  that  in  niosi 
-"■large  business  concerns  the  question  of 
stafl'  promotion  is  handled  on  this  same, 
broad  basis.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
the  best  interests  of  a  company  are  serv- 
ed by  giving  every  capable  man  on  the 
staff  a  chance  and  by  filling  every  posi- 
tion with  the  best  man  available.  It 
follows,  then,  that  every  effort  is  made 
toward  those  ends.  J 

In  every  factory,  in  every  office  and  1 
store,  it  will  be  heard  that  appointments 
are  made  on  pull  or  purely  personal 
grounds.  Undoubtedly  a  great  many 
positions  are  filled  through  influences  of 
this  kind.  Many  inferior  men  are  elevat- 
ed to  positions  so  much  too  big  for  them 
that  they  look  as  ridiculous  to  the  unpre- 
judiced observer  as  a  size  6%  head  in  a 
size  TVs  hat.  Sometimes  inferior  men 
are  maintained  in  high  positions  through 
the  enforced  exertions  of  capable  subord- 
inates. It  frequently  happens  that  cap- 
able men  are  held  down  by  such  circum- 
stances; but  not  often,  for  the  man  with 
the  "stuff"  in  him  to  get  to  the  top  will 
get  there  if  he  has  to  overturn  any  num- 
ber of  pufFed-up  superiors  on  the  way. 
Most  businesses  will  show  at  least  one 
sample  of  incompetence  enthroned  in 
authority. 

But  on  the  whole  promotions  are  strict- 
ly on  merit;  perhaps  in  as  often  as  nine 
cases  out  of  ten.  Business  concerns 
acquire  the  facility  for  picking  men  and 
they  pick  them  pretty  much  on  the  lines 
laid  down  above. 
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Certain-teed 


CERTAIN-TEED  is  exactly  what  you  want  on 
your  buildings.  It's  safer  than  wood  shingles;  it 
iooks  better  than  galvanized  iron  or  tin,  is  easier 
to  lay  and  cheaper  than  either. 
It  is  guaranteed  for  5, 10  and  15  years,  according 
to  ply — actually  lasts  longer.  This  guarantee  is 
backed  by  the  biggest  roofing  concern  in  the 
woild.  and  is  as  dependable  as  CKRTAIN-TEED  it- 
eelf.  CERTAIN-TEED  is  very  diflerent  from  the 
cheap  roofing  sold  by  mail. 

Get  Certain-teed  from  your  local  dealer  whom  you 
know  and  can  rely  upon.  It  will  save  you  money  in 
the  lend.  Certain-teed  is  sold  by  good  dealers  all 
over  Ga&ada.  at  reasonable  prices. 

General  Roofing  Mfg.  Co. 

World's  Largest  Manufacturers .  of 
Roofing  and  Building  Papers. 

DistribntiDg  centen:  Toronto,  Montreal,  Ottawa.  Halifax, 
Si.  John't,  N.  F.,  Winnipeg,  Regina,  Calgary,  Vancouver. 


■W 


CorsorVs 

2:^  Charcoal 

Toothpaste 


A  TOOTH  PASTE  that 
•^^^  combines  the  cleansing 
and  purifying  qualities  of  re- 
fined charcoal  in  a  dainty 
and  delightful  dentifrice.  It 
polishes  the  teeth  beauti- 
fully, purifies  the  breath  and 
gives  a  fine  feeling  of  fresh- 
ness  and   mouth  cleanness. 

%end  2Sc  to~day  for  full  lixed  tube  of  this 
fine  Tooth  Paste  and  free  sample  bottle  of 
Corson's  "Ideal  Orchid"   Perfume. 

Sovereign  Perfumes  Limited 


146  Brock  Avenue 


Toronto 


r  Toilet  Requisites,  Made-in-Canada  Exclusively 


RUBBER  STAMPS 

AMV    KIND    FOR    ANY    F^URfCSSE 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE 

WALTER  E.  IRONS 

30-32  Temperance  Street        TORONTO 


nCNNISTEEl 

1^^    LONDON    .  CANADA   L« 


THE  BEST  STEEL  LOCKERS  MADE  IN  CANADft 

MADE    BY 

THE    DENNIS  WIRE   AND   IRON   WORKS  CO     LIMITED 

LONDON.    CANADA 


SOME  executives  work  on  intuition  in 
picking    men    or    in    promoting    em- 
ployees.    "I    believe   he's   got   the   right 
stuff  in  him,"  was  the  explanation  of  the 
manager  of  a  large  departmental  store, 
for  putting  in  a  young  window  trimmer 
to  manage     a  fairly  large     department. 
"Why   do   I     think   so  ?        Well,    I  don't 
know  but  I  bank  on  that  lad  strong."     It 
so   happened    that  the   window   trimmer 
made   a  good   department  manager   and 
later  he  controlled  a  store  almost  as  large 
as  the  one  where  he  got  his  start.       But 
making  promotion  on  the  "hunch"  prin- 
ciple did  not  always  work  out  as  well  as 
that.      The  same  store  witnessed  the  un- 
paralleled   spectacle  of    a    driver   being 
put  in   as  assistant  manager  of  the  toy 
department,  for  the  reason  that  he  had 
in  some  inexplicable  way  caught  the  eye 
of  the  general  manager  ;  and  later,  not 
very  much  later,  the  spectacle  of  the  new 
assistant  being  forcibly  ejected  by  the  toy 
department    manager,    enraged     at    the 
crass    incompetence    of    the  man.     The 
head  of  this  store  was  a  good  judge  of 
human  nature  in  the  main  and  his  selec- 
tions generally  proved  far-sighted.      But 
depending,   as  he  did,  too  much  on  his 
own    judgment    and    not   on    a  thorough 
system   of   observation    and    checking  of 
results,  he  made  a  larger  number  of  mis- 
takes   than  an    organization    can    stand. 
This  led  to  the  impression  in  the  store 
that  appointments  were  made  on  favor 
or  pull,  that  hard  and  loyal  work  was  not 
the  way  to  win   recognition   and  that  it 
did  not  really  matter  whether  one  took 
an  interest  in  the  work  or  not.      The  re- 
sult can  be  imagined. 


TT  is  so  important  that  vacant  positions 
-'•should  be  filled  by  promotion  rather  than 
by  importation,  that  most  large  corpora- 
tions follow  this  rule  whenever  it  is  at 
all  possible.  Staff  members  will  often 
keenly  resent  the  bringing  in  of  an  out- 
side man  unless  there  are  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances. In  the  first  place  it  cuts 
some  of  them  out  of  a  promotion  and, 
again,  it  is  taken  as  a  reflection  more  or 
less  direct  on  the  whole  staff.  The  lot 
of  the  newcomer  is  not  always  a  pleas- 
ant one.  He  will  find  perhaps  a  shallow 
welcome  from  the  sycophantic  part  of  the 
staff,  but  a  frigid  politeness  from  the 
majority.  And  he  may  find  it  very  dif- 
ficult to  secure  co-operation  in  getting 
into  the  swing  of  his  work,  which  is  the 
really  bad  feature  of  it. 


TT  is  one  of  the  most  imjwrtant  phases 
-*-  of  our  executive  man's  work  to  see  that 
he  has  men  coming  up  capable  of  filling 
vacancies.  By  keeping  the  personnel  of 
the  organization  supplied  with  "under- 
studies" he  can  fill  any  gap  without  delay 
and  without  the  more  or  less  upsetting 
effects  which  the  importation  of  an  out- 
sider entails.  It  is  said  that  the  manag- 
ers of  a  large  Canadian  departmental 
store  are  judged  failures  unless  they  have 
developed  men  capable  of  stepping  into 
their  places  if  the  occasion  arises;  in 
other  words,  the  training  of  a  substitute 
is  an  important  and  necessary  part  of 
the  manager's  work. 
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Preserves  and 
polishes  hard- 
wood floors. 
Bri  ghtens 
floors  and  car- 
pets and  gath- 
ers up  minute 
particles  of 
dust  that  would 
be  left  un- 
touched by 
ordinary 
sweeping. 


Order 

a  tin  from 

your 

grocer. 


Do  you  want  to  earn 
$10  a  week  or  more 
in  your  own  home  ? 

Reliable  persons  will  be  furnished  with 
profitable,  all-year-round  employment 
on  Auto- Knitting 
Machines,  $10  per 
week  readily  earn- 
ed. We  teach  you 
at  home,  distance 
is  no  hindrance. 
Write  for  particu- 
lars, rates  of  pay. 
send  3C.  stamp. 

AUTO-KNITTER  HOSIERY  CO. 
Dept.  179B,  257  ColleKC  St.    -    Toronto 

(Atao  at  Leicester.  England) 


Royal  Naval  Collesfe  of  Canada 

'p  HE  next  examination  for  the  entry 
■'•  of  Naval  Cadets  will  be  held  at  the 
examination  centres  of  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice Commission  In  May,  1916,  suc- 
cessful candidates  joining  the  College 
on  or  about  1st  August.  Applications 
for  entry  will  be  received  up  to  15th 
April  by  the  Secretary,  Civil  Service 
Commission,  Ottiiwa,  from  whom  blank 
entry  forms  can  now  be  obtained. 

Candidates  for  the  examination  in 
May  next  must  be  between  the  ages  of 
fourteen  and  sixteen  on  the  Ist  July, 
1916. 

The  scheme  of  training  at  the  Col- 
lege Is  based  on  that  In  force  In  the 
English  Naval  Colleges  at  Osborne  and 
Dartmouth,  but  it  is  not  compulsory 
for  cadets  to  follow  a  Naval  career 
when  they  have  completed  the  course, 
which  lasts  three  years.  McGllI  and 
Toronto  Universities  allow  the  College 
course  to  count  as  one  year  at  the 
Science  School.  The  Admiralty  will 
take  a  maximum  of  8  cadets  annually 
Into  the  Royal  Navy,  where  the  pay 
and  prospects  would  be  Identical  witih 
that  of  cadets  who  have  passed  into 
the  Navy  from  Osborne  and  Dart- 
mouth. 

Further  details  can  be  obtilned  on 
application  to  tlie  undersigned. 

G.  J.  DBSBARATS, 

Deputy  Minister  of  the  Naval  Service. 
Department  of  the  Naval  Service, 

Ottawa,  .January   11th,  1916. 

Unauthorized  publication  of  this  ad- 
vertisement will  not  be  paid  for. — 
90794. 
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Tkemore  t^oii 
know  about 

Coffee 


Tke  Letter  itou 
ORA.ND 


In  J4i  1  SLnd  2  pound  cans. 
Whole  —  ground — pulverized — 
also  Pine  Ground  lor  Perco- 
lators. 171 


ART  STUDIES 

Ej^quiatt  Din  Pictures  from  Life 


Genuine  Photos  of  livinp 
models  in  bewitchinff 
poses.  Classy  worl<  for 
art  lovers.  ?>  swell  cab 
inets.  23c  ;  6  for  50c,  with 
6K  X  8'/4  photo  KRKK 
with  ewry  onlcr  for  6. 
DOLLAR  SPKCIAL :  6 
cabinets,  two  6'4  x  S'^ 
anfi   .W  small    photos  all 

foi*  %\.     Money  ba<k    if  not  as 
represented. 


TAYLOR  BROS. 

Dcpt.  16 

2130  Clifton  Ave. 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


WATSON  FLY  SCREENS 

ONLY  PERFECT  SCREENING  MADE 

Specially  luade  in  wood,  steel  or 
bronze  frame,  to  suit  any  size  of 
window,  porch  or  balcony.  Send 
for   booklet   K. 

WATSON  LIMITED.  BRADFORD.  ONTARIO 


'TpHE  rule  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest 
-^  applies  more  surely  in  business  than 
in  anything  else.  If  a  man  is  going  to 
climb  —  and  keep  on  climbing  —  he  must 
be  prepared  to  pay  a  certain  price.  He 
must  not  be  willing  to  feel  satisfaction 
with  himself  no  matter  how  capable  he 
may  have  become  or  how  far  up  the  lad- 
der of  success  he  may  have  climbed.  He 
must  always  realize  that  there  are  weak- 
nesses in  himself  that  must  be  rooted  out, 
that  the  position  he  holds  can  be  held  only 
at  the  price  of  keeping  thoroughly  abreast 
of  the  times  ;  and  that,  for  the  man  who 
keeps  abreast,  there  are  opportunities 
continually  opening  up  for  further  ad- 
vancement. 

Caesar  expressed  his  fear  of  the  "lean 
and  hungry  looking"  man,  meaning  the 
man  who  had  not  grown  fat  with  con- 
tentment. A  modern  industrial  Caesar 
— the  head  of  one  of  the  largest  manu- 
facturing concerns  in  Canada  • —  express- 
ed the  same  idea  in  more  modern,  if  more 
emphatic,  terms.  "Give  me  a  man  with 
a  'go  devil'  in  him,"  he  said.  "I  want 
men  who  are  ready  for  anything,  who  are 
always  looking  for  more  to  do — and  more 
to  get." 

It  is  a  stern  rule — the  rule  of  business 
success.      No  one  can  escape  it. 

AND  so,  if  a  man  asks  himself  what  he 
must  do  to  keep  on  the  upward  path, 
the  answer  is  simple. 

In  the  first  place,  he  must  develop  his 
ability,  work  hard  and  show  loyalty. 
These  qualities  will  ensure  him  a  reason- 
able amount  of  success.  He  will  go  a 
certain  distance  by  this  means  and  win 
promotion  to  a  certain  point. 

Few  men  ever  get  beyond  that  jyoint. 

And  if  he  would  go  beyond  it  ?  If  he 
would  climb  higher,  to  an  executiveship 
or  beyond  that  ? 

He  must  so  develop  his  resourcefulness 
and  judgment  as  to  be  always  broader 
than  the  position  he  holds.  That,  in 
brief,  is  perhaps  the  best  definition  that 
can  be  given.  It  goes  without  saying 
that,  in  addition  to  fitting  oneself  for  ad- 
vancement, it  is  necessary  to  be  always 
on  the  lookout  for  the  opportunity. 
The  spectacle  of  a  man  fully  accoutred 
for  a  sally  out  into  the  world's  highway, 
and  waiting  only  for  the  signal,  but  who 
has  not  learned  to  distinguish  the  knock 
of  Opportunity,  is  a  common  one. 

P  RESNAIL  was  the  owner  of  a  fairly 
■*■  large  departmental  store  and  Prentice 
was  one  of  his  department  managers. 
Although  he  kept  his  hand  on  the  pulse  of 
the  business,  Presnail  began  to  feel  that 
he  really  needed  a  general  manager  to 
relieve  him  of  much  of  the  supervision. 
He  felt  that  he  ought  to  choose  one  of 
his  department  heads  but  his  inability  to 
select  the  man  who  would  best  serve  his 
purpose — they  were  all  so  capable — held 
up  the  appointment  indefinitely. 

One  day  one  of  the  managers  resigned 
and  the  very  first  visitor  that  Presnail 
had  after  learning  of  the  resignation  was 
Prentice. 

"I  have  a  suggestion  which  you  may  re- 
gard as  neither   feasible  nor  desirable," 


Marine 


wimoe  sunowii  FouKyoi  D«H 


Motors 


'They  Are  So  Much  Better" 


4  Cycle.  4  Cylinder,  10  to  2S  H.P.  Separate 
Engines  or  Unit  Power  I'liinU.  Used  and 
recommended  by  every  leading  boat  builder  in 
Canada.  The  smoothest  operatinfr,  most  per- 
fectly controlled  and  thoroughly  satisfactory 
boat  power  plant  used  in  Canada  to-day,  and 
will  make  every  minute  of  yourboating  season 
a  real  pleasure. 
$180.00  to   $375.00.      CataloK'on    request. 

KERMATH  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Dept.    "M."   Detroit,  Mich. 


Going   to    Decorate? 


If  you  are  goinq  to  "do" 
the  dining'Toom  or  the 
bedroom,  or  even  the 
kitchen,  this  spring,  vou 
need  this  book.  It  illus- 
trates  in  photogravure,  in 
colors,  rooms  done  with 
Alabastine.  It  contains 
suggestions  and  ideas  for 
color  schemes,  and  it 
shows  how  you  can  do 
the  work  yourself. 


Artistic  Wall    Tints 

A  copy  of  "Homes  Healthful  and 
Beautiful"  costs  but  I5c.  (coin  or 
stamps),  but  if  it  saves  you  from  mak- 
ing even  one  mistake— and  there  is  noth' 
in3  easier  to  make  than  mistakes  in  co'or 
—  will  it  not  pay  for  ifelf  a  hi  ndrcd 
limes  over  ?  Then  send  fcr  it  now  end 
study  it  before  you  start  houseclcaning. 

the  alabastine  company 
Limited 

19  Willow  Street  Paris,  Ontario 
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he  told  the  head.  "But  I'm  going  to 
make  it  anyiway." 

Presnail  nodded  to  him  to  go  ahead. 

"My  department  and  Barton's  have  con- 
siderable in  common,"  went  on  Prentice. 
"I  happen  to  know  that  there  is  no  one 
under  Barton  capable  of  taking  his  place 
so  I  presumed  you  would  be  looking 
around  for  an  outside  man  to  step  in 
there. 

"We  have  ways  all  our  own  in  this 
organization  to  which  a  new  man  must 
become  broken  before  he  is  very  useful. 
A  new  manager,  would  be  up  against  that 
difficulty.  It  would  be  some  time  before 
he  had  the  department  speeded  up  again. 

"Now,  why  not  make  the  best  man 
that  Barton  had  assistant  manager  and 
give  me  charge  of  that  department  as  well 
as  my  own  ?  I  don't  intend  to  enter  into 
any  extended  argument  as  to  the  feasibili- 
ty of  the  scheme.  All  I  have  to  say  is 
that  I  can  make  it  go." 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that 
Prentice  got  the  department — and  became 
in  time  general  manager  of  the  store.  He 
proved  a  complete  success.  At  the  same 
time  the  records  show  that  there  were 
other  department  managers  who  had  eon- 
ducted  their  branches  of  the  business  quite 
as  successfully  as  Prentice  had  his.  The 
difference  between  them  was  that  Prentice 
knew  Opportunity  when  he  saw  it.  It 
is  probable  that  he  had  long  before  grasp- 
ed the  possibility  of  that  general  manager- 
ship and  had  lain  in  wait  for  the  first 
opportunity  that  could  be  used  as  a 
wedge. 


THE  JUNE  ISSUE 

The  June  issue  of  Macljean's 
Magazine  will  have  many  fine  fea- 
tures. First  and  foremost  will  he  the 
opening  instalment  of  Arthvr  String- 
er's new  serial  story  "The  Anatomy 
of  Love."  The  second  instalment  of 
"Behind  the  Bolted  Door?"  will  de- 
velop the  m,ystery  to  a  point  where  it 
will  seem  absolutely  impenetrable. 
More  of  "The  Frost  Girl"  will  be 
given,  bringing  this  splendid  story  of 
the  Canadian  north  close  to  the  con- 
cluding point. 

Other  features  will  be  articles  by 
Stephen  Leacock,  Agnes  C.  Laut,  and 
Nellie  L.  McClung;  a  war  poem  by 
Robert  W.  Service;  an  extremely  in- 
teresting article  "Eavesdropping  on 
War,"  in  which  Britton  B.  Cooke 
tells  all  about  how  war  news  is  gath- 
ered and  censored;  an  authoritative 
article  on  the  subject  of  immigration 
to  Canada  after  the  war,  by  Grant 
Brown;  and  an  article  on  the  exten- 
sion of  Cnnndiun  industry  and  inter- 
ests in  Mexico  and  South  America,  by 
W.  A.  Craick. 

In  fact  the  June  issue  will  be  the 
very  best  number  yet. 

The  cover  is  a  handsome  painting 
of  a  typical  sum,mer  scene  by  Lome 
K.  Smith,  a  rising  Canadian  artist. 


The'Old  English"  Style 

Is  One  of  the  Newer  Conceptions 
Designed  to  Match  the  Popular 
Period  Styles  at  Present  in  Vogue 


AN  IDEAL  STACK 


Where  a  single  stack,  such  as  the 
one  illustrated,  will  fill  all  needs, 
there  is  nothing  quite  as  adaptable 
as  the  "Old  English  Style"  which 
conforms  to  the  popular  period 
styles  at  present  in  vogue  in  house- 
hold furniture,  such  as  Jacobean, 
Elizabethan  and  William  and  Mary. 
Best  of  all,  perhaps,  the  price  is 
within  the  reach  of  all.  Either  in 
Mahogany    or    in    Quartered    Oak. 


YOU  WILL  LIKE  IT  IN  YOUR  HOME 

Not  only  because  it  furnishes  ideal  storage  for  your  books,  but 
also  because  you  will  have  a  piece  of  furniture  that  will  delight  your 
eye,  and  elicit  admiration  from  your  friends  because  of  its  beauy 
and  entire  freedom  from  the  defects  of  the  common  sectional  cases. 

WRITE  TO-DAY  FOR  OUR  "MACEY   STYLE  BOOK.      IT'S  FREE 


Panada  FurnitureM 


ANADA  rURNITUREWlANUFACTURERS 


Limited 


WOODSTOCK,  ONTARIO. 


Save  Money  for  Office,  School  and  Home 


Sharpening  pencils  is  a  inufsy,  time-takine  operation 
when  done  by  hand,  and  the  rhances  arc  that  a  couple 
of  points  will  be  broken  in  the  endeavor.  With  one 
of  these  New  Pencil  Sharpeners,  time  is  saved  and 
the  life  of  the  pencil  lasts  longer.  This  is  no  small  con- 
sideration where  pencils  are  extensively  used. 

The  Chicago  Pencil  Sharpener  will  pay  for  itself  manr 
times  over.      Sent   to  any   address   postpaid  for  $1.65. 

ORDER  YOURS  NOW. 

THE.  A.  S.  HUSTWITT  CO. 


44  Adelaide  St.   West 


TORONTO,  ONT. 
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No  Effort 

No  Pumping  or  Puffing 

Pump  your  tires  with  a  Motor-Driven 
Tire  Pump.  Don't  get  hot  and  tired 
and  dusty  pumping  by  liand. 

A  Canadian  Gearless 

TIRE  PUMP 

will  pump  your  tires  firmly  and  quickly. 
It  is  driven  direct  from  your  motor 
crank  shaft— agreatconvonience.  Keeps 
your  tires  in  good  condition  all  the  time. 
No  trouble.  Attached  in  thirty  seconds. 

CARRY  IT  IN  YOUR  TOOL  BOX— 
Light.  Compact.  Durable,  Quick- 
Acting,  Oil-Proof. 

$10.50,  Complete 

Send  your  order  to-day,  if  your  dealer 
cannot  supply.  Write  for  circular 
showing  how  this  Canadian  Gearless 
Tire  Pump  saves  time,  effort  and  tires. 
Free  for  the  asking. 

Manufactured  by 

THE  DOMINION  FORGE 
&  STAMPING   COMPANY 

Walkerville,  Ontario 


::BuUt    L,lke    Your    Motor.z 


CANADIAN  NORTHERN 


All  the   Way 

WINNIPEG,    VANCOUVER    and 
the    PACIFIC   COAST 

Leave  Toronto  Union  Station  10.45  p.m. 
Monday  Wednesday  Friday 

For  Parry  Sound,  Sudbury,  Port  Arthur, 
Fort  William,  Winnipeg,  Brandon,  Regina, 
Saskatoon,  Calgary,  North  Battleford, 
Edmonton,  Vancouver  and  Pacific 
Coast,  with  connections  at  Toronto, 
Winnipeg  and  Vancouver  to  and 
from  all  Points. 

ELECTRIC    LIGHTED 
TOURIST  CARS 


For  through  tickets  and 
Berth  reservations  apply 
to  City  Ticket 
Office,  52  King  St. 
East,  or  write  R.  L. 
Fairbairn,  General 
Passenger  Agent, 
68  King  Street  East, 
Toronto. 


For  Our  Subscribers'  Information 

Every  subscription  Is  entered  under  the  name  of  the  town  from  which  the  subscrip- 
tion is  received.  If  you  change  your  address  and  desire  to  receive  yonr  magazine 
without  delay,  always  give  us  your  old  address  in  addition  to  your  new  one,  other- 
wise we  are  unable  to  make  the  correction  In  our  mailing  list. 

THE  MACLEAN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  Limited,  143-153  Univerilty  Ave..  TORONTO 


Speaking  of  Women 

Continued  from  page  26 

Yet  this  type  of  woman,  who  had  no 
thought  beyond  her  own  family  circle, 
has  been  exalted  greatly  as  the  perfect 
mother,  the  "living  sacrifice,"  the  "perfect 
slave"  of  her  children. 

It  was  a  daring  woman  who  claimed 
that  she  had  a  life  of  her  own ;  and  a  per- 
fect right  to  her  own  ambitions,  hopes,  in- 
terests, and  desires. 

BUT  time  goes  on,  and  the  world  moves ; 
and  the  ways  of  the  world  are  grow- 
ing kinder  to  women.  Here  and  there  in 
a  sheltered  eddy  in  the  stream  of  life, 
where  the  big  currents  never  are  felt,  you 
will  find  the  old  mossy  arguments  that 
women  are  intended  to  be  wageless  ser- 
vants dependent  upon  man's  bounty,  with 
no  life  or  hopes  of  their  own.  But  the  cur- 
rents of  life  grow  stronger  and  strongfer 


LADIES ! ! 

Youp  choice  of  any 
of  the  above.  Fullv 

domesticated.  Every 
one  guaranteed. 

SEMO  Wtfit  *I10  *OORC©«-  WRlTt  PlAlHLV. 


in  these  terrible  days,  and  the  moss  is 
being  broken  up,  and  driven  out  into  the 
turbulent  water. 

On  March  1st,  at  3  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, the  Woman  Suffrage  Bill  was  given 
its  second  reading  in  the  Legislature  of 
Alberta,  and  the  women  of  the  Province 
gathered  in  large  numbers  to  hear  the 
debate.  For  over  an  hour  before  the  gal- 
leries were  opened;  women  waited  at  the 
foot  of  the  stairs;  white-haired  women, 
women  with  little  children  by  the  hand, 
women  with  babies  in  their  arms,  smart- 
ly-dressed women,  alert,  tailor-made  busi- 
ness women;  quiet,  dignified  and  earnest; 
they  were  all  there;  they  filled  the  gal- 
leries; they  packed  every  available  space. 
Many  were  unable  to  find  a  place  in  the 
gallery,  and  stood  outside  in  the  corridors. 

"I  consider  it  an  honor  to  stand  any- 
where in  the  building,"  one  bright-eyed 
old  lady  said  when,  someone  expressed 
their  regret  at  not  having  a  seat  for  her, 
"and  I  can  read  the  speeches  to-morrow, 
and  imagine  that  I  heard  them." 

When  the  Premier  rose  to  move  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill  the  silence  of 
the  legislative  chamber  was  tense,  and  the 
great  mass  of  humanity  in  the  galleries 
did  not  appear  to  breathe.  The  Premier, 
in  a  straightforward  way,  outlined  the 
reasons  for  the  granting  of  the  franchise; 
he  did  not  speak  of  it  as  a  favor,  a  boon, 
a  gift,  or  a  privilege,  but  a  right,  and  de- 
clared that  the  extension  of  the  franchise 
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was  an  act  of  justice;  he  did  not  once  re- 
fer to  us  as  the  "fair  sex,"  or  assure  us  of 
his  deep  respect  for  us.  The  Leader  of 
the  Opposition,  whose  advocacy  of  woman 
franchise  dates  back  many  years,  second- 
ed the  reading  of  the  Bill;  and  short 
speeches  were  made  by  other  members. 
There  was  only  one  who  opposed  it;  one 
timorous  brother  declared  it  would  break 
up  the  home. 

ON  the  same  day  that  the  Bill  got  its 
second  reading,  and  at  the  same 
hour,  the  women  of  Calgary  met  together 
to  discuss  what  women  should  do  with  the 
vote;  and  they  drafted  a  platform,  which 
must  commend  itself  to  all  thinking  peo- 
ple. Each  subject  discussed  was  for 
human  betterment,  and  social  welfare. 

Women  will  make  mistakes,  of  course, 
— and  pay  for  them.  That  will  be  nothing 
new^ — they  have  always  paid  for  men's 
mistakes.  It  will  be  a  change  to  pay  for 
their  own.  Democracy  has  its  failures — it 
falls  down  utterly  sometimes,  we  know, 
but  not  so  often,  or  so  hopelessly,  as  any 
other  form  of  government.  There  have 
been  beneficent  despotisms,  when  a  good 
king  ruled  absolutely.  But  unfortunately 
the  next  king  was  not  good,  and  he  drove 
the  country  to  ruin.  "King  Jehoash  did 
that  which  was  right  in  the  sight  of  the 
Lord,  but  Amaziah,  his  son,  did  that  which 
was  evil." 

Too  much  depended  upon  the  man ! 

Democracy  has  its  faults;  the  people 
may  run  the  country  to  the  dogs,  but  they 
will  run  it  back  again.  People,  including 
women,  will  make  mistakes,  but  in  paying 
for  them  they  will  learn  wisdom. 


We  Must  Deserve  Victory 

A  very  striking  statement  of  the  pre- 
sent situation  with  reference  to  the  war  is 
given  in  The  Times  of  India :  "Many  peo- 
ple go  about  asking  when  the  war  will  be 
over.  None  but  the  foolish  would  attempt 
to  give  an  answer.  Those,  however,  who 
think  that  Prussia  will  likely  abandon 
the  hopes  of  victory  are  ignorant  of  that 
state.  What  we  have  to  do  is  not  to  dream 
of  victory  or  to  anticipate  it;  but  to  de- 
serve it.  If  only  we  could  feel,  honestly 
feel,  at  the  bottom  of  our  hearts  that  we 
deserve  victory  by  our  personal  sacrifices, 
then  nothing  else  matters ;  we  shall  have 
found  the  anodyne  for  failure,  the  anti- 
dote for  pessimism." 
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Do  You  Know  About  the  Advan-    ^'"^^  ^^^  chance 
tages  of  Internal  Bathing? 

The  Dangers  of  Auto-Intoxication  Explained 


In  these  days  of  super-activity  in  business 
■md  Sfloial  life,  when  we  all — men  and  women 
— are  burning  up  our  vitality  and  nervous 
force  in  the  endeavor  to  keep  up  with  the 
taxing  pace,  it  is  a  welcome  sign  that  men  and 
women  are  entering  upon  ■;iti  era  of  common 
sense  in  the  care  and  preservation  of  their 
physical    selves. 

Less  and  less  do  the  great  mass  of  intel- 
ligent people  place  dependence  on  nostrums 
and  drugs.  On  every  hand,  often  in  our 
own  intimate  circles,  we  witness  convincing 
demonstrations  of  the  uselessness  of  hoping 
for  real  relief  from  such  harmfully  stimulat- 
ing, unnatural  means  of  combating  the  hun- 
dred and  one  ailments  so  common. 

Your  physician  will  teli  you,  in  case  you 
have  not  yet  realized  it  yourself,  that  prob- 
ably fully  90%  (ft  the  ills  and  diseases  from 
which  we  suffer  are  due  to  the  clogging  of 
the  system  by  waste  and  poisonous  matter 
that  should  rightly  lie  eliminated  immediately 
if  we  would  remain  in  health  and  escape  even 
more    lasting  evils. 

By  the  way  in  which  we  live  our  lives,  the 
demands  of  unnatural  convention,  the  forcing 
of  our  bodies  to  try  to  ad.iu»t  tlieir  aetivities 
and  functions  to  the  call  of  personal  con- 
venience— the  forming  of  unhygienic  habit,  in 
short — is  yearly  exacting  a  terrible  toll  in 
suffering. 

If  you  are  run  down,  tired  out,  lacking 
energy  and  vim;  if  your  nerves  are  "all 
gone"!  if  you  are  bilious,  and  headachy;  if 
everything  is  a  burden  and  an  effort;  if  your 
physiciiU  condition  tells  you  all  too  plainly 
that  you  are  even  more  seriously  affectei 
you  may  be  quite  sure  that  you  are  paying 
the  penalty,  either  directl,'-  or  Indirectly,  of  a 
system  that  i'as  been  mismanaged.  You  are 
uo  longer  paying  yourself  dividends  in  health; 
you  have  no  surplus  in  vitality — you  are  ex- 
hausting your  capital. 

And  all  these  things  because  you,  like 
nearly  cvcyone  else  in  a  similar  plight,  nave 
paid  the  le.ist  attention  tc  the  part  of  your 
body  that  needs  it  most,  for,  as  Professor 
Metchnikoff,  the  world-eminent  scientist, 
states,  it  is  the  insidious,  health-destroying 
disease- breeding  germs  generated  in  the  lower 
Intestines  that  are  the  chief  cause  of  our  pre- 
mature old  age,  and,  of  course,  are  respons- 
ible for  (he  many  bodily  disorders  that  cause 
It,  by  reason  of  the  poisons  that  cause  them 
to  deteriorate. 

Your  own  physician,  when  he  comes  to  you 
in  illness,  first  makes  sure  to  thoroughly 
purge  your  system  of  the  accumulated  waste 
— he   knows   be  cannot  help   vou   until   he   has 


done  so,  jnst  as  he  knows  that  it  you  had 
kept  yjui  intestines  hygieiiically  clean  there 
would   have  been  nu  need  for  his  services. 

And  that  is  why  the  internal  bath  is  the 
natural,  the  logical,  the  ideal  way  to  elimin- 
ate this  waste  matter,  and  by  eliminating  it 
remove  the  source  of  m<;»t  of  our  ills.  It 
does  «ot  drug  your  system;  it  is  not  a 
violent,  sj-stem-racking  thing,  but  a  pleasur- 
able, scientific,  efficient  adaptation  of  a  cur- 
ative method  that  is  as  old  as  civilization 
itself.  It  corrects  the  very  conditions  that 
give  the  blood  a  chance  to  absorb  these 
poisons.  It  keeps  you  clean  Inside  by  re- 
moving waste  matter,  preveuits  the  blood  from 
having  a  chance  to  carry  them  to  the  organs 
and!  tissues  of  the  body,  infecting  tliem  and 
starting  that  lowering  of  bodily  efficiency 
and  vigor  which  makes  us  miserable  and  un- 
happy, even  if  it  does  not  pave  the  way  for 
more  serious  ills  and  diseases  that  endanger 
life  itself. 

This  Iniprovea  system  of  Internal  Bathing  Is 
naturally  a  rather  difficult  subject  to  cover 
in  detail  in  the  public  press,  but  there  is  a 
physician  who  has  made  this  his  life's  study 
and  work,  who  has  written  an  interesting 
book  on  the  subject  called,  "The  What,  the 
Why,  the  Way  of  Internal  Bathing."  This 
he  will  send  on  request  to  anyone  addressing 
Charles  A.  Tyrrell,  M.D.,  Room  241,  2.')7  Col- 
lege Street,  Toronto,  and  mentioning  that 
they   have  read   this  in   Maclean's  Magazine. 

'Like  all  leaWy  worth-while  things,  the 
internal  bath  is  as  simple  as  nature's  pro- 
cesses always  are.  You  will  find  in  its  use 
a  new  freedom  from  the  effects  of  drugs  that 
at  best  can  but  temporarily,  and  then  only 
partly,  aid  nature  in  freeing  the  system  of 
its  waste.  It  Is  above  all  else  thorough  and 
rational  and  right,  and  in  accord  with  the 
laws  of  health.  And  it  is  something  beyond 
even  this.  It  is  the  means  of  keeping  your 
body  at  par  even  when  you  are  not  suffering 
from  any  particular  organic  disease.  It  en- 
ables your  system  to  do  its  work  fully  and 
freely  under  all  conditions.  It  is  a  wonder 
ful  tonic — a  tonic  that  braces  without  arti- 
ficial stimulation  or  any  harmful  results.  It 
keeps  you  free  from  the  risk  of  disease  that 
gets  its  start  from  accumulated  waste;  and 
by  keeping  the  intestinal  tract  always  hy- 
gienlcally  clean  prevents  the  blood,  from  ab- 
sorbing poisons  that  otherwise  reach  every 
organ  of  the  body  throug'h  the  circulation. 
It  can  never  become  a  habit,  something  one 
cannot  say  for  drugs.  What  the  internal 
bath  has  done  for  so  many  thousands  of 
grateful  men  and  women  it  can  do  for  you. 
We  believe  you  will  be  interested  in  reading 
II  more  thorougli  discussion  of  the  subject 
than   is  possible  or  advisable  here. 
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CHE  came  along  the  road  through  the 
"^  woods.  The  hot  August  sun  beat 
fiercely  on  the  hillside.  The  lake  lay  at 
her  feet,  a  mirror  of  beaten  silver.  Fal- 
coner lay  outstretched  in  the  grass  at  the 
edge  of  the  wood.  His  flushed  face  and 
heavy  breathing  told  her  he  was  sleeping 
off  a  drinking  bout.  The  noonday  sun 
beat  on  his  unshaded  face.  The  terrier  at 
his  side  looked  up  at  her,  pathetic  appeal 
in  his  eyes,  as  if  he  knew  the  shame  of 
his  master,  but  loved  him  in  his  degrada- 
tion. The  scene  shocked  and  disgusted 
every  fine,  clean  instinct  of  the  girl's  na- 
ture. She  was  about  to  pass  but  she  must 
stop  to  shade  his  face. 

"Dick!"  she  called. 

His  eyes  opened.  He  sprang  to  his  feet, 
sobered,  shamed,  and  stood  before  her. 
Great  resentment  and  greater  pity  stirred 
her  breast. 

"Believe  I  fell  asleep.  I  was  tired  and 
hot,"  he  began  weakly. 

"We  never  see  you  now,  Dick.  Have  you 
forgotten  old  friends?"  she  asked.  The 
man's  shamedness  dispelled  her  anger. 

"Friends!"  he  repeated.  "We  travel  op- 
posite ways.  You  on  the  upward  path; 
I'm  going  the  other  way.  You  know  it 
well  enough,  Agnes." 

"Once,  Dick,  I  never  thought  of  you  but 
as  a  man,  strong,  great-hearted,  always 
facing  the  uphill  trail,"  she  replied.  "I 
remember  when  you  laughed  at  failure. 
All  you  talked  about  was  the  next  fight." 

"That  was  in  the  old  life,"  he  said. 
"That's  dead  and  gone.  The  best  get  the 
knock-out  sooner  or  later,  and  what's  the 
use  of  this  fighting  and  working  to  be  a 
bit  finer  and  more  powerful  than  the 
average?  I  envy  no  one.  I  don't  think  I 
hate  anyone  now.  What  I  wanted  I  failed 
to  get,  like  lots  more.  There's  got  to  be  a 
big  number  of  blanks  and  few  prizes  in 
the  lottery.  It's  no  use  looking  scornful, 
Agnes."  And  he  laughed  a  little  after  his 
old  fashion. 

"I  wanted  money  and  success,"  he  con- 
tinued, "because  I  wanted  you,  and  they 
would  be  a  stepping  stone  to  you.  What 
did  I  care  for  money  to  hoard  and  save? 
I'd  as  soon  hoard  rocks.  But  I  wanted  to 
win  you." 

"And  you  thought  money  would  buy 
me?"  she  asked. 

"You  know  my  thought  of  you  better 
than  that,"  he  said.  "A  man  can't  ask  a 
woman  to  share  a  prospector's  tent.  He 
wants  to  win  for  her,  whether  she  wants 
it  or  not.  Agnes,  I  went  to  your  house 
that  first  night  after  I  struck  it — I  mean 
after  I  thought  I  struck  it,  to  put  it  into 
your  hands  and  ask  if  you'd  take  it,  and 
not  mind  me  thrown  in.  You  were  away. 
Guess  if  you'd  been  home  that  night  I 
wouldn't  have  been  like  this,  but,  do  you 
know  I  was  drunk  in  your  house?  Think 
of  it,  drunk  in  your  house.  I  remember 
your  father  talking  to  me,  then  he  went 
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downstairs,  and  afterwards  I  took  a  lot 
to  drink,  and  that  was  the  start  of  the 
finish.  You  see  how  the  luck  goes.  The 
day  before  you'd  gone  away,  a  day  or  two 
after  you  came  back,  and  just  that  bit  of 
chance  made  all  the  difference  between  my 
being  a  man,  and  a  winner  maybe,  and 
what  I  am  now."  And  he  spread  his 
hands  with  a  gesture  of  helplessness  that 
stabbed  her  to  the  heart. 

"I'm  not  saying  this  to  stir  your  pity, 
or  ask  you  to  tackle  the  job  of  reforming 
me,"  he  continued.  "If  you'd  say  'Yes' 
now  to  the  question  I  meant  to  ask  that 
night  I  wouldn't  put  it.  I'm  still  man 
enough  for  that.-  The  man  that  wins  you 
has  got  to  come  clean.  I've  no  use  for 
the  woman  who  thinks  she  can  take  a  man 
tied  to  a  whiskey  bottle  and  reform  him, 
and  I've  less  use  for  the  coward  who'll  let 
her  try.  Doesn't  it  seem  strange,  Agnes, 
I  want  y8u  so  much  that  every  little  nerve 
and  fibre  of  me  tingles  and  cries  out  for 
you,  and  yet  I'd  kill  myself,  I  believe,  be- 
fore I'd  wrong  you  by  asking  you  to  take 
me,  just  as  I'd  kill  any  other  man  who'd 
wronged  you?" 

THE  heart  of  the  girl  thrilled,  not  so 
much  with  the  love  that  throbbed 
through  the  speech,  and  the  quiet  inten- 
sity of  it,  but  because  of  the  realization 
that  the  man  was  far  from  beaten  yet. 

"I  used  to  believe  you  a  man  who 
couldn't  be  beaten,  Dick,"  she  answered. 
"It  isn't  the  defeat,  the  disappointment 
that  matters.  It  is  the  being  content  to 
be  beaten.  Oh,  Dick,  I've  watched  it  all, 
and  I'd  give  everything  I  have  to  see  you 
stand  where  you  once  stood,  beaten  or 
winner.  I  hate  to  see  you  a  broken,  cowed 
man.  If  you  had  just  gone  down  in  the 
fight  that  would  matter  little,  but  to  see 
you  afraid,  a  quitter !    It  hurts,  Dick." 

He  stared  at  her  in  frowning  amaze- 
ment. That  view  had  never  occurred  to 
him. 

"I  hate  this  whimpering  about  the 
downward  path!"  she  cried,  with  a  stamp 
of  her  foot,  scorn  in  her  eyes.  "I  hate  to 
see  you  afraid  to  meet  your  friends.  I 
hate  to  think  the  drink  is  more  powerful 
than  we  are.  Dick,  I'm  jealous  of  the 
drink,  that  means  more  to  you  than  I  am. 
But  I  don't  believe,  I  won't  believe,  the 
man  I  used  to  know  has  turned  coward 
and   shirker." 

She  had  not  meant  to  say  so  much,  but 
her  feeling  had  mastered  her  She  turned 
abruptly  and  walked  away.  For  some 
moments  he  stood  and  watched  her.  Then 
he  took  a  long,  deep  breath.  Something 
stirred  within  his  breast,  an  echo  from  the 
old  life  sounded  in  his  ears.  His  strong 
figure  whipped  upright,  shoulders 
squared.  He  turned  from  the  path  and 
plunged  into  the  woods,  away  from  Sil- 
verton.  None  knew  how  or  where  he  had 
gone.  A  card  came  later  to  his  employers 
from  a  distant  town  saying  he  had  quit. 
There  was  sorrow  in  many  a  laborer's  cot- 
tage for  the  loss  of  the  big  white  boss, 
but  in  one  home  great  gladness  and  hope. 
Agnes  knew  that  the  man's  face  was  set 
again  to  the  uphill  trail. 


Natural 
Beauty 

Is  So  Comforting! 

A  naturally  youthful  and  velvety  skin 
makes  almost  any  woman  a  queen  in  her 
circle  of  friends.  She  attracts,  charms 
and  rules — and  is  therefore  happy. 

Pompelan  MASS.\GB  Cream  youth-i- 
fies  a  sallow,  cloudy,  aging  complexiou. 
It  does  not  cover  up.  Instead,  it  aids 
nature  in  bringing  about  a  natural, 
youthful  clearness  and  glow. 

POMPEIAN 

Massage  Cream 

This  pink  eitJtm  nibs  in  and  out  in  its  owd 
pticnliar  way,  cleausdng  the  pores  of  excess  oilfi. 
blackheads  and  dust.  The  face  is  also  exerciseii. 
wid  the  tired  lines  subduetl.  In  short,  it  givcN 
you  a  naturally  beautiful  complexion  that  is  a 
comfort  and  a  3oy.  Especially  recomm*!nde<l 
for  oily  skins.  At  the  stores,  50c,  75c  and  $1 
per  jar.  An  imitation  will  not  please  you. 
Refuse  it  if  offered. 

PO.MPEIAN  NIGHT  CREAM  cannot  wake 
up  the  skin  like  Pompeian  M-ISSAOE  Cream. 
but  Pompeian  NIGHT  <^ream  does  soothe  and 
soften  the  skin  WHILE  YOU  SLEEP.  It  over- 
comes the  effects  of  wind  or  weather,  ami 
gives  a  velvety  softness  to  hai-sh,  dry  skin.^. 
At    the   stores,    tubes   £5c;   jars  35c   and   75c. 

BOTH  ORBAMS  are  used  by  many  women  in 
a  si>ecial  beauty  treatment.  Fii-st  the  Massage 
Cream  to  cleanse  and  youth-i-fy  the  skin,  and 
then  the  Night  'Ci-eani  to  leave  on  the  face 
over   night.      Try    this   beauty    hint 

POMPEIAN  HAIR  MASSAGE  maAes  the 
hair  healthy  ainl  beautifid.  It  is  a  clear  amber 
liquid.  Not  oily.  Cannot  discolor  the  ban. 
Falling  hair  is  often  caused  by  neglected  Dau 
druff  or  Itching  vScalp.  Don't  wait  untD  too 
Iftte.     Use  Pompeian  HAIR  Massage. 

In  25c,  50c  and  $1  bottles  at  the  stores. 


THE  POMPEIAN 
MFG.  CO. 


200  Temperance  St.. 
Toronto,     Canada 


US.A. 


TOO 
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The  Knechtel'Kitchen Cabinet  No.  6 

Embodies^More  than  a  Domen  Special  Feature! 

Note  the  metal  tilting  flour  bin,  with  its  oval 
glass  window— the  roomy  china  cupboarda— the 
Ijlass  sugar  bin  with  faucet  bottom  and  swing- 
ing bracket— the  glass  t«a,  coflfee,  salt  and  spice 
jars  with  nickel  plated  screw  tops— the  handy 
rack  for  flavoring  extract  bottles,  and  another 
for  pie-tins,  and  pot  covers— the  divided  cutlery 
drawer  with  felt-lined  removable  tray— the  lai^e 
sanitarj'  pot  cupboard  and  roomy  bread-box  with 
sliding  shelf  for  storing  pies  and  cakes.  These 
are  some  of  the  special  features  of  our  Knechtel 
Kitchen  Cabinet  No.  69.  May  we  send  you  a 
copy  of  our  illustrated  booklet  "A"  showing 
many    handsome    designs? 


Made    A  '^ttSSIG 


IKV  Canada 
Reg. 


THE  KNECHTEL  KITCHEN  CABINET  CO..  LTD. 
Hanover,  Ontario 


Clothes  That 
Are  Right 


— t  hat  contain 
those  minute  de- 
tails of  cut  and 
points  of  finish 
that  only  a  Lon- 
don tailor  can 
give. 

Fabrics  that  have 
won  the  approval 
of  well  -  dressed 
Engl  ishme  n. 
Every  novelty 
now  popular  in 
London  ;  also 
soberer  stuffs  for 
quiet  tastes  —  every 
piece  of  that  quality 
which  has  made  Brit- 
ish   Cloths    famous. 


A  splendid  Business 
Suit,  cut  as  carefully 
and  finished  as  per- 
fectly as  if  you  tried 
it  on  in  my  show- 
rooms, at  a  cost  of 
16  dollars,  or  inclus- 
ion of  duty  21  dollars. 


'tes    of  fabrics — fashion  book- 

luith  accurate   and  easy    self- 

ent  forms  sent  on  request. 

WRITE  TO-DAY 

U,R   GOTLOP 

ate  St.,  London,  England 


VI. 

IT  came  to  Agnes  Manton  as  a  gnrievous 
shock  to  find  her  estimate  of  her  father 
not  that  of  many  in  their  new  world.  She 
was  observant,  and  in  her  growing  in- 
timacy with  his  business  affairs,  she  came 
across  many  things  that  did  not  accord 
with  her  own  ideas  of  strict  right  and 
wrong.  That  he  had  always  been  strict 
in  business  matters  she  had  known,  but 
she  found  him  unscrupulous  in  the  use  of 
his  new  power.  He  paid  the  lowest  wages, 
drove  bargains  she  considered  unright- 
eous with  men's  necessities,  was  relent- 
less in  his  demands,  and  ruthless  in  en- 
forcing them.  This  came  home  to  her  one 
day  with  especial  force.  There  was  a 
small  farmer  named  Danford  whose  land 
bordered  the  Manton  holdings.  Her 
father  wished  to  buy  him  out,  but  the 
owner  did  not  want  to  sell,  hoping  that 
presently  he  would  be  able  to  follow  the 
example  of  his  neighbors  and  build  for- 
tune on  the  land  that  was  believed  to  be 
rich.  The  man  was  land  poor,  and  the 
property  mortgaged.  Manton  bought  the 
mortgage,  demanded  payment,  and  short- 
ly afterwards  began  foreclosure  proceed- 
ings. The  evening  the  papers  were  served, 
Danford  came  to  the  big  house  in  furious 
wrath.  The  two  men  were  closeted  for 
some  time  in  Manton's  home  office.  The 
farmer  was  a  blunt,  loud-voiced  man,  and 
Agnes  could  hear  him  plainly. 

"Guess  you  think  you  can  handle  me 
like  you  did  Dick  Falconer,"  he  shouted. 
Agnes  lifted  her  head  and  listened  now. 
She  could  hear  her  father  trying  to  calm 
the  angry  man. 

"You  are  making  yourself  rich  on  the 
toil  and  sweat  of  other  men,  trampling 
under  your  feet  the  weak  and  crippled," 
the  visitor  said.  "These  mines  you  are 
working  were  located  by  Falconer.  Year 
after  year  he  labored  in  heat  and  cold, 
and  he  found  the  stuff,  and  you  robbed 
him.  He  came  to  your  house  as  a  friend, 
and  you  made  him  drunk,  forced  the 
whiskey  on  him,  knowing  his  weakness. 
He  thought  the  sun  rose  and  set  by  you. 
He  wouldn't  take  a  drop  at  the  hotel,  but 
he  believed  he  was  safe  with  you.  He 
thought  your  daughter  the  grandest  thing 
the  world  held.  I'm  saying  nothing 
against  her,  for  she's  not  like  you.  That 
Saturday  night  and  Sunday  morning  you 
made  the  boy  whiskey  crazy  and  pumped 
his  secret  out  of  him.  He  was  working  on 
an  expired  option  which  he  had  neglected 
to  renew.  He  showed  you  his  papers,  and 
you  went  and  bought  the  property  over  his 
head,  and  ruined  him,  body  and  soul. 
You  robbed  him  of  what  he'd  won  by  work, 
stole  his  self-respect,  and  manhood,  and 
broke  him.  Damn  you!  You  killed  the 
soul  of  as  fine  and  square  a  boy  as  this 
country  ever  knew.  And  you  think  you 
can  do  the  same  with  me  and  mine.  Re- 
member, Manton,  I'm  not  Falconer.  I'll 
fight  you  back  not  only  with  law,  which  is 
a  poor  thing  in  a  case  like  this,  but  with- 
out law.  Watch  yourself,  George  Man- 
ton." 

"You  mean  to  threaten  me?"  asked  the 
other. 

"You  bet  I  do,"  replied  Danford.  "I've 
got  a  houseful  of  children  at  home,  and  a 
wife  I'd  like  to  see  in  silks  and  a  fine  place 


like  this.  Just  you  get  in  the  way  of  that 
dream  of  mine  and  I'll  be  my  own  law.  I 
know  I  owe  you  money  legally.  I'll  pay 
my  interest,  and  every  cent  of  that  mort- 
gage, but  don't  try  to  crowd  me,  that's 
all." 

A  GNES  sat  white,  and  in  anguish,  as 
^*-  she  listened  to  the  disclosure  .  She 
heard  the  angry  man  stamp  away,  bang- 
ing the  door  as  final  defiance.  Then  she 
hastened  to  her  room.  She  could  not  look 
upon  her  father  this  night. 

The  next  morning  at  breakfast  he  men- 
tioned Danford's  visit.  He  was  anxious 
to  ascertain  whether  she   had  heard  him. 

"Yes,  I  think  I  heard  every  word.  Did 
he  speak  the  truth,  father?"  she  asked. 

"Truth  and  its  deductions  are  different 
things,"  he  replied.  "If  you  mean,  have  I 
bought  the  mortgage  on  his  place,  I  may 
say  I  have.  It  was  an  excellent  invest- 
ment, but  I  do  not  intend  to  proceed  with 
foreclosure.  It  was  a  move  to  see  if  he 
could  be  brought  to  the  selling  point." 

"And  the  terrible  things  about  Dick 
Falconer?"  she  asked.  "Were  they  true, 
father?" 

"You  don't  understand  these  things, 
Agnes,"  he  said.  "There  are  tactics  in 
business  that  might  not  pass  the  scrutiny 
of  the  moralist.  What  may  seem  wrong 
to  the  college  professor  or  clergjntnan 
may  be  expedient  in  everyday  business. 
Falconer  undoubtedly  made  some  discov- 
eries on  this  property,  but  you  know  what 
he  is.  Had  I  not  profited  by  the  know- 
ledge he  would  probably  have  told  it  to 
the  gang  at  the  hotel." 

"But  he  said  you  made  Dick  drunk, 
father,"  she  cried  "Set  the  trap  for  his 
feet,  spread  the  net  for  him.  What  have 
you  done  to  the  man  I  loved?"  She  rose 
and  faced  her  father. 

"You  are  exciting  yourself  unneces- 
sarily, Agnes.  And  please  do  not  join 
your  name  to  that  of  the  former  town 
drunkard,"  he  answered. 

"If  I  knew  where  I  could  find  him,  and 
if  he  would  have  me,  your  daughter,  I 
v/culd  marry  him  to-day!"  she  cried.  "Are 
you  not  going  to  make  restitution?" 

"I  am  afraid  they  taught  you  duty  to 
parents  very  badly  at  college.  I  do  not 
propose  to  discuss  the  matter  further." 
And  he  rose  and  left  the  house. 

VII. 

A  FTER  Agnes  left  her  father's  home 
-^*-  and  began  her  hospital  training,  the 
luck  of  the  mine  seemed  to  change.  Early 
promise,  to  a  great  extent,  failed.  Begin- 
ning with  a  rush  of  prosperity,  there  came 
a  gradual  slowing  up.  Men  were  saying 
that  Falconer's  Find,  as  it  was  called, 
was  a  flash  in  the  pan,  a  pocket  discovery. 
Others  shook  their  heads  ominously,  for 
there  is  a  strong  Celtic  strain  in  the  hills, 
that  studies  signs,  omens,  portents,  and 
believes  in  good  and  bad  luck.  "It  came 
ill  and  will  go  ill,"  they  said 

Manton  was  not  the  man  to  put  faith 
in  omens  or  maxims.  He  spent  much 
money  in  exploring  the  property,  but 
without  success.  The  absence  of  Agnes 
he  felt  at  first  keenly,  but  she  had  abso- 
lutely refused  to  remain  and  enjoy  what 
she  considered  ill-gotten  gains.   Now  and 
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LEPOSART 

SILVER  DEPOSIT  WARE 

will  add  distinction  to  the  most  expensively-appointed 

, ^»\;-«-^  table — yet  its  cost  is  low  enough  to  bring  many 

*^2!!!2i>^  pieces  within  reach  of  the  most  modest  home 

TRADE  MARK 

Depos-Art  Ware  includes  fine  china,  glass  and  earthenware,  decorated  with  rich 
patterns  in  pure  silver,  combining  beauty,  usefulness  and  durabiUty .  _  No  other 
table  ware  approaches  its  desirability  for  wedding,  birthday  or  holiday  gifts. 
Displayed  by  leading  jewelers  everywhere.     Write  for  name  of  nearest  dealer 

MADE  IN  CANADA,  by 

THE  GLASS  &  CHINA  DECORATORS  LIMITED 

MONTREAL 

3-Picce  Tea  Set,  with  percolator,  glazed  earthenware.  Betty  shape    (also  in  Windsor  shape). 

in  Royal  Blue,   Brown,  and  Ohve    eio  An 
Green,  six  cup  capacity.   No.  4017    «plZ.uU 


WARNING 

Look  out  for  the  "Violet  D" 

Trade  Mark  and  avoid  cheap 

imitations 


QANAD 

>AINT 


,        Cos  pnepABEO  PAINT 

'  ■••    ■'Ui.,,„,m,,.,.i.li""' 


CA|_ 


LOn 


3^9 
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The  Best  Paint 
THat  Yo\i  Can  Buy 

Is  the  paint  which  combines  durability 
and  economy  to  the  greatest  possible 
degree.     Some  paints  may  be  durable 
but  not  economical.    Low  priced  paints 
can  never  be  either. 

CANADA  PAINT 

is  the  final  degree  in  paint  making— scienti 
fically    tested   proportions  of   the  highest 

quality  lead,  zinc,   colors  and  oils,  combined  by  an 
exclusive  process,   make  it  durable  and  economical 
—"The  Best  Paint  that  You  can  Buy". 
Our  Free  Booklet  "What,  When  and  How  to 
Paint"  tells  all  that  it's  name  implies  and  the 
most  satisfactory  every  purpose  paint  to  use. 

The  Canada  Paint  Co.,  Limited 

592  William  St.,  Montreal 

**C.P.  Alba  G'oas  Enamel 


'W/. 


en. 


ovv 


renews  all  kinds  of 
surfaces. 


Send  for 
This  Free 
Booklet 
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CLASSIFIED   ADVERTISING 


FIVE    CENTS   PER    WORD 


TO    MANUFACTUBERS'   AGENTS 

A  BRITISH  REiFINING  COMPANY  MAK- 
Ing  butter  substitutes,  beef  lard,  vegetable 
lard,  beef  suet,  etc.,  need  agent  or  purchas- 
ing distributor  for  Canada.  Write:  Re- 
finer. MacLean's  Magazine.  University 
Avenue,  Toronto.  (6-16) 


IMI'ORTANT  BRITISH  FIRM,  MAKING 
cycles  and  motor  cycles  need  first  class 
wholesale  agent  (or  agents),  for  Canada. 
The  goods  are  of  first  class  British  work- 
manship and  material  at  competitive  prices 
and  enjoy  a  high  reputation  in  the  old 
country.  Address:  Cycles,  c-o  MacLean's 
Magazine,   University   Avenue,   Torcnto. 

(5-16) 


BRITISH  HOUSE  MAKING  SYRINGES 
and  spraying  machines  for  every  possible 
use,  need  Canadian  agents.  The  line  is  the 
most  complete  in  the  world,  and  include 
knapsack  and  ordinary  spraying  machines 
for  fiuit  growers,  limewaghlng  machiuen 
for  farms,  factories,  etc.,  disinfecting  ma- 
chines for  all  purposes.  Anything  In  the 
way  of  spraying  and  washing  machines 
made  to  suit  the  market.  Agents  must  be 
aggressive  and  ready  to  work  the  line 
thoroughly.  Write:  Spraying  Machines,  c-o 
MacLean's  Magazine,  University  Avenue, 
Toronto,  Canada.  (6-16) 


MEN  WANTED 

WANTED— «IEN  IN  EVERY  PROVINCE 
who  are  capable  of  organizing  and  con- 
trolling a  subscription  sales  force  for  our 
publications.  A  good  opportunity  for  cap- 
able men.  Apply  to  The  MacLean  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  Ltd.,  143-153  Unlversltv  Ave., 
Toronto. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

AGENTS  WANTED  EXVERYWHERE  TO 
sell  household  s'peeialtles.  Easy  sales. 
Many  repeat  orders.  Write  at  onoe  for 
free  particulars.  Dominion  Speclaltv  House, 
1695  Paplneau  Ave.,  Montreal.  '      (4-16) 


EDUCATIONAL 

THE     DE     BRISAY     METHOD  IS     THE 

royal     road     to    Latin,     French.  German, 

Spanish.  Thorough  mail  courses.  Students 

everywhere.    Highest  references.  Academic 

De  Brlsay,  Ottawa.  (2-17) 


INDIVIDUAL  TEACHING  IN  BOOK- 
keeplng,  shorthand,  civil  service,  matricu- 
lation. Write  for  free  catalogue  and  par- 
ticulars. Dominion  Business  College,  357 
College  Street,  Toronto.  .1.  V.  Mitchell. 
B..\.,    Principal.  (tf) 


TRICKS,  JOKERS,  PUZZLES 

MAGIC  POCKET  THICK  FREE.  WORTH 
25<!.  Illustrated  catalog  Included.  Send 
6c  stamps.  Magic  Co.,  Sta.  6,  249  West  38 
St.,  New  York.  (6-16) 


LEGAL 

REGINA,  SASKATCHEWAN^BALFOUR, 
.MARTIN,  CASEY  &  BLAIR,  Barristers. 
First  Mortgage  secured  for  clients.  7  per 
cent,   and   upwards.  (tf) 


NOVA    SCOTIA— OWEN    &    OWEN,    BAR- 
rlsters,  Annapolis   Royal.  (tf) 


PATENTS    AND    LEGAL 

Fm-HEK.STONHArOH  &  CO..  PATENT 
Solicitors,  Royal  Bank  Building,  Toronto 
(Head  Office),  5  Elgin  Street,  Ottawa. 
Offices   in   other   principal   cities.         (6-17) 


STAMPS    AND    COINS 

STAMPS--rACKAGE  FREE  TO  COLLEC- 
tors  for  two  cents  postage.  Also  offer  hun- 
dred different  foreign.  Catalogue.  Hinges 
all  five  cents.  We  buy  stamps.  Marks 
Stamp  Co.,   Toronto,  Canada.  (tf) 


BOOKS,  LITERATURE,  ETC. 

1,000,000  VOLU.MES  ON  EVERY  SUBJECT 
at  half-prices.  New  books  at  discount 
prices.  Books  bonght.  Catalogues  post 
free.  W.  &  G.  Foyle,  121  Charing  Cross 
Road,   London,  England.  (10) 


CATALOGUES.  CIRCULARS,  1' R  I  C  E 
lists.  Insurance  policies,  etc.,  translated 
into  B^rench.  Accuracy  guaranteed.  Prices 
right.     L.  Aurnre,  23  Bleurv  St.,   Montreal. 

(6-16) 


USED   BOOKS.     BIG   BARGAINS.     CATA 
log.    HIgene's,  R-2441  Post,  San   Francisco. 


JEWELRY 

WALTHAM  WATCHES— $5.50  TO  $150.00. 
Reliable  timepieces.  Send  for  free  cata- 
logue to  The  Watch  Shop,  Wni.  E.  Cox,  70 
Yonge  St,   Toronto.  (tf) 


MODERN  HOUSE  PLANS  FOR  EVERY- 
body.  By  S.  B.  Reed.  This  useful  vcihime 
meets  the  wants  of  persons  of  moderate 
means,  and  gives  a  wide  range  of  designs, 
from  a  dwelling  costing  $250  up  to  $8,000. 
and  adapted  to  farm,  village  or  town  resi- 
dences. Nearly  all  of  these  plans  'have 
been  tested  by  practical  working.  It  gives 
an  estimate  of  the  quality  of  every  article 
used  in  the  construction,  and  the  cost  of 
each  article  at  the  time  the  building  was 
erected  or  the  design  made.  Profusely  il- 
lustrated. 243  pages.  5x7.  Cloth,  $1.10. 
MacLean  Pub.  Co.,  343-].'53  University  Ave., 
Toronto. 


ANY  ONE  OF  OUR  READERS,  EVEN 
though  he  be  an  amateur  with  tools,  will 
experience  no  difficulty  In  making  very 
attractive  and  useful  articles  for  tliV 
Home.  We  have  four  Books  on  this  work. 
Parts  1,  2,  3  and  "Woodworking  for 
.Amateur  Craftsmen."  They  are  a  handy 
size  and  have  512  pages,  223  illustrations.  98 
working  drawings,  printed  on  the  best 
book  paper,  and  durably  bound  in  hand- 
some cloth ;  will  be  sent  prepaid  to  any 
address  for  .?2.00,  or  any  one  volume  post- 
paid for  50<'.  Get  one  of  these  Books  and 
experience  a  surprise  at  how  simple  it  is  to 
make  mission  wood  furniture.  The  Mac- 
Lean  Publishing  Co..  Ltd.,  Book  Depart- 
ment. 1431.53  University  Ave.,  Toronto. 


Classified  Want 
Ads. 

Get  right  down  to  the  point  at  issue. 
If  you  want  something,  say  so  in  a  few 
well-chosen  words.  Headers  like  that 
sort  of  straight-from-the-shoulder  talk, 
and  that  is  the  reason  why  condensed 
ads.  are  so  productive  of  the  best  kind 
of  results. 

TRY  A  CLASSIFIED  AD. 
IN  THIS  PAPER 


again  she  visited  him,  but  preferred  to 
earn  her  own  living. 

There  had  been  times  when  he  almost 
decided  to  push  Danford  to  the  wall,  but 
at  the  decisive  moment  the  lawlessness 
of  the  man's  defiance  made  him  stop. 
There  are  risks  the  bravest  do  not  take 
lightly.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  these  de- 
bates with  himself  that  he  received  a 
visit  from  the  farmer. 

"I  called  to  say  that  I'd  be  obliged  if 
you'll  step  into  the  notary's  office  in  the 
morning  at  ten,"  he  said.  "I  want  to  clear 
up  that  mortgage." 

"I'll  be  there,"  answered  Manton,  but 
with  a  feeling  of  irreparable  loss  that  he 
could  not  explain  to  himself.  "You've 
been  able  to  get  round  to  it  quicker  than 
you  expected." 

"Yes,  farming's  pretty  good  these 
days,"  said  Danford  amiably. 

Next  morning  they  finished  their  busi- 
ness quickly,  and  stopped  to  chat  a 
moment. 

"They  tell  me  Dick  Falconer's  back," 
said  the  notary,  the  genial  village  gossip- 
vendor.  "Dropped  off  the  mail  this  morn- 
ing, looking  fit  as  a  fiddle.  Finished  the 
booze  fight,  they  say.  Hasn't  touched  a 
drop  these  four  years. 

"Are  you  ready  yet  to  consider  an  of- 
fer for  your  place?"  asked  Mr.  Manton  of 
the  farmer. 

"It  would  have  to  be  a  mighty  big  one, 
and  I'd  have  to  talk  it  over  with  Dick," 
the  other  replied. 

"Dick?"  echoed  Manton.  The  other 
nodded. 

"He's  been  with  me  these  last  few 
months  prospecting  on  my  land,"  ex- 
plained Danford. 

VIII. 

SHE  came  down  the  trail  through  the 
woods  again.  After  the  long  hospital 
year  the  world  seemed  fairyland,  the  air 
sweet  and  clear,  the  woods  deliciously 
fragrant.  She  seemed  taller,  and  slight- 
er, her  face  paler  than  formerly.  For 
four  years  she  had  heard  nothing  of  Dick. 
Other  men  had  sought  her,  but  she  was 
wedded  to  work  and  memories.  She 
rambled  down  the  path  to  the  spot  where 
she  had  last  seen  him.  There  was  a  rustle 
in  the  grass,  and  she  looked  up  startled. 
The  man  of  her  dreams  stood  before  her, 
big,  handsome,  clear-eyed,  with  a  new 
fineness  and  power  in  his  face. 

"I  knew  you'd  come,"  he  said.  "I  sent 
out  a  wireless  half  an  hour  back.  God!" 
he  went  on  reverently,  "what  a  wonderful 
girl  you  are!  I  didn't  know  you  were  so 
beautiful.  Remember  the  time  we  stood 
here,  when  I  was  down,  and  too  big  a 
coward  to  get  up?" 

She  nodded,  her  face  radiant,  and 
spring-time  in  her  heart. 

"They  say  they  never  come  back, 
Agnes,  but  they  do,"  he  went  on.  '-'I'm 
a  winner,  honey,  so  far.  I've  beaten  the 
mine  luck,  I've  beaten  the  whiskey.  I'm 
a  man  again,  and  I  wonder  if  I'm  to  be  a 
winner  in  the  big  things,  Agnes?" 

Precisely  what  she  said  matters  not 
to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Enough  that 
they  went  up  the  trail,  his  arm  about  her, 
in  the  white  noonday  sunshine,  into  the 
new  world  that  lies  just  where  the  blue 
of  Heaven  touches  the  hills  of  earth. 
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leeches.  This  is  a  noticeable  feature  of 
all  soldier  discussions,  both  British  and 
Colonial.  Civilians  appear  to  be  more  than 
willing  to  award  generous  pensions.  So 
are  the  soldiers. 

AND  the  wounded  Canadian,  let  it  be 
here  recorded,  receives  the  kindest 
treatment  and  most  wide  consideration. 
The  women  of  the  vicinity,  irrespective 
of  cljiss,  were  insistent  in  their  kindness. 
Like  the  medical  officers,  they  felt  a  rush 
of  personal  gratitude  to  every  wounded 
soldier  and  doubly  so  to  Canadians.  These 
they  spoil.  Their  imagination  had  grasped 
the  vital  points  of  the  worst  side  of  this 
war  more  readily  than  the  male  civilians 
had  done.  The  failure  of  the  latter  to  do 
so  caused  common  remark  in  the  free- 
masonry of  wounded  soldier  circles. 
"Blimey,  them  blokes  don't  know  they's  a 
war  on."    "Not  awf,"  I  said. 

The  authorities  in  general  evinced  a 
surprising  degree  of  tolerance  for  the  im- 
patience with  which  the  overseas  man 
treats  some  phases  of  the  Imperial  dis- 
cipline. The  Canadian  thinks  that  his  own 
individual  and  personal  discipline  of  char- 
acter is  more  efficacious  than  the  discip- 
line that  presumes  the  disciplinee  to  be  an 
imbecile.  It  was  more  than  tolerance. 
They  expected,  nay  admired  in  a  shame- 
faced sort  of  way,  the  aggressive  insub- 
ordination and  truculent  impatience  at 
petty  restraint  of  the  Colonials,  as  they 
called  all  overseas  men. 

One  day  a  group  of  Canadians  were 
lounging  on  the  grass  idly  talking.  A 
sergeant  stepped  smartly  up.  "Get  out  o' 
here,  you  men.  Jump  to  it,  now!"  he  add- 
ed as  they  did  not  move.  One  of  them 
glanced  up  with  a  nasty  laugh,  "Oh,  go 
'way."  The  sergeant  looked  at  him.  What 
he  saw  there  made  him  turn  on  his  heel 
and  go.  A  sergeant-major  strutted  up. 
A  "color-bloke"  always  struts.  "Don't 
you  men  know  you're  not  allowed  here? 
Get  out  when  you're  told."  The  men  con- 
tinued with  their  talking  with  an  air  of 
not  having  heard.  "Get  out  of  'ere.  D'ye 
hear  me?" 

The  man  nearest  spoke  up.  "Don't  you 
see  I'm  talking  to  my  friends?"  He 
seemed  mildly  pained  about  it.  The  ser- 
geant-major retired. 

Soon  there  came  a  subaltern.  He  had 
the  appearance  of  excitement.  "What's 
this     .     .     .?" 

"Now  are  you  going  to  make  an  ass  of 
yourself  too?"  a  third  soldier  enquired 
good  humoredly,  albeit  impatiently.  "Look 
here.  We've  come  four  thousand  miles  to 
fight  for  you,  and  if  we're  good  enough  to 
fight  for  you  we're  good  enough  to  lay  on 
your  grass.  Besides,  we're  not  hurting  it. 
Why,  we  thought  this  was  a  free  country." 

The  officer  turned  a  dull  white. 

"You  men  appear  before  the  CO.  Every 
one  of  you." 

The  men  lounged  off  to  their  ordeal. 
What  transpired  before  the  Colonel  my 
informant  did  not  know.   But  the  men  re- 
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It  is  a  significant  fact  that  more 

I  than  98%  of  all  Marathon  Tires 
go  to  replace  other  tires  on  cars 
in  service,  or  on  new  cars  at  the  specifica- 

,  tion  of  individual  buyers,  showing  that 
motorists    of  experience  discriminate  in 

>  tires,  just  as  in  motor  cars. 

,  Although  Marathons  command  a  better 
price  than  most  other  tires,  practically 
any  maker  of  good  cars    will    fumbh 

[  them  on  your  new  car,  if  you 

Specify  Marathon  Tires. 

'Made  in  all  types  and  sizes,  in  either  the 
Regular  Fabric  Body  or  the  Elastic  Whip-Cord. 
Both  styles  are  definitely  gixaranteed  5,000 
miles. 

The  Regular  Fabric  tire  is  equipped  with  a  Snow- 
White  Tread,  and  the  Elastic  Whip-Cord  with 
the  aristocratic  Black  Tread. 
Marathon  Extra-Heavy  Red  Tubes  and   Ac- 
cessories are  carried  by  all  Marathon  Dealers. 

The  Marathon  Tire  &  Robber  Co.,  Limited 

Factory  and  General  Offices,         St.  Catharines,  Ontario 

Toronto  Sale>  Office,  American  Plant, 

Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio 
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Would  you  like  to  be  with  usf 

Would  you  like  an  occupation  that  keeps  you  out  of  doors  and  in  touch 
with  the  activities  of  the  world?  Would  you  like  to  work  for  us  and  repre- 
sent US  in  your  own  district,  providing  you  knew  that  good  money  could  be 
made  from  your  spare  time  efforts?  We  can  arrange  to  employ  you  full 
time  if  you  are  the  person  we  are  looking  for.  Why  not  write  to-day  and 
learn  particulars  of  the  plan.    The  "profits"  are  surprising. 
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Arrow 

SHIRTS 


THE  ARROW  LABEL  L\  THE  BACK  OF  A 
SHIRT  TELLS  YOU  THAT  THE  GARMENT 
IS  GUARANTEED  TO  BE  SATISFACTORY 
IN  COLOR,  QUALITY,  FIT,  AND  SERVICE. 
YOU  WILL  FIND  IN  EVERY  ARROW 
SHIRT  YOUR  CORRECT  SLEEVE  LENGTH 


.  OO  and  up 


CLUETT,  PEABODY  &  CO.,lNC.,3/aite»-*.ST.JoHNs.P.Q. 


Air  is  Cheap — Use  Plenty  of  It 

Nothing  is  as  essential  to  the  long  life  of  your  tires  as  air. 
Give  your  tires  all  the  air  they  need.  The  only  way  to 
KNOW  whether  or  not  your  tires  have  enough  air  is  to 
measure  it  with  a 

SCHRADER  UNIVERSAL 
TIRE  PRESSURE  GAUGE 

If  you  have  beeu  riding  on  haphazard  pressure,  you  have  been  spend- 
ing a  great  deal  more  money  for  tires  than  you  need  have  spent. 


.^l4^' 


Price  $1.25 


Manufactured  by 


A.  Schrader's  Sons,  Inc^blbN^T- 'ont 


NEW  YORK: 
785-795  Atlantic  Avenua 


London; 

Dorset  Plac« 


» — '  CHICAGO  r 
1200  Michigan  Avenue 


SCHRADER  products  were  awarded  a  Grand  Prize  and   two  Gold  Medals    at 
tne  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition.     "  There's  a  Reason."  ^  ; 
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1860— THE   LAKEFIELD  CANOE  COMPANY,  Limited— 1916 

LAKEFIELD,  ONTARIO,  CANADA 

56  years  al  this  business  places  the  product  of  this  Company  at  ths  top  of  the  tree  for  excellence  of  desisn  . 
material  and  workmanship.  We  are  turning  out  this  year  a  new  outboard  motor  boat  in  addition  to  our  resular 
line  of  canoes  and  skiffs.  In  a  small  craft  of  ihis  kind  you  need  beauty  of  desitrn  and  finish  probably  more  than 
in  a  larger  boat.     We  can  give  you  both.     ^VRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS  AND  CATALOGUE. 
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turned  and  lay  on  the  grass  and  continuet 
to  do  so  daily. 

'T'  HERE  was  a  great  bond  of  sympath; 
■■■  between  Australians,  New  Zealanderi^ 
and  Canadians.  If  their  speech  differeC' 
their  mentation  did  not.  The  men  fron 
the  antipodes  were  more  nearly  like  thi 
British  in  the  modulations  of  their  voices 
But  they  thought  in  different  vein.  Thei 
had  that  sense  of  humor  and  that  breadtl 
of  vision  that  comes  with  a  young  civiliza 
tion  that  has  been  swaddled  in  big  places 

There  were  some  Australian  buUockys 
the  equivalent  to  our  muleskinners,  an* 
equally  proficient  in  profanity,  in  anothe; 
ward.  They  found,  as  most  men  do,  tha 
although  one  must  either  be  wounded  oi 
else  in  a  dying  condition  from  disease  U 
gain  admittance  to  hospital  in  France 
one  must  be  possessed  of  persuasiv< 
powers  to  an  unusual  degree  to  get  out  o; 
one  in  England.  This  irritated  the  bul 
lockys.  They  felt  quite  fit.  So  they  se 
aside  precedent  and  upset  convention 
Blue  clad  as  they  were  they  scattered  oi 
French  leave.  The  hospital  staff  wa; 
shocked,  astounded,  and  finally  wound  u] 
by  being  pleased.  The  incident  vastl; 
tickled  a  countryman  of  theirs,  an  elderl; 
maior  on  the  hospital  staff.  He  actual!; 
taunted  mere  New  Zealanders  and  Cana 
dians  with  it. 

But  woe  betide  the  poor  Tommy  wh' 
sought  to  emulate  these  brave  deeds 
They  had  just  cause  for  complaint.  Evei 
women  visitors  impulsively  fell  into  th 
kindly  error  of  singling  out  Colonials 
more  particularly  Canadians,  for  especia 
favors. 

"Blimey,  it's  a  bit  thick,"  says  Swar 
"When  she  says,  'Oh,  are  you  a  Canoy 
dien?  Won't  you  please  'ave  some  cig 
arettes?'  Then,  'Oh,  you're  not  a  Canoj 
dien!'  and  takes  'er  bleedin'  fags  awaj 
Bit  thick  I  calls  it." 

Swan  was  an  old  soldier,  albeit 
young-old  one,  barrack  bred,  and  couli 
turn  his  hands  to  wonderful  account 
Knitting  was  his  specialty.  He  might  b 
seen  all  day  long  amid  great  skeins  o 
wool,  the  long  sticks  clicking  to  and  frc 
the  shawls  and  scarfs  growing  lik 
things  of  life.  He  had  an  eye  to  strategj 
His  daily  seat  was  one  of  great  tactics 
advantage  from  a  wounded  soldier' 
point  of  view.  It  covered  the  main  avenu 
of  approach  from  that  outer  world  o 
"fags"  and  sweets,  and  sweet  youni 
things.  Here  all  the  latter  must  need 
stop  to  admire  his  work  and  shower  hir 
with  the  former.  From  all,  Swan,  witl 
true  Atkinese  efficiency  at  swinging  th' 
lead,  painlessly  extracted  gifts  of  ma 
terial  things,  and  from  the  youngei 
sweeter  things.  He  resented  my  laughini 
allusion  to  spiders  and  webs. 

The  soldiers  of  all  countries  were  warn 
in  their  admiration  of  the  Canadiai 
nurses.  The  press  and  public  incline  to  ; 
praise  of  Canadian  soldiers  that  is  prol 
ably  as  far  removed  from  the  truth  a 
some  of  their  ante-Ypres  criticisms  were 
but  praise  of  the  nurses  springs  from  th 
hearts  of  individuals  and  is  more  to  h' 
trusted. 

Continued  in  next  issue 
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Natural  wool  com- 
binations. Comfort- 
able. Close  fitting. 
Good     wearing. 

' '  Imperial  Brand' ' 
UNDERWEAR 

A  Sflendid  quality  underwear  and  excellcnl  value. 
Has  won  favor  all  over  Canada  on  its  merit  for 
comfort    and    service. 

Ask  your  dealer  for"  JMPERl  AL" 
combinations   or    two    piece    suits. 

Kingston   Hosiery   Company 

KINGSTON,  ONTARIO 


An  Angry 

Bull  Moose 

FEROCIOUSLY  CHARGED 

THEjDORE  ROOSEVELT 

near    IJuPliec-,    Inst    hunting    seMSon. 

How  tlip  Cclinel  killed  the  Bull  In 
self  defcni-e,  after  having  previously 
obtalneil  Iiis  legal  limit  of  Moose,  Is 
told  by  him  In  the  February,  1916, 
"Scrlbner."  iind  by  sworn  affidavit  at 
Quebf. 

Caribou  and  Deer 

are  abuiul.iiit  In  parts  of  Quebec  Pro- 
vince, MS   well   as   moose  and   bear. 

THE  BEST  TROUT  FISHING 

In  the  wiirld  Is  in  the  Province  of  Que- 
bec, anil  so  are  the  best  Guides  both 
lor  fishing  and  hunting.  Read  Henry 
van  Dylie's  description  of  some  of  them 
in  "Little   Iflvprs." 

MINING  RIGHTS 

are   ohtalnahlc    im    most    liberal    condi- 
tions.    Write  fnr  details. 
Would   viin  like  to  own 

A  Summer  Camp 

for  your  family,  by  .a  forest-dad  stream 
or  mountnln-surrnunded  lake? 
You  can  imlld  one  of  your  own,  by 
leasing  n  fishing  and  hunting  territory 
from  (lie  G'verninent  of  the  Province, 
whether  a  resident  of  it  or  not.  or  by 
.inlnlng  one  nf  the  many  flsh  and  game 
clulis. 

Write  for  an  lllustratei]  booklet  on 
"The  FNh  and  Game  Clubs  of  Quebeo." 
which  tellH  .1011  all  about  them,  and 
addre^-H  nil  cnniiiries  concerning  fishing 
and  hiint'Pg  rights,  flsh  and  game  laws, 
guides.   »-tc..   to. 

Hon.  Honore  Mercier, 

MinUter  of  Colonization, 
Mines  and  Fisheries 

Quebec,  Que. 


One  Manufacturer's 
Mistake 

By  RICHARD  DAWSON 

DONALD  DRUMMOND  was  deep  in 
thought,  as  he  sat  in  the  rotunda 
of  the  Windsor  Hotel.  So  engrossed 
was  he  with  his  thoughts  that  he  did  not 
notice  his  old  friend,  John  Graham,  until 
he  was  right  upon  him.  "Hello,  Graham," 
says  Drummond,  "I  did  not  expect  to  meet 
you  here."  "I  have  been  watching  you, 
Donald,  for  the  last  half  hour,  and  won- 
dering what  has  put  you  into  such  a 
brown  study."  "Well,  I  will  tell  you, 
John,  I  have  just  been  wondering  how 
many  manufacturers  in  this  country  make 
the  same  mistake  that  I  have.  I  have 
been  in  the  manufacturing  business  for 
twenty  years  and  I  have  only  just  rea- 
lized what  an  important  matter  heating  is 
to   the   average  manufacturer. 

"Every  manufacturer  knows  he  must 
have  power  to  run  his  plant,  and  he  pays 
little  or  no  attention  to  heating;  he  does 
not  rsnlize  that  heating  is  a  more  im- 
portant item  than  power.  We  manufac- 
turers all  go  and  buy  the  most  expensive 
automatic  cut-off  engines,  and  spend  no 
end  of  time  planning  to  get  our  power 
economically,  and  buy  any  old  rattle-trap 
to  heat  our  factories. 

"You  know  that  new  plant  I  have  just 
put  up  to  make  the  Drummond  Shoes: 
well,  just  by  chance  I  ran  across  a  rep- 
resentative of  a  concern  in  Montreal,  who 
make  all  sorts  of  steam  appliances,  and 
they  explained  to  me  how  important  it 
was  to  look  to  the  heating  of  my  place. 
Why,  the  cost  of  power  in  most  manufac- 
turing plants  is  nothing  compared  with  the 
amount  we  spend  on  heating,  and  by  using 
the  appliances  these  people  have  to  offer, 
you  can  use  your  waste  products  from 
power  to  do  your  heating. 

"I  have  installed  the  Webster  Vacuum 
System  of  heating  in  my  new  plant 
and  have  just  been  wondering  how 
much  money  I  have  lost  in  past  years  by 
not  having  it.  Why,  with  this  sysrtem  I 
can  make  use  of  all  the  steam  again  that 
I  have  used  for  power  and  without  in  any 
way  taking  away  from  the  power  of  my 
engines.  In  fact,  as  I  see  things  now,  it 
does  not  matter  to  most  manufacturers 
whether  their  engines  are  economical  or 
not,  as  long  as  their  heating  is  done 
economically,  as  even  if  your  engines  do 
use  more  steam  than  others,  you  can  use 
all  the  gteam  that  comes  from  the  exhaust 
for  heating  and  more  besides. 

"Of  course  this  does  not  apply  to  every 
business;  there  are  a  few  exceptions, 
but  most  manufacturers  use  more  steam 
for  heating  than  power,  and  there  is  not 
one  out  of  a  hundred  that  sits  down  and 
figures  this  out.  I  tell  you,  Graham,  if 
you  want  to  be  in  the  running  to-day  you 
have  got  to  look  after  your  heating. 

"Darling  Brothers,  Limited,  of  Mont- 
real, with  branch  offices  throughout  this 
country  provide  this  system,  and  sell  a  lot 
of  other  appliances  as  well  that  can  save 
you  money  in  operating  your  plant.  They 
carry  the  most  complete  line  of  steam  ap- 
pliances in  Canada.  You  would  make  just 


as  great  a  mistake  in  going  to  law  without 
employing  a  lawyer,  or  in  trying  to  nurse 
yourself  through  a  serious  illness  without 
a  doctor,  as  building  a  factory  without 
consulting  them.  I  tell,  you,  Graham,  I 
have  been  in  the  shoe  business  a  long 
time  and  know  all  about  making  shoes, 
but  I  can  make  shoes  cheaper  now  by  using 
Darling's  Steam  Appliances.  Your  busi- 
ness is  the  roofing  business  and  mine  is 
shoes.  You  know  more  about  roofing 
than  I  do,  and  I  know  more  about  shoes 
than  you  do,  and  Darling's  know  more 
about  Steam  Appliances  than  either  of  us. 
If  you  don't  get  them  to  fix  up  your  heat- 
ing plant  you  are  not  getting  all  out  of 
your  plant  that  you  should." 

This  is  an  advertisement  and  it  is  also 
a  fact,  and  it  will  pay  you  to  think  it  over. 
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The  Greenshields 
Monthly  Review 

C  A  widely  quoted  publica- 
tion, dealing  with  funda- 
mental conditions  and  tlieir 
probable  efiect  on  business 
and  securities  in  the  future. 

CL  With  which  is  Issued  each 
month  "Investment  Sugges- 
tions," giving  valuable  infor- 
mation and  suggestions  as  to 
investment. 

request   to 
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C  Sent    free   on 
investors. 

GREENSHIELDS  &  CO. 

Investment  Bankers 
MONTREAL  LONDON,  Eng. 
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Scotch  Tweeds 

Very  best  qualities  only  in  the  latest  designs. 


SUITINGS  AND 
DRESS  GOODS 

(SPECIAL  VALUE) 
Write  for  patterns  and  fartituJars,  post-free  from 

ROBERTS,  SOMERVILLE  &  CO. 

Galashiels,  Scotland 


NOW  IT'S  A  MESS! 

Why  bother  with  unreliable  shade  roll- 
ers when  it  costs  only  a  few  cento 
more  to  have  Hartshorn  Shade  Roll- 
ers? It  paj"8.  and  10,000,000  homee  hare 
proved  that  it  pays  to  look  for  this 
signature: 


<:^S**«^*</"ft$zV5X<77»*^ 


No  tacks  required   with    Hart-ihom  Im- 
proved Rollers.   Seni  for  the  free  book. 
STEWART    HARTSHORN    CO.. 

Dent.    R.    Toronto.    Ont. 
Made    in    r'ann'^s 
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Small 
Investments 


It  is  a  fallacy  to  suppose 
that  one  must  wait  until 
he  has  thousands  to  in- 
vest. The  income  on 
a  wisely  invested  $100 
can  be  just  as  safe  and 
more  lucrative  than  if 
uninvested. 

We  would  like  to  send 
you  our  suggestions  for 
the  investment  of  your 
idle  funds. 

F.  H.  Deacon  &  Co. 

Members  Toronto  Stock  Exchange 

INVESTMENTS 

97  Bay  Street 
Toronto         •  Canada 


Bond 
Offerings 


Lists  of  bonds  which  we  offer 
sent  on  application.  Every 
Security  possesses  the  qualities 
essential  in  a  sound  investment, 
combining  SAFETY  OF 
PRINCIPAL  AND  INTER- 
EST with  THE  MOST 
FAVORABLE  INTEREST 
RETURN. 

Government — Municipal 
Corporation  and  Proven 
Industrial  Bonds. 

YIELD  5%  TO  6J% 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  aid  you  in  the 
selection    of    a    desirable    investment. 

Dominion  Securities 

CORPORATION.   LIMITED 

TORONTO  -  MONTREAL  -  LONDON,  ENG. 


GRAIN— STOCKS 
Tomenson,  Forwood  &  Co. 

n-      .         /Chicago  Board  of  Trade. 
Member.  ,  Toronto  Stock  Eichanse 

42  King  Street  Weat,  Toronto. 

Merchant*  Bank  BMg.,   Hamilton 
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There's  a  Sound  Basis  for  Prosperity 

By  JOHN  APPLETON,    Editor  of  The  Financial  Post 

EDITOR'S  NOTE.— April  and  May,  according  to  Mr.  Appleton,  will  be 
as  busy  months  from  a  business  standpoint  as  Canada  has  experienced. 
There's  a  dearth  of  labor  and  it  limits  the  expansion  of  business,  but  within 
these  limits  the  productivity  of  Canadian  soil  and  the  ingenuity  of  her  people 
■xin  be  under  present  circumstances  turned  to  greater  account  than  at  any 
previous  time.  Canada  is  prosperous  because  her  greatest  products  are  the 
urgent  needs  of  the  belligerents. 


a 


A  MONTH  ago  we  were  able  to  point 
out  that  in  Canada  during  the  cur- 
rent twelve  months  no  less  than 
$610,000,000  will  be  expended  on  account 
of  the  war,  either  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  Canadian  Expeditionary  Forces  or 
the  making  of  ammunition  for  the  Allies. 
The  big  orders  involved  are  now  being  car- 
ried out,  and  new  ones  are  being  placed 
every  day.  During  the  last  week  or  two 
announcements  have  appeared  in  the 
newspapers  to  the  effect  that  orders  run- 
ning into  millions  are  being  added  to  those 
already  booked.  In  addition  to  the  orders 
for  shells  there  have  been  huge  demands 
for  food  supplies.  Most  of  the  readers  of 
this  column  will  have  noticed  in  the  news- 
papers an  order  for  $100,000,000  worth  of 
canned  rations.  Previous  to  the  an- 
nouncement of  this  particular  order  the 
Chicago  newspapers  told  of  Canadian 
buyers  being  in  that  market  for  hogs  with 
demands  that  put  up  the  price.  To  fill 
such  an  order  no  doubt  it  would  be  neces- 
sary not  only  to  tap  the  United  States 
supply  of  hogs,  but  also  to  place  part  of 
the  order  with  United  States  factories. 
These  orders  and  this  instance  are  re- 
ferred to  merely  to  show  what  is  going  on 
in  Canadian  factories.  It  would  take 
more  space  than  is  at  our  command  or 
than  could  be  usefully  occupied,  to  deal 
with  each  separate  order  the  writer  has 
knowledge  of.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  at  no 
time  in  Canada's  history  have  the  indus- 
trial plants  been  employed  so  fully. 

An  obvious  feature  of  to-day  is  the  high 
wages  being  paid,  and  the  dearth  of  labor. 
When  labor  is  hard  to  get  wages  are  gen- 
erally high.  That  is  axiomatic.  Such 
a  condition  makes  business  hum.  A  glance 
over  the  floors  of  the  lead- 
Everybody  ing  general  stores  of  any 
Being  Em-  city  in  Canada  at  the  pre- 
ployed  at  sent  time  during  hours  of 
Good  Wages  the  day  when  shopping  is 
generally  done  will  leave 
the  impression  that  the  country  is  very 
prosperous.  Over  the  counter  goods  are 
being  sold  at  high  figures  and  the  buyers 
are  not  only  ready  to  pay  but  they  want 
high  quality.  No  better  sign  need  be 
looked  for  if  one  is  needed  as  evidence  of 
general  prosperity.  If  you  ask  any  manu- 
facturer of  clothing  he  will  tell  you  that 
the  mothers  are  buying  plenty  of  clothes 
for    the    youngsters.     They    have    more 


money  now  than  they  have  had  for  many 
a  day.  Even  during  the  boom  times  of  1912 
and  1913  the  boys  were  not  better  clad 
nor  were  mothers  as  a  whole  furnished 
with  so  much  cash  to  buy  the  where- 
withal they  are  proud  to  pay  for. 

For  some  reason  or  other,  not  quite  ob- 
vious, outsiders  seem  to  have  the  impres- 
sion that  Canada  should  be  suffering  at 
the  present  time,  and  not  prosperous.  No 
other  reason  for  this  impression  exists 
than  the  fact  that  Canada 
Why  Should  is  at  war.  It  does  not 
Not  Canada  seem  to  dawn  across  the 
Be  Pros-  perceptive       faculties      of 

perousNow?  some  of  our  neighbors  to 
the  south  of  the  line  that 
Canada  is  not  Belgium,  Servia,  or  even 
Germany.  She  is  at  war  along  with 
other  nations  of  the  Empire  and  will  no 
doubt  be  at  war  until  the  central  powers 
of  Europe  are  vanquished.  But  Canada 
happens  to  have  the  very  resources  that 
are  most  needed  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  Allies'  cause.  Her  great  crops  are 
needed  as  food  supply  not  only  in  the 
United  States,  but  in  France,  Italy,  and 
elsewhere.  Her  industrial  plant  was 
turned  to  effective  account.  Shells  were 
produced  as  rapidly  as  the  more  highly  de- 
veloped and  older-established  plants  in 
England  could  produce  them.  Canada, 
moreover,  set  an  example  to  Australia 
which  that  country  is  endeavoring  to  emu- 
late. In  this  connection  let  me  quote 
from  our  esteemed  contemporary,  Cana- 
dian Machinery  and  Manufacturing  News : 
"Broailly  spenkliig,  aud  by  virtue  of  oui 
intimacy  wltli  shell  manufacturers  in  Can- 
ada since  Us  Inception,  we  are  perliaps  more 
familiar  tban  most  with  what  has  been  actu- 
ally achieved  by  our  metal-working  plants.  In 
addition,  it  Is  on  record  that  the  editorial 
columns'  of  this  Journal  funiished  the  first 
reliable  data  on  the  manufacture  of  high 
explosive  shells  to  Australia.  One  of  our 
special  Shell  Numbers — .Tuly  1,  IMS,  was  re 
iirlnted  In  booklet  form  In  toto,  together  with 
the  accompanying  Illustrations,  by  the  Aus- 
ttalian  Commonwealth  .Munitions  Committee, 
llelboume.  for  the  information  of  .\nstrallan 
manufacturers  of  munitions.  Sufficient  evid- 
ence is  therefore  at  hand  to  show  that  th- 
odious  comparison  set  up  and  sought  to  be 
drawn  between  the  two  colonies  was  III- 
concelved. 

An  eminent  Australian  authority,  the 

Engineering  and  Machinery  Review,  says 

of  Canada: 

"In  the  production  of  munitions  Canada  hii» 
shown  a  promptitude  and  a  power  of  organiz 
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ation  whkli  leaves  every  other  British  com 
munity  hopelessly  behind.  From  her  hastily 
adapted  shops  she  landed  satisfactorily  sheil 
cases  in  Great  Britain  even  before  the  priviitc 
faetorieg  of  that  country  got  going  on  muul- 
llons  and  by  now  she  has  delivered  them  to 
the  tune  of  many  thousands  of  pounds." 

In  addition,  therefore,  to  the  great  re- 
sources of  food  which  Canada  has  to 
place  at  the  service  of  the  Allies,  she  also 
has  the  output  of  splendidly  organized 
munition  plants.  The  wealth  outturn  of 
her  industries  and  of  her  fields  has  there- 
fore brought  about  in  Canada  a  state  of 
prosperity  that  is  very  exceptional,  de- 
spite her  having  sent  to  the  front  approxi- 
mately 200,000  men. 

These  facts  are  referred  to,  not  as  in- 
dicating what  business  is  going  to  be  like 
during  the  next  twelve  months  or  beyond 
that  period,  but  to  indicate  that  there  is  a 
sound  basis  for  prevailing  prosperity. 
What  Canada  is  spending  in  maintaining 
her  expeditionary  forces  is  being  more 
than  compensated  for  by  the  added  value 
the  circumstance  of  war  has  given  to  her 
products.  If  we  give  Canada  her  real 
place  amongst  the  nations  from  a  business 
standpoint  we  will  see  at  once  that  she  is 
not  at  all  abnormal  in  being  prosperous. 
For  instance,  take  Japan,  one  of  the  least 
active  of  the  belligerents,  who  nevertheless 
did  her  share  in  fighting  the  central 
powers.  She  took  the  initial  step  to  oust 
Germany  out  of  China.  From  a  commer- 
cial standpoint  that  was  a  great  achieve- 
ment. But  her  outlay  in  proportion  to 
her  resources  has  not  been  as  great  as  that 
of  Canada.  But  Canada  has  greater  food 
resources  than  Japan.  While  the  floral  em- 
pire is  extremely  prosperous  at  the  pre- 
sent time  and  is  likely  to  continue  so, 'it 
must  be  attributed  wholly  to  war.  When 
Germany  raided  Belgium,  Russia  and 
England  were  entirely  unprepared  for 
such  a  contingency.  No  country  expected 
or  was  prepared  for  the  attack.  France 
was  in  a  better  position  from  the  stand- 
point of  ammunition  than  either  Russia 
and  England  and  the  two  latter  countries 
in  consequence  had  to  turn  to  Japwin,  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  The  effect  of 
this  demand  upon  Japan  made  that  coun- 
try prosperous,  the  United  States  also, 
then  why  not  Canada?  Japan  can  ship  all 
kinds  of  ammunition  to  the  Allies,  but  she 
has  no  food  supplies  to  sell  in  so  large  a 
volume  as  Canada.  In  both  respects,  that 
is,  in  the  supply  of  food  and  the  supply  of 
ammunition,  Canada  has  exerted  and  dis- 
tinguished herself  and  in  consequence 
the  basis  of  her  prosperity  at  the  present 
is  sound.  While  doing  this — a  purely  com- 
mercial part — that  other  more  important 
part,  providing  men,  has  not  been  neg- 
lected. 

Standing  on  the  dock,  a  captain  well 
known  in  Eastern  Canada  said  to  the 
writer  that  he  had  already  engaged  for 
his  boat  several  crews.  "A  week  ago,"  he 
said,  "I  retired  with  a  comfortable  mind, 
having  signed  up  all 
Labor  Short-  the  men  I  needed.  A  few 
age  a  Serious  days  elapsed  and  three  or 
Factor  four  of  them  turned  up  in 

khaki.  'Captain,  we  could- 
n't resist'  "  That  is  all  there  is  to  it.  The 
Captain  started  to  engage  another  crew, 
and  is  continuing  to  do  so,  but  he  feels  he 
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Getting  Larger  Returns 
From    Your     Booklets 


Do  your  booklets,  catalogues  or  selling,  literature  bring  you  the 
maximum  returns,  or  do  you  feel  that  results  are  not  quite  up 
to  expectations?  We  specialize  on  selling  literature  and  fcnow 
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The 
"Florence 
Kitchen" 

M  ake  s  the 
happy  family. 
M  cClary's 
Florence  Blue 
Flame  Oil 
Stoves  sim- 
plify your  cooking.  Easy  to  use,  clean,  safe,  economical, 
and  reliable — an  ornament  to  any  kitchen. 

MXIaryS 

FLORENCE 

OIL  COOK  STOVES  ^^.^1^:!^ 


No  hot  summer  kitchens.  The  Flor- 
ence is  ALWAYS  ready  with  AS  MUCH 
heat  as  you  want,  right  WHERE  you 
want  it — IN  the  cooking,  and  NOT  out 
in  the  room.  Costs  less  than  a  cent  an 
hour  per  burner. 

You  can  keep  one — or  four — burners 
at  an  intensely  hot  flame,  or  merely 
simmering.     To  regulate  the  heat,  you 


simply  turn  the  lever  according  to  the 
dial. 

There  are  no  wicks  to  trim,  nor  valves 
to  leak.  The  oil  supply  is  automatically 
constant.  All  Florence  stoves  and  ovens 
are  fully  guaranteed. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  the 
Florence.  If  he  caimot  supply  it  write 
to  our  nearest  branch. 


London     Toronto     Winnipeg    Vancouver     St.  John,  N.  B. 
Montreal    Hamilton    Calgary   Edmonton   Saskatoon     sis 
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will  never  know  that  he  can  get  a  ere*' 
until  he  gets  them  on  the  boat  and  offij 
shore.  There  are  factories  all  over  Can- 
ada endeavoring  to  get  adequate  help.; 
Quite  a  number  of  them  actually  reports 
reduced  output  on  account  of  lack  of 
labor.  Orders  are  being  offered  to  them 
only  to  be  declined.  One  manager  calls 
female  help  together  once  or  twice  a  week:] 
and  urges  them  to  look  out  for  all  the  girls 
they  can.  At  these  two-or-three-minut« 
gatherings  the  point  is  urged  that  the 
prosperity  of  the  factory  means  steadiec 
employment  for  the  girls.  Such  is  the 
pressure  being  exercised  to  obtain  ade* 
quate  labor.  Let  us  point  out  here  tha| 
these  factories  we  have  in  mind  are  not 
employed  in  making  clothing  for  our 
forces,  but  for  domestic  consumption.  Fot 
some  time  dealers  all  over  Canada  have 
been  selling  from  stock  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, and  the  demands  for  such  stock 
have  been  light.  Since  last  fall,  however, 
when  so  great  a  crop  was  evident  and  the 
price  for  the  produce  of  the  field  was  so 
encouraging,  the  buying  has  been  steady  1 
and  is  improving.  January  and  Febru- 
ary were  perhaps  a  little  slack,  but  as 
spring  advances  the  demand  will  become 
stronger.  The  people  have  the  money  tot 
buy  goods  and  they  will  buy  them.  Econ- 
omy, such  as  followed  the  outbreak  of  war, 
could  not  last,  as  we  have  pointed  out  in 
this  column  quite  frequently.  Actual 
wear  and  tear  have  to  be  replaced.  No 
doubt  in  prosperous  times  there  are  many 
extravagant  people  who  do  not  make  the 
best  of  their  boots  or  their  clothes,  or  get 
out  of  them  all  the  wear  they  have  in 
them.  Boots  are  discarded  when  the 
cobbler  could  have  fixed  them  up  and  made 
them  presentable;  so  with  clothing.  But 
after  the  tailored  patches  have  replaced 
holes,  and  heels  of  old  boots  are  cobbled, 
they  will  nevertheless  wear  out,  and  the 
time  comes  when  new  garments  and  new 
shoes  are  imperative.  If  the  factories 
stop  for  a  certain  length  of  time  and  the 
storekeepers  do  not  keep  continuously  re- 
plenishing their  shelves,  there  is  bound 
sooner  or  later  to  be  a  reaction,  and  that 
reaction  has  come  now.  So  long  as  the 
war  continues  there  will  be  great  demands 
upon  Canadian  factories.  Their  compet- 
itors in  the  United  States,  in  Germany,  in 
Britain,  in  France,  Belg:ium  and  else- 
where are  busily  employed  or  occupied  in 
other  things  than  exploiting  the  Canadian 
market.  The  consequence  is  that  Canada 
will  have  to  take  care  of  her  own  trade 
so  long  as  the  war  continues,  and  her  in- 
dustrial plant  is  none  too  large  for  the 
undertaking.  The  war  also  has  another 
effect  which  we  have  already  referred  to, 
the  creating  of  a  great  demand  for  our  re- 
sources in  food  and  ammunition  produc- 
tion. So  long  as  the  Allies  need  our  am- 
munition and  need  our  food  supplies, 
tradesmen  in  all  parts  of  the  country  and 
factories  will  be  fully  employed.  That  fact 
ought  to  instil  confidence  into  business 
generally,  the  only  uncertain  factor  being 
the  duration  of  the  war. 

If  Canadian  farmers  can  maintain  the 
good  reputation  of  the  last  four  or  five 
years  in  so  far  as  production  is  concerned, 
the  foundations  of    business    prosperity 
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will  be  greatly  strengthened.  Not  for  a 
moment  is  it  probable  that 
What  Will  that  the  crop  of  the  current 
the  Farmers  year  will  approximate  that 
Produce?  of  last  year.   Such  a  phen- 

omenal crop  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  occur  twice  in  succession.  We 
have  the  precedent,  however,  for  such  a 
thing  in  the  United  States.  Last  year 
they  had  a  bumper  crop;  so  they  had  in 
the  year  previous.  Canada  two  years  ago 
had  the  poorest  crop  in  her  history.  We 
were  fortunate  in  that  prices  that  year 
were  high  and  Canadian  agriculturists  re- 
ceived as  much  for  their  produce  as  they 
normally  do.  Last  year  was  phenomenal. 
An  average  crop,  say,  of  wheat  for  Can- 
ada would  be  about  230,000,000  bushels  as 
against  the  abnormal  crop  last  year  of 
more  than  350,000,000  bushels.  It  would 
be  imprudent  of  business  men  to  figure 
upon  more  than  an  everage  crop,  say,  of 
230.000,000  bushels  of  wheat,  and  other 
grains  accordingly.  In  this  connection 
some  rather  pessimistic  statements  have 
been  circulated,  one  being  to  the  effect 
that  the  total  acreage  prepared  for  crop  in 
1915  was  13,372,615  and  at  the  present 
time  not  more  than  8,038,051  acres  are 
already  prepared.  There  is  a  nominal 
diminution  of  approximately  5,000,000 
acres.  These  figures  are  not  accepted  as 
being  reliable;  that  is,  in  so  far  as  the 
final  crop  acreage  is  concerned.  No  doubt 
land  tillage  was  interfered  with  in  the 
fall  of  1915  by  reason  of  the  very  heavy 
crop  and  in  the  spring  of  this  year  tillage 
will  no  doubt  be  hindered  somewhat  by 
hauling  grain  which  could  not  be  shipped 
at  the  normal  time  in  the  fall  of  last  year. 
It  must  be  remembered,  nevertheless,  that 
a  very  large  acreage  of  land  was  prepared 
for  seed.  Out  of  the  big  crop  last  year 
farmers  have  considerably  strengthened 
their  resources  in  power  and  implements. 
It  will  be  noted  that  at  many  points  in  the 
West  car-loads  of  horses  are  arriving 
from  other  parts  of  Canada  and  are  being 
readily  picked  up  by  the  farmers.  It  must 
be  noted,  also,  that  in  addition  to  laying  in 
a  better  stock  of  horses,  greater  attention 
is  being  given  to  cattle  raising.  Imple- 
ment men  report  that  demands  upon  them 
have  been  quite  unusual.  One  bank  man- 
ager in  a  note  to  the  writer  said  that  in 
his  district  the  recruiting  sergeant  had 
taken  away  about  thirty-six  men.  This 
fact  alarmed  him  somewhat,  and  in  con- 
sequence he  discussed  the  matter  with  a 
number  of  his  farmer  customers.  It  was 
their  impression  that  the  loss  of  this  num- 
ber of  men  would  not  materially  inter- 
fere with  the  acreage  under  crop  or  the 
amount  of  grain  taken  off  it.  Other 
means  would  be  found  of  getting  the  work 
done.  No  doubt  the  farmers  will  be  equal 
to  the  occasion  and  find  some  way  of  serv- 
ing their  country  by  producing  as  much  as 
normally  they  do. 

The  heavy  fall  of  snow  in  the  West 
during  the  winter  will  be  of  some  assist- 
ance to  the  farmer.  Sloughs  will  be  filled, 
thus  ensuring  a  good  crop  of  feed  for  cat- 
tle, and  hay.  April  will,  of  course,  be  the 
critical  month  in  so  far  as  seeding  is  con- 
cerned. Usually  the  snow  is  gone  by  the 
commencement  of  that  month  and  there  is 
little  likelihood  of  any  of  it  being  left  this 


A  Thoroughly  Practical 
Greenhouse- Garage  Combination 
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HEN  we  say  thoroughly  practi- 
cal, we  have  particular  reference 
to  the  practicalness  of  joining 
the  two. 

It  is  practical,  first,  because  of  its 
economies. 

Take  the  question  of  heat.  You  must 
have  it  in  the  greenhouse ;  and  it  is 
certainly  a  great  advantage  to  have 
your  garage  warm.  One  of  our  green- 
house boilers  will  heat  both  with 
surprisingly  little  more  coal  than  to 
heat  the  one. 

Then  you  may  be  able  to  utilize  a  part 
of  the  garage  as  a  greenhouse  work- 
room, and  so  overcome  the  need  of 
building  a  special  one. 


Of  course,  there  is  also  the  advantage 
of  having  your  buildings  as  compact 
as  possible. 

And  now  that  we  are  speaking  of 
practicalness,  there's  the  greenhouse 
itself.  It  is  constructed  with  a  com- 
plete steel  frame  of  a  lifetime's 
endurance.  It  is  light,  airy  and 
attractive. 

Having  been  building  greenhouses  for 
a  half  century  and  over,  our  houses 
reflect  the  advantages  of  those  long 
years  of  experience. 

For   further   particulars   send    for  our 
booklet — "Two  G's;  or,  Glasi  Gardens, 
j   A  Peep  Into  Their  Delights." 


TorlGBiirnham^. 


Limited,   of  Canada 

Greenhouse  Designers  and  Manufacturers 

TORONTO:  Royal  Bank  Bldg.  MONTREAL:  Transportation  Bldg. 

Factory— ST.  CATHARINES,  ONTARIOi 
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Built  for  All-around  Office  Work 

Sure  Shot  stapling  machine  binds  strongly,  securely,  and 
will  drive  a  staple  through  one-quarter  inch  material.  It  is 
stout  and  durable.  Jt  will  be  useful  in  your  office  for 
lapid,  reliable  work.  Saves  much  time  an'I  trouble;  is 
automatic;  simple;  clog-proof. 

Sure  Shot  is  one  of  the  "Acme"  Family 

There  is  an  " Acme ' '  machine  to  meet  everj'  requirement, 
from  the  binding  of  tine  silks,  delicate  paper,  to  carpet 
samples. 

//  \iour  requirements  are  peculiar  ice  will  make  a 

special  machine  to  serve  your  purpose  sat  is  fact  or  Up 

Write  to-day,  statiiiK   your  requirements.     An 

"Acme"  Moehlne  will  save  time  and  money  for 

you. 

Ernest  J.  Scott  &  Co.         -         •         Montreal,  Canada 

Acme  Stapling  Machine  Co.,  Limited.  Camden,  N.J. 

Prosress     Typewriter     Supply     Company,    Limited 

London.    Eng. 
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Buy  an  Income 

THE  steady  invpstment  of  your  savinen 
in  Bafe,  pronut>le  securiticn,  will  eooii 
give  you  a  regular  aBsured  incoiiw 
and  practical  financial  indepeodeDce. 
q  Our  Periodical  Payment  Plan  makes  it 
possible  for  you  to  Btarl  the  purchase  ol 
good  stocks  and  bonds  immediately  an<l 
on  easy  terms. 

i^rite  for  Booklet     F. 

GREENSHIELDS  &  CO. 

Members  Montreal  Stock  Kxchange 

Investment  Bankers 

MONTREAL  LONDON,  ENG. 


year  at  that  period.  Taking  into  consid- 
eration that  the  farmer  generally  has  be- 
come more  efficient  from  a  productive 
standpoint,  from  year  to  year,  it  is  quite 
reasonable  to  assume  that  the  West  will 
have  a  normal  crop  this  year,  despite  the 
hindrance  resulting  from  labor  shortage, 
which  to  a  certain  extent  will  be  offset  by 
added  efficiency  in  power  in  organiza- 
tion. A  normal  crop,  therefore,  can  be 
looked  for,  but  not  a  normal  increase.  In 
any  case  if  the  crop  is  slightly  below  nor- 
mal the  prices  are  likely  to  be  high,  and 
therefore  from  a  business  standpoint 
satisfactory. 

Some  figures  were  published  recently 
and  attributed  to  official  sources  which 
showed  that  the  number  of  head  of  cattle 
in  Canada  was  in  1915  approximately 
300,000  less  than  in  1910.  There  are  still, 
however,  some  very  large 
Some  Record  herds  of  cattle  in  Canada 
Prices  for  which  are  at  the  present 
Live  Stock  time  becoming  more  valu- 
able every  day.  The  main- 
tenance of  a  score  of  million  men  in  the 
trenches  in  Europe,  to  borrow  a  news- 
paper expression,  is  already  beginning  to 
tell,  as  far  as  cattle  prices  are  concerned 
The  sale  of  prime  beeves  in  Chicago  on 
March  23  at  $10.05  per  hundredweight  in- 
dicates what  is  taking  place.  For  stockers 
and  feeders  as  high  as  $8.25  has  been  paid 
and  at  Toronto  during  March  beef  cattle 
sold  as  high  as  $8.75  per  hundredweight. 
From  present  indications  the  number  of 
live  stock  marketed  in  Canada  will  be  less 
this  year  than  in  the  previous  year,  but 
the  prices  promise  to  be  higher.  As  we 
have  indicated  previously  in  this  column, 
Western  provinces  are  giving  more  at- 
tention to  mixed  farming  and  to  the  breed- 
ing of  hogs  and  cattle.  Of  course  the  same 
thing  is  being  done  in  the  other  provinces 
of  the  Dominion.  Hog  products  are  especi- 
ally in  great  demand,  and  are  bringing 
high  prices.  There  seems  no  doubt  but 
that  the  prices  of  live  stock  will  remain 
high  for  a  very  long  period  inasmuch  as 
herds  all  over  the  world  are  being  de- 
pleted to  satisfy  the  unprecedented  de- 
mand for  war  purposes. 

We  have  said  a  good  deal  about  activity 
in  our  fields,  but  below  the  surface  in 
various  districts  in  Canada  there  is  also 
exceptional  activity.  Coal  and  metallif- 
erous mines  in  the  Maritime  Provinces 
are  very  active,  and  their 
Below  Sur-  activity  is  only  limited  by 
face  Activities  the  supply  of  labor.  Like- 
Unusual  wise  at  the  other  end  of 

the  Dominion  in  the 
Crow's  Nest  Pass  there  is  unusual  activ- 
ity. Smelters  in  British  Columbia  make 
great  demands  upon  the  coal  mines. 
Every  ton  of  concentrate  requires  about 
three  tons  of  coal.  At  no  time  in  our  his- 
tory have  smelters  been  busier  than  at 
present.  The  Franco-Canadian  Coal  Co., 
which  is  owned  by  Belgians,  is  opening  its 
mines  and  expects  to  turn  out  a  thousand 
tons  per  day,  which  will  be  increased  to 
2,500  by  the  first  of  the  year  if  labor  is 
available. 

Not  less  active  are  the  metalliferous 
mines  both  in  Nova  Scotia,  Ontario  and 
British  Columbia.  The  silver  mines  have 
received    great    encouragement    through 


the  advance  in  the  price  of  silver  from  57 
to  60%  cents.  The  gain  is  attributed  to 
various  causes.  European  countries  re- 
quire it  for  coinage,  but  in  addition  India 
and  China  are  making  great  demands.  The 
Mexican  situation,  of  course,  has  cut  off 
the  supply  from  that  country.  It  is  fully 
expected  that  silver  will  continue  to 
ascend  its  price  until  some  70  to  75  cents 
is  reached,  a  fact  of  some  significance  to 
Canada.  Last  year  our  silver  output  was 
valued  at  $14,088,397  based  on  a  value  of 
49.684  cents  per  ounce.  , 

In  New  Brunswick  the  lumber  cut  will 
be  very  much  larger  this  winter  than  was 
anticipated  at  the  commencement  of  the 
season.  Returns  from  the  New  Bruns- 
wick Railway  Company's 
Among  the  land  show  a  cut  of  65,000,- 
Lumber  000  feet  fully  equal  to  last 

Mills.  year's  figures.     On  the  St. 

John  the  cut  is  53,500,000 
feet.  In  other  localities  the  cut  is  re- 
garded as  being  quite  equal  to  former 
years  and  will  keep  the  mills  active.  In 
British  Columbia  orders  booked  for 
shingles  amount  to  50,000,000  shingles  in 
excess  of  the  actual  stock  on  hand,  more 
than  enough  to  keep  practically  every  mill 
in  the  Vancouver  district  busy  for  at  least 
a  month.  Orders  are  still  coming  in. 
General  lumber  orders  continue  to  be  in 
excess  of  the  supply  at  the  present  time. 
This  condition  is  naturally  turning  the 
attention  of  operators  to  the  woods. 
Shingle  bolts  are  high  in  price  and  in 
consequence  attractive  offers  are  being 
made  to  lumber  men  to  get  busy.  But  the 
winter  has  been  unfavorable;  snow  being 
so  heavy,  and  then  again  the  question  of 
labor  arises  which  is  a  serious  one. 

A  good  deal  has  been  said  about  Cana- 
dian prosperity  and  it  might  just  be  as 
well  for  business  men  to  look  carefully  to 
what  is  being  done  with  the  savings  that 
should  result  therefrom.  It  will  be  noted 
that  the  February  bank  statement  shows 
an  increase  in  savings  deposits  of  approx- 
imately $13,000,000  or  figuring  the  sav- 
ings deposits  and  the  de- 
What  Use  mand  deposits  together  the 
People  are  increase  is  approximately 
Giving.  $17,000,000.    After  paying 

up  the  war  loan  of  $100,- 
000,000  Canadians  are  accumulating 
money  very  rapidly.  Obviously  all  the 
money  being  earned  through  busy  fac- 
tories and  productive  fields  is  not  being 
expended  but  a  considerable  amount  is  be- 
ing put  into  the  banks  as  savings  and  in- 
vested in  securities.  Although  savings 
accumulated  to  the  extent  of  $13,000,000 
there  have  been  invested  many  millions  in 
government  loans  and  other  forms  of  se- 
curity. One  bond  house  is  said  to  have 
imported  bonds  from  Great  Britain  and 
marketed  them  in  Canada  to  the  extent  of 
$1,000,000  per  month.  The  writer  has 
good  reasons  for  believing  that  this  figure 
is  reasonable.  Savings  only  make  this 
possible.  When  the  Government  decides 
to  issue  another  loan  in  the  course  of  a 
few  months  no  doubt  it  will  be  as  readily 
subscribed  as  the  first  loan.  Every  dollar 
put  into  a  Government  loan  or  loaned  to 
Britain  means  so  much  of  our  debt  wiped 
off.  We  have  through  the  government 
and  our  banks  given  a  credit  to  the  Allies 
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Will  you  accept 

our  free  trial  oflfer  of  a  Cadillac  Cleaner. 
The  Cleaner  that  was  auarded  the  Gold 
Medal  at  both  the  Panama-Pacific  and 
ranaina-California  Expositions,  19 '.5. 
This  Medal  was  awarded  after  unbhi^ed 
comparisons  with  almost  every  other 
Cleaner  inanafa»;tnred. 

Accept  the  decision  of  competent  judges  and 
get  the  best  vacuum  cleaner  made,  a 
"CADILLAC." 

Made  in  several  styles  at  prices  to  suit  every 
puree.  Each  machine  fully  guaranteed.  Popular 
prices   from   $27.50   to  $37.50. 

We  also-  manufacture  the  "Caflillac"  Hand- 
Power  Cleaner  that  is  light  in  weight,  easy 
nmnin  g  n  nd  bu  il  t  to  go 
under  bezels  and  fumitnic. 
Par  more  satisfactory  than 
an  ordinal?  carpet  sweeper. 
Well  made  and  fully  guar 
anteed.  Several  models. 
Prices      from     $8,00     to 

$10.50. 
Send  your  order  to- 
day— 10  days'  free  trial 
on  all  Cadillac  Clean- 
ers. Our  booklet  gives 
full  particulars  of  Cad- 
illac Cleaners.  Get  one. 
Live   Agents   Wanted. 

Clements  Mfg.  Co. 

Limited 


78  Duchess  Street 

TORONTO 

Phone.  M.  6148 
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OUTING  SHIRTS 

Made  m  the  best  styles;  workman- 
ship and  fabric  are  unconditionally 
gu.iiantee<l.     All   shirts   bearing   the 

•r)ci(on"  label  give  the  wearer 
cranloit,    fit  and   satisfactory   wear. 

Ul  \iiiur  dealer  tor  Deacon 
t'hirli,  irrite  us  direct  if  lie 
lannot  suppUf. 

The    Deacon   Shirt   Co.,   Limited 

Bi-llville,  Ontario 


Preferred  by  those  who  are  the 
most  competent  to  judge,  for 
smoothness,  uniformity,  easy 
writing  qualities  and  long  life. 

"Venus 

|lO«  PENCIL 

made  in  17  degrees  from  9-H  hardest 
to  6-B  softest.  Also  2  copying  degrees. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  VENUS. 

I  American  Lead  Pencil  Company 

240  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York 
Also  Clapton,  London,  England 


PLAY   SAFE 

Buy  a  WILSON  Motor. 

Guaranteed  for  5  fears. 
A    Better     Motor    for 
Less   Money,      and 
Made     in    Canada. 

No  duty  to  pay. 
Send    for    Catalog 

W  at  once. 
Wilson    Motor  Co. 
Walkerville,   Ont. 


now  of  over  $100,000,000  and  we  have  in- 
vested in  one  of  our  own  loans  $100,000,- 
000.  If  the  war  continues  no  doubt  Can- 
ada will  furnish  still  greater  credit  to  the 
Allies,  equalling  the  amount  of  our  own 
expenditure  on  war  account. 

During  February  there  was  a  slight  ex- 
pansion in  commercial  loans  and  also  an 
expansion  in  Canadian  bank  notes  out- 
standing. This  is  a  sure  index  of  in- 
creased business  activity.  When  the 
March  returns  are  available  there  will,  no 
doubt,  be  a  further  expansion  along  both 
lines  and  it  will  continue  through  the 
months  of  April  and  May,  two  months 
that  should  rank  amongst  the  busiest  in 
Canadian  commercial  history.  Not  only 
will  there  be  a  tremendous  accumulation 
of  produce  ready  for  shipment  across  the 
ocean  but  there  will  be  large  orders  of  a 
domestic  character.  The  great  question 
in  those  months,  April  and  May,  will  be 
that  of  labor.  Canada  will  gain  vastly 
more  by  the  thorough  organization  of  her 
industrial  resources  and  in  this  work 
there  is  a  splendid  opportunity  for  leaders 
especially  representatives  in  Parliament 
who  by  that  right  are  looked  to  as  the 
source  of  activity  in  mobilizing  the  labor 
and  industrial  skill  of  the  nation. 


Humor  As  I   See   It 

Continued  from,  page  13 

Worst  of  all,  perhaps,  is  the  modest 
story  teller  who  is  haunted  by  the  idea 
that  one  has  heard  his  story  before.  He 
attacks  you  after  this  fashion: 

"I  heard  a  very  good  story  the  other 
day  on  the  steamer  going  to  Bermuda" — 
then  he  pauses  with  a  certain  doubt  in  his 
face — "but  perhaps  you've  heard  this?" 

"No,  no,  I've  never  been  to  Bermuda. 
Go  ahead." 

"Well,  this  is  a  story  that  they  tell 
about  a  man  who  went  down  to  Bermuda 
one  winter  to  get  cured  of  rheumatism — 
but  you've  heard   this?" 

"No,  no." 

"Well,  he  had  rheumatism  pretty  bad 
and  he  went  to  Bermuda  to  get  cured  of  it. 
And  so  when  he  went  into  the  hotel  he 
said  to  the  clerk  at  the  desk — but,  per- 
haps you  know  this." 

"No,  no,  go  right  ahead." 

"Well,  he  said  to  the  clerk,  I  want  a 
room  that  looks  out  over  the  sea, — but 
perhaps " 

Now  the  sensible  thing  to  do  is  to  stop 
the  narrator  right  at  this  point.  Say  to 
him  quietly  and  firmly,  "Yes,  I  have 
heard  that  story.  I  always  liked  it  ever 
since  it  came  out  in  Titbits  in  1898,  and 
I  read  it  every  time  I  see  it.  Go  on  and 
tell  it  to  me,  and  I'll  sit  back  with  my  eyes 
closed  and  enjoy  it." 

It  is,  I  think,  especially  in  the  United 
States  that  the  sin  of  story  telling  is  pre- 
valent. The  second-hand  story  not  only 
breaks  up  and  destroys  conversation,  but 
becomes  the  stock-in-trade  of  the  after- 
dinner  speaker,  the  platform  orator,  and 
the  political  candidate.  No  man  can  run 
for  office  in  the  American  Republic  with- 
out at  least  making  a  pretense  of  possess- 


HEALTH  ^  BEAUTY 


You  call  have  louiwied 
shoulders,  graceful  nwk 
and  arms,  full  bust  and 
a  luxuriant  silken 
growth  of  hair.  Write 
to-day      for      trt-i;      book 

that   tella  yon    how. 


The  Branston 

Violet  Ray 


High  Frequency 
Generator 

Enables  you  U)  enjoy  health  and  bM.uty  in  the 
natural  way.  I*am  why  hundreds  of  Physicians 
and  Sanitariums  use  and  recommend  High  t  re- 
qiitncy  electricity  for  relieving  pain,  congestion, 
and    poor   circulation 

YOU  CAN  BEUEVE  PAIN,  STIFFNESS  AND 
WEAKNEJSS.  You  may  stimulate  the  body,  every 
nerve,  every  fibre  will  fairly  tingle  for  High  Fre- 
quency is  life  itself— beautify   the  complexion. 

Rbeiunatism,  Nervousness,  Heada«'he, 
L,ame  Back,  Weak  E.ves.  Pyorrhea,  Scores 
oX   Ills— all   yield. 

We  furnish  complete  charts  and  directions  with 
every  outfit.  You  can  have  the  same  trMtment  in 
your  own  home  as  obtained  from  Specialists. 

Get  Free  Book — "Health  and  Beauty" 

Send  a  postal  to-day.  Write  us  frankly 
and  (cet  our  Physician's  advice — FBEE.  He 
will  tell  you  Just  how  High  Frequency  will 
heneflt  you.  Learn  all  about  this  wonder- 
ful force  of  Nature  NOW.  Send  to-day. 
GREAT  REDUCED  PRICE  OFFER 

Get  lull  details  of  our  great  reduced 
price    offer.       Send    postal    to-day — Now. 

Cha».  A.  Branstoa  Co.,"  |f.'Tj,°X 

Address  Dept.  C. 

Western  Canada  Representative,    Houston    &  Co., 
Limited,  Winnipeg 
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not be  marked  witti 
markine  ink.  j 

SOLI)  BY  ALL  ; 
LEADING  DUy 
GOODS  STORES 

Prieet  for  any  name  not 

exceeding   22    let- 

lert,24dox.M-00; 

-         12  dox.,$2.2S  ;  6 

^^   doz.,tl.50;3dox., 

**^^    $1.00,    Stylesheets 

c»n     he      obtained 

from 

LIMITED 


301    St.  James  Street 
MONTREAL 


REAL   HARRIS,   LEWIS,    AND 
SHETLAND  HOMESPUNS 

Direct  from  the  Makers 
Special    light    weights    for    Ladies'    wear- 
all  shades 

Patterns  and  Prires  on  application 

S.  A.  Newall   &    Sons.   Stornoway.   Scotland 

""""-  Tliis  Magazine 
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Special  Outboard  Motorboat 


Let  us  tell  you  about  our  new  Special  Outboard  Motorboat.  It  is  a  splendid  boat  for 
this  purpose;  nicely  arranged,  well  built,  properly  reinforced.  Nothing  has  been  over- 
looked  to  make  It  the  best  craft  for  the  portable  Motor,  and   the  price  Is  right. 

The  Peterborough  Canoe  Co.,  Limited,  280  Water  St.,  Peterborough,  Out. 


FLOWERING  BULBS 

GLADIOLUS 

These  are  most  effective  In  the  flower  garden,  the 
colors  are  magniflcent  and  they  are  easily  grown. 
Prices   are   here — v,e  offer: 

Clioire  Mixed— 10  tor  30c,  25  for  65c,  ?2.00  for  100. 

Groff's  Hjbrid  Seedling  Mixed— 10  for  40c,  25  for  75c. 
$2.50  fur  ;00. 

Brure'K  White  and  Wght  Shades  10  for  50c,  25  for 
11.00.  $3.50  for  100. 

CliildRt  Mixed— 10  for  60c,  25  for  $1.25,  $4.50  for  100. 

Brnce's  Saperb  Mixed — made  up  by  ourselves  from 
all  varieties— the  best,  10  for  60c,  25  for  $1.35,  $5.00  fur 
100, 

Named  Varietieti — any  color  (see  catalogue),  le  to 
2,5c  each. 

If  to  ba  mailed  add  Postage  at  rale  of  10c  for  10, 
20c  for  25,  and  .TOc  for  100. 

DAHUAS 

Splendid  Named  Sorts— all  colors — 20c  each,  3  for 
Boc,  $2.00  for   1   dczen. 

Ordinary  Varieties — Mixed  10c  each,  3  for  30c,  $1,00 
for   1   dozen. 

If  to  be  mailed  add  Postage  at  rate  of  5c  each,  50c 
dozen.  Where  there  ate  Express  Offices,  Express  la 
cheaper  thiin  Mail  for  lots  of  over  6  Dahlias  or  over 
.50  Gladiolus. 

FRPF P"T  harniBomely  illustrated  ISSpage   catalogue  of  Vcge- 

1  i\Ljl_,        table.    Flower   and    " "      '       "  "        —  - 


SupT.lits,    Garden    Implements, 


Farm   Seeds,   Bidta, 
etc.     Write   for   it. 


Plants,   Poultry 


JOHN  A   BRUCE  &  CO..  LIMITED 


ElUhUthrd  ISSO 


HAMILTON.  ONTARIO 


ing  that  dry  humor  which  has  become  an 
unhappy  tradition  of  American  politics. 
A  speaker  who  would  naturally  prefer  to 
begin  at  once  his  discussion  of  the  Federal 
Banking  Act,  is  forced  by  custom  to  open 
out,  in  a  shamefaced,  miserable  fashion: 
"They  tell  a  story  of  an  old  darky  down  in 
Virginia  before  the  war."  It  would  be 
about  as  sensible  for  him  to  open  his  re- 
marks with  an  attempt  at  a  mandolin 
solo,  or  black  his  face  and  try  a  buck-and- 
wing  clog-dance  to  conciliate  the  favor  of 
his  hearers. 

The  same  fault  obtains  no  doubt  to  a 
great  extent  in  Canada.  In  the  whole  do- 
main of  humor,  we  Canadians  stand,  as 
we  do  in  all  matters  of  art  and  aesthetics, 
as  a  middle  term  between  what  is  British 
and  what  is  American.  We  can  not  fully 
participate  in  either.  Indeed,  our  position 
is  somewhat  akin  to  that  of  the  late  Duke 
of  Argyll,  of  whom  it  was  said  in  Scot- 
land that  "his  pride  o'  birth  was  sic'  that 
he  could  na'  associate  wi'  men  of  his  ain' 
intellect,  and  his  pride  o'  intellect  was  sic' 
that  he  couldna'  associate  wi'  men  o'  his 
ain  birth."  In  point  of  humor,  as  in  all 
branches  of  literature,  it  would  seem  to 
me  that  we  have  little  or  nothing  to  call 
our  own.  There  is  no  distinctly  Canadian 
way  of  being  amusing,  just  as  there  is  no 
Canadian  way  of  telling  a  story  or  writ- 
ing a  song.  It  is  possible  to  write  hum- 
orous things  about  Canada,  and  it  is  pos- 
sible to  write  humorous  things  in  Canada 
(I  try  to  do  it  myself) ,  but  there  is,  in  my 
humble  opinion  (reached  after  forty-six 
years  of  effort),  no  Canadian  humor. 

We  ought  not  to  repine  at  this,  nor  at 
the  larger  fact  that  there  is  no  Canadian 
literature.  We  cannot  have  everything 
at  once.  We  are  a  new  people,  made  of  a 
variety  of  elements,  strung  out  in  a  thin 
line  as  if  from  London  to  Siberia,  not  yet 
amalgamated  into  a  national  type.  We 
have  all  the  advantages  of  boundless 
future,  on  the  material  side,  and  in  art 
and  letters  all  that  comes  from  an  ability 
to  draw  upon  both  British  and  American 
sources.  The  price  that  we  have  to  pay 
is  that  we  must  of  necessity  remain  long 
in  an  imitative  stage,  consciously  or  un- 
consciously adopting  the  models  set  by 
others.  The  attempt  to  force  an  original 
note, — as  seen,  for  instance,  in  the  typical 
French-Canadian  story,  with  its  ever- 
lasting cure  made-to-order  from  a  black 
cassock  and  bad  French,  and  its  impos- 
sible habitant,  made  with  a  ragged  fur 
cap  and  rotten  tobacco, — is  tiresome  be- 
yond words. 

But  I  fear  that  I  am  drifting  from  a 
magazine  article  to  a  professional  lec- 
ture. Let  me  return  to  my  subject  with 
what  haste  I  may. 

■^  O  doubt  the  story-telling  habit  owes 
■*■  ^  much  to  the  fact  that  ordinary  peo- 
ple, quite  unconsciously,  rate  humor  very 
low:  I  mean,  they  underestimate  the  dif- 
ficulty of  "making  humor."  It  would 
never  occur  to  them  that  the  thing  is  hard, 
meritorious,  and  dignified.  Because  the 
result  is  gay  and  light,  they  think  the 
process  must  be.  Few  people  would  rea- 
lize that  it  is  much  harder  to  write  one  of 
Owen  Seaman's  "funny"  poems  in  Punch 
than  to  write  one  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury's    sermons.     Mark    Twain's 
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Huckleberry  Finn  is  a  greater  work  than 
Kant's  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  and 
Charles  Dickens'  creation  of  Mr.  Pickwick 
did  more  for  the  elevation  of  the  human 
race — I  say  it  in  all  seriousness — than 
Cardinal  Newman's  Lead  Kindly  Light 
Amid  the  Encircling  Gloom..  Newman 
only  cried  out  for  light  in  the  gloom  of  a 
sad  world.     Dickens  gave  it. 

But  the  deep  background  that  lies  be- 
hind and  beyond  what  we  call  humor  is 
revealed  only  to  the  few,  who,  by  instinct 
or  by  effort,  have  given  thought  to  it. 
The  world's  humor,  in  its  best  and  great- 
est sense,  is  perhaps  the  highest  product 
of  our  civilization.  One  thinks  here  not 
of  the  mere  spasmodic  effects  of  the  comic 
artists  or  the  blackface  expert  of  the 
vaudeville  show,  but  of  the  really  great 
humor  which,  one  or  twice  in  a  generation 
at  best,  illuminates  and  elevates  our  liter- 
ature. It  is  no  longer  dependent  upon  the 
mere  trick  and  quibble  of  words,  or  the 
old  and  meaningless  incongruities  in 
things  that  strike  us  as  "funny."  Its 
basis  lies  in  the  deeper  contrasts  offered 
by  life  itself:  the  strange  incongruity  be- 
tween our  aspirations  and  our  achieve- 
ment, the  eager  and  fretful  anxieties  of 
to-day  that  fade  into  nothingness  to-mor- 
row, the  burning  pain  and  the  sharp  sor- 
row that  are  softened  in  the  gentle  re- 
trospect of  time,  till  as  we  look  back  upon 
the  course  that  has  been  traversed,  we 
pass  in  view  the  panorama  of  our  lives, 
as  people  in  old  age  may  recall,  with 
mingled  tears  and  smiles,  the  angry 
quarrels  of  their  childhood.  And  here,  in 
its  larger  aspect,  humor  is  blended  with 
pathos  till  the  two  are  one,  and  repre- 
sent as  they  have  in  every  age,  the 
mingled  heritage  of  tears  and  laughter 
that  is  our  lot  on  earth. 


Behind  the  Bolted 
Door? 

Continued  from  page  10 


— made  up  my  mind  I'd  come  back,  any- 
*way.  Things  were  queer  then, — only  I 
wouldn't  let  myself  believe  it.  I  never 
rsaw  her.  And  just  when  I  was  leaving  I 
•  heard  some  crazy,  unaccountable  sort 
iof  knocking — as  if  some  one,  up  there  in 

•her  room " 

"How  long?  How  long?  How  long?" 
In  his  nervousness  the  Judge  went  to  the 
head  of  the  stairs.  "And  will  you,  who- 
ever you  may  be  down  there,  will  you 
please  be  quiet,  for  a  moment?  .  .  . 
Laneham — all  of  you — listen.  Can  you 
;hoar  anything  in  there  now?" 

All  alike,  they  fell  unbreathingly  to 
silence.  And  then,  halting  them  where 
they  stood,  from  far  within,  and  as  if 
given  by  the  muffled,  bony  hand  of  death 
itself,  that  "crazy,  unaccountable  knock- 
■ing"  could  be  heard  again.  .  .  . 
I  There  could  be  no  doubt  of  it.  And, 
following  it,  came  a  sound  of  some  one, 
i.or  something,  that  moved  stealthily,  and 
'.•at  a  door  that  opened. 

"Good  Lor " 

"Hush!      Please!"     For   from    nearer, 


■P^ 

WSBnSfStfBSfSfS^^ 

Ki 

1    Jcich^on  Si"J'  *'44-2^^ 

^  "Most  popular  stub  pen  inad<?" 

,^                 Send   10*  -for  bo>c  contdtininof 
J                12  most  popular  styhs  .... 

T-»         r.A^/~,  ^              _^^H 
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16-70  Cooper  St.,  Camden, N.J. 

fb!Hswffi^i!j|btr3*^^ 


The  monthly  waste  of  garage  rent 
alone  would  long  ago  have  given 
you  the  convenience  and  security 
of  a  worth-while  garage  all  yourpwn. 
No  more  rent  paying.  You're  the 
garage  boss  and  put  the  rent  back 
into  your  own  pocket. 


"PERFECT* 

METAL-CLAD 


make  it  easy  to  ovfa  a  garage  you'll  be 
proud  of  for  years  to  come.  Made  of 
sheet  metal  and  in  sections,  it  is  absolutely 

fireproof  and  eaiy  to  erect  yourtelt  in  a  few  •hort 
houri.  Arllsiic  in  design,  they  lend  a  note  of 
distinction  to  the  grounds  of  any  home.  Made 
in  various  styles  and  sizes  to  suit  any  car.  Why 
not  end  the  waste  of  garage  rent  to-dav,  by 
getting  one  of  these  practical  and  durable  Pedlar 
Garages?  Write  now  tor  the  Perfect  Garage 
Booklet  M  M. 

THE    PEDLAR    PEOPLE     LIMITED 

EiliblUhed  1861 

Executive  Office  and  Factories :  Oshawa,  Ont, 

Bran-Ses:  Montreal,  Otlawa.  Toronio.  London.  NVinnipeg 
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WOULD  you  like  to  know  what  the  handwriting  of  your 
friends  signifies  ?  Here's  a  booklet  of  thirty-two  pages  that 
will  tell  you — "What  Your  Handwriting  Reveals."  It  is  written  by 
William  Leshe  French,  the  celebrated  Graphologist.  It  is  illustrated 
with  fifty  specimens  of  handwriting. 

A  new  edition  is  being  printed  to  supply 
the  great  demand.  A  copy  of  this  book  with 
twelve  different  patterns  of  Spencerian  Steel 
Pens  will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  ten  cents. 


SPENCERIAN  PEN  COMPANY 

349  Broadway,  New  York  MAC 

I  enclose  ten  cents  for  samples  of  Spen- 
ceri.in  Steel  Pens  and  a  copy  of  the  book, 
"What   Your    Handwriting   Reveals." 

N  ame . . 


SPENCERIAN   PEN  COMPANY 

349  Broadway,  New  York 


Street  No.. 

City 

State 
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What  Standardization  Means 

To  Motor  Car  Buyers 

IT  means  VALUE.     Just  to  the  extent  that  a  car  is'standardized  does  the  buyer's  dollar 
approach  the  maximum  of  purchasing  power. 
Standardization   means    definite,    proved     quality,    known    manufacturing  costs    and 
reduced  selling  costs. 

Of  the  million  autos  that  will  be  sold  in  1916, 75%  will  be  standardized  cars  selling  for 
less   than   $1000.00    each.       This    remarkable    American    achievement     is   the   direct 
result  of  standardization. 
Finally    the  upholstery   has   been   standardized    by   the   almost   universal     adoption  of 


Motor 
Quality 


rr*DUPDNf"i^ 


Motor 
[Quality 


40%  of  all  1915  cars  sold  were  upholstered  in  this  proved  guaranteed  material  and  in  1916 
the  total  will  be  at  least  60%. 

Fabrikoid  is  the  only  standardized   automobile  upholstery.     It  wears  better  than  coated 

splits  (commonly  sold  as  '  'gen- 
uine leather"),  and  has  the 
artistic  appearance  and  luxur- 

r ious    comfort      of      the      best 

LlM:^HtS«i^^^^^^^^H^^^^A  leather. 

Rayntite  Fabrikoid  for  tops, 
single  or  double  texture,  is 
guaranteed  one  year  against 
leaking,  but  made  to  last  the 
life  of  the  car. 

To  get  the  most  for  your  money 
buy  a  standardized  car. 

Du  Pont  Fabrikoid  Co. 

TORONTO.    ONT. 
WILMINGTON.  DEL. 

Craftsman      Fabrikoid,     the 

artistic  upholstery  material  for 
furniture  and  home  decoration 
is  sold  by  leading  department 
stores. 


No  Waste ! 

Tht  Wayne  System 


The  Wayne  System  of  Gasoline 
Storage  Tanks,  Street  Pumps,  etc., 
enables  you  to  handle  gasoline  in  a 
most  satisfactory  manner  without 
waste  of  gasoline.  The  Wayne  Sys 
tem  is  safe,  clean,  quick. 

There  is  a  Wayne  Sj^stem  to  suit  all 
demands,  both  in  size  and  price. 


Write  to  your  nearest  agent  and  get  "Wayne"  booklet. 

The  Wayne  Oil  Tank  &  Pump  Co.,  Limited 

WOODSTOCK.  ONTARIO 

Distribators  lor  Canada:   NatloniU  Equipment  Co.,  ltd..  No.  1  Wabash  Ave.,  TORONTO, 

ONT.     Western  Arents:  D.  J.  Austin,  273%  Portage  Ave.,  WINNIPEG,  MAN. 

A.  ir.  N.  Kennedy,  416  Fifth   St.,  MEDIfXINE  HAT.  AI.TA. 


that  hand  in  cerements  had  begun  to 
knock  a  second  time. 

Even  while  they  listened,  too,  a  third 
time,  and  still  nearer  it  sounded.  And 
then — hollowly,  sighingly,  meaningly, — 
one  would  have  said  a  soul  was  being 
led  already  to  everlasting  torture,  there 
breathed  out  to  them,  "Oh,  God!  Oh,  my 
God,  my  God!" 

At  the  foot  of  the  stairs  the  woman 
in  hysterics  uttered  shriek  on  shriek. 

"Down  with  those  doors!"  cried  Bishop; 
"down  with  them,  some  way!" 

But  as,  qualmy  and  quivering,  once 
more  he  hurled  his  flaccid  bulk  against 
the  nearest,  a  suddenly  wafted  reek  of 
oil  and  engine  grease  came  up  the  little 
stairs  to  them.  And, — "All  right.  Cap," 
called  some  one,  thickly;  "Comin'! 
Comin'!" 

It  was  the  Casa  Grande  engineer. 

"Here's  an  'E.  P.'  man,  too,"  he  puffed, 
"an  Electric  Protection  officer.  They've 
just  had  a  wire  alarm — from  the  inside. 
Some  one's  been  tryin'  to  crack  the  Fisher 
jew'lry  box,  that's  all." 

The  "E.  P."  man— he  looked  like  a 
bicycle  patrolman — was  lighting  the  way 
with  a  pocket  flash. 

"But  have  you — have  you  a  weapon 
with  you?"  Bishop  asked  him. 

For  answer  he  turned  the  flash  upon 
his  other  hand,  and  showed  his  gun. 

"Good.  And  we're  all  of  us  backing  you 
— all  of  us  backing  you!" 

THE  man  of  oil  and  grease  had  brought 
his  ten-pound  sledge  with  him.  "Now, 
just  hold  your  glim  steady,  Cap,"  he 
said,  "on  that  there  lock." 

He  swung.  And  with  a  snapping  crash 
of  bolt  and  casing,  the  door  fell  open. 

"Some  of  youse  coons  stay  outside," 
said  the  engineer. 

And  they  were  very  willing  to. 

Meanwhile,  following  the  miniature 
wheeling  searchlight,  the  others  found 
themselves  looking  here  and  there  in  Mrs. 
Fisher's  morning-room. 

But,    clearly,    it   was   empty    and    de- 

"All  right,  Bill,"  said  the  "E.  P."  man. 
"Come  on  to  the  next." 

The  next  room  was  a  little  library. 

"Nobody  here." 

From  the  library  there  opened — the 
last  of  the  suite  in  that  direction — a  tiny 
panelled  writing-room. 

"Nothin'  doin'  here,  neither  Nor  no 
place  for  him  to  hide!" 

They  took  hold  of  themselves  again, 
and  turned  back  to  the  rooms  on  the 
right. 

"You  boys  stay  on  the  door  now.  An'. 
Colonel,  ready  with  your  little  joker!" 

The  first  room  on  the  right  was  the 
bedroom,  the  second  was  Mrs.  Fisher's 
dressing-room.  And  both  alike  were  ord- 
ered and  undisturbed,  sweet  and  delicate 
and  fragrant. 

The  third,  and  in  that  direction  the  last, 
was  the  big  "two-floor"  room  which  con- 
tained the  swimming  pool.  Its  door  was 
closed. 

"All  right,  bo's,  he's  in  there.  By  G 

he's  got  to  be!" 

"Ain't  no  other  way  out?" 
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"Only  to  the  hall.  An'  it's  covered  now, 
twice  over." 

"Then  come  along." 

The  "E.  P."  patrolman  opened  the  door 
just  wide  enough  to  admit  his  weapon. 

"Come  out  of  it,  now,  friend.  For 
we've  got  you  lined!" 

There  was  no  answer,  and  he  pushed 
inside.  For  once,  too,  there  was  a  switch 
button  at  the  door.    And  he  threw  it  on. 

A  BOVE  the  pool  itself— about  which 

i  ■^*-  the  remainder  of  the  room  was  merely 

j  a    frame    and    setting — hung    a    great, 

I  closed,  moon-like  alabaster  bell.    Its  light 

jj  shone   softly   down    through    the    quiet 

I  water,  bringing  out  every  blue  and  white 

tile  of  floor  and  walls,  and  throwing  a 

heavy  shadow  from    the  lip-like    marble 

brim  of  the  pool,  the  edge  of  which  rose 

some  two  feet  above  the  floor  itself. 

To  the  right,  the  alcove  of  a  big  bay 
window  was  screened  by  a  wide  green 
stand  of  plants.  The  "E.  P."  man  turned 
to  the  left,  and  started  around  the  pool  in 
that  way. 

But  he  had  scarcely  taken  three  steps 
when  he  stopped. 

"It's  here,  anyway" — it  came  in  a  jerk 
— "wherever  he  is  that  done  it!" 

He  began,  indeed,  to  back  away.  For  at 
his  feet,  and  almost  beneath  that  creamy, 
marble  brim,  was  one  great  iridescent, 
crimson  blot.  And  more  of  that  terrible 
crimson  led  them  on  and  around  those 
screening  plants. 

On  a  low  rattan  sun  couch  in  the  alcove 
lay  the  body  of  Mrs.  Fisher,  clothed  and 
grirdled  in  her  bath  robe.  Her  temple  had 
been  crushed  in  by  some  round  knobbed 
instrument.  The  hole  was  almost  an  inch 
in  width.  Her  throat  was  blue-black, 
banded,  and  horribly  tumid.  Upon  the 
whiteness  of  her  left  arm,  where  her 
sleeve  had  fallen  back,  were  other  mark- 
ings, only  too  clearly  made  by  fingers. 
And  she  had  been  dead,  Laneham  told 
them,  for  probably  two  hours. 

But  that  was  only  a  part  of  it. 
The  door  from  that  swimming  pool  to 
the  hall  was  locked.  The  key  was  on  the 
inside.  Every  door  of  the  apartment  was 
locked;  every  window.  And  no  detailed 
searching,  taken  up  again  and  again, 
from  doors  to  windows,  and  from  windows 
to  every  closet  and  corner  where  a  man 
might  hide,  revealed  either  murderer  or 
madman,  or  any  way  in  which  he  could 
have  made  his  escape. 

CHAPTER   III 

OP  A  MURDER  NOTE,  THREE  SPECIAL  DEPU- 
TIES, AND  ZANCRAY'S  POSTULATE  AGAIN 

O.00D!  Sit  down,  now.  And  we're  go- 
^-'  ing  to  stay  here  for  an  hour  if  need 
be — till  our  nerves  are  right  again!" 

It  was  the  Doctor  who  was  speaking. 
Taking  the  Judge  with  him,  he  had  re- 
turned and  sought  a  haven  for  a  time  at 
least  at  his  house.  But  all  the  horror  of 
the  thing  was  still  upon  them  both. 

"And,  Bishy,"  Laneham  continued, 
"you  ask  if,  after  all,  it  mightn't  in  some 
way  have  been  an  accident?  Then,  be- 
fore we  go  further,  I'll  have  to  show  you 
this." 

He  took  something  from  his  wallet. 
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CAM.  PAT.  M*i 


PAT.    rtO.    lit/ ISO* 


PATENT  MATTRESS 


The  Plschman  Mattress — comfortably  noiseless; 
makes  sleep  recuperative.  It  is  guaranteed  for  ' 
3.000  nights— nearJy  ten  years.  The  tick  is  all 
that  can  wear  out  and  that  can  be  renewed,  thus 
:idding  another  3,000  nights  of  comfortable  sleep. 
Think  of  the  economy   of  this! 

.'i-fO    little    coil    springs    arranged,    wrapped    In    felt,  ' 
the  only  noiseless  spring  mattress  built. 
It    adapts    itself   to    the    contour    of   the   body,    thus 
ensuring  the  utmost  In  comfort  and  relaxation. 
Ask    yonr    dealer    for    the    Flgchman    mattress,    or 
write    us   direct. 

The  Toronto  Pad  Co.,  Ltd.,  ^'i,Vou''c«: 

Buffalo  and  Chicaca 
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MADE    IN    CANADA. 

Wri'o  TO-DAY  for  illustrated  Book- 
let '■  B  "  describing  the  various  styles 
and  t.zes  of  "Elite"  and  "Peerless" 
Folding  Tables.      It's  FREE. 


UNDER  THE  BED 

CLIP  it  under  the  bed  when  you're 
•^  through  with  your  sewing.  Carry 
it  up  and  down  stairs  under  your  arnu 
The 

mELITE 

'      FOLDING  TABLE ' 

is  useful  all  over  the  house.  Only 
weighs  11  lbs.,  yet  steady  and  strong 
— never  a  wobble!  Every  housewife 
can  see  a  hundred  different  uses  for 
such  a  table  in  her  home.  Your  Furni- 
ture Dealer  has  It,  or  will  get  it  for 
you.     Ask  him. 

HOURD    &    CO.,    MMITKD. 

Sole    Licevfsce»    and    Manufaclurers 

Ijondon,   Ont.  g.^ 


The  'Tederar Safety  First  Electric  Lamp 


Not  a FlasWight-BetjeH 


A  Handy  Lamp  For  Everybody-  Anywhere 


This  lamp  is  not  to  be  confused  with  the  common  Electric  Flashlights.  There  is  no  comparison. 
The  "Federal"  Electric  Lamp  gives  A  HUNDRED  HOURS  OF  LIGHT  from  a  single  ordinarj 
dry  battery.  To  Rive  you  the  same  amoimt  of  light  the  common  flashlight,  using  the  carbon  filament 
would  require  FOUR  batteries.  Use  the  FEDERAL  for  going  "down  cellar."  "up  garret,"  in  the 
sick  roam,  the  clothes  closet,  anywhere  where  a  light  is  required.  "The  Federal"  is  absoIut«ly 
safe,  clean,  and  convenient.  Use  it  ovt  of  doors— as  a  flasher  or  for  hours  at  a  time.  Useful 
everywhere — get    one ! 

It  will  prove  mighty  convenient  and  once  used  you  will  not  care  to  be  without  it. 
Enclose  postal  or  money  order  to-day.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  returned. 
Pricei$2.20 — delivered  to  any  address  in  Canada. 


GEORGE  J.  BEATTIE 

Tht  Electric  Shop 


72  Victoria  Street 
TORONTO,  CAN. 


It  win  pay  you 
to  write  for  the 
"Yankee"  Tool 
Book,  as  offer- 
ed In  this  ad. 
It  shows  all  of 
the  famous 
"Yankee"  tools 
for  boring  in 
wood,  drilling 
In  metal,  driv- 
ing and  draw- 
ing screws. 
Illustrates  the 
tools  In  use  and 
tells  of  thelf 
time  and  labor 
saving  benefits 
for  yon. 


No.  44  Push  Drill,  Has  adjustable  tension — you  set 
it  to  suit  hard  or  soft  wood,  large  or  small  drill.  Saves 
breakage  of  drill-points,  time  and  trouble.    $1.75. 


Ki^-lit    "Y.WKF.E"  Drill-points,  1/16  to  11/04.  held  points  up,  in  magazine  in  handle  «*• 

Your  dealer  can  supply  you 


"YANKEE"  TOOLS    9naAe  B^tm  Qtux^Aa^^^- 


f^ti„-.i":;.:?::"M:;;:,r:r.ri;;Lt  north  bros.  mfg.  co., Philadelphia 
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HEALTH 

Is  Necessary 

Health  is  necessary  to  the  proper 
conduct  of  cvery-day  affairs,  not 
only  in  tl.e  office;  the  factory  and 
work?hop,  but  as  essentially  in  the 
home.  During  the  warm  weather 
particularly,  cool,  sparkling,  bub- 
bling water  is  the  best  drink  (bet- 
ter than  your  pills,  drugs  and  ap- 
pliances) .  Copious  drinks  of  PURE 
cold  water  is  nature's  own  way  of 
keeping  up  health  and  efficiency. 

The  water  must  be  pure:  here  is 
where  the  PER- 
F  EC  T I  ON 
COOLER 
serves  you. 

With  a  "Per- 
fection" no 
impure  ice 
reaches  or 
touches  the 
water.  No 
other  cooler 
has  this  fea- 
t  u  r  e  .  Try 
drinking  plenty 
of  water  from 
a  "Perfection." 

The  InNtallution 
of  a  "PERFEC- 
TION COOLER" 
in  home,  office 
or  factory,  is  an 
InveHtment  that 
more  than  payn 
for  itself  In 
health  preserved 
and  increased 
efficiency. 

The 
Perfection 
Cooler  Co. 

LIMITED 

21    Alice 
Street 

TORONTO 
CAN. 


inGo/d 


Better  Babies 


Everj'       Young      Mother 
and     Expectant     Mother 
that     has     her     Baby's 
welfare    at    heart   should 
have     a     copy     of     DU. 
TWEDDELL'S  YOUNG 
MOTHER'S   GUIDE.     It   telLs  all 
about    baby,    its    care,    needs   and 
diet.     And  how  to  keep  baby  well. 
strong    and    beautiful. 
DR.    TWBDDBLL    is    consi<iered 
one    of    the    foremost    Child    Spe- 
cialists   of    to-day.      His   advice    to 
Young    Mothers    in    this    Guide    is 
well   worth  many   timee  the  price 
asked   for  it. 
WRITE      TO-DAY      for      circnlai 

giving     content*,     etc.,     or     better 

yet,     jti.st.    ifinit    one    dollar,    being    cost    of    Qxiide 

I'ostpald.   and   we   will   send  same  on   approval  with 

the   understanding    if   you   don't   find    it   all    we   *.ay, 

yon  can   i-etum  it  at  once  and  your  money  will   be 

refun(ied, 

I''(Ht  liM'.YS  SAKE  don't  delay.  "DO  IT  NOW." 

Just    arldreas 

MOTHERS'  GUIDE  ASSOCIATION 

Dept.  20.    306    Rrri*  Bide.    Toronto.   Ont. 

itot  told  at  itorei 


"I  hadn't  intended  to  bring  it  out  till 
later.  But  I  guess  you'll  have  to  get  it 
here.  I  picked  it  up  behind  the  desk  in 
Mrs.  Fisher's  little  writing-room." 

It  was  a  three-inch  square  of  greyish 
bond  such  as  is  often  made  up  into  mem- 
orandum pads.  And  it  bore  a  memoran- 
dum now.  For  beneath  a  death's  head  in 
red  ink,  drawn  like  a  school-boy's  carica- 
ture,— and  somehow  the  more  horrible  for 
that, — somebody  had  written,  with  the 
same  pen  apparently,  the  following: 

We   have  now   reached   the  point  where  It 
must   be  either  murder  or  suicide. 

And  beneath  that,  ir  black  ink  and  in 
another  hand: 

Couldn't     it     be     made     ti)     lool!     like     Uii 
accident? 

"Do  you  know  the  writing  below?" 
the  Doctor  asked. 

"Laney!"  Bishop  was  a  strong  man  and 
in  his  eventful  life  he  had  experienced 
much.  But  at  that  moment  he  was  only 
the  murdered  woman's  family  lawyer  and 
confidant.  "Laney,"  he  said,  weakly,  "it's 
— it's  Mrs.  Fisher's  own!" 

"I  thought  so.  But  you  don't  know  the 
first  writing?" 

"No."  The  Judge's  fat  round  face 
looked  sick  and  grey.  "But  it's  murder — 
murder,  even  if  she  believed  she  was  con- 
senting. And  the  cruel  devil  seems  to  have 
written  without  a  tremor!" 

"Well,  there's  this:  The  writing  at  least 
is   recognizable  enough." 

TT  was.  The  script  in  red  ink  at  the  top 
^  had  the  fine,  Elzevir-type  distinction 
seen  in  old  manuscripts,  and,  sometimes, 
in  the  label-writing  of  old  druggists. 

Bishop  had  let  himself  shakenly  down 
into  a  chair. 

"Old  man,"  he  said,  "is  there  any  part 
of  this  that  we'll  ever  be  able  to  under- 
stand? Even  my  note  from  her — why 
should  she  have  sent  for  me  on  this  day  of 
all  others?  And  have  you  learned  yet 
who  sent  the  hurry  call  that  took  you  to 
her  apartment?" 

"No,  it  went  first  to  my  down-town  of- 
fice, you  remember.  And  it's  closed  now 
for  the  night." 

"And  the  woman  from  across  the  court 
in  hysterics — who  heard  the  'argument,' 
and  some  one  crying  'See,  see!'  and  'No, 
no,  no!'" 

"I  had  her  show  me  where  her  win- 
dows are.  She  couldn't  have  heard  any- 
thing within  ten  rooms  of  the  swimming- 
pool.  It's  the  Fisher  servants'  quarters 
that  look  on  hers." 

"And  that  alarm  to  the  Electric  Pro- 
tection people  from  the  jewel  safe?" 

"They're  blocked,  too,  absolutely.  So 
far,  they  haven't  even  been  able  to  locate 
the  safe!  The  thing  is  worked  into  the 
wall,  and  probably  covered  by  the  built- 
in  furniture  somewhere.  They  always 
hide  them  now.  And  until  the  E.  P.  dia- 
gram boss  gets  back — — " 

"I  know,  I  know.  But,  Lord,  Lord,  at 
bottom.,  what  has  all  that  to  do  with  it? 
Wall  safes  and  pearls,  and  a  cheap,  every- 
day attempt  at  robbery!  All  that  is  out- 
side— utterly  beside  the  mark!" 

Once  more  Bishop  got  to  his  feet. 

"I — I  don't  know  what  that  knocking — 
that  knocking  alone — ^^seemed   to   say  to 


Gnjoy 


Hear  it  played  on  a  .  Newcouibe 
Piano;  Canada's  Porem'ost  Piano, 
the  piano  with  an  exquisite  tone 
quality  of  exceptional  purity  and 
sweetness.  The  only  piano  equip- 
ped with  Howard's  Patent  Straining 
Rod. 

It  you  cannot  play,  but  love  music, 
get  a  Newcombe  Player  Piano.  The 
human-like  control  and  perfect 
tone  quality  make  this  Player 
Piano  especially  capable  of  produc- 
ing the  wonderful  Easter  tnuslc 
creations — up-to-date  and  artistic — 
and  wil!  give  life-long  service. 

Call  at  our  WarerooniH  or  upon  our 
nearest  asrent  and  make  a  careful 
examination  of  our  I'ianos.  If  more 
convenient,  write   UB. 

Special  price  and  attention  given  to 
Mail  Orders. 

Newcombe    Piano    Co.,    Limited 

H»d  Office  and  Wsrwooim: 
359  Yonge  St..  Toronto,  Ont. 


LAtrBOARD 


makes  houses  warm  in  winter, 
cool  in  summer,  dry  and  com- 
fortable always  Made  of  heavy 
Asphalt-Mastic,  surfaced  on  one 
side  with  tough  sulphite  fibre 
board,  and  reinforced  on  the  other 
side  with  No.  1  kiln-dried  lath 
uniformly  spaced.  Comes  in  sheets 
4  feet  wide,  and  from  4  to  16 
feet  in  length,  as  desired,  ready 
to  be  applied  direct  to  studding 
or  ceiling  joists  by  any  carpenter 
or  handy  man.  Gives  handsome 
panelled  effects. 

Write  for  samples  and  "Bishopric 
Products"  Booklets  to 

The   Bishopric    Wall   Board 
Company,  Limited 

Office  and  Factory, 
544  Bank  Street,  Ottawa,  Canada 


COATED  LINEN 
COLLARS 


|Tiy  One  on  the  Abso- 
Jlutc  Guarantee  of  the 
Makers. 

We  stand  back  of  it. 
Have  shown  the  greatest 
improvements  of  any  collars 
ofrere<l  to  the  trade  since  1879. 
The  slit  over  the  reinforced 
button-hole,  prevents  the  button 
prwising  on  the  neck,  ami  allows  freetlom  in  adjuat- 
inK  tie.  The  flexible  talw  prevent  breaking  at  the 
front  fold.  Sold  by  the  best  dealers  in  every  city. 
THE  PARSONS  &  PARSONS  CANADIAN  CO. 

Hamilton.  Ontario 
Made  in  Canada  Wriu  for  bookltt  on  itjUt 
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you.  But  it  took  me  straight  back  to 
atories  my  nurse  used  to  tell  me  of  people 
wrho'd  sold  their  souls,  and  then,  at  the 
dreadfully  appointed  hour " 

"Yes,  yes!  That  is  the  very  feeling  it 
put  in  me." 

"And  then,  the  voice!    If  that  was  not 

the  voice  of  the  lost  man's  spirit But 

— lost  man's?  After  that,  Doctor,  after 
that?"  And  he  pointed  to  where,  before 
him  on  the  table,  there  still  lay  that  little 
memorandum  of  murder.  "Shall  I  not 
rather  say  lost  woman's?" 

"Easy,  now,  Bishy.  Easy!  You  know, 
in  a  few  minutes  we'll  have  to  be  going 
back  again.  Tell  me  about  Fisher.  It 
was  you  who  had  to  meet  him,  wasn't  it?" 

"Yes — and  that,  too."  He  tried  to 
smoke  again.  "Laney,  you  know  they 
never  hit  it  off — no  woman  could  with  a 
man  like  him.  But,  at  times  like  this,  I 
think  it's  sometimes  hardest  on  the  man 
when  he  hasn't — when  he  hasn't  played 
the  game." 

"No  doubt  of  it." 

"I've  always  detested  him,  and  said  so. 
Even  when  he  comes  to  the  office  on  busi- 
ness, I  make  Potter  take  him.  And  he'd 
been  at  the  office  all  to-day — since  morn- 
ing. I  heard  him  'phoning  her  at  noon. 
Daphne  Hope  was  speaking  to  her,  too. 
And  he  tried  to  reach  her  again  when  I 
did,  about  three.  It  seems  he'd  been  get- 
ting himself  in  bad  somehow  only  yester- 
day. .  .  .  She'd  threatened  to  leave 
him.  .  .  .  And  he  kept  telling  me 
about  it,  over  and  over  again  to-night.  I 
couldn't  get  away  from  it.  .  .  .  But 
they'd  made  it  up,  he  says.  That's  how 
he  came  to  be  bringing  Potter  home  for 
dinner.  And  afterward  they  were  all  go- 
ing to  'Carmen'!" 

"Could  he  tell  you  anything  that  might 
offer  any  light?" 

"He  wouldn't  believe  the  half  of  what 
we  had  to  tell  him — any  more  than  the 
police  would.  But  would  any  one?  Think 
of  how  it  sounds.  The  doors  bolted.  Some 
one — or  something — still  there,  and  yet 
not  there — and  the  poor  woman  dead  per- 
haps for  hours!" 

He  turned  and  smiled  at  Lanehara,  un- 
happily. 

"Do  you  remember,  too,  what  our  talk 
was  about,  on  the  way  uptown  to-day? 
Crimes  and  mysteries!  You  were  asking 
for  one?" 

"No! — no,  thank  you!"  The  Doctor 
shuddered  and  drank  again.  "I  prefer 
something  more  human  and  less " 

THE  telephone  was  ringing.  He  crossed 
to  the  desk  and  answered  it. 

"Yes.  Yes,  speaking.  .  .  .  Why, 
D.Hope!     .     .     .     Oh,  it's  the  Judge  you 

want?     No?    Both  of  us? Then  I'll 

put  him  on  at  the  other  receiver." 

He  motioned  to  Bishop  that  there  was  a 
second  instrument  behind  his  chair. 

"I'm  at  the  Casa  Grande," — the  girl's 
strong  young  voice  came  to  them,  poig- 
antly  and  achingly, — "and  I  was  one  of 
Mrs.  Fisher's  friends,  you  know." 

"Yes — yes." 

"But  it  isn't  only  that.  They — the 
police — the  head  detective — are  holding 
Mr.  Willings." 

To  Be  Continued 


Sent  to  You  on 


10  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL 

The  World  Famous  Grand  Prize 


EoSBJOi, 


Electric 
Vacuum 
Cleaner 


Here  is  your  opportunity  of 
trying  the  easy-gliding,  deep- 
cleaning  Eureka  Vacuum 
Cleaner  for  10  whole  days  in 
your  own  home  free  of  all 
cliarge.  Remember  this  is  the 
Eureka  Cleaner  that  won  the 
Grand  Prize  at  the  World's 
International  Panama  -  Pacific 
Exposition,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


The  Eureka  won  this  Grand  Prize — the  highest  of  all  awards — in  competitioa 
with  practically  all  other  makes  of  Electric  Vacuum  Cleaners.  This  proves 
beyond  all  question  that  the  Eureka  Cleaner  is  the  deepest-cleaning,  the  smooth- 
est-running and  the  most  durable  electric  Vacuum  Cleaner  on  the  market  to-day. 
It's  this  identical  Cleaner  that  we  now  offer  to  send  to  your  home  to-day  on 
10    days'    free    trial. 

SPECIAL  EASY  PAYMENTS 

That's  a  fact.  You  can  buy  this  splendid  machine  on  easy  payments — just 
a  few  cents  a  day  at  the  rock  bottom  special  factory  price.  You  can  get  the 
machine  direct  from  the  manufacturers,  and  best  of  all,  on  terms  that  will  suit 
you.     Only  a  limited  number  of  machines  will  be  sold  on  these  terms. 

FULL  DETAILS  FREE 

Send  us  your  name  and  address  at  once.  A  postcard  or  letter 
will  do,  and  the  minute  we  hear  from  you,  we  will  mail  you  out 
beautiful  Free  lIluKtrated  Circular,  and  the  full  details  of  our 
wonderful  Free  Trial  Oflfer  and  Special  Easy  Payment  Plan. 
Remeniber,  no  cost  to  you.     Write  to-day.     Address: 

ONWARD  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  k°RYiN°oNVARio''Sk'Ny5J[ 


HOLMES- HOWARD   "'^'"='"*" 


Marine  Motors 


The  Holmes-Howard  motor  illustrated  Is  a 
strictly  lilgh-griirte,  light-weight,  unit  power  plant 
of  the  two-cycle,  three-port  type.  It  has  two  cylind- 
ers, cast  in  a  block,  and  is  r.lted  at  6  to  8  horse- 
power. The  motor  complete,  including  reverse 
gear,  magneto  and  all  equipment,  weighs  onl'  •. 
125  lbs.  f 

Suitable     for     Many     Types     of    Boats. — This  k. 
motor    was    designed     especially     for    small  .^^Kf~^\ 

nmabouts  and  fine  yacht  tenders  or  dinghys.  -^^^Br_ 
It  is  light  enongh  to  install  in  a  canoe, 
fast  enongh  foT  a  racer,  and  powerful 
enough  to  drive  a  25-foot  boat  8  to  10 
miles  per  hour.  Combining  power,  speed 
and  light  weight,  it  is  one  of  the  most  ^^ 
"versatile"  little  motors  made.  ^RKP 

Write  for  prices  on  4  and   G-cylinder 
motors. 

Canadian    and    Colonial    Dealert^ 
Wanted. 

Tlie  Holmes-Howard  Motor  Co., 


Main  Office:    36  Rowland  Building, 
54  State  St.,  Detroit,  Micli., U.S.A. 
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Public  Speakers  in 
Canada 

Continued  from  page  16 

FOSTER  speaks  and  his  audience 
thrills.  John  Doe,  M.P.,  LL.D.,  speaks 
and  his  audience  sneaks  out.  I  wonder 
why.  The  general  principle  of  the  thing 
can  be  briefly  suggested.  The  man  who, 
like  Sir  George  Foster,  can,  by  the  play  of 
language,  drive  your  harried  old  ban- 
queter back  to  his  childhood  and  make 
him  throw  sticks  up  into  the  butternut 
tree  and  look  for  hen's  nests  in  the  hay- 
mow, has  put  self-consciousness  into  the 
camphor-bag.  His  is  not  a  trick  of  words. 
It  is  no  trick  at  all.  It  is  an  adventurous 
imagination,  a  nature  too  philosophic  to 
be  stubborn  or  timid  in  the  presence  of 
new  ideas,  too  poetic  to  lack  for  wit,  too 
well-schooled  in  all  breeds  of  human  na- 
ture to  be  parochial  or  stuffy.  They 
gloried  over  Foster  in  his  journeys 
through  England  a  few  years  ago,  wrote 
Oxford-bred  sketches  of  him,  superficial 
and  erratic  enough  to  madden  a  saint. 
But  the  sketchers  seemed  to  agree  that 
he  scarcely  had  a  superior  in  the  range 
of  British  politics,  Sir  George,  perhaps 
better  than  any  other  Canadian  follows 
the  law  of  Lincoln.  He  breaks  his  poli- 
tical speeches  in  two,  first  convincing  the 
intellect;  second,  clinching  the  victory 
by  coaxing  the  emotions.  In  other  words, 
he  speaks  according  to  plan.  So  does 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier.  So  emphatically, 
does  Lloyd  George,  and  so  did  Webster, 
Lord  Brougham,  Cobden,  Beaconsfield, 
Demosthenes,  Cicero,  Phillips,  Sumner, 
Gladstone.  These  men  wrote  out  their 
speeches  in  full,  well  in  advance  of  the 
time  set  for  delivery.  They  pruned  them, 
simplified  and  shortened  them  and  en- 
riched them,  until  the  contents  for  prac- 
tical   purposes    were    verbally    familiar. 

Whether  with  our  own  few  great 
speakers  or  those  of  other  times  and  coun- 
tries, the  introduction,  the  peroration, 
and  at  least  a  few  climactic  passages  of  the 
speech  have  been  memorized  in  every  de- 
tail. A  speaker  who  knows  exactly  how 
he  will  begin  and  has  a  few  ready-pre- 
pared arrows  for  his  pausing  points,  and 
can  swing  into  his  memorized  peroration 
the  moment  the  audience  starts  to  yawn 
can  hardly  make  a  total  failure  of  plat- 
form work  and  certainly  is  borrowing 
the  thunder  of  the  very  gods  themselves. 

Comparisons  between  Canadian  and 
British  political  speakers  lead  nowhere 
and  therefore  cannot  be  entered  in  an  un- 
critical piece  of  family  discussion  such 
as  this.  "Style  is  the  physiognomy  of  the 
mind,"  said  Schopenhauer,  and  for  any- 
one to  pretend  that  the  intellectual 
physiognomy  of  Rt.  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour, 
for  instance,  could  be  made  the  copy- 
book for  Australia  or  Canada  is  to  pre- 
tend that  an  Icelandic  schoolboy  could 
feel  comfortable  at  a  Burmese  death- 
dance.  Mr.  Asquith,  similarly,  cannot  be 
usefully  discussed  as  the  peer  or  superior 
of  Foster,  Laurier  and  Co.,  in  platform 
power  because  in  training  and  opportun- 
ity their  roads  never  knew  one  another's 
dust. 
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Over  fourteen  tons  of  paper  are  used 
in  this  issue  of  MacI.ean's  Magazine, 
1,995  pounds  for  the  cover  alone  and 
26,280  pounds  for  the  inside.  Two 
hundred  and  thirty-three  pounds  of 
black  ink  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty  pounds  of  colored  ink  are  re- 
quired to  turn  that  white  paper  into 
the  magazine  you  have  in  your 
hands. 

Five  linotype  (type-setting)  ma- 
chines, seven  cylinder  presses,  and 
an  army  of  compositors,  make-up 
men,  pressmen,  feeders,  folders, 
binders  and  mailers  are  employed  in 
the  mechanical  department  of  the 
MacLean  Publishing  Company  to  the 
end  that  you  receive  your  copy  of 
Macl.ean's  promptly  on  the  15th  of 
each  month. 

The  mechanical  production  of  a 
high-class  magazine  is  an  undertak- 
ing demanding  an  organization  and 
an  equipment  of  a  high  order,  and 
consumes  a  much  greater  quantity  of 
paper  and  ink  than  the  general  pub- 
lic imagine. 


\\'e  take  more  than  usual  pride  in 
this  June  number  of  MacLean's.  To 
l)e  able  to  present  to  our  readers  in 
one  number  the  best  work  of  such 
distinguished  Canadian  writers  as 
Stringer,  MacFarlane,  Laut,  Gadsby, 
Sullivan,  Service,  Leese  and  Craick, 
is  no  small  achievement. 


This  June  number  is,  we  believe, 
the  best  balanced  magazine  we  have 
yet  published.  Arthur  Stringer's 
charming  new  serial,  "The  Anatomy 


of  Love,"  opens  well.  Our  readers 
will  note  the  Canadian  setting  and 
promptly  recognize  in  Amboro — un- 
der the  thin  disguise — a  well-known 
Canadian  institution  of  learning.  One 
smiles  with  Mr.  Stringer  at  the  owl- 
ish eye-glassed  old-young  professor  of 
science  seriously  propounding  to  an 
embarrassed  undergraduate  the  de- 
vastating question,  "What  is  Love?" 
Enter  Anne  Appleby.  Sybil  Shotwell 
carols  from  behind  the  plum  blos- 
soms. The  triangle  is  described.  As 
the  professor  of  mathematics  would 
say,  "a  beautiful  problem !"  Mr. 
Stringer  has  to  solve  it  and  we  im- 
agine he  will  have  his  capable  hands 
fully  employed. 

Agnes  C.  Laut  continues  in  this 
issue  her  startling  revelations  of  Ger- 
man intrigue  and  criminality  in 
United  States.  Miss  Laut,  a  native 
of  Western  Canada,  is  undoubtedly 
closer  to  inside  politico-diplomatic 
information  in  the  United  States 
than  any  other  writer.  Her  articles 
in  MacLean's  Magazine,  almost  in- 
credible when  published  a  few 
months  ago,  have  been  verified  be- 
yond a  doubt  by  subsequent  develop- 
ments in  the  United  States  Federal 
Courts.  Mi.ss  Laut  will  begin  a  new 
series  of  inside  war  articles  in  the 
next  issue  of  MacLean's. 

Canadian  public  service  enterprise 
in  the  West  Indies  and  South  Am- 
erica has  been  familiar  in  a  vague 
way  through  the  medium  of  stock 
exchange  information  to  most  read- 
ers of  MacLean's.  Mr.  Arnot  Craick 
in  this  is.sue  of  MacLean's  gives  for 
the  first  time  a  really  adequate  in- 
sight into  the  .stupendous  engineer- 
ing and  financial  adventures  of  the 
late  Dr.  F.  S.  Pearson  and  his  Cana- 
dian allies  of  Toronto,  Montreal  and 
Tlalifax  in  the  West  Indies,  Mexico 
and  Brazil.     It  is  a  story  no  Cana- 


dian can  read  without  wonder  and 
admiration. 


"Behind  the  Bolted  Door?"  "Un- 
der the  Blue  Ensign"  and  the 
"Review  of  Reviews"  department  are 
other  features  we  particularly  recom- 
mend this  month.  When  you  have 
read  this  issue  through,  we  would  ap- 
preciate an  expression  of  your  opin- 
ion of  our  efl'orts.  MacLean's  is 
])ublished  for  you.  We  want  your 
personal  interest  and  your  sugges- 
tions. 


MacLean's  continues  to  increa.se  in 
favor  with  all  the  best  classes  of  Cana- 
dians. The  spirit  of  active  Cana- 
dianism  reflected  in  our  pages  is 
more  and  more  appreciated  these 
days,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  new  sub- 
scribers every  day  added  to  our  lists. 
During  April  2,020  new  subscriptions 
were  received.  These  represent  the 
best  elements  in  Canadian  life,  read- 
ers who  write  us  expressing  appre- 
ciation of  the  fact  that  in  MacLean's 
they  now  have  a  high-class,  distinc- 
tively Canadian  magazine. 

So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to 
check  up  their  occupations,  these 
subscribers  received  during  April, 
may  be  classified  as  follows: 


Merchants 

107 

Contractors 

t 

Maniifacturor>; 

21 

Sec.'s  ami  Treas 

s.      4 

Managers 

35 

Mechanics 

12 

Prlneipals 

7 

Lumbermen 

4 

Teacliers 

120 

Town  Clerks 

3 

Accountants 

32 

C.  Engineers 

3 

Travellers 

10 

Miscellaneous 

55 

Farmers 

1C7 

Agents 

10 

In  all 

044 

Doctors 

15 

Lawyers 

Dentists 

13 
0 

Occupations  not 
learned 

1,878 

Clergymen 

7 

Bankers 

fi 

Total 

2.020 
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Little  Miss  Canada  will  greet  you 
from  the  front  cover  of  July  Mac- 
Lean's.  She  expects  a  warm  wel- 
come. We  don't  think  you  can 
resist  her.     We  know  we  couldn't. 
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Arthur  Stringer, 
from  a  recent 
photograph . 


EDITOR'S  NOTE.— Herewith  is 
presented  the  first  instalment  of 
Arthur  Stringer's  remarkably  fine 
new  story.  It  has  a  Canadian  set- 
ting and  will  have  a  special  interest 
for  Canadian  readers.  It  is  largely 
due  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Stringer 
has  returned  to  his  old  Canadian 
home  that  this  story — decidedly  one 
of  the  best  he  has  written — ap- 
peared thus  for  the  first  time  in  a 
magazine  published  in  Canada.  It 
has  been  written  since  he  took  up 
his  residence  again  in  Chatham,  On- 
tario, and  bears  the  imprint  of  his 
remarkable  versatility  perhaps  more 
markedly  than  any  previous  work 
he  has  done. 


The  Anatomy 
By        of  Love 

ARTHUR  STRINGER 

Illustrated    by    HARRY    C.    EDWARDS 


CHAPTER  I 

THE    WALLS   OF   LABOR 


HERE    is    just    one    thing, 
Waggles,  before  you  go." 
"Yes,    sir,"   Waggles   meekly 
replied. 

"I  am  overlooking  this — er — this 
indiscretion   on 
your    part.      But 
the   fact   remains 
that  it  was  an  in- 
discretion. Under- 
graduates of  this 
college  have  been 
distinctly    forbid- 
den    to     study 
astronomy     from 
the    top     of    the 
Tower  with  young 
ladies.  As  for  the 
obviously  indecor- 
ous hour  at  which 
you  chose  to  pur- 
sue these  studies, 
your   contention 
that    astronomical    observations    can    be 
made  only  after  dark  is  defensible  enough, 
even  though  the    argument    presupposes 
the  fact  that  you  surreptitiously  and  la- 
boriously mounted  this  Tower  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  planetary  research.   But  that 
matter  we  shall  now  regard  as  a  closed 
issue.  The  question  I  wish  to  put  to  you  is 
something  more  personal,  something  more 
vital." 

Waggles  shifted  uncomfortably.  He 
stared  furtively  at  the  green  baize  table 
littered  with  books  and  papers,  at  the 
figurine  of  Astarte  side  by  side  with  a 
bronze  statuette  of  the  many-breasted 
Artemis  of  Ephesus,  at  the  shining  round 
lenses  of  the  Dean's  eye-glasses  which 
threw  back  the  light  from  the  green- 
globed  reading  lamp. 

"Waggles,"  said  the  Dean  of  Amboro, 
resting  his   elbows  on   the  arms   of  his 


chair  and  leaning  his  finger-tips  medita- 
tively together,  "What  is  love?" 

"I  beg  pardon,  sir?"  gasped  Waggles, 
recoiling  visibly. 

"That  is  a  plain  question  put  in  plain 
words.  Just  what  does  this  word  'Love' 
imply  to  you?" 

Waggles  glanced  towards  the  door. 

"I — I  really  don't  know,  sir!" 

"But  aren't  you  in  love?" 

■f^AGGLES'  color  deepened.     He  re- 

'  '  mained  silent,  although  a  distinct 
tendency  to  edge  towards  the  door  did  not 
escape  the  eyes  of  the  Dean  of  Amboro, 
who  sighed  with  plaintive  satisfaction. 

"Then  if  you  have  experienced  that 
most  primary  of  all  the  instincts,  surely 
you  have  some  ideas  about  it.  And  surely, 
as  a  man  of  intelligence,  of  intelligence 
considerably  above  that  of  the  ordinary 
Amboro  undergraduate,  you  are  able  to 
articulate  those  ideas." 

"But  that's  something  the  fellows  never 
talk  about,"  maintained  Waggles,  in  the 
second  wind  of  his  courage. 

"And  why  not?"  pursued  the  scholar  be- 
hind the  green-baize  table-top  and  the 
glimmering  eye-glasses.  "Why  should 
the  operation  of  a  perfectly  natural  in- 
stinct promptly  degenerate  into  a  sort  of 
mental  euthanasia?  Why  should  the  mind, 
in  a  matter  like  this,  emulate  the  cricket, 
which  is  reputed  to  be  so  proud  of  its 
song  that  it  forgets  to  feed  and  dies  sing- 
ing?" 

Waggles,  shifting  from  one  foot  to  an- 
other, felt  that  something  was  expected  of 
him. 

"But  it's — it's  not  a  simple  thing,"  he 
inspiredly  protested. 

"With  that  point.  Waggles,  you  stand 
on  perfectly  sound  g:round.  Herbert 
Spencer,  in  fact,  has  even  ventured  to 
anticipate  you  there.  Clustering  about 
the  physical  feeling  constituting  its  nuc- 
leus are  subsidiary  feelings  such  as  those 
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awaken^  by  beauty  of  face  and  figure, 
and  thd8|  grounded  on  human  attachment, 
and  re^yrence,  and  self-esteem,  together 
with '^ore  of  appreciation,  of  sympathy,  of 
freedom,  even  of  property  itself.  Asd  all 
these,  under  excitation,  tend  both  to  in- 
teract and  unite  Into  that  immense  aggre- 
gate which  we  so  loosely  designate  as 
Romantic  Love." 

"Yes,  sir,"  acknowledged  the  non-com- 
mittal Waggles. 

"But  the  point  is,"  pursued  the  man  of 
science  behind  the  green-baize  table-top. 
"just  what  do  we  mean  by  Romantic  Love? 
How  long  has  it  been  romantic?  Is  this 
emotional  hyperaesthesia  something  fixed 
and  persistent  in  the  race,  or  is  it  the  pro- 
duct of  comparatively  modern  civiliza- 
tion? Must  we  limit  it  to  Schopenhauer's 
'instinct  of  philoprogenitiveness,'  and  re- 
gard it  as  a  sort  of  specialized  sexual 
desire,  or  must  we  make  it  embrace  not 
only  the  individualized  affection  of  the 
modern  but  also  that  ecstatic  friendship 
and  that  regard  for  the  universal  which 
we  usually  accept  as  Platonic  love?  Was 
romantic  love  between  unmated  man  and 
woman  unknown  before  Dante's  Vita 
Nuova,  and  was  Greek  love  only  that  con- 
jugal and  post-matrimonial  tenderness 
which  such  men  as  Boas  and  Finck  would 
have  us  believe?  Or  was  Eskstein,  remem- 
bering Ovid  and  his  Ars  Amoris,  remem- 
bering Sappho  of  Lesbos,  remembering 
Diotima  herself,  who,  according  to  Plato, 
gave  Socrates  the  first  true  discourse  on 
such  a  theme, — I  say,  was  Eskstein  right 
in  his  contention  that  love  is  as  enduring 
and  unchanging  as  the  poets  would  have 
us  believe?" 

't^'AGGLES,  feeling  the  searching 
'"  lenses  on  him,  like  head-lights,  re- 
mained uncomfortably  silent. 

"What,  Waggles,  is  your  opinion  on 
that?"  prompted  the  man  of  science. 

"That's  something  I've — I've  never  gone 
into,"  was  Waggles's  altogether  inade- 
quate reply. 

"Precisely,"  said  the  Dean  of  Amboro, 
with  dolorous  triumph.  "And  it's  some- 
thing which  nobody  else  seems  to  want  to 
go  into.  It's  something  which  science  it- 
self has  neglected,  although  Spencer  ac- 
knowledges that  perhaps,  on  the  whole, 
this  phenomenon  of  falling  in  love  is  the 
most  interesting  episode  in  the  career  of 
the  ordinary  man  and  woman.  And  if 
men  decline  to  go  into  the  matter,  as 
you  put  it,  how  are  we  ever  going  to  reach 
the  truth  about  it?" 

This  question  seemed  to  nonplus  the 
discomfited  Waggles. 

"What's  the  good  of  ti-yivf/  to  find  out 
the  truth  about  it?"  he  finally  inquired. 

"That  question.  Waggles,  is  not  con- 
sistent with  the  spirit  of  science.  Other- 
wise, one  might  ask  what's  the  good  of 
tr3dng  to  find  out  the  truth  about  any- 
thing!" 

The  only  truth  seeming  to  trouble  Wag- 
gles at  the  moment  was  that  a  mild  and 
moonlit  night  of  early  summer  lay  beyond 
those  musty  Deanery  walls  and  that  from 
the  shadowy  gloom  of  the  huge  maples 
just  south  of  the  Tennis  Courts  he  could 
hear  the  broken  sound  of  music  and 
laughing  voices.  And  not  all  of  those 
voices,  seeing  it  was  Commencement 
Week,  were  the  voices  of  men. 


"So  what,  Waggles,  are  we  going  to  do 

about  it?"  the  older  man  asked  with  the 
same  weary  tolerance  that  a  nurse  might 
use  towards  an  incorrigibly  fretful  child. 
Waggles,  resenting  that  note  of  intellec- 
tual condescension,  looked  his  tormentor 
squarely  between  the  eyes. 

"Why  not  ask  the  women  something 
about  it?"  he  demanded,  backing  towards 
the  door  as  he  spoke.  This  movement  gave 
his  question  a  not  undesired  touch  of  the 
valedictory. 

'T^HE  spectacled  psychologist  at  the  far 
-*-  side  of  the  reading-lamp  sighed  more 
heavily  than  before.  For  Waggles  had  hit 
on  the  one  stumbling-block  along  the  path 
of  all  ethnographic  success.  You  simply 
couldn't  ask  women  about  such  things. 
Questionnaires  on  that  theme,  Macraven 
had  found,  were  only  too  sadly  impossible. 
His  efforts  along  that  line  had  already 
over-embarrassed  him,  both  as  a  professor 
and  a  man.  His  President,  in  fact,  had 
mildly  intimated  that  universities  did  not 
subsidize  research  in  the  intricacies  of 
erotic  adventure.  And  even  though  the 
Royal  Anthropological  Institute  of  Great 
Russell  Street  has  openly  commended 
your  work  on  the  Marriage  Codes  of  the 
Blonde  Esquimaux,  you  can't  expect  to 
discuss  the  exogamy  and  endogamy  of 
African  bush-tribes  with  the  ladies  of  a 
staid  and  straight-backed  Canadian 
town,  any  more  than  you  can  line  up  a 
row  of  girls  and  expect  them  to  enlighten 
you  on  the  psychology  of  courtship,  even 
though  both  Bonn  and  Heidelberg  had 
acknowledged  you  to  be  a  second  Gillen. 
It  was  the  old  paradox  of  finding  the 
Espousal  Rites  of  the  Upper  Niger  al- 
ways at  your  elbow,  but  the  neogamistic 
data  of  your  next-door  neighbor  forever 
withheld  from  view. 

Even  Waggles,  the  simple-minded  Wag- 
gles, had  served  to  bring  this  home  to 
Macraven  for  the  hundredth  time.  And 
when  the  Dean  of  Amboro,  emerging  from 
his  brown  study,  looked  up  to  address  this 
same  simple-minded  youth,  he  found  that 
Waggles  was  no  longer  in  the  room.  That 
robust  and  rebellious  specimen  had  wrig- 
gled from  the  cabinet-pin  and  escaped. 

Macraven,  with  still  another  sigh,  got 
up  from  his  chair  and  went  to  the  window. 
Beyond  the  shadowy  maples  he  could  hear 
the  lilt  and  throb  of  guitars,  and  the  tinkle 
of  mandolins,  and  rising  above  the  music, 
now  and  then,  the  sound  of  light  and 
youthful  voices.  And  some  of  those  voices, 
he  knew,  were  the  voices  of  young  women. 

It  was  the  old,  the  never-ending  game; 
it  was  the  Senegalese  charming  the  heart 
of  his  woman  with  the  beat  of  the  tom- 
tom in  orgiastic  glooms;  it  was  the  twi- 
light shepherd  of  the  Pyrenees  wooing 
his  reluctant  mate  by  means  of  the  three - 
stringed  rebeck. 

Yet  it  made  Macraven's  thoughts  go 
back  to  his  own  youth,  to  other  nights  of 
quiet  moonlight,  when  he  had  leaned  from 
a  window  in  Oxford  and  heard  much  the 
same  music  and  across  the  level  Mag- 
dalen lawns  listened  to  much  the  same 
light-noted  and  happy  voices.  And  still 
later,  in  Heidelberg,  he  had  often  enough 
looked  out  on  the  same  moonlight,  on  the 
same  odorous  beauty  of  earth  and  air,  on 
the  same  unphilosophizing  call  of  youth 
to  youth.    And  there,  too,  at  times,  he  had 


been  vaguely  depressed  by  the  sound  of 
distant  laughter  and  music. 

Yet,  in  some  way,  he  had  always 
seemed  above  it,  barred  off  and  detached 
from  it.  Instead  of  bending  over  mando- 
lins, he  had  bent  over  microscope-slides. 
And  instead  of  living,  he  had  been  busy  in 
writing  about  Life.  Instead  of  climbing 
tower-stairs  with  impressionable  young 
women,  after  the  manner  of  the  redoubt- 
able Waggles,  he  had  struggled  to  make 
the  name  "Amboro"  stand  for  something 
in  the  world  of  anthropology.  But  as  he 
leaned  out  over  the  narrow  stone  sill,  gazing 
across  the  Deanery  garden  already  frag- 
rant with  its  wealth  of  hyacinths,  and  out 
across  the  soft  green  of  the  campus,  pallid 
in  the  flat  moonlight,  and  up  to  the  great 
grey  Tower,  that  rose  so  sentinel-like 
above  its  huddled  college  roofs,  he  felt  a 
wayward  sense  of  isolation  creeping  over 
him.  He  was  no  longer  a  young  man.  He 
was  already  entered,  well  entered,  upon 
what  his  fellow-worker  in  Science  had 
called  "the  plateau  of  life."  Something 
had  faded  and  passed  away, — he  scarcely 
knew  what. 

Yet  it  was  only  in  fleeting  and  abstract- 
ed moments  like  this,  he  knew,  that  those 
years  of  effort  crept  back  to  him,  in  any 
way  touched  with  regret.  That  lost  youth, 
he  tried  to  tell  himself,  was  not  altogether 
a  youth  of  unhappiness.  Each  season  had 
known  its  accomplishment;  each  year  had 
marked  its  advance.  He  had  done  what 
he  had  set  out  to  do.  Amboro  had  indeed 
been  put  on  the  map  of  Anthropology,  and 
behind  him,  under  the  green-shaded  light 
on  his  sadly  littered  study-table,  lay  the 
last  pages  of  the  third  and  final  volume  of 
his  "Anatomy  of  Love." 

It  was,  in  a  way,  his  life  work,  or  one 
phase  of  his  life  work, — and  it  was  fin- 
ished. The  last  authority  had  been  con- 
sulted, the  last  reference  had  been  veri- 
fied. There  would  be  only  the  proof-read- 
ing; and  that  would  not  begin  until  the 
early  autumn.  No  tinkle  of  guitars,  he 
felt,  could  ever  carry  to  listening  ears, 
more  dulcet  music,  than  that  which  had 
arisen  from  the  quiet  scratching  of  his 
gold-handled  fountain-pen  as  he  slowly 
wrote  "Finis"  at  the  foot  of  his  last  page. 
His  college  year,  with  all  its  avocational 
drudgery,  was  over.  His  work  was  done. 
And  he  was  tired. 

T_TE  turned  back  to  the  Tower  again. 
■*^  vague  and  blue  above  him  in  the  soft 
moonlight.  It  had  always  stood  there,  a 
discreet  and  reticent  friend  to  his  mid- 
night questionings,  always  grim  and  reso- 
lute and  purposeful.  Sometimes,  it  is 
true,  he  had  listened  with  almost  joyous 
relief  to  the  birds  singing  so  crazily  from 
its  gargoyles  and  turrets.  He  had  watched 
it  soften,  spring  by  spring,  with  its  merci- 
fully enfolding  ivy.  But  he  had  always 
liked  it  best  in  its  midnight  taciturnity, 
isolated,  aloof,  unaltering,  silent  in  its 
aspirations,  alone  in  its  bald  and  unbend- 
ing strength. 

He  turned  to  the  wide  greensward  of 
the  moonlit  Campus  again,  as  the  sound 
of  women's  voices  fell  on  his  ear.  His  eye 
caught  the  flutter  of  ^heir  white  gowns 
against  the  blue-green  background.  He 
could  see  them  moving  across  the  moon- 
light, slowly,  aimlessly.  Some  younger 
girl  in  their  midst  was  singing.  The  dusk 


"You  can  turn  back,"  announced  the  girl.    "You're — er — quite  sure?"    "Yes — it's  on." 
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gave  a  touch  of  mystery  to  the  group;  the 
quiet  night  air,  cool  and  dark  and  fresh, 
seemed  to  muffle  and  mellow  their  voices, 
imparting  a  new  appeal  to  them,  a  new  al- 
lurement. 

A  sudden  inconsequential  pang  of  envy 
crept  through  the  young  Professor  of 
Anthropology,  leaning  out  from  his  little 
Deanery  window. 

His  youth  was  vanishing,  and  he  had 
missed  the  warmer  colors,  the  lighter 
things,  the  very  well-being  of  life.  A 
vague  yet  essential  something  of  existence 
had  eluded  him.  He  had  not  been  a  drone. 
Neither  had  he  been  a  dreamer.  But  even 
idleness,  he  suddenly  felt,  carried  with  it 
its  unmerited  compensations. 

The  careless  mandolin  and  guitar  music, 
as  he  leaned  there  listening,  began  to  ir- 
ritate him.  He  was  jealous  of  it,  of  its 
joyousness,  of  its  artlessness,  of  its  un- 
considering  and  unregretted  abandonment 
to  primal  emotion.  They  were  nothing  but 
a  band  of  college  boys,  gay  and  well- 
groomed  youths  of  the  Dormitories,  friv- 
olling away  the  last  evening  of  Commence- 
ment Week;  a  group  of  chattering  girls  in 
white,  idling  contentedly  about  in  the 
moonlight. 

HE  shut  the  small  diamond-paned  win- 
dows, sharply.  Then  he  drew  the 
curtains,  and  turned  a  little  wearily  to  his 
study-table. 

He  had  been  working  too  hard,  he  told 
himself,  as  he  pushed  back  the  litter  of 
papers  before  him.  He  had  been  living 
too  long  on  the  North  side  of  life.  The 
only  tower  he  had  watched  had  been  that 
cloistral  tower  of  granite.  It  was  a  tan- 
gible tower,  and  an  enduring  one,  cold  to 
the  touch,  sombre  to  the  eye.  But  beyond  it, 
he  had  always  indeterminately  felt,  there 
was  some  far-off  sister  tower,  some  frail- 
er thing  of  softly-fashioned  ivory,  the 
fragile  abode  of  idleness  and  dreams,  the 
pinnacle  of  poetry  and  longing.  That  was 
the  tower  his  over-studious  years  had  left 
untrodden.  And  that  was  the  tower  he 
most  needed  now,  he  told  himself,  before  it 
was  too  late. 

His  line  of  thought  was  disrupted  by  a 
sudden  knock  on  the  door.  His  listlessly 
authoritative  "Come"  was  answered  by 
the  unlooked  for  appearance  of  Taussig, 
the  associate  Professor  of  Philosophy. 
Macraven  rose  with  a  sudden  change  of 
expression,  from  diffidence  to  interest,  as 
he  saw  who  his  visitor  was.  But  Taussig 
motioned  him  back  into  his  seat  with  a 
wave  of  his  long  cherry  pipe-stem. 

The  difference  in  the  two  men  was 
marked.  The  associate  Professor  in  Phil- 
osophy was  short  and  stout.  The  eyes  that 
shone  out  from  under  the  shadows  of  his 
beetling  brows  were  small,  restless,  almost 
furtive  in  their  quickness  of  movement, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  settled  good  nature 
about  the  lines  of  the  mouth.  His  vest 
was  unbuttoned,  and  his  dress,  on  the 
whole,  tended  towards  untidiness,  redo- 
lent, as  always,  of  strong  tobacco.  His 
sentences  came  from  his  tongue  a  little 
loose  and  thick  in  utterance,  in  strange 
contradiction  of  his  unwavering  and  ma- 
chine-like precision  of  thought  on  the 
platform  before  his  classes. 

John  Herrin  Macraven,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  exceptionally  tall,  and  some- 


what clumsily  put  together  as  to  frame. 
His  shoulders  were  marked  by  that  slight 
roundness  which  is  sometimes  known  as 
the  scholar's  stoop.  His  face  was  clean- 
shaven, firm  and  clear-cut  in  outline,  but 
given  the  appearance  of  being  unusually 
long  and  ascetic-like  by  the  high  smooth 
forehead,  blocked  out  in  strokes  that  left 
it  almost  rectangular.  The  nose,  however, 
was  straight  and  well-chiselled,  with  the 
large  nostril  of  physical  strength,  latent 
01-  neglected.  The  marked  droop  of  the 
mouth-corners,  which  gave  the  face  its 
occasional  aspect  of  grimness,  might  be 
taken  as  a  conscious  and  deliberate  as- 
sumption of  the  authoritative  attitude,  so 
kindly  were  the  wide-set  hazel  eyes,  so 
pensive  their  abstracted  gaze.  The  hair 
was  thin  on  the  high  temples,  and  the 
face,  on  the  whole,  was  contemplative  and 
conciliating,  but  joyless.  In  moments  of 
strong  feeling,  as  of  outraged  Right,  it 
was  almost  saturnine,  and  only  the  ex- 
ercise of  a  sentry-like  will,  guarding  the 
widening  lines  of  abstraction,  saved  it 
from  being  an  emotional  and  betrayingly 
mobile  face.  An  air  of  fixed  preoccupa- 
tion, of  continuous  thought  along  ever- 
ramifying  avenues  of  research,  marked 
him  as  a  man  who  would  always  be  more 
an  observer  than  an  actor  in  life. 

Yet  there  was  something  perversely 
fresh  and  adolescent  about  him,  for  all 
his  sense  of  mental  maturity.  In  affairs 
not  of  the  mind,  in  fact,  he  was  still  a 
good  deal  of  the  boy.  But  even  this  again 
was  contradicted  by  the  impression  of 
something  untamed  and  irrepressible, 
carrying  with  it  the  conviction  that  any 
tranquillity  which  his  ever-questioning 
mind  might  attain  to,  would  be  wrung 
from  the  dust  of  struggle,  and  not  won 
from  the  serenity  of  a  spirit  resigned. 

'TpHERE  was,  in  fact,  something  un- 
-»■  tamed  and  aggressive  in  the  very 
gesture  with  which  Macraven  thrust 
back  from  him  a  loose  pyramid  of  exam- 
ination-papers heavily  overscored  with 
blue  penciling. 

"How's  Love?"  asked  Taussig,  as  he 
dropped  into  a  wide-armed  rattan  chair. 
The  associate  professor  in  Philosophy, 
Macraven  remembered,  always  asked 
that  question,  and  Macraven  himself  al- 
ways winced  at  it.  There  were  times, 
indeed,  when  he  strongly  suspected  it  was 
prompted  by  some  possible  incongruity 
between  his  personality  and  the  paths 
of  his  research-work.  But  Taussig  was 
the  enfant  terrible  of  the  Amboro  fac- 
ulty; allowances  had  to  be  made  for  him. 

"With  me,  it's  at  last  a  closed  issue," 
announced  the  man  at  the  desk. 

"On  paper?"  amended  Taussig.  There 
was  still  a  touch  of  mockery  in  his  tones. 

"On  paper!"  solemnly  conceded  Mac- 
raven. "Excepting  the  fact,  of  course, 
that  my  next  four  years  must  go  to  a 
study  of  Sexual  Selection." 

Taussig,  nursing  his  pipe-bowl  in  short 
thick  fingers,  nodded  comprehendingly. 

"And  you  feel  rather  lost,  I  dare  say, 
with  the  big  job  off  your  hands?" 

"Yes,  I  feel  rather  lost,"  acknowledged 
Macraven. 

"Then  why  don't  you  try  smoking?" 

There  were  times  when  Taussig  was 
hard  to  put  up  with. 


"You've  asked  me  that  before,  I  think, 
and  my  answer  still  is  that  life  has  al- 
ways seemed  quite  short  enough — in  fact, 
altogether  too  sorrowfully  short,  for  what 
there  is  to  do,  without  devising  anaesthet- 
izing instruments  for  making  it  still 
shorter." 

"Heigho!"  said  Taussig.  Then  he  sud- 
denly grew  grave.    "You  need  a  rest!" 

"I'm  going  to  take  one.  Doctor  Shot- 
well  has  asked  me  up  to  his  place  at 
Cedar  Hills.  I'm  off,  the  first  of  the 
week." 

"But  I  saw  somewhere  that  Shotwel! 
was  starting  for  London  to  read  that 
paper  of  his  on  Reconstructive  Anthropo- 
geny?" 

"Precisely;  and  I've  engaged  to  look 
after  his  place  when  he's  away!" 

Taussig  smoked  in  silence  for  a  mom- 
ent or  two. 

"He  has  a  daughter,  if  I  remember 
correctly?"  said  the  man  in  the  arm- 
chair. 

"Yes,"  answered  Macraven,  picking  up 
his  terra-cotta  figurine  of  a  heavy-browed 
and  helmeted  Minerva,  and  gazing  at  it 
absently,  "a  mere  child."  His  last  mem- 
ory of  Shotwell's  offspring  was  that  of  an 
impish  and  spider-legged  youngster  who 
had  once  upset  a  bottle  of  ink  over  his 
fourth  chapter  of  The  Mating  of  Mam- 
mals. 

"Hm!  Do  you  know  how  old  a  chiTd?" 
asked   Taussig. 

'Kit  ACRAVEN  did  not.  Replacing  the 
■'•'■'■  Minerva,  he  took  up  his  little  airy, 
ivory  Phryne. 

"Ah,  that  brings  me  back  to  young 
Sewell,"  said  Taussig,  elliptically.  "It's 
young  Richard  Ford  Sewell  of  the  Fourth 
Year.  He's  asked  me  to  help  him  out  of 
that  Memorial  Hall  scrape  with  Rams- 
dell." 

"But  why  .should  we  make  an  excep- 
tion of  young  Sewell's  case?"  said  the 
Dean  of  Amboro,  with  a  sudden  resump- 
tion of  the  academic  mien. 

"He  tells  me,"  confessed  Taussig,  "that 
he  hopes  to  be  married  pretty  soon." 

"Poor  devil!"  said  Macraven.  His  com- 
panion smiled,  understandingly.  Mac- 
raven's  most  widely  read  book,  through 
what  always  seemed  to  its  author  some 
inscrutable  caprice  of  public  taste,  had 
been  his  "Woman  Retrogressive."  From 
the  purely  scientific  side,  it  had  done  little 
more,  of  course,  than  provide  a  new  and 
startling  viewpoint  for  the  world  of  psy- 
chology. But  it  had  marked  its  creator 
as  a  misogynist  of  uncompromising  and 
self-confessed  extremes.  This  tradition 
had  grown,  though  its  ready  adoption  by 
the  rebuffed  women  of  his  Amboro  world 
caused  small  distress  to  the  studious  and 
ascetic-minded  scholar  who  already  found 
life  too  short  for  the  work  that  lay  be- 
fore him. 

"Sewell  isn't  a  bad  sort,"  said  Taussig. 

"But  what  can  /  do?"  demanded  Mac- 
raven. 

"It  occurred  to  me  that  you  might  have 
Miss  Appleby  speak  to  her  uncle  about 
it." 

Taussig  smiled  as  he  watched  the  mis- 
ogynist, who  was  nervously  fingering  his 
helmeted  Minerva.  "You  see,  you  have 
Continued  on  page  102 
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EVER  since  the  people  of 
Canada    placed    them- 
selves determinedly  be- 
hind   the    Intercolonial    and 
Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way  projects   and   in 
face    of    mighty    ob- 
stacles,  financial   and      ! 
physical,  succeeded  in 
driving   a    continuous      ! 
steel    line    o  f    track     , 
nearly  four  thousand 
miles  in  length  across 
an    unpeopled   contin- 
ent,  Canadian    enter- 
prise has  been  a  force 
to  be  reckoned  with.  It 
has  subsequently  built 
two  additional    trans- 
continental   lines ;     it 
has    evolved    a    canal 
system     which,     for 
solidarity  and  extent, 
stands  unsurpassed ;  it 
has    harnessed    great 
waterfalls   and  devel- 
oped  tremendous 
forces    of    hydro-elec- 
tric energy. 

To-day  a  t  Quebec, 
Canadian  enterprise  is 
building  the  biggest 
bridge  of  its  kind  in 
the  world.  Within  a 
few  miles,  similar  en- 
terprise is  construct- 
ing a  drydock  of  mammoth  proportions. 
At  Halifax  and  St.  John,  harbor  works 
are  in  process  of  evolution,  the  ultimate 
extent  of  which  will  astonish  the  world. 
On  the  Niagara  peninsula,  national  enter- 
prise is  to  be  seen  in  action  re-construct- 
ing on  an  enormous  scale  the  Welland 
Canal.  In  the  Rockies  there  is  nearing 
completion  the  greatest  tunnel  ever 
driven  through  a  mountain,  while — fur- 
ther interesting  illustration  of  Canadian 
enterprise — there  is  to-day  being  placed 
in  position  on  Vancouver  Island,  the 
largest  telescope  yet  made  by  human 
hands. 

These  are  a  few  instances  of  that  spirit 
of  progress  and  manifestation  of  faith  in 
the  future  of  their  country,  which  have 
impelled  Canadians  to  undertake  big 
schemes  of  national  development.  All 
other  countries,  of  course,  have  also 
achieved  marvels,  nor  is  there  any 
intention  to  contend  that  Canadians  have 
surpassed  their  neighbors  in  the  extent 
or  importance  of  their  undertakings.  All 
that  is  meant  is  to  demonstrate  that  the 
people  of  the  Dominion  have  enterprise 
and  that,  considering  sparseness  of  pop- 
ulation and  other  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
progress,  their  enterprise  is  unquestion- 
ably deserving  of  generous  recognition. 

Apart  altogether,  however,  from  what 
has  been  accomplished  in  Canada  itself, 
there  are  further  examples — perhaps  less 
well  known — of  activity  in  construction 
and  development  on  the  part  of  Canadians 
which  go  to  prove  even  more  forcibly  that 
they,  as  a  people,  possess  enterprise  in 
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abundant  proportions.  While  it  might 
seem  to  the  casual  observer  as  if  there 
were  surely  scope  enough  within  the  enor- 
mous area  of  the  Dominion  itself  for  the 
exercise  of  all  possible  national  and  indi- 
vidual enterprise,  this  has  not  been  the 
case.  Some  of  the  roving  spirit  of  their 
ancestors  evidently  continues  to  course  in 
the  blood  of  Canadians,  for  within  the 
past  two  decades  certain  groups  of  them 
have  planned,  financed  and  carried  out 
hydro-electric  power  and  other  schemes  in 
the  West  Indies,  Mexico  and  South  Amer- 
ica, the  magnitude  of  which  must  certain- 
ly astonish  those  not  already  familiar 
with  the  details  of  these  important  un- 
dertakings. 

THE  connecting  link  between  Canada, 
the  islands  of  the  West  Indies  and  the 
republics  of  South  and  Central  America, 
has  been  Halifax.  Years  ago  by  means  of 
sailing  vessels  and  more  recently  by 
steamboat  communication,  there  has 
been  maintained  a  close  business  associa- 
tion between  the  Nova  Scotian  port  and 
the  West  Indian  Islands.  The  merchants 
of  Halifax  shipped  dried  cod  and  other 
supplies  south  and  brought  sugar,  mo- 
lasses and  tropical  products  north.  Oc- 
casionally they  journeyed  to  the  islands 
themselves  and  became  personally  ac- 
quainted with  people  and  conditions 
among  them. 

Out  of  this  interchange  of  products  and 
incidental  social  intercourse,  there  de- 
veloped the  first  concrete  instance  of  the 
extension  of  Canadian  enterprise  to  the 


southward.  The  Bank  of 
Nova  Scotia,  on  the  direc- 
torate of  which  were  several 
Halifax  merchant  princes, 
who  were  familiar 
with  island  conditions, 
resolved  in  1889  to 
place  a  branch  of  their 
institution  on  the  is- 
land of  Jamaica,  and 
W.  S.  Stavert,  subse- 
quently conspicuous  in 
the  winding-up  of  the 
defunct  Ontario  Bank 
and  in  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  Spanish 
River  Pulp  and  Paper 
Co.,  was  sent  to  Kings- 
ton to  open  it.  The 
move  was  an  auspi- 
cious one,  as  subse- 
quent events  have 
abundantly  proved.  It 
was  the  direct  precur- 
sor of  an  extension  of 
Canadian  banking  fa- 
cilities to  several  of 
the  West  Indian  is- 
lands, while  indirectly 
it  led  to  the  develop- 
ment b  y  Canadian 
companies  of  those 
public  utility  services 
on  the  islands  to  which 
reference  will  be  made 
at  greater  length  later 
on.  Just  as  in  Western  Canada,  the  financ- 
ing of  the  wheat  crop  each  year  is  a  well- 
rewarded  service  rendered  by  the  banks, 
so  in  the  West  Indies  the  financing  of  the 
sugar  and  tobacco  crops  proves  an  equal- 
ly, if  not  more,  remunerative  undertaking 
for  those  banking  institutions  engaged  in 
it.  Last  year  it  is  well  known  that  West 
Indian  sugar  accounted  in  great  measure 
for  the  unusually  large  profits  of  the  Bank 
of  Nova  Scotia  and  the  Royal  Bank  of 
Canada,  the  two  banks  most  extensively 
represented  in  the  Islands. 

Jamaica  has  remained  the  centre  of  the 
Bank  of  Nova  Scotia's  West  Indian  ac- 
tivity. It  has  nine  branches  on  the  island 
which  provide  practically  all  the  banking 
facilities  required  in  the  colony,  including 
the  Government  business.  Following  the 
earthquake  of  1907,  the  management 
erected  at  Kingston  what  is  generally  re- 
garded as  the  finest  bank  building  in  the 
West  Indies.  It  is  the  most  beautiful 
structure  in  the  business  section  of  Kings- 
ton, designed  by  Canadian  architects  in 
the  Spanish  style,  and  so  constructed  as 
to  be  practically  earthquake-proof.  Twen- 
ty-five clerks  are  required  to  carry  on  the 
business  transacted  within  its  walls  and. 
to  make  things  pleasant  for  them  after 
banking  hours,  the  Bank  has  built  a  staff 
house,  called  the  Acadia  Club,  five  miles 
from  the  city  at  the  foot  of  the  Port 
Royal  Mountains. 

Ten  years  after  the  Nova  Scotia  in- 
vaded Jamaica,  the  Royal  Bank,  which 
was  originally  a  Halifax  institution, 
with      Haligonian      merchants     on      its 
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board,  opened  up  in  Cuba.  The  Spanish- 
American  War  was  just  over  and  the  big 
island  had  come  under  a  United  States 
protectorate.  Outside  capital  had,  as  a 
result,  every  reason  to  believe  that  condi- 
tions would  henceforth  remain  stable,  and 
the  directors  of  the  Royal  Bank  were 
quick  to  perceive  the  advantage  of  estab- 
lishing themselves  early  on  the  island. 

Mr.  Pease,  the  general  manager,  vis- 
ited Havana  in  November,  1898,  to  in- 
vestigate the  situation.  He  found  business 
conditions  demoralized  as  a  result  of  the 
war;  but  the  outlook  for  the  future  was 
bright.  The  prospects  before  a  Canadian 
branch  bank  seemed  good,  particularly  as 
at  that  time  there  was  no  institution  in 
Cuba  doing  a  general  banking  business. 
The  Spanish  Bank  of  Cuba  was  practical- 
ly defunct  and  such  banking  facilities  as 
existed  were  furnished  by  merchant 
bankers,  who  were  specialists  in  sugar, 
tobacco  and  other  products.  Mr.  Pease 
accordingly  reported  favorably  to  his 
directors  and  in  January,  1899,  the  Bank's 
first  branch  was  opened  in  Havana. 

For  several  years  progress  was  slow. 
Banking  methods  were  primitive.  Trad- 
ing was  largely  conducted  on  a  cash  basis, 
as,  owing  to  the  long  war  of  the  insur- 
rection, the  credit  system  did  not  exist. 
Every  merchant  was  his  own  banker  and 
bought  and  sold  for  cash.  The  banks  were 
simply  used  as  depositories:  no  interest 
was  expected  on  deposits;  and  other 
methods  of  doing  business  were  elemental. 
By  deg^rees,  however,  the  public  were 
brought  to  learn  and  conform  to  modern 
methods,  and  concurrently  the  Bank  be- 
gan to  gain  ground. 

THE  Royal  Bank  received  its  greatest 
impetus  in  Cuba  when,  in  1904,  it  was 
awarded  the  contract  to  distribute  to  the 
army  of  the  revolution  $30,000,000  in  set- 
tlement of  their  claims  against  the  Re- 
public of  Cuba.  Two  years  later  the  bal- 
ance of  these  claims,  amounting  to  an- 


other $30,000,000,  was  similarly  confided 
to  it  for  distribution.  To  facilitate  the 
paying  out  of  the  money,  branch  offices 
were  opened  all  over  the  island.  These 
offices  were  at  first  intended  to  be  merely 
temporary  in  character,  but  practically 
all  of  them  were  retained  after  the  gov- 
ernment business  was  completed  and  thus 
originated  the  numerous  branches — some 
twenty-two  in  all — which  the  Royal  Bank 
is  operating  to-day  in  Cuba.  It  is  the  big 
bank  of  the  biggest  island  in  the  West 
Indies,  an  island,  moreover,  which  comes 
directly  under  United  States  control.  And 
yet  here  is  a  Canadian  institution  doing 
the  bulk  of  its  banking  business. 

Extension  of  the  Royal  Bank  to  other 


islands  followed  and  there  are  now  three 
branches  in  Santo  Domingo;  three  in 
British  Guiana,  two  in  Costa  Rica  and  one 
each  in  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Dominica, 
Grenada,  British  Honduras  and  Barba- 
dos. Altogether  the  staff  in  the  south 
consists  of  400  men,  many  of  whom  are 
Canadians.  The  Bank  has  erected  most 
of  the  buildings  which  it  occupies,  includ- 
ing managers'  residences,  while  at  Ha- 
vana a  commodious  house  set  in  beautiful 
grounds,  has  been  built  in  one  of  the  sub- 
urbs for  the  accommodation  of  the  staff. 
The  West  Indian  service  is  popular  with 
the  bank  officers.  There  is  a  spice  of  ad- 
venture in  going  to  the  Indies  and  the 
life  there  offers  striking  contrasts  to  that 
in  the  towns  or  cities  of  Canada. 

PARTLY  through  the  establishment  of 
the  banks  in  the  West  Indies  and  part- 
ly from  other  causes,  Canadians  have  be- 
come gradually  interested  in  several  im- 
portant enterprises  in  the  Islands.  Ant 
just  here  it  may  be  explained  that  the 
great  bulk  of  the  Canadian  undertakings 
in  the  south  have  been  along  the  lines  of 
hydro-electric  power  development.  In 
most  places  certain  facilities  already  ex- 
isted. There  were,  for  instance,  tram  lines 
operated  by  mule  power  or  by  electric 
power  supplied  by  small  steam  plants. 
These  were  expensive  to  run  and  inade- 
quate to  meet  the  increasing  needs  of  the 
times.  What  the  Canadian  financiers  did 
in  practically  every  case  was  to  secure 
from  governments  concessions  for  the  de- 
velopment of  hydro-electric  energy  and 
franchises  for  the  operation  of  electric 
railways,  street  lighting  systems,  and 
other  services.  Armed  with  these,  they 
bought  out  existing  companies,  built  big 
power  plants  and  transmission  line  and 
placed  the  tramway,  lighting  and  power 
services  of  the  several  cities  on  an  up-to- 
date  modern  basis. 

In  unravelling  the  threads  of  circum- 
stance surrounding  the  evolution  of  the 


The  great  concrete  dam  at  Comerio  Falls  in  the  i)itc)-ior  of  Porto 
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the  south,  one  en- 
counters a  r  a  t  h  e  r 
curious  coincidence. 
During  the  nineties, 
there  was  brought 
about  in  Cape  Breton, 
Nova  Scotia,  an  amal- 
gamation of  a  number 
of  independent  coal 
miningcompanies.  The 
resultant  corporation 
became  known  as  the 
Dominion  Coal  Co.— 
now  a  constituent  part 
of  the  Dominion  Steel 
Corporation.  In  its 
formation,  in  addition 
to  Nova  Scotian  capi- 
tal, a  good  deal  of 
Montreal  money  was 
employed,  among 
others  the  late  James 
Ross  taking  an  im- 
portant interest. 

There  was  certain 
engineering  work  to 
be  done  in  connection 
with  the  floating  of 
the  company,  and 
to  attend  to  it  a  young  engineer,  by 
the  name  of  F.  S.  Pearson,  was  employed. 
He  was  an  American,  a  native  of  Lowell, 
Mass.  Born  in  humble  circumstances,  he 
had,  by  dint  of  resistless  energy  and 
close  application,  succeeded  in  advancing 
himself  to  a  position  of  recognized  auth- 
ority as  a  civil  and  electrical  engineer. 
James  Ross  had  called  him  in,  in  a  con- 
sultative capacity,  when  he  was  electri- 
fying the  Montreal  Street  Railway  sys- 
tem, and  had  a  high  appreciation  of  his 
abilities. 

■^J  OW,  note  the  circumstances.  Upper 
■'■^  Canadian  capitalists  join  Halifax 
capitalists  in  consolidating  the  mines  of 
Cape  Breton.  F.  S.  Pearson,  the  man  who 
above  all  others  was  to  become  responsible 
for  the  Canadian  power  developments 
down  south,  makes  the  acquaintance  of  a 
powerful  Toronto  -  Montreal  -  Halifax 
group  of  financiers.  Clearly,  the  train  is 
laid  for  an  interesting  denouement. 

Dr.  Pearson,  for  he  subsequently  re- 
ceived a  doctor's  degree,  became  still 
closer  associated  with  Canadian  capital- 
ists through  his  supervision  of  the  electri- 
fication of  th?  street  railways  of  Toronto 
and  Winnipeg,  then  as  now  controlled  by 
Sir  William  Mackenzie  and  his  associates. 
He  also  got  into  more  intimate  touch  with 
the  moneyed  men  of  Halifax  as  organizer 
and  builder  of  the  Halifax  Tramways 
System.  For  a  time  afterwards  he  was 
engaged  on  most  important  work  in  New 
York  and  Brooklyn,  but  he  never  forgot 
his  Canadian  friends,  and  in  1898  an  op- 
portunity came  for  him  to  renew  his 
acquaintance  with  them. 

Becoming  seized  with  the  possibility  of 
doing  for  South  American  cities  what  he 
had  been  doing  for  American  and  Cana- 
dian cities  he  went  south  to  look  over  the 
ground.  What  he  found  in  Brazil,  will  be 
dealt  with  later.  In  the  meantime  he  saw 
a  chance  for  a  little  pioneer  work  in 
Kingston,  Jamaica,  and  suggested  to  the 


million-dollar  Municipal  Theatre  is  typical  of  the  great 
city,   where   Canadians  control   every   public  utility. 


Montreal  Street  Railway  interests  that 
they  might  with  advantage  take  hold  of 
the  situation  there.  James  Ross  thor- 
oughly approved  of  the  idea  and  handed 
over  the  project  to  F.  L.  Wanklyn,  then 
manager  of  the  Montreal  Railway,  and  to 
his  son,  Jack  Ross. 

The  West  India  Electric  Company,  the 
first  of  the  group  of  Canadian  power  en- 
terprises in  the  West  Indies,  was  forth- 
with formed,  with  the  modest  capital  of 
$800,000.  A  bond  issue  of  $600,000  was 
put  out,  and  under  a  special  license 
granted  by  the  governor  of  the  colony, 
the  project  was  launched.  A  hydro-elec- 
tric power  plant  was  erected  on  the  Rio 
Cobre  River,  22  miles  from  Kinkston, 
where  800  horse-power  was  developed, 
and  a  tram  line  was  built,  equipped  and 
put  in  operation  in  the  city. 

A  YEAR  after  the  Montreal  Street 
Railway  interests  established  them- 
selves in  Kingston,  a  Montreal-Halifax 
group  followed  their  example  and  secured 
electric  lighting  and  tramway  licenses  in 
Georgetown,  Demerara.  They  formed  the 
Demerara  Electric  Company  with  a  capi- 
tal of  $850,000  (since  reduced  to  $425,000 
by  act  of  the  Government  of  British 
Guiana)  and  an  authorized  bonded  indebt- 
edness of  $500,000. 

Then  John  F.  Stairs,  a  prominent  Hali- 
fax merchant,  sent  C.  H.  Cahan  to  Trini- 
dad to  see  what  could  be  done  there  in  the 
way  of  power  development.  Mr.  Cahan 
found  three  small  companies  already 
operating  in  Port  of  Spain — the  Trini- 
dad Light  &  Power  Co..  which  provided 
electric  light;  the  Tramways  Co.  of 
Trinidad,  a  seven-mile  mule-power  line; 
and  the  Belmont  Tramway  Co.,  a  short 
electric  road,  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length. 
He  was  instructed  to  take  steps  to  buy 
them  out  and  secu'-e  a  franchise  from  the 
government  for  the  provision  of  power 
and  the  operation  of  tramways.  These 
step?  were  taken  in  1901  and  the  Trinidad 


Electric  Co.  was 
formed  with  Mr. 
Stairs  a  s  president 
and  W.  B.  Ross,  K.C., 
R.  E.  Harris,  K.C., 
Charles  Archibald  and 
B.  F.  Pearson,  direc- 
tors —  a  purely  Hali- 
fax corporation.  The 
management  prompt- 
ly electrified  and  ex- 
tended the  tramways 
and  built  a  new  600 
horse-power  power- 
house. 

The  Halifax  inter- 
ests next  turned  their 
attention  to  the  city 
of  Camaguey  in  Cuba, 
forming  the  Cama- 
guey Co.,  with  a  paid- 
up  capital  of  $700,000. 
The  latter  with  the 
Demerara  and  Trini- 
dad Co.'s  have  been 
controlled  for  the  most 
part  in  Halifax,  and 
the  same  men  appear 
on  the  boards  of  each, 
they  being  for  the 
most  part  directors  of 
the  Bank  of  Nova  Scotia.  Much  of  the 
capital  was  supplied  in  the  Maritime 
Provinces,  where  the  three  companies  are 
regarded  as  evidences  of  the  interest  of 
Nova  Scotians  in  the  West  Indian  islands. 
It  is  now  proposed  to  dispose  of  the  Cama- 
guey Co.  to  New  York  capitalists.  As  it 
is  the  smallest  of  the  three  systems  and  is 
on  an  island  not  under  British  control,  the 
sale  will  not  be  regarded  as  such  a  loss  as 
would  be  the  case  with  either  of  the  other 
systems. 

'TpHE  fifth  West  Indian  project,  that  of 
-*•  the  Porto  Rico  Railways  Co.,  may  be 
described  as  a  Max  Aitken  enterprise.  In 
1906,  Sir  Max,  who  through  his  earlier 
association  with  John  F.  Stairs  and  other 
Halifax  capitalists  had  become  interested 
in  the  flotation  of  securities  for  the  var- 
ious West  Indian  companies  already  estab- 
lished, associated  himself  with  the  en- 
gineering firm  of  J.  G.  White  &  Co.,  New 
York,  in  the  development  of  a  power  pro- 
ject at  Comerio  Falls,  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  city  of  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico.  He 
formed  a  company,  with  a  capital  of 
$3,000,000,  in  which  he  interested  W.  B. 
Ross,  R.  E.  Harris  and  A.  E.  Collas  of 
Halifax,  and  S.  J.  Moore,  W.  K.  Mc- 
Naught  and  D.  E.  Thomson  of  Toronto. 
Mr.  Ross  took  the  presidency  and  he  him- 
self became  vice-president. 

The  enterprise  included  the  construc- 
tion of  a  power  plant  at  Comerio  Falls, 
the  electrification  and  extension  of  the 
tramway  system  in  San  Juan,  and  the 
building  of  a  railway,  17%  miles  long,  to 
Caguas  in  the  interior  of  the  island.  All 
these  items  were  duly  carried  out,  and  to- 
day the  Company  is  operating  all  these 
services  and  supplying  light  and  power  to 
a  great  portion  of  the  country.  Control 
of  the  Company  has  gradually  drifted  in- 
to Toronto  hands.  Sir  Max  Aitken  is  still 
a  director,  but  D.  E.  Thomson,  K.C.,  is 
now  president,  and  other  Torontonians 
have  been  added  to  the  board. 
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There  is  another  Canadian  enterprise 
in  Porto  Rico,  viz.,  the  Porto  Rico  Tele- 
phone Co.  It  is  operating  under  a  fran- 
chise granted  in  1914,  and  has  a  plant 
valued  at  over  a  million  dollars,  serving 
the  whole  island.  Control  is  largely  in 
local  hands,  though  the  bonds  required  to 
float  the  company  were  sold  in  Canada. 

Telephones  have  not,  as  a  rule,  fig:ured 
to  any  extent  in  Canadian  developments 
in  the  Islands,  but  there  is  one  notable 
exception.  Some  few  years  ago  when  the 
Union  Bank  of  Halifax  was  in  existence, 
the  manager  of  its  branch  at  Port  of 
Spain,  Trinidad,  became  aware  that  the 
local  telephone  company  was  in  diflBcul- 
ties.  He  communicated  with  his  head  of- 
fice and  the  result  was  that  J.  H.  Winfield, 
general  manager  of  the  N.  S.  Telephone 
Co.,  sent  an  expert  to  Port  of  Spain  and 
secured  an  option  on  the  plant.  This  was 
afterwards  exercised  by  a  company,  which 
Mr.  Winfield  formed  in  Halifax,  called  the 
Trinidad  Consolidated  Telephones,  Lim- 
ited. It  is  now  providing  the  telephone 
service  on  the  island  of  Trinidad. 

WHILE  all  these  projects  were  under 
way  in  the  West  Indies,  the  genius 
of  Dr.  Pearson  had  been  energetically  at 
work.  Having  observed  that  all  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  were  now  well  equipped  with 
modern  power,  traction  and  lighting  sys- 
tems, he  began  to  cast  his  eyes  abroad  for 
fresh  fields  to  conquer.  South  America  at- 
tracted his  attention.  The  cities  of 
Brazil  interested  him.  He  noted  their 
growing  importance,  the  inadequacy  of 
their  electric  services  and  the  existence 
within  reasonable  distance  of  valuable 
water-powers. 

The   city  of  Sao  Paulo,  capital  of  the 
state  of  the  same  name,  was  the  scene  of 
his  first  endeavors.  Situated  just  south  of 
the  tropics,    on   an  elevation   2,400  feet 
above  the  sea,  with  wooded  mountains  en- 
circling its  site,  it  was  even  then  a  very 
beautiful    and    pros- 
perous place.  The  cof- 
fee-growing   industry 
of  Brazil  centred  there 
and  from  its  seaport, 
Santos,  two-thirds  of 
the  world's  supply  of 
that    product    was 
shipped  annually. 

Dr.  Pearson  found 
three  private  c  o  m- 
panies  already  operat- 
ing in  the  city.  There 
was  a  miserable  little 
tramway  system,  its 
cars  being  drawn  by 
mules;  there  was  a 
small  electric  lighting 
plant,  driven  by  steam 
power,  and  there  was 
a  primitive  twelve- 
mile  line  of  railway 
running  as  far  as  San- 
tos Amaro — all  this  in 
a  place  with  over  250,- 
000  inhabitants.  The 
eye  of  the  engineer, 
however,  saw  more. 
H  e  noted  within  a 
score  of  miles  of  the 
£ity  a  water-fall,  the 


location  of  which  was  such  as  to  make 
possible  without  serious  difficulty  the  con- 
struction of  a  great  power  dam. 

With  note-books  full  of  statistics,  the 
Doctor  hurried  back  to  New  York.  Who 
should  he  approach  for  backing  in  this 
new  venture?  Large  sums  of  money  were 
needed;  the  project  was  a  distant  one  and 
it  might  prove  difficult  to  persuade  capi- 
talists to  go  in  for  it.  Then  he  remem- 
bered the  Canadians — a  vigorous,  enter- 
prising lot  of  men  even  then — and  he 
came  north  to  Toronto  and  laid  the  whole 
proposition  before  William  Mackenzie. 

The  Toronto  capitalist  was  quite  ready 
for  an  adventure  of  the  kind  in  Brazil, 
and  told  Pearson  to  go  ahead,  he  would 
provide  the  necessary  backing.  Quickly 
he  gathered  round  him  a  little  group  of 
his  associates — Frederic  Nicholls,  E.  R. 
Wood,  George  A.  Cox,  James  Gunn,  and 
his  son,  the  late  A.  W.  Mackenzie,  and 
formed  the  Sao  Paulo  Tramway,  Light  & 
Power  Co.  Shares  to  the  amount  of  six 
million  dollars  were  issued  and  sold  and 
a  similar  sum  was  raised  by  the  sale  of 
5  per  cent.,  30-year  gold  bonds. 

'T^HUS  adequately  financed.  Dr.  Pear- 
-*•  son  rushed  back  to  Sao  Paulo,  bought 
up  the  necessary  franchises,  secured  con- 
cessions and  purchased  rights  of  way  and 
other  property  required  for  the  projected 
works.  In  September,  1899,  the  construc- 
tion of  the  power  plant  at  Parnahyba  on 
the  Tiete  River  commenced.  This  neces- 
sitated the  building  of  an  eight-mile 
wagon  road  across  rough  and  hilly  coun- 
try, and  the  bringing  in  of  great  quanti- 
ties of  appliances  and  machinery.  Two 
dams  were  called  for,  a  main  one  at  the 
falls  and  a  smaller  one  lower  down  to  act 
as  a  reservoir  and  reduce  the  velocity  of 
the  water  at  the  turbines.  These  it  took 
two  years  to  build,  but  on  their  comple- 
tion, the  resultant  development  of  power 
was  far  in  excess  of  that  of  any  other 
power  plant  in  South  America. 
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handsome   earthquake-proof   headquarters   of 
Bank  of  Nova   Scotia   in  Kingston,   Jamaica. 


Meanwhile,  transmission  lines  had  been 
strung  up  into  Sao  Paulo,  a  sub-station 
had  been  built  in  the  city,  an  underground 
distribution  system  had  been  constructed 
and  many  miles  of  street  railway  track 
had  been  laid.  The  whole  system  went  in- 
to operation  in  1901.  Since  then  the  plant 
has  been  greatly  enlarged  to  keep  pace 
with  the  growth  of  the  city.  First,  a 
gigantic  reservoir  was  built  at  Santos 
Amaro,  capable  of  holding  195,000,000 
cubic  metres.  Then  a  few  years  later,  a 
subsidiary  company,  the  Sao  Paulo  Elec- 
tric Co.,  secured  other  water  powers  at  a 
greater  distance  from  the  city  and  put 
up  a  five-million-dollar  power  plant  on  the 
Sorocaba  River,  to  supplement  the  power 
furnished  from  Parnahyba. 

The  Sao  Paulo  enterprise  was  a  huge 
success  and  the  Canadian  capitalists,  who 
had  backed  it,  were  delighted.  Shares  in 
the  company  rapidly  rose  in  value;  they 
were  traded  in  extensively  on  the  stock 
exchanges  and  became  speculative  fav- 
orites among  the  people  who  made  a  prac- 
tice of  following  the  market.  Presently 
dividends  began  to  filter  back  from  Brazil 
and  the  reputation  of  the  promoter  of  the 
scheme  became  firmly  established. 

So  successful  was  the  Sao  Paulo  ven- 
ture, that  other  capitalists,  who  had  not 
been  included  in  the  undertaking,  began 
to  importune  Dr.  Pearson  for  opportuni- 
ties "to  be  in  on"  the  next  proposition. 
Among  them  was  the  Doctor's  old  friend. 
James  Ross  of  Montreal.  The  head  of 
Montreal  Street  was  anxious  for  the 
chance  to  duplicate  the  feat  of  the  head 
of  Toronto  Street. 

'TpHE  magician,  who  was  to  turn  water- 
-*■  power  into  gold,  completed  his  work 
at  Sao  Paulo  in  1901  and  at  once  looked 
about  for  an  opening  for  a  similar  de- 
velopment elsewhere.    He   found   it  this 
time  in  Mexico.   Some  ninety  miles  north- 
east of  Mexico  City  the  falls  of  the  Ne- 
caxa  dropped  over  a  sheer  precipice  750 
feet  high,  providing  an 
ideal  site  for  the  loca- 
tion of  a  power  plant. 
The  falls  had  already 
been  the  object  of  en- 
gineering      attention, 
and     a     Frenchman 
named     Vaquie     had 
formed  a  company,  the 
Societe  de  Necaxa,  for 
development  purposes. 
\     His     indention,     how- 
ever, had  been  simply 
to  build  a  power  plant 
and    bring    industries 
to    the    spot — not    to 
transmit     energy     t  o 
Mexico  City.   The  idea 
of  a  transmission  line, 
90    miles    in    extent, 
seemed  at  the  time  to 
be  an  impossibility. 

Dr.  Pearson,  getting 
wind  of  the  Vaquie 
concession,  went  t  o 
Mexico  City  and  hunt- 
ed up  the  Frenchman. 
The  latter  was  quite 
willing  to  sell  out  and, 
after  making  the 
necessary  survey   and 
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drawing  up  his  plans, 
the  Doctor  hastened 
back  to  Canada.  This 
time,  h  e  went  t  o 
James  Ross.  With  the 
sweet  taste  of  the  Sao 
Paulo  plum  in  their 
mouths,  the  Mont- 
realers  were  not  slow 
to  respond  and  the 
year  1902  saw  the  in- 
corporation of  the  sec- 
ond Pearson  company, 
the  Mexican  Light  & 
Power  Co.  Ross  took 
the  presidency,  J.  H. 
Plummer  and  F.  S. 
Pearson  were  named 
■  vice-presidents,  and 
among  the  directors 
were  Sir  George 
D  r  u  m  m  o  n  d  ,  F.  L. 
Wanklyn,  E.  S.  Clous- 
ton  and  E.  R.  Wood. 

The  hydro-electric 
power  project  now 
proposed  was  a  far 
more  imposing  one 
than  that  at  Sao  Paulo 
and  considerably  more 
capital  was  originally 
called  for.  There  was,  at  the  outset,  a 
bond  issue  of  seven  millions,  with  a  paid- 
up  share  capital  of  nine  millions  and  a 
half,  in  all  over  sixteen  million  dollars. 
The  necessity  for  this  huge  outlay  lay  in 
the  fact  that,  owing  to  the  annual  drought 
in  Mexico,  it  was  not  simply  sufficient  to 
build  one  dam,  but  a  long  series  of  dams 
and  reseiVoirs  with  connecting  canals  and 
tunnels,  had  to  be  included  in  the  scheme. 

Primarily  there  were  to  be  two  dams 
on  the  Necaxa  itself,  a  storage  dam  above 
the  falls  and  a  smaller  dam  lower  down 
to  serve  as  a  regulating  reservoir.  Then, 
to  augment  the  flow,  the  waters  of  the 
Tenango  River  were  to  be  added  to  the 
Necaxa  by  means  of  a  cut  and  tunnel. 
Further  concessions  permitted  of  the 
storing  up  of  the  waters  in  adjacent 
rivers,  to  the  extent  of  over  100,000,000 
cubic  metres.  (Incidentally  it  might  be 
noted  that  at  the  time  it  was  built,  the 
main  Necaxa  dam  was  the  largest  earth- 
filled  dam  in  the  world.) 

"Y^T'HEN  the  original  concession  was 
^  '  secured,  the  Mexican  Light  &  Power 
Co.  bought  the  control  of  the  Mexican 
Electric  Works,  a  German  company  oper- 
ating a  steam  power  plant  in  Mexico 
City.  Subsequently,  through  a  subsidiary 
company  formed  for  the  purpose,  it  ac- 
quired two  rival  companies,  one  ovirned  by 
French  and  Mexican  capital,  the  other  by 
English  capital,  and  placed  itself  in  the 
position  of  holding  a  monopoly  of  the  elec- 
tric power  and  light  business  of  the  city. 
The  three  systems  were,  of  course,  united 
and  linked  up  with  the  big  power  plant  at 
Necaxa  Falls. 

New  developments  now  began  to  follow 
one  another  with  astonishing  rapidity. 
No  sooner  had  Dr.  Pearson  got  things 
moving  in  Mexico,  that  he  was  back  again 
in  Brazil  with  a  still  bigger  project  in 
mind.  This  was  nothing  less  than  the  se- 
curing of  all  the  power,  light  and  tram- 
way   franchises    in    the    city    of    Rio    de 


House,  the  substantial  home  of  Canadian  bank  clerks 
employ    of    the    Royal    Bank    in    Havana,    Cuba. 


Janeiro,  the  capital  of  the  Republic.  He 
had  been  deterred  before  from  undertak- 
ing this  work  in  Rio  by  the  distance  of 
possible  water-power  from  the  city.  Now 
he  perceived  that  distance  was  no  serious 
obstacle. 

There  were  in  Rio  at  the  time  four 
large  and  two  small  tramway  systems,  the 
two  most  important  of  which  were  still 
being  operated  by  mule  power ;  a  company 
making  and  selling  gas;  an  electric  light 
company  and  a  telephone  company.  The 
daring  Doctor  proposed  nothing  short  of 
buying  out  every  public  utility  in  the 
place  and  uniting  them  under  one  manage- 
ment, besides  which,  of  course,  he  would 
undertake  to  build  adequate  hydro-elec- 
tric power  plants  to  run  the  whole  enter- 
prise. 

SAN  SEBASTIAO  DE  RIO  DE  JAN- 
EIRO, to  give  the  city  its  full  title,  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities  in  the 
world.  A  traveller  once  described  it  as 
"a  city  set  in  a  gigantic  conservatory 
with  mountains  for  walls."  It  skirts  the 
shore  of  a  beautiful  bay,  while  behind 
and  around  it  mountains  rise  in  majestic 
splendor.  Millions  have  been  spent  in 
improving  its  streets;  charming  avenues 
have  been  planted,  and  public  buildings  of 
great  artistic  beauty  have  been  erected. 
At  the  time  Dr.  Pearson  planned  to  ac- 
quire its  public  utilities,  it  had  a  popula- 
tion of  over  three-quarters  of  a  million, 
making  it  considerably  larger  than  either 
Montreal  or  Toronto. 

It  was  quite  natural  that  the  second 
Brazilian  project  should  be  taken  to  the 
same  interests  which  had  given  support 
to  the  first.  Sir  William  Mackenzie  wil- 
lingly agreed  to  organize  another  South 
American  company  and  in  1904  the  Rio 
de  Janeiro  Tramway,  Light  &  Power  Co. 
came  into  being,  with  practically  the  same 
directorate  as  controlled  the  affairs  of 
the  Sao  Paulo  Co.  The  new  corporation, 
however,  had  a  very  much  larger  capital 


—$25,000,000  of  stock 
and  $25,000,000  o  f 
bonds  being  author- 
ized. 

The  building  of  the 
first  power  plant  at 
Rio  das  Lages,  forty- 
five  miles  from  Rto, 
was  described  at  the 
time  as  an  achieve- 
ment, which  only  the 
pen  of  a  Kipling  could 
adequately  visualize 
It  was  one  of  the  great 
stories  of  human  en- 
terprise. First,  the  en- 
gineers had  to  convey 
with  the  greatest  dif- 
ficulty across  a  moun- 
tain range,  the  ma- 
chinery and  supplies 
needed  to  make  a  be- 
ginning. Then  a  16- 
mile  railway  was 
built  to  expedite  the 
handling  of  materials. 
The  gigantic  task  was 
pushed  rapidly  along. 
Topographical  condi- 
tions favored  the  work 
and  the  configuration 
of  the  land  was  such  as  to  make  it  possible 
to  construct  a  natural  reservoir  of  great 
capacity  by  erecting  a  dam  of  moderate 
size.  A  lake  16  miles  in  length,  impound- 
ing over  seven  billion  cubic  feet  of  water, 
was  presently  formed. 

Of  the  developments  in  Rio  itself,  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  speak.  The  com- 
pany controls  everything  in  that  big  city 
in  the  nature  of  tramway,  light,  power, 
gas  and  telephone  services.  All  the  sys- 
tems have  been  modernized.  New  gas 
works  have  been  built.  Electric  lines 
have  been  extended.  Radial  lines  have 
been  constructed  or  taken  over  from  in- 
dependent companies.  The  telephone  sys- 
tem has  been  extended  to  other  cities.  All 
these  developments  have  cost  money  and 
the  capital  of  the  company  has  again  and 
again  been  enlarged. 

'  I  *HE  Rio  Company  put  on  its  feet,  as  it 
•*■  were.  Dr.  Pearson  returned  to  Mexico 
to  watch  progress  at  Necaxa.  Now  the 
Mexican  Light  &  Power  Co.  differed  from 
the  Brazilian  companies  in  that  it  did  not 
control  the  tramway  system  in  Mexico 
City.  That  belonged  to  the  Mexico  Elec- 
tric Tramways  Co  To  acquire  the  latter 
appeared  to  the  Doctor  a  desirable  step 
and  to  do  so  he  set  about  it  in  the  usual 
way.  A  new  company,  called  the  Mexico 
Tramways  Co.,  was  formed  in  Toronto. 
It  was  the  most  purely  Pearsonian  com- 
pany yet  established.  He  himself  took  the 
presidency  and  Z.  A.  Lash,  who  had  done 
the  legal  work  for  the  Brazilian  enter- 
prises, became  vice-president. 

The  Light  &  Power  and  the  Tramways 
Company,  while  interlocking  to  a  certain 
extent,  were  yet  largely  under  different 
direction.  The  .former  might  almost  have 
been  called  a  Bank  of  Montreal  enter- 
prise, the  latter  a  Bank  of  Commerce  en- 
terprise. The  two  companies  were  mut- 
ually dependent  and  it  soon  became  ap- 
parent that  a  closer  union  would  be  de- 
Continued  on  page  70 
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Behind  the  Bolted  Door? 


SYNOPSIS. 


■luiiiji:  liiaJiop  and  Dr. 
Laneham  are  summoned  to 
the    fashionable    duplex  III 

aiHirtmcnts  0/  Mrs.  Hangi 
Usher,  a  wealthy  society 
iroman,  who  is  interested 
in  irelfare  work,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  employi7ig  Prist, n-ynte  help.  They  are 
admitted  hy  Jimmy,  the  m^n  servant,  who 
shows  signs  of  alarm,  but  no  one  comes  to 
receive  them.  After  tcaHtinii  fur  some  time 
they  start  to  investigate  and  find  that  the 
lower  apartments  arc  deserted,  the  servants 
iMving  skipped  out.  The  two  men  then  try  to 
break  into  the  rooms  of  Mrs.  Fisher  above,  but 
the  three  doors  leading  off  the  corridor  are 
locked  in  turn  a.t  they  try  to  get  in.  They 
hear  voices  and  a  strange  knocking  inside,  but 
when  a  door  is  broken  down  they  find  nothing 
in  the  apartments — but  the  body  of  Mrs. 
Fisher  who  has  been  dead  two  hours.  There  is 
absolutely  no  iotir  or  window  by  which  an 
escape  could  have  been   made. 


CHAPTER  Ul— Continued 


By   ARTHUR    E.  McFARLANE 


trated      by       HENRY       RALEIGH 


people    alone?      Judge, 

and  Dr.  Laneham " 

He    got    no    further. 


"M' 


R.  WILLINGS?" 
'He's  in  our  Settlement.  And 
he  called  here  to  see  Mrs. 
Fisher  just  before  you,  this  afternoon. 
He  came  back  while  you  were  here.  You 
must  have  seen  him — the  young  man  with 
the  big  glasses?" 

"Oh — oh,  yes.  Now  we  know.  But  the 
police  holding  him?    What  for?" 

"Why,  just  because  he  was  here,  and 
because  no  one  saw  him  leaving  a^ain — 
and  some  money  has  been  taken.  And 
there's  something  else,  too — something 
absurd — that  they  can  twist  into  looking 
a  great  deal  worse!" 

"We'll  be  up  there  immediately." 

"Well!"  said  Laneham,  thoroughly  puz- 
zled. "But  we'd  have  been  going  back 
very  soon  in  any  case." 

And  in  a  few  moments  they  were  in 
their  great-coats. 

Once  more  it  was  storming — a  wild 
drive  of  sleet  and  snow.  But,  with  an  of- 
ficer, D.  Hope  was  waiting  for  them,  coat 
open  and  wide  of  eye,  at  the  crowded  curb. 

"Come  in — this  way."  And  she  hur- 
ried them  to  an  elevator.  When  they 
pushed  out  again,  she  led  them  straight 
down  the  corridor,  through  more  report- 
ers and  patrolmen  and  plain-clothes  men, 
to  the  big  Fisher  reception-room. 

Police  officers  half  filled  it.  At  a  table 
in  the  centre  sat  Inspector  McGloyne, 
Chief  of  the  Detective  Bureau.  Boyce, 
the  Commissioner,  was  present  too.  But, 
plainly, — for  the  time,  at  any  rate, — he 
was  leaving  full  authority  to  the  Inspec- 
tor, the  Judge's  "Hell-Roaring  Jake." 

And  because  Bishop  was  to  be  the  new 
District  Attorney,  the  man  lifted  his  big 
blue  jowl  in  a  half-greeting  as  they  en- 
tered. 

"Glad  t'  see  you.  Judge,  glad  t'  see  you." 

Then  he  turned  back,  jaw  out,  to  young 
Willings,  who  stood,  white  and  very  quiet, 
in  front  of  him. 

D.  Hope  had  taken  her  stand  again  at 
Willings'  right.  Her  hand  seemed  feeling 
out  for  his. 

"An'  now,  young  people,  now  maybe  we 
can  start  again." 


•Kit  CGLOYNB'S  hand  was  big  and  puify 
^^  and  red-haired  and  toad-freckled. 
He  kept  lifting  it  from  the  table  and,  in  a 
sort  of  punctuation,  dropping  it  again. 
"We  won't  say  anything  about  this,  Mr. 
Willings," — he  picked  up  a  large  blue 
bank  envelope.  "By  your  own  say-so,  Mrs. 
Fisher  had  likely  put  $500  of  nice  new 
money  in  it  for  your  Settlement  house. 
An'  yet,  when  you  look  into  it  the  money 
is  gone  and  there's  only  this."  He  spilled 
out  its  contents,  a  dozen  sheets  of  bill- 
sized,  blank  grey  paper,  upon  the  table. 
"An'  we  won't  say  any  more  about  just 
when  an'  how  you  left  this  apartment  an' 
apartment-house  when  you  were  through. 
No  more,  at  present,  about  that.  I'll  just 
ask  you  and  the  young  lady  to  repeat  your 
pretty  little  good-bye  talk  before  you 
went  to  see  Mrs.  Fisher — All  just  jokin', 
of  course — just  pure  jokin'." 

"Any  decent  person  would  know  that  it 
was!" 

That  from  D.  Hope;  and  she  flamed  it. 

"Please!"  Willings  tried  to  stop  her. 
"You  can  see  what  a  rotter  he  is." 

"Oh,  sure!  Sure!"  And  suddenly  Hell- 
Roaring  Jake  began  to  live  up  to  his 
name. 

"Oh,  sure  you  can !  An'  sure  you  were 
iust  jokin'!  That's  why  you  two  smooth 
little  silk-stockin's  never  bothered  men- 
tionin'  it  yourselves.  An'  now,  Meehan," 
— he  swivelled  about  to  a  young  patrolman 
standing  at  his  left, — "will  you  just  re- 
peat said  talk  for  us  again?" 

"Why,"  began  that  young  patrolman 
worriedly.  "I've  got  to  say.  Chief,  that  I 
took  it  for  kiddin'  myself.  An'  I  only 
brought  it  up " 

"Now,  kill  that— see— kill  that!  All  you 
got  to  repeat  for  us  is  your  evidence." 

"Well,  they" — pointing  to  Willings  and 
Miss  Hope — "they  were  talkin'  about  Mrs. 
Fisher — anyways,  some  Mrs.  Fisher " 

"Sure.     Sure.     Some  Mrs.  Fisher " 

"And  she — the  girl — asks  him  how  he 
was  goin'  to  get  somethin'  from  her  — 
from  Mrs.  Fisher — money,  it  was.  A  hun- 
dred thousand,  he  mentioned.  And  he 
says  he'll  ask  her  first,  and  then,  if  she 
doesn't  give  up,  he — but,  Chief,  now,  it 
was  just  kiddin',  and  nothin'  but — he 
makes  out  he's  goin'  to  choke  her  for  the 
pearls." 

T>  OTH  Laneham  and  the  Judge  started 
*-*  forward  together.  And  then  they 
saw  that  Boyce,  the  Commissioner,  was 
intervening,  too. 

"McGloyne,"  he  was  saying,  "I  asked 
you  at  the  start — and  I  had  your  pro- 
mise  " 

"Mr.  Commissioner,"  said  Bishop,  "Miss 
Hope  is  my  confidential  secretary.  And  if 
it's  any  crazier  to  suspect  the  boy! " 

"I  know,  I  know."  Boyce  was  a  lean, 
clean,  grey  ex-army  man.  "McGloyne,  will 
you  let  me  have  a  moment  with  the  young 


Cursing  and  crying  out 

inarticulately,  some  one 

was  forcing  his  way  out 

of  another  group  of  police  officers  in  the 

rear. 

It  was  Professor  Fisher  himself.  And 
even  a  first  glance  would  have  shown  them 
that  the  man  was  beside  himself. 

He  had  what  Bishop  had  called  "a 
patent-medicine  face" — the  eyes  too  large 
and  magnetic,  the  richly  curling  beard, 
the  too  exotic  good  looks — of  the  face  of 
the  physician  printed  with  the  typical 
yellow-journal  remedy. 

But  now,  with  his  wife's  body  lying  in 
that  room  beyond,  his  eyes  were  bloodshot 
and  his  cheeks  pastily  colorless.  More 
than  ever,  too,  did  his  German  accent 
come  out. 

"I  desire  to  ask,"  he  cried,  shaking  his 
hand  at  Willings — "I  desire  to  ask  if, 
after  all,  you  are  going  to  led  him  go? 
He  vas  here.  He  came — he  came  to  de- 
mand money  from  my  wife  for  his  Settle- 
ment.   He  vas  the  last  one  to  see  her  alife 

And  you  are  going  to  led  him  go? 

And  the  girl — bei  Gott,  the  girl — is  liddle 
better!" 

"They're  dismissed  on  my  recognis- 
ance," Bishop  answered  him.  "It  was  un- 
pardonable ever  to  attach  suspicion  to 
them." 

"Unpardonable!  Unpardonable!"  he 
foamed ;  "then  I  gif  you  notice  right  away 
now,  if  you  think  all  law  and  justice  can 
be  stopped  in  the  first  hour " 

"Professor  Fisher "  The  Commis- 
sioner tried  to  calm  him,  "if  you  will 
.merely  trust  in  me " 

"I  will  not!     I  will  not!" 

Boyce  waited  for  no  more. 

"Judge,  will  you  bring  your  friends  this 
way." 

HE  opened  the  door  to  the  big  dining- 
room.  And  when  they  were  alone  at 
last,  he  turned  to  Bishop  again. 

"I'll  have  them  both  dismissed  on  your 
recognisance " 

"Thank  you." 

"But  as  for  escaping  publicity " 

"Oh,  no  escape  now  from  that!" 

"Or  even  from  the  implication  of 
guilt " 

"Oh,  not  a  doubt  of  it.  Not  a  doubt  of 
it!"  said  the  Judge  again.  "And  McGloyne 
will  believe  in  it  most  firmly  of  all.  Boyce, 
tell  me,  aren't  there  any  reliable  private 
detective  agencies?" 

"Certainly.  But  hardly  for  us,  you 
know." 

"Then  cross  out  the  agency.  Suppos- 
ing some  competent  private  individual, 
working  largely  sub  rosa " 

The  Commissioner  laughed  and  snapped 
his  teeth  on  it. 

"Bring  him  to  me.  He's  some  one  we've 
long  been  looking  for." 

Bishop  turned  to  Dr.  Laneham. 

"Laneham,  I  remind  you  again  of  what 
we  were  speaking  of  on  the  way  uptown 
to-day.    You  see  how  much  these  young- 
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sters  are  in  the  need  of  help.  I  can  give 
it  only  indirectly,  for  to-morrow  I'll  be 
District  Attorney  and  virtually  their  pro- 
secutor. But  you — you  have  long  wanted 
to  put  your  psychoanalysis  to  the  test. 
And  here  is  your  opportunity.  The  thing 
can't  be  wholly  supernatural — and  I  ask 
you  to  make  this  case  your  own." 

"Bishop!" — again  the  Doctor  put  it 
from  him,  with  a  sort  of  horror:  "Im- 
impossible!" 

"Oh,  you  must!    You  will!" 

It  was  D.  Hope  who  was  appealing  now. 
And  she  had  all  but  thrown  herself  upon 
him.  Yet  from  the  first  one  could  see  that 
it  was  not  of  herself  that  she  was  think- 
ing. "You've  so  often  told  me,  too,  of  what 
you  believed  that  you — that  a  little  mod- 
ern science " 

"My  dear  girl!"  The  Doctor  still  re- 
sisted, and  turned  to  Willings. 

"You'll  have  the  good  will  of  Judge 
Bishop,  you  know,  and  the  Commissioner 


"Yes,  Laney,"  repeated  the  Judge; 
"but  they  must  have  your  help,  first  of 
all."  He  shook  him  by  the  shoulder: 
"Come,  come,  old  man,  you  might  as  well 
give   in   at  once." 

A  ND  in  that  moment  Laneham  did  give 
■'*■  in.  He  turned  again,  and  his  consent 
came  in  the  form  of  a  question. 

"Both  you  children  live  at  that  Hudson 
Street  Settlement  of  yours?" 

"Yes." 

"And,  for  a  time  at  least,  it'll  not  be 
very  comfortable  for  you  there?" 

"Oh,"  cried  D.  Hope,  "it'll  be  awful!" 

"Very  well.  Then  I  engage  to  do  what 
/  can  if  you  two  will  do  this  for  me — pick 
up  your  traps  and  come  up  and  stay  and 
work  along  with  me." 

"Dr.  Laneham !" 

"Why  not?  Can  you  give  me  one  good 
reason?  We'll  all  be  amateur  detectives 
together,  and  no  two  people  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  help  me  more.  As  for  the  chaper- 
onage,  as  long  as  Mrs.  Neilson  is  on  her 
job,  no  possible  chance  to  cavil  at  that!" 

He  looked  at  the  Judge  again :  "I'll  be 
taking  away  your  confidential  secretary, 
you  know." 

"I  give  you  both  my  blessing." 

"Very  well."  And  then  the  Doctor  ad- 
dressed himself  to  Boyce.  "I  suppose  if 
you  can  take  on  one  special  deputy,  you 
can  take  on  three ?" 

"I  can  give  you  your  papers  within  an 
hour." 

"Done!" 

And,  a  moment  later,  the  Commissioner 
had  gone  back  to  McGloyne  and  left  them 
alone. 

T  T  was  Laneham's  first  intention,  too,  to 
-*■  take  both  young  people  down  to  his  car, 
and  send  them  home  at  once.  He  was 
very  soon  to  regret  that  he  had  not. 

It  was  the  Judge  who  prevented  him. 
Bishop  had  continued  to  pat  D.  Hope's 
shoulder  reassuringly. 

"When  you  see,"  he  told  her,  "what  the 
Doctor  can  really  produce  from  his  bag 
of  tricks !" 

"I  hope  so,"  said  Laneham;  "I  hope 
there'll  be  something,  anyway." 

"Let's  see,"  Bishop  went  on.  "Some  of 
those  basic  principles  you  were  laying 
down   for  me  this  afternoon,  what  were 


they  again?  That  Zancray  lad,  now,  what 
was  his  method  of  getting  at  the  truth?" 
"Zancray?  Zancray's  postulate?"  Lane- 
ham could  hardly  put  the  question  aside, 
and  he  explained  the  allusion  to  the 
others.  "Why,  Zancray  is  a  French 
psychologist  who's  been  making  a  study  of 
crime  and  criminal  investigations.  And 
he  bases  his  work  most  largely  on  a  theory 
that  in  general  no  friend  of — of  the  victim 
ever  tells  everything.  Either  for  what 
they  imagine  are  the  victim's  best  in- 
terests, or  for  their  own,  they  always  hold 
out  something." 

At  the  moment  he  was  looking  at  Wil- 
lings; and  it  was  his  expression  that  be- 
gan first  to  bring  him  to  a  halt.  "They 
always  hold  out  something,"  he  repeated, 
"and  if  you  could  only  get  all  those  hold- 
outs and  fit  them  together " 

He  did  not  really  finish  at  all.  For 
from  Willings'  face  he  had  turned  his  eyes 
increduously  to  Miss  Hope's,  to  the 
Judge's.  And  upon  all  three — it  was  ab- 
surd, it  was  impossible,  but  it  was  there 
— upon  the  faces  of  all  of  them  there  was 
the  selfsame  betrayal.  In  the  psycho- 
logical laboratory  he  had  heard  it  given  a 
name — "the  Zancray  look"!  Next  mo- 
ment, indeed,  seeing  one  another,  all  three 
had  realized  that  it  was  there. 

The  Judge  was  the  first  to  give  the  pre- 
posterous situation  a  sputtering  and  in- 
dignant denial. 

"Well,  really,  Laneham,  really!  When, 
for  years  I  have  been  Mrs.  Fisher's  per- 
sonal attorney! — and  when  every  profes- 
sional man  is  intrusted  with  certain  con- 
fidences— certain  secrets,  if  you  like — if 
you  can  imagine  for  one  moment— — " 
"Bishy!" 

But  by  then  young  Willings,  as  white  as 
he  had  been  an  hour  before,  was  speak- 
ing: 

"Dr.  Laneham,  if  I  give  you  my  word 
of  honor  that  anything  /  may  be  'holding 
out'—" 

The  Doctor  could  only  wave  at  him 
imploringly  to  sitop.  And,  for  that  matter, 
it  was  at  I).  Hope  that  he  was  looking  now. 
For  if  ever  nerves  had   plainly  reached 

their  breaking  point 

"Doctor,"  she  began  auiveringly,  "when 
I  tell  you  that  the  incident  in  my  mind — - 
the  thing  I'm  holding  out — was  the  merest 

trifle " 

"D.  Hope." — he  made  it  an  order — 
"you  go  home.  And,  Willings,  you  go  too! 
I'm  so  thoroughly  ashamed  of  myself  and 
Zancray  and  his  postulate!  Just  say 
we've  decided  to  forget  it — or  to  file  it 
for  future  reference — or  anything  you 
please  to  get  it  buried!" 

Absurd  and  impossible!  It  was  more 
than  that.  And  once  more  he  had  to  as- 
sure them  all  that,  so  far  from  doubting 
them,  his  only  feeling  was  one  of  anger 
against  himself.  Only  then  did  he  realize 
that  had  the  affair  been  that  of  any  of  his 
patients,  in  no  case  could  he  have  told 
everything. 

"Let  me  send  you  ofl'  in  the  car,"  he 
said.  And,  Bishop  with  him,  he  took  the 
young  people  down  to  the  street. 

"Everything  comfy?  And  you're  going 
to  forget,  really?  For  that's  only  fair  to 
me,  you  know.  Then  back  to  your  Settle- 
ment with  you,  and  be  up  at  Seventy- 
second  street  as  early  as  possible  to-mor- 
row for  our  real  beginning!" 


CHAPTER  IV 

OF  THE  EVIDENCE  THAT  MAY  LIE  IN  THE 
DESTRUCTION  OF  EVIDENCE  —  AND  A 
HANDFUL  OF  ASHES 

'«  T    ANEHAM,"  began  the  Judge  again, 

■^   "allow  me  to  say  once  more " 

Again  he  stopped  to  gulp  his  indignation. 

"Please  put  it  out  of  your  mind,"  asked 
the  Doctor.  "Please  be  like  the  youngsters, 
and  forgive  and  forget  it." 

"Oh,  if  you  say  so.  But  it  seems  to  me, 
as  a  beginning " 

"There  are  other  beginnings  we  can 
make." 

And,  at  that  moment  Boyce,  the  Com- 
missioner, joined  them  again. 

"Doctor,"  he  said,  "wouldn't  you  like  to 
take  a  preliminary  look  around  at  once?" 

"Do,"  said  Bishop,  "by  all  means." 

"I  should  like  to,  very  much,"  said  Lane- 
ham. 

"Good.  For  the  present  it'd  be  just  as 
well  to  stay  away  from  McGloyne." 

"Of  course." 

"And  I've  promised  Professor  Fisher 
"  he  pointed  up  the  stair — "his  pri- 
vate rooms  are  up  there,  to  the  right, — 
that  he'll  be  left  untroubled.  But,  other- 
wise, you  can  go  anywhere  in  the  apart- 
ment." 

And  in  a  few  minutes  Laneham  and  the 
Judge  were  walking  through  it  together. 

Its  general  arrangement  was  one  that, 
to  anybody  familiar  with  the  big,  mod- 
ern, two-storey  apartment  de  luxe,  re- 
vealed itself  at  once. 

Above,  to  the  right  and  left,  were  the 
suites  of  the  master  and  the  mistress ;  be- 
low, their  common  rooms.  And  in  the 
wing  on  the  court  were  first  the  service 
rooms  and  then  the  living  quarters — the 
maid's  above,  the  butler's  below — of  the 
servants  themselves.  All  was  perfectly 
simple.  There  were  neither  unlooked  for 
doors,  nor  unsuspected  passages.  The 
swimming  pool  alone  was  out  of  the  com- 
mon. And  the  Doctor  began  by  leading 
the  way  to  it. 

It  was  as  they  had  seen  it  first.  The 
coroner's  physician  gravely  pointed  out 
to  Laneham  that  death  would  have  re- 
sulted from  the  blow  on  the  temple  alone; 
and  that  though  the  markings  on  the 
throat  were,  in  a  sense,  almost  identical 
with  those  often  caused  by  asphyxiation 
or  even  electric  shock,  the  finger  marks 
on  the  arm  made  it  needless  to  go  so  far 
afield.  All  of  which  had  been  seen  and 
said  before.  Nor  was  any  new  light  given. 
Bishop  told  himself,  by  that  great,  moon- 
like electric  hanging  above  the  pool.  The 
Doctor  moved  about  the  swimming  pool 
for  a  few  minutes  longer.  Then  they  went 
on  to  the  rooms  beyond. 

THEY  could  now  see  Mrs.  Fisher's  lit- 
tle private  suite  from  end  to  end. 
And  it,  too,  told  no  more  than  it  had  told 
at  first.  It  had  shown  no  slightest  evi- 
dence of  disturbance  then,  and  it  showed 
none  now.  It  was  a  small  tragic  vision 
of  lovely  old  rose  and  dull  blues  and  egg- 
shell white.  And  two  "E.  P."  men  were 
still  searching  for  the  hidden  wall  safe. 
By  the  old  French  fireplace  in  the  little 
library  some  Central  Office  men  were 
turning  out  the  drawers  of  a  fine  old 
Washington  desk.  "The  boss,"  said  one 
of   them — he   meant  Professor   Fisher — 
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"told  us  to  make  it  thorough — no  bars  up 
anywhere.    An'  we  are." 

Another  had  again  opened  the  window 
of  the  tiny  writing-room,  on  the  theory, 
perhaps,,  that  even  without  a  fire-escape 
or  connecting  balcony,  some  one  might 
have  entered  from  the  apartment  next 
door.  But  the  snow  on  the  outer  sill  was 
a  soft  crust  of  sleet  that  had  not  been 
broken  in  weeks. 

They  descended  the  stairs  again  to  the 
common  rooms.  And  then  they  went  on 
through  to  the  service  quarters.  Nowhere 
was  there  anything  out  of  the  unusual  in 
any  form  whatever. 

There  still  remained  the  servants'  pri- 
vate living  rooms.  Each  of  them  had  two. 
And  if  both  those  servants  had  fled,  their 
rooms  at  least  established  this  difference. 

Maddalina,  the  Italian  maid,  must  have 
had  her  warning.  The  events,  whatever 
they  were,  of  that  day  had  not  taken  her 
by  surprise;  the  proof  being  that  she  had 
removed  all  her  belongings  to  the  last  old 
shoe.  And  to  do  that,  it  was  a  fair  in- 
ference, she  must  have  been  "getting  out" 
for  the  week  before. 

But  in  the  rooms  of  Jimmy,  the  little 
English  butler,  on  the  contrary,  every- 
where lay  the  indications  of  flight  without 
warning.  On  all  sides  was  the  litter  of 
rejected  possessions  left  by  a  man  who  has 
had  to  pack  frenziedly  and  get  away  in  a 
matter  of  minutes. 

Here,  too,  more  Central  Office  men  we'e 
at  work,  thumbing  their  way  through  the 
contents  of  a  disordered  dresser. 

"Have  you  found  anything  in  the  way 
of  torn  paper,  or  the  signs  of  anything 
having  been  burnt?"  asked  Laneham.       ' 

They  looked  at  him  doubtfully.  But  the 
Judge's  presence  gave  them  sufficient 
authority  for  answering,  and  one  of  them 
produced  a  piece  of  stamped  paper. 

"It  ain't  tore  or  burnt,"  he  said,  "but  it 
gives  us  a  look  at  the  fist  he  writes." 

TT  was  a  duplicate  deposit  slip  —  t^e 
■*■  small  mutual  receipt  one  has  to  make 
out  when  depositing  without  a  pass-book. 
It  was  on  the  West  Side  Bank  for  Savings. 
It  showed  that  forty  dollars  had  been  de- 
posited on  December  the  second  preceding, 
that  Jimmy's  name  in  full — as  given  the^'e 
— was  James  H.  Higham.  and  that  the 
"fi.9t"  he  wrote  was  quite  as  scrawling 
and  characterless  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. It  bore  no  remotest  resemblance 
to  the  unknown  writing  of  the  murder 
note. 

"Nothing  else?" 

"Not  a  thing." 

In  the  corridor  they  again  encountered 
Boyce.  And,  though  he  let  the  Judge  go 
on,  he  stopped  Laneham  for  a  moment  to 
speak  to  him. 

"Nothing  so  far,  Doctor?" 

"Nothing  so  far." 

And  then  they,  in  their  turn,  were  inter- 
rupted by  some  one  coming  down  the 
stairs  beside  them.  It  was  Professor  Fisher. 
He  passed  on,  hat  in  hand,  to  the  outer 
hall. 

His  leaving,  too,  seemed  to  give  Boyce 
an  idea. 

"I  barred  you  out  of  those  rooms  up 
there  before,"  he  said,  "but  now  that  the 
Professor's  no  longer  in  them,  and  it'll 
only  take  a  minute ?" 


She  caught  Willings  by  the  shoulder  even  as  he  had  just  managed  to 
catch  Jimmy.     Yet  the  little  butler  was  still  trying  to  fight  them  off. 


"Oh,  never  mind.    Never  mind." 
"Better    go.      For    our    friend    Jimmy 

would  above  all  have  the  run  up  there." 
So  Laneham  mounted  to  the  master's 

suite. 


'"pHERE  were  four  rooms  altogether. 
■'•  And  he  was  about  to  leave  the  second, 
a  sort  of  lounging  and  gun  room,  when 
his  eyes  were  drawn  to  the  fireplace. 
There  were  ashes  in  it,  a  little  fluttering 
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heap,  seemingly  the  ashes  from  some 
burnt  magazine.  But  it  was  where  it 
ought  to  be;  and,  though  he  turned  back 
to  it,  he  did  so  incuriously. 

Incuriously  at  least  until,  kneeling  he 
bent  down  over  it,  looked  more  closely,  and 
then  put  his  hand  out. 

Prom  the  way  in  which  he  withdrew  it 
one  might  have  thought  that  he  had  been 
burnt.  And,  two  minutes  later,  he  was 
with  Boyce  again. 

"Tell  me,  Mr.  Commissioner,"  he  asked 
at  once,  "have  the  E.  P.  people  located  the 
wall  safe  yet?" 

"No.  But  it'9  only  a  sort  of  hidden 
pigeon-hole.  The  Professor  himself 
doesn't  know  where  Mrs.  Fisher  had  it 
placed." 

"And  therefore  you  can't  even  say  yet 
that  the  pearls  were  here  at  all?" 

"Why,  n-no.    No." 

"And,  that  being  so,  can  you  have  the 
newspapers  print  just  that,  and  nothing 
more:  'The  pearls  were  supposed  to  have 
been  kept  in  some  sort  of  hidden  wall  safe, 
but  so  far  it  has  not  been  found.'  Can  you 
hold  it  at  that  till  further  notice,  too,  even 
if  everything  should  be  found  in  the  next 
half  hour?" 

"Why,  Doctor !" 

But  Laneham  took  his  acquiescence  for 
granted.  And  he  hastened  on  to  find  the 
Judge. 

"Well?"  asked  Bishop.   "Well?" 

"Bishy,  I  was  speaking  of  something 
besides  Zancray  this  afternoon — the  thing 
we  chaps  call  'the  evidence  in  the  de- 
struction of  evidence.' " 

"Yes,  I  remember!" 

"The  honest  man  makes  no  effort  to 
cover  his  tracks.  But  the  criminal — or  the 
homicidal  maniac — will  go  so  far  out  of 
his  way  to  cover  them  that  right  there  he 
mav  tell  the  beginning  of  the  story." 

"Yes?  Yes?  But  the  application 
here?" 

"Don't  ask  me  to  tell  you  now.  And  in 
all  probability  I'm  wrong.  But  at  any  rate 
I  have  the  sense  of  having  made  my  com- 
mencement." 

Yet  even  then  the  Doctor  knew  that  he 
had  in  his  pocket,  loose  wrapped  in  a 
handkerchief,  his  "evidence  in  the  de- 
struction of  evidence"  in  the  shape  of  a 
few  fragmer,ts  of  brown  and  flimsy  paper 
ash. 

CHAPTER  V 

AGAIN  D.  HOPE,  AND  OWLY  WILLINGS; 
SOME  COMPARATIVELY  ANCIEMT  HIS- 
TORY; AND  A  BEGINNING  AT  "390" 

T  N  Hudson  Street  Settlement  House 
Miss  Daphne  Hope  was  what  is  known 
as  a  part-time  worker.  She  lived  at  "The 
House."  But  during  most  of  the  day  her 
work  was  in  Judge  Bishop's  law  office.  It 
was  her  evenings  that  she  gave  to  the  Set- 
tlement. And  she  had  "junior  cooking" 
and  a  dramatic  club,  and  the  girls'  ath- 
letics. She  could  pitch  a  baseball,  too,  al- 
most as  well  as  any  man  or  boy  on  Hud- 
son street. 

As  for  Mr.  Owly  Willings,  he  was  a 
"full-time,"  and  he  had  boys'  athletics, 
and  the  editing  of  The  Hudson  Street 
Whoop-her-up,  and  the  work  of  turning 
certain  very  bad  gangs  into  at  least  the 
beginnings  of  good  clubs  by  way  of  a  bas- 
ket of  six-ounce  gloves  and  a  thoroughly 


professional  ring  in  the  basement.  And 
for  these  things  he  received  his  board  and 
lodging  and  about  five  hundred  dollars  a 
year.  Five  hundred  dollars  a  year  means 
a  check  for  less  than  forty-two  dollars  a 
month.  And  when  Miss  Daphne  Hope 
came  to  Hudson  street,  and  Mr.  Owly 
Willings  learned  that  she  was  the  only  ■ 
daughter  of  a  gentleman  worth  anywhere 
from  five  to  fifteen  millions,  in  those 
checks  for  less  than  forty-two  dollars  per 
mensem  lay  the  secret  of  an  attitude  on 
the  young  man's  part  which  for  long  puz- 
zled Miss  D.  Hope  greatly. 

In  those  first  weeks,  Mr.  Willings  kept 
about  as  far  away  from  her  as  it  was,  in 
politeness,  possible  to  keep.  He  displayed 
an  aloofness  which  at  first,  in  her  sim- 
plicity, she  mistook  for  something  that 
had  come  from  his  college  and  fraternity 
standing.  Then,  when  she  discovered  that 
he  had  long  ago  forgotten  all  about  his 
college  and  fraternity  standing,  and  that 
in  Hudson  street  he  was  loved  most  of  all 
for  his  eternal  boyishness,  and  an  inex- 
haustible capacity  for  inventing  new 
forms  of  nonsense.  Miss  Hope  gave  it  up. 
Or  rather,  she  went  tight-lipped  to  her 
mirror,  and  tried  to  learn  from  it  just 
exactly  what  it  was  in  her  that  made  him 
dislike  her  so  particularly.  She  thought 
a  great  deal  about  it,  too,  at  night. 

AND  the  thing  that  had  brought  them 
together  was  this :  One  evening  about 
half-past  eleven  she  was  returning  alone 
to  Hudson  street  from  a  performance  in 
the  old  Garrick,  when  she  found  herself 
walking  straight  into  one  of  those  gang 
fights — and  knifings — for  which  that  part 
of  the  lower  West  Side  has  long  been 
famous.  She  didn't  know  what  she  was 
looking  at,  at  first.  All  she  saw  was  a 
young  rough  suddenly  burst  his  way  out 
of  a  surging,  yelling  crowd.  And  she 
thought  he  was  wearing  a  red  neck-tie. 
But  it  wasn't  a  neck-tie.  And  two  other 
young  gentlemen  were  after  him.  And 
others  were  behind  them,  yelling  at  them 
to  "make  it  a  job,"  and  "get  him  good!" 

But  before  they  could  "get"  him  that 
young  rough  ran  into  a  store,  a  delicates- 
sen store.  And  then  Miss  D.  Hope  found 
herself  thinking  very  rapidly — and  acting 
almost  more  rapidly  than  she  was  think- 
ing. In  the  first  seconds  she  told  herself 
— like  any  carefully  brought  up  young 
lady- — that  she  must  get  away  at  once, 
that  she  mustn't  even  dream  of  interfer- 
ing. And  then  she  told  herself:  "Yes, 
run  away!  Run  away! — Do  exactly  the 
thing  that  has  made  women  an  inferior 
sex,  and  we  have  been,  since  the  beginning 
of  time!" 

By  then,  too, — and  she  had  taken  the 
step  in  about  three  jumps — she  was  in- 
side that  delicatessen  store.  She  had 
seized  the  biggest  ham  knife  from  the 
counter.  She;  had  leaped  back  to  the 
door.  And  she  was  still  holding  it  against 
all  comers — when  Mr.  Owly  Willings  had 
arrived  upon  the  scene. 

After  that,  of  course,  and  on  the  way 
home,  there  had  been  explanations. 

Miss  Hope  said  that  she  had  been  at 
the  theatre. 

So  also  had  Mr.  Willings.  And  he 
added,  later  on,  and  quite  unnecessarily, 
that  he  had  been  in  the  gods. 

Unnecessary  though  the  remark  was,  it 


had  this  result.  Miss  Hope  promptly  fol- 
lowed it  with  the  statement  that  she  also 
had  been  in  the  gods. 

She  also?  And  the  mere  look  on  Mr. 
Owly  Willings'  face  was  a  question  that 
had  to  be  answered. 

Why,  of  course,  the  gods,  she  told  him. 
And  if  he  would  look  up  the  pay  of 
women  law  clerks  he  would  never  need  to 
ask  her  why. 

'  I  ^HEN,  on  the  remainder  of  that  walk 
-*■  home,  there  had  been  further  expla- 
nations, from  which  Mr.  Willings  had 
gradually  come  to  understand  that,  com- 
pared with  Miss  D.  Hope's  present  finan- 
cial position, — however  self-imposed — his 
own  was  one  of  affluence.  He  learned,  too, 
that  if  there  had  been  a  hundred  mil- 
lions waiting  Miss  Hope  at  home,  there 
was  no  earthly  possibility  of  her  going 
back  to  it  till  she  could  go  with  her  head 
up,  and  on  her  own  terms.  By  then  he 
had  discovered  that  he  had  liked  her  from 
the  beginning,  and  liked  her  very  much 
indeed.  And  it  was  shortly  after  that 
that  they  had  gone  to  the  theatre  again, 
and  sat  in  the  gods  together. 

It  was  about  that  time,  too,  that  they 
had  begun  to  know  Mrs.  Fisher. 

Mrs.  Fisher  had  first  been  D.  Hope's 
friend.  Then  they  had  taken  her  about 
together.  They  had  shown  her  the  mean- 
ing of  the  tenement  dark  room,  of  the 
street  playground,  of  tenement  labor. 
With  them  she  had  seen  children  stringing 
beads  and  making  artificial  flowers  for 
fourteen  hours  a  day.  And  from  them  she 
had  begun  to  learn  some  of  the  things 
that  money  could  do. 

She  had  begun  to  learn  it.  It  had  been 
a  lesson  of  months.  .  .  .  And  now,  in 
a  few  hours,  or  a  few  days  more — !  Who, 
or  what,  they  asked  themselves  again,  had 
done  the  deed  that  had  brought  everything 
to  an  end? 

A  T  the  Settlement  there  were  already 
-^*-  reporters  waiting  to  interview  them. 
And  even  had  they  not  arranged  to  leave 
Hudson  street  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment they  would  have  done  it  then.  Every 
effort  was  made  to  keep  them.  From  the 
directress  to  the  door  boy  there  was  a 
loyalty  which  almost  forbade  them  to  go. 
But  they  had  no  real  choice.  Dr.  Lane- 
ham  had  offered  them  a  chance  which 
for  the  sake  of  the  Settlement  itself  must 
not  be  lost.  Both  spent  half  the  night 
packing.  And  in  the  mornirig  they  were 
on  their  way  together  to  Seventy-second 
street. 

For  days,  perhaps  for  weeks,  they 
would  be  under  the  same  roof,  working 
and  living  in  an  intimacy  greater  even 
than  that  of  "The  House."  But  neither 
of  them  was  thinking  of  that  now.  Who 
had  killed  Mrs.  Fisher?  And  why?  And 
why  did  it  seem  po  horribly  mixed  with 
the  impossible  and  the  supernatural? 
And  why  had  chance  drawn  them  into  it? 

At  "390,"  Jacobs,  Laneham's  man,  re- 
ceived them. 

■  The  Doctor  himself  was  still  dressing. 
He  had  been  up  most  of  the  night.  For 
one  thing  he  had  had  to  arrange,  so  far 
as  was  humanely  possible,  to  free  him- 
self of  all  professional  duties  for  the 
next  ten  days.  Fortunately,  he  had  been 
Confirmed  on  page  82 
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He  May  Be  Leader  Some  Day 


WHEN  Sir 
Wilfrid 
L  a  u  r  i  e  r 
quits  the  political  scene  there  will  be 
such  a  scramble  among  his  lieu- 
tenants as  took  place  when  the  great 
Alexander  died  at  Babylon.  The  differ- 
ence will  be  that  one  man  will  seize  all 
the  power,  and  my  bet  is  that  that  man 
will  be  the  Honorable  William  Pugsley, 
K.C.,  D.C.L.,  of  St.  John,  N.B.  There  are 
reasons. 

In  the  first  place,  Dr.  Pugsley  is  one  of 
those  persons  who 
want  a  thing  when 
they  want  it,  and 
are  accustomed  to 
take  it  with  non- 
chalant master- 
fulness. Which  is 
not  to  say,  how- 
ever, that  he  can- 
not bide  his  time. 
He  never  tries  to 
pluck  the  fruit 
before  it  is  ripe; 
which  explains, 
perhaps,  why  it 
seems  to  fall  into 
his  lap  so  easily. 

The  admirable  doctor  is  now 
sixty-six  years  of  age,  his  eye 
not  dimmed,  his  natural  vigor 
unabated.  His  nose  is  straight, 
his  mouth  smiling,  his  chin, 
under  his  beard  square,  and  his 
presence  portly.  One  observes 
with  real  pleasure  that  his  neck 
is  No.  19,  which  is  a  sure  sign 
that  his  opinions  are  broad  and 
that  he  has  the  strength  to  back 
them. 

He  takes  hold  of  life  with  both 
hands.  All  his  digestions,  phy- 
sical, mental,  spiritual,  are  in 
good  working  order.  I  gather 
that  from  the  way  he  smokes  his 
cigar.  Enjoyment!  Yes,  more 
than  that  —  a  brave  challenge  to  the 
future.  The  doctor  has  the  steady 
glow  of  a  glad  heart  which,  as 
Solomon  sayeth,  doeth  good  like  a 
medicine.  There  is  about  him  a  daunt- 
less air,  as  of  those  old  adventure-seeking 
captains  of  condottieri  whose  swords 
were  ever  at  home  in  the  hottest  corner 
of  the  battle.  Fancy  harks  back  to  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  I  see  the  doctor,  a  plume 
in  his  steel  hat,  a  high  polish  on  his  steel 
cuirass,  riding  at  the  head  of  his  troop  of 
horse.  He  gallops  up,  the  glorious  swash- 
buckler does,  to  Duke  Sforza,  or  whoever 
it  happens  to  be,  and  asks:  "Is  this  a  pri- 
vate fight,  or  can  anybody  get  in  on  it?" 
The  Duke  replies:  "You're  on."  They 
strike  hands,  the  doctor  rides  away  to  his 
place  in  the  front  row  and  the  scrap  be- 
gins. What  I  mean  to  say  is  that  Dr. 
Pugsley  loves  a  good  fight  even  more  than 
he  loves  a  good  dinner. 

pvR.  PUGSLEY'S  second  advantage  is 
■L'  that  he  learned  his  politics  in  New 
Brunswick.  He  has  been  thirty-one  years 
in  public  life,  of  which  twenty-two  were 
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spent  in  the  province  where  the  hay  and 
the  potatoes  and  the  eloquent  Federal 
statesmen,  like  Sir  George  Foster,  come 
from.     The  reason  they  come  from  it  is 


He  can  make  any  rule  in  the  book  do  anything  he  likes — sit 
up  and  beg,  jump  through  the  hoop,  lie  down  and  play  dead. 


that  Dominion  politics  are  so  much 
easier.  Thus  it  happens  that  while  New 
Brunswick  is  mostly  famous  for  its  raw 
materials  it  excels  in  one  line  of  manu- 
factured goods, — statesmen.  In  fact,  I 
would  say  that  New  Brunswick's  chief 
export  is  statesmen,  and  when  I  cast  my 
eye  on  men  like  Tilley,  Blair,  Foster,  Car- 
veil  and  the  hero  of  this  sketch,  I  am 
bound  to  admit  that  the  finished  product 
can  compete  in  any  market  in  the  world. 

I  speak  with  warmth  of  New  Bruns- 
wick politics  as  a  school  for  statesmen,  the 
most  difficult  kind  of  dry-nurse  for  future 
premiers  of  Canada,  because  it  was  my 
lot  many  years  ago  as  managing  editor 
for  a  short  time — a  very  short  time,  in- 
deed— of  a  St.  John  newspaper  to  get  a 
look  at  that  minutely  organized  chaos  and 
delicately  balanced  congeries  of  conflict- 
ing interests  which  is,  or  was,  the  gov- 
ernment of  New  Brunswick,  and  which 
develops  so  many  skilful  steerers  among 
New  Brunswick  politicians.  Foolish  youth 
that  I  was,  I  imagined,  because  I  had 
grasped  the  outlines  of  Ottawa  politics. 


that  New  Bruns- 
wick would  be 
A.  B.  C.  by  com- 
parison. I  still  believed  with  Euclid,  that 
the  greater  contained  the  less,  and  on  that 
principle  I  went  blithely  ahead.  At  first 
I  thought  it  was  the  fog  from  the  Bay  of 
Fundy  that  was  muddling  my  landmarks, 
but  I  soon  found  out  my  mistake.  I  be- 
came dimly  aware  that  there  were  no 
broad  lines  of  party  cleavage  in  New 
Brunswick,  at  least  not  any  that  I  could 
recognize,  and  that  leadership  in  New 
Brunswick  local  politics  meant 
fancy  skating  of  a  high  degree 
of  perfection.  It  was  borne  in 
upon  me  that  nobody  could  un- 
derstand New  Brunswick  poli- 
tics but  a  native  New  Bruns- 
wicker,  and  that  I  was  an  On- 
tario misfit.  Try  as  I  might,  I 
could  not  keep  up  with  that 
shifting,  swerving,  winding 
game,  so  multitudinously  indi- 
vidual in  its  special  applications. 

IN  short,  it  kept  me  guessing 
how  many  beans  were  in  the 
bag,  and  I  made  a  poor  job  of  it. 
The  editorial  policy  changed 
in  the  middle  of  a  sentence  and 
left  me  gasping 
for  air.  Perhaps 
New  Brunswick 
politics  are  easier 
to  follow  now — at 
that  time  I  was 
trying  to  follow 
A.  G.  Blair— but  I 
doubt  it.  It  stands 
to  reason  that 
they  have  grown 
more  difficult  be- 
cause civilization 
i  s  fifteen  years 
more  complex 
than  it  was  i  n 
1901  when  I 
'umped  my  contract  and  fled  to  the 
United  States.  This  will  explain, 
somewhat  late  in  the  day — it's  never  too 
late  to  explain,  as  Sir  Sam  Hughes  says^ — 
why  I  threw  up  my  job  in  St.  John  and 
took  to  the  tall  grass.   I  was  frightened. 

It  also  explains"  why  I  have  had  an  ad- 
miration ever  since  for  triumphant  grad- 
uates of  New  Brunswick  politics  like  Dr. 
William  Pugsley,  K.C.,  M.P.  I  know  that 
such  men  are  world  beaters — they  can 
hold  their  own  in  any  legislative  field  of 
babblement  and  confusion  in  the  habitable 
universe.  In  most  civilized  countries  the 
politician  has  to  consider  parties,  fac- 
tions, wings,  at  smallest,  cliques;  but  in 
New  Brunswick  he  gets  right  down  to 
cases — his  adjustments  take  account  of 
every  man's  pet  corn,  also  which  toe  the 
pet  corn  is  on.  After  an  experience  like 
that,  Ottawa  is  mere  pie  to  the  New 
Brunswick  statesmen  translated  to  the 
federal  arena.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  New 
Brunswick  statesmen  make  a  point  of  be- 
ing translated  to  the  federal  arena  when 
they  want  to  rest  up  a  bit.  The  liveliest 
spot  in  Parliament  Hill  is  ease,  dignity, 
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absolute  repose  to  the  statesman  trained 
at  Fredericton,  N.B.,  where  whirlwinds 
are  the  quietest  things  on  the  order  paper. 
This  New  Brunswick  training,  as  I  said 
before,  is  going  to  help  Dr.  Pugsley  a  lot 
when  he  reaches  out  with  his  strong  but 
cunning  right  hand  for  the  premiership  of 
Canada.  Space  lacks  here  to  describe 
how  he  skipped  lightly  over  the  New 
Brunswick  quicksands.  Private  member 
in  1885,  Speaker  in  1887,  Solicitor-General 
in  1889,  Attorney-General  in  1900,  Pre- 
mier in  1907,  stepping-stones  smoothly 
taken  in  his  buoyant  stride.  Never  slipped 
once — though  his  enemies  do  call  him 
Slippery  Bill,  which  is  less  of  a  rebuke  to 
his  methods  than  a  tribute  to  his  suave 
manners.  Behold  him  at  Ottawa  in  1907, 
Minister  of  Public  Works  in  the  Laurier 
Government — his  sun,  say,  at  4  p.m.,  mid- 
afternoon,  a  long  sunset  ahead  of  him. 
This  sunset  was  interrupted  in  Septem- 
ber, 1911,  or  rather  was  occulted  by  cir- 
cumstances over  which  he  did  not  have  the 
necessary  control.  But  the  doctor  expects 
to  resume  it  shortly  with  undiminished 
splendor.  Meanwhile  he  shines  in  Op- 
position— the  doctor's  blithe  spirit  mak- 
ing little  account  from  what  angle  he 
shines  so  long  as  his  sun  gets  full  play. 

'T*HEY  made  the  doctor  Minister  of 
-■■  Public  Works  for  two  reasons— be- 
cause he  had  learned  the  practice  of 
human  nature  in  New  Brunswick,  and  be- 
cause he  had  a  temper  that  no  trouble 
could  fret.  To  him  came  all  the  kickers, 
soreheads,  grousers,  disgusted  Liberals, 
disappointed  Grits,  and  such ;  and  he  for- 
bade them  not.  On  the  contrary,  he  greet- 
ed them  with  smiles,  rubbed  their  wounds 
with  oil,  and  handed  out  the  soft  answer 
which  turneth  away  wrath.  If  their  woes 
got  on  his  nerves  he  never  showed  it.  Al- 
ways the  same— smooth,  smiling,  urbane 
—never  more  so  than  when  they  had  him 
in  a  corner  sticking  a  thousand  pins  into 
his  comfortable  flesh.  St.  Lawrence,  I  am 
told,  smiled  on  his  gridiron.  The  saint 
had  nothing  on  Dr.  William  Pugsley,  who 
displays  a  lovely  disposition,  no  matter 
who  bites  him  in  the  leg. 

Dr.  Pugsley  is  a  man  of  many  qualities, 
useful  and  ornamental,  but  if  you  asked 
him  which  quality  he  prided  himself  on 
most  he  would  probably  answer,  keeping 
his  temper.  It  has  helped  him  as  a  politi- 
cian more  than  any  other  qualities  in  his 
repertoire.  Very  early  in  the  game  the 
doctor  analyzed  anger  as  a  luxurious  pas- 
sion which  soddened  the  mind  and  cank- 
ered the  soul.  What  was  worse,  it  inter- 
fered with  business — so  the  doctor  decided 
to  cut  anger  out  and  let  the  other  fellows 
foam  at  the  mouth.  The  doctor  has  been 
thirty-one  years  in  public  life  and  he  has 
kept  his  temper  just  that  long.  Its  a  long 
spell — it  must  have  seemed  longer — but 
the  doctor  emerges  with  his  reward,  a 
genial  imperturbability  against  which  the 
bludgeonings  of  fate  and  his  political  op- 
ponents hammer  in  vain.  The  doctor  has 
a  mighty  punch  and  he  isn't  like  a  man 
who  can't  take  as  good  as  he  gives.  The 
harder  the  wallop  the  brighter  he  bobs  up. 
Not  that  the  doctor  hasn't  his  natural 
feelings  of  revenge.  His  is  no  cold  storage 
soul.  He  has  a  warm  nature — plenty  of 
the  old  Adam  in  him — not  the  man  to 
turn  the  other  cheek  to  the  smiter — lots 


of  pep.  But  his  judgment  has  sat  on  his 
human  weakness  and  rendered  a  verdict 
against.  With  the  wise  king  of  old,  he  has 
decided  that  he  who  conquereth  his  own 
heart  is  greater  than  he  that  taketh  a 
city;  and  it  is  conquered  accordingly.  As 
a  result,  the  doctor  can  look  back  on 
thirty  years  of  action  and  recall  no  spot 
where  rage  betrayed  him  into  mistakes. 
He  could  smile — and  wait.  In  a  word,  the 
doctor  has  been  a  good  player  all  through 
the  piece. 

Even  when  they  were  coming  at  him 
from  all  sides  as  they  did  in  the  Dread- 
nought debate,  the  doctor  never  flew  into 
a  passion  or  dropped  a  step.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  I  recollect,  was  not  a  little  agitated,  but 
Dr.  Pugsley  never  turned  a  hair.  He  pre- 
sented a  calm,  nay  smiling,  front  to  all 
his  enemies  and  could  say  with  much  bet- 
ter heart  than  Macbeth:  "Lay  on,  Mac- 
duff, and  damned  be  he  who  first  cries, 
'Halt,  enough.'  "  Where  there's  a  brisk 
scrimmage  on,  the 
doctor  cannot  get 
enough.  He  eats 
it  up. 

If    the    doctor's 
lines  had  been  cast 


rule  deserves  another  and  Dr.  Pugsley 
plays  no  favorites.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
he  can  make  any  rule  in  the  book  do  any- 
thing he  likes — sit  up  and  beg,  jump 
through  the  hoop,  lie  down  and  play 
dead.  Yes,  Sir,  he  has  'em  tamed.  Tamed 
but  not  cowed.  Let  anybody  else  monkey 
with  them  and  see  what  happens.  Let 
Bill  Pugsley,  the  Rule  Tamer,  withdraw 
his  fiery  eye  for  a  minute  and  see  them 
spring  at  the  spectators.  The  consequence 
is  that  the  rest  of  Parliament  leave  the 
rules  alone  when  Pugsley  is  putting  them 
through  their  performance.  They  realize 
that  at  the  word  of  command  from  Bill 
Pugsley  the  mildest  looking  rule  in  the 
book  will  rise  up  on  its  hind  legs  and 
claw  their  face  off. 

DR.  PUGSLEY  fights  because  it  is  his 
nature.  He  comes  of  fighting  stock. 
There  was  a  Pugsley  in  the  Mayflower. 
He  came  over  to  America  to  worship  God 
as  he  pleased  and  to  oblige 
other  people  to  do  the  same. 
The  original  Pugsley  settled 
in    the   Croton    River   Valley, 


He  gallops  up  to  Duke  Sforza. 
"Is  this  a  private  fight,  or 
can    anyone    get    in    on    it?" 

in  less  active  and  more  reflective  places 
he  could  have  written  books  that  would 
have  made  Todd  and  Bourinot  back  num- 
bers. He  has  the  mind  of  a  great  lawyer 
and  a  knowledge  of  parliamentary  pro- 
cedure which  renders  him  easily  first  as 
a  master  of  tactics  in  the  Green  Chamber. 
The  little  green  rule  book,  which  is  the 
members'  vade  tnecwm,  he  knows  by  rote 
down  to  the  smallest  sub-section,  and, 
when  it  is  necessary,  he  can  quote  from  the 
more  bulky  authorities.  He  doesn't  have 
to  spend  the  dinner  hour  looking  it  up. 
either.  He  has  it  at  his  finger  ends,  a 
thorough  training  in  the  technicalities  of 
the  rule  book  being  part  of  the  regular 
course  in  New  Brunswick  politics.  This 
readiness  makes  him  a  formidable  fighter. 
He  doesn't  obey  the  rules.  He  orders  'em 
around.  He  has  achieved  the  higher  wis- 
dom which  recognizes  that  all  rules  are 
made  to  be  broken.  Moreover,  he  knows 
the  other  rules  he  can  use  to  break  them 
with  and  what's  better  still,  he  doesn't 
need  to  use  the  same  rule  twice  to  do  the 
same  thing  in  the  same  place.    One  good 


New  York  State.  He  fought  Indians,  wild 
beasts,  the  wilderness,  loneliness,  his  fel- 
low deacons  and  his  own  stiff  soul.  So 
his  great-great-grandson  comes  by  it  na- 
turally enough.  There  is  Plymouth  Rock 
in  Dr.  Pugsley's  disposition  right  now, 
but,  as  I  said  before,  it  is  draped  with 
honeysuckle. 

The  Pugsleys  emigrated  to  New 
Brunswick  at  the  time  of  the  American 
War  of  Independence.  The  United  Em- 
pire Loyalists  were  well  treated  by  King 
George  and  his  successors.  Not  only  were 
their  financial  wounds  bound  up  with 
grants  of  land  and  money,  but  the  best 
Government  jobs  were  theirs  to  the  third 
and  fourth  generation.  Somehow  the 
government  job  missed  Mr.  Pugsley's 
father,  who  was  a  farmer  in  Sussex 
County,  New  Brunswick.  Consequently 
Dr.  Pugsley  had  to  work  his  way  up  on 
his  merits.  But  nobody  thinks  any  the 
worse  of  him  for  that. 

As  might  be  expected.  Dr.  Pugsley,  be- 
ing a  strong  man,  makes  strong  friends. 
Continued  on  page  89 


Give  America  the  Whole  Truth 
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And  Cement  Sympathy  With  Britain 

AGNES     C.     LAUT 


B  y 


'  S  Germany 
aiming  at 
war    with 
the  United 
States?    Does  she  hope  to 
provoke   conflict,   and    so 
gain  a  party  in  her  favor 
— the  German-Americans 
— when  peace  comes  to  be  arranged  at  a 
final  conference? 

Or  does  she  wish  to  rupture  diplomatic 
relations  so  that  she  will  have  a  free  hand 
with  the  submarines  to  sink  every  ship 
from  the  United  States  bound  for  Brit- 
ish ports? 

Or,  drunk  with  forty  years  of  vain 
glory,  does  she  dream  of  an  American  vas- 
sal state  on  this  side  of  the  seas? 

I  know  many  German-Americans.  Some 
repudiate  "the  mad  dog"  policy  of  Ger- 
many in  the  United  States,  and  some  de- 
fend it;  and  some  defend  it  from  loyalty 
to  the  Fatherland,  and  some  from  loyalty 
to  the  huge  bribery  fund  paid  into  their 
pockets  by  the  German  government;  but 
of  all,  who  repudiate  it,  and  all  who  de- 
fend it,  I  do  not  know  one  who  believes 
that  Germany  will  ultimately  win  in  this 
War.  Two  of  the  most  bellicose  pro-Ger- 
man editors  in  the  United  States,  who  are 
recipients  of  "personal  funds"  of  $100,000 
each  a  year,  acknowledged  frankly  that 
the  Russian  success  cutting  the  route  to 
Bagdad  took  all  meaning  out  of  any  pos- 
sible German  victory. 

First,  it  was  a  cry  of  German  "kultur" 
fighting  Slav  barbarism.  Then,  it  was 
German  valor  fighting  for  "liberation" — 
save  the  word — of  the  seas  from  British 
tyranny.  Now,  it  is  German  valor  with  its 
back  to  the  wall  fighting  with  mad  and 
lion-like  ferocity  for  the  right  to  exist. 

BUT  what — the  world  asks — has  Ger- 
man valor  to  do  with  plots  of  murder 
and  assassination  and  arson  and  political 
bribery  in  the  United  States?  The  very 
two  editors,  who  acknowledged  that  Rus- 
sia had  cut  off  the  last  hope  of  saving  the 
route  to  Bagdad,  were  sitting  discussing 
the  American  political  situation  at  the 
German  Bazaar,  recently  held  in  New 
York.  An  American  present  ventured  to 
predict  that  one  more  submarine  outrage 
would  inflame  public  opinion  and  force 
Wilson  to  break  oflT  diplomatic  relations. 
The  two  German  editors  simply  hooted. 
What  did  they  care  what  Wilson  did? 
When  the  show-down  came  they  would 
control  enough  congressmen  and  senators 
to  refuse  to  ratify  a  declaration  of  war; 
and  the  ghastly  truth  is — they  do;  and 
Wilson  knows  that  the  lawyer  most  power- 
ful as  "a  fund"  man  in  his  own  political 
campaign  is  also  legal  adviser  and  con- 
troller of  the  German  corruption  funds. 

Granted  all  this!  It  is  perfectly  true 
and  known  to  everyone.  What  is  Ger- 
many aiming  at? 

One  could  understand  the  policy  if  she 
could  invade  the  United  States,  as  the 
militarists  have  dreamed  and  planned. 
German  naval  guns  have  a  range  of 
twenty-six  miles.  American  coast  de- 
fences have  a  range  of  less  than  fifteen 


miles.  German  guns  could  shell  and 
knock  level  as  a  pile  of  bricks  every  city 
on  the  Atlantic  Coast  from  Boston  to 
Baltimore.  German  guns  could  do  all  this 
if  they  could  get  past  the  British  fleet; 
but  they  can't.  Write  that  fact  in  letters 
of  fire.  The  British  fleet  to-day  is  all  that 
saves  the  United  States  from  invasion. 

If  Germany  cannot  invade  England, 
only  a  few  hours  away,  how  can  she  hope 
to  invade  and  conquer  a  country  three 
thousand  miles  away? 

SUPPOSE  she  is  provoking  a  conflict  to 
gain  a  friend  at  court  when  the  peace 
conference  comes.  Against  that  fact,  set 
this  other— that,  while  thousands  of  Ger- 
man-Americans are  loyal  to  the  Father- 
land as  against  the  Allies,  in  a  war  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Father- 
land they  would  be  loyal  and  on  the  in- 
stant to  the  land  of  their  adoption.  Here, 
Germany's  policy  seems  to  be  alienating 
loyal  liegemen  of  her  own. 

Is  her  aim  to  win  a  free  hand  to  sink 
every  ship  bound  for  the  British  Isles? 
She  knows  very  well  that  in  1915,  84  per 
cent,  of  her  submarines  were  captured  or 
destroyed  by  the  British  fleet,  and  that 
the  British  fleet  to-day  has  a  new  secret 
device  of  most  deadly  destructive  force 
against  submarines.  The  British  fleet  can 
defy  the  German  submarines  to  do  their 
worst.  In  a  year  and  a  half,  German  sub- 
marines have  destroyed  only  a  few  mil- 
lion tons  of  British  ships;  but  in  Amer- 
ican harbors  are  interned  seventy-two 
German  ships  of  first  rank.  On  the  rup- 
ture of  diplomatic  relations,  on  the  in- 
stant, these  ships  would  be  seized  by  the 
United  States  Government  and  turned 
into  the  trade  of  the  Allies;  so  where  is 
the  gain? 

Or  does  Germany  hope  by  bribery  and 
intrigue  and  political  manipulation  to 
gain  such  invisible  vassalage  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  as  prepared  the  way  for  the  con- 
quest of  the  Balkans?  If  so,  it  is  more 
than  a  blunder  in  diplomacy.  It  is  a 
screaming,  hooting  derision;  for  the 
United  States  are  not  ruled  by  back-door 
diplomacy.  The  United  States  are  ruled 
by  the  horse-sense — hard-headed  and 
crude  and  rude  though  it  may  be — by  the 
horse-sense  of  the  average  American  man  ; 
and  the  average  man  won't  see  that  coun- 
try a  pawn  in  Germany's  desperate  gam- 
ble of  dice  and  vice,  thrown  by  madmen 
blind  to  facts,  drunk  with  their  own  ego 
and  opaque  to  moral  values. 

IT  would  seem  in  reality  that  Germany's 
mad  moves  on  the  chess  board  of  fate 
to-day  are  the  result  of  divided  council. 
Bernstorff  and  Albert  in  America  are  no 
longer  on  speaking  terms.  Von  Rintelen, 
who  was  the  author  of  the  most  tragic 


plots  and 
marplots  last 
spring,  has 
consented  t  o 
come  back  to  the  United 
States  and  turn  State's 
evidence  against  those 
confreres,  who  have 
thrown  him  to  the  dogs.  Von  der  Goltz, 
who  acted  as  the  go-between  in  fin- 
ancing the  Mexican  factions  to  in- 
volve the  United  States  in  war,  has 
already  come  to  the  United  States  and 
given  full  confession ;  and  the  German 
conspirators  have  picked  their  men  to  as- 
sassinate him  if  ever  he  walks  free,  as 
they  picked  their  men  to  shoot  the  as- 
sailant of  Morgan,  when  that  demented 
culprit  was  aboYit  to  confess.  It  is  known 
that  from  the  first  Herr  Ballin,  the  head 
of  the  Hamburg-American  Line,  opposed 
the  war.  "Whether  we  win  or  lose,"  he 
said,  "Germany  is  ruined  for  a  hundred 
years";  and  Herr  Ballin  is  opposed  to  an- 
tagonizing the  United  States.  Herr  Ballin 
to-day  has  the  Kaiser's  confidence,  which 
explains  von  Tirpitz's  retirement;  but 
Ballin  has  not  the  support  of  the  rabid 
military  party.  In  Berlin,  yes,  all  is  quiet 
and  in  order;  but  outside  Berlin,  the 
Social  Democrats  are  on  the  verge  of 
armed  revolt;  and  the  only  hope  of  the 
military  party  is  to  strike  some  desperate 
crushing  blow,  or  to  involve  the  United 
States  before  the  crust  of  the  volcano 
breaks  beneath  their  own  feet. 

This,  and  this  only,  would  seem  to  be 
the  explanation  of  Germany's  mad  policy 
in  the  United  States  to-day. 

LET  us  see  what  is  happening!  Con- 
necting links  cannot  be  given,  for 
they  have  not  yet  come  out;  and  there  is 
such  a  medley  of  tragedy  and  comedy,  of 
clown  and  courtier,  that  it  is  hard  to  tell 
some  of  the  story  with  a  straight  face. 

For  instance,  last  spring  the  welkin 
rang  with  the  protests  of  labor  against 
the  United  States  shipping  munitions  to 
the  Allies.  Strikes  broke  out  in  almost 
every  munition  factory.  Against  all  this 
campaign  of  duplicity,  Gompers  set  his 
face  like  flint.  It  was  largely  his  hint  to 
the  Government  that  led  to  the  indict- 
ment of  one  congressman,  one  senator  and 
one  state  attorney  for  taking  German 
bribes  to  foment  strikes.  These  cases  are 
now  in  the  Federal  courts;  and  it  is  in- 
teresting to  observe  that  the  two  Federal 
attorneys,  who  are  pushing  the  cases — 
Mr.  Marshall  and  Mr.  Wood — are  being 
threatened  with  political  extinction  if 
they  do  not  stop  their  proceedings  against 
the  conspirators. 

Last  spring  to  give  the  protest  of  so- 
called  "labor"  a  political  significance,  it 
was  decided  to  hold  a  grand  rally  in  New 
York.  A  man  infamous  on  Wall  Street 
and  now  under  sentence  for  impersonation 
was  intrusted  with  the  job  of  "beating 
the  tom-tom,"  rounding  up  delegates  and 
obtaining  "big  guns"  as  speakers.  A  cer- 
tain very  prominent  American  politician 
was  chosen  as  speaker.  It  is  an  even 
guess  that  he  no  more  knew  the  use  that 
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was  being  made  of  him  than  the  fabled 
sheep  knew  of  its  hide  being  used  to  con- 
ceal "the  wolf."  Von  Rintelen,  who  has 
been  in  the  Tower  of  London  for  the  last 
six  months,  was  footing  the  bills.  He  was 
footing  them  royally,  profusely,  flushly! 
The  impersonator  assured  von  Rintelen 
he  could  "land"  this  famous  speaker  for 
$25,000  for  a  speech.  Good !  Von  Rintelen 
wrote  a  cheek ;  but,  of  course,  as  a  matter 
of  discretion,  it  was  not  written  in  the 
politician's  name.  Splendid!  How  the 
welkin  would  ring  from  Madison  Square 
to  Carnegie  Hall!  But  the  delegates? 
These  labor  fellows  were  proving  a  bit 
shy  in  coming  forward.  How  about  $1,000 
a  man  for  for  one  hundred  of  them — rep- 
resentative men  and  leaders  from  every 
section  of  the  political  map  to  sit  on  the 
platform  as  a  background  for  the  speaker 
— as  a  tail  for  the  comet,  so  to  speak? 
If  von  Rintelen's  hair  had  not  been 
cropped  so  short,  it  would  have  bristled  in 
glee  at  the  very  thought.  Good!  Splen- 
did! Splendissimus !  He  wrote  another 
check  for  $100,000.  And  the  welkin  rang 
all  right!  I  was  dining  in  a  hotel  a  few 
blocks  away  from  the  speakers  that  night ; 
and  we  could  hardly  hear  our  own  ears 
for  the  yells.  The  applause  fairly  pulsed. 
Five  thousand  people  could  not  get  into 
the  hall;  but  alas  and  alas,  did  the  big 
politician  or  any  of  those  delegates  ever 
get  one  sniff  of  those  checks?  It  is  an 
even  bet  they  didn't  know  those  checks 
had  ever  been  requested  or  written.  Their 
presence  on  the  platform  had  pulled  chest- 
nuts out  of  the  fire  for  a  sleek  scoundrel. 
Talk  of  war  bribes  and  war  stocks !  This 
man  did  not  even  pay  a  brokerage  fee. 
He  cashed  and  pocketed  $125,000  in  two 
days;  and  von  Rintelen  departed  for  parts 
unknown  till  he  was  rounded  up  a  pris- 
oner in  England.  But  gentlemen,  don't 
smile!  This  is  a  sample  of  what  German 
diplomacy  has  been  accomplishing  in  the 
United  States. 

* 

DO  you  wonder  that  the  Social  Demo- 
crats, who  will  be  taxed  60  per  cent, 
of  their  incomes  for  a  century,  to  pay  for 
this  war,  are  on  the  verge  of  armed  re- 
bellion ;  that  the  women  of  Germany  shout 
in  mobs,  "Give  back  our  sons  and  hus- 
bands"; that  Bernstorff  doesn't  speak  to 
Albert,  and  that  Pollwog  and  Ballin  look 
in   different  directions  when   they  meet? 

And  what  does  it  all  accomplish? 

Three  years  ago,  von  Papen  was  laying 
plans  in  Mexico.  So  was  Horst  von  der 
Goltz,  who  has  turned  state's  evidence. 
He  served  first  with  Carranza,  then  with 
Villa,  then  back  with  Carranza.  When 
a  certain  large  projectile  company  was 
organized  by  the  Germans  about  a  year 
ago,  there  were  two  suppositions  about  it. 
First — was  it  to  keep  the  Allies  from  tap- 
ping this  source  of  munitions?  That  was 
the  general  theory.  Or  was  it  to  ac- 
cumulate a  supply  of  ammunition  for  Ger- 
many on  this  side?  That  was  what  Fed- 
eral Secret  Service  men  feared.  It  now 
turns  out  that  this  company  was  supply- 
ing the  Mexican  rebels  with  munitions. 
Why?  Why  was  Villa  financed  to  attack 
the  American  soldiers  in  Columbus,  New 
Mexico?  Why  has  the  American  press, 
almost  universally,  been  silent  on  this 
fact?  Why   were  details  of  this  financing 


ordered  not  to  be  published  in  a  New 
York  paper,  which  had  obtained  them? 
How  high  up  do  the  German  underground 
wires  rrin?  And  what  is  being  accoTn- 
plished  by  it  all?  One  of  the  first  things 
that  happened  the  week  Villa  raided 
American  soil  was  a  German  inquiry  for 
5,000  motor  trucks  and  5,000  army  mules 
to  be  shipped  to  "Argentina?"  They 
didn't  go.  The  same  week,  secret  orders 
went  out  from  Germans  in  the  United 
States  to  conceal  all  firearms  in  their  pos- 
session?   Why? 

Did  Canada  ever  stop  to  think  why  the 
United  States  has  arranged  by  money 
payment  exclusive  rights  to  the  Nicar- 
aguan  Canal?  Because  Germany  had  of- 
fered  $12,000,000   for   this  route.    Why? 

T  SAID  early  last  summer  that  I  did  not 
-'•  think  the  American  press  had  been 
bribed  on  the  subject  of  German  propa- 
ganda. Last  summer,  that  was  true.  To- 
day it  is  not.  Where  political  considera- 
tions are  not  sufficient  quietus,  straight 
subsidies  are  being  paid  running  all  the 
way  from  $8,000  a  month  to  a  few  dollars 
a  week,  not  for  pro-German  arguments, 
but  chiefly  for  suppression  of  facts. 

For  instance,  the  arrest  of  Tauscher, 
the  Krupp  agent,  for  plots  against  Can- 
ada— is  no  surprise  to  those  who  know 
what  has  been  going  on.  The  surprise  is 
the  arrest  was  not  made  long  ago.  What 
precipitated  the  exposure  was  undoubt- 
edly the  open  raid  on  American  soil  of 
Villa,  the  Mexican  bandit,  financed  by 
German  plotters. 

Not  all  the  work  of  the  plotters  is  crude 
bribery.  Insidious  influences  are  brought 
to  bear  in  other  ways.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  sharpness  of  Wilson's 
first  note  to  the  British  Government  on 
the  blockade  bore  the  mark  of  German 
efforts  to  force  peace  through  American 
intervention  on  the  Freedom  of  the  Seas. 
The  real  story  of  who  inspired  that  note 
at  German  dictation  will  some  day  be  told. 
It  was  sent  to  the  President's  adviser, 
Colonel  House,  from  Belgium  and  em- 
bodied almost  word  for  word.  If  it  had 
been  sent  to  Great  Britain  as  it  was 
written  in  Belgium,  it  would  have  caused 
war  with  the  United  States;  but  proof  of 
who  had  inspired  the  unfortunate  protest 
and  pulled  the  wires  was  laid  before  Wil- 
son; and  the  protest  was  allowed  to  die  a 
natural  death. 

It  has  been  asked  why  England  is 
searching  mails;  why  England  is  seizing 
foreign  securities.  England  is  searching 
the  mails  because  it  was  found  that  food 
in  condensed  form  for  the  German  Army 
was  being  sent  through  the  mails — peanut 
butter,  lard,  bacon,  biscuits,  pellets  of  con- 
densed soup.  When  this  seizure  was  made, 
the  outcry  was  at  once  raised  that  Great 
Britain  was  interfering  with  condensed 
milk  consigned  for  the  orphaned  babies  of 
Germany.-  Sir  Edward  Grey  answered 
this.  Not  a  baby  was  deprived  of  a  milk 
pellet.  The  babies  were  full  grown  Ger- 
man soldiers  in  the  trenches.  Sir  Edward 
might  have  added — for  the  fact  will  come 
out  sooner  or  later — that  quantities  of 
relief  provisions  from  America  to  Poland 
and  Servia  have  been  requisitioned  in 
transit  by  the  German  Army,  whether  the 
Polish  and  Servian  babies  died  or  lived. 


The  whole  of  this  story  will  some  day  be 
told. 

As  to  the  securities  owned  by  foreign- 
ers seized  in  the  mails:  As  the  corruption 
fund  in  the  United  States  has  dwindled, 
secret  service  men  have  been  searching 
the  new  source  of  supply.  American  se- 
curities held  by  Teutons  were  being  sent 
to  New  York,  sold  privately,  then  re-sold 
in  the  Exchange,  and  the  proceeds  placed 
in  the  banks  from  which  the  plotters  drew 
their  funds.  England  stopped  this  pretty 
business  by  seizing  the  securities.  A  few 
pro-German  congressmen  and  senators 
raised  hue  and  cry  in  Washington  over  the 
outrage  of  the  British  tyrant;  but  it  is 
observed  nobody  ivants  the  seachlight 
sivitched  in  this  direction. 

'TPHE  latest  move  of  the  National  Ger- 
-*■  man  Alliance  as  centred  in  Philadel- 
phia, Milwaukee,  St.  Louis,  is  to  force 
the  choice  of  a  presidential  candidate.  The 
Alliance  boasts  a  voting  list  of  two  mil- 
lions in  the  Middle  West.  Add  to  those 
two  millions  the  Irish-American  vote,  and 
the  boast  is  not  an  idle  one.  Take  New 
England's  population!  Of  6,552,681  pop- 
ulation, 1,814,386  are  of  foreign  birth, 
3,867,095  of  foreign  descent  but  one  de- 
gree removed.  The  proportions  are  prob- 
ably more  startling  in  the  West.  The  New 
York  Times  may  predict  in  derision  that 
such  a  move  would  consolidate  all  other 
voters  in  the  United  States  on  the  other 
side  and  would  be  the  best  possible  factor 
to  elect  the  other  man ;  but  the  question 
that  must  stab  every  thoughtful  mind  is 
— to  what  end  all  this  manipulation  by 
Germany? 

Don't  forget  for  a  moment  that  while 
the  United  States  is  pro-Ally,  it  is  not 
distinctly  p^-o-British.  It  is  pro-French, 
pro-Belgian,  pro-freedom;  but  deep  in 
American  consciousness — perhaps  subcon- 
sciousness— it  is  almost  anti-British. 
Why? 

Because  the  German  propaganda  has 
been  working  insidiously  for  twenty 
years.  Because  the  Irish  antagonism  has 
never  been  allowed  to  die.  Because  the 
falsity  of  lying  school  books  has  instilled 
in  the  young  American  mind  deep  sus- 
picion of  British  integrity.  Why  not? 
Have  little  Englander  journalists  never 
irritated  the  resentment  by  patronizing 
sneers  at  crude  Yankeedom?  What  has 
England  ever  done  to  counteract  the  in- 
sidious  propaganda   against  her? 

"Done?"  demanded  an  irate  English- 
man out  on  a  mission  for  his  Govern- 
ment. "Why  should  we  do  anything? 
Truth  justifies  itself.  The  United  States 
has  hung  back  in  this  fight  for  world  free- 
dom. Let  her  hang  back!  We  need  her 
no  longer!  We'll  have  our  own  munition 
works  within  a  year  great  as  the  Krupp 
works  of  Germany.  We  can  depend  on  the 
Colonies  for  our  food  supplies  and  raw 
materials;  and  when  the  Allies  form  an 
economic  alliance  after  the  War,  the 
United  States  will  find  where  she  is  on 
the  world  map,  for  shirking  her  part  in 
this  fight  for  freedom.  Where  would  she 
be  to-day,  if  our  fleet  had  not  defended  the 
sea?" 

I  did  not  tell  him  he  was  talking  like  a 
Continued  on  page  90 


The  campfire 
had  bumedlow 
and  the  men, 
lying  on  boughs 
ivithout  bkink- 
ets  or  robes, 
turned  and 
twisted  in  the 
cold. 


The  Frost  Girl 

A  Story  of  the  Canadian  North 
By  ROBERT  E.  PINKERTON 
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THE  STORY— UP  TO  THE  PRESENT 


Allan  Baird,  who  has  been  run- 
ning a  preliminary  survey  line  for 
a  new  railroad  to  Hudson's  Bay, 
meets  Hertha  MacLure,  a  striking- 
ly attractive  but  very  mysterious 
girl  who  runs  a  trading  post,  for- 
merly managed  by  her  father,  and 
who  is  knoufn  all  through  the  north 
country  as  "The  Frost  Girl,"  on  ac- 
count of  her  coldness  to  all  the 
men  who  visit  the  post.  Baird  com- 
pletes his  survey  and  returns  to 
headquarters  at  Toronto,  where  he 
receives  perempto)~y  orders  to  start 
at  once  on  a  complete  survey  line 
from  his  chief.  Baird  must  complete 
his  work  and  file  plans  at  Ottawa 
by  April  1.  He  at  once  returns  to 
the  north.  Four  days  out  from  Sa- 
bawe,  his  base  of  supplies,  nine  of 
his  dogs  are  poisoned  over  night. 
Baird  goes  to  the  post  of  the  Frost 
Girl  to  secure  supplies.  She  refuses 
absolutely  to  sell  him  anything. 
He  then  hurries  back  to  get  sup- 
plies up  from  Sabawe,  and,  after  a 
long  delay,  gets  back  to  camp  to  find 
that  his  hungry  men  have  gone  to 
secure  supplies  by  force  from,  the 
Frost  Girl.  He  protects  the  Post 
from  his  men  and  sends  them  back 
to  camp.  By  this  time  Baird  re- 
alizes that  he  is  in  lave  ivith  the 
girl.  He  starts  out  himself  to  dis- 
cover who  poisoned  the  dogs  and  at 
the  team's  camping  place  he  finds 
a  man  hiding  pieces  of  frozen 
meat  in  the  snow  around  the  camp 


where  the  dogs  would  find  it.  He 
endeavors  to  overpower  the  stran- 
ger and  a  fierce  struggle  ensues, 
from  which  Baird  issues  victor,  his 
opponent  sustaining  a  broken  arm,. 
The  poisoner  gets  away,  however. 
In  striking  across  the  ice,  Baird 
breaks  through  and  is  nearly 
drowned.  Fighting  his  way  back 
to  camp  in  freezing  conditions,  he 
nearly  succumbs,  but  is  found  and 
rescued  by  the  Frost  Girl.  He  is 
nursed  back  to  life  by  Hertha  and 
their  intimacy  ripens  to  friendship. 
In  the  meantime  the  guardian  of 
the  food  cache  is  lured  away  by  an 
Indian  and,  in  his  absence,  the  cache 
is  burned.  They  catch  the  Indian, 
who  proves  to  be  one  of  the  Frost 
Girl's  "people."  She  comes  to  the 
camp  to  plead  for  him  and  reveals 
to  Allan  that  she  has  been  oppos- 
ing him  because  she  believes  the 
building  of  a  railroad  will  drive  the 
Indians,  the  rightful  possessors  of 
the  country,  away.  She  spends 
Christmas  Day  in  camp.  By  reason 
of  further  depredations  on  their 
stores,  food  runs  out  and  the  camp 
finally  faces  starvation.  Allan  and 
Hughey  start  out  to  find  food  and, 
in  their  absence,  Hardisty,  a  mis- 
sionary whom,  Allan  had  met  at  the 
Frost  Girl's,  visits  the  camp  and 
lures  the  men  away  with  an  extra- 
vagant talk  of  a  land  of  plenty  to 
which  he  can  lead  them.  When 
Allan  gets  back  the  men  are  gone. 


CHAPTER  XIX 
Allan  Finds  Food 

ALLAN  BAIRD 
could  handle 
himself  well 
in  the  woods,  but  he 
was  not  a  woodsman. 
When  he  left  the 
survey  camp  in 
search  of  the  mis- 
sionary's dogs,  only 
the  hard-packed  trail 
itself  was  visible  in 
the  darkness.  Har- 
disty'Tiad  said  that 
the  dogs  ran  away 
about  fifteen  miles 
south  of  the  camp. 
He  went  on  a  jog- 
trot, thinking  only  of 
covering  the  distance  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. 

So,  when  daylight  came,  he  looked 
eagerly  ahead  for  the  dogs,  not  thinking 
of  tracks  or  looking  for  them.  On  and 
on  he  went  until  mid-forenoon,  when  he 
suddenly  realized  that  he  had  covered 
more  than  fifteen  miles,  and  that  there 
was  no  sign  of  the  dogs.  He  knew  he  could 
measure  distance  only  by  the  time  he  had 
travelled,  that  Hardisty  could  only  do  the 
same.  Perhaps  one  had  erred.  He  hurried 
on. 

At  noon  he  struck  a  big  burn  across 
which  the  trail  led.  The  wind  had  filled 
the  deep  trench  in  places,  and  in  one  of 
these  Allan  saw  the  tracks  of  his  own 
moccasins  made  on  the  journey  to  camp 
the  day  before.  There  were  no  tracks  on 
top  of  them.  The  dogs  had  not  gone  that 
far. 

Perplexed,  he  stopped  to  consider  the 
question.  He  thought  of  the  trail  he  had 
been  travelling  all  day.  He  did  not  re- 
member having  seen  any  sign  where  the 
dogs  or  Hardisty  had  entered  it.  Sub-con- 
sciously he  had  been  watching  for  it,  and 
now  he  knew  that  the  two  straight  walls 
of  the  toboggan  trail  had  been  unbroken. 
He  was  now  nearly  twenty-five  miles 
from  camp  and  he  had  come  for  nothing. 
It  would  be  late  at  night  before  he  could 
return.  And,  when  he  did,  what  was 
there?  Nothing  but  inaction.  Only  one 
day  of  half  rations  would  remain.  It 
would  be  better  for  him,  with  the  little 
food  he  had,  to  go  on  in  an  attempt  to 
hurry  up  the  dog  teams  from  Sabawe. 
One  team  could  be  lightened  and  make  a 
record  dash  to  the  camp. 

ILTIS  decision  made,  Allan  turned  and 
*■  *■  hurried  on  toward  the  south.  For  an 
hour  he  maintained  his  jog;  trot,  and  then. 
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where  the  trail  crossed  a  small  lake,  he 
saw  a  freshly  broken  branch  leading  off  to 
the  east.  Could  it  have  been  the  runaway 
dogs?  In  any  event,  it  was  someone, 
someone  with  dogs,  perhaps  someone  with 
food.  He  turned  at  once  and  followed  the 
new  trail. 

It  led  straight  east  into  a  bay.  Allan 
jogged  on  across  the  ice  to  the  shore.  As 
he  climbed  the  bank  he  heard  the  growl 
of  a  sledge  dog  and  the  next  instant  found 
himself  before  a  birchbark  wigwam,  a 
band  of  snapping  doga  at  his  heels.  The 
blanket  flap  over  the  door  was  thrown 
back  and  an  Indian  stepped  out. 

Allan's  knowledge  of  the  Indian  nature 
was  limited.  He  had  had  Indian  canoe- 
men  the  summer  before,  Hughey  had  told 
him  something  of  them,  but  he  had  never 
given  the  redman  much  consideration. 
Accordingly  he  was  not  surprised  by  the 
fact  that  this  solitary  Indian  hunter  was 
living  there  without  a  family,  by  the  fact 
that  there  was  nothing  settled  about  the 
camp.  He  did  not  think  it  strange  that 
the  man  should  have  two  hundred  pounds 
of  flour,  some  beans  and  sugar.  He  only 
knew  that  it  was  food  and  there  were  dogs 
to  haul  it. 

Nor  did  Allan  think  it  unusual  that  the 
Indian  should  agree  so  readily  to  sell  his 
provisions  and  to  haul  them  to  the  survey 
camp.  There  was  none  of  the  delay  of  the 
accustomed  negotiations  with  the  red- 
man. 

And  the  Indian  knew  some  English, 
could  tell  Allan  of  another  Indian  a  little 
farther  down  who  had  dogs  and  much 
food.  He  could  get  him  to  sell,  to  haul  it, 
too. 

Allan,  overjoyed,  eager  to  be  started, 
assisted  in  loading  the  toboggan.  Out  on- 
to the  lake  they  drove  the  dogs  and,  at  the 
juncture  with  the  main  trail,  left  the  load 
and  turned  south  to  where  the  Indian  had 
said  more  food  could  be  obtained. 

But  it  was  farther  than  Allan  had  un- 
derstood and  darkness  came  before  they 
reached  the  second  wigwam.  This  Indian 
had  flour  and  pork,  and  was  willing  to 
sell.  But  neither  would  stir  until  morn- 
ing and  Allan,  though  he  tried  to  induce 
an  immediate  start,  was  forced  to  remain 
in  the  wigwam  with  them. 

They  were  up  early  enough,  but  the  In- 
dian dogs,  half  starved  and  weak,  were 
not  equal  to  the  pace  of  Allan's  own  dogs 
with  a  load,  and  the  day  dragged  through 
without  their  reaching  camp.  Even  the 
engineer  saw  that  the  teams  could  not  go 
through  without  a  rest,  and  the  three 
camped  beside  the  trail  until  morning.  It 
was  ten  o'clock  when,  with  the  dogs  stag- 
gering and  limping,  they  reached  camp. 

"What's  the  matter  now?"  demanded 
Allan,  in  amazement,  as  he  saw  Jacobs, 
Matthews  and  Slavin  sitting  beside  the 
blaze.  "Why  aren't  you  out  with  the 
crew?" 

"There  isn't  any  crew,  chief,"  answered 
Denny.     "They  left  last  night." 

"Left?    Where  on  earth  could  they  go?" 

"It's  my  fault,  I  guess,"  said  Slavin, 
humbly.  "That  preacher  fellow  got  them 
going  last  night  with  a  new  religion  he 
discovered  in  an  Indian's  wigwam.  He 
told  them  all  about  a  vision,  and  how  he 
could  make  them  lords  of  the  whole  coun- 
try and  fill  them  with  all  sorts  of  food." 

"And  you  let  them  go!"  cried  Allan  in- 


creduously.  He  could  not  even  believe 
they  were  gone.  He  had  returned  in 
triumph  with  food.  Failure  was  incom- 
prehensible. 

"I  had  no  idea  they  would  swallow  it," 
answered  Slavin.  "I  lay  in  the  tent  and 
heard  him,  and  I  thought  it  would  only 
amuse  the  men  as  it  did  me.  He  got  to 
talking  in  a  lower  voice  and  I  couldn't 
hear.  So  I  went  to  sleep.  This  morning 
when  we  got  up  there  wasn't  a  soul  in 
camp  except  us  three." 

"Whicn  way  did  they  go?" 

"North.  On  the  way  to  the  cache  that 
was  robbed." 

THE  tinkle  of  a  dog-bell  interrupted, 
md  in  a  moment  Hughey  entered  the 
camp  on  the  lope,  a  team  of  Indian  dogs 
hauling  two  caribou  behind  him. 

"I've  got  a  little  grub,"  he  called, 
"enough  to  keep  us  going.  I  ran  into  this 
Indian,  the  one  who  burned  the  cache. 
He's  got  a  dozen  carcases  less  than 
twenty  miles  from  here,  and  we  can  have 
them  all." 

"I've  got  some  grub,  too,"  said  Allan. 
"But  it's  too  late,  Hughey.  The  crew's 
gone  off  after  that  missionary  to  live  in 
luxury  the  rest  of  their  lives." 

"You  mean  Hardisty?"  asked  the 
woodsman.  "I  was  afraid  of  something 
like  that." 

"Then  why  didn't  you  say  so?" 

"It  was  only  yesterday  I  learned  about 
him.  He's  the  one  that  hired  this  Indian 
to  burn  the  cache.  Gave  him  twenty-five 
dollars  for  the  I'ob." 

"Hardisty  did!"  exclaimed  Allan. 

And  then  he  comprehended.  For  a  mo- 
ment he  was  dumb  before  the  knowledge 
the  truth  unfolded.  When  he  tried  to 
speak  he  became  inarticulate  with  rage, 
chagrin  and  an  even  stronger  emotion. 
For  he  knew  that,  with  Hardisty  the  Na- 
tional agent,  Hertha  was  his  confederate, 
perhaps  more.  She  had  fooled  him  from 
the  beginning,  had  led  him  on  that  she 
might  fool  him  the  more  easily. 

But  when  Allan  did  speak  these 
thoughts  were  hidden. 

"That  fellow  is  the  man  the  National 
people  sent  up  here  to  block  us.  He's  been 
at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  thing.  He's 
fooled  me,  and  now  he's  fooled  the  crew." 

"He  seems  to  have  made  a  good  job  of  it 
this  time,"  commented  Matthews.  "I 
don't  see  what  we  can  do  without  a  crew, 
and  it's  too  late  to  get  another." 

"We'll  get  that  one!"  retorted  Allan 
savagely.  "Hughey,  tell  these  Indians  I 
brought  to  take  your  back  trail  and  haul 
in  the  rest  of  the  caribou.  We'll  take  your 
Indian  and  his  dogs  and  get  after  the 
men.  Denny,  you  and  Jacobs  get  your 
robes  and  all  the  grub  there  is  in  camp  and 
load  it  onto  this  toboggan.  Matthews,  stay 
here  and  watch  after  things.  Hughey,  get 
the  three  rifles  and  all  the  ammunition 
we've  got.  Hurry,  all  of  you.  They're  get- 
ting farther  away  every  minute." 

TN  less  than  half  an  hour,  the  four  men, 
■*■  the  Indian  and  his  dogs,  were  on  Har- 
disty's  trail.  It  was  plainly  marked,  for 
the  pseudo-missionary  had  followed  the 
dog-team  track  to  the  cache  that  the  half- 
breeds  had  robbed.  The  men  had  left  with- 
out even  getting  their  snowshoes,  and,  as 


they  crowded  after  their  leader,  they 
crushed  down  the  sides  of  the  narrow  trail. 

"That's  the  work  he's  been  doing  among 
the  Indians,"  Allan  remarked  bitterly  to 
Hughey.  "He's  been  stirring  them  up 
against  us,  hiring  them  to  poison  our  dogs 
and  rob  caches,  and  now,  after  working 
his  way  into  camp,  he's  stolen  the  men. 
How  did  the  Indian  happen  to  tell  you  it 
was  Hardisty  who  hired  him?  Why  didn't 
he  tell  us  when  we  had  him  here?" 

"He  said  he  did  tell  you  when  the  Frost 
Girl  came  that  night  before  Christmas, 
but  that  you  wouldn't  believe  him." 

"I  didn't  understand  him,"  replied  Al- 
lan, realizing  what  might  have  been  avert- 
ed had  he  only  known.  "How  does  he  hap- 
pen to  be  so  friendly  now?" 

"That's  a  funny  thing,  that  and  his  hav- 
ing a  dozen  caribou  killed  and  dressed. 
And  those  other  Indians  you  found  having 
so  much  grub,  and  being  so  willing  to  sell 
it.    I  dont'  understand  that  part  of  it." 

"It  doesn't  make  any  difference.  We've 
got  the  grub  and  enough  to  last  until  the 
teams  get  in.  It's  the  crew  we've  got  to 
get  now." 

"Just  the  same,  it's  mighty  funny  all 
those  bows  and  arrows  showing  up  with 
something  to  eat  just  when  they  did.  You 
don't  suppose  it's  poisoned?" 

"They  ate  some  of  it  themselves  when 
we  camped  last  night." 

Hughey  hurried  on,  shaking  his  head 
over  this  strange,  un-Indian  procedure, 
while  Allan  followed,  his  mind  now  oc- 
cupied with  Hertha  as  she  appeared  in  the 
light  of  what  he  had  just  learned. 

No  doubts  were  left  for  the  young  en- 
gineer. The  Frost  Girl  was  this  man's 
confederate.  Everything  pointed  to  it. 
He  made  her  post  his  headquarters.  She 
had  confessed  to  poisoning  the  dogs.  Her 
own  Indian  had  been  caught  at  it.  She 
had  refused  to  sell  food  to  him.  She  ad- 
mitted that,  while  she  had  not  hired  the 
Indian  to  burn  the  cache,  she  was  re- 
sponsible for  him. 

In  vain  Allan  recalled  what  had  hap- 
pened in  the  days  he  had  spent  at  her 
cabin.  But  the  tender  memories  of  his 
happiness  then  served  only  to  torture  now. 
He  remembered  the  joy  of  her  presence 
on  Christmas  day,  the  wish  she  had  ex- 
pressed to  be  his  friend,  her  avowal  that 
hostilities  had  ceased.  He  remembered 
her  as  he  had  last  seen  her,  clad  in  her 
wonderful  coat  of  lynx  skins,  her  golden 
hair  crowding  out  beneath  the  black  fox 
hood. 

BUT  the  sweetness  of  each  memory  only 
added  to  his  bitterness  and,  as  he 
pressed  on  at  Hughey's  heels,  there  grew 
within  him  an  intense  hatred  of  this  pre- 
tended missionary,  a  desire  to  hunt  him 
down,  to  confront  him  with  what  he  had 
done  and  then,  in  the  wild,  ecstatic  rap- 
ture of  brute  gratification,  to  even  at  least 
one  score. 

"They  stopped  here  and  had  lunch," 
Hughey  called  from  the  head  of  the  line. 

"He  must  have  had  it  cached!"  ex- 
claimed Slavin  as  he  crowded  forward. 
"He  didn't  have  anything  with  him  when 
he  came  into  camp  last  night." 

"Here's  where  they  increased  their  re- 
ligious fervor,"  said  Jacobs  as  he  dug  an 
empty  bottle  from  the  snow. 

"Here's  a  couple  more,"  offered  Allan. 
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"They'll  be  howling  hymns  when  we  get  to 
them." 

The  line  moved  on  until  the  ruined 
cache  was  reached.  From  there  the  trail 
of  the  thieving  breeds  led  to  the  barren 
expanse  where  Hughey  had  lost  it.  The 
trail  of  the  Chosen,  however,  led  off  to 
the  east. 

"He  must  have  had  snowshoes  cached 
here,"'  said  Hughey,  as  he  went  on.  "They 
had  three  or  four  ahead  to  break  the  trail. 
The  others  followed  without  any." 

"You've  got  to  admit  his  work  was 
thorough,"  remai'ked  Jacobs. 

Night  found  them  still  on  the  trail. 
Tired  as  they  were,  there  was  no  stopping. 
With  each  hour  the  crew  was  getting 
further  from  camp,  and  the  ultimate  fail- 
ure of  the  survey  became  nearer. 

Allan,  dogged,  resolute,  unconscious  of 
weariness,  was  in  the  lead.  Behind  him, 
strung  out  in  the  darkness,  came  Hughey 
with  his  smooth,  easy  stride,  little  Denny 
Slavin  with  a  quick,  nervous  shuffle  of  his 
webs,  Jacobs,  unemotional  and  tiring,  the 
Indian,  restless  and  crowding  like  the 
dogs  that  followed  with  their  load. 

T)  UT  the  zeal  of  the  Twenty  Chosen  had 
-'-'  added  more  miles  to  the  trail  than  the 
pursuers  had  believed  possible.  As  the 
night  wore  on  Hughey  suggested  that  the 
Indian  be  allowed  to  go  on  ahead  a  little 
way. 

"They  can't  be  much  farther,"  he  ad- 
vised, "and  we  don't  want  them  to  hear 
us  coming." 

His  judgment  was  proved  when,  just 
before  dawn,  the  dim  figure  of  the  guide, 
his  hand  raised,  appeared  in  the  trail 
ahead.  At  a  whispered  suggestion  from 
Hughey,  the  Indian  crept  forward.  In 
ten  minutes  he  was  back. 

"He  says  the  whole  gang's  sleeping 
around  a  fire  a  little  way  ahead,"  trans- 
lated Hughey. 

"Is  Hardisty  sleeping,  too?"  asked 
Allan. 

"He  says  he  couldn't  make  him  out  from 
the  others,"  was  the  reply,  after  a  ques- 
tion and  answer  in  Ojibway. 

"We'll  just  walk  in  quietly,  cover  them 
with  the  rifles  and  wake  them  up,"  said 
Allan. 

The  Indian  fastened  his  dogs  and  the 
entire  party  went  forward  until  they 
stood  just  outside  the  circle  of  sleeping 
men.  There  was  a  faint  odor  of  whisky. 
The  campfire  had  burned  low  and  the  men, 
lying  on  boughs  without  blankets  or 
robes,  turned  and  twisted  in  the  cold. 

"They  must  be  drunk,"  whispered  Allan 


to  Hughey.  "They  couldn't  sleep  that  way 
if  they  weren't.     Ready,  you  fellows." 

He  kicked  the  nearest  sleeper. 

"Get  up!"  was  the  gruff  command. 
"Get  up,  you  fellows!  Your  picnic's 
over!" 

Slowly  the  men  turned,  scratched  and 
shivered.  Some  sat  up  and  looked  about 
in  a  daze. 

"Watch  out  for  Hardisty,"  whispered 
Allan.     "He'll  be  sober." 

tJUGHEY  threw  some  birch  bark  and 
■*■  -•■  dry  wood  onto  the  fire.  But  the  light 
that  leaped  out  failed  to  disclose  the  mis- 
sionary. 

"Where's  Hardisty?"  demanded  Allan 
of  the  nearest  man,  shaking  him  roughly. 
"Where's  the  missionary?" 

"The  leader  of  the  Twenty  Chosen  sleeps 
in  his  tent  over  there,"  mumbled  the 
woodsman,  waving  an  arm  back  toward 
the  brush.  "To-morrow  we  enter  the  pro- 
mised land.    Hallelujah!" 

His  shout  was  echoed  by  the  others,  and 
immediately  the  place  was  in  an  uproar. 

"Find  his  tent  quick,  you  fellows!" 
called  Allan,  as  he  sprang  into  the  brush. 
Hughey  at  his  heels. 

"Listen !"  commanded  the  old  woodsman 
as  he  stopped  suddenly. 

There  was  a  sound  of  dog  bells  back  on 
the  trail,  then  a  sharp  command.  The  lit- 
tle bells  tinkled  again,  grew  fainter.  Their 
Indian  owner  dashed  through  the  circle 
of  awakening  men  and  disappeared  in  the 
forest. 

"He's  slipped  out!"  shouted  Allan. 
"Get  after  him!" 

He  was  the  first  to  follow  the  Indian, 
his  rifle  ready  for  a  chance  shot  in  the 
darkness.  But,  when  he  found  the  Indian 
standing  at  the  spot  where  his  dogs  had 
been  tied,  he  halted. 

"It's  no  use,"  panted  Hughey,  as  he 
rushed  up  and  saw  what  had  happened. 
"He's  got  clear  away  with  the  dogs." 

CHAPTER  XX 


The  Bay 


ALLAN  turned  back  at  once 
to  the  now  awakened  crew. 
"Which    one  of 
you    is    sober 
enough    to  talk?" 
he  demanded. 

"  Hallelujah !  " 
shouted  some  one, 
and  the  crew 
joined  in  the  cry. 


or  an  hour  they 
••maintained 
a  steady  jog-trot. 


For 
m 


"Come  here,  Frank,"  commanded  Allan, 
who  had  watched  the  men  closely  during 
the  shouting. 

One  of  the  rodmen  pushed  through  the 
crowd  and  stood  before  his  chief. 

"You  weren't  drunk  enough  to  holler 
with  the  others,"  continued  Allan.  "Tell 
me  what  this  means." 

"I  guess  we've  just  been  off  on  a  spree. 
"That's  all,"  was  the  hesitating  reply. 

"How  about  this  Twenty  Chosen  busi- 
ness?" 

"Oh,  some  of  them  believe  it  yet,  but 
they  won't  when  they  get  sober." 
"Where  were  you  going?" 
"He  didn't  say,  except  that  we  were  to 
have  lots  of  grub  and  all  we  wanted  to 
drink  and  no  work  to  do.  You  can't  blame 
us  much.  We  were  getting  mighty  hungry, 
and  there  didn't  seem  to  be  any  chance  of 
grub  being  hauled  in  any  other  way." 

"That's  not  what's  bothering  me.  I 
want  to  know  where  Hardisty  was  taking 
you  to  and  what  he  had  there.  He'd  leave 
you  to  starve,  but  that  wasn't  his  game. 
He  wanted  to  get  you  away  and  keep  you 
away." 

It  was  noon  before  the  crew  was  sober 
enough  to  travel  and  before  Allan, 
Hughey,  Jacobs  and  Slavin  had  pieced  to- 
gether a  story  and  plan  of  action.  As  a 
result  of  what  little  the  men  knew,  it  was 
believed  that  Hardisty  had  some  sort  of 
temporary  headquarters  within  a  few 
miles.  Some  of  the  crew  remembered  his 
anger  because  they  would  not  go  farther 
when  darkness  came.  Others  told  of  his 
sleeping  apart  from  the  men  as  if  he  ex- 
pected an  attack. 

"It  looks  this  way  to  me,"  Allan  finally 
decided.  "He  was  taking  them  to  some 
place  within  a  few  miles  of  here.  From 
there,  after  a  short  rest,  he  intended  to 
lead  them  on  east.  He  couldn't  keep  them 
together  and  keep  them  contented  without 
a  lot  to  drink  and  a  lot  to  eat.  That  means 
he's  got  grub  cached  in  this  temporary 
place. 

"Another  thing,  he  didn't  plan  all  this 
without  expecting  it  would  be  sure  death 
to  the  survey.  The  other  things  failed. 
Then  nothing  happened  for  a 
month.  He  spent  that  time  get- 
ting ready  for  this,  and  he  had 
something  else  planned  than  just 
getting  the  men  away  from 
camp.  I  think  he's  got  a  big 
cache  of  grub,  probably  what  he 
stole  from  us.  and  other  things 
near  here.  We'll  send  some  one 
on  to  get  it  and  haul  it  in. 
Chances  are  that  all  our  dogs 
are  there  too. 

"So,  Hughey,  you  and  Slavin 

go  on.  Take  the  Indian  and  head 

in  the  direction  this  fellow  was 

going  and  see  what's  to  be  found. 

If  it  isn't  far,  and  the  dogs  and  a 

lot  of  supplies   are  there,   send  word  to 

me.     We'll   rest  here   until   to-night   and 

then  start  back  for  camp." 

TT  was  not  necessary  for  Allan  to  con- 

■*■  vince  the  crew   that  Hardisty  was   a 

fraud,  and  that  they  had  been  his  dupes. 

Sober,    their 

stomachs     full, 

knowing  that 
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A    specimen    from    Cobalt — a    sheet    of 
native  silver,  32  in.  long,  valued  at  $350. 

THE  Birthday  of  Cobalt  goes  back 
several  million  years  when  far  be- 
low the  earth's  archaic  surface 
rumbled  the  first  murmur  of  a  vast  up- 
heaval. Presently  the  face  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  earth  was  changed  and  there 
flowed  upward  molten  hot,  great  lenses 
and  kidneys  of  conglomerate.  Then  passed 
other  cycles  in  which  the  glowing  rocks 
slowly  cooled,  till  with  irresistible  bitter- 
ness advanced  the  ice  age.  From  the 
north  moved  slowly  a  phalanx  of  glaciers, 
grinding  down  the  wrinkled  face  of  the 
buried  earth;  rounding,  smoothing,  rub- 
bing, polishing.  And  embedded  in  the 
glaciers  were  boulders  and  fragments 
whose  mordant  teeth  gnawed  those  long 
scars  which  may  be  seen  to-day  in  the 
northern  Canadian  wilderness  wherever 
the  rock  lifts  clear. 

But,  after  the  cooling  and  before  the 
glaciers,  precious  waters  flowed  through 
the  fractured  ricks,  bearing  in  their  solu- 
tions silver,  gold,  nickel  and  kindred 
metals.  As  the  waters  cooled,  their  con- 
tents were  deposited.  Here  a  lens  of  solid 
silver  a  foot  thick,  here  a  fairy-like  leaf 
of  gold,  there  a  mass  of  nickel. 

More  cycles  passed.  Slowly  the  ice  re- 
treated, so  slowly  the  terrific  seasons 
grew  softer.  Vegetation  sprang  up,  with 
mosses  and  lichens.  The  prehistoric  elk 
crashed  through  the  swamps  and  strange 
fish  peopled  the  new-made  lakes.  Then 
these  gave  way  to  the  pike  and  trout,  to 
the  red  deer  and  caribou.  Still  Cobalt 
slumbered.  The  she  bear  suckled  her  cubs 
beside  a  king's  ransom  and  the  groundhog 
scuttled  along  a  silver  sidewalk. 

MEN  began  to  pass,  but  noted  not.  A 
farmer  broke  in  virgin  soil  after  ho 
had  cleared  his  few  acres  on  the  shore  of 
Lage   Temiskaming,   sixty  miles  distant. 


The  Romance  of 
Cobalt 

By    ALAN    SULLIVAN 


and  began  to  wrest  his  arduous  profits  al- 
most within  shouting  length  of  nature's 
mint.  Hudson  Bay  traders  and  packers 
portaged  across  from  the  Montreal  River 
into  Ottawa  waters,  but  their  necks  were 
bent  to  the  pack-strap  and  their  eyes 
prickly  with  sweat.  Indians  traversed 
the  lakes  and  fingered  precious  fragments 
with  apathetic  curiosity,  as  they  set  their 
rabbit  snares.  Hunters  hunted  and 
tourists  toured.  But  stHl  Cobalt  slum- 
bered. 

Then  came  politics,  an  ambitious  pre- 
mier, a  railway  and  a  fortunate  black- 
smith. 

It  was  not  amiss  that  the  Ontario  Gov- 
ernment of  1903  should  build  the  railway. 
There  were  profits  in  sight  for  Ontario. 
The  water  system  of  the  Cobalt  country 
runs  north  into  the  Ottawa,  thence  to  the 
St.  Lawrence.  It  by-passes  Western  On- 
tario. It  was  also  common  knowledge 
that  there  was  much  pulpwood,  pine  and 
good  land  to  be  had  for  the  taking,  once 
the  steel  was  down.  So  the  Government 
girded  its  political  loins,  and  went  ahead. 

TT  happened  a  year  or  so  later  that  Joe 
■*■  La  Rose  was  sharpening  drill  steel  be- 
side a  rock-cut  when  a  red  fox  emerged 
from  the  bush  and,  pausing  in  his  trot, 
regarded  Joe's  forge  with  a  curious  eye. 
Joe  glanced  up  and,  seeing  him,  reached 
for  a  hammer.  In  another  instant  it  was 
hurtling  through  the  air.  The  fox  did 
not  wait,  but  loped  off.  Joe  swore  ami- 
ably and  strolled  over  to  retrieve  the  ham- 
mer. He  found  it  and  incidentally  on  this 
summer  morning  also  discovered  Cobalt; 
for,  where  the  hammer  had  struck,  a 
gleaming  strip  of  metal  shone  through 
the  moss. 

He  looked  at  this  with  interest.  It  was 
silver.     But  Joe  did  not  know  it  yet. 

Now,  if  it  were  possible  to  enter  into 


Joe's  mind  and  feel  with  him  all  that  he 
felt,  one  could  grasp  that  thrill  which  is 
the  incentive  to  discovery  and  nerves  the 
pioneer  all  the  world  over.  It  is  not  so 
much  for  riches  or  honor  as  for  a  certain 
divine  flood  of  triumph  that  men  traverse 
the  wilderness  and  endure  much.  But  he 
had  the  thrill  without  paying  for  it. 

His  find  was  soon  identified.  The  news 
ran  down  the  line.  It  was  talked  of  on 
ballast  trains  and  in  construction  camps. 
Men  began  to  eye  the  tangled  slopes  of 
the  encircling  hills  and  conjecture  what 
lay  within  them.  Then  the  news  reached 
Toronto  and  the  outside  world,  and 
reached  it,  moreover,  at  a  time  when  there 
was  nothing  very  novel  in  mining  circles. 
British  Columbia  was  slack.  Goldfield, 
Nevada,  was  an  established  camp,  the 
Rainy  River  country  had  been  tried  and 
found  wanting.  The  public  was  ready  for 
Cobalt.  More  especially,  because  one 
could  reach  it  by  a  night  in  a  pullman  car. 
By  the  public  I  refer  principally  to  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Canadians  were  at  first  rather  apathe- 
tic. Badly  bitten  in  Rossland  and  the 
Slocan,  aggravatingly  stung  in  the  Rainy 
River  district,  they  were  slow  to  accept 
Cobalt  as  the  greatest  modern  deposit  of 
precious  metal.  It  was  too  near.  It  was 
too  good  to  be  true — yes — quite  so — but. 

IN  1904,  a  quiet-eyed  Englishman,  W. 
G.  Trethewey,  drifted  down  to  To- 
ronto from  Edmonton,  where  he  had  been 
something  more  than  successful.  Of  an 
inquiring  mind  and  a  roving  nature,  he 
assembled  a  prospecting  kit  and  started 
for  the  north.  It  happened  also  that  one 
W.  G.  Miller,  Provincial  Geologist,  of 
whom  more  later  on,  met  Trethewey  on 
the  shore  of  Lake  Temiskaming,  after 
the  latter  had  put  in  a  few  weeks  unpro- 
fitable investigation  along  the  borders  of 


A  view  of  Cobalt  taken  in  June,  1905,  in  the  early  days  of  the  rush. 


The  Past,  Present  and  Future 
of  the  Silver  Camps 
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Dr.  W.  G.  Miller, 
provincial  geolo- 
gist. "To  those, 
who  know  there- 
i  s  indissoluble 
linked  t  o  Cobalt 
camp  the  figure 
of  Miller." 


that  inland  sea.  Miller  was  driving  over 
six  miles  east  to  inspect  the  discovery  of 
Joe  La  Rose,"  and  he  invited  Trethewey  to 
mount  the  wagon  also.  Trethewey  picked 
up  his  rifle  and  came  along  in  shirtsleeves. 
He  had  had  enough  prospecting  for  the 
time  being.  It  is  written  also  on  that 
eventful  day,  Trethewey  wore  a  white 
shirt.    An  anomalous  garb  in  the  woods. 

The  road  was  rough,  very  rough.  Tre- 
thewey, bumped  into  soreness,  dismounted 
before  the  La  Rose  vein  was  reached.  He 
surveyed  the  tangled  forest  and  fingered 
his  rifle. 

"Where  shall  I  go?"  he  queried. 

Miller  waved  a  long  arm  and  glanced 
at  a  neighboring  ridge. 

"Anywhere — try  over  there." 

Trethewey  scoffed  amiably  and  disap- 
peared. 

Miller  jolted  along  on  his  appointed 
way. 

That  afternoon  Trethewey  discovered 
the  lode  that,  named  after  himself,  de- 
veloped into  a  mine  which  has  produced 
up  to  the  present  time  five  and  one-half 
million  ounces  of  silver,  or  approximately 
two  and  three-quarter  million  dollars. 

BUT  the  tale  of  that  day  is  not  com- 
plete. Tiethewey  plodded  on  and  in 
another  hour  or  so  tripped  over  what  is 
now  the  Coniagas  mine.  The  thing  stood 
up  out  of  the  ground  and  grinned  at  him. 
Trethewey  grinned  too  but,  looking  about, 
thought  he  saw  signs  of  former  staking. 
That  sobered  him,  and  round  the  camp- 
fire  that  night  he  told  Lawson  of  his 
second  find.  Lawson  was  up  there  for 
Leonard  of  St.  Catharines. 

Next  day  the  two  inspected  the  ground. 

Trethewey,  not  unconscious  of  his  own 
good  work,  made  a  proposition: 


"You  take  a 
half  interest  and 
stand  the  chance 
of  a  lawsuit." 

Lawson,  in 
Leonard's  inter- 
est, agreed;  and 
Leonard  won  out. 
The  lawyer  who 
conducted  the 
case  was  paid  in 
shares  at  a  nom- 
i  n  a  1  valuation. 
These  proved  to 
be  worth  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million. 
A  few  months 
later,  Trethewey 
sold    half    of    his 

half  for  ten  thousand,  and  a  little  later 
still,  conFcrtcd  to  take  three-quarters  of 
a  million  for  the  remainder.  The  Coniagas 
on  a  capital  of  four  million  has  paid  about 
eight  million  in  dividends. 

WHEN  I  first  saw  the  great  Lawson 
vein,  one  of  the  most  spectacular 
things  unearthed,  it  was  a  slab  of  silver 
thirty  inches  across  gleaming  dully  in  a 
rock  face  that  dipped  gently  to  the  water 
twenty  feet  away.  In  this  case  the  gla- 
ciers had  ceased  their  grinding  half  way 
down  to  the  vertical  lens  and  left  it  ex- 
posed at  its  widest,  richest  part.  The 
thing  looked  fabulous.  Imagine  a  street 
drain  of  unknown  depth  filled  to  the  brim 
with  molten  silver  that  has  cooled  in 
places  and  then  been  burnished  by  the 
slow  passage  of  an  ice  sheet,  a  thousand 
feet  thick,  and  the  reiterant  kiss  of 
thousands  of  years  of  waves.  Nearby  was 
a  guard  with  a  rifle.  He  glanced  at  me  in- 
difl"erently,  then  at  the  Lawson  vein,  then 
out  across  the  lake.    He  had  watched  this 


showing  the  business  section. 


wonder  so  long  that  it  had  ceased  to  mean, 
anything  to  him.  But  the  Lawson  lode 
proved  to  be  but  a  painted  woman.  Un- 
der ground  it  has  yielded  only  a  few  hun- 
dred thousand  ounces.  A  bagatelle,  con- 
sidering its  superficial  promise. 

The  University  vein  was  stumbled  over 
by  surveyors — a  five-inch  rib  running  like- 
a  vertebra  along  a  hogback  of  rock.  Marty 
Wright  and  his  gang  found  the  Drum- 
mond,  or  rather  it  found  them.  They  had" 
been  prospecting  for  days  without  result, 
and  on  a  certain  night  pitched  camp  by 
the  shore  of  Kerr  Lake.  The  ground  was 
wet  and  they  dug  a  ditch  to  carry  off  some 
of  the  water  from  a  small  fissure  which 
promised  value.  Incidentally  they  uncov- 
ered the  Drummond  mine.  And  all 
through  the  north  the  tale  is  the  same.. 
Mother  nature  regards  us  with  a  smile, 
sometimes  quizzical  and  sometimes  kind- 
ly, as  we  push  through  her  trackless  soli- 
tudes. The  tenderfoot  finds  what  the  sea- 
soned prospector  has  sought  in  vain.  The- 
shelves  are  loaded  where  we  think  them 
bare.  There  is  not  much  rhyme  or  reason. 
And  over  all,  the  goddess  Chance  broods 
supreme.  This  is  the  call  of  the  North, 
and  to  the  voice  of  Circe  both  sourdough 
and  tenderfoot  have  but  one  reply. 

T  T  P  till  the  year  1912,  Cobalt  folk  had  a 
*^  grudge  against  the  Government. 
Close  up  beside  the  rich  area  lay  the  Gil- 
lies timber  limit  on  which  no  prospecting 
was  allowed.  The  prospector,  it  was  de- 
cided, has  no  particular  regard  for  any- 
thing that  conceals  the  rock  surface — 
even  though  it  be  standing  white  pine — 
and  the  Gillies  Limit  was  thick  with  pine. 
Forest  fires,  mysteriously  started,  had 
swept  the  country.  There  was  to  be  rone 
of  that  on  the  Gillies  Limit.  But  neverthe- 
less hundreds  of  men  had  slid  into  the  big- 
timber  limit  for  no  apparent  purpose  antt 
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there  were  rumors  thick  as  peas  that  the 
place  was  loaded  with  silver.  Whereat 
many  chafed  and  swore. 

It  fell  on  a  day  that  the  Government 
announced  that  at  midnight  on  August 
2nd,  1912,  the  limit  would  be  open  for 
prospecting.  Instantly  Cobalt  became  a 
town  of  energy.  There  were  secret  jour- 
neys and  a  cutting  of  trails  and  a  prepar- 
ing and  piling  of  stakes  and  relay  teams. 
Many  were  the  whispered  confabulations, 
till  on  the  stroke  of  midnight,  the  Gillies 
Limit  suddenly  became  alive  with  men. 
There  followed  a  slashing  of  timber  where 
prospectors  did  not  find  that  lines  were 
already  cut  by  phantom  hands  and  the 
further  discovery  of  corner  posts  ready 
squared  and  marked  in  just  the  right  po- 
sition and  a  breathless  racing  to  the  Re- 
corder's office — and  in  a  few  months  the 
dull  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  Gil- 
lies Limit  was  hungry  ground  and  hardly 
worth  the  stroke  of  a  pick,  much  less  the 
law  suits  that  follow  invariably  where  six 
men  swear  that  each  has  planted  his  dis- 
covery post  first.  It  is  questionable 
policy  to  say  much  about  the  Gillies  Limit 


THE  Cobalt  camp  has  made  some 
amazing  shipments  of  crude  ore.  In- 
dividual carloads  have  yielded  fifty  and 
sixty  thousand  dollars.   A  Crown  Reserve 
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carlot  ran  even  higher,  and  a  thirty-ton 
Trethewey  shipment  sold  for  eighty  thous- 
and dollars.  From  one  trench  fifty  feet 
long  and  twenty-five  feet  deep  was  ex- 
tracted $200,000.  The  vein  was  only 
eight  inches  wide.  The  great  Carson  vein 
which  lies  in  the  Crown  Reserve  and  Kerr 
Lake  properties,  has  yielded  twenty  mil- 
lion ounces  all  above  the  200-foot  level. 
An  idea  of  the  ratio  of  profit  may  be  de- 
duced from  the  fact  that  to  produce  an 
ounce  of  silver  worth  56  cents  in  1911, 
cost  the  Coniagas  people  only  9  cents. 

In  1904  Cobalt  sent  out  158  tons  worth 
$136,000.  In  1912  the  camp  was  produc- 
ing annually  30,000  tons  worth  18  million 
dollars.  By  the  end  of  1915  it  had  en- 
riched the  world  by  one  hundred  and 
twenty-two  million  dollars'  worth  of  sil- 
ver. And  this  all  started  when  Joe  La 
Rose  threw  his  smithy  hammer  at  the 
red  fox. 

By  and  bye  it  became  apparent  to  the 
wise  heads  that,  while  the  Cobalt  area 
proper  was  of  amazing  richness,  there 
was  not  outside  a  strip  about  two  miles 
by  four  any  proportionate  value.  In  a 
general  way  when  one  left  the  conglom- 
erate, one  left  the  silver  also;  the  reason 
being  that  the  silver-bearing  solutions 
most  easily  penetrated  the  conglomerate, 
which  is  a  porous,  open-grained  rock. 

But  to  this  the  cheerful  promoter  was 


Above:    A    typical   Cobalt  mining 
plant.  Belotv :  A  view  of  the  forma- 
tion in  which  the  silver  is  found. 
An  inkwell  of  Cobalt  ore. 


oblivious.  He  floated  companies  on  chance. 
He  robbed  the  widow  and  the  mechanic. 
He  filled  his  office  windows  with  ore  from 
producing  mines,  labeled  to  suit  his  own 
location.  He  pitted  the  north  country 
with  shafts  and  trenches  and  dotted  it 
with  bungalows  where  pseudo-engineers 
lived  in  vast  ease  and  comfort.  One  could 
name  hundreds  of  flotations  that  started 
with  a  blare  of  trumpets  and  ended  with 
a  weed-grown  pile  of  rock  at  the  mouth 
of  a  water-filled  test-pit. 

TT  was  not  long  after  shipments  began 
-*-  that  fuel  trouble  arose.  The  surround- 
ing country  was  shaven  clean  of  wood. 
Coal  cost  $12  to  $15  a  ton.  Nothing  but 
the  extraordinary  richness  of  the  ore 
kept  Cobalt  in  action.  As  a  low-grade 
proposition  it  would  have  starved  to 
death. 

Then  started  the  reign  of  water  power. 
The  rapids  of  a  dozen  rivers  were  har- 
nessed to  turbines  and  generators.  Co- 
balt was  electrified.  More  than  this.  One 
company  constructed  a  Taylor  system  of 
compressed  air,  a  novel  process  by  which 
water  flowing  down  one  shaft  and  through 
a  tunnel  and  up  and  out  through  another' 
shaft,  is  made  to  carry  air  down  with  it. 
The  air  is  automatically  released  at  the 
bottom  and  mounts  under  pressure  into  a 
hump  cut  out  of  the  roof  of  the  tunnel 
whence  it  is  drawn  as  required 
through  a  pipe.  And  the  excellent 
thing  about  this  air  is  that  it  is  dry, 
so  that  when  it  cools  as  it  escapes 
from  the  drills  underground,  there  is 
no  freezing  up  of  that  rattling  mech- 
anism. The  language  of  a  drill  run- 
ner over  a  frozen  machine  is  one  of 
the  most  notable  things  in  memory. 
Gradually  the  barren  country  a- 
round  the  mint  was  criss-crossed 
with  power  lines  and  great  air  pipes 
that  writhed  for  miles  through  the 
wilderness  like  great  metal- 
lic snakes.  If  Cobalt  had 
been  a  waterless  desert,  it 
would  have  been  a  different 
story. 

Later     came     the     heroic 
methods  of  prospecting.  At 
the    foot    of    shaven    hills, 
great  pumps  were  installed 
and  gigantic  streams  plowed 
into  the  soil-covered 
slopes     and    washed 
them   bare.     It  was 
placer     work  —  but 
with     a     difference; 
for  in  Cobalt — in  the 
extra  special  area — 
a  seam  an  eighth  of 
an  inch  wide  may  de- 
velop    into     some- 
thing   worth    a   mil- 
lion.    The  ore  bodies 
were    proven    to    be 
shaped  like  thelenses 
of  a  great  telescope,  placed 
irregularly  over  each  other 
and  on  edge.     It  all  depend- 
ed whether  the  glaciers  had 
stopped  their  work  of  grind- 
ing down  in  the  middle  of  a  lens  or  at  its 
rim.     Thickness  and  length  were,  in  con- 
sequence, variable  quantities. 

Continued  on  page  92 


Number  Thirty-Six  and  J.  Wilson 
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THE  orderly's 
razor,  stumbling 
uncertainly  across 
Wilson's  face,  slipped 
suddenly  and  clipped  a 
neat  piece  from  his  eai\ 

"Oh,  get  out!"  said 
Wilson  bitterly;  and 
took  the  razor  in  his 
own  hand. 

Ten  minutes  later 
Miss  Thompson,  the  day 
nurse,  happening  in, 
discovered  her  patient 
shaving  painfully  and 
indignantly  with  the  as- 
sistance of  a  mirror  on 
the  apposite  side  of  the 
room.  Miss  Thompson 
was  a  very  efficient 
young  woman,  who  dis- 
pensed mercy  with  the 
impassive  precision  of  a 
slot  machine  distribut- 
ing gum  and,  noting  her 
patient's  need,  she  van- 
ished instantly,  to  re- 
appear in  a  moment 
with  a  little  silver  hand- 
glass. 

"Borrowed  i  t  from 
Number  Thirty-Six,  " 
she  explained  briefly. 

She  swiftly  adjusted 
pillows  and  magazines 
to  bring  it  to  a  level 
with  Wilson's  face,  ac- 
cepted his  gratitude  in 
silence  and  disappeared. 

Wilson,  having  com- 
pleted his  shave  in  com- 
fort, turned  his  atten- 
tion toward  the  little 
mirror.  It  was  a  hand- 
some mirror,  heavy  and 
highly  polished,  and  en- 
graved on  the  back  with 
the  initials  A.  B.  Y. — a 
pleasing  object,  convey- 
ing a  suggestion  of  well- 
appointed  and  attrac- 
tive femininity. 

DUT  Wilson  at  that 
•'-'  moment  took  n  o 
pleasure  in  the  sugges- 
tion of  femininity  for 
the  very  sufficient  reason  that  less  than  a 
week  before  he  had  been  jilted.  He  re- 
called the  scene  now,  oddly  enough  with- 
out resentment.  Quite  suddenly  the  girl 
had  announced  that  the  engagement  must 
be  broken.  Entreaties  had  moved  her  not 
at  all.  He  had  pleaded  his  love,  their 
suitability  from  a  social  point  of  view, 
their  equality  of  temperament. 

"It's  tastes  and  not  temperament  that 
make  a  happy  marriage,"  she  had  de- 
clared. She  paused  suddenly  and  picked 
up  a  little  volume  of  Swinburne  that  lay 
on  the  table. 
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They    compromised    finally,    and    he    was    wheeled 
rather  ingloriously  down  the    long    green    corridor. 


"Lights  and  sounds  of  the  unreached  pole 

And  shrill  fierce  climes  of  inconsolable 
air. 
Shining  below  the  beamless  aureole 

That   hangs   about  the   North   wind's 
hurtling  hair," 
she  read. 

"That  doesn't  appeal  to  you  at  all,  does 
it?"  she  said,  facing  him  suddenly. 

Wilson,  not  being  in  the  mood  for  Swin- 
burne, was  obliged  to  confess  that  it  left 
him  cold.  The  girl  threw  out  her  hands 
with  a  little  gesture  of  finality. 

"Well,  there  we  are,"  she  said ;  "I  adore 


poetry,  music,  art.  How 
much  poetry,  for  in- 
stance, have  you  read 
since  you  left  college?" 
He  had  read  the"Bar- 
rack  Room  Ballads"  and 
the  "Rubaiyat,"  but  he 
felt  instinctively  that 
they  would  do  little  to 
strengthen  his  case,  so 
remained  silent,  watch- 
ing her  vnth  anxious 
eyes. 

She  swung  her  en- 
gagement ring  between 
thumb  and  forefinger. 

"I've  thought  and 
thought,  and  there's 
only  one  way  out,"  she 
said  at  last.  "We  would 
be  happy  at  first  till  the 
glamour  wore  off,  and 
then — misery.  Oh,  I've 
been  terribly  wretched." 
She  dropped  her  head 
on  her  arm  with  a  move- 
ment that  indicated  ut- 
t  e  r  dejection  —  and 
brought  out  the  wonder- 
ful tints  of  her  hair  be- 
neath the  soft  glow  of 
the  table-lamp. 

Wilson  was  "terribly 
wretched"  too,  and  very 
humble.  She  was  right, 
he  said  at  last;  artistic- 
ally he  was  a  failure;  he 
had  no  right  to  spoil  her 
life. 

The  girl  rose  and, 
crossing  the  room  swift- 
ly, dropped  the  ring  into 
his   hand. 

"Poor  Jimmie!"  she 
murmured,  seating  her- 
self opposite  him  and 
regarding  him  with  a 
look  of  real  pain  in  her 
lovely  eyes.  Her  shoes 
were  a  little  tight. 

It  is  proof  of  the 
depth  of  his  infatuation 
that,  an  ordinarily  keen 
young  man,  Wilson  de- 
tected nothing  theat- 
rical in  the  interview ; 
nothing  theatrical, 
either,  in  the  fact  that,  after  he  left  her, 
he  had  paced  the  street  for  an  hour,  his 
hat  drawn  down  over  his  eyes,  his 
hands  thrust  deep  into  his  pockets. 
He  justified  her  fiercely  to  himself.  She 
was  right,  of  course;  he  could  never  have 
understood  her;  his  reach  had  exceeded 
his  grasp,  that  was  all. 

A  DAY  later,  Wilson's  api>endix,  hith- 
-^*-  erto  a  well-conducted  organ,  showed 
sudden  distressful  symptoms,  and  within 
twenty-four  hours  he  awoke  in  the  hos- 
pital to  a  vast  pain  in  his  side  and  the 
strange  sickness  of  soul  and  body  which 
only   ether   can    produce.     Poor   Jimmie, 
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struggling  stertorously  back  to  life,  felt 
at  that  moment  as  though  all  hope  of 
happiness  in  the  future  and  all  reason 
for  existence  in  the  present  had  been  com- 
pletely and  permanently  removed. 

He  returned  the  mirror,  with  a  pile  of 
magazines  and  a  little  note  of  thanks,  by 
fhe  hand  of  Miss  Thompson,  which  read: 
"Dear  No.  Thirty-Six.    It  was  very 
kind  of  you  to  lend  me  your  mirror. 
I    am    returning   it    reluctantly,    be- 
cause it  is  very  beautiful,   and  be- 
cause I  shall  need  it  as  badly  as  ever 
to-morrow.      The    magazines    aren't 
much    good,   but    perhaps   they    will 

help. 

Gratefully  yours, 

J.  WILSON. 

THE  next  morning  he  awoke  as  usual  to 
find  Miss  Thompson  washing  his  face 
—a  humiliating  proceeding,  but  unavoid- 
able The  temperatures  were  taken  at 
half-past  six,  when  she  would  appear  by 
his  bedside,  a  large  blue  and  white  striped 
dream,  pop  a  thermometer  into  his  mouth, 
and  vanish,  to  return  an  hour  later,  in 
order  to  "do  him  up."  It  was  not  until  she 
had  disappeared  for  the  second  time  that 
morning  that  he  discovered  the  mirror 
back  on  his  table  again,  and  on  it  a  little 

note.  .  ^ 

"Thank  you  for  the  magazines.  )i.on 
may  keep  the  mirror  as  long  as  you  like," 
the  note  said,  in  a  square  boyish  hand. 

That  was  all;  but  the  little  bit  of  im- 
personal friendliness  cheered  him  sur- 
prisingly. It  was  a  wonderful  day,  too 
The  early  morning  sunshine  lay  bright 
and  warm  across  his  bed,  and  the  air  that 
entered  through  the  wide  open  vnndow 
was  full  of  the  vague  sweet  quickening  of 
spring.  Down  in  the  street  an  organ 
grinder  was  playing  "The  Holy  City"  at 
a  reckless  tempo. 

Jimmie  folded  the  little  note  carefully. 

"Rather  jolly  being  alive,  after  all,"  he 
reflected,  to  his  own  amazement. 

IS  answer,  accompanied  by  another 

pile  of  magazines,  and  reflecting  his 

restored   good   humor,   went  out  by   the 
hand  of  the  orderly. 

"This  is  awfully  good  of  you.  Num- 
ber Thirty-Six,"  he  wrote.  "I  am  try- 
ing to  make  a  feeble  return  by  sending 
a  few  more  magazines.  There  are 
some  good  things  in  them— a  sentence 
on  page  twenty-seven  of  McVicar's 
Monthly,  'Turning  suddenly  at  the 
sound  of  a  horse  behind  him,  he 
looked  straight  into  the  startled  blue 
eyes  of  Mary.'  And  the  young  wo- 
man in  Fiction  whose  eyes  are  'a  deep 
sea  blue'  on  page  18,  and  'the  brown 
of  woods  in  autumn'  on  page  45. 
However,  one  can't  expect  a  busy 
author  to  notice  everything. 

"I  am  rather  curious  about  you. 
Are  your  eyes  'deep  sea  blue'  or  'the 
brown  of  woods  in  autumn' — or  both, 
like  the  lady's  in  Fiction?  I  hope  you 
will  answer  this.  Number  Thirty- 
Six." 

THIRTY-SIX  did  answer,  after  a  dis- 
creet interval,  with  a  friendly  little 
note  that  heightened  his  interest  and  did 
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nothing  to  satisfy  his  curiosity.  She  had 
enjoyed  the  magazines;  she  had  had  her 
appendix  out,  too,  but  was  getting  better ; 
she  was  feeling  very  happy  because  this 
was  the  night  for  sweet  potatoes  and 
fried  chicken. 

And,  the  perverse  spirit  of  cheerfulness 
being  still  in  control,  he  wrote  back  in- 
stantly : 

"You  are  rather  exasperating, 
Number  Thirty-Six.  I  ask  you  the 
color  of  your  eyes,  and  you  answer 
that  you  are  to  have  fried  chicken 
and  sweet  potatoes  for  tea.  When  you 
parted  with  your  mirror  so  willingly, 
I  had  you  at  forty  with  glasses.  But 
I  have  taken  off  your  glasses  and 
clapped  you  back  into  your  teens. 
Nothing  but  a  flapper  could  take 
such  an  interest  in  her  food." 
Her  answer  was  prompt  and  non-com- 
mittal. 

"I  was  eating  breakfast  this  morn- 
ing," she  wrote,  "when  someone 
knocked  at  my  door  and  a  very  dirty 
young  man  came  in.  He  walked  over 
to  the  bed,  and  said  threateningly: 
"  'I  want  to  look  at  your  switch !' 
"I  was  too  overcome  to  do  anything 
but  gasp.  And  after  all  it  was  only 
the  electric  switch  over  my  bed  that 
he  wanted  to  examine.  The  little  red 
bulb  outside  my  door  wouldn't  work 
yesterday  when  I  pressed  the  button. 
Such  a  sudden  young  man!" — 

THE  days  in  a  hospital  are  long,  long 
days,  and  every  diversion  is  a  welcome 
one.  This,  Wilson  assured  himself,  was 
the  basis  of  his  interest  in  Number 
Thirty-Six.  For  she  did  interest  him, 
despite  certain  misgivings  that  had  to  do 
with  his  recent  engagement;  and  her 
frank  friendliness  did  much  to  restore  his 
humbled  self-esteem.  Gradually,  the  in- 
formal interchange  of  notes  took  on  the 
dignity  of  a  regular  correspondence. 
Only,  on  the  subject  of  herself.  Number 
Thirty-Six  remained  obdurately  silent. 

"I  don't  know  anything'  about  you,"  he 
complained,  "except  that  your  initials  are 
A.B.Y.  and  your  number  thirty-six.  T 
have  done  an  enormous  amount  of  specu- 
lating, but  it  hasn't  got  me  anywhere.  I 
have  even  tried  it  algebraically  —  ABY 
and  36  equal  x,  the  unknown.  But  I  need 
some  more  factors — " 

"But  why  do  you  want  to  know  every- 
thing about  me?"  protested  Thirty-Six. 
"Don't  you  see  the  romance  of  not  know- 
ing anything  whatever  about  me?" 

Wilson  didn't,  but  he  was  obliged  to  con- 
tent himself  with  that.  Moreover,  the  let- 
ters themselves  were  suflnciently  divert- 
ing. She  had  a  remarkable  trick  of  de- 
scription. The  Staff,  the  people  who  pass- 
ed her  door,  her  visitors,  the  dignified  in- 
terne with  the  little  black  moustache  and 
the  "flickerless"  face,  who  reminded  her 
of  Charlie  Chaplin  —  she  sketched  them 
all,  not  maliciously,  but  very  skilfully, 
and  with  a  delightful  freedom  from  bias. 

"Some  one  sent  me  six  little  flower 
pots  this  morning,  each  with  a  single 
red  tulip  in  it,"  she  wrote  one  day. 
"I  have  them  drawn'  up  in  a  row  on 


my  window  sill,  and  when  the  sun 
strikes  through  them  they  are  almost 
transparent.  Do  you  remember  'Up 
In  a  Villa,  Down  in  the  City?' 

"The  tulip  at  end  of  its  tube  blows 

out  its  great  red  bell 
Like  a  thin  clear  bubble  of  blood — 
"It   strikes   one    as   being   rather 
more      ingenious      than      beautiful, 
doesn't  it?     But  I  like  it." 

Wilson  liked  it,  too.  Number  Thirty- 
Six  had  good  sense  about  poetry! 

'"pHAT  afternoon  Wilson  had  a  visitor. 
-'-       About   four    o'clock   there     was     a 
gentle  knock  at  his  door  and  a  low-keyed 
voice  inquiring,  "May  I  come  in?" 

The  next  moment  she  was  in  the  room 
— the  girl  to  whom  he  had  once  been  en- 
gaged. She  was  beautifully  dressed  in 
dark  green  and  had  a  great  bunch  of 
violets  pinned  to  her  coat. 

Wilson  was  startled  into  speechlessness 
— not  so  much  at  sight  of  her,  but  at  the 
sudden  thought  that  for  an  entire  week 
she  had  scarcely  entered  his  mind. 

She  advanced  swiftly  across  the  room, 
and  took  both  his  hands. 

"Poor  Jimmie!"  she  said  softly. 
Poor  Jimmie  wriggled. 
The  girl  dropped  his  hands  sudden'y 
and  went  and  sat  in  the  sunny  window 
with  her  profile  turned  toward  him  and 
her  eyes  upon  the  violets  on  her  coat. 
There  was  a  moment  of  silence.  From 
the  Nurses'  Residence  came  the  faint 
sound  of  a  piano,  the  air  blurred  by  dis- 
tance into  a  vague  thump  of  chords. 

"I  think  you  must  see  now,  Jimmie," 
she  said  at  last,  "that  it's  all  for  the 
best." 

"All   for   the   best!"  repeated  Jimmie, 
with  a  heartiness  for  which  he  was  in- 
stantly  ashamed. 
That  piqued  her. 

"I  don't  believe  you  cared,"  she  said 
reproachfully. 

"Cared!  Of  course  I  cared,"  answered 
Jimmie,  rousing  himself.  "I-I  care  yet," 
he  added  heroically,  to  save  her  feelings. 
She  was  not  a  discerning  young  woman, 
and  this  appeared  to  satisfy  her.  Indeed, 
Jimmie  half  believed  it  himself,  for  she 
was  very  lovely  as  she  sat  there,  with  the 
sunshine  on  her  ?oft  hair  and  clear  pro- 
file.   After  a  moment: 

"I  heard  you  were  sick,  so  I  came  to 
see  you — as  a  friend,"  she  said.  "That's 
what  we  must  be  after  this— just  friends. 
Because  I  never  could  marry  you — never, 
Jimmie!" 

Her  insistence  on  this  point  filled  him 
with  a  vague  irritation.  The  situation 
plainly  called  for  a  slight  bitterness  on 
his  part — recrimination  even — and  he 
had  neither  recrimination  nor  bitterness 
to  offer.  So  he  said  nothing  at  all,  which 
was  the  wisest  thing  he  could  have  done. 
Quite  unconsciously  he  had  struck  the 
right  note — a  note  of  subdued  and 
troubled  gloom. 

For  Jimmie  it  was  a  very  painful  in- 
terview. When  the  girl  disappeared  fin- 
ally, leaving  the  air  of  his  room  heavy 
with  the  odor  of  violets,  he  was  filled  with 
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strange  and  conflicting  emotions — irrita- 
tion and  doubt,  regret  and  self-reproach 
—and  far  down  underneath,  a  deep  and 
abiding  peace. 

AT  eight  o'clock  the  orderly  brought 
him  a  letter  from  Number  Thirty-Six 
and  the  sight  of  the  small  white  envelope 
in  the  man's  hand  filled  him  with  a  sud- 
den and  amazing  sense  of  pleasure.  He 
drew  the  little  reading  lamp  closer,  and 
settled  himself  comfortably  on  one  elbow. 

"Dear  J.  Wilson,"  he  read,  "This 
afternoon  I  dressed  for  the  first  time 
in  three  weeks.  Learning  to  walk 
again  is  the  oddest  sensation !  I  was 
staggering  around  the  room  on  the 
nurse's  arm  when  I  caught  a  sudden 
glimpse  of  myself  in  the  glass.  Such 
a  thin,  white,  forlorn  sight!  It  was 
so  depressing  that  I  was  very  glad  to 
be  put  to  bed  with  a  cup  of  chocolate 
and  a  funny  paper  to  make  me  forget 
it. 

"At  four-thirty  I  had  a  vis- 
itor— a  very  beautiful  one, 
dressed  in  dull  green,  and 
wearing  the  largest  bunch  of 
violets  I  ever  saw  in  my  life. 

"  'Mother  said  you  were 
here,  and  I  promised  to  drop 
in  and  see  you,'  she  said. 
'How  well  you  look!  Exactly 
like  your  old  self!' 

"  'Oh,  I  don't,'  I  wailed.  'I 
look  exactly  like  a  rag  and  a 
bone  and  a  hank  of  hair!' 

"She  went  over  to  the  win- 
dow and  sat  down.  When  she 
places  herself  with  her  won- 
derful profile  toward  one  and 
the  sunshine  on  her  hair,  it  is 
pleasant  to  reflect  that  she 
has  large  feet. 

"  'What  are  you  reading?' 
she  asked.  'Newspapers!  My 
dear  child,  why  don't  you  read 
something  worth  while?' 

"  'What,  for  instance?"  I 
asked,  politely. 

"  'Well,  take  poetry,  for  ex- 
ample,' she  answered. 
'There's  Tagore- — and  Ros- 
setti — I  dare  say  you  imagine 
that  Rossetti  wrote  Italian 
Grand  Opera.' 

"'Take  politics,'  I  retort- 
ed, indicating  the  newspaper. 
Unfortunately,  the  funny 
paper  was  on  the  top  of  the 
pile.  'I  dare  say  that  you 
imagine  that  a  plebiscite  is 
a  microbe.' 

"That  annoyed  her. 
"  'Don't  be  flippant,'  she  said. 
'It's  narrow  to  look  at  life 
from  only  one  point  of  view, 
and  you  never  see  things  ex- 
cept on  their  frivolous  side. 
Isn't  it  Ruskin  who  says  that 
life  is  polygonal?' 

"That  was  misquoted,  but  I 
let  it  go. 

"  'Life  may  be  polygonal,'  I 
answered  perversely,  'but 
most  of  the  sides  are  funny 
sides.' 


"It  was  a  very  uncomfortable  visit. 
I'm  afraid  I  was  feeling  bad-temper- 
ed and  showed  it.  She  got  up  in  a 
little  while  and  said  she  must  go. 

"  'You  know,  you  have  intelli- 
gence,' she  admitted  handsomely,  'if 
you  only  knew  how  to  apply  it.' 

"Her  visit  left  me  in  a  dreadfully 
depressed  state.  Unpleasant  thoughts 
that  never  trouble  me  at  ordinary 
times  —  wasted  opportunities,  the 
problem  of  being  good  instead  of  be- 
ing beautiful,  bleak  old  age — over- 
whelmed me  quite  suddenly  and  com- 
pletely. I  don't  quite  see  why  I  am 
writing  this  to  you,  J.  Wilson — per- 
haps it  has  never  seemed  quite  pos- 
sible to  me  that  you  are  a  real  person 
— a  'really  truly  person,  with  a  meat 
face.' 

"It  didn't  last  long,  however.  When 
tea  appeared  at  six  o'clock  I  felt  sud- 
denly at  peace  with  the  world  again. 
That's  absurd,  isn't  it — to  have  'Th' 
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exquisite  balance  of  the  soul'  restored 
by  a  fried  leg  of  chicken!" 

It  was  a  long  letter,  but  Jimmie  read  it 
through  very  slowly  twice.  For  the  first 
time  he  was  beholding  the  girl  he  had 
once  been  engaged  to  with  the  clear-see- 
ing eyes  of  Number  Thirty-Six,  and  the 
last  shred  of  illusion  fell  away.  But  there 
was  something  to  take  its  place — a  little 
warm,  tender  feeling,  altogether  unlike 
anything  he  had  ever  felt  in  his  life  be- 
fore. 

"I  am  coming  to  see  you  to-mor- 
row," he  wrote  back,  "  'a  really  truly 
person  with  a  meat  face'!" 
To  the  orderly,  who    read    the    note 
through  carefully  beneath  one  of  the  dim 
electric  lights  in  the  corridor,  it  seemed 
a  very  curious  message  indeed. 


LJ  E  had  a  good  deal 
*-^  Miss    Thompson 
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When  he  turned  again  there  was  a  girl  standing  against 
the  curtain  in  the  doorway.  She  was  quite  a  small  girl. 


of  trouble  with 
in  the  morning. 
Miss  Thompson,  who  possessed  a  re- 
treating chin,  belied  by  much  firmness  of 
character,  was  unalterably  op- 
posed to  his  getting  dressed.  She 
was  also  in  possession  of  his 
clothes — an  unassailable  argu- 
ment. They  compromised  finally, 
and  he  was  wheeled  rather  in- 
gloriously  down  the  long  green 
corridor,  with  a  bright  red  blanket 
spread  across  l^is  knees. 

Number  Thirty-Six  was  gone! 

Her  bed  was  neatly  made  up, 
and  a  nurse  was  just  hurrying 
out  of  the  room,  her  arms  filled 
with  little  pots  of  red  tulips. 

"Number  Thirty-Six  left  this 
morning,"  she  said  to  Miss  Thomp- 
son. "I  am  just  taking  these 
down  to  the  public  ward." 

Jimmie,  who  had  been  leaning 
eagerly  forward,  collapsed  against 
the  back  of  the  wheel-chair. 

"Home,  driver,"  he  said  wearily. 
And  he  was  propelled  along  the 
dim  green  corridor  to  his  own 
room. 

On  the  table  was  a  little  note 
that  had  not  been  there  when  he 
left. 

"Dear  J.  Wilson,"  it  read. 

"The  orderly  will    give    you 

this  after  I  have  gone.    It  is 

just  to  say  good-bye." 

Number  Thirty-Six. 

A  WEEK  later,  J.  Wilson,  pale 
but  very  determined,  walked 
up  the  steps  of  a  large  stone  house 
on  an  expensive  avenue,  presented 
his  card,  and  was  ushered  into  a 
rose-hung  drawing-room.  There 
he  was  left  to  wait  for  a  long  time 
on  an  uncomfortable  little  gilt 
chair — so  long  that  he  rose  at 
length  and  went  and  stood  in  the 
window,  looking  down  the  wide 
sunny  street.  When  he  turned 
again,  there  was  a  girl  standing 
against  the  curtain  in  the  door- 
way. 

She  was  quite  a  small  girl — and 
against  that  background  of  soft 
curtain,  almost  plain.  But  no  one 
with  red  hair  looks  well  against  a 
rose  velvet  curtain.  Her  mouth. 
Continued  on  page  94 
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tempt  the  jaded  appetite  of 
the  American 
newspaper  reader 
has  probably 
broken  the  pride 
of  more  good 
newspapermen 
than  the  ablest 
and  most  zealous 
city  editor  that 
ever  graced  a  n 
anathema.  Try  to 
stethoscope  the 
chest  of  France — 
that  Scotland- 
Yarded,  barri(;ad- 
ed  and  double-sen- 
tried  "Zone  of  the 
Armies  "  —  for 
sounds  of  victory 
or  defeat  inside, 
and  you  will  un- 
derstand why  this 
is  so  Get  your- 
self appointed  of- 
ficial correspon- 
dent for  some- 
thing or  other  in- 
side the  "zone" 
and  you  will  mar- 
vel that  the  world 

happens  to  know  anything  of  the 
war  at  all.  Try  sorting  over  the  gossip  of 
London  for  something  worth  writing — 
then  try  it  on  the  Censor !  War  reporting 
in  the  years  1914-15  has  driven  more  able- 
bodied  journalists  to  enlist,  or  back  in  de- 
spair to  finish  old  college  courses,  or  to 
take  the  prosaic  jobs  they  once  spurned 
from  the  hands  of  their  fathers,  or  to 
cover  the  work-a-day  assignments  of 
peaceful  America  than  you  could  shake  a 
stick  at.  I  am  not  speaking  of  sob-story 
writers  or  magazine  men,  though  I  have 
known  even  some  of  these  to  be  literally 
swamped  with  "color"  and  unable  to  turn 
out  anything  but  forced  stuff.  I  mean  the 
professional  news-digger,  the  blithe  cynic 
who  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  is 
accustomed  to  wheedling,  cajoling  and 
commanding  the  news  out  of  the  mouths 
of  reluctant  Americans.  He  didn't  expect 
to  be  a  war  correspondent  when  he  left 
America:  He  knew  that  game  was  at  an 
end.  But  he  did  think  he  could  ferret  war 
news  out  of  London  and  Paris,  or  reap  a 
modest  harvest  well  to  the  rear  of  the 
secret-loving  armies.  I  have  seen  six 
examples  of  him  cable  home  to  be  relieved. 
Two  of  them  bolted  when  their  offices  con- 
tinued to  refuse  permission.  Three  of 
them  whose  doggedness  had  been  worthy 
of  better  rewards  broke  out  finally  in  ir- 
ritation and  went  home  in  the  sulks.  One, 
whose  courage  and  resourcefulness  made 
him  the  beloved  of  his  news  editor,  lost 
his  nerve  and  went  home  with  a  nurse. 
Another  handful  that  I  know  are  still 
standing  by  the  game.  But  they  are  a 
grim  lot  of  veterans. 


This  picture  gives  an  idea  of  the  difficulties  under  which 
the  war  correspondents  work  in  the  preparation  of  "copy.' 


OF  course  there  are  the  regular  offi- 
cially recognized  correspondents,  but 
they  don't  count  as  news  getters.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  half  dozen  who  live  be- 
hind the  British  lines,  about  a  mile  from 
British  General  Headquarters.  They  live 
rather  well,  though  the  ex-mansion  that 
covers  them  is  down  at  the  heel,  the  gar- 
den a  tangle  of  naked  stalks,  and  the  vines 
dead  that  trail  down  over  the  bare  gar- 
den wall  from  the  lofty  urns  flanking  the 
gates.  There  is  one  of  these  men  to  every 
two  important  London  papers,  and  their 
copy  is  usually  passed  on  by  these  papers 
to  various  newspaper  associations  cover- 
ing the  United  States,  Canada,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  South  Africa  and  New- 
foundland. The  American  Associated 
Press  has  also  one  man,  and  his  copy  goes 
to  Canada  because  Canada's  newspaper 
publishers  could  not  agree  on  one  man  to 
represent  them.  Australia  has  one  repre- 
sentative. Innumerable  courtesies  are  ex- 
tended to  these  men.  They  have  military 
automobiles  to  carry  them  about.  They 
dine  occasionally  with  some  high  person 
on  the  British  Staff.  They  play  bridge  and 
swap  pistols,  or  binoculars.  In  nice 
weather  they  drive  to  lunch  with  briga- 
diers at  far  ends  of  the  British  line,  or 

have  afternoon  tea  at  K -1  within  easy 

range  of  the  guns  of  the  Kaiser.  If  they 
are  lucky,  they  get  occasional  leave  to 
visit  London.  But  these  are  not  news 
diggers.  They  are  pledged  and  double- 
pledged  to  write  nothing  that  is  not  ap- 
proved by  the  censor  at  "G.  H.  Q."  They 
know  better  than  to  talk  indiscriminately. 
They  are  forced  to  be  merely  descriptive 


commanding  officers,  "nor  any  de- 
tails or  comments 
likely  to  have  a 
depressing  effect 
o  n  public  opin- 
ion." In  short,  al- 
though the  King's 
Messenger  — -  the 
only  open  means 
of  communication 
between  London 
and  "G.  H.  Q."— 
often  carries  real- 
ly fine  pieces  of 
prose  from  these 
writers  to  the 
newspaper  world 
outside,  he  never 
carries  news. 

Anything  bet- 
ter than  official 
and  semi-official 
news  gets  to 
America  by  the 
efforts  of  the  news 
hunters  o  n  the 
outside,  the  tena- 
cious men  who  are 
able  to  stand  that 
racket.  They  are 
a  dogged,  oldish- 
looking  lot  with 
quiet  eyes  and  tight  mouths  and  a  great 
love  of  sitting  still  and  saying  noth- 
ing. If  the  fragments  of  news  in 
your  favorite  paper  seem  few  and 
far  between,  be  sure  it  is  not  on  account 
of  sloth  on  the  part  of  the  European  cor- 
respondents. Heaven  knows  with  what 
pains  some  one  of  them  dug  out  that  ten- 
line  item  about  the  real  nature  of  Mr. 
Asquith's  illness  in  this  morning's  paper, 
or  how  he  labored  to  get  it  to  America. 
That  story  from  Amsterdam  "via  Lon- 
don" about  Teutonic  activities  along  the 
frontiers  of  Holland  probably  cost  the 
man  who  went  over  to  Holland  and 
dragged  the  yarn  out  of  reluctant  burg- 
hers, hours  of  secret  anxiety,  the  risk  of 
arrest  on  a  charge  of  violating  Dutch  neu- 
trality— if  he  happened  to  be  British — 
and  the  joy  of  seeing  only  a  third  of  the 
story  allowed  through  by  the  British 
censor.  Big  Barney  (that  isn't  his 
name)  who  fought  in  South  Africa  and 
claims  he  got  the  Great  Seal  of  China 
when  he  marched  with  the  Americans  in- 
to Peking,  was  stealing  a  ride  under  the 
back-flaps  of  an  empty  ambulance  going 
up  from  Etaples  toward  the  firing  line 
when  last  I  saw  him.  He  was  arrested 
and  jailed  and  played  poker  all  night  with 
a  bored  commandant  and  deported  in  the 
morning  with  a  "top  hole"  story  on  the 
work  of  the  Canadians  in  the  October  of- 
fensive.  F.  G.  B.,  a  cold-eyed  plodder  for 

the  London   was  in   the   landlady's 

parlor  in  the  hotel  Metropole  in  Bou- 
logne, arguing  with  Cox,  the  humorless 
Scotland  Yard  agent  who  guards  Bou- 
logne, whether  he  would  go  to  jail  or  back 
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to  Folkestone.  I  left  him  to  catch  the  boat 
—having  made  my  choice  earlier.  Philip 
of  New  York  connection,  was  tap- 
ping a  Lieutenant-General  in  Claridge's. 

John  of  Washington  was  in  a  saloon 

bar  near  the  corner  of  Panton  Street  and 
the  Haymarket  where  pay-office  under- 
lings do  congregate.  Hill,  the  Canadian, 
was  getting  his  passport  vised  for  Paris. 
Another  was  dining  a  major  on  leave  from 
Ploegstreete,  and  there  were  ten  of  them 
in  the  American  bar  at  the  Savoy  the 
night  before  I  sailed. 

\7'  OU  will  never  see  them  writing  their 
-*•  stories.  They  wear  nearly  always  the 
appearance  of  having  just  finished  their 
work  for  the  day.  They  sometimes  re- 
count stories  of  various  conflicts  with  Cox 
at  Boulogne  or  his  colleague  at  Havre. 
They  announce  pieces  of  news  between 
them  that  would  make  seven-column  head- 
lines if  whispered  in  New  York.  But 
these  are  the  stories  they  never  need  to 
be  secret  about.  Nobody  could  send  one  of 
them  across  the  cables.  Most  stories  are 
too  big  for  that.    That  is  the  trouble. 

The  responsibility  is  great.  The  volume 
of  news  pouring  over  the  cables  has  to  be 
maintained.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
there  are  fifty  English-writing  corres- 
dondents  covering  war  news  (field  and 
political  stories)  between  Marseilles, 
Paris,  Boulogne  and  London.  Some  of 
these  are  free  lance  men  depending  on 
their  ability  to  get  salable  stories  to  keep 
them  alive.  Others  are  the  salaried  free 
lance  agents  of  the  big  news  agencies, 
such  as  the  Central  News,  American  As- 
sociated Press,  United  Press,  and  so  on. 
Others  still,  but  not  so  many  of  these,  are 
the  special  agents  of  special  newspapers 
or  special  groups  of  newspapers,  like  the 
Hearst  papers  in  the  United  States.  In 
addition  to  the  fifty  there  are,  of  course, 
the  officially  recognized  men  living  in  the 
war  zone  and  subject  to  the  authority  of 
army  commanders.  Of  these,  there  were 
last  September  ten  in  the  British  lines 
and  less  than  that  number  in  the  French 
lines.  Between  them  all  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  despatches  filed  every  day  of  the 
week,  including  Sunday.  But  of  the  num- 
ber filed,  probably  one  hundred  per  day 
actually  get  through.  This  number  would 
include  everything  from  forty-word  des- 
patches about  the  intensity  of  artillery 
fire  on  certain  sectors,  to  column  stories 
based  on  interviews  with  wounded  men, 
and  so  on.  The  general  manager  of  the 
Western  Union  cables  told  me  that  at 
Penzance  about  seventy-five  operators  are 
kept  busy  sending.  A  large  part  of  their 
business  is  "press"  matter.  They  handle 
probably  ten  thousand  words  of  skeleton- 
ized copy  (that  is,  with  all  unnecessary 
words  cut  out)  in  the  busy  half  of  a  day. 
This  is  expanded  in  scores  of  newspaper 
offices  on  this  side  of  the  water  and  re- 
peated under  a  multiplicity  of  headings 
till  the  total  result  might  fairly  be  esti- 
mated at  over  a  million  words  of  war  news 
a  day.  That,  at  all  events,  is  a  pictur- 
esque and  quite  probable  total. 

\yr  OST  of  the  successful  war  reporters 
•'■*•*■  are  men  over  forty  who  have  had 
long  experience  of  men  and  customs  of 
men,  and  London  in  particular.    But  one 


of  the  best  is  a  youngster  from  Philadel- 
phia whose  previous  record  in  newspaper 
work  was  police-reporting  for  a  Buffalo 
paper  and  later  on  a  Boston  paper.  He 
was  a  bumptious  lovable  sort  of  boy 
whose  early  successes  on  small  city  police 
"beats"  had  won  him  rapid  increases  in 
salary  and  a  swelled  head.  Like  most  of 
the  Boston  paper's  staff,  he  demanded  to 
be  sent  to  Europe  to  represent  his  paper 
when  war  broke  out.  He  apparently  re- 
garded the  assignment  as  his  right.  He 
didn't  get  it.  Threatened  to  jump  his  job, 
but  got  married  instead.  In  July  last  year 
he  and  his  wife  turned  up  in  Fleet  Street 
with  a  couple  of  letters  of  introduction 
and  $100  between  them.  They  took  a  flat 
in  Maiden  Lane — knowing  no  better — and 
presented  the  letters.  A  news  agency  in 
New  Bridge  Street  gave  the  youngster  a 
job  at  nothing  per  week — and  space. 
What  was  his  assignment?  The  War.  In 
a  week's  time  the  youngster  had  picked 
out  a  skeleton  "beat."  He  covered  the 
Cecil,  the  Savoy,  Claridge's,  a  cheap  place 
called  "Fritzi's,"  a  public-house  patron- 
ized by  Canadian  pay-oflSce  officers,  and 
the  Canadian  casualty-clearing  station. 
In  two  weeks  he  was  beginning  to  get 
scoops — of  a  sort.  What  he  could  not  sell 
to  the  news  agency  he  turned  into  "color 
stuff"  for  his  wife.  That  little  person,  be- 
ing an  ex-New  York  sob  sister,  made 
fairly  interesting  copy  which  she  sold  as 


Havre,  where  the  lines  are  rigidly  drawn  to  prevent 
unauthorized  correspondents  from  getting  into  France. 


"letters  from  France"  to  a  New  York 
syndicate.  These  letters  went  by  mail  and 
escaped  censorship.  They  were  carefully 
v^rritten  so  as  not  to  cause  too  much  com- 
ment on  their  "news"  quality  in  America, 
and  thus  escape  the  attention  of  British 
agencies.  Otherwise  the  letters  might 
have  been  traced  back  to  London — and 
stopped. 

'T'HERE  are  five  kinds  of  war  news — 
■^  I  use  the  word  news  in  its  broadest 
possible  sense, — and  there  are  ten  news 
centres.  There  is  official  news,  semi-offi- 
cial, unofficial  but  reliable  conjecture, 
fake  news,  and  human-interest  stuff.  The 
last-mentioned  comes  from  Alexandria, 
Salonika,  Athens,  Rome,  Paris,  British 
General  Headquarters  in  France,  Havre, 
Petrograd,  Antwerp  and  London.  Fake 
news  may  come  from  any  of  these  centres, 
or  elsewhere,  for  that  matter.  A  little 
of  the  best  conjecture  comes  from  Athens 
and  Salonika,  a  trifle  more  from  Rome, 
much  from  Paris  and  much  from  London. 
But  of  all  kinds  of  news,  London  is  the 
chief  centre,  and  the  newspaper  workers 
who  want  real  information  as  distin- 
guished from  human  interest  stories  and 
"color  stuff"  make  London  their  centre. 

The  unofficial  correspondent  has  been 
taken  into  nobody's  confidence  except  that 
of  his  own  friends.  While  he  has  not  a 
"laissez  de  sojourn"  good  for  use  within 

the  British 
o  r  French 
lines,  he  has 
what  is 
much  bet- 
ter, in  some 
r  espects. 
The  whole 
o  f  London 
and  Paris  is 
opwn  to  him 
if  only  he 
can  pick  out 
what  man 
o  r  men  i  n 
these  cities 
are  hiding 
what  he 
wants  to 
know.  H  e 
has  to  reck- 
on with  the 
censor,  o  f 
course. 

^ry-HEN 

'  ^  he  files 
his  cable 
with  the 
cable  com- 
pany in  Lon- 
don —  he 
cannot  file 
cables  from 
Paris  very 
well  unless 
h  e  prepay? 
them — it  is 
is  sent  b  y 
pneumatic 
carrier  t  o 
the  top  floor 
of  the  Press 
Bureau  i  n 
Whitehall, 
part  of   the 
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old  Naval  Museum.  Here  any  one  of  the 
ten  cable  censors  read  it.  Up  at  the  end  of 
this  room  ia  a  black-board  on  which  are 
marked  the  catch-lines  or  other  descrip- 
tions of  forbidden  articles.  If  the  partic- 
ular article  in  question  does  not  deal  wi  th 
any  of  the  subjects  on  the  blackboard,  and 
if  it  does  not  mention  names  of  places  in 
France,  or  commanding  officers,  or  the 
locality  or  movement  of  strength  of 
troops,  the  story  is  initialled  with  a  blue 
pencil,  sent  back  by  the  pneumatic  carrier 
to  the  cable  company  and  forwarded  to  the 
cable-station  at  Penzance.  Even  with  this 
system  in  force  the  correspondent  at  large 
has  a  better  chance  to  get  news  to  his 
papers  than  has  the  official  correspondent 
with  the  armies.  Sometimes  there  are 
ways  of  wording  a  message  so  as  to 
escape  the  eye  of  the  censor.  Occasional- 
ly a  good  story  is  let  through  for  some  un- 
known official  reason.  Whether  his  story 
has  passed  or  has  not  passed,  the  writer 
may  never  know  until  he  gets  a  copy  of  his 
paper  from  across  the  Atlantic.  Some- 
times it  is  hard  to  recognize  it  as  the  same 
he  sent. 

Long  before  the  general  public  dreamed 
that  Sir  Ian  Hamilton  was  to  be  recalled 
from  the  Dardanelles,  a  correspondent 
with  an  enterprising  turn  of  mind  had 
learned  what  was  likely  to  happen.  He 
had  decided  to  spend  a  day  looking  over 
some  of  the  big  London  docks.  In  the 
East  India  docks,  just  off  Commercial 
Road,  lay  a  hospital  ship,  one  of  the 
famous  old  Castle  Line.  Walking  boldly 
aboard  he  was  about  to  be  turned  off  when 
the  medical  officer  commanding  the  ship 
happened  to  ask  where  the  correspondent 
came  from.  Had  he  not  met  him  in 
Seattle  once?  Yes?  No?  They  com- 
pared notes,  found  they  had  met  as  pa- 
tient and  physician  years  before  in  the 
boom  days  in  Seattle.  The  correspondent 
was  invited  to  a  drink,  a  cigar  and  a  tour 
of  the  ship.  In  the  course  of  the  tour  the 
little  Major  mentioned  that  he  had  heard 
Ian  Hamilton  was  in  London.  He  went 
on  to  comment  on  the  reasons  for  the  visit, 
discussed  the  recall,  and  foretold  the 
abandonement  of  the  Dardanelles  cam- 
paign. Plenty  of  people  were  making  that 
particular  prophesy  in  those  days,  but 
the  recall  of  Ian  Hamilton  was  real  news. 
In  other  days  it  might  have  been  flashed 
to  countless  newspapers  and  created  a 
sensation.  As  it  was,  however,  the  cor- 
respondent gulped  to 
keep  down  his  surprise, 
wrote  a  cable  conveying 
a  hint  of  the  news,  ad- 
dressed it  personally  to 
his  chief  in  New  York, 
and  prepaid  it  so  as  to 
escape  the  closely- 
watched  "press  collect" 
classification.  His  cable 
never  got  through. 

Similarly,  the  change 
in  the  chief  command 
of  the  British  forces  in 
France  was  known  to 
the  chief  correspondents 
in  London.  They  made 
no  attempt  to  get  it 
through. 

There  are  such  things 
as     private    newspaper 


cable  codes,  but  they  are  dangerous. 
There  are  times  when  a  wise  correspon- 
dent passes  up  what  looks  like  a  good 
chance  to  get  a  "beat"  through,  simply 
because  he  sees  how  it  would  react  on  him. 
A  certain  New  York  man  had  an  arrange- 
ment with  his  news  editor  whereby  a 
seemingly  personal  message  to  the  news 
editor's  house,  mentioning  the  buying  or 
selling  of  property  or  mortgages  could  be 
made  to  convey  big  news.  The  amount  of 
money  mentioned  in  the  cable  was  to  in- 
dicate the  number  previously  agreed  up- 
on to  represent  a  certain  locality  on  the 
western  front — each  village  on  a  map  in 
the  correspondent's  possession  was  num- 
bered the  same  as  the  villages  and  towns 
on  the  news  editor's  map.  To  pay  off 
mortgage  meant  a   British  victory  near 

,     to  cancel  mortgage  for   so  much 

held  against  so-and-so  meant  a  defeat,  etc. 
But  the  correspondent  never  used  it.  Any 
news  that  he  might  have  been  able  to  put 
through  that  way  might  have  been  noticed 
by  British  agents  in  America  and  traced 
back.  The  London  man  might  lose  his 
privileges  as  a  free  man  in  the  vicinity 
of  troops  or  docks  in  England,  or  might  be 
deported. 

OF  all  the  newspapermen  in  London, 
the  Canadian  representatives  have 
probably  the  most  difficult  role  to  play. 
They  are  interested  in  more  than  the 
mere  generalities  of  the  day's  work.  They 
want  to  know  what  the  Canadians  are  do- 
ing every   day,   what   part  they   took   in 


The  late  Richard  Harding  Davis,  07ie  of  the  greatest  of  American 
war  correspondents,  who  was  openly  pro-Ally  in  his  sympathies. 


such  and  such  actions,  what  casualties 
they  had,  what  distinction  they  won,  if 
any,  and  the  names  of  men  who  are  to  be 
promoted,  or  commands  that  are  to  be 
changed.  Though  there  are  two  divisions 
of  Canadians  in  France  and  thousands  of 
men  in  the  camps  in  England,  there  is  not 
a  single  Canadian  newspaperman  in  the 
zone  of  the  Allied  armies  in  France.  This 
anomalous  situation  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  Canadian  publishers  were  unable  to 
agree  among  themselves  as  to  who  should 
represent  them.  It  is  left,  therefore,  for 
the  Canadian  newspaper  men  to  make  up 
for  this  handicap.  One  Canadian,  Roland 
Hill  of  the  Montreal  Star,  showed  such 
zeal  and  ingenuity  in  getting  Canadian 
news  from  the  front  that  the  authorities 
paid  special  attention  to  him.  In  the 
earlier  part  of  the  war  he  was  arrested 
on  many  occasions  and  later,  when 
through  the  intercession  of  various  high 
authorities  a  party  of  six  Canadian  jour- 
nalists were  to  be  taken  on  a  visit  to 
the  Front,  Hill  was  all  but  excluded  owing 
to  his  formidable  record  as  a  blockade 
runner.  Having  won  himself  the  place  he 
deserved  in  the  party,  he  was  shown  the 
records  Scotland  Yard  had  made  of  his 
activities.  "It  contained  more  entries 
than  I  ever  would  have  supposed  one  man 
could  have  charged  against  him."  said 
Hill. 

Faking  is  only  too  easy.  A  big  London 
daily  sent  an  artist  to  Boulogne  with  a 
special  War  Office  permit  good  for  one 
week  in  the  zone  of  the  Allied  armies.  The 
artist  was  to  spend  his  week  making 
sketches,  then  return  and  make  the  fin- 
Lshed  drawings.  The  War  Office  first  col- 
lected two  photographs  from  him :  One  to 
be  kept  by  that  office  and  one  to  be  sent 
by  the  King's  Messenger  to  Mr.  Cox,  the 
Scotland  Yard  man  at  Boulogne.  Then  a 
passport  had  to  be  had — a  document  that 
had  never  troubled  this  artist  before — 
and  another  photograph  gummed  on  the 
passport  and  stamped  with  the  foreign 
office  stamp  in  such  a  way  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  replace  the  picture  with  a 
false  one  without  breaking  the  stamp.  At 
Charing  Cross  the  happy  artist  was  given 
the  usual  embarkation -card  to  fill  in.  At 
Folkestone  he  was  questioned  by  Scotland 
Yard  men  and  his  passport  compared.  At 
Boulogne  as  he  came  down  the  narrow 
companionway  he  faced  Mr.  Cox  and  his 
underlings,  was  met  by  a  War  Office  of- 
ficial, compared  with  the 
photograph  which  had  been 
sent  on  ahead,  and  driven  to 
a  certain  hotel — -not  the  Met- 
ropole.  While  there  it  trans- 
pired that  repairs  were  neces- 
sary to  the  motor  which  was  to 
have  driven  him  to  the  Front. 
The  delay  was  fatal.  The 
artist  never  reached  the 
Front.  He  met  the  jovial  of- 
ficial representative  of  two 
London  papers  at  the  Front — 
all  the  London  papers  have  to 
double  up  in  that  way.  This 
friend  was  on  his  way  to  Lon- 
don to  spend  a  few  days  leave. 
The  pair  sat  in  first  one  cor- 
ner of  the  "bar"  and  then 
another.  They  lost  track  of 
Continued  on  page  73 
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THERE  were  chang^es  in  K   tr 

the  collier  Lily  Hall  of  ^   y 

Halifax.  The  black 
diamond  had  been  stripped 
from  her  funnel,  to  indicate  that  her  char- 
ter to  the  Dominion  Coal  Company  had 
been  cancelled,  though  the  two  red  bands, 
which  were  painted  on,  remained.  She  still 
belonged  to  Ortwright  Bros. :  their  house- 
flag  flew  as  of  old.  But  the  blue  of  the 
notched  ensign  at  her  stern  flagstaff  was 
new  to  her. 

Thomas  Baflin  Newbolt,  master  mar- 
iner and  commodore  of  the  little  Ort- 
wright fleet,  has  sacrificed  the  purity  of 
his  commercial  rating.  He  belonged  to 
the  Naval  Reserve.  And  that  meant  more 
than  an  empty  dignity — in  fact,  before  the 
end  of  the  year  1914  he  would  not  have 
looked  on  it  as  a  dignity  at  all,  nor  even 
as  a  possibility.  He  was  conscientiously — 
and,  since  the  habits  of  his  choice  had  be- 
come confirmed,  with  the  grizzling  and 
thinning  of  his  tawny  hair,  instinctively 
— a  man  of  peace. 

He  did  not  look  it.  His  lean,  strong- 
boned  face  with  its  drooping  moustache 
and  shaggy  grey  brows  was  quietly  but 
competently  imperious,  hinting  withal 
that  his  Nova  Scotian  mother  had  given 
him  more  than  a  little  of  the  explosive 
temper  that  often  goes  with  Gaelic  speech 
and  a  strong  suspicion  of  red  in  the  hair. 
But  his  speech  was  sober  and  his  light- 
blue  eyes  were  mild.  During  the  eight 
years  in  which  the  Lily  Hall  had  carried 
Cape  Breton  coal  about  the  Atlantic  coast 
and  up  to  Montreal  no  man  had  known 
that  temper  to  explode,  not  even  one  of 
the  changing  score  or  so  of  Chinamen  who 
trimmed  and  greased  and  swabbed  and 
shoveled  coal  and  otherwise  labored  to 
maintain  the  meteor  flag  of  Britain  on  the 
seas. 

Thomas  Baffin  Newbolt  was  a  peculiar 
man.  He  put  the  fear  of  God  even  before 
the  traditions  of  his  trade — which  is  an 
exceptional  attitude  at  sea  and  practically 
unknown  ashore.  But  somehow  or  other 
he  got  away  with  it.  His  orders  were 
readily  obeyed.  His  officers  respected  him. 
His  brevet  dignity  as  commodore  and  his 
tangible  well-being  as  master  of  Messrs. 
Ortwright's  best  boat  were  looked  on  as 
privileges  alienable  only  by  retirement 
or  death.  His  competence  and  his  sin- 
cerity were  so  well  established  that  even 
his  chief  engineer  had  long  ceased  to  re- 
gard his  peacefulness  as  a  deliberate  pro- 
vocation. 

"W  ET  at  last,  when  the  pride  of  his 
^  strength  was  past,  he  had  entered  the 
Naval  Reserve.  The  tales  of  horror  that 
had  come  from  Belgium,  the  thought  of 
men  and  women  struggling  in  the  sea — 
and  not  because  the  sea  demanded  them, 
but  becau.ae  a  callous  despot  willed  it — 
had  moved  him  to  ofl'er  his  service  to  the 
cause  that  seemed  to  stand  for  better 
things.  Not  as  a  combatant;  he  neither 
expected  nor  desired  to  be  called  upon  to 
fight;  but  he  was  ready  to  fetch  and  carry 
at   the   behest   of   fighting   men — and    if 
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more  should  be  demanded,  he  would  obey. 
His  intention  included  the  acceptance  of 
unusual  risk  in  that  vital  service  of  his 
own  people  which  was  his  trade.  That  was 
all ;  but  it  added  his  modest  sanction  to  the 
moral  impulse  of  the  war.  And  it  marked 
a  change  in  him  greater,  though  less  ob- 
vious, than  the  change  in  the  ship. 

For  the  moment,  the  Lily  Hall  had 
ceased  to  be  a  collier.  She  was  destined 
for  Cardiff,  to  which  port  she  would  prob- 
ably continue  to  return  for  her  normal 
cargo  of  eight  thousand  black  and  dusty 
tons  so  long  as  the  State  had  need  of  her. 
But  for  the  trip  across  she  had  loaded 
munitions  at  Boston,  and  now  lay  beside 
the  wooden  wharves  of  Halifax  taking  in 
furs  and  oddments,  with  a  conspicuous 
band  of  red  still  showing  between  the 
grey  of  her  sheer  sides  and  the  water. 

Newbolt  reflected  that  he  liked  her  bet- 
ter, if  that  were  possible,  with  white  men 
on  her  deck — and  everywhere,  in  fact, 
save  the  galley  and  the  stoke-hole.  He 
was  not  prejudiced  about  the  color  of  a 
man's  skin ;  but  he  had  set  his  heart  on 
taking  the  ship  over  with  a  Canadian 
crew.  It  seemed  more  fitting.  The  owners 
and  the  charterers  were  giving  up  the 
boat  ungrudgingly;  but  Newbolt  felt  that 
a  mere  sacrifice  of  profits  was  not  enough. 
The  Lily  Hall  ought  to  express  something 
of  the  loyalty  of  his  nation ;  and  that  de- 
manded men. 

It  had  been  difficult.  But  with  the  for- 
tunate discovery,  that  very  morning,  of  a 
wandering  deck-hand  from  the  Lakes  and 
a  French  greaser  who  at  least  had  once 
spent  a  short  term  in  jail  at  Quebec,  the 
diflficulties  had  been  practically  surmount- 
ed. The  cook  and  the  steward  were  still 
Chinese;  and  McCullaugh,  who  ruled  the 
engines,  had  emphatically  declined  to  try 
to  change  the  nominal  yellowness  of  his 
black  squad. 

"You  know  as  well  as  I  do,"  he  had  said 
before  they  went  to  Boston,  "the  Cana- 
dian stoker  is  so  rare  he's  practically  ex- 
tinct. What  are  you  going  to  do  about  us 
engineers  and  your  first  mate?" 

"Well,  McCullaugh,  I  think  it  would  take 
more  than  my  mere  fancy  to  persuade 
the  firm  to  separate  you  from  your  en- 
gines. To  tell  the  truth,  I  wouldn't  want 
to  do  it  if  I  could.  But  I  have  persuaded 
them  to  make  room  for  Larssen  in  some 
other  place,  and  to  get  me  a  mate  from 
Saskatchewan." 

The  engineer  had  made  an  eloquent 
gesture  of  approval.  "You  will  be  getting 
a  good  man.  He  will  have  served  before 
the  mast  on  a  prairie  schooner  and  got 
his  certificate  for  steam  on  a  threshing 
engine." 

Newbolt  was  impervious  to  humor.  "He 
is  a  good  man.  He  was  passed  for  his  mas- 
ter's ticket  while  he  was  under  me  five 
years  ago;  but  he  got  himself  married 
and  took  up  the  business  of  selling  g:ro- 
ceries." 


was  back  from  Boston, 
Larssen  had  left  her,  and 
Newbolt  found  himself  wait- 
ing with  some  impatience  for  the  man 
from  Saskatchewan,  who  should  have 
joined  that  morning.  The  second  and 
third  mates  were  well  able  to  look  after 
the  loading;  but  the  shipmaster  was 
anxious  to  talk  things  over  with  his  quon- 
dam subordinate,  to  probe  him  thoroughly 
and  find  out  if  he  had  grown  rusty. 

Through  the  open  skylight  of  the  cabin 
came  the  rumble  of  drays  on  the  wharf, 
the  rattle  of  winches,  a  stray  wisp  of  oil- 
saturated  steam,  an  occasional  burst  of 
high-pitched  voices  proclaiming  that  the 
inevitable  human  adjustments  were  being 
made  in  due  form.  Then  there  came  a 
man's  voice  in  brusque  but  jocular  expos- 
tulation, and  a  woman's  murmur;  and 
steps  upon  the  cabin  stairs.  The  steward 
entered  to  announce  the  mate  from  Sas- 
katchewan— Mr.  Oliver  Brownsword — 
and  his  wife. 

"Show  them  in,"  said  Newbolt.  "And, 
steward,  close  the  skylight!" 

The  immediate  cause  of  this  solicitous 
command  appeared  in  the  shape  of  a 
slight,  pretty  woman,  well  but  rather 
fluflily  dressed  and  carrying  a  tiny  black- 
and-tan  terrier.  She  was  followed  by  a 
thick-set  man  with  a  handsome,  brick-red 
face,  black-moustached,  and  a  cheery  air 
struggling  under  ineffectual  repression. 
He  greeted  Newbolt  warmly  and  intro- 
duced his  wife. 

"Doesn't  want  me  to  go,"  he  added. 
"Doesn't  believe  me  when  I  tell  her  it's 
as  safe  as  a  church.  So  I  brought  her 
along  to  see  you.  I  thought  you  rnight 
convince  her.  If  you  don't,  I'm  going  to 
run  away  and  join  the  army." 

"I'd  rather  he  did,  almost."  His  wife 
spoke  with  plaintive  gloom.  "If  he  gets 
away  to  sea  I  shall  never  get  him  back 

"Nonsense,"  Brownsword  broke  in. 
"Everyone  who  leaves  the  West  goes  back 
to  it  sooner  or  later     .     .     ." 

".  .  .  And  we  were  getting  on  so 
well.  I  don't  think  married  men  should 
have  anything  to  do  with  tKe  war ;  do  you, 
Captain  Newbolt?" — she  knew,  then,  that 
Newbolt  was  unmarried  —  "Don't  you 
think  Noll's  first  duty  is  at  home,  to  me?" 

■^EWBOLT'S  reply  was  oracular. 
•'•  ^  Oracles  are  out  of  fashion ;  but  New- 
bolt  was  of  the  sea,  which  has  not  changed 
since  the  days  when  oracles  were  wise  and 
reverend. 

"His  first  duty  is  to  his  God.  He  has 
also  his  duty  to  you ;  and  what  I  know 
of  him  tells  me  that  he  will  have  been  ful- 
filling it.  But  after  that  he  has  a  duty  to 
his  State.  I  must  not  point  this  out  to 
him;  but  if  he  sees  that  he  must  serve  in 
one  way,  and  that  the  way  of  his  calling, 
is  it  not  foolish  for  anyone  to  say  that  he 
may  not?" 

Mrs.  Brownsword  was  a  thoroughly 
modern  woman.  She  surged  with  impa- 
tience.   And  then  she  realized  that  to  this 
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seaman  with  the  mild,  firm  face,  so  steady 
under  her  gaze,  impatience  appeared  as  a 
plain  human  failing  for  which  a  pretty 
face  and  fluffy  clothes  did  not  constitute 
a  valid  excuse. 

She  began  confidently:  "But  he  isn't 
really  serving  the  State.  There  isn't  any- 
thing glorious  about  carrying  coal.  And 
it's  so  dangerous  now  they  are  sinking  all 
the  little  ships.  And  it  isn't  only  that.  He 
loves  the  sea  more  than  me     .     .     ." 

There  was  a  long  silence,  in  the  middle 
of  which  Newbolt  said:  "Wise  women, 
Mrs.  Brownsword,  do  not  let  themselves 
become  jealous  of  a  man's  work." 

At  the  end  of  the  silence  Mrs.  Browns- 
word  knew  that  she  was  beaten.  She  said 
that  Captain  Newbolt  had  given  her  con- 
fidence. A  woman's  first  duty  is  to  save 
her  face;  but,  over  and  above  that,  she 
spoke  the  simple  truth. 

"I  thank  you,  madam,"  the  skipper  re- 
plied. "I  would  have  you  still  remember 
that  we  shall  do  no  more  than  ply  our 
trade.  The  safety  of  my  ship  is  the  high- 
est charge  committed  to  me." 

As  they  walked  to  the  gangway  Brown- 
sword said  something  under  his  breath 
and  manoeuvred  to  distract  his  wife's  at- 
tention from  a  large  chest  swinging  at 
that  very  inauspicious  moment  from  a 
derrick.  He  feared  she  might  recognize 
that  chest.  She  did,  thanks  to  his  anx- 
iety; but  being  a  woman  who  did  not  do 
things  by  halves,  she  smiled  a  pardon 
touched   with    amused   regret. 

Ten  minutes  later  Newbolt  heard  his 
chief  officer  helping  to  slide  that  chest  to 
his  cabin,  whistling  the  while.  And  soon 
there  rose  from  an  open  port  a  contented 
but  slightly  raucous  voice,  singing: 

"Back  to  the  army  again,  sergeant! 
Back  to  the  army  again!" 

The  captain  was  not  an  imaginative 
man,  but  he  began  to  believe  that  he  would 
not  find  his  mate  very  rusty.  He  had 
heard  that  the  dry  air  of  the  prairies  is 
kind  to  all  good  metal;  and  he  conjured 
up  a  glimpse  of  a  process  of  constant  and 
surreptitious  oiling. 

'TpHE  new  mate  settled  comfortably 
-*■  into  his  grroove  at  first.  He  was  a 
glutton  for  work,  and  at  table  a  very 
pleasant  fellow,  full  of  strange  tales  of 
the  land,  some  of  which  were  credible  and 
others  funny.  But  after  the  first  day  at 
sea  the  skipper  introduced  a  laborious 
innovation  called  boat  drill,  and  Brown- 
sword lost  caste  because  of  the  juvenile 
enthusiasm  with  which  he  tried  to  put 
ginger  into  the  business.  Every  day  for 
a  week  they  were  at  it,  going  to  the  ab- 
surd length  of  stopping  the  ship  and  hav- 
ing each  life-boat  with  its  half  of  the 
crew  row  round  it.  Deaville,  second  officer, 
had  in  the  beginning  assented  to  the 
skipper's  views  on  the  necessity  of  a  lit- 
tle practice;  but  at  length  he  was  moved 
to  protest. 

"It's  not  as  though  we  were  a  liner 
with  a  crew  of  waiters,"  he  complained. 
"We  could  handle  boats  to  begin  with,  and 
it  seems  to  me  we  are  just  wasting  energy. 
Unless  we  expect  to  take  part  in  a  re- 
gatta every  other  week." 

Next  morning  Deaville's    views    were 


substantially  the  same  but  more  acute. 
He  had  been  rolled  out  of  his  warm  bunk 
at  one  o'clock  and  made  to  take  his  boat 
once  round  the  ship  in  a  race.  He  lost  his 
temper  first  and  the  race  afterward.  He 
was  inclined  to  put  the  blame  on  Browns- 
word. 

"You  put  the  old  man  up  to  that,"  he 
said.  "Did  you  do  it  to  be  mean?  Or  has 
haymaking  turned   your  brain?" 

"Pure  high-spiritedness  on  my  part, 
Deaville.  At  the  same  time,  you  under- 
stand, we  might  need  those  boats  in  the 
gosh-awfulest  kind  of  a  hurry  one  of  these 
days.  Don't  get  sore!  I'm  truly  sorry 
this  had  to  happen  in  the  middle  of  the 
night;  but  maybe  if  we  don't  grumble  it 
won't  be  that  way  again." 

ILJE  meant  this  to  be  a  promise.  Skip- 
■*•  •*■  per  and  mate  alike  were  satisfied 
that  something  like  the  automatic  preci- 
sion at  which  they  aimed  had  been 
achieved.  The  last  wasted  seconds  had 
been  cut  from  the  routine.  Even  the 
stokers  had  been  trained  to  take  their 
places  without  confusion.  Newbolt  said 
something  of  this  at  table,  and  Deaville 
ceased  to  growl — but  without  abandoning 
his  idea  that  the  two  senior  officers  were 
playing  at  being  men-of-war's  men.  That 
they  could  be  taking  all  this  trouble  as  a 
mere  measure  of  safety  did  not  satisfy 
him.  He  knew  that  other  ships  had  been 
given  five  or  ten  minutes  to  take  off  their 
crews  and  had  failed  to  do  it.  But  his 
own  tastes  leaned  strongly  to  the  grind- 
ing of  enemy  submarines  under  the  ves- 
sel's keel.  He  was  perfectly  willing  to  take 
a  crack  at  this  feat  any  old  time,  re- 
gardless of  the  fact  that  German  sub- 
marines made  about  fifteen  knots  on  the 
surface  and  the  Lily  Hall  one  less.  He 
was  what  is  called  an  optimist.  Brown- 
sword, he  felt,  was  a  pessimistic  Jonah, 
and  his  enthusiastic  vocal  energy  a  de- 
lusion and  a  snare.  He  blamed  the  skipper 
less,  holding  age  an  excuse;  and  being  un- 
able to  shake  off  his  habit  of  respect. 

On  the  twelfth  night,  when  the  fAly 
Hall  approached  the  angle  in  which  the 
great  steam-lanes  of  the  world  converge, 
Deaville  was  roused  from  his  bed  again, 
but  this  time  for  ample  cause.  Even  as  he 
groped  for  the  other  sleeve  of  his  jacket, 
stepping  out  on  deck,  he  saw  a  thing  that 
banished  lingering  sleep  and  all  ill-temper 
— a  flash  of  redness  some  miles  to  the 
south-east,  a  vague  arc  of  dull  light 
round  the  dark  silhouette  of  a  listing 
ship,  lasting  but  an  instant,  but  striking 
every  man  on  the  deck  of  the  Lily  Hall 
still  as  a  statue  till  the  sound  of  an  ex- 
plosion followed.  Deaville  ran  to  the 
bridge. 

'  I  *HE  skipp.er  stood  with  an  irresolute 
hand  upon  the  telegraph.  Brownsword 
was  near,  resolute  and  silent,  like  a  man 
who  has  had  his  say.  Orton,  officer  of  the 
watch,  fidgeted  as  though  he  wished  to 
utter  the  Napoleonic  word,  but  found  his 
youthfulness  a  burden. 

"Port  the  helium,  quartermaster,"  said 
the  skipper. 

"D'ye  see  that  ship?"  asked  Deaville, 
knowing  that  they  had. 

"Barque,"  Brownsword  corrected. 


"Sinking  with  every  stitch  of  canvas  on 
her  sticks." 

"Easy  helium!    Keep  her  so!" 

The  Lily  Hall  forged  toward  the  vessel 
sinking  in  silence  and  the  dark.  There 
came  a  series  of  small  flashes,  followed  by 
reports  in  pairs,  two  for  each  flash. 
■  "Submarine  all  right,"  said  Orton,  with 
leveled  glasses.  "Barque  won't  sink.  I 
think  I  can  make  out  a  boat." 

"How  about  a  rocket?"  Deaville  suggest- 
ed presently.  Brownsword  jerked  his  hand 
to  indicate  that  they  were  all  ready  in 
the  rack. 

"It  would  show  us  up,"  said  the  skip- 
per, a  trace  of  testiness  appearing  in  his 
quiet  voice.  "Don't  forget  I  have  to  take 
this  ship  to  Cardiflf!" 

"But  the  beggars  in  the  boat — and  like- 
ly in  the  water!" 

"Don't  be  a  hysterical  idiot,  Deaville. 
D'you  think  we're  running  for  Bordeaux, 
or  what?"  The  first  mate's  voice  was  not 
quite  free  from  strain. 

"Who's  an  idiot?  I  thought  it  might 
cheer  'em  up  a  bit  to  know  we're  here." 
Deaville  had  achieved  the  distinction  of 
being  first  of  that  group  to  persuade  his 
tongue  to  express  fully  what  he  thought. 

The  skipper  knew  that  Cardiff  and  the 
safety  of  the  barque's  crew  lay  in  op- 
posite directions,  and  that  a  rocket  would 
add  but  little  to  the  heavy  risk  he  had  de- 
cided to  incur.  And  Brownsword  was 
torn  by  many  emotions,  the  dominant  one 
being  a  blind  anger  at  the  impotence  of 
the  Lily  Hall  and  the  enemy's  success.  It 
was  as  though  the  crisis  had  bent  each 
man's  character  from  its  normal  trend — 
the  skipper's  least,  because  he  was  older, 
and  perhaps  stronger. 

Newbolt  glanced  at  his  mate. 

"Shoot  'em  off!"  said  Brownsword. 

Two  rockets,  bursting  in  succession, 
shed  but  little  light  on  the  grim  drama  of 
the  barque  and  a  good  deal  on  the  Lily 
Hall,  even  as  the  skipper  had  said.  But 
the  main  effect  of  the  illumination  was 
altogether  unforeseen. 

'T'HE  U  boat  saw  the  steamer  bows  on 
■*■  — a  grey,  squat  mass  with  a  stout  grey 
funnel  belching  out  dense  volumes  of  soft- 
coal  smoke.  Even  the  narrow  bands  on 
her  funnel  showed  for  a  moment,  before 
the  siren  broke  out  in  a  fantasia  of  short 
blasts  and  curtained  them  with  steam. 
The  logical  deduction  from  the  ship's  sud- 
den appearance  was  that  she  knew  what 
was  happening  and  had  her  own  reasons 
for  wishing  to  be  present.  The  unforeseen 
but  equally  logical  corollary  was  that  she 
was  a  ship  of  the  British  Navy.  There 
was  nothing  wrong  with  the  eyes  of  the 
startled  Germans,  whatever  the  state  of 
their  nerves  might  have  been.  As  seen  by 
that  uncertain  light — so  colored,  so  noisy, 
and  so  anxious,  apparently,  to  get  into 
trouble  that  a  three-foot  wave  curled  up- 
ward from  her  stem — the  Lily  Hall  gave 
ample  excuse  for  the  error. 

Therefore  the  U  boat  housed  her  gun 
with  haste  and  sank,  swinging  her  bows 
for  a  more  deadly  attack. 

Skipper  Thomas  Newbolt  laid  aside  his 
glasses. 

"I'm  afraid  .  .  ." — he  did  not  say 
of  what — "No  more  rockets!  They  are 
Continued  on  page  75 
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Constantinople,  an  Allied  Goal 
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UR  ship  lay  all  night  in  R  -i  r 

the  bay  of  the  Golaen  D  y 

Horn,  and  when  the 
light  of  day  broke  over  the 
Turkish  Capital,  showing  up  the  numerous 
mosques,  with  their  domes  and  minarets, 
the  buildings  and  picturesque  scenery,  the 
floating  bridges  and  ships  from  all  na- 
tions in  the  harbor,  we  quite  understood 
why  writers  from  all  countries  had  raved 
over  this  charmingly  situated  Oriental 
city. 

Constantinople  is  the  centre  of  the 
ancient  world.  It  stands  at  the  junction 
of  the  Sea  of  Marmora  and  the  Golden 
Horn,  and  is  the  only  city  that  can  claim 
the  distinction  of  lying  on  two  continents. 
The  Golden  Horn  divides  the  city;  on  the 
east  side  is  Asia,  and  on  the  west  side, 
where  the  most  important  part  of  the 
city  lies,  is  Europe.  It  has  a  population 
of  about  a  million  inhabitants,  but  there 
is  no  official  census  of  cities  under  the 
Turkish  flag.  Constantinople  was  orig- 
inally called  "Byzantium,"  and  then 
"New  Rome,"  it  being  situated  on  seven 
hills;  but  there  the  comparison  to  the 
Italian  Capital  stops.  Then  it  was  named 
after  the  great  Emperor,  "Constantine, 
the  Noble,"  a  name,  which  with  slight 
changes,  has  passed  into  all  European 
languages. 

The  first  impression  one  gets  of  the 
streets  when  one  arrives  by  boat,  is  not 
at  all  complimentary  to  them.    We  were 
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conveyed  through  dirty  alleys,  filled  with 
noisy  hawkers  of  Oriental  fruits  and 
cheap  wares,  brawling  sailors,  and 
swarms  of  the  pariah  dogs  that  infest  the 
city.  Probably  the  reason  the  streets  are 
paved  with  rough  cobble  stones  is  be- 
cause the  city  is  built  on  a  succession  of 
hills,  where  asphalt  and  other  modern 
pavements  could  not  be  successfully  used. 
As  we  got  away  from  the  docks  and  as- 
cended the  hills,  we  met  better  streets, 
better  buildings  and  better  dressed  people. 

T^HE  first  place  of  interest  tourists  na- 
■*•  turally  visit  is  that  wonderful  piece 
of  architecture,  the  Mosque  of  St.  Sophia. 
It  is  250  feet  by  235  feet,  and  the  only 
mosque  in  the  world  with  six  domes.  The 
main  dome  is  185  feet  from  the  ground, 
107  feet  in  diameter  and  46  feet  high. 
There  are  44  small  windows  at  its  base, 
and  it  rests  on  four  large  arches  carried 
by  an  equal  number  of  piers.  The  ma- 
terials used  in  the  construction  of  the 
domes  are  white  and  extremely  light 
Rodian  bricks,  only  a  twelfth  of  the 
weight  of  ordinary  bricks.  St.  Sophia 
was  originally  a  Christian  church  built 
by  Constantine  the  Great,  in  326  A.D., 
and  around  it  centre  the  traditions  of  the 
Greek  church.  It  is  in  no  small  degree  from 


the  desire  to  free  holy  St. 
Sophia  from  the  control  of  the 
infidel  that  the  Slav  longs  to 
drive  the  Moslems  from  Con- 
stantinople. It  is  the  boast  of  Ferdinand 
of  Bulgaria  that  he  will  ride  his  charger 
up  the  steps  of  St.  Sophia  when  he  be- 
comes Czar  of  Macedonia! 

This  sacred  building  has  undergone 
many  changes  by  fires  and  riots.  After 
the  disastrous  riot  of  532,  in  the  reign 
of  Justinian,  then  at  the  summit  of  his 
power  and  glory,  he  found  it  necessary 
to  rebuild  the  church  and  resolved  to  do 
so  in  such  a  manner  as  to  eclipse  all  for- 
mer attempts  in  magnificence,  grandeur 
and  size.  For  this  purpose  he  ordered 
the  best  materials  and  the  best  workmen 
to  be  got  together  from  all  parts  of  the 
Empire.  The  building  was  completed  in 
five  years,  ten  months  and  two  days. 
Twenty  years  after,  half  of  the  main 
dome  fell,  and  crushed  altar  and  pulpit 
in  its  fall.  Justinian  had  the  church  re- 
stored again,  and  the  inauguration  took 
place  on  Christmas  day,  562  A.D.  The 
church  was  converted  into  a  mosque  in 
1453,  after  the  memorable  siege  of  Con- 
stantinople by  the  Truks,  and  Moham- 
med II  first  said  his  prayers  in  it  June 
1st,  that  year.  The  four  sky-piercing 
minarets  that  rise  above  the  domes  were 
built  by  four  different  Sultans;  that  on 
the  south-east  corner  having  been  erected 
by  Mohammed  II;  the  north-east  corner 
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A  scene  in  the  business  section.    Below:  Crown  jewels  of  the  Turkish  Sultans. 


by  Selim  II,  and  those  on  the  west  side 
by  Murat  III. 

It  is  said  that  in  the  re-erection  of  St. 
Sophia  a  hundred  architects  were  em- 
ployed, each  having,  a  hundred  workmen 
under  him.  Of  these,  five  thousand 
worked  on  the  right  side,  and  five  thous- 
and on  the  left  side  of  the  building;  each 
of  the  two  sets  vying  with  each  other  as 
to  which  should  first  complete  the  task. 
The  cost  of  rebuilding  St.  Sophia  is  esti- 
mated at  $5,000,000,  an  immense  sum  in 
those     days.       The     same     undertaking 


would  cost  many  times  that  sum  to-day. 
As  it  was,  it  drained  the  exchequer,  and 
Justinian  had  to  stop  the  salaries  of  Gov- 
ernment officials  and  masters  of  public 
schools,  as  well  as  the  pay  of  his  troops, 
and  divert  the  money  thus  obtained  to  his 
pet  scheme.  Gold  alone  was  not  thought 
good  enough  for  the  altar,  which  was 
made  of  gems  set  in  silver  and  gold.  The 
doors  were  ivory,  amber  and  cedar,  the 
outer  one  being  plated.  The  building  con- 
tains nearly  every  known  marble;  the 
white  Phrygian  with  pink  streaks,  and 


others  from  Italy,  Russia,  Asia  Mmor 
and  Egypt.  On  the  floor  is  a  broken  por- 
phyry basin  from  Bethlehem,  supposed  to 
be  that  in  which  Mary  washed  the  swad- 
dling clothes  of  the  infant  Jesus.  The 
four  green  marble  columns  came  from 
the  Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus.  Pil- 
lars from  Solomon's  Temple,  and  columns 
and  arches  from  the  ruined  buildings  of 
Athens,  and  other  countries  were  levied 
on  for  works  of  art  to  adorn  this  famous 
temple. 

THE  walls  of  the  interior,  when  a 
Christian  church,  were  covered  with 
Scriptural  paintings,  frescoes  and  inlaid 
work,  by  the  best  artists  of  their  day. 
But  the  Mohammedans,  when  they  got 
possession,  covered  the  decorations  with 
white-wash.  Time  has  partially  restored 
the  walls,  however,  by  crumbling  away 
some  of  the  wash,  enabling  the  visitor  to 
see  what  was  said  at  that  time  to  be  the 
most  magnificent  ceiling  in  the  world. 
Suspended  from  this  ceiling  hang  more 
than  two  thousand  lamps — or  rather, 
small  glass  cups  of  oil,  with  floating  wicks. 
These  are  lighted  only  once  a  year  and 
that  during  the  festival  of  Ramazan, 
when  pilgrims  travel  to  Mecca  to  visit  the 
tomb  of  Mohammed. 

During  our  visit  to  the  Mosque,  a  half 
a  hundred  stevedores  and  coal  heavers 
had  come  up  from  the  docks  to  say  their 
prayers  and  clear  their  souls.  Before  all 
mosques  are  troughs  of  running  water, 
provided  for  that  class  of  worshippers, 
who  wash  the  head,  face,  neck,  arms, 
legs  and  feet.  On  a  tablet  where  they  en- 
ter is  engraved  "Cleanse  thy  iniquities, 
not  thy  face  only."  The  good  Moham- 
medan prays  several  times  a  day,  and  is 
continually  counting  his  beads,  not  alway.^ 
in  prayer,  but  by  force  of  habit.  These 
navvies  had  their  necks  well  exposed, 
sleeves  rolled  up,  and  legs  and  feet  bare 
to  the  knees.  As  they  came  to  the  prayer 
bar,  provided  for  their  class,  ending 
where  the  rich  carpets  begin,  they  faced 
east  to  the  tomb  of  Mohammed,  fell  on 
their  knees,  swaying  their  bodies  all  the 
while,  and  quite  loudly  chanted  the 
Koran  in  tones  most  monotonous. 

WHEN  you  have  visited  the  mosques 
and  churches,  temples  and  shrines, 
which  show  all  the  varieties  of  architec- 
ture imaginable,  you  will  then  as  a  matter 
of  course  go  across  the  Golden  Horn  to 
Scutari,  and  visit  the  interesting  depart- 
ment shops  of  "Far-away  Moses."  This 
Turkish  Marshall  Field  got  a  great  lift 
in  his  business  when,  years  ago,  Murray's 
Guide  Book  first  pointed  out  his  shops 
as  among  the  attractions  tourists  should 
visit  when  doing  the  Capital.  His  shops 
will  remind  you  of  Liberty's  great  place 
in  London.  Works  of  art,  modern  and 
antique  furniture,  gems  and  jewelry, 
ancient  armor,  statuary,  ivory,  glass  and 
pottery,  some  good  pictures,  and  especial- 
ly the  rugs,  make  his  stores  well  worth  a 
visit.  Nowhere  else  is  it  possible  to  see 
such  a  collection  of  rare  and  beautiful 
rugs.  Moses'  silent  and  obsequious  sales- 
men will  show  you  rugs  worth  thousands 
of  dollars  each,  and  will  offer  to  send 
them  to  you;  and  you  need  not  pay  for 
Continued  on  page  77 
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Me  and  Ed  and  a  stretcher 

Out  on  the  nootral  ground, 

(If  there's  one  dead  corpse,  I'll  betcher. 

There's  a  'undred  smellin'  around;) 

Me  and  Eddie  O'Brian, 

Both  of  the  R.A.M.C, 

("It's  a  'ell  of  a  night 

For  a  soul  to  take  flight," 

As  Eddie  remarks  to  me.) 

Me  and  Ed  crawlin'  'omeward, 

Thinkin'  our  job  is  done, 

When  sudden  and  clear. 

Wot  do  we  'ear? 

The  'owl  of  a  wounded  'Un. 

"Got  to  take  'im,"  snaps  Eddy; 

"Got  to  take  all  we  can. 

'E  may  be  a  Germ 

Wif  the  'eart  of  a  worm. 

But  blarst  'im!    Ain't  'e  a  man?" 

So  'e  sloshes  out  fixin'  a  dressin', 

(E'd  always  a  medical  knack), 

When  that  wounded  'Un 

'E  rolls  to  'is  gun, 

And  'e  plugs  me  pal  in  the  back. 

Now  what  would  you  do,  I  arsts  yer? 

There  was  me  slaughtered  mate; 

There  was  that  'Un, 

(I'd  collared  'is  gun), 

A-snarlin'  'is  'ymn  of  'ate! 

Wot  did  I  do?   'Ere,  whisper! 

'E'd  a  shiny  bald  top  to  'is  'ead. 

But  when  I  got  through — 

Between  me  and  you — 

It  was  'orrid  and  jaggy  and  red. 


EDITOR'S  NOTE— Robert  W.  Service,  the  young 
Canadian  poet  who  set  the  vmrld  reciting  his  ballads  of 
the  Yukon,  arranged  some  months  ago  to  send  a  series  of 
tvar  poems  from  the  front  to  MacLean's  Magazine.  He 
has  been  driving  a  motor  ambulance  since  the  start  of 
the  war  and  has  had  an  unexcelled  opportunity  to  gain 
material  and  color  for  his  vigorous  verse.  Two  poems 
have  already  been  presented  to  MacLean  readers;  and 
two  more,  just  received  from,  France,  are  offered  here- 
with : 


The  Odyssey 
of  'Erbert  'logins 


"  'Ang  on  like  a  limpet,  Eddy. 

Thank  Cord !  You  ain't  dead  after  all." 

It's  slow  and  it's  sure  and  it's  steady, 

(Which-  is  'ard,  for  'e's  big  and  I'm  small.) 

The  rockets  are  shootin'  and  shinin', 

It's  rainin'  a  perishin'  flood. 

The  bullets  is  buzzin'  and  whinin'. 

And  I'm  up  to  me  stern  in  the  mud ; 

There's  all  kinds  of  'ootin'  and  'owlin', 

It's  black  as  a  bucket  of  tar ; 

Oh  I'm  doin'  my  bit. 

But  I'm  'avin  a  fit. 

And  I  wish  I  was  'ome  wif  Mar. 

"Stick  on  like  a  plaster,  Eddy. 

Old  son,  you're  a-slackin'  your  grip." 

Gord !  but  I'm  groggy  already ; 

My  feet,  'ow  they  slither  and  slip! 

There  goes  the  biflf  of  a  bullet.      ^ 

The  boshes  'ave  got  us  for  fair ; 

Another  one — whut! 

The  son  of  a  slut! 

'E  managed  to  miss  by  a  'air. 

Ow!  wot  was  it  jabbed  at  me  shoulder? 

Gave  it  a  dooce  of  a  wrench. 

Is  it  Eddy  or  me 

Wot's  a-bleedin'  so  free? 

Lord!  But  it's  long  to  the  trench. 

I  ain't  just  as  strong  as  a  Sandow; 
And  Ed  ain't  a  flapper  by  far; 
I'm  'anged  if  I  can  understand  'ow 
We've  managed  to  git  where  we  are. 
But  'ere's  for  a  bit  of  a  breather ; 
"Steady  there,  Ed,  'arf  a  mo'; 
Old  pal,  it's  all  right; 
It's  a  'ell  of  a  fight. 
But  are  we  down'earted?   No-o-o!" 


(Continued   on   next   page) 
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Now  war  is  a  funny  thing,  ain't  it? 

It's  the  rummiest  sort  of  a  go ; 

For  when  it's  most  real 

It's  then  wot  you  feel 

You're  a-watchin'  a  cinima  show. 

'Ere's  me  wot's  a  barber's  assistant; 

Hey  presto !   It's  somewhere  in  France, 

And  I'm  'ere  in  a  pit 

Where  a  coal-box  'as  'it, 

And  it's  all  like  a  giddy  romance. 

The  peevish  quick-firers  are  spittin'. 

The  'eavies  are  bellowin'  'ate, 

And  'ere  I  am  cashooly  sittin'. 

And  'oldin'  the  'ead  of  me  mate. 

Them  gharstly  green  star-shells  is  beamin'; 

'Ot  shrapnel  is  poppin'  like  rain. 

And  I'm  sayin':   "Bert  'Iggins,  you're  dreamin', 

And  you'll  wake  up  in  'Ampstead  again; 

You'll  wake  up  and  'ear  yourself  sayin': 

'Would  you  like,  sir,  to  'ave  a  shampoo?' 

'Stead  of  sheddin'  yer  blood 

In  the  rain  and  the  mud, 

Which  is  some'ow  the  right  thing  to  do. 

Which  is  some'ow  your  'oary-eyed  dooty. 

Which  you're  doin'  the  best  wot  you  can, 

For  'Ampstead,  which  means 'ome  and  beauty; 

And  you've  been  and  you've  slaughtered  a  man. 

A  feller  wot  punctured  your  partner; 

Oh  you  'ammered  'im  'ard  on  the  'ead. 

And  you  still  see  'is  eyes 

Starin'  bang  at  the  skies. 

And  you  ain't  even  sorry  'e's  dead. 

But  you  wish  you  was  back  in  your  digging, 

Asleep  on  your  mouldy  old  strawr: 

Oh  you're  doin'  your  bit,  'Erbert  'Iggins, 

But  you  ain't  just  enjoyin'  the  War.". 


"  'Ang  on  like  a  hoctopus,  Eddy. 

It's  us  for  old  Plug  Street  again." 

Except  for  the  shrap 

Which  'as  'it  me  a  tap 

I'm  feelin'  as  right  as  the  rain. 

It's  my  silly  old  feet  wot  are  slippin'; 

It's  dark  as  a  'ogs-'ead  o'  sin. 

But  just  keep  yer  'air  on,  my  pippin, 

I'm  goin'  to  pilot  you  in. 

It's  my  silly  old  'ead  wot  is  reelin', 

The  bullets  are  buzzin'  like  bees, 

My  shoulder's  red  'ot 

And  I'm  bleedin'  a  lot, 

And  me  legs  is  un'inged  at  the  knees. 

But  we're  staggerin'  nearer  and  nearer; 

Just  stick  it,  old  sport.    Play  the  game. 

I  can  make  'em  out  clearer  and  clearer — 

Our  trenches  a-snappin'  with  flame. 

Oh  we're  stumblin'  closer  and  closer. 

'Ang  on  there,  lad.     Just  one  more  try. 

Did  you  say:  "Put  me  down?"  Damn  it,  no,  sir! 

I'll  carry  you  in  if  I  die. 

By  Heavens!  Old  feller,  they've  seen  us;  - 

They're  sendin'  out  stretchers  for  two; 

Let's  give  'em  a  hoorah  between  us, 

(It's  lucky  we  aren't  booked  through.) 

My  flipper  is  mashed  to  a  jelly, 

A  bullet  'as  tickled  your  spleen ; 

We've  lost  lots  of  gore. 

And  we're  leekin'  some  more, 

But — wot  a  hoccasion  it's  been. 

Ho!    'Ere  comes  the  rescuin'  party; 

They're  crawlin'  out  cautious  and  slow; 

Come!  buck  up  and  greet  'em,  my  hearty, 

Shoulder  to  shoulder — so     .     .     . 

They  mustn't  think  we  was  down'earted; 

Old  pal,  we  was  never  down'earted; 

If  they  arsts  us  if  we  was  down'earted 

We'll  'owl  in  their  foices;  NO-0-0! 


Wi^t  Conbalesicent 


....    So  I  walked  among  the  willows  very  quietly  all  night; 
There  was  no  moon  at  all,  at  all;  no  timid  star  alight; 
There  was  no  light  at  all,  at  all;  I  wint  from  tree  to  tree, 
And  I  called  him  as  his  mother  called,  but  he  niver  answered  me. 

Oh,  I  called  him  all  the  night-time  as  I  walked  the  wood  alone; 
And  I  listened  and  I  listened,  but  I  niver  heard  a  moan; 
Then  I  found  him  at  the  dawnin',  when  the  sorry  sky  was  red: 
I  was  lookin'  for  the  livin',  but — I  only  found  the  dead. 

Sure  I  know  that  it  was  Shamus  by  the  silver  cross  he  wore; 
But  the  bugles  they  were  callin'  and  I  heard  the  cannon  roar. 
Oh,  I  had  no  time  to  tarry,  so  I  said  a  little  prayer. 
And  I  clasped  his  hands  together,  and  I  left  him  lyin'  there. 

Now  the  birds  are  singin',  singin',  and  I'm  home  in  Donegal, 
And  it's  Springtime,  and  I'm  thinkin'  that  I  only  dreamed  it  all; 
I  dreamed  about  that  woeful  wood,  all  glutted  with  its  dead. 
Where  I  knelt  beside  me  brother  when  the  battle-dawn  was  red. 

Where  I  prayed  beside  me  brother  ere  I  wint  to  fight  anew; 
Such  dreams  as  these  are  evil  dreams — I  can't  believe  they're  true. 
Where  all  is  love  and  laughter  now,  it's  hard  to  think  of  loss! 
But  mother's  sayin'  nothin',  and  she  clasps — a  silver  cross. 
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SOME  months  ago  portions  of  a  most 
remarkable  playlet  by  Sir  Thomas 
Barclay  were  reprinted  in  this  de- 
partment. It  essayed  to  give  the  events 
in  official  German  circles  immediately 
preceding  the  decision  to  make  war  and 
presented  the  Kaiser  in  the  light  of  a 
more  or  less  unwilling  tool  in  the  hands 
of  the  war  party,  headed  by  the  Crown 
Prince.  The  playlet  gave  such  a  sugges- 
tion of  reality  that  considerable  comment 
resulted  from  its  publication  in  The 
Nineteenth  Century.  Sir  Thomas  has 
followed  it  up  by  a  sequel,  appearing  in 
the  same  publication  in  which  he  gives 
the  ending  of  the  war  as  staged  in  Berlin. 
The  campaign  on  the  western  front  is 
now  being  fought  along  the  Rhine.  Dus- 
seldorf  has  fallen.  The  German  people 
are  becoming  restive. 

SCENE    III. 

The  Kaiser's  study. 

v.  Etting,  the  Professor. 

Enter  Ballin. 


Professor, 
like? 


Well,   what    is  the   crowd 


Ballin.  Difficult  to  say.  I  am  going 
back  in  a  few  minutes.  What's  the  pro- 
gramme? 

V.  Etting.  His  Majesty  has  prepared  a 
speech.  The  Professor  knows  more  about 
it  than  I  do.  I'm  maid-of-all-work,  you 
know. 

Ballin.  Anyhow,  the  slaughter  is  going 
to  stop. 

Professor.  Yes,  but  now  the  real  war 
begins — the  war  of  brains  against  brains. 
Hitherto  we  have  had  a  mere  war  of  the 
brute  in  man.  The  brute  has  failed,  as 
the  brute  has  always  failed  to  do  more 
than  eat  and  drink  and  destroy.  It  is  not 
the  brute  in  man  which  has  added  aught 
to  the  progress  and  thought  and  beauty 
of  the  world.  His  work  has  been  uni- 
formly destruction.  What  has  the  war  to 
show  as  its  achievement — nothing  but  the 
charred  remains  of  the  achievements  of 
artists  and  builders,  the  broken  hearts  of 
women,  bereaved  families  of  fatherless 
children.  Glory!  What  glory  is  there  in 
such  an  achievement  as  that?  Compare 
with  it  the  masterpieces  of  human  genius 
destroyed.  And  now  the  brute  in  man  is 
to  subside  for  a  time,  and  the  war  of  wits 
is  to  begin.  And  whether  the  ignorant 
blindlings,  ambitious  politicians,  and  un- 
scrupulous adventurers,  who  engineered 
the  war,  have  obtained  satisfaction  or  not, 
the  real  war,  the  war  which  is  to  eman- 
cipate   Europe   for    a   time    from    their 


manoeuvres,  now  begins.  It  is  round  the 
green  baize  that  the  fate  of  nations  and 
peoples  will  be  decided,  and  all  the  war 
will  have  been  in  vain. 

Ballin.  Yes,  yet  the  great  shipping 
companies  have  to  cut  rates  and  do  other 
acts  of  hostility  before  they  settle  down  to 
a  conference. 

Professor.  That's  what  France  and  the 
United  States  and  Italy  and  Switzerland 
did  with  their  Customs  duties,  till  they 
came  to  terms.  But  even  that  was  only 
because  they  were  not  wise  enough  to 
count  the  cost.  But  they  did  not  sink  each 
other's  ships  and  destroy  ten  millions  of 
the  youth  of  the  world. 

Ballin.  Oh,  I  am  not  defending  war  of 
any  kind,  even  tariff  war — so  you  needn't 
be  so  emphatic. 

Professor.  The  war  of  wits  may  take 
as  long  as  the  brute  war,  and  I  believe 
will  be  nearly  as  futile,  because  there  are 
too  many  conflicting  interests  for  all  of 
them  to  receive  satisfaction. 

Ballin.  That's  what  Bulow  has  said  all 
along. 

Professor.  His  Majesty  never  appre- 
ciated Billow  till  now,  because  they  are 
the  distance  of  the  poles  asunder.  The  one 
is  as  impatient  and  impetuous  as  the  other 
!.«;  cautious  and  cold-blooded. 

V.  Etting.  A  wonderful  change  has 
come  over  His  Majesty.  If  you  want  to 
go  back  into  the  crowd,  Gentlemen,  you 
had  better  go  at  once.  As  soon  as  it 
reaches  certain  dimensions,  the  gates  will 
be  closed. 
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[Exeunt  Professor  and  Ballin,  salttt- 
ing.  Noises  in  the  streets,  increasing 
shouts,  shrill  voices  of  women,  and 
more  shouting,  v.  Etting  closes  the 
shutters  in  haste. 

Enter  Kaiser. 

Kaiser.  Why  have  you  cloaed  the  shut- 
ters? 

V.  Etting.  I  thought  Your  Majesty 
would  prefer  not  to  hear. 


[Opening  the  shutters  and  windows 
wide.  Noise  again  becomes  audible. 
Shouts  and  shrill  voices. 

[v.  Etting  takes  receiver. 
Enter  Chancellor. 
Kaiser.    Billow,  read  the  speech  to  the 
Kaiserin. 

Kaiserin.   Don't  you  think  Willie  ought 
to  hear  it? 

Kaiser.    Yes,  quite  right.    Where  is  he? 
Etting,   telephone ! 


A 


NIX    ON   THE    PORK 
-BOT   BRING  NE 
A.    LAR&E    ORDER 
OF    THE    NE.5(TArt> 
BRW<i    iT 


-Atlanta   .Tournal. 


What  the  nation  wants. 


Kaiser.  Quite  the  contrary.  Etting. 
Fetch  Her  Majesty. 

[Exit  V.  Etting.  The  Kaiser  walks  up 
and  down  the  room,  and  takes  out  a 
scroll  and  looks  at  it  from  time  to  time. 
It  is  visible  he  is  memorizing  a  speech. 

Enter  Kaiserin  followed  by  v.  Etting. 

Kaiser  kisses  her  hand. 

Kaiser.  I  sent  for  you  to  hear  the 
speech  I  am  going  to  deliver  from  the 
balcony. 

Kaiserin.  Oh,  William,  you  can't  go 
on  to  the  balcony  with  that  ang^y  crowd 
below. 

Kaiser.  My  mind's  made  up.  Etting, 
is  the  Chancellor  downstairs? 

V.  Etting.    Yes,  Sir. 

Kaiser.  Tell  him  I  want  to  see  him  at 
once. 

[Exit  V.  Etting. 

Kaiser.  I  want  him  to  read  my  speech 
before  I  deliver  it.  I  may  tell  you,  dear, 
he  and  the  Professor  have  advised  me  to 
make  it.  The  Professor  wrote  it  out — I 
can't  write.  My  hand  trembles  as  if  it 
were  the  palsied  fist  of  an  old  man.  The 
responsibility  has  been  too  great  for  me. 
Besides,  I  can  only  exist  in  fresh  air  now. 


V.  Etting.  Excellenz  von  Etting!  His 
Imperial  Highness  gone  out  in  plain 
clothes?    Where?    Don't  know? 

Kaiserin.  Oh,  William,  I  hope  there's 
nothing  wrong. 

Kaiser.  Probably  on  his  way  here.  He 
couldn't  have  gone  into  the  crowd  in  uni- 
form. The  police  know  him  all  right.  Et- 
ting, go  and  inquire.  (Exit  v.  Etting.) 
What  sort  of  crowd  is  it.  Billow? 

Chancellor.  Threatening,  but  unarmed, 
and  the  guard  and  the  police  are  all  loyal. 
I  have  had  all  the  other  troops  sent  out  of 
town.  So  there  is  no  danger  of  blood- 
shed. 

Enter  v.  Etting. 

Kaiser.     Well? 

V.  Etting.  His  Imperial  Highness  has 
not  been  seen  at  any  of  the  entrances. 

Kaiser.  Well,  read  it,  Billow,  and  it 
can  be  read  to  the  Crown  Prince  again 
when  he  does  come. 

Chancellor  {reads).  'When  I  last  ad- 
dressed you  from  this  balcony  I  said  that 
if  our  enemies  forced  Germany  to  draw 
the  sword  it  would  not  be  returned  to  its 
scabbard  without  honor. 

'The  hour  of  destiny  struck.    Germany 


drew  the  sword,  and  if  we  are  now  sheath- 
ing it,  we  are  doing  so  without  any  abate- 
ment of  our  glory.  Germany  has  seen 
ranged  against  her,  one  after  another,  all 
the  Powers  of  the  earth,  and  without 
wavering  she  has  fought  against  these 
ever-increasing  odds. 

'But  she  cannot  go  on. 

'War  is  bankrupt.  War  can  no  longer 
adjust  the  differences  of  mankind.  Science 
has  placed  in  the  hands  of  friends  and  foes 
alike  the  same  means  of  destruction. 

'Why,  then,  continue  this  bloodshed, 
which  can  lead  to  nothing  but  further 
bloodshed  till  all  the  youth  of  Germany  is 
dead,  wounded,  or  prisoner  in  the  hands 
and  lands  of  our  enemies. 

'Germany  has  gone  through  a  terrible 
trial,  but  she  has  come  out  of  it  showing 
that  the  vast  majority  of  the  nation  have 
the  political  wisdom  in  time  of  trial 
necessary  for  self-government.  The  na- 
tion needs  that  self-government  to  tough- 
en still  more  the  bonds  of  union  this  War 
has  forged.  I  have  granted  it  to  my  faith- 
ful subjects,  and  now  it  will  be  for  the 
whole  nation  to  advise  me  through  its 
constitutional  representatives  whether 
this  country  shall  have  peace  or  continue 
the  struggle.  It  is  a  stupendous  respon- 
sibility. I  dare  not  face  it  alone,  and  I 
am  thankful  to  my  Ministers  and  my  Par- 
liament that  they  are  willing  to  share  it 
with  me. 

'Germany  will  resume  her  civilian  life 
a  wiser  nation,  and  therefore  a  better  and 
a  greater  one.  She  has  paid  for  her  wis- 
dom, and  the  stout  hearts  of  her  citizens 
will  do  the  rest. 

'At  the  outbreak  of  the  War  I  sent  you 
to  your  churches  to  pray  for  our  gallant 
armies.  I  now  ask  you  to  pray  for  peace, 
a  peace  for  centuries  to  come,  a  peace 
not  only  between  nations,  but  a  peace 
which  will  secure  us  against  bitterness  of 
political  faction  and  strife  within  the 
boundaries  of  this  fair  land. 

'May  God's  blessing  attend  you  and  me 
in  this  new  endeavor  to  promote  the  cause 
of  right  and  justice,  and  to  secure  the 
emancipation  of  humanity  from  the  curses 
of  international  hatred,  unscrupulous  am- 
bitions, and  the  ill-fated  delusion  that  war 
can  ever  be  but  the  sanction  of  crimes 
against  God  and  God's  creation.' 
Kaiser.  Well,  is  that  all  right? 
Chancellor.  I  think,  with  Her  Majesty, 
that  His  Imperial  Highness  should  know 
to  what  he  is  pledged. 

Kaiser.  Listen!  Do  you  hear?  'The 
Kaiser!  The  Kaiser!'  They  are  clamor- 
ing for  me.  Billow,  those  are  not  angry 
shouts.  (Listening)  No,  they  are  calling 
for  their  leader.    I  must  go. 

[The  Kaiserin  tries  to  stop  him. 

Kaiserin.  William,  I  have  a  present- 
iment of  danger. 

Kaiser.  Wife,  danger  is  not  a  reason 
for  disobeying  the  call  of  my  people. 

Kaiserin.  But  you  are  more  necessary 
than  ever,  William. 

Kaiser.     You  are  mistaken. 

[Kaiserin  stands  back  aghast  at  the 
Kaiser's  fierce  pallor.  Exit  Kaiser  with 
Kaiserin.  Chancellor  and  Etting  stand 
at  doorway  and  listen.  The  Kaiser's 
voice  is  heard  for  a  few  seconds,  then 
there  are  several  shots  and  shrieks  and 
loud  voices.  The  Kaiser  staggers  in, 
supported  by  Kaiserin  and  Chancellor. 
Kaiser.    Nothing  at  all — a  mere  bruise. 

I  got  dizzy.     No,  I  am  not  hit;  I  tottered 

from  dizziness. 

Enter  Geheimrath  von  Schultze. 
Geheimrath.     Your   Majesty    virill    be 

good  enough  to  lie  straight  on  the  floor. 
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{Unbuttoning  and  feeling  him.)  It's  all 
right — absolute  rest!  (Apart  to  t/ie Chan- 
cellor) There  may  be  one  in  the  muscle 
of  the  arm.  If  so,  it  will  be  stiff  in  half 
an  hour.  (Apart  to  Kaiserin)  Get  His  Ma- 
jesty to  bed  as  fast  as  possible. 

Kaiser  (meanwhile  being  helped  to  his 
feet  by  v.  Etting  and  the  Chancellor). 
Etting!  See  whom  they  have  arrested. 
(Exit  V.  Etting.)  I'm  all  right  again — a 
little  stiff  in  the  arm.  I  fell  against  the 
wall.  What  the  devil  did  the  idiots  want 
to  fire  at  me  for?  Besides,  Billow,  they 
had  no  firearms,  you  said. 

Chancellor.  They  were  pistol-shots. 
But  it  is  not  certain  that  any  were  fired 
at  Your  Majesty. 

Enter  v.  Etting. 

V.  Etting.  A  few  boys  and  Liebknecht, 
who  was  pointed  out  to  the  police  by  his 
friends   (sarcastically). 

Kaiser.  I  want  to  see  him.  By  the  by, 
■Where's  the  Professor? 

Professor  jiist  entering. 

Professor.     Here,  Sir. 

[Exit  V.  Etting. 

Kaiser.  That's  right.  You  did  not  hear 
the  speech. 

Professor.  Yes,  Sir,  I  did.  I  was  in 
the  crowd. 

Kaiser.    Well,  was  the  crowd  friendly? 

Professor.    Yes,  Sir,  to  you  personally. 

Enter  v.  Etting. 

V.  Etting.  The  guard  are  bringing  him 
up. 

[Stamping  of  guard.     Door  thrown 
open,  and  Liebknecht  in  handcuffs  en- 
ters. 
Kaiser.     Take  off  his  handcuffs.    (Of- 


ficer does  so.)    You  don't  look  like  an  as- 
■  sassin.    You  are  Liebknecht? 

Liebknecht.    Yes,  Sir. 

Kaiser.  What  did  you  want  to  kill  me 
for? 

Liebknecht.  I  want  to  kill  you !  I  want 
to  kill  nobody.  If  shots  were  fired,  they 
were  not  fired  by  anybody  known  to  me. 

Kaiser.  Then  why  have  they  arrested 
you? 

Liebknecht.    I  don't  know. 

Kaiser.    Have  you  heard  my  speech? 

Liebknecht.     Nobody  could  hear  it. 

Kaiser.  Do  you  know  its  tenour?  Do 
you  know  that  I  am  your  friend?  I  knew 
your  father.  (Silence.)  He  was  an  hon- 
orable combatant,  and  though  I  have 
fought  him  and  you  and  all  your  gang  of 
outlaws  all  my  life,  the  son  of  old  Lieb- 
knecht, who  stands  alone  for  what  he 
holds  to  be  right,  and  is  denounced  by  his 
fellows,  has  my  respect.  Officer,  Mr.  Lieb- 
knecht is  free. 

[Exit  Officer.  Liebknecht  salutes  and 
exit.  Exit  Kaiser  on  arms  of  Kaiserin 
and  v.  Etting. 

Professor.  Thank  God,  that's  the  end 
of  military  dreams  in  Europe. 

Chancellor.  The  Kaiser  has  always 
been  a  medley  of  contradictions.  He  has 
never  really  been  a  soldier.  He  merely 
loves  the  panache  as  a  woman  loves  a 
fancy  gown.  Is  this  the  twilight  or  the 
dawn? 

Professor.  Let  us  hope  it  may  mean 
both,  and  that  there  will  be  no  night  be- 
tween. 

Chancellor.  In  any  case  it  is  the  birth 
of  Germany  as  a  civilized  State  and  the 
death  of  that  monstrum  ingens  the  Prus- 
sian oligarchy. 

Professor.    'The  Galilean  has  won.' 


Is  Democracy  to  Blame? 

//a?  the  British  Form  of  Oovernment  Been  Responsible  for  the  Blunders? 


IS  democracy  to  blame  for  the  unpre- 
paredness  of  Great  Britain  for  war? 
Would  an  autocratic  form  of  govern- 
ment have  saved  us  from  the  blunders 
which  have  been  made  since  the  war 
started?  Answering  in  the  negative  in 
The  Edinburgh,  Arthur  A.  Baumann  first 
reviews  the  military  history  of  Britain 
and  shows  that  democratic  control  can  be 
credited  with  the  brightest  feats  of  arms 
while  failure  has  almost  invariably  been 
associated  with  autocracy.  He  continues: 
The  South  African  War  in  1899  was 
the  first  conducted  under  more  or  less 
democratic  conditions.  It  certainly  was 
not  an  aristocratic  war,  as  it  was  made 
by  Cecil  Rhodes  and  Joseph  Chamber- 
lain. It  was  not  a  glorious  war,  inasmuch 
as  40,000  Boer  peasants,  with  literally 
not  a  shilling  in  the  exchequer,  kept  the 
forces  of  Great  Britain  at  bay  for  two 
years,  and  cost  us  over  £200,000,000.  But 
at  least  it  was  a  war  in  which,  for  the 
first  time,  the  Army,  the  largest  ever  sent 
abroad  by  Great  Britain,  was  well  fed, 
well  clothed,  and  well  paid.  Why  was  it 
so?  Because  the  Government  knew  very 
well  that  if  the  Army  had  not  been  pro- 
perly clothed,  fed,  and  paid  they  would 
have  been  turned  out  of  their  places  in  a 
week.  About  the  strategy  and  tactics  of 
that  war  it  is  difficult  to  write,  as,  with 
the  exception  of  Lord  Roberts  and  Sir 
Redvers  Buller,  the  generals  who  ran  it 
are  still  with  us.     It  may,  however,  be 


said  that  the  transport  and  commissariat 
were  marvels  of  efficiency,  and  that  our 
enemies,  now  our  fellow-citizens,  were 
treated,  not  with  clemency,  but  with  un- 
precedented generosity.  These  certainly 
are  two  great  points  in  favor  of  a  demo- 
cratic war.  Contrast  the  army  of  Lord 
Roberts  in  the  Transvaal  with  the  army 
of  Lord  Wellington  in  the  Peninsula! 
Contrast  the  treatment  of  the  conquered 
Boers  by  the  British  democracy  with  the 
treatment  of  the  vanquished  Belgians  by 
the  German  aristocracy !  And  Great  Brit- 
ain had  some  cause,  perhaps  not  so  good 
a  cause  as  her  Government  alleged,  for 
going  to  war  with  the  South  African  Re- 
public; and  at  any  rate  the  Boers  had 
due  notice  of  our  intentions.  Germany 
sprang  upon  Belgium  like  a  tiger,  with- 
out a  pretext  and  without  an  hour's 
warning.  That  is  one  of  the  differences 
between  aristocracy  and  democracy. 

With  regard  to  the  present  war,  which 
is  certainly  a  democratic  war,  Gallipoli 
has  undoubtedly  been  a  very  bad  blunder, 
more  costly  in  lives  than  Walcheren,  but 
not  so  foolish  and  mismanaged.  Indeed, 
the  only  two  successes  of  the  British  arms 
on  land  up  to  date  seem  to  be  the  retreat 
from  Mons  and  the  evacuation  of  Galli- 
poli, surely  a  negative  kind  of  success, 
however  heroic.  The  responsibility  for 
the  Dardanelles  failure  cannot  be  appor- 
tioned until  after  the  war;  but  to  whom- 
soever it  may  fall,  and  grant  it  to  be 
heavy  as  you  like,  I  cannot  trace  any  con- 
nection between  it  and  our  democratic 
institutions.     If  Cleon,   in    the    modern 


shape  of  Mr.  Stanton  or  Mr.  Jowett  or 
Mr.  Crooks,  had  called  upon  Lord  Kitch- 
ener to  undertake  the  conquest  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  offered  to  go  himself  if 
nobody  better  could  be  found,  then 
democracy  might  be  called  to  the  bar  and 
accused  of  a  criminal  blunder.  But  as  I 
understand  that  the  Gallipoli  expedition 
was  undertaken  in  response  to  the  urgent 
request  of  the  Russian  Government,  which 
is  autocratic,  it  seems  to  me  that,  in  this 
respects  at  all  events,  the  withers  of 
democracy  are  unwrung.  A  glance  round 
the  Quadruple  Entente  will  show  how  lit- 
tle political  institutions  have  to  do  with 
military  preparations  or  success.  For 
within  the  four  corners  of  the  Entente 
there  is  every  form  of  government  known 
to  mankind;  there  is  the  absolute  despo- 
tism of  Russia  and  the  pure  republic  of 
France,  flanked  by  the  limited  monarchies 
of  Great  Britain,  Italy,  and  Belgium, 
based  on  popular  representation.  Has 
any  of  these  three  forms  of  government, 
autocracy,  republic,  or  limited  monarchy, 
proved  to  be  more  efficient  than  the  other 
in  the  present  war?  Was  not  the  Tsar 
Nicholas,  with  countless  millions  at  his 
absolute  disposal,  just  as  unprepared  as 
President  Poincare  and  his  Cabinet  who 
have  to  manage  a  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
and  a  Senate,  and  all  the  intrigues  and 
sections  of  a  republic?  And  were  not  the 
limited  monarchies,  England,  Belgium, 
and  Italy,  fully  as  unready  as  Russia  and 
France?  And  can  it  be  said  that  any  one 
of  the  three  first-rate  Powers,  Russia, 
France,  and  England,  had.  done  better 
than  the  other  in  the  war? 

I  think  it  has  been  fairly  shown  in  the 
above  retrospect  of  British  Military  his- 
tory that  the  curse  of  amateurism  was 
just  as  rampant  under  the  aristocratic 
Governments  of  the  eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenth centuries  as  it  is  to-day.  The  cult 
of  amateurism  is,  I  fear,  an  ineradicable 
national  trait,  and  is  owing  to  our  exag- 
gerated devotion  to  field  sports.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington's  saying  that  Water- 
loo was  won  on  the  playing  fields  of  Eton 
has  produced  more  incompetent  generals 
than  the  study  of  his  campaigrns  has 
nursed  competent  ones.  Nothing  will  ever 
cure  the  average  Briton  of  the  idea  that 
because  a  man  or  a  boy  is  a  good  crick- 
eter, or  shoots  or  rides  straight,  there- 
fore he  will  be  a  good  sailor,  or  soldier,  or 
statesman.  The  fact,  of  course  is  not  so; 
but  the  error  has  produced,  on  the  whole, 
a  better  type  than  has  been  evolved  by 
the  German  professor  and  the  German 
drill-sergeant.  Besides,  the  error,  if  it 
be  one,  is  an  aristocratic,  not  a  demo- 
cratic, foible.  The  three  main  defects,  on 
which  Dr.  Dillon  puts  his  finger,  are  lack 
of  men  of  genius,  lack  of  internal  organ- 
ization, and  lack  of  international  co- 
ordination. With  regard  to  the  first  two, 
the  want  of  leaders  and  organization,  the 
record  shows  that  these  defects  have  al- 
ways been  with  us,  and  have  only  at  rare 
intervals  been  cured  by  the  appearance 
once  in  a  century  of  a  genius.  With  re- 
gard to  international  co-ordination,  was 
there  ever  a  Continental  alliance  that 
held  together  so  well  as  the  Quadruple 
Entente?  Remember  the  enormous  dif- 
ficulty which  William  and  Marlborough 
had  in  keeping  together  the  alliance 
against  Louis  XIV.  for  a  single  campaign. 
The  second  Pitt  formed  in  ten  years  no 
fewer  than  three  Coalitions  against 
France,  with  Holland,  Russia,  Austria, 
and  Prussia.  They  all  failed,  and  it  was 
only  after  his  death  that  the  fourth  and 
successful  Coalition  was  formed  after 
Moscow. 
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Keeping  Traffic  on  the  Move 

How  the  Big  Cities  Are  Solving  the  Problem  of  Street  Congestion 


T 


HE  traffic  problem  is  one  of  the 
most  serious  that  large  cities  face 
and,  with  the  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  motor  vehicles  and  the  tendency  to 
concentrate  business  by  the  building  of 
skyscrapers,  it  is  getting  more  serious. 
An  excellent  article  on  what  the  large 
cities  of  the  world  are  doing  to  keep  traf- 
fic moving,  is  contributed  to  World's 
Work  by  Arthur  Woods,  police  commis- 
sioner of  New  York  city.  He  says  in 
part: 

A  few  years  ago,  a  traffic  policeman 
was  a  curiosity,  even  in  New  York.  To- 
day, scarcely  a  village  of  5,000  inhabi- 
tants but  has  at  least  one;  and  in  cities 
they  are  as  familiar  as  they  are  indis- 
pensable. Where  a  few  years  ago  pedes- 
trians heard  the  warning  clatter  of  slow- 
moving,  horse-drawn  vehicles,  now  a  new 
type  of  wagon,  shod  in  noiseless  rubber, 
rushes  down  upon  them  with  no  warning 
save  the  honk  of  a  horn,  and  this  too  often 
drowned  in  the  roar  and  rattle  of  trucks, 
trolley  cars,  and  delivery  carts.  Street 
accidents  have  jumped  from  a  few  score 
to  hundreds  and  thousands  per  year,  until 
at  the  middle  of  last  summer  it  was  esti- 
mated more  persons  were  killed  in  one 
month  trying  to  cross  the  streets  in  New 
York  City  than  were  lost  in  one  year 
crossing  the  plains  to  the  gold  fields  of 
California.  In  that  city  between  January 
1  and  November  1,  1915,  567  persons  were 
killed  from  street  accidents,  and  30,003 
injured.  About  one-half,  if  not  more,  of 
these  were  children. 

The  traffic  problem  of  New  York — the 
control  of  the  vehicles  and  the  reduction 
of  this  roll  of  accidents — is  the  problem  of 
all  our  cities.  Los  Angeles  feels  it;  it  is 
an  acute  issue  in  Chicago;  both  are  simply 
representative  of  dozens  of  other  cities  in 
which  congestion,  narrow  streets  and 
automobiles  have  created  a  situation  that 
requires  a  drastic  remedy  even  beyond 
mere  police  regulation,  efficient  as  that  is, 
for  example,  in  New  York. 

During  ten  hours  each  day,  armies  as 
big  as  the  populations  of  the  largest  in- 
land cities  move  up  and  down  and  across 
Manhattan  and  Brooklyn — horse-drawn 
vehicles,  motor  trucks,  automobiles, 
motor-cycles,  street  cars,  and  pedestrians. 
The  policemen  keep  the  lines  moving 
from  sunrise  to  sunset  and  late  into  the 
night. 

At  Fulton  Street  and  Broadway  Man- 
hattan in  early  November,  the  vehicular 
traffic  was  10,300  for  ten  hours,  and  the 
pedestrians  223,000.  Along  Park  Row, 
near  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  entrance,  296,- 
500  pedestrians  and  6,700  vehicles  passed 
Frankfort  Street  during  that  time.  Far- 
ther uptown  on  Fifth  Avenue,  25,580 
vehicles  and  142,230  pedestrians  crossed 
34th  Street,  and  9,645  vehicles  and  158,- 
260  pedestrians  crossed  23rd  Street  dur- 
ing the  same  time.  To-day  the  figures 
will  run  even  higher.  In  other  words,  the 
equivalent  of  the  population  of  cities  of 
the  size  of  Rochester,  St.  Paul,  Denver, 
Seattle  and  Louisville  is  daily  passing 
many  different  street  crossings  in  Man- 
hattan. 

These  figures  show  that  many  corners 
in  New  York  City  see  more  vehicles  pass 
daily  than  any  otiier  street  corners  in  the 
world.    According  to  the  report  of  the 


London  Traffic  Branch  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  the  busiest  corner  in  London  is  on 
Piccadilly,  by  the  Ritz  Hotel,  where  28,735 
vehicles  pass  by,  yet  a  comparison  of  the 
two  busiest  corners  in  London  with  the 
two  busiest  corners  in  New  York  shows 
that  more  traffic  passes  the  latter  places 
in  less  time.  The  London  totals  are  from 
8  a.m.  to  8  p.m.,  whereas  the  New  York 
totals  are  from  8.30  a.m.  to  6.30  p.m.  only, 
a  day  of  twelve  hours  as  contrasted  with 
a  day  of  ten: 

LONDON 

Piccadilly,  Ritz  Hotel 28,735 

Gray's  Inn,  Holborn   18,858 

NEW  YORK 

Columbus  Circle 39,210 

Broadway  and  42nd  Street 16,650 

This  immense  number  of  moving 
vehicles  is  what  constitutes  a  l^rge  part 
of  the  traffic  problem.  For  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  in  many  of  our  American 
cities,  notably  in  New  York,  the  growth 
has  been  more  upward  than  spreading 
out:  buildings  have  mounted  twenty, 
thirty,  forty  stories  into  the  air,  and  each 
of  these  floors  is  occupied  by  human  be- 
ings. The  streets,  however,  remain  the 
same  width.  It  is  as  if  several  cities 
were  piled  one  on  top  of  the  other  and 
yet  were  forced  to  depend  for  the  move- 
ment of  vehicular  traffic  upon  the  same 
size  of  street  as  twenty  years  ago. 

Another  new  element  that  has  projected 
itself  into  the  question  is  the  growth  in 
speed  and  size  of  vehicles  driven  by 
motors.  This  has  created  a  situation  that 
resembles  far  more  the  grade  crossings  of 
railroads  than  the  old  quiet  street  cross- 
ings where  pedestrians  had  nothing 
faster  to  look  out  for  than  a  pair  of  high- 
stepping  bays,  and  nothing  larger,  or 
moving  with  more  momentum,  than  a  big 
dray  pulled  by  a  couple  of  teams  of  Per- 
cherons. 

Boiled  down,  the  function  of  traffic  con- 
trol resolves  itself  into  two  objects:  to 
keep  things  moving  and  to  prevent  acci- 
dents. 

An  efficient  traffic  control  abhors  a 
snarl.  It  must  be  untangled  at  once,  and 
the  smooth,  easy,  free  movement  of  peo- 
ple, both  afoot  and  in  vehicles,  must  be 
resumed  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
The  business  of  a  large  city  suffers  per- 
ceptibly if  traffic  arrangements  slow 
things  up.  I  have  often  been  struck  in 
London  with  the  way  in  which  the  first 
object  of  a  traffic  policeman  seems  to  be  to 
keep  things  moving.  In  other  cities  it 
sometimes  seems  as  if  the  first  object  of 
the  policeman  were  to  hold  things  up. 
This  difference  in  mental  attitude  of  re- 
gulating officers  means  a  diffeernce  of  a 
good  many  minutes  at  a  corner  during  the 
course  of  a  day. 

There  are  many  different  ways  of  reg- 
ulating traffic,  and  it  is  a  mistake  to  feel 
that  any  one  of  them  is  a  solution  for  all 
conditions.  Different  cities  and  different 
corners  in  the  same  city  offer  different 
problems,  each  of  which  must  be  treated 
so  as  to  bring  the  best  solution  to  that 
particular  place.  At  a  place  like  Columbus 
Circle,  in  New  York  City,  for  instance, 
which  is  the  intersection  of  several 
streets,  and  which  is  very  wide  and  very 
spacious,  we  are  getting  excellent  results 


from  a  so-called  rotary  system.  This  does 
not  necessitate  the  stopping  of  vehicles 
at  all.  They  weave  themselves  in  around 
a  circle,  always  going.  This  can  be  done 
where  the  space  is  large  enough  and  where 
the  circle  presents  itself  as  a  sufficient 
obstruction  to  force  all  vehicles  coming  in 
from  the  streets  to  slow  up.  On  Fifth 
Avenue  we  have  had  not  success  in  trying 
this  same  system,  however.  The  crossings 
are  so  narrow  that  a  circle  cannot  be 
placed  at  the  intersection  of  the  streets 
and  leave  sufficient  room  for  vehicles  to 
drive  round  it. 

On  Fifth  Avenue  we  have  been  trying 
a  system  such  as  is  being  used  in  other 
cities,  of  using  tall  stanchions  as  signs  to 
drivers  when  to  proceed  and  when  to  stop. 
The  object  is  to  use  this  system  in  a  new 
way  so  that  several  blocks  shall  be  worked 
as  units;  when  a  vehicle  starts  north,  say 
at  32nd  Street,  it  keeps  going  on  until  it 
has  gone  at  least  five  or  six  blocks.  This 
system  has  worked  in  the  main  well,  but 
nothing  can  work  satisfactorily  on  a 
street  like  Fifth  Avenue,  for  the  trouble 
is  not  that  a  wrong  system  is  used,  but 
that  there  is  too  much  traffic  for  that  size 
of  street. 

In  some  places  isles  of  safety  are  very 
helpful.  But  where  traffic  is  congested 
enough  to  necessitate  the  stationing  of 
policemen  at  corners,  I  believe  that  it  i.s 
unwise  and  serves  only  to  increase  the 
danger  of  accidents  if  safety  isles  are 
used.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  pedes- 
trians are  much  more  likely  to  wait  for 
the  policeman's  signal  if  they  have  the 
whole  street  to  cross  than  they  are  if  an 
inviting  safety  isle  tempts  them  half  way 
across  the  street.  And  the  chances  they 
take  to  get  to  the  safety  isle  have  resulted, 
in  our  experience  here  in  New  York,  in 
increasing  the  number  of  accidents  at 
such  corners. 

Zones  where  people  may  stand  safely 
while  waiting  for  street  cars,  such  as  are 
used  in  Detroit,  New  York,  and  many 
other  cities,  have  proved  very  useful  in  re- 
gulating traffic  and  in  cutting  down  the 
number  of  accidents.  And  the  strict  en- 
forcement of  the  regulation  that  no 
vehicle  shall  proceed  within  eight  feet  of 
a  street  car  which  is  stopped  to  take  on  or 
let  off  passengers  has  been  directly  re- 
sponsible for  preventing  a  large  number 
of  accidents. 

In  different  cities  there  are  varying 
regulations  as  to  speed.  I  do  not  know 
that  this  has  been  worked  out  satisfac- 
torily anywhere.  It  is  hard  to  say  that 
one  rate  of  miles  per  hour  is  dangerous 
whereas  another  is  not.  Much  depends 
upon  the  driver,  much  depends  upon  the 
mechanical  condition  of  the  car,  and  more, 
perhaps  than  these,  much  depends  upon 
the  movement  and  carefulness  of  persons 
crossing  the  streets.  I  suppose  the  ideal 
law  would  be  one  that  stated  that  reckless 
driving  was  illegal  irrespective  of  speed, 
but  such  a  regulation  would  be  most  dif- 
ficult to  enforce,  for  who  is  to  define  what 
constitutes  reckless  driving,  and  how  is  a 
magistrate  to  decide  from  statements  of 
the  facts  by  police  officer  and  by  defendant 
whether  it  was  reckless  or  not?  In  New 
York  a  speed  of  twenty  miles  an  hour  in 
the  congested  parts  of  the  city,  and 
twenty-five  miles  in  the  less  built  up 
parts,  is  considered  presumptive  evidence 
of  recklessness. 

The  New  York  law  specifies  also  that  on 
rounding  corners  vehicles  shall  not  go 
more  than  four  miles  an  hour.  This  is 
most  important,  because  a  great  class  of 
accidents  would  be  wholly  avoided  if  pe- 
destrians would  cross  the  streets  at  cross- 
ings and  nowhere  else.   And  if  we  are  to 
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develop  this  habit  of  using  crossings  ex- 
clusively, we  must  make  them  safe. 

Indignant  citizens  often  object  when 
served  with  summonses  for  violating  traf- 
fic rules,  not  on  the  ground  that  they  were 
not  violating  the  rule,  but  because  others 
were  also  violating  it  and  did  not  get 
caught.  In  the  eye  of  the  law  their  point 
is  not  well  taken.  The  point  of  view  is, 
however,  very  human.  We  should  aim  at 
developing  a  system  of  vehicular  control 
.so  that  it  shall  be  perfectly  clear  to  every 
one  who  drives  a  vehicle  just  what  he  may 
and  may  not  do.  To  further  this,  a  special 
Traffic  Court  is  being  instituted  in  New 
York,  to  which  all  traffic  cases  shall  be 
taken,  and  which  will  deal  with  no  other 
ca.ses.  The  same  magistrate  will  sit  in  this 
court  day  after  day,  and  his  interpreta- 
tion of  the  law  will  govern. 

Mr.  Raymond  B.  Fosdick,  former  Con- 
missioner  of  Accounts  of  New  York,  who 
made  a  study  of  European  police  depart- 
ments three  years  ago,  has  pointed  out  the 
large  powers  the  London  police  head  has 
compared  to  the  powers  of  the  police  in 
American  cities.  Mr.  Fosdick  tells  us  that 
Scotland  Yard  requires  the  would-be 
driver  of  an  automobile  not  only  to  pass  a 
written  examination  but  to  demonstrate 
his  ability  on  the  street  as  well,  under 
actual  traffic  conditions.  Only  if  he  passes 
this  does  he  get  a  license,  which  is  good 
until  the  police  commissioner  revokes  it. 
The  applicant,  moreover,  is  fingerprinted 
so  that  if  for  any  reason  he  happens  to  get 
to  court  the  fact  is  at  once  reported  to  the 
Police  Department.  If  he  drives  his 
motor  while  drunk  his  license  is  revoked; 
if  he  is  up  for  intoxication  three  times, 
even  though  off  his  driver's  seat  at  the 
time,  he  automatically  loses  his  license. 
Any  license  in  London  is  revocable  by  the 
commissioner  when,  in  his  opinion,  the 
driver  shows  that  he  is  unable  to  drive 
his  car  without  danger  to  the  public. 

The  vehicles  themselves  are  subjected 
to  close  supervision  by  the  police  in  Lon- 
don; brakes  are  constantly  tested  by  a 
squad  who  jump  aboard  passing  cabs, 
automobiles,  and  trucks  without  warning, 
and  make  a  quick  test  of  the  mechanism, 
and  a  driver  who  permits  his  brakes  to 
become  ineffective  may  expect  to  hear 
from  the  commissioner. 

In  New  York  City  the  police  commis- 
sioner has  no  such  power.  In  New  Jersey 
the  law  provides  that  no  person  under  the 
age  of  sixteen  shall  be  licensed  to  drive 
automobiles,  and  no  person  shall  be 
licensed  until  he  shall  have  passed  a  sat- 
isfactory examination  as  to  his  ability  as 
an  operator.  It  is  lawful  for  a  magistrate 
in  New  Jersey  to  revoke  the  license  of  any 
person  who  drives  a  motor  vehicle  when 
that  person  shall  have  been  guilty  of  such 
wilful  violation  as  shall,  in  the  discretion 
of  the  magistrate,  justify  such  revocation. 
The  Court  of  Common  Pleas  on  appeal 
has  power  to  void  such  revocation. 

In  Connecticut,  even  wider  power  of 
suspension  of  licenses  is  vested  in  the 
.Secretary  of  State,  who  may  take  the  li- 
cense away  from  "any  improper  or  in- 
competent person." 

In  New  York  there  is  no  such  provision 
for  safety  as  exists  in  New  Jersey  and 
Connecticut.  For  several  years  an  effort 
has  been  made  to  have  a  law  passed  re- 
quiring all  persons  who  operate  motor 
vehicles  to  be  licensed  and  to  pass  an  ex- 
amination as  to  their  qualifications.  This 
would  include  not  only  chauffeurs,  but  also 
owners  who  operate  their  cars.  Such 
legislation  has  been  strenuously  and  suc- 
cessfully fought. 

What  is  the  price  the  public  pays  for 
these  inadequate  laws?    During  the  year 


1915,  in  New  York  City,  283  people  were 
killed  in  the  streets  by  motor  vehicles, 
and  6,380  injured.  While  it  cannot  be  said 
that  the  drivers  were  solely  responsible 


for  all  these  deaths  and  accidents,  since 
it  takes  two  to  cause  an  accident,  it  is 
clear  that  reckless  driving  was  solely  re- 
sponsible for  many  of  them. 


The  World's  Place  in  the  Universe 

Some  Interesting  Speculations  as  to  the  Movements  of  Stars 


ASTRONOMICAL  research  has 
brought  man  to  the  point  where  he 
can  speculate  but  where  he  cannot 
check  up  his  speculations  by  observation, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  human  life  is 
too  short.  Some  interesting  speculation 
in  the  realm  of  the  wider  astronomy  are 
given  by  A.  P.  Sinnett  in  the  course  of 
an  article  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  in 
which  he  endeavors  to  show  that  the 
scientist  can  pursue  his  investigations  far 
afield  and  still  remain  a  Christian.  The 
following  quotation  from  his  article  deals 
purely  and  simply  with  the  scientific 
aspect: 

But  astronomical  discovery  does  not 
come  to  a  standstill,  even  after  measur- 
ing the  orbit  of  Neptune  and  accounting 
for  the  canals  of  Mars,  nor  after  attempt- 
ing, however  unsuccessfully,  to  set  time 
limits  to  the  radiant  energy  of  the  Sun. 
We  are  all  agreed — though  astronomy  af- 
fords scope  for  disagreement  in  some 
directions — that  the  whole  Solar  System 
— the  Sun  attended  by  his  family  of 
planets — is  moving  through  space  at 
about  the  rate  of  twelve  to  fourteen  miles 
per  second.  Whither  is  it  bound?  Green- 
wich authorities  would  hardly  yet  venture 
on  a  definite  reply,  but  we  may  if  we  like 
indulge,  in  connexion  with  that  question, 
in  the  fascinating  pursuit  known  to 
science  as  'extrapolation' — the  applica- 
tion to  regions  of  thought  out- 
side the  range  of  definite  ob- 
servation, of  the  assumption 
that  laws  operative  within 
that  range  hold  good  to  infini- 
tudes beyond.  Almost  all  the 
Heavenly  bodies — quite  all  if 
we  merely  except  meteorites 
and  some  comets — move  in  el- 
liptical orbits  more  or  less 
closely  approximating  to  the 
circular  form.  Plainly,  it  is 
much  more  probable  that  the 
Sun's  motion  is  in  conformity 
with  this  general  principle, 
than  that  it  is  a  blind  rush  in 
a  straight  course,  which 
would  infallibly  in  the  long 
run  give  rise  to  a  cosmic  cat- 
astrophe. If  the  uniformities 
of  Nature  are  maintained,  the 
Sun  must  be  revolving  in  an 
orbit  around  some  definite 
sidereal  centre.  Obviously 
such  an  orbit  must  be  so  vast 
that  any  measurable  arc  will 
appear  to  be  a  straight  line. 

The  centre  around  which 
the  Solar  System  is  gravitat- 
ing will  be  found  to  be  the 
star  Sirius.  Common  know- 
ledge gives  us  an  approximate 
measure  of  some  stellar  dis- 
tances. The  figure  accepted 
by  astronomers  for  the  mo- 
ment as  the  distance  of 
Sirius,  taking  'light-years'  as 
the  unit,  is  8.8,  or  call  it  eight 
and  three-quartersi.  A  light- 
year    is    the    distance    light 


crosses  in  a  year,  moving  at  the  rate 
of  186,000  miles  per  second.  So  it  would 
be  inconvenient  to  give  stellar  distances 
in  miles.  Moreover,  there  is  a  wide  mar- 
gin for  possible  errors  in  calculations  con- 
cerned with  the  parallax  of  stars.  Per- 
haps it  will  be  found  that  Sirius  is  a  bit 
further  off  than  the  currently  accepted 
calculation  assumes,  but  anyhow  the  real 
distance  is  in  the  same  order  of  magni- 
tude. Estimates  of  the  size  and  lumino- 
sity of  Sirius  vary  very  widely — from  300 
to  1,000  times  the  size  and  brightness  of 
our  Sun,  but  either  guess  fits  in  with  the 
main  idea  to  be  grasped.  Obviously  our 
Sun  cannot  be  the  only  one  that  revolves 
around  Sirius.  Directly  that  idea  is  ap- 
preciated, we  realize  that  Sirius  must  be 
the  central  sun  of  a  vast  system,  in  which 
such  suns  as  ours  must  be,  to  Sirius,  what 
the  planets  are  to  our  Sun. 

That  this  is  so,  can  only  be  ascertained 
definitely  by  those  in  touch  with  sources 
of  information  not  yet  within  general 
reach,  but  at  all  events,  meanwhile,  as  a 
hypothesis,  the  statement  is  clearly  in 
harmony  with  the  uniformities  of  Nature. 
To  regard  our  Solar  System  and  all  the 
others  presumably  represented  by  the 
millions  of  stars  in  the  sky,  as  scattered 
at  random  about  space  would  be  insulting 
to  Supreme  Wisdom  and  Omnipotence. 
The  conception  could  only  be  acceptable 
to  thinkers  at  the  kindergarten  stage. 
Certainly  up  to  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury grown  and  grave  men  did  discuss  the 
question  whether  this  was  the  only  in- 
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habited  world  in  the  Universe,  but  in- 
creasing intelligence  has  rendered  us  at 
once  wiser  and  more  modest  than  when  a 
doubt  on  that  subject  was  possible.  I  need 
not  go  over  the  evidence  that  makes  an 
important  group  of  astronomers  certain 
that  Mars  (to  confine  our  attention  for  a 
moment  to  our  own  Solar  System)  is  the 
abode  of  life  not  entirely  unlike  our  own. 
The  other  planets  may  not  have  climatic 
conditions  like  our  own,  but  the  resources 
of  Nature  may  easily  provide  vehicles  of 
life  appropriate  to  any  conditions  of  tem- 
perature; while  those  of  us  who  know 
something  more  about  life,  consciousness 
and  spiritual  growth  than  mere  surgery 


would  suggest,  regard  with  disdain  the 
idea  that  any  worlds — whether  around  our 
sun  or  in  the  infinitudes  of  space — can  be 
mere  inanimate  masses  of  matter  desti- 
tute of  the  loftier  purposes  that  life  im- 
plies. 

We  can  play  in  imagination  still  with 
astronomical  figures.  The  bright  star 
Arcturus  is  said  to  be  140  light-years  dis- 
tant from  us,  and  yet  it  shines  nearly  as 
brilliantly  as  Sirius.  What  must  be  its 
actual  magnitude  and  lustre?  What  must 
be  its  place  in  the  universal  scheme?  And 
some  other  stars  of  almost  equivalent  bril- 
liancy are  beyond  parallactic  measure- 
ment altogether. 


The  Trials  of  the  Neutral  Kings 

Troublous  Times  of  the  Seven  Sovereigns  on  the  Fringe  of  War 


AN    interesting    article    appears   in 
Munsey's  Magazine  from  the  pen 
of  J.  W.  McConaughy,  on  the  try- 
ing situations  in  which  the  neutral  kings 
of  Europe  find  themselves    placed.     He 
says  in  part: 

In  practically  all  constitutional  gov- 
ernments the  monarch's  activities  in  do- 
mestic affairs  are  rigidly  restricted.  That 
is  to  say,  they  were,  until  the  present  war 
broke  out.  Recently  one  or  two  of  these 
sovereigns  have  stretched  their  powers, 
and  the  consequence  is  that  their  countries 
are  in  a  turmoil. 

The  most  conspicuous  case  is  that  of 
King  Constantine  of  Greece.  Up  to  this 
time  he  has  unconstitutionally  succeeded 
in  achieving  certain  results  which  the  late 
King  Charles  of  Rumania  desired,  but 
failed  to  accomplish. 

King  Charles,  it  is  credibly  asserted, 
had  long  since  promised  his  Hohenzollern 
cousins  in  Berlin  that  in  event  of  a  con- 
flict with  Russia  they  could  count  upon 
the  active  aid  of  Rumania,  or  at  least 
upon  a  benevolent  neutrality.  So  when 
the  war  broke  out  the  old  king  called  a 
meeting  of  the  cabinet,  and  advocated  in- 
stant mobilization.  The  ministers  heartily 
agreed,  suggesting  that,  of  course,  the 
movement  of  the  army  would  be  directed 
against  Austria,  Rumania's  "natural 
enemy."*  King  Charles  indignantly  de- 
clared that  it  would  be  against  Russia. 

"I  am  a  Hohenzollern,  and  I  have 
pledged  my  word!"  he  cried. 

"Your  majesty,"  returned  one  of  the 
ministers  gravely,  "we  know  no  Hohen- 
zollerns.  Your  majesty  is  sovereigrn  of 
the  Rumanian  people." 

After  the  council  had  adjourned,  the 
king,  so  the  story  goefi,  sent  for  General 
Averesco,  commanding  a  division  of  the 
army  stationed  at  Bucharest,  and  suggest- 
ed a  coup  d'etat,  involving  the  arrest  of 
the  ministers  and  a  subsequent  declara- 
tion of  war  against  Russia. 

"Sire,"    the    soldier    replied,     "you 
would  be  the  first  victim!" 

Shortly  thereafter  King  Charles  died, 
probably  of  a  broken  heart. 

Constantine  of  Greece  is  made  of  stern- 
er stuff.  The  famous  Greek  statesman, 
Eleutherios  Venizelos,  is  one  of  the  truly 
grreat  figures  of  European  politics.  Backed 
by  the  inclinations  of  the  people,  the 
obligations  of  treaty,  and  the  manifest 
interests  of  his  country,  Venizelos  in- 
sisted that  Greece  should  strike  in  on  the 
side  of  the  Allies.  Against  him  was  one 
strong-willed  woman — Queen  Sophia,  the 
sister  of  the  Kaiser. 

She  was  married  to    the    then    crown 


prince  in  1889.  Naturally,  she  abandoned 
the  Lutheran  faith  and  became  a  member 
of  the  Greek  Church,  a  step  which  in- 
furiated her  brother.  The  result  was  a 
bitter  quarrel,  for  the  young  princess  was 
as  self-willed  as  her  imperial  and  imperi- 
ous relative.  The  Kaiser,  it  is  declared, 
carried  his  resentment  to  the  length  of 
encouraging  German  officers  to  enlist  in 
the  Turkish  war  against  Greece,  and  thus 
helped  to  crush  the  Greek  armies  at 
Domoko  and  Larissa  in  1897. 

The  disastrous  outcome  of  this  war 
made  King  George  so  unpopular  that  but 
for  Venizelos  he  would  probably  have  had 
to  abdicate.  Venizelos  smashed  the  mili- 
tary clique  and  brought  about  a  true  con- 
stitutional government;  but  Prince  Con- 
stantine was  forced  to  leave  the  country 
for  a  time.  He  also  had  a  serious  dis- 
agreement with  his  wife. 

This  gave  the  Kaiser  an  opportunity  to 
play  politics.  He  patched  things  up  with 
his  sister,  and  effetced  a  reconciliation  be- 
tween her  and  her  husband,  of  whom  he 
made  much.  Venizelos  arranged  matters 
at  home,  and  Constantine  was  finally  able 
to  return  as  nominal  commander-in-chief 
of  the  army.  The  war  of  1912  made  him  a 
military  hero,  and  the  assassination  of  his 
father  brought  him  to  the  throne. 

Supported  by  the  queen  and  the  Ger- 
man influences  that  she  had  introduced 
into  Greece,  and  strong  in  the  newly-won 
regard  of  his  people,  Constantine  defied 
Venizelos  when  the  great  premier  insist- 
ed on  going  to  the  aid  of  Serbia.  He  dis- 
solved the  Boule,  the  national  legislature, 
which  was  his  right,  but  the  new  elections 
returned  Venizelos  to  power.  Again  he 
dissolved  the  Boule,  which  was  a  defiance 
of  the  popular  will.  The  army  had  been 
mobilized,  and  the  queen's  faction  now 
succeeded  in  holding  an  election  which  did 
not  return  Venizelos  to  power.  The  whole 
procedure  was  in  line  with  the  best  tra- 
ditions of  Bismarck. 

There  are  indications  that  this  high- 
handed procedure  may  yet  bear  evil  fruit. 
The  traditional  friends  of  Greece — Eng- 
land and  France  - —  have  turned  cold. 
They  have  seized  Salonika  and  the  hinter- 
land; and  in  Greece,  if  current  report 
speaks  true,  there  are  mutterings  of  a 
revolution  and  a  republic,  with  Venizelos 
at  the  head. 

King  Ferdinand,  the  new  ruler  of  Ru- 
mania, does  not  seem  to  possess  the  hardi- 
hood to  get  himself  into  this  sort  of  a 
situation,  and,  as  has  been  indicated,  his 
shrift  would  probably  be  exceedingly  short 
if  he  attempted  it.  The  conflict  in  his  case 
is  not  so  complicated.  Nothing  pulls  him 
toward  the  central  powers  save  his  own 


ties  of  blood  and  trainirig.  He  is  a  Hohen- 
zollern, a  jiephew  of  the  late  king;  but 
his  wife,  Queen  Mary,  is  English.  She  i» 
a  daughter  of  the  late  Duke  of  Edinburgh 
—who  was  for  a  time  a  reigning  German 
prince  as  Duke  of  Saxe-Cobourg-Gotha — 
and  is  a  first  cousin  of  England's  present 
ruler.  It  is  understood  that  her  sympa- 
thies are  with  England,  and  she  has  man- 
aged to  give  an  English  flavor  to  court 
affairs. 

The  feelings  and  interests  of  the  Ru- 
manians are  with  the  Allies.  They  are 
proud  of  their  Latin  blood,  and  claim  re- 
lationship with  the  Italians  and  the 
French.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that 
Rumania  has  been  cynically  selfish  in  her 
foreign  relations,  and  it  is  not  likely  that 
ties  of  kinship  would  grip  her  if  her  ma- 
terial interests  did  not  point  in  the  same 
direction.  Transylvania  and  the  Buko- 
wina,  both  Austrian,  are  chiefly  Ruman- 
ian in  blood,  and  she  wants  them. 

When  the  hour  comes,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  she  will  bid  for  these  coveted 
provinces,  regardless  of  her  German  king. 
Ferdinand  is  not  expected  to  make  much 
of  a  protest.  He  is  not  a  militarist,  for  one 
thing.  He  is  forty-nine  years  old,  and 
had  rather  a  gay  youth.  When  he  settled 
down,  his  habits  took  a  scientific  turn. 
He  is  fond  of  study  and  quiet,  and  is  not 
personally  inclined  towards  an  ambitious 
foreign  policy. 

In  this  respect  he  is  the  direct  anti- 
thesis of  King  Gustave  of  Sweden,  who 
has  about  as  parlous  a  part  to  play  as  any 
monarch  in  Europe.  King  Gustave,  while 
he  is  of  the  line  of  Bernadotte,  and  the 
blood  of  a  French  notary  courses  through 
his  veins,  does  not  like  to  be  reminded  of 
the  wonderful  soldier  of  fortune  who 
hewed  his  way  to  a  throne. 

He  should  have  been  a  Hohenzollern, 
and  perhaps  regrets  that  he  is  not  one. 
He  believes  in  the  divine  right  of  kings, 
and  is  a  little  impatient  of  constitutions. 
He  is  a  bosom  friend  of  the  Kaiser,  and 
his  queen.  Princess  Victoria  of  Baden, 
has  openly  avowed  her  ardent  sympathy 
with  Germany. 

Long  before  this  war  broke  out,  Ger- 
man propaganda  found  a  rich  field  in 
Stockholm.  The  Czar's  encroachments 
upon  the  autonomy  of  Finland — which 
was  for  centuries  a  Swedish  province — 
sowed  excellent  seed,  and  fear  and  hatred 
of  Russia  were  easily  fanned  into  a  fire. 
King  Gustave  came  out  for  a  large  in- 
crease of  the  national  armament,  and 
came  out  right  in  the  open,  too.  For  this 
he  was  denounced  in  the  Swedish  parlia- 
ment. A  constitutional  sovereign  is  not 
supposed  to  have  such  convictions  in  re- 
gard to  domestic  affairs. 

Swedish  politics  were  at  high  tension 
when  the  war  flamed  through  Europe, 
adding  greatly  to  the  difficulties  and  perils 
of  the  northern  country's  position.  She 
lies,  as  it  were,  between  two  lines  of  guns. 
Her  ports  have  been  used  constantly  as 
shipping-points  for  supplies  and  muni- 
tions imported  into  Sweden  for  export  to 
Germany.  This  has  resulted  in  much 
hampering  of  Swedish  trade  by  the  Brit- 
ish navy.  At  the  same  time,  Britain  and 
her  allies  want  materials  of  war  to  pass 
through  Sweden  into  Russia,  and  the 
Swedish  government  has  placed  obstacles 
in  the  path  of  this  traffic.  Endless  com- 
plications have  arisen,  and  it  was  recently 
reported  that  King  Gustave  had  appealed 
to  the  United  States  for  united  action 
against  England. 

So  much  for  King  Gustave.  His  brother 
monarch,  King  Haakon  of  Norway,  also 
has  troubles  besides  those  brought  on  by 
the  war.    He  was  formerly  Prince  Charles 
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of  Denmark,  and  was  called  to  his  present 
throne  after  the  dissolution  of  Norway's 
union  with  Sweden.  The  Norwegians  did 
not  take  him  because  they  wanted  him 
or  any  other  king.  They  are  sturdy  re- 
publicans at  heart;  but  they  hesitated 
about  launching  a  republic  when  their 
existence  as  an  independent  nation  was 
none  too  secure.  The  man  whom  they 
chose  as  their  titular  ruler  was  a  Scandi- 
navian prince,  and  his  wife  was  the 
Princess  Maud,  third  daughter  of  Edward 
VII  of  England.  It  was  felt  that  his  pres- 
ence on  the  throne  of  the  new  kingdom 
would  help  to  secure  powerful  backing. 

The  strong  republican  element  in  Nor- 
way, however,  have  made  it  none  too 
pleasant  for  the  royal  family.  The  per- 
sonal and  private  life  of  Haakon  and  his 
wife  is  openly  criticized,  though  it  has 
been  remarkably  blameless  and  beautiful. 
According  to  quiet  diplomatic  report  and 
open  newspaper  remarks,  they  are  not 
even  popular  socially  at  Christiania. 

King  Christian  of  Denmark  is  in  a 
position  which  approximates  that  of  his 
royal  neighbor  of  Sweden,  excepting  that 
the  dread  of  his  people  is  Germany  and 
not  Russia — the  Germany  of  Bismarckian 
ideals,  which  in  an  unprovoked  and  cynical 
war  tore  from  Denmark  two  of  her  fairest 
provinces.  King  Christian  is  married  to  a 
German  princess,  Alexandrine  of  Mecklen- 
burg, and  her  sympathies  are  understood 
to  be  with  her  fatherland.  Christian 
himself  has  kept  quiet,  but  the  war  has 
greatly  disturbed  the  political  and  com- 
mercial relations  of  his  little  country. 

Queen  Wilhelmina,  the  only  feminine 
sovereign  in  Europe,  has  possibly  the 
least  enviable  position  of  all.  Her  coun- 
try, while  at  peace,  is  suffering  all  the 
troubles  of  war,  excepting  that  of  inva- 
sion. Her  consort  is  a  German  prince- 
Henry  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin.  He  has 
managed  to  give  something  of  a  German 
tone  to  the  court  and  the  official  life  of 
Holland,  and  is  consequently  about  as 
popular  with  the  Dutch  people  as  the 
black  death. 

Dutch  newspapers  controlled  by  the 
German  propaganda  have  insolently 
•printed  threats  against  the  integrity  of 
Holland,  and  gone  unrebuked.  Wilhel- 
imina's  overwhelming  horror  is  of  a  Ger- 
man invasion.  With  this  in  mind,  she  has, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  war,  done  every- 
thing possible  to  prevent  the  growth  of 
ill-feeling.  The  government  even  went  so 
far  as  to  arrest  an  editor  who  had  de- 
rfiounced  the  Kaiser.  But  the  situation  is 
•tense,  and  many  observers  think  that  the 
'breach  between  the  throne  and  the  people 
is  growing  wider  and  wider.  If  this  is 
true,  it  is  one  of  the  tragedies  of  the  war, 
for  only  a  few  years  ago  Wilhelmina  was 
the  best-loved  sovereign  in  Europe. 

King  Alphonso  of  Spain,  whose  wife  is 
an  English  princess,  Victoria  of  Batten- 
berg,  first  cousin  to  King  George,  is  wholly 
English  in  his  sympathies;  and  as  there  is 
no  important  influence  in  Spain  in  any 
other  direction,  Alphonso  is  a  lucky  mon- 
arch. With  him,  family  ties,  inclination 
and  national  policy  all  go  hand  in  hand. 
It  is  true  that  by  descent  he  is  a  Hapsburg, 
but  it  is  a  far  cry  to  that  relationship, 
and  the  perils  of  the  house  of  Austria  sit 
lightly  with  Alphonso. 

The  other  heads  that  wear  neutral  dia- 
dems are  lying  so  uneasily  that  some  of 
them  seem  to  be  coming  to  the  conclusion 
vthat  the  crown  is  hardly  worth  the  cost. 


The  "Boss"  of  the  Russian  Court 

A  Priest  of  Mysterious  Origin  i»  Credited  With  Wide  Powers 


IN  the  course  of  an  article  on  "Inside 
Russia"  in  Collier's,  Richard  Wash- 
burn Child — in  which,  by  the  way,  he 
effectually  dispels  the  idea  that  Russia  is, 
in  any  sense,  beaten — a  new  figure  is  pre- 
sented. Who  has  heard  of  Razputin,  the 
hermit  priest,  the  Court  "boss"  of  Russia? 
This  is  the  way  Child  tells  about  this 
mystic  figure : 

So  it  is  that  the  court  of  the  Czar  is  pic- 
tured as  an  institution  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
a  court  in  which  intrigue  and  conspiracy 
always  move.  There  is  a  definite  court 
party  which  shows  itself  in  politics  and 
always  upon  the  side  of  reaction.  There 
is  the  Black  Hundred.  There  is  Princess 
Ignatiaovna,  whose  brilliant   salons   are 
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Teacher:    "No,  Willie!   No  peace  until 
you  have  learned  your  lesson." 


said  to  originate  many  a  delicate  plan.  A 
member  of  an  imperial  ballet,  through 
her  relationship  with  a  noble  of  the  inner 
circle,  is  said  to  determine  contracts  for 
munitions.  There  are  stories  that  the 
Empress  Dowager  Marie,  mother  of  the 
Czar,  is  not  pleased  that  the  Czarevitch, 
now  in  his  twelfth  year,  has  passed  safely 
through  a  childhood  of  delicate  health  and 
is  still  in  existence,  and  that  the  reason 
for  this  is  that  she  would  prefer  a  dif- 
ferent line  of  succession.  The  story  is  cir- 
culated that  this  young  Alexis  is  suffering 
from  tuberculosis:  that  he  is  a  hopeless 
weakling.  This  story  and  others  like  it 
are  refuted  by  the  appearance  of  the  heir 
apparent  himself,  who,  with  his  father, 
goes  amongst  the  troops.  He  plays  hard 
and  is  a  great  favorite  among  the  big- 
hearted  Russian  soldiers  around  the  so- 
called  palace  at  Mogilev,  the  general 
staff  headquarters  of  the  Czar,  and  at 
places  nearer  the  trenches. 

"A  fine  boy!"  said  privates  to  me  with 
enthusiasm. 

But,  none  the  le.ss,  the  court  of  the  Czar, 
whether  or  not  the  whispered  stories  are 
false  or  true,  is  a  court  painted  by  gossips 
as  medieval,  and  around  it  are  woven 
stories  of  strange  and  sinister  machina- 


tions. No  one  of  good  sense  finds  much  in 
these  stories  to  believe,  but  there  is  one 
personality  whose  presence  at  court  tends 
to  give  credence  to  almost  any  rumor.  He 
has  brought  into  the  regime  of  the  dy- 
nasty a  flavor  of  centuries  gone.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  believe  that  such  a  person  could 
exist  in  such  a  place  in  the  year  1916. 

Have  you  ever  heard  of  Razputin? 

Razputin  was  a  hermit  priest  in  Si- 
beria. No  one  can  say  exactly  by  what 
steps  or  plans  or  devices  he  came  to  Petro- 
grad.  First  he  was  a  hermit  priest  in 
Siberia,  a  person  affecting  mysticism,  and^ 
then  suddenly  he  became  the  most  extra- 
ordinary figure  in  the  empire.  Conver- 
sation about  him  is  conducted  in  hushed 
voices  and  he  is  credited  with  a  vast  and 
menacing  power.  From  a  little  cottage  he 
jumped  into  the  midst  of  the  Czar's 
family.  He  was  like  a  giant  appearing  out 
of  a  bottle.  Some  one  had  rubbed  a  magic 
lamp. 

Perhaps  members  of  the  Czar's  house- 
hold can  explain  the  story  of  Razputin. 
No  one  else  knows.  Some  say  he  is  the 
creature  of  an  intriguing  circle  of  cour- 
tiers who  have  "planted"  Razputin  in  the 
Winter  Palace;  others  tell  the  questioner 
that  Razputin  is  supposed  to  have  magic 
powers  by  which  the  life  or  health  of  the 
young  Czarevitch  may  be  preserved. 

His  function  is  uncertain.  He  may  act 
as  spiritual  adviser  to  the  Czar  or  the 
Czarina ;  he  may  act  as  a  doctor  applying 
mystic  boons;  he  may  be  the  tool  of  in- 
trigue, or  he  may  be  one  of  those  rare, 
dark,  rough  individuals  who  in  the  history 
of  monarchies  have  been  able  to  worm 
themselves  into  the  very  household  of  the 
sovereign.  In  any  case,  his  is  the  strang- 
est figure  in  the  world.  He  is  almost  il- 
literate, and  yet  he  is  a  power  in  Russia. 

Huge  in  stature  and  countenance,  with 
massive  features  which  are  capable  of  ex- 
pressing a  kindliness  or  a  giant's  pas- 
sions, Razputin  is  a  rather  unclean  and 
greasy  person  who  dresses  by  preference 
in  a  slovenly  hermit's  robe,  over  the  collar 
of  which  hangs  the  dark  hair  of  his  enor- 
mous leonine  head  and  down  the  front  of 
which  falls  his  priest's  beard.  He  is 
under  forty. 

"And  yet  he  has  an  air  of  extraordinary 
magnetism,"  said  one  who  comes  into  con- 
tact with  him. 

Not  long  ago  a  young  peasant  girl, 
claiming  that  Razputin  had  done  her  a 
great  wrong,  stuck  a  knife  into  him.  No 
one  who  had  heard  of  Razputin  was  sur- 
prised; whatever  may  be  his  holiness  of 
spirit,  far  and  wide  and  even  among  cul- 
tured Russians  he  is  considered  to  be  a 
dangerous  profligate. 

"But  no  one  will  come  forward  to  pre- 
sent the  evidence,"  I  was  told.  "Razputin 
has  great  power— woe  betide  the  person 
who  calls  down  his  hatred!  Only  one  per- 
son has  dared  to  tweak  the  nose  of  this 
man.  That  was  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas. 
When  Razputin  insisted  upon  visiting  the 
fighting  front,  the  grand  duke  sent  word 
that  it  would  be  easier  for  Razputin  to  go 
down  than  to  go  back.  So  the  priest  stayed 
away.  That  was  characteristic  of  the 
Grand  Duke.  He  was  loved,  but  he  was 
feared.    Even   Razputin   feared   him." 

And  so  this  medieval  figure  throws  its 
shadow  across  the  court  of  the  Czar,  in- 
viting the  currency  of  strange,  wild  tales, 
and  giving  to  Russia  another  broad  stripe 
of  the  color  of  mystery  and  menace. 
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A  New  View  of  the  Mexican  Situation 

An  American  Writer  Oives  the  Mexican  Viewpoint 


THE  trouble  between  Mexico  and  the 
United  States  has  reached  so  acute 
a  stage  that  few  can  see  any  out- 
come but  war  to  the  finish.  To  the  out- 
side world  Mexico  appears  to  be  a  country 
of  murderers,  bent  on  slaughter  and  rob- 
bery, continually  unsettled,  constitutional- 
ly unfitted  to  govern  itself.  Casually  it 
would  appear  that  Uncle  Sam  has  spared 
the  rod  too  long.  But  Lincoln  StefTens 
gives  another  view  of  things  in  Every- 
body's Magazine.  He  gives  us  something 
of  the  Mexican  viewpoint.  This  is  the  way 
he  has  sized  up  the  situation : 

All  Americans  resident  in  Mexico  know 
the  hate,  the  watchful,  waiting  hate  of  the 
Mexican  for  the  American. 

"Hate  you?"  said  a  wild  young  Mexi- 
can officer  to  me  one  day  on  a  troop-train. 
"The  Mexican  hate  for  you  Gringos  would 
put  joy  into  the  supreme  passion  of  rape, 
fire  into  the  flames  of  arson,  virtue  into 
robbery,  and  a  crown  of  glory  on  death 
and  defeat  at  war  with  you." 

When  I  laughed  in  the  face  of  his  hate 
and  remarked  that  it  was  too  well-ex- 
pressed to  be  deeper  than  his  mind,  he 
choked:  "Both,  both  with  our  heads  and 
our  hearts,  we  hate  you." 

"Yes,"  said  a  thoughtful  member  of 
Carranza's  cabinet  circle,  "there  is  hatred 
among  us  for  you,  and  it  is  dangerous; 
as  a  prejudice  it  is  very  dangerous.  But 
also  it  has  reasons  for  being,  and  the 
reasons  can  be  reasoned  with — and  in 
time  removed.    If  there  be  time." 

True.  The  enmity  in  Mexico  against 
"the  Colossus  of  the  North,"  as  they  call 
the  United  States,  is  all  sorts  of  hate  held 
by  all  sorts  of  people  there.  It  is  reason- 
able and  unreasonable;  it  is  thought  and 
felt;  it  is  open-eyed  and  it  is  blind;  it  is 
suspicious  and  experience.  It  is  racial, 
religious,  economic,  and  it  is  historical. 
We  did  take  away  from  Mexico  Texas, 
New  Mexico,  California — the  whole  of  our 
great  Southwest;  and  their  school  his- 
tories tell  their  story  of  it;  and  their 
story  is  one  of  good  American  excuses  to 
cover  a  bad  slaveholder's  conspiracy  with 
traitorous  Spanish  and  Mexican  aristo- 
crats. 

True  or  false,  they  believe  their  story. 
And  they  see  that  the  Americans  in  Mexico, 
typically,  and  the  Americans  along  the 
border,  and  some  other  Americans — prac- 
tically all  the  Americans  the  Mexican 
people  know  or  know  about — belonged  to, 
thrived  with,  and  liked  the  old  Diaz  re- 
gime, and  are  openly  or  secretly  against 
the  Mexican  revolutionary  movement. 
They  think  that  the  American  ambass- 
ador, Henry  Lane  Wilson,  was  in  the  plot 
to  overthrow  and  kill  Madero,  the  prophet 
of  their  revolt.  They  know  that  leading 
Americans,  with  other  foreigners,  were 
with  and  for  Huerta,  the  military  auto- 
crat, and,  failing  him,  are  now  asking  for 
Villa,  or  any  other  "strong  man,"  like 
Diaz,  like  a  czar,  like  an  American  boss — 
any  tyrant  that  will  put  down  the  Mexi- 
can people,  make  them  go  back  to  work 
for  American  and  other  masters.  They 
may  need,  but  they  don't  want,  the  Ameri- 
can boss  system  in  politics  and  the  rush- 
ing American  industrial  organization 
which  turns  out  a  few  rich  and  many 
poor.       That's    what   they    are   fighting 


against.  They  have  other  ideals,  and, 
better  or  worse,  they  prefer  theirs.  We, 
sure  of  the  superior  excellence  of  ours, 
we  continue  to  thrust  ours  upon  them — 
our  ideals,  our  ideas,  our  virtues,  and  also 
(as  they  see)  our  vices,  and  our  methods, 
and  our  corruption;  and  all  for  their 
good.  This  is  the  height  of  our  offending : 
our  philanthropy. 

"If,"  said  a  Mexican  statesman  to  me  at 
Eagle  Pass  last  fall,  "if  you  Americans 
would  look  across  the  border  theie  and 
say  that  Mexico  is  a  rich  country  and 
beautiful,  and  that  you  covet  it;  that  we 
Mexicans  are  a  weak  people  and  you  are 
strong;  and  that,  therefore,  you  are  going 
to  come  over  and  take  Mexico — we  could 
understand  that.  We  would  fight,  and  we 
would  probably  die,  but  we  would'nt  hate 
you  so  much." 

The  careless  correspondents  with  Per- 
shing's careless  troops  describe  what  they 
see  on  Villa's  trail:  the  burning  alkali 
desert  and  the  blazing,  bareboned  moun- 
tains; the  abandoned  villages  and  the  star- 
ing old  men  and  women  and  little  children 
along  the  vacant  way.  I've  been  in  that 
country,  and  that  isn't  what  I  see  there 

I  see  the  suspicious,  hateful  eyes  of  all 
the  able-bodied  Mexicans,  men  and  women, 
watching  from  behind  distant  rocks  and 
brush  the  passing  of  our  soldiers,  watch- 
ing and  waiting  for  the  word  to  come 
from  their  chiefs  to  attack,  and  not  as  an 
army;  not  yet;  but  one  by  one,  as  snipers, 
till,  having  found  out  how  well  they  can 
shoot  and  hide  and  run — both  the  men  and 
the  women — and  having  gathered  from 
all  the  climates  of  all  their  great  wild 
country,  they  can  pour  down  upon  our  few 
thousands  a  deluge  of  people,  mad  to  kill 
or  die. 

For  the  Mexicans  are  not  afraid  to  die. 
During  the  last  five  months  when  I  was 
in  Mexico  scores  of  them,  of  all  classes 
and  kinds,  were  stood  up  against  a  wall 
and  shot.  I  never  went  to  see  "the  sight," 
but  I  questioned  acquaintances  who  did, 
and  no  witness  said  he  ever  saw  a  Mexi- 
can quail  or  even  flinch  before  the  rifles 
leveled  at  his  breast;  not  one. 

A  war  with  Mexico  is  very  likely  to  be 
a  war  of  extermination.  The  people,  the 
common  people,  all  go  to  war  there,  the 
women  and  children  along  with  the  men. 
The  women  and  children  forage  and  do  the 
camp  work,  but  when  the  men  drop,  the 
women  frequently  pick  up  the  rifles  and 
continue  the  fire.  So  the  Mexican  people 
will  be  at  our  battles  with  them.  We  can 
get  at  them.  And  we'll  defeat  them. 
Every  intelligent  Mexican  I  ever  spoke 
with  about  it,  admitted  that  in  the  end 
we  would  be  victorious. 

But  also  they  say,  and  tha  Americans 
who  know  this  people  say,  that  before 
the  end  we  shall  have  to  slaughter  the 
Mexican  race  as  we  did  the  Indians.  If 
that  is  so,  I  say  that  our  victory  would 
be  a  disgrace  to  us  and  a  disaster  to  the 
world,  and  that  the  men  and  the  interests, 
American,  Spanish,  Mexican,  British, 
German,  and  Roman,  that  are  risking 
such  a  monumental  crime — they  can  not 
have  thought  out  what  they  are  praying 
and  plotting  and  lying  and  paying  out 
good  money  for. 

And  yet  that's  what  some  people  are 
doing.  That's  what  my  friend  was  hoping 
for  in  Vera  Cruz.  That's  what  a  lot  of 
foreigners  I  know  are  hoping  and  praying 


for  in  other  parts  of  Mexico:  intervention, 
and  the  wild  hate  and  the  mad  war  it  will 
turn  loose  upon  us.  That  was  Huerta's 
idea  when,  in  despair  of  our  Govern- 
ment's recognition  of  his  effort  to  set  up 
another  Diaz  regime,  he  tempted  Presi- 
dent Wilson  to  land  American  troops  in 
Vera  Cruz.  He  thought  the  Mexican 
people  would  rise  up  as  one  man — no,  as 
fifteen  million  men,  women,  and  children 
— and  kill,  rape,  or  rob  every  American 
in  Mexico,  and  then  go  on  into  a  war  upon 
the  American  people —  for  him. 

And  that's  what  Villa  or — since  Villa 
doesn't  think  much — that's  what  the  men 
and  the  interests  back  of  Villa  thought 
when  they  planned  that  raid  into  New 
Mexico,  and  drew  our  watching,  waiting 
army  into  old  Mexico  after — the  bandit. 
They  thought  that  that  would  be  inter- 
vention, and  that  that  would  arouse  and 
unite  all  classes,  tribes,  and  parties  of 
the  Mexican  people,  from  Carranza  down, 
into  one  nation  to  fight  with  Villa  against 
our  people. 

It's  treason  we  are  talking  about:  inter- 
national treason;  treason  to  Mexico  in 
Mexico  and  treason  to  the  United  State.? 
in  the  United  States.  And  it's  war  the 
traitors  are  plotting.  With  the  picture  of 
Europe  before  them,  "bandits"  in  "bar- 
barous" Mexico,  "Citizens"  of  the  "civi- 
lized" United  States,  and  "subjects"  of 
other  "Christian"  nations  are  for  war  in 
America ! 

President  Wilson  says  so.  We  all  know 
now  that  that  raid  from  Mexico  into 
New  Mexico  was  expected  on  our  side  of 
the  border.  The  ammunition  for  it  was 
sent  from  here — to  come  back  and  be  used 
to  shoot  our  people.  The  border  news- 
papers had  it  as  front-page  "spreads." 
American  soldiers  knew  and  spoke  of  it 
two  days  before  it  happened.  And  four 
days  ahead  of  the  event  the  State  De- 
partment at  Washington  advised  the  War 
Department  that  it  was  planned  to  occur. 
Now  President  Wilson  has  the  informa- 
tion of  all  the  agents  of  the  State  De- 
partment; of  the  representatives  in  Mex- 
ico and  along  our  border  of  all  the  depart- 
ments, including  the  secret  service,  which 
is  very  strong  and  very  active  down  there. 
He  inquired  into  this  matter,  and  he  took 
time  to  get  and  to  consider  all  the  infor- 
mation available.  And  on  March  twenty- 
six,  after  two  weeks  of  inquiry  and 
thought,  he  said  in  a  public  statement 
that  "there  were  persons  along  the  border 
actively  engaged  in  creating  friction  be- 
tween •  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  the  de  facto  Government  of 
Mexico  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about 
intervention  in  the  interest  of  certain 
owners  of  Mexican  properties." 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
would  not  make  a  charge  of  that  nature 
without  knowledge.  He  didn't  give  his 
evidence,  but  he  must  have  it,  with  names 
and  dates  and,  possibly,  prices.  I  have  it 
on  good  authority  that  he  has,  and  that  he 
is  to  be  asked  to  give  the  names  of  "the 
sinster  and  unscruplous  influences  afoot" 
to  bring  on  a  war  by  getting  some  careless 
soldier  or  mob  to  kick  that  dynamite  of 
hate  that  lies  all  over  Mexico  where  our 
soldiers  are  pursuing  "a  bandit."  I  hope 
President  Wilson  will  not  publish  those 
names.  If  he  did,  the  American  people 
would  demand  that  those  men  be  shot  or 
hanged,  and  when  that  was  done,  they'd 
be  sated  and  satisfied.  They  might  never 
care  to  know  then  what  was  the  matter 
down  there. 

I  lived  three  months  in  that  ancient, 
modern  old  Tory  capital — Mexico  City — 
among  my  own  countrymen  and  the  other 
foreigners,  but  in  touch    also    with    the 
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Mexican  critics  of  the  Carranzista  re- 
me,  both  reactionary  and  radical.  Then 
dropped  down  to  Queretaro,  the  revolu- 
onary  capital,  rejoined  the  First  Chief, 
id  made  with  him  and  his  government  a 
ng,  slow  journey  through  rich,  fat 
estern  Mexico:  from  the  temperate  cli- 
ate  of  the  plateau,  up  into  the  mining 
!gions  and  down  through  the  hot  tropics 
■  the  west  coast:  Irapuato,  Guanajuanto, 
uadalajara,  Colima  to  Manzanillo  on 
e  Pacific  Ocean,  and  back. 

It  took  a  month,  for  again  we  stopped 
.,  every  collection  of  people,  municipal 
.■  rural.  And  here  also  life  was  resum- 
;g.  The  planting,  the  building — all  the 
.:tivities  were  farther  advanced  than  in 
e  north.  Mexico  is  going  back  to  work, 
isurely  work,  but  with  that  sun  and  that 

il  and  those  mines — productive.  No 
;)vernment  can  stop  it.  Will  the  Carran- 
ista  government  help   it?     What  about 

at  government? 

The  Carranzistas  only  tolerated  me. 
tiere  were  individual  exceptions;  I  made 
,'me  friends,  but  in  general  I  was  merely 

ffered  in  those  trains  all  those  three 
onths  of  travel.  So  were  the  two  to  five 
■■  six  other  Americans  who  from  time  to 
'me  were  there.  Mot  that  we  were  not 
■operly  treated  as  guests;  Mexican  hos- 
'tality  is  most  punctilious.  No,  we  Grin- 
)>s  shared  the  good  though  very  simple 

re  of  the  li  irst  Chief  and  his  cabinet. 

ost  of  the  time  I  was  at  his  own  table. 

e  were  sometimes    forgotten,    but    we 

3re  always  welcome  at  the  fiestas,  re- 

ptions,   dances   and  other   functions   in 

t    towns  we  visited.    We  were  not  told, 

•  in  the  close  confinement  of  the  presi- 

tial  train  we  couldn't  help  knowing  a 

"1  deal  of  what  was  going  on.    We  saw 

hosts  at  close  range;  we    heard    the 

■jblems  and  the  policies  of  the  govern- 
lent  discussed,  sometimes  with  an  inti- 
late  sense  of  the  differences  among  them. 

Jt — and  this  is  my  point,  which  I  want 

make  without  the  slightest  implication 
I  reproach — I  was  not  treated  in  a  way 
ilculated   to  prejudice  my  judgment  in 

'or  of  the  Carranzistas.  And  this  is  my 

ligment: 

<(')ioi-  Carranza  and  his  inner  circle  of 
ifiers  are  as  sincere,  as  honest,  as  de- 

nnincd,  and — as  perplexed  a  group  of 

tlical  reformers  as  I  ever  saw  (or  heard 

ur  read  about)  in  power. 

Which  is  one  reason  for  the  opposition 

him. 

'ne  day  in  Mexico  City  a  big  American 

cessionaire  was  damning  Carranza.     I 

marked,  however,  that  he  didn't  put 
'shonesty  into  the  catalogue  of  his  faults. 

"Oh,   no,"   he   answered,   "he's  honest. 

e  know  that."    And,  with  a  laugh,  he 

(led :     "We   know  it,  because  we  tried 

m." 

"arranza  and  his  party  are  on  the  job 

leconstructing  a  state  of  society  that 

s  been  all  shot  to  pieces  by  a  long  and  a 

etty  thorough  revolution.  Governments, 

■ids,    bridges,    factories,    whole    towns, 

1  many,  many  buildings  have  been  de- 

oyed.    Only  some  old  false  ideas,  be- 

fs,  and  hopes  are  left;  and  they  hinder. 

it  the  revolution,  the  military,  the  de- 

uctive  process  seems  to  be  over;  it  is 

r,  if  the  First  Chief  succeeds  in  his 

licy  of  staving  off  all  critical  act:!  and 

Jues  till  they  can  be  fought  out,  without 

ma. 

But  the  effects  of  the  revolution  and 
■  forces  set  free  by  it  are  felt  still.  Men, 
rnitive  demons  like  Villa,  who  were 
!  ned  loose  in  the  war,  are  at  large; 
uiy  of  them.  Villa  is  but  one  of  the 
pe.  Then,  too,  Indians,  peons,  servants, 
:  d   slaves,   the   descendants  of   a  high- 


The  Drink 


for  Little  Folks 


It  is  well-known  that  tea  and 
coffee  are  harmful  to  children,  but 
they  crave  a  hot,  invigorating  drink 
at  table,  just  like  older  folks,  and 
they  should  have  it. 

Both  tea  and  coffee  contain  "caf- 
feine," a  drug  which  physicians  and 
food  experts  say  retards  body  devel- 
opment and  hinders  mental  progress. 


INSTANT 


POSTUM 


is  the  ideal  table  beverage  for  children. 

Postum  has  a  rich,  snappy  taste,  and  is  absolutely  free  from  einy 
drug  or  harmful  substance. 

This  delicious  pure  food-drink  is  made  of  whole  wheat  roasted 
with  a  bit  of  wholesome  molasses. 

Postum  is  wonderfully  attractive  to  children  and  brings  satisfac- 
tion and  happiness  to  everyone  at  table,  including  older  folks  who 
want  to  keep  youthful  health  and  spirit. 


« 


There's  a  Reason"  for  POSTUM 


Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 


Canadian  Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Ltd.,  Windsor,  Out. 


Cook  is  Triumphant 


She  found  the  store  still  open,  and  got  her  bottle  of 
Bovrii  after  all.  But  it  was  a  close  thing!  And  where 
would  her  sauces,  her  soups  and  her  gravy  have  been 
to-night  without  that  spoonful  of  Bovrii  which  makes 
them  so  much  richer  and  more  savoury?  Bovrii  is 
the  concentrated  essence  of  the  best  beef,  and  clever 
cooks  would  not  be  without  it  for  worlds. 

Of  all  Slores,  etc.,  1-oz.  25c.:  2-o2.  400.:  4-oz.  70c.;  8-oz.  $].30.;   16-oz.  $2.25.       Bovrii 
Cordial,  large.  $1.25:  5-oz.  40c.     16-oz.  Johnston's  Fluid  Beef  (Vimbos)  $1.20. 
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I  'HE  first  cake  of  Ivory  Soap  was  made 
in  1 879.  That  Ivory  Soap  has  survived 
the  years  and  attained  an  immense  sale 
despite  the  keen  competition  of  soaps  that 
followed  in  its  wake  proves  that  it  meets  a 
need  and  meets  it  best. 

The  need  is  for  a  white,  mild,  pure,  floating 
soap  to  sell  at  a  price  within  reach  of  all. 
Ivory  Soap  best  meets  this  need  because  it 
is  a  white,  mild,  pure,  floating  soap  of  the 
highest  grade  and  sells  for  five  cents. 

There  are  any  number  of  soaps  claiming  to 
be  as  good  as  Ivory  but  every  one  of  them 
is  lacking  in  one  or  more  of  the  desirable 
qualities  w^hich  have  given  Ivory  Soap  its 
long  life  and  ever-growing  popularity. 


5  CENTS 


IVORY  SOAP . 


.99^0^  PURE 


FLO^'^^ii  ■^ 


looty  Soap  13  made  in  the  Procter  &  Gamble  factories  at  Hamilton,  Canada. 


spirited  race,  conquered  and  long  re 
pressed  by  generations  of  force  and  kind 
ness,  were  freed,  armed,  and  told  to  "g( 
to  it."  And  they  went  to  it,  and  the} 
liked  it,  and  they  are  reluctant  to  give  uj 
vice  and  leisure,  adventure  and  power,  t< 
go  back  to  work.  Europe  will  have  to  dea 
with  this  problem  when  the  nations  tun 
to  reconstruction  after  their  war.  Mexic 
has  it  now.  She  has  a  people,  a  whol 
people,  who  have  tasted  liberty,  and  en 
joyed  and  abused  it.  For  practicall 
everybody  was  or  became  a  revolutionis" 
And  all  want  land  or  "something  for  not!; 
ing,"  and  only  a  few — comparatively  ver 
few — know  or  remember  or  care  abou 
the  ideals  of  the  revolution. 


Making  a  Fortune 
Out  of  Comics 

How  "Bud"  Fisher  is  Capitalizing  "Mut 
and  Jeff." 

EVERYONE  knows  of  Mutt  an. 
Jeff.  They  are  familiar  figures  eve 
to  those  of  the  by  no  means  smal 
class  who  regard  newsjwper  comics  as  i 
conclusive  proof  of  the  vulgarity  am 
crudity  of  the  public.  The  Mutt  and  Jef 
series  of  comic  cartoons,  appearing  dail; 
in  newspapers  all  over  the  United  State 
and  Canada,  certainly  are  not  high  ar 
and  they  do  not  always,  no,  nor  oftei 
have  the  alleviating  effect  of  being  funn 
but.  .  .  They  are  interesting  to  all  f 
us  if  only  for  the  reason  that  they  ai 
netting  "Bud"  Fisher,  the  artist  who  coi 
ceived  them  and  still  turns  them  out  dail; 
the  magnificent  sum  of  $150,000  a  yea 
He  expects  to  become  a  millionaire.  Coi 
sequently,  the  American  Magazine  saw  tb 
possibility  of  an  interesting  story  i 
"Bud"  Fisher  and  his  work.  Extract 
from  this  article  will  perhaps  be  of  ii 
terest  to  readers  of  MacLean's. 

"Bud"  Fisher,  creator  of  "Mutt  ar. 
Jeff,"  is  the  highest-paid  cartoonist  r 
earth.  He  gets  $150,000  a  year  for  mal 
ing  the  American  people  chuckle — whic 
is  twice  what  the  President  gets  for  shai 
ing  their  national  destiny.  Furthermor 
Fisher  is  troubled  neither  by  internation. 
complications  nor  by  office  seekers.  H 
office  is  in  his  hat. 

For  drawing  six  comic  strips  a  wee 
for  forty-eight  weeks  a  year  this  geni 
humorist  receives  $78,000.  The  rest  > 
his  income  is  made  up  from  vaudeville  e 
gagements,  which  bring  him  a  thousai 
dollars  a  week;  the  proceeds  from  fi' 
"Mutt  and  Jeff"  shows  and  animated  C8 
toons;  the  sale  of  an  annual  "Mutt  ai 
Jeff"  book,  post  cards,  plaster  figures,  bu 
tons  and  other  novelties. 

On  the  average  it  takes  Fisher  tv 
hours  to  draw  his  daily  comic  strip,  fi 
which  he  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  $270  " 
hour,  or  nearly  five  dollars  a  minute. 

Fisher  is  the  Midas  of  mirth.  His  ma 
ed  success  has  done  more  than  any  oth 
influence  to  lift  the  level  of  the  Americ; 
cartoonist's  salary.  These  accomphf 
ments,  startling  in  themselves,  becoi 
almost  bewildering  when  you  consider  th 
he  is  only  thirty  years  old  and  never  tc 
a  drawing  lesson  in  his  life. 

"Bud"  was  born  in  San  Francisco 
1885.     Later,  his  parents,  who  are  nr 
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sharing  in  their  son's  prosperity,  naoved 
to  Portland,  Oregon,  to  Milwaukee,  and 
then  to  Chicago.  As  soon  as  the  boy  was 
big  enough  to  hold  a  pencil,  he  began  ex- 
pressing his  infant  soul  in  scrawls.  His 
father's  linen  collars,  off  or  on,  were  his 
favorite  drawing-boards — which  perhaps 
accounted  for  the  paternal  reluctance  to 
encourage  his  artistic  ambitions. 

"Bud,"  whose  real  name,  by  the  way,  is 
Harry  Conway  Fisher,  went  to  the  Hyde 
Park  High  School  in  Chicago,  where  he 
ran  on  a  champion  relay  team  with  Wal- 
ter Eckersall,  the  famous  football  quar- 
terback. It  was  at  Hyde  Park  that  he  was 
given  the  sobriquet  which  has  stuck  to 
him  ever  since.  At  the  end  of  a  brief  col- 
legiate course  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, he  drifted  out  to  the  Pacific  coast. 
There  he  earned  his  first  money  with  his 
pencil  by  drawing  cartoons  for  San  Fran- 
cisco tradesmen  at  fifty  cents  each.  Under 
these  pictures  would  appear  snappy  trade 
captions,  designed  to  attract  prospective 
customers. 

But  "Bud"  was  not  satisfied  long  with 
such  tame  work.  He  tried  for  a  job  on  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner,  and  was  turn- 
ed down.  He  smiled  over  this  experience 
long  afterward  when  the  owner  of  the 
Examiner  was  commandeering  the  most 
expensive  legal  talent  in  an  effort  to  hold 
the  cartoonist's  services  for  his  New  York 
newspaper. 

After  being  turned  down  by  the  Ex- 
aminer, Fisher  went  over  to  the  Chronicle 
office,  where  he  made  so  strong  a  bid  for 
recognition  that  they  apolog:ized  for.  of- 
fering him  only  fifteen  dollars  a  week. 

"I  thought  at  that  time  ten  dollars  a 
week  would  make  rne  independently 
wealthy,"  he  said  afterward,  "but  of 
course  I  never  let  on." 

He  stayed  with  the  Chronicle  from  1905 
until  near  the  end  of  1907.  The  city  was 
so  mussed  up  by  the  big  fire  that  he  found 
himself  without  a  job.  So  he  went  to 
Los  Angeles.  There  he  ran  into  a  man 
named  Steele,  who  was  getting  out  an 
emergency  Sunday  section  for  the  wreck- 
ed Chronicle,  on  the  presses  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times.  Steele  could  not  get  any 
good  artists  to  work  for  him,  because  all 
the  local  men  were  employed  by  the  Los 
Angeles  Examiner,  and  could  not  accept 
retainers  from  another  paper.  He  offered 
Fisher  fifteen  dollars  a  page. 

"I  took  him  up,"  says  "Bud,"  "and  then 
I  got  a  lot  of  the  Examiner  artists — who 
could  not  work  for  Steele,  but  could  work 
for  me — to  make  me  these  pages  at  seven 
dollars  and  a  half  apiece.  I  cleared  the 
other  seven-fifty.  At  that  rate,  I  didn't 
really  care  how  long  the  fire  lasted." 

Fisher  went  back  to  San  Francisco  with 
sixteen  hundred  dollars  in  his  pocket  and 
a  lot  of  newly-acquired  independence.  He 
was  ready  to  hold  out  for  twenty-five  dol- 
lars a  week,  "big  money,"  he  called  it,  but 
finally  compromised   at  twenty-two-fifty. 

On  November  15th,  1907,  there  appear- 
ed in  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  a  car- 
toon comic  strip  portraying  race  track  ad- 
ventures of  one  "A.  Mutt."  Thus  was 
born  a  million-dollar  idea.  Fisher  had 
been  going  to  the  races  regularly  and  had 
spent  interested  hours  in  watching  men 
tear  around  to  lay  down  bets.  Racing  was 
at  its  heyday  in  San  Francisco  just  then, 
and  Fisher  figured  that  if  he  could  pick 
out  a  composite  type  of  man  and  run  his 
racing  experiences  in  a  daily  comic  strip 
he  would  make  a  hit.  He  did.  The  idea 
caught  on  like  wildfire,  and  on  December 
10th  of  the  same  year  the  Examiner  peo- 
ple made  a  mightily  attractive  offer  to  the 


A  Head  of  Wheat 

Its  History 


It  grew 


on  a  western  prairie.  Nature 
stored  its  every  layer  with 
the  elements  we  need.  Each  grain,  at  the 
harvest,  had  125  million  food  cells.  It  was  a 
fine  example  of  a  major  food. 


HTKlf^  fprm^r  fo"°d  the  grains  hard, 
X  lie  Idl  lilCl  extra  large  and  plump. 
He  said,  "That  wheat  is  too  good  to  grind. 
It  is  a  wheat  to  serve  whole."  So  he  sent  it  to 
our  buyer,  who  shipped  it  to  our  mill. 


^^  HuP-e    P-Uns      ^^*'t^^'  '*•  T^e  kemels 

^^^Hj^^  -^-^ '-*&*'    & '^'••^^      were  sealed  up  m  one 

^^^if^^r  of  them.     Then  the  gun  was  revolved  for  sixty 

^tj^^^^  mjinutes  in  a  heat  of  550  degrees. 

^I^^P^^^A  The  moisture  in  each  food  cell  was  converted 

WI^^J^^^^^  '°^°  steam.     Then   the  gun   was  shot;    the   cells 

^^^^^^^  exploded.     And  the  whole  grains  came  out,  airy, 
crisp  and  porous,  puffed  to  eight  times  normal  size. 


Then  those  grains  came  to  a  table. 
They  came  as  thin,  fragile  bubbles,  with 
a  taste  like  toasted  nuts.  They  were 
served  with  cream,  or  in  bowls  of  milk. 
And  someone  tasted  in  them  the  most 
fascinating  wheat  food  known. 


Puffed  Wheat  fr^^  12c 
Puffed  Rice     ^-^  15c 


That  is  how  Puffed  Wheat  and  Puffed  Rice  are  created,  under  Prof.  Anderson's 
proces.s.    The  finest  whole  grains  are  made  wholly  digestible.    Every  food  cell  is  blasted. 

There  are,  of  course,  other  wholegraln  foods.  But  not  with  each  food  cell  exploded. 
Not  with  every  atom  fitted  to  digest. 

In  Puffed  Wheat  you  are  serving  an  unrobbed  wheat.  Puffed  Rice  Is  unrobbed  rice. 
In  both  of  them  every  element  feeds.    And  both  are  food  confections. 

Do  you  think  you  are  serving  such  foods  as  these  as  often  as  you  should? 

T^e  Quaker  Q^Xs  G>mpaiYy 

SOLE  MAKERS 

Peterborough,  Ont.  Saskatoon,  Sask. 
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For 

Any    Memorable 
Occasion 


W7HATEVER    events    people    like 

to  look  Dack  on  witK  tne  pleasantest 

tnougnts — a     Dirtnday,     a     graduation,    a 

■wedding,  big  nnoments  in  tKeir  lives — no 

otKer   gift   conveys  tKe  full  sentiment  of 

giving,  at    tKe   time,   or  years    after,    as  a 

W altham  Convertible 
Bracelet  Watcn 

A  gift  tKat  will  be  cKerished  as  v?eli  as  used.      Besides  possessing  a 
daintiness  tKat  lends  a  grace  to  tKe  vJearer,  it  offers  tKe  accuracy  tKat 
nas  made  tKe  "WaltKam"  tKe  timepiece  of  tKe  world. 

TKe  "WaltKam"   Convertible  Bracelet  WatcK  is  tKe  famous  vJatcK 
■witK  tKe  disappearing  eye,  wKicK  becomes  a  ■vJrist  watcK  or  an  ordi- 
narj>  watcK  at  tKe  ■vJearer's  will. 

Your  Jeweller  can  sKow  you  tKe  new  WaltKams  as  Iov7  as  $  1 8.00, 
or  as  KigK  as  any  one  sKould  pay  for  tKe  possession  of  a  good 
'pJatcK.     Write  for  tKe  booklet  "Concerning  a  Timepiece." 


WALTHAM  WATCH  COMPANY 
MONTREAL 


Price  $25 


We'can  save  you  from  $10  to  $125  on  the  purchase 
price  and  beat  any  other  sealer  (electric  power  in- 
cluded) in^a  competitive  test. 

Thousands  of  Standards  are  in 
dailv  use  giving  the  uimo>t  satis- 
faction. The  majority  have  re- 
placed other  makes  costing  from 
$35  to  $150. 

Free    10   days'    trial    at    our   expense   to 

any  responsible  concern. 

The  Standard  Model  F,  Price  $25.00 

THE  A.  S.  HUSTWITT  COMPANY 
44  Adelaide  St.  W.,       Toronto,   Ont. 


kid  whom  they  had  turned  away  in  1905. 
Fisher  accepted  the  offer. 

Scon  after  he  entered  upon  his  new 
job,  "A.  Mutt"  was  joined  by  little  "Jeff," 
who  was  destined  to  be  his  companion 
through  countless  comic  adventures.  "I 
always  liked  Mutt  better,  for  he  was  my 
first  friend,"  said  Fisher  when  asked 
which  of  his  two  characters  he  preferred, 
"but  as  some  of  my  readers  have  a  weak- 
ness for  little  Jeff,  I  let  him  get  the  bet- 
ter of  it  sometimes." 

"Mutt  and  Jeff"  soon  began  to  make  a 
reputation  which  spread  far  beyond  state 
bounds  and  into  the  East. 

Fisher  came  to  New  York  in  May,  1909, 
and  made  jusrt  as  big  a  hit  in  the  East  as 
he  had  in  the  West. 


Australia's   First 
Transcontinental 

Connecting  Links  Are  Now  Being  Built 
in  Ocean-to-ocean  Line 

AUSTRALIA  has,  for  geographical 
reasons,  lagged  behind  Canada  in 
the  matter  of  railroad  building. 
Up  to  the  present  she  has  had  no  trans- 
continental but  now  the  last  links  in  a 
road  that  will  stretch  from  ocean  to  ocean 
are  being  built.  The  story  of  the  building 
of  this  first  transcontinental  is  graphical- 
ly told  by  H.  J.  Shepstone  in  the  Illus- 
trated World. 

Australia  may  be  likened  to  a  great 
bowl.  In  the  interior  of  the  bowl  is  the 
wild  country — the  terrible  Australian 
bush,  parching  desert,  wilderness.  The 
rim  of  the  bowl  consists  of  mountains — 
and  from  the  rim  a  belt  of  civilized  coun- 
try runs  down  to  the  sea. 

Cities  have  grown  up  on  the  eastern, 
southern,  and  western  slopes.  The  gold 
strike  of  last  century  drew  civilization 
over  the  mountains  and  part  of  the  way 
into  the  southeast  country ;  but  elsewhere 
the  interior  is  much  as  it  was.  Railroads 
conform  to  this  development,  climbing 
the  mountains  and  driving  into  the  in- 
terior as  far  as  civilization  extends,  and 
there  quitting. 

The  new  link  will  tie  together  the 
eastern  end  of  the  longest  road  from  the 
west  and  the  western  end  of  the  longest 
road  from  the  east.  In  terms  of  cities, 
it  will  connect  Port  Augusta,  in  South 
Australia,  with  Koolgardie,  in  Western 
Australia.  When  completed  one  can 
travel  by  rail  from  Perth,  the  capital 
of  Western  Australia,  directly  to  Bris- 
bane, Queensland's  leading  city,  in  the 
northeast,  passing  on  the  way  through 
Adelaide,  Melbourne,  and  Sydney;  the 
route  joins  the  capitals  of  the  five  States 
of  the  Commonwealth,  and  represents  a 
total  journey  of  nearly  4,000  miles— a 
distance  greater  than  that  from  New 
York  to  San  Francisco. 

This  line  from  east  to  west  is  to  be 
followed  by  another,  from  north  to  south, 
when  the  first  is  done.  From  Oodna- 
datta,  in  South  Australia,  the  track  will 
run  to  Pine  Creek,  where  the  rails  run  to 
Port  Darwin,  on  the  north  coast. 

The  story  of  the  actual  work  involved 
in  tying  up  Australia  into  a  railroad  unit 
reads  like  the  stories  of  our  pioneer  rail- 
roading in  the  70's.  Along  the  route  no 
elevation  higher  than  an  anthill  meets  the 
eye;  above  all,  not  a  drop  of  water  was 
to  be  obtained.    This  difficulty  was  more 
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serious  than  most  people  would  think. 
The  workers  had  to  carry  the  water  they 
needed,  and  to  use  camels — camels  in 
railroad  building  —  for  pack  and  draft 
purposes,  ninety-one  animals  being  used. 

The  mere  task  of  surveying  the  route 
was  a  formidable  one.  The  surveying 
party  was  divided  into  two  sections.  One 
•  party  worked  eastward  from  Kalgoorlie 
to  the  South  Australian  frontier,  and  the 
other  from  Port  Augusta  westward. 
Their  work  was  planned,  on  the  basis  of 
the  rough  preliminary  survey,  so  that 
they  would  come  together  in  the  middle 
of  the  desert. 

The  plan  adopted  was  as  follows:  The 
chief  surveyor  went  on  ahead  of  the  main 
party.  He  ran  the  line  by  the  aid  of  a 
compass,  and  checked  his  work  by  means 
of  observations  by  the  stars.  The  last 
camel  in  his  train  dragged  a  heavy  bul- 
lock chain,  the  free  extremity  of  which 
was  knotted,  and  as  this  dragged  over  the 
yielding  sand  and  broken  ground,  it  left 
a  trail  which  could  be  picked  up  and  fol- 
lowed easily  by  the  main  party  following. 
The  latter  measured  the  distance  by 
chains,  and  took  levels  at  frequent  points, 
which  were  checked  constantly. 

The  second  .party  experienced  greater 
difficulty  in  completing  their  work,  for  on 
their  645-mile  section  the  scarcity  of 
water  was  felt  acutely.  They  were 
caught  by  the  intensely  hot  summer, 
which  speedily  dried  up  all  available 
founts  of  supply;  consequently  the  men 
and  camels  could  advance  but  slowly, 
their  daily  movements  averaging  about 
three  miles.  In  due  course,  however,  they 
gained  the  interstate  boundary,  and 
picked  up  the  last  stake  indicating  the 
route  left  by  the  party  which  had  ad- 
vanced from  Kalgoorlie. 

At  two  places  on  the  route  water  has 
been  found.  At  a  point  some  350  miles 
from  Kalgoorlie  a  bore  was  sunk,  and  at 
a  depth  of  1,300  feet  water  was  struck. 
A  hundred  miles  further  on  another  bore 
was  sunk,  and  brackish  water  found  at 
900  feet.  Probably  other  supplies  will  be 
tapped.  Already  this  discovery  of  water 
has  changed  the  whole  aspect  of  the  coun- 
try. Experts  declare  that  in  course  of 
time  the  once  despised  and  barren  land 
will  be  a  great  pastoral  country.  Inci- 
dentally the  costly  project  of  supplying 
the  locomotives  with  water  from  tanks 
could  be  abandoned. 

As  to  railroads  in  Australia  generally, 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  up  to  the  pre- 
sent some  18,000  miles  of  track  have  been 
laid.  The  gauges  of  these  lines  vary  from 
2  feet  6  inches  to  5  feet  3  inches.  The  new 
"desert"  link  of  the  transcontinental  line 
is  the  standard  gauge  of  4  feet  8%  inches, 
and  in  due  time  the  other  main  lines  of 
the  continent  will  no  doubt  be  altered  to 
conform  to  it. 

In  New  South  Wales  particularly  are 
striking  examples  of  the  daring  and  skill 
of  the  railroad  engineer  in  the  great 
"zigzag"  there  built,  and  in  the  magnifi- 
cent bridge  spanning  the  Hawkesbury 
River.  It  should  be  explained  here,  that 
the  coast  of  New  South  Wales  is  hemmed 
in  by  a  high  mountain  range,  set  from 
twenty  to  seventy  miles  back  from  the 
water's  edge.  The  engineer  brought  the 
rails  over  the  mountains  by  means  of  a 
"zigzag."  The  track,  instead  of  climb- 
ing the  bank  continuously  in  terraces, 
with  curves  connecting  the  successive 
tiers,  makes  a  diagonal  cut  up  the  cliff 
face  to  a  dead-end.  From  this  point  an- 
other stretch  of  line  cuts  similarly  up  the 
flank,  to  terminate  in  another  dead-end, 
and  so  on  until  the  summit  is  reached. 
A  year  or  two  ago  the  dead-ends  were  cut 
out,  and  a  continuous  track  made  over  and 


Fi/^e  Quality^  Different  Flavor^ 
Moderate  Price — that's 

"BORDO"  Chocolates 

THE    CHOCOLATE   THAT   PLEASES 


The  sweet  tooth  is  a  harmless  habit  that 

is  not  easily  overcome  even  in  the 

face  of  rigid  economies.      People 

may    economize    in    the    candy 

eating  by  buying  lower  priced 

confections,    but   there   are 

very    few    who    will    cut 

them     out     altogether. 


"BOEDO"  ehocolates  with 
their  fine  quality  and  distinct- 
ly different  flavor  please  the 
people  and  satisfy  their  de 
mands  at  a  very  moderate 
price. 

Taste  and  be  convinced. 
Packed  in  10c  packages,  %  lb. 
boxes,  1  lb.  boxes,  5  lb.  boxes. 
On   sale  at  all   leading  stores. 


The  Montreal  Biscuit  Co. 


THE  ORIGIN  A  TORS 


MONTREAL 


Be  Ready  For  The   Hot  Summer  Sun 


Hot  summer  suns,  with  consequent  tan,  sunburn, 
freckles,  etc.,  will  soon  be  here.     Hav*  a  jar  o( 

Princess    Complexion    Purifier 

handy.  It  cures  the  worst  cases  o(  Tan,  Sunburn, 
Freckles,  Blackheads,  Red  Nose,  Eczema,  Ivy 
Poisoning,  Eruptions,  etc. 

Price  $1.50    Prepaid 

OUR  FREE  BOOKLET  D  tells  you  of  our  tkne-hsted 
(24  rears)  methods  of  curing  all  troubles  of  the  skin,  scalp  and 
hair ;  also  how  we  remove  auperfluous  hair,  moles, 
warts,  etc.     Write  for  booklet  to-day. 

Hiscott  Institute  Ltd..    '''^ ^SroIto'^ ' 
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down  the  mountains.  This  was  done  by 
boring  a  number  of  tunnels  and  resorting 
to  curves. 

Another  monumental  feat  of  the  rail- 
road engineer  in  this  great  island  conti- 
nent is  the  massive  bridge,  three  thou- 
sand feet  in  length,  that  carries  the  rail- 
road across  the  Hawkesbury  River,  some 
thirty-six  miles  from  Sydney.  It  is  di- 
vided into  seven  spans,  each  of  which 
measures  416  feet  in  length,  and  is  sup- 
ported on  substantial  masonry  piers.  The 
erection  of  these  piers  proved  a  ticklish 
job   on    account   of   the   great  "depth   to 


which  the  engineer  had  to  descend  to 
secure  the  foundation.  In  mid-stream 
the  forty  feet  of  water  here  flows  over  a 
bed  of  mud  120  feet  in  thickness.  Hence 
the  Hawkesbury  River  Bridge  can  claim 
the  distinction  of  possessing  the  deepest 
piers  thus  far  built.  They  were  obtained 
by  building  colossal  caissons  on  the  bank, 
towing  these  to  the  desired  site,  and  there 
sinking  them.  From  their  interior  the 
water  and  mud  were  then  pumped  out 
until  the  caissons  reached  firm  founda- 
tion, and  concrete  was  then  poured  into 
the  cylinders. 


The  Service  of  the  Big  Store 

What  is  Being  Done  to  Improve  Retail  Connections  With  the  Public 


WHAT  is  service?  The  word  has 
grown  in  significance  of  recent 
years  as  a  result  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  service  given  by  the  large  re- 
tail stores.  An  excellent  exposition  of 
what  service  is,  from  the  retail  angle  is 
given  by  M.  L.  Wilkinson,  the  head  of  a 
very  large  departmental  store,  in  the 
course  of  an  article  in  System.  He  says,  in 
part: 

Service,  in  its  broadest  sense,  should 
not  be  limited  to  supplying  the  needs  of 
the  customers  who  come  into  your  store 
to  buy.  A  store  does  not  reach  its  level 
of  efficiency  and  usefulness  until  it  has 
adjusted  its  stocks  to  the  wants  of  every 
self-respecting  person  in  the  community 
and  has  brought  that  person  into  touch 
with  the  merchandise  which  represents 
the  best  market  value  to  him  or  her. 

Service  to  the  public  begins  with  buy- 
ing. That  merchant  builds  most  soundly 
who  gives  maximum  values,  expressed  in 
terms  of  quantity,  quality  and  service, 
according  to  the  needs  and  standards  of 
his  customers.  If  he  is  fair  and  honest, 
his  standing  in  the  community  probably 
means  much  to  the  majority  of  his  cus- 
tomers. This  confidence — perhaps  you 
might  call  it  good-will — has  been  earned 
by  his  advertising  and  the  satisfaction  of 
customers  with  his  goods,  just  as  a  distant 
manufacturer's  trade-mark  has  value  be- 
cause of  his  advertising  and  the  con- 
sumer's satisfaction. 

Values  cannot  be  separated  from  ser- 
vice. For  instance,  a  lady  in  whose  judg- 
ment of  values  I  have  entire  confidence 
told  me  not  long  ago  that  certain  waists 
which  we  had  priced  at  $16.75  were  sell- 
ing in  New  York  for  $30.  Her  thought 
in  telling  me  was  to  correct  what  seemed 
to  her  an  under-pricing.  But  I  explained 
that  these. waists  were  carrying  our  reg- 
ular mark-up  and  that  we  would  stick  to 
the  price  on  the  tickets.  The  advertising 
value  of  having  influential  people  quoting 
your  prices  in  this  way  can  hardly  be 
over-estimated.  And,  on  the  reverse  side, 
the  danger  of  over-pricing  must  be  evi- 
dent at  a  glance.  Those  waists,  if  we  had 
tried  to  get  all  we  could  for  them  and 
marked  them  at  $30,  might  have  been  of- 
fered at  another  store  for  $16.75 — an  em- 
barrassing situation  for  us  if  any  of  our 
customers  compared  both  offerings  and 
drew  the  obvious  conclusion  that  our 
prices  had  no  real  values. 

Another  illustration:  A  buyer  sent 
from  New  York  early  in  September  thirty- 
nine  dresses  which  he  priced  at  $39.75. 
They  were  brought  to  my  attention  when  I 
entered  the  department.  Knowing  the 
cost,  I  cut  the  price  to  $34.75,  which  gave 


us  our  full  regular  profit.  All  were  sold  in 
one  day.  This  happened  to  be  a  good 
"buy,"  but  good  buying  is  what  buyers 
are  for.  I  believe  that  the  surest  way  to 
build  up  a  loyal  clientele  is  to  pass  along 
your  bargains — to  say  nothing  of  the  ef- 
fect of  such  rapid-fire  sales  on  the  rate 
of  your  turnover  and  your  net  profits. 

Service,  however,  should  never  go  be- 
yond the  line  of  fairness.  If  we  were  to 
pay  employees  five  dollars  a  week  more 
than  each  actually  earned,  we  would  not 
only  add  materially  to  the  selling  cost  of 
the  store,  thereby  increasing  the  price  to 
the  customer  or  reducing  our  legitimate 
profits,  but  we  would  do  a  positive  injury 
to  each  man  or  woman  by  giving  them 
wrong  standards  and  accustoming  them 
to  salaries  which  could  not  continue  in- 
definitely. In  the  same  way,  if  we  gave  a 
customer  who  returned  a  satisfactory 
article  after  using  it,  another  of  the  same 
value  in  exchange,  she  would  certainly 
question,  and  her  friends  would  question, 
the  justice  of  our  policies  and  the  sound- 
ness of  our  standards  of  value  and  price. 
Ultimately  she  would  come  to  feel  that 
the  favor  shown  her  was  at  the  expense 
of  other  customers.  Loss  of  confidence  in 
the  store  would  follow  and  the  final  reac- 
tion would  be  much  more  unfavorable 
than  the  result  of  a  firm  but  equitable  ad- 
justment in  the  first  place. 

In  a  word,  when  the  public  goes  beyond 
the  line  of  fairness  the  store  must  call  a 
halt.  Custom  makes  laws  and  the  laws 
of  trade  make  privileges.  When  privi- 
leges begin  to  be  abused,  steps  must  be 
taken  to  restrict  them. 

When  a  customer  tries  to  over-step  the 
line  of  fairness,  there  is  a  tactful  as  well 
as  a  blunt  way  to  convey  that  fact  to  her. 
The  adjuster  or  department  manager  who 
is  asked  to  take  back  a  garment  plainly 
soiled  by  wear  might  almost  be  excused 
for  laying  down  the  law  on  the  spot.  But 
he  can  arrive  at  the  same  result,  yet 
spare  the  customer's  feelings  and  probab- 
ly hold  her  custom  by  appealing  to  her 
sense  of  fairness. 

"Have  you  stopped  to  consider  what  the 
superintendent  would  say  if  I  were  to 
give  you  credit  for  this  garment?"  he  can 
ask.  "For  that  matter,  what  would  you 
think  of  this  store  if  I  were  to  try  to  sell 
you  a  coat  or  gown  bearing  so  many 
marks  of  wear  as  this  one  does.  Yet  the 
rules  which  protect  you  and  insure  you 
fresh,  unsoiled  garments  when  you  are 
buying  are  the  very  rules  which  you  are 
asking  me  to  break  in  this  case.  I  am  not 
allowed  to  make  any  exceptions;  I'm 
afraid  you  will  have  to  take  the  matter 
up  with  the  superintendent." 

Usually  the  customer  sees  that  our 
position  is  just  and  necessary.     If    she 


persists   in    demanding   what  we   cannot 
grant,  we  simply  close  the  account. 

You  can  imagine  the  effect  on  the 
woman  who  plays  fair  when  she  sees  an 
acquaintance  wearing  a  costly  gown  on 
some  occasion,  and  learns  afterwards  that 
she  sent  it  back  to  the  store.  Two  ideas 
at  once  occur  to  her:  "This  is  service 
which  I  do  not  get,  but  for  which  I  must 
pay  a  proportion  of  the  cost."  And  again : 
"The  garments  or  articles  I  buy  at  that 
store  may  have  been  used  by  some  one  in 
just  that  way."  Forthwith  dissatisfaction 
enters  and  the  store  is  in  a  fair  way  to 
lose  her  trade  for  good  and  all.  Never- 
theless, our  store  does  not  use  seals  or 
tags  to  protect  merchandise  liable  to  such 
use.  This  is  a  strict  policy  with  us.  We 
trust  the  men  and  women  who  buy  goods 
from  us;  when  we  find  one  who  can  not 
be  trusted,  we  prefer  to  end  relations. 

No  shoppers  are  employed  by  our 
store — either  to  check  up  our  prices  by 
kindred  offers  of  competitors,  to  discover 
special  values  or  products  they  are  offer- 
ing or  to  investigate  the  treatment  which 
our  own  customers  receive.  We  do  make 
a  standing  offer,  however,  that  any  sales- 
person who  finds  an  article  of  the  same 
quality  and  style  we  stock  at  a  lower 
price  in  another  store  can  buy  the  article 
on  the  spot  and  receive  the  price  plus 
two  dollars  from  our  store  for  it.  When 
a  customer  thinks  she  has  seen  our  article 
elsewhere  at  a  cheaper  price,  the  sales- 
person is  anxious  to  know  about  it  and 
pins  her  down,  as  a  rule,  to  a  comparison 
which  explains  the  difference  in  price,  if 
there  is  a  difference.  The  confidence  of 
the  salesperson  in  the  values  our  buyers 
secure  is  an  important  factor  in  such  an 
encounter.  When  she  tells  a  customer 
of  our  premium  offer  it  usually  convinecs 
the  customer ;  except,  of  course,  when  the 
customer  actually  has  seen  a  bargain  price 
quoted  on  the  article  in  another  store. 

In  the  testing  of  our  service  or  educa- 
tion of  our  salesfolk  I  want  no  outside 
agency  or  influence  to  intervene.  I  believe 
that  personal  touch  with  salespeople  is 
the  only  effective  and  trustworthy  way 
of  bringing  them  into  harmony  with  the 
spirit  of  the  organization. 


A  suggestion 


for  a 


WEDDING 
PRESENT 


Whynot  give  your  newly 
married  friends 

A  YEAR'S 
SUBSCRIPTION  TO 

MacLean's 

No  new  home  would  be 
complete  without  it. 
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The  New  Emperor  of  China 

A  Sketch  of  the  Man  and  the  Story  of  His  Rise  to  Power 


SINCE  the  sudden  endingof  the  Chinese 
Republic  and  the  accession  to  royal 
power  of  the  president,  Yuan-Shih- 
Kai,  there  has  been  much  discussion  as  to 
the  personality  of  the  head  of  the  new 
dynasty  and  the  actual  circumstances 
under  which  he  rose  to  power.  The  clear- 
est exposition,  both  of  the  character  of 
Yuan  and  of  the  story  itself,  is  given  by 
Frederick  Moore,  the  Associated  Press 
Correspondent  in  Peking,  in  the  course  of 
an  article  in  World's  Work.  He  says  in 
part: 

The  central  figure  around  which  events 
are  stirring  in  the  Far  East — stirring 
heavily  although  obscured  by  the  war  in 
Europe — is  that  breaker  of  precedents. 
Yuan  Shih-kai.  Yuan  is  not  a  scholar 
though  the  Chinese  revere  learning;  he 
is  bold  though  his  race  is  timid;  he  is 
loyal  where  the  average  man  serves  only 
for  compensation;  he  is  young  for  a  land 
where  old  age  is  venerated;  and  though 
he  has  never  been  further  abroad  than 
Japan  he  thinks  on  lines  even  beyond  the 
mental  processes  of  the  average  foreign- 
educated  student  who  now  wishes  to  slay 
him  with  a  dynamite  bomb. 

No  man  of  Western  traditions  can  ap- 
prove of  Yuan  Shih-kai's  methods,  but 
none  can  fail  to  admire  his  common  sense 
and  his  understanding  that  heads  that  wag 
in  his  way  must  be  lopped  off.  Yuan  has 
to  his  debit  numerous  heads. 

It  has  been  my  lot  in  Peking  to  watch 
his  minions  lopping  them  off  for  the  last 
five  years,  and  the  records  have  it  that 
this  method  was  his  when  other  men  of 
less  than  twenty-five  were  withering  their 
bodies  and  crowding  their  minds  with 
Chinese  classics — a  bottomless  pit,  the 
blight  of  China! 

When  but  little  more  than  twenty  years 
of  age,  because  he  was  a  man  of  action, 
this  founder  of  the  newest  Chinese  dynas- 
ty had  come  to  the  notice  of  that  veteran 
intriguer,  Li  Hung-chang,  then  the  con- 
trolling member  of  the  Manchu  Govern- 
ment; nor  had  his  present  Majesty  at- 
tained recognition  either  by  political  in- 
fluence or  by  learning,  the  usual  means. 
His  father  was  only  a  provincial  magis- 
trate, and  he,  Yuan,  had  twice  endeavored 
to  cram  his  mind  with  the  poetry  of  the 
sages  and  failed  to  pass  the  examinations 
which  would  have  obtained  for  him  recom- 
mendation for  oflfice.  Being  without  a 
Hanlin  degree,  doors  to  the  learned  halls 
of  Peking  were  closed  to  him,  but  the 
back-gate  was  open,  an  entrance  that  was 
relegated  to  that  contemptible  but  sore- 
needed  element,  the  soldier. 

There  are,  or  were  at  that  time,  five 
degrees  in  the  social  scale  of  China:  the 
scholar,  the  farmer,  the  artisan,  the 
tradesman,  and  the  man  who  for  money 
slew  his  fellow-man.  Yuan  has  made  the 
soldier  honored;  he  wears  a  soldier's  uni- 
form. Having  failed  to  be  of  the  first 
class  of  man  he  became  of  the  last.  He 
joined  the  army  as  a  clerk,  not  quite  a 
soldier,  but  nevertheless  of  that  looting 
rabble  of  cut-throats. 

China's  hopeless  army,  carrying  spears, 
swords,  bows  and  arrows,  stink-pots,  and 
terrible  looking  devices  for  scaring  off  the 
enemy,  and  putting  more  faith  in  any  of 
these  than  in    the    muzzle-loading  rifles 


bought  from  Europe,  was  on  its  confident 
way  toward  Korea,  where  the  Japanese 
were  then  intriguing  for  what  they  have 
now  achieved.  Korea  at  that  time  was 
nominally  a  dependency  of  arrogant,  ig- 
norant China,  and  Li  Hung-chang  was 
endeavoring  to  continue  the  Chinese  dom- 
ination. In  his  efforts  he  got  little  help 
from  either  the  scholars  or  the  soldiers, 
for  the  scholars  could  only  quote  from  the 
sages,  and  the  soldiers  knew  not  how  to 
kill  effectually.  Yuan  seemed  to  be  the 
most  efficient  man  among  them:  instead 
of  revering  the  past  he  looked  to  the  fu- 
ture; he  thought  for  himself  and  did  not 
search  his  mind  for  phrases  from  Con- 
fucius that  might  fit  the  occasion.  Be- 
sides (if  early  recorders  are  correct,  and 
their  accounts  conform  to  Yuan's  later 
character),  he  was  relentless  in  hunting 
down  and  exterminating  the  enemies  of 
his  task,  and  he  did  not  scruple  at  tricky 
devices.  Was  he  a  patriot  or  did  he  seek 
his  own  interests  ?  Whichever  was  the 
case  he  obtained  recognition,  and  at  the 
age  of  twenty-six  attained  to  an  office 
which  a  front  door  aspirant  would  have 
been  proud  to  reach  at  the  period  of  his 
decrepitude.  He  became  Chinese  Resident 
at  Seoul,  the  Korean  capital,  a  position  of 
importance  only  second,  at  that  time,  to 
that  which  Li  Hung-chang  occupied. 

The  Japanese  beat  Li  Hung-chang  and 
his  right-hand  man.  Li  is  now  dead  and 
out  of  the  way,  and  for  political  purposes 
forgotten,  but  Yuan  is  alive  and  has  no 
intention  of  seeing  China  herself  go  the 
way  of  Korea.  And  disinterested  foreign- 
ers agree  with  remarkable  unanimity 
that  Yuan  is  the  one  Chinaman  who  can 
save  the  country.  Sun  Yat-sen  has  proved 
himself  an  impracticable  visionary,  and 
no  other  man  has  come  to  the  foreground. 
Believing  in  Yuan,  the  foreign  bankers 
whose  interests  are  heavy  in  China  have 
supported  him  at  times  illegally,  lent  him 
money  in  the  name  of  China  and  without 
what  semblance  of  legal  approval  the 
nominal  President  of  the  so-styled  Repub- 
lic should  have  had. 

But  I  am  getting  ahead  of  my  story. 
The  Chino-Japanese  War,  in  which  the 
armed  rabble  of  the  Manchus  fled  from 
Korea,  caused  Yuan  to  return  to  China, 
where  he  soon  became  viceroy  of  the 
metropolitan  province  of  Chihli.  The  war 
had  taught  him  the  value  of  modem  guns 
and  Western  proficiency,  and,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Throne,  he  began  to  or- 
ganize a  so-called  model  army.  He,  al- 
most alone  of  his  people,  seemed  to  have 
learned  a  lesson  from  China's  ignomin- 
ious defeat.  For,  in  a  few  years  the 
masses  were  attempting  to  drive  out  all 
foreigners,  Europeans  and  Americans  as 
well  as  Japanese,  with  their  feeble  inef- 
fectives  who  had  so  hopelessly  gone  to 
slaughter  before  their  island  neighbors; 
and  government  officials,  like  the  people, 
believed  themselves  capable  of  recover- 
ing that  measure  of  China's  sovereignty 
and  independence  which  the  nations  of 
the  West  were  transgressing. 

When  the  Boxers  came,  however,  with 
tacit  if  not  more  tangible  authority  from 
the  Empress  Dowager,  they  found  short 
shrift  in  Yuan's  province.  His  model 
army,  obedient  to  his  orders,  slew  the 
Boxers  and  not  the  "foreign  devils." 
Throughout  the  whole  fanatical,  though 
not  unprovoked,  rising  not  a  foreigner 


This  Bush  Yields 

only  2H  ozs.  yearly. 

Avery  small  3rield  con- 
sidering the  size  of 
the  bush.  It  takes  about 
65  bushes  to  yield  a  pound 
of  ordinary  tea— and  about 
10  bushes  to  yield  a  pound 
of  Red  Rose  Tea,  as  only 
the  tender  shoots  and  buds  are 
used  to  produce  the  distinctive 
flavor  and  richness  which  char- 
acterize this  high-grade  tea. 
In  sealed  packages  only.  Try  it. 


PEERLESS 
Water  Systems 

They  work  as  you  hoped  they  would. 

Why  carry  water  from  room  to  room 
when  it  costs  so  little  to  install  your  own 
water  works  system,  and  have  hot  and  cold 
water  on  tap  ? 

With  the  Peerless  Water  System,  the 
water  is  pumped  fromi  your  source  of  supply 
right  into  the  airtight  tank,  located  in  your 
cellar,    and  held  there  under  pressure,  giv- 


ine  you 


RUNNING  WATER 
IN    EVERY    ROOM 


It  costs  nothing  to 
invrstigat«  this  time 
and  labor  saving  con- 
venience. Wiitc  to- 
day for  Free  Bootdet 
and  full  information. 


Write  at   once! 

National  Equipment  Co.,   Limited 
17  Wabash  Ave.,  Toronto,  Ontario 
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SOMEONE  has  to  attend  to  the  furnace; 
most  people  look  on  it  as  an  irritating, 
dusty  job.  It  need  not  be.  It  is  not,  if 
you  have  a  Sunshine  Furnace. 
Shaking  down  the  Sunshine  Furnace  does 
not  raise  a  dust.  The  fine  ashes  are  drawn 
up  the  chimney;  there  is  never  that  fine 
sprinkling  of  dust  that  lights  on  everything 
in  the  basement,  and  even  floats  up  through 
the  house.  No.  That  is  one  thing  the  owner 
of  a  Sunshine  Furnace  never  has  to  contend 
with.  The  Sunshine  is  as  clean  as  a  piece 
of  furniture. 

There  are  extra  sturdy  grates  that  turn  with 
a  long  handle  to  crush  with  ease  the  hardest 
clinkers.  A  slight  rocking  that  hardly  re- 
quires stooping,  cleans  down  the  ashes.  The 
ashes  fall  as  the  grates  are  shaken,  for  the 
sides  of  the  fire-pot  are  straight.  This  saves 
bother — and  heat;  because  if  ashes  bank  ui 
around  the  fire-pot  they  stop  the  radiation  of 
heat.  The  ashes  come  out  in  a  big  ash-pan. 
There  is  no  shovelling  or  spilling  ashes  about. 
And  the  door  is  large,  as  it  should  be  for  con- 
venience in  firing  up.  Or  if  need  be,  a  larp-e 
chunk  of  wood  will  go  through  this  door.  The 
dampers  can  be  operated  from  the  rooms 
above.  This  saves  you  the  nuisance  of  run- 
ning up  and  down  stairs  to  shut  off  the  drafts 
and  open  up  the  check  damper. 

Sunshine 


Jiimace 


Would  you  like  to  have  definite  in- 
formation about  the  cost  of  install- 
ing  a    Sunshine    Furnace    in    your 
home?      Send   the   coupon   for   our 
booklet  "Sunshine."     At  the  same 
time,  if  you  wish  to  know  what  it 
will  cost  to  heat  your  own  home, 
our  Heating  Engineer  will  tell 
you.  He  will  show  you  how 
to  plan  the  distribution 
of  heat  so  as  to  get  the 
utmost  warmth  from 
..      the  coal  you  burn. 

I,"       ''■f  V,  \     No,  there  is  no 
sendmewith-   \         '  o-       i       jj  i- 

out  expense  on  \     charge.     Simply  address  him  at 

my  part: — 

1.  Your  booklet  on 
the  Sunshine  Furnace. 

2.  Also  forms  for  filling 
out,  so  that  your  heating 
engineers  can  tell  me  how  to    ^ 
order  and  install  a  system  that 
will  properly  heat  my  home. 

Name 


Address 


lost  his  life  in  the  province  which  Yuan 
controlled. 

What  is  known  as  Yuan's  notorious 
treason  is  the  tragic  and  conspicuous  act 
of  his  career.  He  was  in  Peking  and  Jung 
Lu  had  become  viceroy  of  Chihli  and  had 
control  of  the  only  force  of  any  power  in 
the  country.  The  Emperor,  Kwang  Hsu, 
summoned  Yuan,  whom  he  trusted,  and 
commanded  him  in  secret  to  proceed  to 
Tientsin,  the  seat  of  the  viceroyalty,  as- 
sassinate or  cause  Jung  Lu  to  be  slain,  and 
return  immediately  to  the  capital  with 
enough  troops  to  capture  or  destroy  those 
loyal  to  the  Empress  Dowager  and  to  sur- 
round and  make  her  a  prisoner.  Yuan 
proceeded  to  Tienstin,  informed  Jung  Lu 
of  the  Emperor's  instructions,  and  sent 
back  Jung  Lu  to  make  a  prisoner  of  the 
Emperor  instead  of  his  rival  foster- 
mother. 

In  1908,  when  the  imperial  prisoner, 
with  significant  coincidence,  died  within 
twenty-four  hours  after  the  Empress 
Dowager,  Prince  Chun,  the  Regent  who 
came  to  power,  dismissed  Yuan  Shih-kai. 
The  Regent  did  not  state  openly,  as  was 
the  case,  that  Yuan  was  dismissed  because 
of  his  disloyalty  to  the  preceding  Em- 
peror, but,  with  Oriental  politeness,  he 
gave  the  distinguished  Mandarin  of  the 
Yellow  Jacket  leave  of  absence  in  order 
that  he  might  recover  good  health. 

Yuan  remained  in  seclusion  till  the  re- 
publican rebellion  of  October,  1911,  com- 
pelled the  Manchus  to  recall  him— the  one 
strong  man  of  China.  Despair  had  en- 
tered the  soul  of  the  timid  Regent. 

Not  till  Yuan  had  obtained  his  terms 
did  he  agree  to  return  to  power — and  that 
was  his  price:  power  and  authority.  By 
telegraph  he  summoned  his  trusted  fol- 
lowers. His  strongest  man,  Chao  Ping 
chun,  went  to  Peking  to  take  charge  of 
the  police  there,  while  Yuan  himself  went 
south  to  take  command  of  the  army  facing 
the  rebels.  He  got  into  touch  with  the 
leader  of  the  republican  forces  and  seems 
to  have  come  to  terms  in  the  usual 
Chinese  way  with  General  Li  Yuan  Hung, 
who  subsequently  became  Vice-President. 

When  the  Capital  was  safe  for  his  re- 
turn Yuan  came  to  Peking  in  great  state, 
and  almost  his  first  act  was  to  dictate  the 
abdication  of  the  Prince  Regent.  Prince 
Chun  retired  from  the  Forbidden  City, 
leaving  his  ten-year-old  son,  the  Emperor, 
to  the  mercy  of  Yuan.  Whether  Yuan 
had  intended  from  the  beginning  to  sell 
out  the  Manchus  is  a  disputed  point;  he  is 
certainly  equal  to  such  duplicity.  Grad- 
ually it  became  evident  to  the  Empress 
Dowager,  who  was  left  in  charge,  that  she 
must  sign  whatever  document  Yuan 
wished;  and  within  a  few  months,  after 
obtaining  a  pledge  of  liberal  annual  sti- 
pends and  the  continuance  of  the  Em- 
peror's title,  that  miserable  lady  sub- 
scribed the  Emperor's  seal  to  an  edict  de- 
claring that  his  Majesty  was  incapable  of 
government  and  that  he  surrendered  the 
affairs  of  state  to  the  people  and  delegat- 
ed authority  to  Yuan  Shih-kai.  The  docu- 
ment is  famous  for  its  peculiar  wording 
purporting  to  come  from  the  little  Em- 
peror himself. 

Yuan  held  the  military  power  and  could 
always  defeat  the  rebels,  as  he  actually 
did  with  quick  vigor  a  year  later.  That 
party,  which  set  up  Sun  Yat-sen  as  Presi- 
dent at  Nanking,  knew  the  comparative 
power  of  the  North  and  came  to  terms 
with  the  man  who  commanded  in  Peking. 
Sun  was  made  to  retire  in  order  to  unite 
the  country  under  Yuan,  and  the  latter 
was  elected  President  by  the  self-appoint- 
ed body  which  styled  itself  a  Parliament 
ett  Nanking. 
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Yuan  was  willing  to  give  all  the  South- 
ern leaders  offices  if  they  would  refrain 
from  interference  in  the  Government, 
and  he  placed  Sun  Yat-sen  at  the  head  of 
a  scheme  for  throwing  a  network  of  rail- 
roads over  China  and  thereby  to  enlighten 
as  well  as  to  develop  the  country.  The 
salary  attached  to  the  office  was  $15,000 
monthly.  But  Sun,  distrusting  Yuan  be- 
fore a  year  was  out,  began  to  spend  the 
money  in  intrigue  and  soon  brought  about 
the  so-called  second  revolution,  the  slogan 
of  which  was  "Punish  Yuan!" 

In  just  three  months  the  rebel  forces 
were  at  the  mercy  of  those  which  Yuan 
had  withheld  from  attacking  approx- 
imately the  same  enemies  under  the 
Manchus.  Sun  Yat-sen,  from  the  digni- 
fied office  of  first  President  of  the  Repub- 
lic, was  now  again  a  fugitive  from  his  na- 
tive land  with  all  but  a  price  upon  his 
head.  He  took  refuge  in  Japan  and  here, 
there  seems  to  be  no  doubt,  began  to  in- 
trigue with  certain  Japanese,  probably 
not  government  officials  but  men  in  close 
touch  with  the  statesmen.  He  could  still 
go  back  to  China  if  he  would  consent  to 
draw  a  good  monthly  allowance  and  spend 
his  time  only  in  amusing  himself,  as  the 
Vice-President  does;  but  Sun  prefers  to 
live  without  affluence  according  to  his 
ideals. 

Now  General  Li,  the  former  Vice-Presi- 
dent, is  also  a  patriot.  The  rebels,  know- 
ing his  power  and  wish  for  a  liberal  form 
of  government,  had  sought  his  assistance 
in  the  revolution  against  Yuan.  But  Li 
looked  upon  the  Japanese  as  China's 
greatest  enemy,  and  argued  that  to  divide 
the  country  with  revolution  would  be 
dangerous.  His  life  became  unsafe,  the 
rebels  considering  that  those  who  were 
not  with  them  were  against  them;  and 
finally  Li,  in  order  to  avoid  probable  as- 
.sassination,  took  his  departure  from  Wu- 
chang (where  he  had  remained  in  com- 
mand of  troops  for  the  first  two  years  of 
the  Republic),  and  went  to  Peking  to  en- 
ter the  Forbidden  City  and  occupy  the 
palace  in  which  Kuang  Hsu  had  been  im- 
prisoned by  the  Empress  Dowager.  There 
Li  was  and  probably  still  is  doubly  a  pris- 
oner. Yuan  would  not  permit  him  to  take 
free  leave,  nor  would  his  life  be  safe  from 
the  rebels  were  he  outside  the  palace 
walls. 

Though  Yuan  succeeded  in  repressing 
the  revolution  against  himself  he  did  not 
.sufficiently  intimidate  the  Parliament 
which  had  come  to  Peking.  A  very  inde- 
pendent body  it  was,  designed  by  the 
anti-Yuan  elements  to  curb  and  control 
that  usurper,  and  even  without  the  rebel 
forces  behind  it,  after  the  latter  had  been 
dispersed  and  scattered,  this  Parliament 
which  sought  to  give  liberal  government 
to  a  country  that  did  not  understand  it 
endeavored  to  handicap  Yuan  with  laws 
of  its  own  devising.  It  was  then  that, 
despite  parliamentary  laws  and  protests 
from  members  of  the  Parliament  delivered 
direct  to  the  bankers,  the  Quintuple  Group 
loaned  the  sum  of  about  $125,000,000  to 
Yuan  Shih-kai. 

Yuan  endeavored  to  persuade  the  Con- 
stitution Drafting  Committee  of  Parlia- 
ment to  pass  laws  giving  him  adequate 
powers  for  governing,  but  that  body  would 
brook  no  suggestion  from  him  nor  from 
the  American  legal  adviser.  Professor  F. 
J.  Goodnow,  whom  they  regarded  as  a 
Yuan  man.  They  went  ahead  with  their 
own  ideas  and  by  their  Draft  Constitution 
sought  to  make  the  President  a  figure- 
head with  a  government  that  was  re- 
sponsible to  Parliament  alone. 

With  a  Parliament  largely  composed  of 
young     inexperienced    men,    many    with 
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Is  the  Money 
Always  There? 


When  you  have  wanted  a  cer- 
tain thing  that  would  have  added 
to  the  pleasures  of  life,  was  the 
money  always  there  when  you 
figured  up  to  see  if  "Cash  on 
hand"  would  warrant  you  to 
make  the  purchase.  Have  you 
ever  felt  the  need  of  a  good 
vacation  or  wanted  some  little 
extra  luxury,  but  simply  could 
not  afiford  it  because  your  regular 
income  was  not  sufficient? 

We  have  a  plan  that  will  en- 
able you  to  add  these  extra  luxur- 
ies without  interference  in  any 
way  with  your  regular  occupa- 
tion; a  plaH  from  which  you 
may  derive  sufficient  income  to 
warrant  your  having  all  the  addeil 
pleasures  of  life.  This  plan  may 
be  worked  during  spare  time  with- 
out interference  with  your  regular 
duties.  One  hour  in  the  evening 
spent  among  your  acquaintances 
— a  half-hour  after  lunch  in  the 
office  or  factory  will  give  you  an 
additional  $5.00  or  $10.00  weekly. 

We  have  hundreds  of  subscrip- 
tions in  your  locality  ready  to 
be  taken.  A  representative  on 
the  spot  could  secure  these  orders, 
saving  these  people  the  trouble 
incidental  to  mailing.  These 
orders,  together  with  the  many 
other  subscriptions  which  may 
be  added  from  the  friends  of  our 
old  subscribers  whom  they  will  re- 
commend to  you,  will  give  you  an 
income  that  with  the  same  amount 
of  work  will  double  your  earn- 
ings each  year.  The  work  is 
both  pleasant  and  profitable.  No 
previous   experience   required. 


This  plan  will  interest  you,  so 

write  us  to-day  for  full 

particulars. 
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Co.,  Limited 
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Western  education,  Yuan  professes  to  be- 
lieve — ■  I  think  honestly  —  that  such  a 
government  was  not  practicable.  He,  too, 
is  a,  reformer  but  no  believer  that  a  dem- 
ocracy like  America  can  be  made  of  Old 
China  by  the  drafting  of  an  untried  list 
of  statutes  hodgepodged  from  all  the  most 
liberal  countries  of  the  vv^orld.  Indeed, 
China  had  no  character  in  all  her  alpha- 
bet of  40,000  that  would  express  such 
words  as  "republic"  and  "constitution," 
or  such  an  expression  as  we  understand 
by  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity."  She 
had  no  machinery  for  voting  and,  as  a 
whole,  no  knowledge  or  respect  for  such 
new-fangled  things.  The  Parliament  it- 
self had  not  been  elected,  but  was  chosen 
by  little  cliques  of  men. 

It  is  curious  that  while  Yuan  breaks 
the  laws  he  strives  at  all  times  to  sur- 
round his  actions  with  the  semblance  of 
legality.  Having  been  elected  "Provis- 
ional President"  he  required  a  more  sub- 
stantial mandate.  This  he  obtained  from 
the  recalcitrant  Parliament  by  surround- 
ing that  body  with  soldiers  and  police  and 
permitting  none  to  leave  the  building  even 
for  food  until  the  election  was  accom- 
plished. Then,  within  a  few  days,  he 
chose  to  dissolve  the  Parliament,  it  be- 
ing a  hindrance  to  administration,  and 
this  he  accomplished  legally  by  dissolv- 
ing  the   Kwo   Ming  Tong,   the   political 


party  of  the  rebels,  which  was  in  the  ma- 
jority. After  the  dissolution  of  the  re- 
bellious organization  the  Parliament  was 
without  a  quorum. 

I  do  not  think  Yuan  Shih-kai  is  person- 
ally ambitious.  I  have  watched  him 
closely  since  the  day  he  arrived  in  Peking 
at  the  summons  of  the  Prince  Regent. 
He  does  not  exact  personal  deference  as 
certain  European  monarchs  are  wont  to 
do.  There  is  no  "side"  about  Yuan — a 
statement  which  can  be  made  of  few  of 
the  Western-educated  students  who  op- 
pose him.  It  is  my  judgment  that  he  is  a 
patriot  persuaded  by  the  men  about  him 
that  the  welfare  of  the  country  requires  a 
permanent  executive  and  that  there  is  no 
other  man  to  take  the  throne. 

The  new  Emperor  is  not  as  old  a  man 
as  he  looks;  he  is  but  fifty-seven.  Asthma 
and  a  burden  of  flesh  have  physically 
degenerated  him.  He  is  a  short,  unusually 
broad,  large  headed  man,  with  thin  white 
hair  and  mustaches.  He  has  a  genial  smile 
and  manner  and  never  looks  disturbed. 
The  attack  of  an  assassin  would  not 
startle  him.  He  has  fatalism  in  his  char- 
acter. He  will  do  the  best  he  can  according 
to  his  lights,  take  precautions  and  alsa 
chances;  and  if  the  regicide  gets  him,  hfr 
will  smile  and  take  leave  of  his  friends, 
and  family  philosophically. 


The  Longest  Speeches  on  Record 

Some  Remarkable  Performances  in  the  American  Senate 


THE  regulations  of  the  legislative 
bodies  of  the  United  States  are  very 
elastic  on  the  score  of  the  speaking 
rights  of  members;  so  elastic,  in  fact,  that 
verbosity  is  a  pretty  general  complaint. 
Long  speeches  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  hear 
of  Senators  deliberately  blocking  the  pro- 
gress of  legislation  by  holdipg  the  floor 
for  long  stretches  of  time.  The  Strand 
Magazine  has  collected  some  stories  of  the 
longest  speeches  ever  delivered  in  the 
American  Senate  which  make  interesting 
reading: 

"All  I  want  is  ten  minutes  to  tell  the 
Democrats  what  a  lot  of  white-livered 
rabbits  they  are,"  Senator  La  Follette  is 
reported  to  have  remarked  to  a  brother 
senator  a  few  minutes  before  commencing 
his  speech  on  the  Vreeland-Aldrich  Cur- 
rency Bill.  He  then  rose  and  addressed 
the  Senate  for  eighteen  and  a  half  hours, 
thus  breaking  all  records  in  long-winded 
oratory  so  far  as  Washington  is  con- 
cerned! This  notable  speech — if  such  ut- 
terances can  be  called  "speeches" — was 
Robert  La  FoUette's  contribution  to  the 
filibuster  to  block  Mr.  Aldrich's  famous 
Bill.  It  did  not  achieve  its  object,  but  the 
remarkable  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Wis- 
consin senator  is  well  worth  recalling,  to- 
gether with  half-a-dozen  other  lengthy 
orations  which  have  brought  their  authors 
into  the  limelight  of  the  United  States 
Senate  Chamber,  and  which  we  shall  re- 
fer to  in  the  course  of  this  article. 

Filibustering — which  is,  of  course,  the 
foundation  of  most  lengthy  Senatorial 
speeches — is  peculiar  to  the  United  States 
Senate,  for  that  august  body  knows  no 
law  with  regard  to  the  limitations  of  de- 
bate. A  senator  can  talk  just  as  many 
hours  as  he  likes,  and  it  really  doesn't 
matter  what  he  talks  about  so  long  as  he 


continues  to  "hold  the  floor."  The  object 
of  a  filibuster  speech,  as  everyone  knows, 
is  to  wear  down  the  opposition  and  thus 
get  a  Bill  passed  or  rejected,  as  the  case 
may  be.  It  is  related  that  Senator  Till- 
man in  1903  got  a  war  claim  of  sixty 
thousand  dollars  paid  to  his  native  State 
of  South  Carolina  by  reading  Byron's 
Poems  to  the  Senate  and  threatening  to 
continue  to  read  them  to  the  end  of  the 
session  if  the  claim  were  not  allowed. 
This  is  said  to  be  the  only  case  where  a 
lone  senator  ever  won  sixty  thousand  dol- 
lars for  his  States  by  filibustering  single- 
handed.  To  the  uninitiated  it  might  be 
mentioned  that  the  word  is  derived  from 
the  Spanish  filibustero,  or  French  fili- 
bustier,  in  English  freebooter,  and  was 
applied  to  the  West  Indian  adventurers 
and  pirates  who  flourished  in  1600.  Later 
the  term  was  applied  to  illegal  military 
and  naval  expeditions,  about  the  last  be- 
ing William  Walker's  raid  on  Nicaragua 
in  1858. 

Mr.  La  Follette  commenced  his  great 
speech  on  the  filibuster  to  block  the  Cur- 
rency Bill  at  twelve-thirty  on  the  after- 
noon of  Friday,  May  29th,  1908.  He 
yielded  the  floor  to  Senator  Stone  at  three 
minutes  past  seven  the  following  morning, 
his  address  having  lasted  for  exactly 
eighteen  hours  and  thirty-three  minutes. 
During  that  long  and  trying  period  Mr 
La  Follette  had  the  relief  of  thirty  "roll- 
calls,"  which  he  had  demanded  and  whfch 
had  been  allowed  him.  When  his  voice  be- 
came husky  and  his  feet  began  to  ache 
through  long  standing  Mr.  La  Follette 
would  pauze,  gaze  about  the  Senate  Cham- 
ber in  a  ruminating  kind  of  way,  and  then, 
in  his  suavest  tones,  say.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  with  the  greatest  reluctance  that  I 
am  obliged  to  raise  the  question.  I  am 
forced,  however,  to  the  plea,  much  as  I 
regret  it,  that  quorum  is  not  present." 
"The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll,"  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  would  reply  each  time, 
and  the  roll  was  duly  called.    As  it  took 
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six  minutes  to  perform  this  ceremony, 
Mr.  La  Follette  was  "relieved"  during  his 
long  discourse  to  the  extent  of  about 
three  hours.  Never  once  did  the  senator 
make  a  mistake  in  declaring  that  a  quor- 
um was  not  present,  and  this  unerring 
knowledge  surprised  and  puzzled  the 
Clerk,  who  started  an  investigation 
on  his  own  account.  And  the  secret 
was  revealed  when  he  found  that  the  Wis- 
consin's committee  clerk  was  in  the  back- 
ground "counting  noses."  When  he  found 
that  there  was  one  less  than  the  regula- 
tion number  of  senators  present — forty- 
seven — he  would  signal  the  speaker,  who 
would  then,  in  apparent  innocence,  look 
round  and  demand  a  roll-call.  Mr.  La 
Follette  laughed  very  heartily  when  his 
ruse  was  discovered,  and  it  was  only  the 
President's  appreciation  of  a  joke  that 
prevented  the  committee  clerk  from  being 
dismissed  the  Chamber. 

At  4.30  a.m.  Mr.  La  Follette  had  been 
speaking  for  sixteen  hours,  and  had  beaten 
the  previous  record  for  long-distance  ora- 
tory made  by  Senator  Allen  in  1893  by 
about  forty  minutes.  At  that  hour  he 
seemed  quite  fresh,  though  his  voice  fal- 
tered a  little,  and  it  was  arranged  that 
Senator  Stone  should  relieve  him  when  re- 
quired. But  Mr.  La  Follette  proved  him- 
self still  good  for  another  two  and  a  half 
hours.  Many  amusing  incidents  occurred 
during  the  long  speech.  Two  senators, 
weary  of  listening  to  the  reading  of 
long  extracts  from  statistical  works,  were 
conversing  quietly  together  when  the 
speaker  paused,  glared  at  the  delinquents, 
and  then  insisted  that  only  one  senator 
could  hold  the  floor.  Mr.  Hale,  one  of 
those  rebuked,  replied  that  in  all  his  ex- 
perience he  had  never  known  a  senator  to 
make  such  an  objection  when  other  sena- 
tors were  discussing  Government  business, 
to  which  Mr.  La  Follette  replied:  "I  in- 
sist upon  being  heard.  If  the  senators 
have  Government  business  to  talk  about 
let  them  withdraw  from  the  Chamber." 
Another  senator,  rising,  said  that  he  could 
not  hear  the  speaker,  to  which  the  pep- 
pery Wisconsin  answered:  "Probably  not. 
Well,  the  reason  you  couldn't  hear  is  that 
I  was  looking  over  this  chamber,  and  I 
find  there  is  no  quorum.  I  raise  the  point 
of  no  quorum.  The  senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey will  hear  me  distinctly  enough  when 
a  quorum  is  present."  Of  course,  the  roll 
was  called  and  Mr.  La  Follette  got  his  six 
minutes'  relief,  after  which  he  went  ahead 
with  increased  vigor.  Shortly  before 
dawn  the  speaker  announced  his  inten- 
tion of  reading  "Poor's  Manual  of  Rail- 
roads" from  cover  to  cover,  and  as  the 
book  is  a  bulky  one,  it  was  estimated  that 
he  had  at  least  three  days'  ammunition 
on  which  to  prolong  his  talk. 

About  six  o'clock  Mr.  La  Follette  re- 
ceived a  telegram  from  Senator  "Jeff" 
Davis,  of  Arkansas,  reading:  "Hold  the 
fort,  for  I  am  coming."  The  message 
pleased  the  speaker,  for  Mr.  Davis  is  cre- 
dited with  a  strong  constitution,  and  could 
have  been  reckoned  on  for  as  lengthy  an 
address  as  La  Follette  himself.  However, 
he  did  not  appear  and  it  was  Senator 
Stone  who  finally  relieved  the  heroic  Wis- 
consin at  three  minutes  past  seven,  after 
delivering  the  longest  address  ever  lis- 
tened to  in  the  United  States  Senate. 

During  his  eighteen-and-a-half  hour 
speech  Mr.  La  Follette  had  had  no  oppor- 
tunity to  get  anything  to  eat  except  a 
couple  of  sandwiches  which  were  brought 
to  him  from  the  Senate  restaurant,  and 
which  he  consumed  during  roll-calls.  He 
drank  numerous  glasses  of  milk  with 
beaten-up  eggs,  and  these  served  to  keep 
up  his  strength.     At  the  close  his  voice 
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man? 


R.  R.  Poppleton — A  MacLeaii  representative  but  recently 
appointed — has  set  an  example  of  what  "our  spare  time 
money  making  plan"  will  do  in  the  hands  of  an  energetic 
worker — one  that  believes  in  moving — and  in  getting  the 
business  by  being  constantly  on  the  alert  for  it. 

On  April  15th,  after  working  two  hours  in  his  own  neigh- 
borhood, Mr.  Poppleton  cleared  NINE  DOLLARS  in 
cash.  This  was  the  two  hours  of  his  usual  spare  time 
which  he  wanted  to  turn  iuto  good  dollars.  He  had  never 
worked  on  a  plan  like  ours,  before,  so  his  success  cannot 
be  credited  to  previous  experience.  It  was  the  plan  plus 
ambition  and  natural  ability. 

Mr.  Poppleton 's  record  is  an  example  of  what  you  or  any 
other  intelligent,  ambitious  Canadian  can  do  with  your 
spare  hours  as  a  MacLeau  representative. 

We  need  more  men  and  women  in  our  selling  organiza- 
tion who  are  capable  of  doing  big  things,  and  we  are 
willing  to  spend  money,  time  and  effort  to  teach  them. 
Why  not  write  us  and  let  us  tell  you  all  about  our  plan 
and  how  you  can  make  your  spare  time  produce  profits. 
No  obligation,  you  know. 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Co.,  Limited 
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was  extraordinarily  clear  and  distinct — 
all  things  considered — and  when  an  ad- 
mirer asked  him  how  he  felt,  he  replied : 
"Never  better,  though  my  feet  trouble 
me  a  little."  And  when  he  got  home  his 
feet  were  so  swollen  and  blistered  that  it 
was  with  diflftculty  that  his  shoes  could  be 
removed  without  being  cut. 

Senator  Stone  contributed  a  six-hour 
address  to  the  filibuster,  and  was  in  turn 
succeeded  by  Senator  Gore,  of  Oklahoma. 
Curiously  enough,  it  was  due  to  the  latter 
that  the  filibuster  failed.  Senator  Gore  is 
blind,  and  after  speaking  for  two  hours 
he  again  yielded  the  floor  to  Senator 
Stone.  But  Senator  Stone  had  left  the 
Chamber  for  a  few  minutes.  A  vote  was 
immediately  demanded,  the  roll  called, 
and  the  filibuster  ended.  Had  Senator 
Gore  not  been  blind  he  would,  of  course, 
have  noticed  that  Senator  Stone  was  not 
present,  and  continued  until  he  had  been 
summoned.  And  so  the  greatest  filibuster 
on  record  may  be  said  to  have  failed 
through  one  man  lacking  the  gift  of 
sight. 

Down  to  the  year  1908  the  record  for 
continuous  speaking  was  held  by  Senator 
William  V.  Allen,  who,  in  1893,  delivered 
a  memorable  address  on  the  Repeal  of  the 
Silver  Purchase  Law.  Acording  to  a  let- 
ter recently  received  from  Mr.  Allen,  the 
ex-senator  (he  retired  in  1901)  began  his 
-speech  at  5  p.m.,  October  11th,  1893,  and 
yielded  the  floor  the  next  day  to  Senator 
Martin,  of  Kansas,  at  8.20  a.m.,  having 
spoken  for  fifteen  hours  and  twenty  min- 
utes. The  address  was  continuous  and 
unbroken.  The  only  rests  the  speaker 
had  was  when  the  Clerk  read  some  paper 
which  was  handed  to  him  by  the  orator. 
These  occasions  were  few  and  far  be- 
tween. 

"No  particular  fatigue  either  of  voice 
or  frame,"  says  one  who  was  present 
throughout  the  speech,  "was  noticeable  as 
a  result  of  this  elocutionary  eff'ort,  and  so 
far  as  we  could  see  Mr.  Allen  was  as 
fresh  as  when  he  first  rose  to  address  the 
Chair.  It  was  an  argument,  and  those 
who  were  willing  to  forego  dinner  and  bed 
to  listen  to  it  can  vouch  that  there  were 
no  sensible  breaks  in  the  entire  discourse. 
Mr.  Allen  never  once  lost  the  thread  of 
his  speech  from  the  begining  to  the  end, 
and  considering  that  it  lasted  over  fifteen 
hours  this  alone  stamps  it  as  a  very  re- 
markable achievement." 

Mr.  Allen  made  no  oflfort  to  secure  any 
"intervening  business"  in  order  that  he 
might  snatch  a  few  minutes'  rest,  and 
neither  did  he,  as  other  speakers  have 
done,  demand  the  roll-call  two  or  three 
dozen  times  for  a"  like  purpose.  Indeed,  it 
is  highly  probable  that  if  all  the  other 
long-distance  speeches  were  carefully  ex- 
amined in  respect  to  the  amount  of  "in- 
tervening business"  claimed  and  allowed 
it  would  be  found  that  Mr.  Allen  still 
holds  the  record  for  continuous  and  un- 
broken oratory.  The  only  refreshment 
of  which  the  speaker  partook  during  the 
entire  fifteen  hours  was  tea  and  toast, 
which  was  served  to  him  at  .short  inter- 
vals. 

That  Senator  Allen  felt  no  particular 
fatigue  after  delivering  his  address  is  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  he  was  probably 
the  strongest  and  tallest  senator  of  his 
day,  being  six  feet  three  in  height  and 
weighing  two  hundred  and  twenty-five 
pounds. 

The  most  remarkable  speech  of  1915 
was  Mr.  Reed  Smoot's  address  on  the  Ship 
Purchase  Bill.  Mr.  Smoot's  speech  may  be 
considered,  perhaps,  the  most  wonderful 
achievement  of  all,  for  it  was  delivered  in 
an  evenly-modulated  voice  that  never  fal- 
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The  Goodyear  Tirr;  and  Rubber  Co. — of  Canada — of  the  United  States — of  Great 
Britain — of  South  Africa — of  Australasia — of  South  America — of  Mexico — have 
you  ever  realized  the  tremendous  ramifications  of  these  world-wide  institutions  that 
are  supplying  better  tires  for  every  nation?  All  of  these  corporations  do  not 
manufacture  but  purchase  from  the  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.  of  Canada 
and  The  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.  of  Akron — tires  being  shipped  continu- 
ously from  Bowmanville,  Out.,  and  Akron,  Ohio. 

MADE  IN  CANADA 

Gives  You  Goodyear  Superiority  at  a 

LOWER  PRICE 


Compare  These  Prices 


Were     Goody  ears     NOT     Made     in 
Canada,  They  Would  Cost  You — 

SIZE  PLAIN        ALL-WEATHER 


But    Goodyears    ARE    Made    in 
Canada,  So  They  Cost  You  Only — 

SIZE  PLAIN         ALL-WEATHER 


30x3;    - 

$19.02 

$22.23 

30  X  3;    - 

$15.00 

$18.00 

32x3i    - 

21.87 

25.58 

32x3^   - 

18.95 

22.75 

34x4    - 

31.92 

37.34 

34x4     - 

28.10 

33.80 

36  X  4;   - 

44.96 

52.65 

36x4;    - 

39.35 

47.20 

37x5    - 

52.44 

65.55 

37x5     - 

45.45 

54.50 

study  the  figures  given  here.    You  can  see  the  actual  saving  to  you 
in  dollars  and  cents  because  Goodyear  Tires  are  made  in  Canada. 

Preferred  Above  All  Others 

A  census  of  71  principal  cities  of  the  United  States  shows  that  every 
fifth  car  is  equipped  with  Goodyear  Tires.  This  despite  the  fact  that 
there  are  some  two  hundred  other  brands,  most  of  which  sell  in  the 
United  States  at  a  lower  price  than  Goodyears.  HThis  unusual  pre- 
ference extends  to  Canada  also.  HYet  many  of  those  two  hundred 
other  brands  not  made  in  Canada  are  offered  to  you  here  in  Canada. 
TTYou  are  usually  asked  to  pay  prices  from  40  to  50  per  cent,  higher 
than  the  prices  at  which  those  brands  are  offered  in  their  home 
markets.  TfBut  you  know  that  in  the  markets  from  whence  they  are 
exported,  they  are  offered  at  prices  much  lower  in  comparison  to 
Goodyears  and  yet  do  not  acquire  leadership.  UBuying  Goodyeai- 
Made-in-Canada  Products  means  more  than  keeping  hundreds  of 
workers  employed.  It  means  a  direct  immediate  saving  to  you  on 
each  purchase. 
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A  ♦Land  of  Re-Creation 

The  SUMMERS  from  May  to  October 
in  Eastern  Canada  are  probably  as  en- 
joyable as  those  in  the  most  favoured 
part  of  the  world  that  may  be  chosen  for 
comparison. 

Sea-shore, 
Forest  and  Stream 

Sunny  skies,  delightful  temperature,  in- 
vigorating air,  combined  with  an  endless 
variety  of  picturesque  beauty,  the  Mari- 
time Provinces  are  becoming  more  and 
more  what  Nature  evidently  intended 
they  should  be — a  land  of  Re-Creation. 

Write  for  lQr6   Publications  to 

General  Passenger  Department 


MONCTON,  N.B. 


Quick 

WHITE 

MAKES  DIRTY 
CANVAS  SHOES 


aUICKLY- HSIIY 
APPLIED. 

ALSO  CLEANS 

«HIIf  CANVAS 


A8K      Y017R 

DEALER 

FOB 


For  Your   White   Shoes 

"QUICK  WHITE"  (In  liquid  form  with  sponge),  quickly 
cleans  and   whitens  dirty  canvas   shoes.     10c  and  26c. 

"AL.BO"  cleans  and  whitens  Bueli,  Nubuck,  Suede  and 
Canvas.  In  round,  white  cakes,  packed  in  metal 
boxes  with  sponge,  10c.  In  handsome,  large  alumi- 
num boxes  wltli  sponge,  26c. 

"GI1.T  EDGE,"  Ladles'  and  Children's  Black,  self-shin- 
ing dressing,  2fic. 

"EMTE"  combination  for  gentlemen's  black  shoes.  In 
26«  or  10c  sizes. 

"DANDY"  combination,  cleans  and  polishes  all  kinds 
of  russets  and  tans,  26c.     "Star"  size,  10c. 

WMttemorels 

ff   Shoe  F^olishes 


DRESSING 

^  ACKSHOEa 


SOFTENS 
PRESERVES  1 
LEATHER  II 

— RESTORES  ■" 
COLOR 

LU'STRE 


tered  or  "broke"  for  eleven  hours  and 
thirty-five  minutes,  virithout  even  the  in- 
terruption of  a  roll-call.  In  a  letter  re- 
ceived from  the  Utah  senator  recently  Mr. 
Smoot  says:  "On  the  evening  of  January 
29th  the  Ship  Purchase  Bill  was  in  its 
most  critical  stage.  A  number  of  Demo- 
cratic senators  stated  to  me  that  they 
were  going  to  pass  the  Bill  that  night, 
rules  or  no  rules.  It  was  to  be  rough- 
housed  through  the  Senate.  I  did  not  ex- 
pect to  speak,  but  knowing  the  situation 
I  decide  that  the  only  way  to  prevent  its 
passage  was  to  take  the  floor  and  talk  the 
remainder  of  the  night.  Senator  Swan- 
son  was  put  in  the  chair,  the  yeas  and 
nays  had  been  ordered,  and  it  was  under- 
stood that  at  the  first  opportunity  he 
would  request  the  Clerk  to  call  the  roll. 
Senator  Ashurst,  the  first  man  on  the  list, 
was  in  his  seat  all  night  ready  to  respond 
quickly  as  soon  as  the  presiding  officer  re- 
questcxl  the  roll  to  be  called.  In  those  cir- 
cumstances I  took  the  floor." 

During  Senator  Smoot's  address  the 
lounges  in  the  cloakrooms  and  even  those 
in  the  rear  of  the  Senate  Chamber  held 
sleeping  senators.  Mr.  Lippett,  of  Rhode 
Island,  found  himself  in  a  dinner-jacket 
when  he  rose  to  greet  the  sun,  while  Mr. 
Sterling,  of  North  Dakota,  who  had  at- 
tended a  banquet,  was  still  in  evening 
clothes.  Both  retired  about  nine  o'clock 
and  returned  later  in  business  suits. 

Senator  Smoot  held  the  floor  from  five 
minutes  to  ten  in  the  evening  until  half- 
past  nine  the  following  morning.  It  is 
declared  to  have  been  the  greatest  exhi- 
bition of  endurance  ever  seen  in  the  Sen- 
ate Chamber.  Senator  Smoot  stood  for 
those  eleven  hours  in  the  middle  of  the 
aisle  without  support  of  any  kind — not 
even  a  desk — and  without  the  aid  of  a 
single  roll-call  or  call  for  a  quorum.  His 
voice  never  faltered  or  broke,  and  not  for 
an  instant  did  he  speak  about  anything 
but  the  Bill  which  was  before  the  Senate. 
The  only  refreshment  Senator  Smoot  had 
during  those  eleven  hours  was  two  glasses 
of  milk. 
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Did  You  Know 

that 

The  Maclean  Publishing  Company 


Offers  You 


A  College  Course 

A  Business  College  Course 

A  Bicycle 

A  Motorcycle 

An  Automobile 


Cash  Commissions  amounting  to  Hundreds 
of  Dollars  will  also  be  Paid  to  our 
Active  Men  and  Women 

Do  Money  and  Prizes  Interest  You  ? 

Would  an  extra  TWENTY-FIVE  or  FIl^Y  DOLLARS  a  month  help  out?  Would  you  be 
interested  in  securing — at  our  expense — A  College  or  a  Business  College  course — the  selection  of 
the  school  to  be  made  by  you?  Would  you  like  to  own  a  bicycle,  motorcycle  or  automobile  and 
not  have  it  cost  you  one  cent? 

We  would  be  glad  to  tell  you  how  these  may  be  had,  also  how  your  spare  time  may  be  turned 
into  money — all  this  in  return  for  your  spare  time  to  be  spent  in  securing  the  local  orders  for 
new  and  renewal  subscriptions  to  "MacLean's"  and  "The  Farmer's  Magazine." 

If  you  have  already  had  experience  in  securing  orders  for  other  publications,  this  experience 
will  play  a  big  part  in  your  success.  If  you  are  inexperienced  we  will  spend  time  and  effort  to 
make  you  a  business  producer. 

There  is  hardly  a  town  in  Canada,  however  small  and  remote,  which  does  not  contain  subscrib- 
ers for  these  two  Canadian  publications.  Some  of  the  larger  towns  contain  many  thousands. 
These  subscriptions  mu.st  be  looked  after.  If  no  representative  is  on  the  spot,  they  will  come  by 
mail.  Another  thing,  these  orders  must  be  renewed  year  after  year.  We  will  pay  you  liberally 
if  you  will  look  after  those  within  easy  reach. 

Right  now  is  the  best  time  to  start — many  people  right  in  your  home  town  have  been  thinking 
of  subscribing  to  MacLean's  for  some  time.  They  have  been  "putting  it  off"  simply  because 
of  the  trouble  incidental  to  mailing.  They  will  gladly  subscribe  through  you.  If  you  know 
three  people  you  have  three  prospects. 

Write  us  to-day — we  will  tell  you  all  about  the  plan  without  obligating  you  in  the  least.  Say, 
"Show  me  the  way  to  turn  my  spare  time  into  money." 

The    MacLean  Publishing   Company,    Limited 

143-153  University  Avenue,  Toronto,  Ontario 
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Her  House  In  Order 

THE  FRANTZ  WAY 

Thouseuids  of  households  are  kept  clean  The  Frantz  Way.  And 
the  expense  is  a  trifle. 

The  FRANTZ  PREMIER  is  used  in  America's  best  homes.  It 
is  the  efficient  electric  cleaner.  A  few  minutes'  use  each  day  keeps 
the  household  in  order.  Old-fashioned  cleaning  days,  with  their 
wearisome  chaos,  are  but  memories. 

So,  well-informed  housewives  no  longer  select — they  DEMAND 
the  FRANTZ  PREMIER.     It  is  as  necessary  as  the  telephone. 

Connected  in  a  moment,  it  masters  the  thorough  cleaning  of  car- 
pets and  rugs,  the  delicate  cleansing  of  lace  curtain  fabric,  and  w^ill 
inhale  the  fine  dust  that  lurks  in  tufted  upholstery  and  mattresses. 
It  is  equally  adept  in  cleaning  metal  radiators,  and  reaching  into  the 
hundred  out-of-the-way  places  where  the  good  housewife  senses  dirt. 

It  will  restore  the  dust-dimmed  colors  of  costly  tapestries,  and 
will  banish  hall  rug  prints  left  by  little  feet. 

The  FRANTZ  PREMIER  revels  in  any  and  every  task  and 
weighs  but  nine  pounds.  It  is  lifted  from  place  to  place  with 
no  exertion. 

The  Frantz  way  is  the  clean  way  of  cleaning— dust  and  dirt  are 
banished — not  merely  scattered,  to  lodge  elsewhere. 

And  all  this  co-operation  means  only  a  slight  household  expense. 

To  make  you  friendly  with  this  new  servant,  we  will  loan 
you  a  FRANTZ  PREMIER.  Consult  your  dealer  or  write 
us  for  details  and  beautiful  booklet.  We  have  an  easy 
monthly  payment  plan  which  fits  every  housewife's  purse. 

PREMIER  VACUUM  CLEANER  COMPANY,  Ltd.. 

28  Adelaide  Street,  Elast.  Toronto,  Ont. 
FACTORY-Cleveland,  Ohio 

TO  DEALERS:    A  few  select  loca- 
tions remain  where  we  have  not 
yet  appointed  dealers.     We 
invite    correspondence. 
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What  Did  Shakespeare  Look  Like? 

An  Interesting  Discussion  on  the  Many  Alleged  Likenesses  of  the  Bard 


IS  there  a  true  likeness  of  Shakespeare 
in  existence?  The  Tercentenary  of 
the  Bard  of  Avon  has  aroused  many 
discussions  and  none  more  interesting, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Bacon  contro- 
versy, than  this  question  as  to  what  the 
Immortal  Bard  really  looked  like.  An  in- 
teresting contribution  appears  in  The 
Theatre,  from  the  pen  of  Montrose  J. 
Moses.   He  writes : 

All  the  portraits  of  Shakespeare  bear  a 
certain  uniformity  of  outline,  although 
they  depart  surprisingly  from  the  only 
sources  which  scholars  have  now  deter- 
mined to  be  authentic. 

In  Stratford  Church  there  is  a  bust  of 
a  fat-looking,  dapper  little  Mynheer, 
which  has  had  more  literature  written 
about  it,  and  more  measurements  taken 
of  it,  from  the  tips  of  its  spruce  little 
moustache  to  the  sharp  drip  of  its  pointed 
beard,  than  its  bald  pate  and  side  tufts  of 
hair  warrant.  This  bust  was  carved  be- 
fore the  Folio  edition  of  the  plays  was  is- 
sued. It  is  supposed  that  after  Shakes- 
peare retired  from  active  life,  he  put  on 
flesh,  almost  like  his  Falstaff,  so  fond  did 
he  become  of  his  pot  of  ale,  and  that  in 
this  condition,  some  ill-inspired  tomb- 
makers  in  after  years — Shakespeare  dy- 
ing in  1616 — perpetuated  his  smug  condi- 
tion in  stone.  It  suggests  beer  and  skittles 
much  more  than  the  fancy  of  poetry.  Cer- 
tainly, when  Sir  William  Dugdale  visited 
Stratford,  and  executed  a  sketch  of  it,  he 
reduced  the  weight  somewhat,  hollowed 
the  cheeks,  and  drooped  the  moustache, 
making  Shakespeare  hug  a  pillow  that 
looks  more  like  a  sack  of  meal.  Evidently, 
the  bust  was  then  colored  to  accord  with 
the  complexion  of  the  bard,  whose  eyes,  de- 
clares Boaden,  were  light  hazel,  and  whose 
hair  and  beard  were  auburn.  The  fat  bur- 
gomaster, that  this  bust  represented  him 
to  be,  was  clad  in  scarlet,  over  which  was 
thrown  a  black  gown.  In  1793,  the  bust 
was  thoroughly  whitewashed,  through  the 
efforts  of  Malone,  the  scholar. 

This,  then,  is  exhibit  No.  1,  a  piece  of 
work  for  which  Shakespeare  did  not 
actually  sit,  but  which  was  based,  so  they 
say,  on  first-hand  description  of  neigh- 
bors and  acquaintances.  The  next  effigy 
is  known  as  the  Droeshout  portrait,  ap- 
pearing on  the  title  page  of  the  1623  Folio. 
It  is  really  an  engraving,  done  by  one 
Martin  Droeshout,  of  Flemish  descent.  It 
has  been  copied  so  often,  and  touches  of 
so  numerous  a  character  have  been  added, 
that  it  is  difficult  sometimes  to  recognize 
it.  But  no  changes  whatever  can  take 
away  from  the  almost  simple,  and  cer- 
tainly untidy  appearance  of  the  country 
lout,  with  his  bristly,  fly-away  moustache, 
with  the  sprout  under  his  lower  lip,  and 
his  unshaven  checks.  His  hair  lies  upon 
his  thinning  pate  like  flax  upon  a  distaff, 
and  the  only  thing  courtly  about  him  is  the 
bestarched  ruff  he  wears.  The  eyes  are 
slanting  and  sleepy,  the  head  is  gourd- 
like and  lacking  in  character. 

From  what  impossible  original  was  this 
engraving  made?  The  Memorial  Picture 
Gallery  at  Stratford  owns  a  picture,  which 
is  known  as  the  Flower  Portrait,  and 
about  which  all  sorts  of  arguments  have 
been  lodged  by  connoisseurs.  The  fact  is 
that  it  is  not  a  canvas,  but  a  panel,  and 
it  had  served  its  purpose  previously  for 


the  portrait  of  a  lady,  whose  colors  glow 
beneath  the  Shakespeare  face  like  a 
promise  of  sunset. 

The  Birthplace  Trustees  of  Stratford 
have  in  their  possession  what  is  known 
as  the  Ely  House  Portrait  about  which 
Mr.  John  Corbin  has  written  a  full  bro- 
chure, piling  evidence  upon  evidence  in  his 
belief  that  this  is  the  famed  "Droeshout 
original."  It  was  found  in  the  shop  of  a 
poor  broker,  and  after  it  was  cleaned  up, 
the  date,  1603,  was  detected  upon  it. 
Though  there  is  much  more  intelligence 
about  it,  though  it  is  better  painted  than 
the  Memorial  panel,  many  authorities  do 
not  believe  that  it  has  sufficient  pedigree 
to  warrant  its  claims. 

The  Chandos  picture,  in  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery,  is  justly  the  most  inter- 
esting likeness  of  Shakespeare.  Not  only 
is  the  general  tone  of  the  picture  Italian, 
but  the  fact  that  the  bard  is  made  to  wear 
ear-rings  heightens  the  impression.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  been  painted  for  one 
Taylor,  a  professional  actor,  and  some  go 
so  far  as  to  add  that  Burbage  is  the 
artist,  he  who  was  the  first  to  play  "Ham- 
let" and  "Lear."  Sir  William  D'Avenant, 
called  by  many  the  godson  of  Shakespeare, 
once  owned  this  portrait.  It  then  became 
the  property  of  Betterton,  and  after  his 
death  was  sold  by  Mrs.  Barry,  the  actress, 
for  some  forty  guineas.  There  were  many 
passings  through  hands  before  it  reached 
the  Earl  of  Chandos,  and  thereafter  until 
it  became  the  property  of  the  nation. 

After  these,  which  are  the  basis  for  our 
authentic  likeness  of  Shakespeare,  the 
evidence  ceases,  even  though  we  have  to 
consider  the  possibilities  of  a  death  mask, 
such  as  the  one  unearthed  in  1849.  Here 
again  the  case  is  only  suppositious,  and 
if  it  were  the  original,  why  did  not  the 
poor  tombstone  cutters,  who  are  respon- 
sible for  the  pudgy  bust,  turn  to  it  for  sug- 
gestion? According  to  Sir  Sydney  Lee, 
this  "discovery"  still  remains  in  Darm- 
stadt, where  it  was  taken  after  its  un- 
earthing in  a  Mainz  rag-shop. 

The  other  portraits  extant  are  all 
fancy's  children.  I  know  of  no  more 
agreeable  task,  were  I  an  artist,  than, 
with  the  slim  sources  here  outlined,  to  go 
on,  to  conceive  the  ideal  Shakespeare.  I 
wouldn't  put  a  Van  Dyke  collar  on  him; 
I  wouldn't  make  him  fat  in  the  cheeks, 
with  a  quizzical  smile;  I  wouldn't  give  him 
a  pinched  nose  and  a  mangy  beard.  There 
are  some  of  the  features  in  the  list  of 
portraits  recorded  by  zealous  Shakes- 
pearean hunters,  that  reveal  Shakes- 
peare as  born  of  any  clime  but  that  of 
England.  They  remind  me  of  the  Jap- 
anese portrait  of  Washington,  which 
shows  the  Father  of  Our  Country  as  most 
assuredly  born  under  the  star  of  Tokyo. 
Range  the  Clarendon,  the  Janssen,  the 
Felton,  the  Zoust,  the  Lumley,  the  Ash- 
borne  portraits,  and  the  Hilliard  minia- 
ture, side  by  side.  Could  Shakespeare 
have  been  like  them  all?  These  artists 
were  sufficiently  equipped  with  a  sense  of 
the  science  of  phrenology  to  fathom  that 
no  flat,  short  brow  could  have  stood  spon- 
sor for  such  plays  as  Shakespeare  left  us, 
and  they  have  given  him  a  lofty  brow,  so 
lofty  sometimes  that  the  features  look  as 
though  they  had  slid  out  of  place.  It  was 
the  eighteenth  century  enthusiasm  that 
created  the  forger,  Ireland,  and  that  made 
it  easy  for  any  "discoverer"  to  come  for- 
ward with    a    possible    original    for  the 


-s^^^ 


1  l^  il  E--  TV  -^A.¥T  ./-k     Forltoyftand  Younic  Men 

located  at  Lak*'  of  Two  Kivcrs.Algoii(iuin  I'roviiuial  Lake,  in 
the  heart  of  Otitnrio  Hiiihlaiid«. 

UiisuriKiflscd  fur  Hrtliing,  caiiofiiiK.  ohsorvation  of  nature  and 
wild  aniiiifil  nhotoj^rnpliy.     Jiiet  tlie  csiiip  you  havi;  tw<Mi  look- 
ing for.      Wlioli-fioiiie  moral  atnioHphcrc.      Ilighfal  n-ftTeiicfs. 
licaBonBl)!^  t.riiirt.    Write  for  booklet  E. 
W .  I>.  W IWE^  I'h.  B.  Bordentown,  N.  J. 
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10  CENTS  PER  ROLL  ALL  SIZES 

Our  24-liour  stiivice  ami  modem  equipment  enables  us  to 
offer  yon  a  service  eqiialleJ  by  few.  We  guarantee  the 
best  possible  results.  Sen;!  us  tuo  of  your  favorite  nega- 
tives and  we  will  print  them  without  charge  a.s  samples  cf 
our  work.  No.  2  Brownie  prin:.s.  3c;  3U  x  i%,  ic;  4x5 
am!  3a,  5c.  Postcards,  5c.  Knlar«emeuts,  8"  x  10",  35c 
Authorized   Dealers   Canadian   Kodak  Co. 
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/ANTk'RACK 


\  TRADE 


\    MARK        \ 


COATED 

LINEN 

COLLARS 


KaNTKRAcK        Coated  Linen  Collars  cannot 
be  spoiled  liy  rain  or  dust.     Will  not  crumple. 
Are   made   of  water-proof   linen   —    (not   cellu- 
loid.)     Can    be   cleaned    in    an    Instant.      Neat 
and  comfortnl)le.    Give  long,  satisfactory  wear. 
MADE  IN  CANADA 
Ask    your    dealer    or    write    ior    booklet 
on    Collars   and    Dress. 

THE  PARSONS  &  PARSONS   CANADIAN  CO. 
Hamilton,  Ontario 


FREEI-3  Books  ojt 

1--Special     Boats   oi    130    Leadioft    Boat    BtiiTders. 
2--Gray    2  and  4  cycle  Moior    Engine   Cataloeiie. 
3--Book   of  Bodt  Models  for  work,  fishing,  cruising. 
Ask  for  any  (or  all)  of  them  if  you  are  inif-esteci  in  * 
boating  lor  pleasure,  or  profit.  Book  1  shows  nir"-e  Iwats  than  motor  show. 
Gray    Motor   Company 

i><^t  Gray  Motor  Bld't 
Detroit,  Mich. 
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nCNNISTEEl 

^#   LONDON  '  CANADA  iiM 


THE  BEST  STEEL  LOCKERS  MADE  IN  CANADA 

MADE    BY 

THE    DENNIS  WIRE  AND   IRON   WORKS  CO     tIMITED 

LONOON.    CANADA 


All  "ARLINGTON  COLLARS"  are  good, 
but  our  CHALLENGE  BRAND  is  the  best 
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THIS  WASHER 
MUST  PAY 
FOR  ITSELF 

A  MAN  tried  to  sell  me  a  hor»e  once.     He  said  it 
was  a  fine  horse  and  had  nothing  the  matter  with 
it.     I   wanted  a   fine  horse,  but,  I  didn't  know 
anything  about  horses  much. 
And  I  didn't  know  the  man 
Tery  well  either. 

So  I  tuld  him  I  wanted  to 
try  the  horse  for  a  month. 
He  said  "All  right,  but  pay 
me  first,  and  1  U  give  you 
back  your  money  if  the 
korse  isn't  alright." 

WeU,  Ididn^tlikcthat.  I  ^ 
was  afraid  the  horse  wasn't  ' 
"alright"  and  that  I  might 
have  to  whistle  for  my  mon- 
ey if  I  once  parted  with  it. 
So  I  didn't  buy  the  horse, 
although  I  wanted  it  badly. 
Now  this  set  me  thinking. 

You  see  I  make  Washing 
Machines— the  "1900  Grav- 
ity" Washer.  ^ 

And  I  said  to  myself,  lots  ."'^           ,    . 

,           ,                .L-    u     L      .  gtvfs  greatest  convenience, 

of  people  may  think  about  *        f,                ^           ,■— 

'^  xn     u-        \M     \.-             I  aa  well  as  ease  of  operatum 

my  Washing  M.clune  ..  I  __  J  ,^4 

thoueht    about  the    horse,  ,^n        .         i     lTl 

r*'  i      ,    .L  L        work.  Do  not  overlook  tne 


•  Gravity  "    design 


and    about   the    man 
ovmed  it. 


who 


detachable  tub  feature. 


But  I'd  never  know,  because  they  wouldn't  write  and 
tell  me.  You  see,  I  sell  my  Washing  Machines  by 
mail.  1  have  sold  over  half  a  million  that  way.  So, 
thought  1,  it  is  only  fair  enough  to  let  people  try  my 
Washing  Machines  for  a  month,  before  they  pay  for 
them,  just  as  I  wanted  to  try  the  horse. 

Now,  I  know  w\»at  our  "1900  Gravity"  Washer  will 
do.  I  know  it  will  wash  the  clothes,  without  wearing 
or  tearing  them,  in  less  than  half  the  time  they  can  be 
washed  by  hand  or  by  any  other  machine. 

I  know  it  will  wash  a  tub  full  of  very  dirty  clothes 
in  Six  minutes.  I  know  no  other  machine  ever  in- 
vented can  do  that  without  wearing  the  clothes.  Our 
"1900  Gravity"  Washer  does  the  work  so  easy  that  a 
?hild  can  run  it  almost  as  well  as  a  strong  woman,  and 
it  don't  wear  the  clothes,  fray  the  edges  nor  break  but- 
tons, the  way  all  other  machines  do. 

It  just  drives  soapy  water  clear  through  the  fibres  of 
the  clothes  like  a  force  pump  might. 

So,  said  I  to  myself,  I  will  do  with  my  "1900 
Gravity"  Washer  what  I  wanted  the  man  to  do  with  the 
horse.  Only  I  won't  wait  for  people  to  ask  me.  I'll 
offer  first,  and  I'll  make  good  the  offer  every  time. 

Let  me  send  you  a  1900  Gravity"  Washer  on  a 
month's  free  trial.  I'll  pay  the  freight  Out  of  my  own 
pocket,  and  if  you  don't  want  the  machine  after  you've 
used  it  a  month,  i  TU  take  it  back  and  pay  the 
freight,  too.     Surely  that  is  fair  enough,  isn't  it. 

Doesn't  it  prove  that  the  "1900  Gravity"  Washer 
must  be  all  that  I  say  it  is? 

And  you  can  pay  me  out  of  what  it  saves  for  you. 
It  will  save  its  whole  cost  in  a  few  months  in  wear  and 
tear  on  the  clothes  alone.  And  then  it  will  save  50  to 
75  cents  a  week  over  that  on  washwoman's  wages.  If 
you  keep  the  machine  after  the  month's  trial,  I'll  let 
you  pay  for  it  out  of  what  it  saves  you.  If  it  saves  you 
60  cents  a  week,  send  me  50c  a  week  till  paid  for.  I'll 
lake  that  cheerfully,  and  I'll  wait  for  my  money  until 
the  machine  itself  earns  the  balance. 

Drop  me  a  line  to-day,  and  let  me  send  you  a  book 
about  the  "1900  Gravity"  Washer  that  washes  clothes 
in  six  minute*. 
G.   A.    Morris,     Manaser    1900  Washer   Company 

357  Yongc  Street.  Toronto 
State  whether  you  prefer  a  washer  to  operate  by  Hand. 
Ensine   Power.    Water,    or   Electric    Motor.       Our 
"1900"   line   is   very  cmnplete  and  cannot    be   fully 
described  in  a  single  booklet. 


WOULD  YOU   LIKE 
BE  WITH  US  ? 


TO 


Would  you  like  an  occupatioa  that 
keeps  you  out  of  doors  and  In  touch 
with  the  activities  of  the  world  ?  Would 
you  like  to  work  for  us  and  represent 
us  iB  your  own  district,  providing  you 
knew  that  good  money  could  be  made 
from  your  spare  time  efforts?  We  can 
arrange  to  employ  you  full  time  If  you 
are  the  person  we  are  looking  for. 
Why  not  write  to-day  and  learn  par- 
ticulars of  the  plan.  The  "profits"  are 
surprising. 

THE  MACLEAN  PUBLISHING 
COMPANY,  LIMITED 

143-153  University  Ave.,    Toronto 

Dept.  G. 


Stratford  bust  or  for  the  Droeshout  en- 
graving. 

The  sculptors  have,  of  course,  been  ideal 
in  their  arrangement  of  the  Shakespeare 
pose,  and  in  the  agreeable  expression  of 
his  countenance.  There  is  sentimentality 
in  the  Westminster  Abbey  Memorial 
Statue  for  the  Poet's  Corner;  there  is 
spirit  in  the  Roubiliac  figure,  done  for 
Garrick.  Ward  sculptured  a  Shakespeare 
for  Central  Park,  New  York  (1882), 
Fournier  for  Paris  (1888),  and  Gower 
(1888)  for  Stratford. 

There  is  a  queer  brochure  published, 
coming  from  Mr.  W.  S.  Booth,  and  con- 
sisting mostly  of  reproductions  of  the 
Droeshout  portrait,  over  which  is  superim- 
posed, in  many  experimental  "composites," 
the  authentic  lineaments  of  Sir  Francis 
Bacon.  I  wonder  how  many  will  agree 
with  him  that  the  true  original  of  the  en- 
graving on  the  title  page  of  the  Folio  is 
none  other  than  he? 

Certainly,  there  is  not  one  among  the 
few  "authentic"  sources  as  to  the  likeness 
of  Shakespeare,  to  agree  in  the  nobility 
of  countenance,  with  the  pen  portrait  left 
us  by  Ben  Jonson  in  those  lines  of  his, 
supposed  to  describe  what  Droeshout  in 
vain  tried  to  portray. 

As  Mr.  John  Masefield  writes,  in  his 
concise  little  volume  on  the  life  of  the 
bard: 

"There  are,  unfortunately,  many  graven 
images  of  Shakespeare.  They  are  per- 
haps passable  portraits  of  the  languid, 
half-witted,  hydrocephalic  creatures  who 
made  them.  As  representations  of  a  bust- 
ling, brilliant,  profound,  vivacious  being, 
alive  to  the  finger  tips  and  quick  with  an 
energy  never  since  granted  to  man,  they 
are  as  false  as  water." 


JULY 
MACLEAN'S 


It  was  annoiunced  that  an 
article  on  Immigration  After 
the  War  would  appear  in  this 
issue  but,  owing  to  stress  of  mat- 
ter, it  has  been  found  necessary 
to  hold  this  over  for  the  July 
number. 

"Canada's  Greatest  Service  to 
the  Empire,"  by  Agnes  C.  Laut, 
will  be  an  outstanding  feature  of 
the  July  issue.  It  is  a  clarion 
call  for  a  broader  viewpoint  on 
the  economic  phases  of  the  war 
— the  strongest  article  that  Miss 
Laut  has  written  for  MacLean's. 

Other  features  will  be  the  two 
new  serials;  an  article  by  Steph- 
en Leacock;  a  num,ber  of  bright, 
short  stories;  more  war  verses  by 
Robert  W.  Service;  and  strong 
articles  on  Canadian  national 
topics  by  the  best  known  Cana- 
dian writers. 


The  man  who  wrote 

"Behind  the  Bolted  Door?" 

jaRTHUR  E.  McFARLANE 
/■\  now  takes  rank  among  the 
■L  jL  greatest  writers  that  Can- 
ada has  produced.  He  is  compara- 
tively a  young  mon,  but  his  career 
has  been  a  varied  one  with  many 
adventurous  phases  and  some  ups 
and  downs.  He  has  always  had  the 
one  goal,  literary  sjiccess,  and  the 
many  expeditions  that  he  has  made 
out  of  the  humdrum  have  been  with 
the  one  object — the  broadening  of 
his  experience  of  life  so  that  he 
could  interpret  it  the  better.  For 
instance,  he  has  sailed  on  tramp 
steamers  to  get  the  atmosphere  for 
sea  stories  and  for  Tnarine  articles; 
he  went  out  with  Bamum  and  Bai- 
ley's circus  to  get  "color"  and  ma- 
terial; he  lived  for  a  time  unth 
Southern  moonshiners. 

Quite  early  in  his  career  he  mi- 
grated to  New  York,  the  Mecca  of 
the  literary  folk,  and  began  a  con- 
nection ivhich  has  extended  to  all 
the  American  magazines  and  has 
made  him  one  of  the  very  best 
known  of  magazine  writers.  In  ad- 
dition to  his  stories,  he  specialized 
on  the  preparation  of  articles  on 
broad  questions.  He  came  partic- 
ularly into  prominence  for  a  two- 
years'  study  that  he  made  for 
Collier's  Weekly  on  "Arson  in  Ame- 
rica— Our  National  Crime."  In  the 
course  of  these  articles  he  traced 
the  prevalence  of  the  crime  to  cer- 
tain phases  of  carrying  on  the  fire 
insurance  business.  He  also  did  a 
series  of  articles  on  fire  prevention 
for  McClure's  Magazine. 

At  present  Mr.  McFarlane  is  do- 
ing chiefly  adventure  and  mystery 
stories  and  is  also  engaged  in  social 
service  work  among  New  York's 
longshoremen   and   office    cleaners. 
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FOR  PRESERVING 

be  sure  to  get  the  St.  Lawrence  Diamond  Granulated 

which    is  absolutely     pure    cane     sugar,    the 

only  kind  which  assures  success  in  iam 

and  preserves. 

All  St.  Lawrence  packages  bear  a  Red 

Diamond  which   distinguishes 

them  from  other  makes. 
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At  Best  Dealers 
Everywhere. 


ST.  LAWRENCE  SUGAR  REflWEWIES.  UMITED.  MOmHEAL  ] 


THE  PRICE  OF 
MACLEAN'S    MAGAZINE 

y^-'HE  price  of  MACLEAN 'S  MAGAZINE  has  always  been  $2.00  a  year  and  20  cents  for  single 
C  'jcopies.  In  view  of  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  magazine  publishing  in  Canada — 
%^  iV'-'-"  higher  cost  of  paper,  ink  and  all  materials,  and  of  labor,  and  the  necessity  of  competing 
directly  with  the  large  American  magazines  in  a  field  barely  one-twelfth  the  size  of  theirs — in 
addition  to  the  fact  that  MACLEAN'S  has  always  given  more  wholesome,  vital  reading  than 
the   magazines  from  across  the  line — the   publishers  felt  that  the  price  asked  was  a  fair  one. 

Recently,  however,  it  was  realized  that,  in  order  to  make  MACLEA,N'S  as  popularly  known 
as  its  strength  entitled  it  to  be,  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  larger  sale  on  the  news  stands  through- 
out the  country.  As  the  standard  price  of  the  monthly  magazine  on  the  news  stand  is  15  cents, 
it  was  seen  that  it  woul<l  be  necessary  to  offer  MACLEAN'S  at  that  figure.  This  necessitated  a 
readjustment  of  the  yearly  rate,  which,  accordingly,  has  been  fixed  at  $1.50.  The  new  rates  are 
now  in  effect  and  all  renewals  will   in   future  be  on  that  basis. 

The  change  in  price  comes  in"  the  middle  ef  a  determined  campaign  of  improvement.  The 
publishers  feel  justified  in  making  the  claim  that  MACLEAN'S  has  been  getting  stronger,  more 
readable,  more  vital,  more  Canadian  with  each  issue.  They  promise  that  this  remarkable  gait 
shall  be  maintained.  Each  issue  is  going  to  show  progress.  New  writers,  new  features,  new 
ideas  are  being  constantly  acquired.  In  brief,  you,  Mr.  Reader,  are  being  given  a  vastly  superior 
article  at  a  lower  price. 

In  return,  the  publishers  of  MACLEAN'S  believe  that  they  are  entitled  to  the  hearty  and 
enthusiastic  support  of  the  people  of  Canada  as  a  whole.  The  suggestion  is  made  that  you,  Mr. 
Reader,  evince  your  support  by  renewing  promptly  when  the  term  of  your  subscription  is  up,  and 
by  inducing  your  friends  to  become  interested  in  MACLEAN'S. 

THE  PUBLISHERS. 
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KELSEV 
HEALTH 
H  EAT 


1 1  ►-pIHE  Kelsey  Heat  has  no  || 

1 1  I       ugly,  room-taking  radia-  |f 

:i  tors    to    sis,    sizzle    and  || 

ii  leak.   That's  one  reason  why  I  || 

;j  recommend  the  Kelsey  to  you.  || 

li  Two   or   three   of  the   other  =| 

ij  reasons  are:    it  both  heats  and  || 

li  ventilates  at  the  same  time.  || 

11  It  saves  coal.       If  it   saves  |j 

II  coal,  it  saves  money.  || 

II  All    I    ask    right    now    is    a  || 

ll  chance  to  tell  you  how  much  || 

1 1  it  will  save  for  you,  and  why  it  i| 

ii  saves  it.  fi 

i  I  Sfttd  for  literature  |  j 

If  Jame     Smart    Mfg.    Co.  |j 

[  1  Limited  =  § 

ii  Brockville.  Ont.        Winnipeg,  Man.  i| 
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KINGSTON, 
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ARTS  EDUCATION 

APPLIED  SCIENCE 

Including    Minins.  Chemical,  Civil,    Mechanical  and 
EUectrical  Engineenns. 

MEDICINE        During  the  War  there   will  be 
L^l  continuous  sessions  in  Medicine 

HOME  STUDY 

The  Arts  Course  may  be  taken  by    correspondence, 
but  students  desiring  to  graduate  must  attend  one  session. 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  GEO  Y.  CHOWN 

JULY  and  AUGUST  RegisUar 


RUBBER  STAMPS 

ANY    KINO    FOR    ANY    F=»JRF»C3SB 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE 

WALTER  E.  IRONS 

SO-32  Temperance  Street        TORONTO 


The  "SUNNYSIDE  TORPEDO" 

The  Canoe  That  Made  Toronto   Famous 


This  is  not  a  racing  canoe,  but  oui  191 6  Pleasure  Model' 
It  is  the  Lightest,  Strongest,  and  most  Seaworthy  canoe  in 
America.  Grand  for  Sailing.  Write  at  once,  for  our 
Canoe  Catalog  and  ask  for  sample  of  lhe"DElAN"  Oose 
Rib,  Metallic  Joint  Construclion.  FREE! 
Walter  Dean  Canoe  Co.,  Foot  of  York  St.,  Toronto 


Canadian   Enterprise 
in  the  Tropics 

Continued  from  page  15 

sirable.  By  degrees  the  directors  of  the 
Tramways  Co.  began  to  buy  up  Light  & 
Power  stock  and  early  in  1909  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  latter  company,  the 
Tramways  directors  showed  their  hand 
and  elected  a  new  board,  which  was  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  the  Tramways 
board.  The  administration  offices  were 
removed  to  Toronto  and  joined  to  those 
of  the  Tramways  Co. 

'TpHE  restless  energy  of  Dr.  Pearson 
-^  now  led  him  into  the  field  of  steam 
railways,  and  the  same  year  that  wit- 
nessed the  union  of  the  Mexico  Tram- 
ways Co.  and  the  Mexican  Light  &  Power 
Co.,  saw  him  busy  at  work  forming  the 
Mexico  North  Western  Railway  Co.  In 
this  pro'ect  he  was  again  supported  by 
Canadians.  Such  men  as  Sir  William 
Van  Home,  E.  R.  Wood,  R.  C.  Brown, 
Miller  Lash  and  Walter  Gow  became 
directors  of  the  company,  which,  with  an 
issued  capital  of  $25,000,000  and  a  bond 
issue  of  like  amount,  was  formed  to  ac- 
quire 210  miles  of  existing  railway  in 
Northern  Mexico;  to  build  further  roads, 
and  to  establish  sawmills,  etc.  It  was 
evidently  a  first  step  in  the  transconti- 
nental scheme  which  Dr.  Pearson  was 
even  then  nursing. 

But  the  move  of  greater  interest  to 
Canadians,  which  followed  soon  after,  was 
the  merger  of  the  three  Brazilian  com- 
panies— Sao  Paulo  Tramway,  Sao  Paulo 
Electric  and  Rio  de  Janeiro  Tramway. 
It  is  not  likely  that  Dr.  Pearson  was  re- 
sponsible for  this  step.  He  was  at  heart 
an  engineer.  Financing  was  not  so  much 
in  his  thoughts  as  projecting  and  build- 
ing, and  after  all,  the  formation  of  the 
Brazilian  Traction,  Light  &  Power  Co. 
was  brought  about  for  financial  reasons. 
The  deal  was  consummated  in  the  summer 
of  1912  and  involved  the  sum  of  over  one 
hundred  million  dollars.  The  constituent 
companies  became  divisions  of  the  new 
company,  and  the  names  Rio  and  Sao 
Paulo  passed  from  the  exchanges. 

Dr.  Pearson,  who  thus  pioneered  the 
way  for  Canadian  enterprise  in  the  south, 
came  to  an  untimely  end  in  the  tragedy  of 
the  Lusitania.  He  has  left  behind  him 
at  least  three  great  engineering  works. 
Those  in  Brazil  have  proved  continuously 
successful.  That  in  Mexico,  owing  to 
causes  which  he  never  foresaw,  viz.,  the 
revolutionary  uprisings  in  the  republic, 
has  been  temporarily  a  failure.  It  is  safe 
to  say,  however,  that  in  time  all  three  will 
be  highly  profitable  and  that  those  Cana- 
dians who  had  the  faith  and  courage  to 
back  him  up,  will  be  abundantly  repaid. 

THE  Mexican  disturbances  have  had  a 
detrimental  influence  on  yet  another 
Canadian  enterprise,  which  was  launched 
a  few  years  ago  under  other  auspices. 
While  Dr.  Pearson  was  performing  his 
spectacular  development  work  in  Sao 
Paulo,  Rio  and  Mexico  City,  G.  F.  Green- 
wood, C.E.,  who  had  been  managing  di- 
rector of  the  Havana  Electric  Co.,  a  semi- 
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in  Canada.  Tlie  smoothest  operating,  most 
perfectly  controlled  and  tliorougbly  satis- 
factory l)oat  power  plant  used  in  Canada 
to-day,  and  will  make  every  minute  of 
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Canadian  company,  got  wind  of  a  power 
concession  in  Northern  Mexico,  and  in  the 
latter  part  of  1908  succeeded  in  inter- 
esting several  Canadian  financiers,  includ- 
ing E.  B.  Greenshields  and  Edwin  Hanson 
of  Montreal,  B.  F.  Pearson  and  S.  M. 
Brookfield  of  Halifax,  and  S.  J.  Moore  of 
Toronto,  in  a  proposal  to  form  a  company 
for  its  acquisition.  The  concession,  which 
had  been  granted  by  the  Government  of 
the  Republic  to  one  Paul  Ginther  of  Santa 
Rosalia,  empowered  its  holder  to  develop 
power  on  the  Conchos  River  in  the  State  of 
Chihuahua  and  to  supply  electric  energy 
to  the  cities,  towns  and  mining  camps  of 
that  state. 

As  a  result  of  Mr.  Greenwood's  efforts, 
a  Canadian  charter  was  issued  to  the 
Mexican  Northern  Power  Company.  A 
bond  issue  of  $5,000,000  was  made 
through  the  Canada  Electric  Syndicate 
formed  for  the  purpose  by  B.  F.  Pearson 
of  Halifax  and  so  infatuated  had  the  in- 
vesting public  become  with  the  possibili- 
ties of  these  southern  power  ventures, 
that  the  issue  was  rapidly  oversubscribed. 
The  work  of  development  was  begun  im- 
mediately, the  plan  being  to  build  a  plant 
capable  of  ultimately  supplying  25,000 
horse-power.  (This  plan,  it  might  be 
added,  was  subsequently  enlarged  and  the 
contract  was  let  in  November,  1909,  for 
a    45,000    horse-power    installation.) 

Then  there  was  repeated  in  the  valley 
of  the  Conchos  River,  among  the  rugged 
hills  of  Chihuahua,  the  same  drama  that 
was  enacted  at  Necaxa,  Rio  das  Lages  and 
Parnahyba.  A  steam  railway  was  run  a 
distance  of  20  miles  from  Santa  Rosalia  to 
La  Boquilla,  the  site  of  the  big  dam.  A 
temporary  steam  power  plant  for  operat- 
ing the  necessary  machinery  and  hoists, 
capable  of  developing  1.500  horse-power, 
was  installed.  Electric  locomotives,  steam 
derricks,  crushers,  pumps  and  mixers 
were  assembled  on  the  ground  and  near 
by  there  sprung  into  existence  a  small 
settlement,  where  engineers  and  navvies 
took  up  their  residence,  and  where  arti- 
sans worked  out,  in  machine  shop  and 
forge,  the  details  of  the  great  scheme. 

A  T  first  the  work  of  construction  pro- 
■^*-  ceeded  expeditiously.  Supplies  came 
in  without  delay,  and  by  degrees  the  great 
dam,  destined  to  be  one  of  the  largest  in 
the  world,  began  to  rise  from  the  bed  of 
the  river.  Then  the  political  disturbances, 
which  have  been  the  curse  of  all  Mexican 
enterprises  during  the  past  few  years, 
began  to  have  their  effect.  Construction 
slowed  down,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
importing  the  requisite  materials,  and  in 
1913  practically  came  to  a  standstill.  A 
little  work  was  done  in  1914.  By  means 
of  an  issue  of  prior  lien  bonds  made  last 
year,  sufficient  funds  were  obtained 
to  resume  and  practically  complete  the 
plant.  It  now  stands  ready  for  operation, 
as  soon  as  the  political  unrest  shall  have 
come  to  an  end. 

During  the  period  of  stringency  a 
change  in  the  control  of  the  company  was 
brought  about.  It  was  primarily  a  Mont- 
real-Halifax company.  It  is  to-day  very 
largely  a  Toronto  company,  with  what  is 
known  as  the  old  Metropolitan  Bank 
crowd— D.  E.  Thomson,  K.C.,  W.  D.  Ross, 
S.  J.  Moore  and  their  friends — in  the  ma- 
jority of  the  board. 
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Hotel  Gr  is  wold 


DETROIT 


Corner  Grand  River  and  Griswold  Sts. 

Welcomes  you  to  its  newly-decorated  rooms,  new 
Lobby,  new  Silver  Room,  new  appointments 
throughout  and 

NEW  RATES 

Rooms  formerly— $1.50,  $2.00,  $2.50,  $3.00 
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Absolutely  the  most  homelike  hostelry  in  Detroit.  Best 
noonday  lunch  in  the  city — SOc.  Excellent  cooking — 
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You  Want  More  Money 

We   Need    Your  Spare    Time — Let's   Get 
Together 

Let  us  show  you  the  way  to  increase  your  income  to  any 
extent  you  desire.  If  your  present  salary  isn't  quite  suffi- 
cient to  take  care  of  "extra  summer  needs,"  our  plan  will 
firovide  the  money  for  them.  It  will  also  furnish  the 
unds  for  vacation  expenses. 

The  best  part  of  our  money-making  plan  is,  no  time  is 
needed,  only  what  you  can  spare  from  your  regular  em- 
ployment. It  interferes  in  no  way  with  business  or  plea- 
sure, but  fits  in  as  a  "money  maker"  into  spare-time 
moments.  Work  it  an  hour  now  and  then  and  the  cash 
results  will  surprise  you. 

Now  is  just  the  time  to  start — the  days  are  long— and  are 
getting  longer.  Turn  your  evenings  and  spare  time  into 
cash  by  becoming  our  district  representative. 

Full  particulars  free  on  request. 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Company,  Limited 

143-153  University  Avenue  -  -  Toronto,  Ontario 


There  is  yet  another  Mexican  project 
in  which  Canadians  have  been  largely  in- 
terested and  that  is  the  providing  of  pub- 
lic utilities  in  the  city  of  Monterey,  the 
capital  of  the  state  of  Nuevo  Leon.  Mon- 
terey is  an  important  railway  centre  and 
the  largest  manufacturing  city  in  Mexico. 
Prior  to  the  incorporation  by  Canadians, 
ten  years  ago,  of  the  Monterey  Light  & 
Power  Co.,  the  Monterey  Railway  Co.  and 
the  Monterey  Waterworks  &  Sewer  Co., 
this  city  of  100,000  inhabitants  had  no 
water  or  drainage  system,  and  only  one 
mule  tram  line.  The  Light  &  Power  Co. 
gave  it  efficient  light  and  power  services. 
The  Railway  Co.  electrified  and  extended 
the  tram  line  and  the  Waterworks  Co. 
provided  a  fine  gravity  system  of  water- 
works, bringing  water  by  aqueduct  a  dis- 
tance of  twelve  miles.  Eventually  all  three 
companies  were  joined  in  the  Monterey 
Railway,  Light  &  Power  Co.,  of  which 
Sir  William  Mackenzie  is  president. 

CANADIAN  enterprise  in  the  south 
has  taken  other  forms  than  the  pro- 
vision of  public  utility  services.  For  ex- 
ample, a  good  deal  of  attention  was  di- 
rected a  few  years  ago  to  the  plans  of  a 
Canadian  company,  which  proposed  to 
mine  iron  ore  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Orinoco  River  in  Venezuela  and  ship  it  to 
the  steel  plants  in  the  Eastern  States.  In 
1911  the  Canadian  Venezuelan  Ore  Co. 
was  incorporated  with  a  six  million  dollar 
capital  to  carry  out  the  project.  F.  P. 
Jones,  general  manager  of  the  Canada 
Cement  Co.,  took  the  presidency.  Sir 
William  Van  Home  became  vice-presi- 
dent. Sir  Max  Aitken,  Sir  Herbert  Holt, 
G.  M.  Bosworth,  W.  D.  Ross,  G.  F.  Pear- 
son and  A.  K.  McLean  formed  the  direc- 
torate. An  agreement  was  entered  into 
with  the  government  of  Venezuela  by 
which  the  company  was  allowed  a  royalty 
and  exempted  from  taxation.  The  first 
shipments  were  made  in  1912  and  present- 
ly seven  steamers  were  busy  carrying  ore 
to  Philadelphia.  Unfortunately,  the 
quality  of  the  ore  deteriorated,  there  was 
a  drop  in  the  market  price  and  the  com- 
pany went  bankrupt.  It  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  a  receiver. 

A  discouraging  outcome  awaited  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Mexican  Mahogany  &  Rub- 
ber Corporation,  which  was  formed  in 
1910,  with  the  object  of  cutting  and  ship- 
ping Mahogany  to  Liverpool.  Those  back 
of  the  scheme  were  James  Playfair,  who 
acted  as  president;  the  Hon.  C.J.  Doherty, 
Sir  R.  Forget,  Edmund  Bristol,  C.  J. 
Booth  and  others.  The  enterprise  would 
likely  have  been  entirely  successful  had  it 
not  been  for  the  revolution  in  Mexico, 
which  interfered  to  such  an  extent  with 
shipping,  that  operations  had  to  be  dis- 
continued. 

There  have  been  other  evidences  of 
Canadian  enterprise  in  the  tropics.  Noth- 
ing has  been  said  of  Sir  William  Van 
Home's  Cuban  railway  and  the  various 
schemes  which  emanated  from  it.  The 
story  is  tolerably  familiar  and  scarcely 
needs  repetition.  However,  enough  has 
been  written  to  show  that,  in  their  bulk, 
the  Canadian  projects  in  the  West  Indies, 
Mexico  and  South  America  make  up  a 
most  impressive  total.  It  is  a  chapter  in 
national  history,  of  which  no  one  con- 
cerned need  be  ashamed. 
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Eavesdropping  on 
War 

Continued  from  page  36 

the  War  Office  official  who  was  to  have 
been  the  artist's  guide,  and  they 
Wandered  over  to  the  hotel  Metropole.  For 
a  week  the  Scotland  Yard  people  hovered 
about  that  festive  party,  fearful  lest 
.either  one  of  the  men  should  escape  from 
surveillance.  Finally,  when  the  artist's 
'iiissez  de  sojourn  had  expired  and  the 
■orrespondent's  London  leave  also  was  up, 
they  were  parted  by  the  hands  of  the  law: 
She  artist  went  back  to  London  and  the 
jjournalist  to  the  never-ending  bridge 
^ame  near  British  headquarters. 
;  "I  thought,"  said  the  latter  whom  I  met 
j^ast  fall  in  the  Savage  Club,  on  his  way  to 

fetrograd;  having  got  leave  to  quit 
ranee  for  some  months,  "I  thought  I'd 
5ver  be  able  to  look  that  artist  friend  of 
^ine  in  the  eye  again.  I'd  wasted  his 
■whole  week  for  him.  And  yet  what  hap- 
^ns  when  I  get  up  to  London?  Thore's 
in  announcement  of  an  exnibition  of 
'War  Paintings"  by  the  famous  R.  C.  A., 


"And  they  were  his?" 

"His  own.  And  good  ones  at  that. 
Bully  good  ones.  I  think  they  were  better 
;han  if  he  had  seen  the  Front." 

The  artist  had  remembered  certain 
ragments  of  stories  the  journalist  had 
»ld  him  while  they  rollicked  through  Bou- 
ogne.  He  studied  uniforms  and  gun  car- 
nages at  Aldershot  and  gleaned  the  neces- 
sary facts  about  topography  from  Bae- 
leker  and  a  Daily  Mail  map.  His  ex- 
libition  was  a  great  success  and  his  paper 
won  fresh  distinction. 

r  SAID  that  faking  was  easy.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  for  the  good  correspon- 
lent — whatever  may  be  true  of  illns- 
;rators — faking  is  not  necessary.  The 
Jasis  of  all  good  newspaper  work  is 
aiowledge  of  the  thing  you  want.  A  good 
correspondent  in  London  does  not  say  to 
in  officer  just  back  from  the  Front, 
'What's  new?"  He  probably  lets  as  much 
time  as  possible  elapse  before  he  asks  even 
iibout  the  weather  in  France.  That  de- 
ail  he  can  often  read  from  the  boots  of 
the  officer,  or  the  uniform  he  is  wearing — 
f  the  officer  has  not  been  in  town  too  long. 
When  a  proper  interval  has  elapsed  for 
the  exchange  of  the  latest  funny  yarn  out 
3f  the  trenches  or  out  of  Leicester  Square, 
the  newspaperman  says  something  like 
this: 
"How  do  you  like  your  new  ground?" 
"Fine,"  says  the  officer — if  he  is  a  Cana- 
ian,  or  if  he  be  Imperial,  "Oh,  it's  pretty 
jolly  rotten." 
"Understand  that's  hillier  country  than 
— ,    where    you     were     in    March.      A 

friend  of  mine  was  saying " 

Probably  the  friend  said  nothing  of  im- 
portance, but  at  least  the  manner  of 
«eeming  to  have  a  friend  who  knows  all 
about  the  country  one  has  just  moved  into, 
has  its  effect  on  the  average  officer.  He  re- 
■■t.s: 

Hilly?    Gee  "    That  is  Canadian. 

"My  word!"  if  Imperial,  "it's  so  rotten 
bad  that  we  pretty  nearly  had  a  battery 


A  DUNHAM  PACKLESS  VALVE.  No 
pacbingt  therefore  no  leaking  of 
vapor  or  water,  A  single  turn  and 
the  heat  is  on  or  off.  Installed  at 
top  of  radiator — no  stooping. 
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B  DUNHAM  RADIATOR  TRAP.  Doet 
away  with  all  pounding  in  pipes. 
Radiator  heats  immediatmly  all  over. 
No  himsing  air  valve  to  apart  water. 


^Zfcw  often 
Kave-you 
yy-JsJied 

that 

you  could  get  that  last  hour  of  sleep — the  hour 
you  lost  by  having  to  get  up  to  tend  the  fire  f 

That  the  radiators  would  stop  knocking,  pound- 
ing a  d  hissing? 

That  you  could  turn  the  heat  on  or  off  without 
stooping  an  1  without  wrist-tiring  turning .' 

BUNHIIM 

fl^VAPOR  HEATING  SYSTEM 

realizes  every  single  one  of  these  wishes.  Because 
of  the  Dunham  Thermostat  you  get  that  extra  hour 
of  sleep.  For  it  automatically  assures  any  desired 
temperature  at  your  hour  of  rising  (or  any  other 
hour)  without  your  even  thinking  of  the  fire. 

The  Dunham  Radiator  Trap  prevents  knocking 
and  pounding  in  radiators.  For  it  automatically 
expels  the  cause  of  the  noise — air  and  water. 
It  does  a-way  ivith  the  spurting,  hissing  air  •val've. 

The  Dunham  Inlet  Valve  enables  you  to  turn 
the  heat  either  on  or  off,  with  a  single  turn, 
Ttithout  even  stooping. 

Vou  can't  know  real  home  comfort  or  coal 
economy  until  you  install  a  Dunham.  If  you  are 
building  a  new  home  or  moving  into  another 
apartment,  make  sure  that  it  is  healid  by  the  Dun- 
ham System.  Any  steam  fitter  can  Dunhamize 
your  present  heating  system  at  a  wonderfully  low 
cost  and  with  little  inconvenience  to  you. 

Any  Dunham  office  will  be  pleased  to  give  your 
needs  individual  study,  to  furnish  you  precise 
information  as  to  cost  and  best  methods  of  instal- 
lation. Send  for  our  booklet,  the"3H'»." 
It  throws  a  new  light  on  the  heating  problem. 
"Made  in  Canada" 

C.  A,  DUNHAM  COMPANY,  Limited 

TORONTO,  ONT. 

Branch  Offices : 
HAUFAX  MONTREAL  OTTAWA 

WINNIPEG  VANCOUVER 

United  States  Factory,  Marshalltown,  Iowa 

Branches  in  Principal  Cities  m  the  U.  S. 

C  DUNHAM  THERMOSTAT.  Set  the  Thermostat 
at  degree  of  heat  desired  during  day  and  at 
night.  Set  hours  of  control  as  you  would  an 
alarm  dock.  That's  all.  No  farther  attention 
needed.  Dampers  will  automatically  open 
when  more  heat  is  needed  and  close  when 
desired  warmth  is  obtained. 
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CLASSIFIED   ADVERTISING 


FIVE    CENTS   PER    WORD 


TO    MANUFACTUKERS'   AGENTS 

A  BKITISH  BBFINING  COMPANY  MAK- 

ing  butter  substitutes,  beef  lard,  vegetable 
lard,  beet  suet,  etc.,  need  ageut  or  purchas- 
ing distributor  for  Canada.  Write:  Re- 
finer, MacLean's  Magazine,  Dniversity 
Avenue,  Toronto.  (6-16) 


IMPORTANT  BRITISH  FIRM,  MAKING 
cycles  and  motor  cycles  need  first  class 
wholesale  agent  (or  agents),  for  Canada. 
The  goods  are  of  first  class  British  work- 
manship and  material  at  competitive  prices 
and  enjoy  a  high  reputation  In  the  old 
country.  Address :  Cycles,  c-o  MacLean's 
Magazine,    University    Avenue,    Toronto. 

(5-16) 


BRITISH  HOUiSE  MAKING  SVRINGE;< 
and  spraying  machines  for  every  possible 
use,  need  Canadian  agents.  The  line  is  the 
most  complete  in  the  world,  and  includes 
knapsack  and  ordinary  spraying  machines 
for  fruit  growers,  limewashing  machines 
for  farms,  factories,  etc.,  disinfecting  ma- 
chines for  all  purposes.  Anything  in  the 
way  of  spraying  and  washing  machines 
made  to  suit  the  market.  Ageuts  must  be 
aggressive  and  ready  to  work  the  line 
thoroughly.  Write:  Spraying  Machines,  c-o 
MacLean's  Magazine,  University  Avenue, 
Toronto.  Canada.  (5-16) 


MEN     WANTED 

WANTED— MEN  IN  ETERY  PROVINCE 
who  are  capable  of  organizing  and  con- 
trolling a  subscription  gales  force  for  our 
publications.  A  good  opportunity  for  cap- 
able men.  Apply  to  The  MacLean  Pub- 
lishing €o..  Ltd..  143-153  University  Ave.. 
Toronto. 


EDDCATIONAI. 

THE  DE  BRI'SAY  .METHOD  IS  THE 
royal  road  to  Latin,  French,  German, 
Spanish.  Thorough  mail  courses.  Students 
everywhere.  Highest  references.  Academic 
De  Brisay.  Ottawa.  (2-17) 


INDIVIDUAL  TEACHING  IN  BOOK 
keeping,  shorthand,  civil  service,  matricu 
lation.  Write  for  tree  catalogue  and  par- 
ticulars. Dominion  Business  College,  S.'u 
College  Street,  Toronto.  .T.  V.  Mitchell. 
B.A.,  Principal.  (tt) 


L,EGAIi 

RBGINA,  SA.^KATCHEiWAN— BALFOUR, 
MARTIN,  CASEY  &  BLAIR,  Barristers. 
First  Mortg.Tge  secured  for  clients.  7  per 
rent,   and   upwards.  (tf) 


NOVA  .SOOTIA— OWEN    &    OWEN,    BAE- 
listers.  Annapolis  Eoyal.  (tf) 


PATENTS    AND    1,EGAI. 

FETHBRSTONHAUGH  &  CO.,  PATENT 
Solicitors.  Royal  Bank  Building,  Toronto 
(Head  Office),  5  Elgin  Street,  Ottawa. 
Offices  In   other  principal  cities.  (6-17) 


STAiMPS  AND  COINS 

STAMPS— PACKAGE  FREE  TO  COLLBX^- 
tors  for  two  cents  postage.  Also  offer  hun- 
dred different  foreign.  Catalogue.  Hinges 
all  five  cents.  We  buy  stamps.  Marks 
Stamp  Co.,  Toronto,  Canada.  (tf) 


AGENTS  WANTED  —  AGGRESSIVE 
jigents  can  earn  from  $3  to  $6  every  day 
with  our  sipgclalty  articles.  All  exclusive, 
popular,  fast  selling,  popular  lines.  Full 
particulars  on  request.  Wilson  Specialties, 
S3  Melinda  St.,  Toronto. 


BOOKS,  LITERATURE,  ETC. 

1,000,000  VOLU.MES  ON  EVERY  SUBJECT' 
at  half-prices.  New  books  at  discount 
prices.  Books  bought.  Catalogues  post 
free.  W.  &  G.  Foyle,  121  Charing  Cross 
Riiad,  London,  England.  (10) 


CATALOGUES,      CIRCULARS,      PRICE 

lists,  insurance  policies,  etc.,  translated 
into  French.  Accuracy  guaranteed.  Prices 
right.     L.   Aurore.  23  Bleury   St.,    Montreal. 

(6-161 


JEVfELRY 

WALTHAM  WATCHES— $5.30  TO  $150.00. 
Reliable  timepieces.  Send  for  free  cata- 
logue to  The  Watch  Shop,  Wm.  E.  Cox,  70 
Yonge   St.,   Toronto.  (tf) 


AGENTS  WANTED— THE  NEW  DE- 
parture  Small  Motor  Boat.  Something  out 
of  the  ordinary.  Low  in  price  and  big 
in  satisfaction.  Representatives  can  make 
big  money  with  this.  Write  for  particu- 
lars. Disappearing  Propeller  Boat  Co..  23 
Manchester  Bldg.,  33  Melinda  St.,  Toronto. 

(113) 


ANY  ONE  OF  OUR  READERS,  EVEN 
though  he  be  an  amateur  with  tools,  will 
experience  no  difficulty  in  making  very 
attractive  and  useful  articles  for  the 
Home.  We  have  tour  Books  on  this  work. 
Parts  1,  2,  3  and  "Woodworking  for 
Amateur  Craftsmen."  They  are  a  handy 
size  and  have  512  pages,  223  illustrations,  98 
working  drawings,  printed  on  the  best 
book  paper,  and  durably  bound  in  hand- 
some cloth;  will  be  sent  prepaid  to  any 
address  for  $2.(X).  or  any  one  volume  post- 
paid tor  50c.  Get  one  of  these  Books  and 
experience  a  surprise  at  how  simple  it  is  to 
make  mission  wood  furniture.  The  Mac- 
I>ean  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd.,  Book  Depart- 
ment, 143-153  University  Ave.,  Toronto. 


MORE    DOLLARS 

YOU  CAN  MAKE  "DOLLARS  GROW" 
out  of  your  spare  time.  Spare-time  efforts 
have  made  hundreds  of  dollars  for  Mac- 
Lean  Representatives.  To-day  there  are 
in  Canada,  men  nnd  women,  who  find  that 
our  proposition  worked  for  an  hour  or 
two  daily  provide  f'r  many  of  the  added 
luxuries  of  life.  Yon  supply  us  the  time 
— ^we'Il  supply  you  the  money.  Write  for 
full  particul.nrs.  The  MacLf:in  Publishing 
Co..  Ltd.,  Dept.  M,  143-183  University 
Avenue,  Toronto,  Canada. 


Classified  Want 
Ads. 

Get  right  down  to  the  point  at  issue. 
If  you  want  something,  say  so  in  a  few 
well-chosen  words.  Headers  like  that 
sort  of  straight-from-the-shoulder  talk, 
and  that  is  the  reason  why  condensed 
ads.  are  so  productive  of  the  best  kind 
of  results. 

TRY  A  CLASSIFIED  AD. 
IN  THIS  PAPER 


slide  away  from  us  the  other  day — after 
that  rain." 

"That  so?"  says  the  journalist,  trying 
to  look  bored,  "Slide  far?" 

"Slid  so  far  and  so  fast  we  had  to  drop 
logs  in  front  of  'em." 

"Hurt  anybody?" 

"Pinched  the  Old  Man's  left  foot.  Only 
the  boot  cut  through." 

"  'D'e  swear?" 

"Did  he?    Say— etc." 

Now  in  that  is  the  making  of  a  story. 

Bad  weather  in  Flanders! 

Guns  slide  down  a  Hill! 

It  is  not  a  big  story,  but  it  makes  people 
feel,  when  they  read  it,  that  they  have 
caught  another  glimpse  of  the  Front. 

If  a  newspaperman  knows  what  he  wants 
to  know  and  is  patient,  he  can  make  news. 
For  instance,  there  was  a  time  when  all 
the  correspondents  were  fluttering  about 
in  an  effort  to  get  any  sort  of  news  what- 
ever about  recent  activities  at  the  Front. 
It  was  in  the  days  before  things  had  set- 
tled down  as  they  have  now.  One  news- 
paper writer,  knowing  that  there  was  not 
much  to  be  had  from  the  jumble  of  stories 
pouring  from  the  lipa  of  wounded  men  and 
officers  on  leave,  sat  down  and  reasoned 
out  a  line  of  investigation  for  himself.  He 
decided  that  it  was  less  important  to  learn 
more  about  what  had  happened  than  to 
learn  what  was  likely  to  happen,  and  the 
great  factor  in  that  case  was.  "Where  is 
the  — th  Division?"  With  that  question 
on  his  lips  he  went  over  to  Boulogne  and 
fired  it  at  every  English-speaking  person 
he  saw  except  Scotland  Yard  men  and  In- 
telligence Department  people.  By  the 
time  the  next  boat  sailed  for  England  he 
had  gathered  information  about  that 
famous  division  which  led  him  to  believe 
that  an  offensive  was  to  be  pulled  off 
within  a  few  hours.  Piecing  together  his 
conversations  with  men  on  the  channel 
steamer  he  made  a  reasonable  story,  wrote 
it  on  the  steamer  train  going  up  to  Lon- 
don, and  filed  it  with  the  Western  Union. 
The  censor  held  the  story  up  until  he  was 
apparently  advised  from  G.  H.  Q.  in 
France  that  the  offensive  had  begun.  Then 
the  story  was  let  loose,  and  its  writer 
scored  a  beat;  for  the  official  statement  of 
the  offensive  did  not  get  through  for  some 
hours  later.  That  was  luck,  but  it  was 
also  good  newspaper  work. 


Eliminating  Postage  Stamps 

There  have  lately  been  placed  in  service 
by  several  United  States  firms  with  un- 
usually heavy  mailing  a  postage  meter 
which,  instead  of  affixing  the  usual  post- 
age stamp  on  small  matter,  makes  an  im- 
pression in  the  upper  right  hand  corner. 
This  new  postal  meter  performs  several 
tasks,  such  as  sealing,  stamping,  and 
counting  approximately  250  pieces  of  mail 
matter  a  minute.  The  meter  is  so  made 
that  its  mechanism  can  be  adjusted  by  the 
post  office  authorities  who  set  it  for  the 
number  of  impressions  the  user  has  paid 
for.  When  that  number  of  impressions  is 
exhausted  the  meter  automatically  locks 
and  no  longer  stamps  mail  matter,  neces- 
sitating its  return  to  the  post  office  for 
readjustment. 
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Under  the  Blue 
Ensign 

Continued  from  page  38 

s;oing  under  .  .  .  They  may  miss  us 
in  the  dark.     How  many  boats,  Orton?" 

"Only  the  one.    A  little  to  port." 

Newbolt  held  the  Lily  Hall  upon  her 
■oursc. 

A  white  wake  foamed  into  being  twenty 
feet  away,  progressing  with  the  speed  of 
an  express  train.  Brownsword  shouted  in- 
coherently as  the  torpedo  broke  the  ves- 
sel's bow- wave;  and  silence  fell  while  they 
listened  to  the  chatter  of  its  wash  against 
Ithe  side. 

j  "Starboard  a  little  now!"  said  Newbolt 
Salmly.  "Man  the  lifeboats,  Mr.  Browns- 
ivord!" 

j  Two  dozen  of  the  barque's  crew  were 
picked  up,  including  some  who  clung  to 
aer  still  floating  hull.  Her  boat  was  set 
»drift;  and  the  Lily  Hall  turned  north 
with  twice  her  complement  of  men. 

Dawn  broke. 

1~\  E  A  VILLE,  on  watch,  scanned  the  dark 
*--'  line  of  the  Irish  coast  to  get  bearings. 
\n  alarm  rang  out  from  the  look-out  aft. 
The  submarine  was  following.  Again  the 
)fficers  of  the  Lily  Hall  assembled  on  her 
jridge,  and  with  them  the  skipper  of  the 
jarque. 

Down  in  the  stoke-hole  white  men  lab- 
>red  side  by  side  with  yellow,  two  of  the 
engineers  among  them. 

In  the  engine-room  McCullaugh  nodded 
lis  second  to  the  speaking-tube  and  sat 
iown  to  carve  himself  a  pipeful  of  tobacco. 
The  second  spat  meditatively. 

"Old  man  says  another  ten  revolutions 
night  do  it.  They  are  gaining  slowly  and 
fe  are  but  ten  miles  off  shore." 

"Tell  him  to  make  up  his  mind  that  it 
Afill  not  be  done,"  McCullaugh  replied. 
Vet,  when  the  had  filled  and  lit  his  pipe,  he 
ook  up  an  oilcan  to  try  if  he  might  make 
iiagic  where  other  men  had  failed. 

"We  can  do  nothing,"  said  Newbolt 
^adly.  "They  know  What  we  are  now  and 
;hey  are  getting  out  their  gun.  I  wonder 
hey  do  not  try  another  torpedo." 

"They  haven't  told  us  to  stop  yet,"  said 

Brownsword,    who    had    quite  recovered 

lis     cheerfulness.      "And     maybe     they 

laven't  got  one." 

"The  last  is  most  likely,"  said  the  skip- 

of  the  barque  with  gloom.    "They'll 

y   give   us  five  minutes  to   clear  out, 

~e  them,   and    let    off    their    damned 

'  inbs  with  our  boats  still  on  the  davits." 

'Five  minutes  will  launch  our  boats," 

brownsword  meditated.    "But  there'll  be 

>  long  swim  for  the  unlucky  ones." 

The  enemy's   small   gun   barked.    The 

/  Hall's  port  lifeboat    flew    about    in 

witers. 

More  competition,"  said  Brownsword, 
in  the  back-to-the-land  movement." 

^EWBOLT  stopped  the  ship  and,  in 
•^  ^  obedience  to  a  hail  from  the  sub- 
narine,  ordered  out  the  dinghy.  Silently 
le  beckoned  Brownsword  to  follow  him  to 
lis  cabin. 
"I'll  go  in  the  dinghy.    They'll  keep  me 
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PATENT  MATTRESS 


The  Pischman  Mattress — comfortably  noiseless ; 
makes  sleep  recuperative.  It  Is  guaranteed  for 
3.000  nights— nearly  ten  years.  The  tick  la  all 
that  can  wear  out  and  that  can  be  renewed,  thus 
:irtdlng  another  3,000  nights  of  comfortable  sleep. 
Think  of  the  economy   of  this! 

S40    little    coll    springs    arranged,    wrapped    In    felt, 
the  only  noiseless  spring  mattress  built. 
It   adapts    Itself   to    the   contour    of   the   body,    thus 
ensuring  the  utmost  In  comfort  and  relaxation. 
Ask    yonr    dealer    for    the    Fischman    mattress,    or 
write    us   direct. 

The  Toronto  Pad  Co.,  Ltd.,  ^.V.t.u"' c«. 

Buffalo  and  Chicaca 
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House-Cleaning   Help   for   Mother 

Isn't  the  regular  fainily  washing  hard  enough?  Don't  jx>u  dread  the  extra  house- 
cleaning  wash  and  put  it  off  until  it  must  be  done?  The  lace  curtains,  woollen  blankets, 
and  lieavy  quilts,  comforters,  etc..  come  in  for  their  share.  Were  you  ever  able  to  make 
a  good  job  of  them  by  washboard  methods?  Have  you  not  often  wished  for  some  way  of 
washing   siich    pieces   with    less   labor   and    better   reaiUts? 

THE  "EASY"  VACUUM  WASHER 

can  be  had  for  your  relief,  either  in  hand-power,  gasoline  engine,  or  electric  power. 
It  washes  several  times  quicker  than  you  can  do  it  by  hand  and  rub-board-  Does  it 
better,  too— leavefi  the  cotton  in  the  quilta  and  the  wool  in  the  blankets  soft,  fleecy 
and  clean  as  when  new.   instead  of  rolled,  wadded  and  hard,   as  tlie  rub-board  does. 

Thousands  of  users  have  proved  these  statements  to  tlxeir  own  satisfaction  and  profit, 
and  have  made  the  "EASY"  hand  power  washer  earn  and  save  them  several  times  aa 
much  as  the  power  washer  will  now  cost.  Don't  you  want  to  reduce  your  washing 
problem  to  the  smallest  cost  and  least  labor? 

Air  pressure  arid  vacuum  suction  is  the  secret  of  easy,  harmless,  economical  washing. 

Don't  let  another  day  pass  till  you  write  for  further  particulars  of  this  wonderful 
labor  and   clothes   saver.     State   the   kind   of  washer  you  are"  interested   in. 
Don't  foi-get   the    "EASY"    received    the   HIGHEST    AWARD. AT   THE    PANAiMA-PACIFIC    EX- 
POSITION AT  SAN   FRANCISCX),  1915.  Made  in  Canada.   "The  convenience  is  appreciated  long  after  the  price  is  forgotten. " 

EASY  WASHER  COMPANY  -  52  CLINTON  PLACE,  TORONTO 


^  W  ^^  WW  V  This  newly   designed  Outboard  31otor  Boat  is  destined  to  become  as   popular  as 

W^u    ^j     %Aff  *'"''   ''^sriilar  Lakefield   Canoes  and   Skiffs. 

u^M    I  *      ■!■■  It   is   a  safe   and   comfortable   boat,    built  to    eliminate    vibration    when    using    the    motor.      For 

^  ^  ^^J     ^  ^  rowing   it   is   a  dandy.     Built   of   carefully    selected    material,    with    cedar    sheathing,    oak    gim- 

wales  and   keel.     Copper  fastened  throughout  and   finished   with  a   high-grade   varnish. 

Let   us   send   you   full   particulars.  Enjoy  motor  boatiuK  at   a   very   small   outlay.  Ask  for  <»talog:ue. 

THE  LAKEFIELD  CANOE  COMPANY,  LIMITED.  LAKEFIELD,  ONTARIO 

--,,^^  Builders  of  Canoes.  Skiffs,  and  Outboard  Motor  Boats. 


BREAKFAST  BACON 

will  pleaso  the  most  fastidious  by  its  flavor  and  quality.  It 
arouses  I  he  appetite  and  gives  zest  to  the  morning  meal. 
Sugar  Cured  under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  and  care- 
fully selected  from  the  choicest  stock.  Be  sure  to  order 
Fearman's  Star  Brand.  Make  thit*  .vour  next  order. 
Asli    .vour    grocer. 

F.  W.  FEARMAN  CO.,  LIMITED,  8^?!i'iS8''' 
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Do  You  Know  What 


r  DU  PDNTi^      Rayntite 
%BR1KQU^  Top  Material 
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Motor 
Quality 

Means  On  Your  Car  ? 

IT  means  that  your  car  is  upholstered  and  topped  with 
the  standardized  upholstery  and  top  material  that  has 
been  adopted  as  the  highest  in  quality,  appearance,  and 
durability  by  the  leading  manufacturers. 

It  means  that  you  receive  full  value  for  every  dollar  you 
invest.  Motor  Quality  is  handsome,  durable  and  as  ele- 
gant as  real  grain  leather.  Motor  Quality  is  guaranteed 
superior  to  coated  splits,  and  "so-called  genuine  leather" 
in  every  particular. 

RAYNTITK  Top  Material,  in  single  or  double 
texture,   insures  you  a   dry   car   in   all  wea- 
ther.    Rayntite   is  handsome,   durable,  and  adds 
dignity   to   the   appearance   of   your   car.    Rayn- 
tite   will    not    fade,    warp    or    fray.      Tt    is    sin- 
cerely   guaranteed    waterproof    for    one 
year's  service,  but  made  to  last  the  life 
of  your  car. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  supply  you  with  this 
standardized  upholstery  and  topping 
when  buying  a  car. 

Craftsman  Quality  Fabrikold  for  htwne  up- 
holstery purposes  Is  excelled  only  by  the 
highest  quality  grain  leather.  On  sale  at 
learling   shops. 

Du  Pont   Fabrikoid   Co. 
Toronto,  Ontario 


How  Many  Hides 
Has  A  Cow? 
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No  Effort 

No  Pumping  or  Puffing 

Pump  your  tires  with  a  Motor-Driven 
Tire  Pump.     Don't  get  hot  and  tired 
and  dusty  pumping  by  hand. 

A  Canadian  Gearless 

TIRE  PUMP 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^Mr  ' .» 

will  pump  your  tires  firmly  and  quickly. 
It  is  driven  direct    from    your  motor 
crankshaft— agreatconvcnienoe.  Keeps 
your  tires  in  good  condition  all  the  time. 
No  trouble.  Attached  in  thirty  seconds. 

CARRY  IT  IN  YOUR    TOOL   BOX— 
Light.     Compact,     Durable.      Quick- 
ActinK,  Oil-Proof. 

$10.50,  Complete 

Send  your  order   to-day,  if  your  dealer 
cannot    supply.        Write    for     circular 
thawing  how   this   Canadian  Gearlesi 
Tire  Pump  saves  time,  effort  and  tires. 
Free  for  the  asking. 

Manufactured  hy 

THE  DOMINION  FORGE 
&  STAMPING   COMPANY 

Bnilt    Like    Yonr    Motor. 

Walkerville,  Ontario 

as  a  hostage,"  he  said,  groping  hurriedly 
in  his  sea-chest,  "while  they  send  men 
back  with  their  boat  to  scuttle  the  ship.  I 
am  not  minded  to  have  the  ship  scuttled. 
You  will  take  her  into  Cardiff  if  possible, 
leaving  me.  I  hope  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary to  leave  the  men  in  the  dinghy." 

"What's  the  hurry,"  Brownsword  de- 
manded uneasily.  "If  they  see  that 
feather  of  smoke  in  the  north-east  that 
I've  just  made  out  they'll  be  scared  out 
before  they  have  time  to  sink  us." 

"I  have  thought  it  out.  I  expect  my 
orders  to  be  obeyed.    Good-bye." 

Again  Brownsword  found  himself  in 
torment.  From  the  bridge  he  watched  his 
skipper  talking  quietly  to  the  two  men 
at  the  dinghy's  oars.  His  thoughts  dwelt 
chiefly  on  the  skipper  and  on  what  he  had 
taken   from  the  chest. 

The  feather  of  smoke  on  the  starboard 
bow  was  no  longer  a  feather.  Whatever 
came  that  way  came  very  quickly.  The 
U  boat  could  not  see  it  for  the  bulk  of  the 
Ldly  Hall;  but  they  must  see  it  soon. 

'TpHE  sun  rose,  a  little  north  of  east. 
-*■  It  shone  brightly  on  the  wet  plates  of 
the  enemy.  It  shone  in  the  eyes  of  her 
gunners  and  of  those  who  watched  the 
dinghy  returning  from  the  submarine 
with  three  Germans  aboard.  And  on 
Thomas  Baffin  Newbolt,  hostage,  standing 
upright  on  an  alien  deck. 

The  submarine  moved  forward,  seeking 
a  better  point  of  view.  Brownsword  knew 
that  they  would  see  the  feather  of  smoke 
soon.  He  signalled  the  engine-room.  In- 
stantly the  screw  of  the  collier  felt  deli- 
cately for  a  grip  upon  the  water.  The 
dinghy  fell  a  yard  or  so  astern.  Browns- 
word muttered  something  in  Deaville's  ear 
and  left  the  bridge.  He  paused  beside  the 
wreckage  of  the  shattered  lifeboat  and 
drew  a  long-barrelled  revolver  from  his 
breast  pocket.  The  bow  of  the  dinghy 
crept  into  his  view  again. 

They  were  still  so  close  to  the  U  boat 
that  Brownsword  could  see  what  trans- 
pired on  its  slippery  deck.  He  saw  Skip- 
per Newbolt  raise  a  stealthy  hand  to  his 
lips;  and  he  fell  on  the  U  boat's  deck. 

Brownsword  bit  his  white  lip  savagely. 
Feeling  a  momentary  tremor  in  his  hands, 
he  rested  the  long  blue  barrel  of  the  re- 
volver on  the  bulwarks.  A  German  sea- 
man in  the  dinghy  leapt  to  his  feet  with  a 
cry — and  toppled  over  the  gunwale  with  a 
bullet  through  his  brain.  The  revolver 
was  emptied  when  the  second  fell.  The 
third  was  stunned  by  one  of  the  Lily  Kail 
men  who  rowed.  Brownsword  called  to 
a  deck-hand  to  throw  the  boat  a  line;  and 
ran  to  the  bridge. 

The  wind  of  a  shell  from  the  submarine 
carried  off  his  cap  while  he  climbed  the 
ladder.  The  telegraph  stood  at  full  speed. 
Brownsword's   eyes    glittered. 

"Hard  a-port,  quartermaster!"  he 
called. 

The  feather  of  smoke  had  become  a 
cloud.  Little  was  visible  below  it  but  a 
commotion  of  water  and  a  squat  funnel. 
It  was  a  torpedo  boat  on  patrol. 

When  the  Lily  Hall  answered  her  helm, 
the  submarine,  then  firing  its  third  shell, 
saw  the  menace  in  the  distance,  and  fired 
no  more.  It  was  likely  that  the  menace 
also  saw  or  suspected  the  submarine;  but 
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3iownswoid  ran  a  string  of  bunting  to 
he  mainmast-head  to  make  quite  sure. 

THE  Lily  Hall  passed  Lundy  Island 
that  same  evening.  She  would  carry 
toal  for  the  British  Navy  after  all,  though 
he  notched  blue  ensign  of  the  commodore 
if  the  Ortwright  fleet  vi^as  hers  by  right 
10  longer.  Brow^nsword  flew  it,  neverthe- 
ess,  half  way  up  the  tall  stern  flagstaff. 

"This  is  the  old  skip's  triumph,"  he  said, 
'not  ours." 

"I  can't  bear  to  think  that  he  poisoned 
iiimself,"  said  Orton.  "He  looked  on  sui- 
cide as  such  an  awful  crime.  I'll  bet  he 
lust  pretended  to  do  it,  and  the  Germans 
tilled  him  when  they  saw  the  torpedo- 
'foat  coming." 

Brownsword  said  drily:  "I  doubt  if 
iny  crime  looked  worse  to  him  than  an  or- 
linary  lie." 

It  were  idle  to  follow  their  conversation 
urther,  for  the  best  of  it  would  not  show 
ow  tenderly  they  held — and  they  no  more 
han  twenty  others  of  that  crew,  including 
ome  Chinese — the  memory  of  Thomas 
taffin  Newbolt,  in  whom  Brownsword's 
life  had  put  confidence,  and  who  had  done 
iolence  to  his  own  faith  rather  than  to 
ers. 


Constantinople,  'an 
Allied  Goal 

Continued  from  page  40 

hem  until  they  are  spread  out  on  your 
oors  at  home. 

Nearby  are  the  bazaars.  Here  you  can 
pend  a  most  profitable  time,  and  learn 
ow  the  Orientals  have  been  conducting 
usiness  before  and  since  the  beginning 
f  the  Christian  era.  They  have  not 
hanged  their  methods  as  the  centuries 
ave  rolled  by. 

Orientals  are  slow  also  in  changing 
heir  ways  of  living.  High  fire  towers 
verlooking  the  city  are  guarded  at  all 
ours  of  the  day  and  night  by  look-outs. 
is  soon  as  an  alarm  of  fire  is  sounded, 
hey  signal  the  location  to  other  towers, 
nd  the  firemen  are  quite  prompt  in  get- 
ing  to  the  scene  of  the  trouble.  This 
astom  is  one  that  has  prevailed  for  al- 
lost  countless  years. 

DNE  of  the  distinct  features  of  Con- 
stantinople is  the  pariah  dogs.  You 
aturally  wonder  why  so  many  curs  are 
jlerated,  and  how  they  get  their  living, 
•ut  your  guide  will  tell  you,  and  history 
ill  confirm  his  story,  that  the  beginning 
f  the  freedom  of  dogs  all  over  the  city 
ates  back  to  the  year  340  B.C.,  when 
hilip  of  Macedon  lay  siege  to  the  city. 
[is  army  had  been  before  the  gates  of 
he  city  for  months,  and  all  this  time  his 
ngineers  had  been  busy  digging  tunnels 
nd  subways  under  the  walls.  Finally 
ne  night  his  soldiers  began  breaking  in- 
5  the  city  through  the  excavations,  when 
he  crescent  moon  began  to  rise.  The 
ght  of  the  moon  started  the  dogs  bark- 
ig,  and  the  noise  aroused  the  guards, 
'ho  alarmed  the  sleeping  garrison  in 
ime  to  repulse  Philip's  army;  and  so  the 
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FAIRY  SOAP 

is  a  real  pleasure  for  toilet 
and  bath.  Its  whiteness — 
its  rich,  free  lather— its  re- 
freshing, cleansing  qualities 
— are  evidence  of  the  choice 
materials  used  and  expert 
skill  and  care  in  making. 

Fairy  Soap  floats.  The  oval 
cake  fits  the  hand;  it  wears 
down  to  the  thinnest  wafer 
without  losing  its  fine  quality. 

[xheikfai  r  ban  KXo^SS 


'Have  you 
a  little  Fairy 
in  your  home?' 


AN   EXTRA  SUMMER   INCOME 

Who  Is  tUeie  WHO  DOES  NOT  NEED  AN  INCUEASE  in 
income  to  take  care  of  summer  needs  and  vacation  exjicnses? 
That's  where  our  plan  of  "spare  time  profits"  shines.  If  you 
are  one  of  the  many  who  would  appreciate  an  opportunity  of  turning 
your  spare  time  into  Cash  profits,  we  wouid  iilie  to  get  in  touch  with 
you.  Hundreds  of  men  and  women  in  Canada  to-day  are  worlilng  our 
plan  to  augment  their  present  income  and  it's  providing  a  liberal 
amount  of  extra  funds  for  iheni.  If  you  would  lilce  to  Join  this  "thrifty 
class"  of  spare  time  hustlers-  -write  us  to-day. 

THE  MACLEAN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  LIMITED 
143-153  UNIVERSITY  AVENUE        -        -        -        TORONTO,  ONT. 
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Sectional  Book  Cabinets 

In  Any  Style 

Why  neglect  your  books  and  have  them  soiled  or  torn  for 
want  of  a  proper  means  of  storing  them,  especially  when 
you  can  procure  the  very  best  accommodation  for  them 
at  a  very  moderate  cost?       Let  us  send  you  the  evidence. 


MADE 

IN 
STYLES 

TO 

MATCH 

YOUR 

FURNITURE 


SUPPLIED 

IN 
FINISHES 

TO 

MATCH 

YOUR 

FURNITURE 


A    HANDSOME    BOOK    FREE 

Our  publishers  have  just  completed  for  us  a  handsome  book,  which  we  will 
mail  you  free  of  charge  on  receipt  of  your  name  and  address.  This  book  is 
not  an  ordinary  catalogue,  but  a  book  that  you  will  find  instructive  and 
mteresting,  and  full  of  valuable  information  on  furnishing  the  home,  etc., 
besides  illustrating  and  fully  describing  the  various  styles  and  special  features 
of  the  famous  "Macey"  Book  Cabinets.  Write  to-day  for  our  "Macey 
Style  Book."  Every  book  owner  should  have  a  copy.  Ht  costs  younothing. 


CANADA  Furniture  Manufacturers 
*  B  II  Limited 

WOODSTOCK.  ONTARIO. 


The  Acme 

No.  1 

Binder 


Save  Time  and  Money 

In  Office,  Factory  or  Store 

Acme  No.  1  Binder  fills  a  need  for  heavy 
office  work  and  for  fastening  samples  of  carpets, 
hosiery,  underwear,  silk,  lace,  etc.  Holds  100 
staples.  Won't  clog  or  buckle.  Arme  No.  1  does  the 
work  more  quickly  and  easily.  Cuts  down  expenses, 
saves  time  and  money.    Very  Simple  mikI  Dnralile. 

There's  an  Acme  8taplin|r  Machine  for  every  require 
ment.  Write  for  our  booklet  ".%"  and  see  the  many 
USPS  the  "Acme"  can  be  put  to.  Special  machine — 
made   for   peculiar  needs. 

Ernest  J.  Scott  4  Co.  The  Acme  Staple  Co.,  Ltd.     Process  Typewriter  Supply  Co..  Ltd 

S9  St.  P.fr  St..  Montreal.  Can.    Camden.  N.J..  U.S.A.  London.  England 


city  was  saved.  In  gratitude  to  the  cres- 
cent moon,  they  adopted  it  as  their  flag 
emblem.  They  also  adopted  a  star;  but 
unprejudiced  outsiders  think  a  dog,  not 
a  star— unless  it  be  a  dog-star— should 
be  on  the  fiag  with  the  crescent. 

No  one  has  been  known  to  keep  a  pet 
dog  in  Constantinople;  but  every  kind  of 
dog  imaginable,  except  a  good  dog,  can 
be  seen  in  the  streets.  The  canine  instinct 
keeps  them  in  their  precincts,  and  it  is 
surprising  how  strict  they  are  not  to 
roam  beyond  their  own  lines.  They  say 
if  a  blind  dog  strays  into  the  district  of 
other  dogs,  they  will,  one  on  each  side, 
guide  him  home.  The  districts  for  the 
dogs  are  not  large.  As  near  as  I  could 
see,  from  25  to  100  inhabited  each  dis- 
trict. No  one  owns  or  feeds  them.  For 
food  they  depend  on  garbage  thrown  into 
the  streets.  Their  homes  are  in  the 
streets  and  alleys,  or  any  hole  or  out-of- 
the-way  place  they  can  crawl  into.  They 
even  litter  on  the  sidewalks  and  roads; 
and  no  one  ever  disturbs  them.  As  they 
lay  basking  in  the  roadways,  drivers  turn 
out  for  them;  pedestrians  walk  round  or 
step  over  them.  In  a  lane  back  of  the 
Pera  Palace  Hotel,  I  often  counted  from 
35  to  40  roaming  about,  and  one  day. 
when  the  garbage  waggons  were  making 
their  semi-weekly  clean-ups,  46  of  the 
curs  appeared;  and  it  is  not  much  of  a  dis- 
trict for  dogs  either.  I  never  saw  one  of 
the  brutes  in  a  hurry  or  excited,  except 
once,  and  that  was  when  one  cur  sneaked 
across  the  road  to  another  dog  district. 
He  had  no  sooner  crossed  the  border  lines 
than  the  whole  colony  set  iip  the  loudest 
and  craziest  yells  I  ever  heard.  The 
poacher  lost  no  time  in  getting  back. 
This  mischievous  canine  seeined  delighted 
at  the  row  he  had  kicked  up.  He  faced  the 
enemy,  wagged  his  tail,  ran  out  his 
tongue  and  gave  them  the  dog  laugh. 

No  official  count  of  the  dogs  has  ever 
been  made,  but  one  can  fairly  gauge  the 
number,  when  it  is  learned  that,  about 
fifty  years  ago,  there  arose  such  a  hue  and 
cry  among  the  citizens  against  the  dogs, 
that  they  loaded  two  ships  with  them, 
and  started  to  deliver  them  on  the  Islands 
of  Marmora.  But  none  arrived,  for,  when 
out  at  sea,  the  sailors  became  careless, 
and  allowed  the  dogs  to  fall  overboard. 
When  the  fate  of  the  dogs  became  known 
in  the  city,  the  sailors,  on  their  return, 
were  nearly  mobbed.  Since  then  no  effort 
has  been  made  to  raise  the  plague  of  dogs 
and  the  brutes  have  been  allowed  to  roam 
and  breed  and  do  the  work  of  scavengers 
without  further  disturbance,  as  they  have 
been  doing  for  more  than  two  thousand 
years. 

ORIENTALS  are  superstitious.  The 
story  goes  that  many  centuries  ago 
a  crow  flew  down  and  snatched  a  piece  of 
ox  they  were  sacrificing,  and  dropped  it 
on  a  hill.  Taking  this  act  of  the  bird  as  a 
good  omen,  they  immediately  removed  to 
the  promontory,  where  they  built  a  town 
called  Byzantium,  after  their  leader  Byzas. 
Such  is  the  legend  of  the  founding  of 
Constantinople.  They  believe  as  shown 
before,  that  Allah  caused  the  dogs  to 
bark  which  saved  their  City.  They  be- 
lieve if  women  cover  their  faces  they  will 
be  unable   to  flirt,   and   therefore,   make 


Why  Don't  You 
Try  It? 

Why  not  try  a  bottle  of  O-Cedar 
Polish  yourself  and  be  convinced? 
A  25c  bottle,  used  according  to  our 
directions  will  show  you  what  truly 
wonderful  results  can  be  obtained. 
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(Made  in  Canada) 

dusts,  cleans  and  polishes  at  one 
operation.  It  is  not  a  veneer  to 
cover  up  dirt  and  scum.  It  removes 
the  dirt  and  restores  the  original 
beauty  of  the  wood.  It  leaves  a 
hard, dry  lustre  that  is  not  sticky  or 
dust  collecting  and  it  requires  little 
rubbing  to  obtain  the  desired  result 
— the  O-Cedar  Result. 

FROM   YOUR  DEALER  2Sc  to  $3.00 
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EXPECTANT    MOTHERS 
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Should  send  at  once  for 
a  copy  of  DR.  TWED- 
D  E  L  L-3  YOUNG 
-SrOTHKH'S  GUIDE. 
It  tells  the  EXPECT- 
ANT MOTHER  all 
about  herself,  what  to 
do,  and  how  to  do  it. 
It  tells  all  about  the 
baby,  ita  needs,  care,  diet  and 
a-Uments,  and  how  to  keep  baby 
well,  strong  and  beautiful. 
DR.  TWEDDWM,  is  considered 
one  of  the  foremost  Specialists 
r>n  the  subject,  and  his  advice  to 
KXPECTANT  MOTHERS  ffiren 
in  this  guide  is  invaluable. 
WRITE  TO  DAY  FOR  A  COPY. 
Simply  enclose  a  one-dollar  bill 
(boiuK  cost  of  Guide  postpaid), 
in  an  envelope,  giving  name  and 
address,  and  mail  at  once,  and  be 
prepared  to  care  for  yourself  and  little  one  in  the 
best  scientific  way  when  the  stork  arrives.  Don't 
delay.     "DO  IT  NOW."     Just  addreaa, 

MOTHERS'  GUIDE  ASSOCIATION 

306    Rrri*  Bids..    Toronto.   Ont. 
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better  mothers.  They  believe  they  are  en- 
titled to  at  least  four  wives  and  as  many 
more  as  they  can  support,  and  they  quote 
the  Bible — if  pushed  for  reasons — for 
their  authority. 

The  Golden  Horn,  or  Bay  of  Constan- 
tinople, separates  Pera  and  Galata  from 
Stambul.  It  is  crossed  to  Skutari  by  a 
ricketty  pontoon  bridge,  supported  by 
iron  boats;  no  two  boats  being  of  the 
same  height.  Carriages  travel  up  and 
down  like  a  boat  in  rough  water.  Riding 
over  plowed  ground  is  comfort  compared 
to  it.  At  this  bridge  is  the  station  for 
the  local  steamers  that  make  the  trip  on 
the  Bosphorus  and  Black  Sea.  The  dis- 
tance is  19  miles,  and  the  trip  can  be 
made,  without  landing,  in  about  4  hours. 
There  are  28  stations  on  the  Bosphorus; 
15  on  the  European  and  13  on  the  Asiatic 
side. 

The  Bosphorous  is  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  places  in  Europe,  and  is  a 
succession  of  woodland,  hill  and  dale, 
covered  with  villages  reaching  down  to 
the  water's  edge,  and  dotted  with  white 
marble  palaces  and  pretty  summer  resi- 
dences, nestling  amongst  trees  or  sur- 
rounded by  gardens.  On  the  trip  along 
the  European  side  are  many  unoccupied 
buildings  that  in  their  day  must  have 
been  grand  and  beatuiful  homes.  You 
will  learn  that  no  Sultan,  or  those  high 
in  power  in  Turkey,  ever  occupy  a  palace 
that  has  been  occupied  by  others.  They 
build  new  palaces  for  themselves,  and 
the  others  stand  neglected.  Some  of  the 
old  palaces  are  propped  by  timbers,  and 
will  so  remain  until  they  crumble  into 
dust. 

It  is  interesting  to  watch  from  the  boat 
the  villagers  and  fishermen,  and  note 
their  ways  of  living.  A  great  deal  of 
poverty  is  in  this  land,  but  the  people 
seem  as  happy  and  contented  as  are 
their  more  prosperous  countrymen  who 
have  ventured  to  our  own  country. 

At  the  end  of  the  Bosphorous  your 
steamer  crosses  the  Straits  and  runs  out 
to  the  Black  Sea,  and  returns  by  the  Asi- 
atic shore.  You  will  observe  quite  a  dif- 
ference in  the  villages  and  the  inhabi- 
tants from  those  on  the  European  shore. 
Along  the  beautiful  valley,  on  the  south 
side  of  Rumeli  Hissard,  flows  the  river - 
called  "The  Sweet  Waters  of  Europe." 
It  is  a  favorite  resort  for  sketchers  and 
picnickers  through  summer  and  autumn. 
Constantinople  is  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  most  picturesque  of  the  great  and 
historic  cities  of  the  world.  After  the 
great  war  is  over  it  will  be  freer  of 
acc'jss. 

To  Fly  Atlantic 

It  is  reported  that  Rodman  Wanamaker 
is  preparing  again  for  a  flight  across  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  in  an  aeroplane.  A  machine 
for  the  purpose  is  now  building;  it  is  said 
to  be  a  giant  triplane  of  larger  propor- 
tions than  anything  hitherto  attempted, 
mounting  motors  capable  of  developing 
1,800  horse-power.  The  present  under- 
standing is  that  the  flight  is  contemplated 
for  the  early  part  of  the  coming  summer, 
and  that  the  pilot  for  the  trip  has  not  yet 
been  decided  upon.  The  course,  too,  is  still 
undecided,  although  it  will  probably  be 
laid  from  St.  John's,  Nfld. 
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UseoTMcim 

The  Soap  to  prevent  clog- 
ging and  irritation  of  the 
pores,  the  usual  cause  of 
pimples,  blackheads  and 
dandruff,  the  Ointment  to 
soothe  and  heal.  Nothing 
better  to  prevent  and  re- 
move those  conditions 
which  affect  the  purity  and 
beauty  of  the  skin,  scalp 
and  hair  than  these  fragrant 
super  -  creamy   emollients. 

Trial  Free  by  Return  Mail 

For  free  sample  each  with  32-p.  Skin  Book 
by  return,  mail,  addreas  post^card,  "Cuticura, 
Dept.  63  Boston."  Sold  throughout  the  world 


"Venus 

10«  PENCIL 

THE  favorite  with  discriminating 
users  everywhere  because  of  its 
smooth  and  pleasing  writing  quali- 
ties, exact  standardization  and  long 
I  life. 

Serenteen  degrer s  from  6-B  softest 
to    9H    hardest,     including     two 
copying.      AT    ALL     DRALERS. 
I  American  Lead  Pencil  Company 
240  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York 
Also  Clapton.  London,  England 
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GAIN  or  no  gain  the  cause  before  the  farmers  of  Canada  is  as  clear  as  it  was  last 
year — they  must  produce  abundantly  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  that  may 
be  made,  and  I  believe  this  to  be  especially  true  in  regard  to  live  stock,  the  world's 
supply  of  which  must  be  particularly  affected  in  this  vast  struggle." — HON. 
MARTIN  BURRELL,  Minister  of  AgncuUure. 


THE     FOLLOWING     STATEMENTS     ARE     BASED     ON      REPORTS    CONTAINED 
"THE   AGRICULTURAL   WAR   BOOK,    1916,"    PUBLISHED    BY   THE 
DEPARTMENT   OF   AGRICULTURE,    OTTAWA,    ONT. 


IN 


LIVE  STOCK — The  herds  and  flocks  of  Europe 
have  been  greatly  reduced.  When  the  war  is  over 
there  will  be  a  great  demand  for  breeding  stock. 
Canadian  farmers  should  keep  this  in  mind. 

MEATS In  1915  Great  Britain  imported  664,508 

tons  of  beef,  mutton  and  lamb,  of  which  364,245 
tons  came  from  without  the  Empire.  Out  of 
430,420  tons  of  beef  only  104,967  tons  came  from 
within  the  Empire. 

The  demands  of  the  Allies  for  frozen  beef, 
canned  beef,  bacon  and  hams  will  increase  rather 
than  diminish.  Orders  are  coming  to  Canada. 
The  decreasing  tonnage  space  available  will  give 
Canada  an  advantage  if  we  have  the  supplies. 


DAIRYING Home  consumption  of  milk,  butter 

and  cheese  has  increased  of  late  years.  The  war 
demands  for  cheese  have  been  unlimited.  The 
Canadian  cheese  exports  from  Montreal  in  1916 
were  nearly  $6,.500,000  over  1914.  Prices  at 
Montreal— Cheese  :  Januar\'  1915,  15M  to  17 
cents  ;  January  1916,  18J^  to  18}^  cents. 
Butter  :  January  1915,  24  to  28Ji  cents ; 
January  1916,  32  to  33  cents. 

EGGS Canada   produced   $30,000,000   worth   of 

eggs  in  1915  and  helped  out  Great  Britain  in  the 
shortage.  Shippers  as  well  as  producers  have  a 
duty  and  an  opportunity  in  holding  a  place  in 
that  market. 


WRITE  TO  THE  DOMINION    DEPARTMENT   OF  AGRICULTURE   AND   TO   YOUR 
PROVINCIAL  DEPARTMENT  FOR  BULLETINS  ON  THESE  SUBJECTS 


Tens  of  thousands  of  Canada's  food  producers  have  enlisted  and  gone  to  the  front.  It  is  only  fair  to  them 
that  their  home  work  shall  be  kept  up  as  far  as  possible.  The  Empire  needs  all  the  food  that  we  can  produce 
in  1916. 


PRODUCE  MORE  AND  SAVE  MORE 

MAKE  LABOUR  EFFICIENT 


SAVE  MATERIALS  FROM  WASTE 

SPEND  MONEY  WISELY 


THE    GOVERNMENT    OF    CANADA  4 

THE   DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  THE   DEPARTMENT   OF   FINANCE 


Vacation  Expenses 

The  present  demand  for  MacLean's  Magazine  makes  it  necessary  for  us  to  employ  more  repre- 
sentatives. To  young  men  and  women  possessing  energy  and  ambition — students — clerks — 
teachers — young  people  just  starting  in  business — banks  and  offices  we  offer  real  opportaiiities. 
The  work  is  permanent,  pleasant  and  profitable.  We  furnish  everj'thing  necessary  for  your 
success.  We  will  co-operate  with  youj  teaching  you  how  to  become  successful.  If  you  are  inter- 
ested and  have  confidence  in  your  own  ability  to  qualify  and  fill  an  important  position  in  your 
neighborhood,  we  will  tell  you  all  about  it  if  you  will  write  immediately 

The    MacEvCan  Publishing  Company,  Limited,  143-153  University    Ave.,    Toronto,   Ontario 
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The  Garden 

of  the  Giants 


Sun-bathed  peaks,  ethereal,  fantastic,  ex- 
quisitely lovely  —  all  these  you  can  see  reflected  in  the 
sapphire  waters  of 

Lake  Louise 

from  the  magic  casement  of  your  window  at  the  Chateau 
in  the  heart  of 

Canadian  Pacific  Rockies 

Fifty  Switzerlands  in  One — reached  by  the  world's  greatest  railway 
with  its  magnificent  hotels  at  Lake  Louise,  Banff,  Field,  Glacier, 
Balfour.  Sulphur  swimming  pools,  golf,  boating  and  fishing  alter- 
nate with  mountain  climbing  and  pony  riding  over  Alpine  trails 

Everything  Canadian  Pacific  Standard— None  Better. 

For  further  information  apply  to  any  Canadian  Pacific 
Ticket  Agent,  or 

W.  B.  HOWARD,  District  Passenger  Agent,  Toronto 


Behind  the  Bolted 
Door? 

Continued  from  page  20 

able  with  an  almost  easy  mind  to  turn 
things  over  to  McMaster,  of  his  Wards - 
dale  sanatorium.  And  now  he  was  soon 
welcoming  his  special  deputies  in  the 
breakfast  room. 

"Well.  We're  here.  And  how  did  your 
Settlement  people  take  it?" 

They  told  him. 

"And  your  pater?"  he  asked  D.  Hope. 
"What  of  him?" 

"He's  in  Japan  somewhere.  All  my  peo- 
ple are.  And  they  won't  hear  of  it  for 
another  month." 

"So  much  the  better.  And  now  to  busi- 
ness at  once.  Willings,  I  want  your  story 
first  of  all.  I  can  understand  that  non- 
sense at  Fourteenth  street.  You  needn't 
go  back  over  that.  But  tell  me  everything 
that  occurred  after  you  reached  the  Casa 
Grande." 

And  Willings  told  him. 

T  T  must  have  been  about  four,  he  said, 
-*■  when  he  reached  the  Fisher  apart- 
ment. He  had  waited,  expecting  every 
moment  that  Mrs.  Fisher  would  come 
down,  for  almost  an  hour.  But  in  the  end 
he  had  given  up  and  left  again.  Why  had 
no  one  seen  him  leaving?  Because  he  had 
walked  dovm  the  stairs.  There  was  some 
tie-up  in  the  elevators,  and  he  had  waited 
another  five  minutes  at  them.  And  if  no 
one  had  seen  him,  as  he  remembered  it 
now,  he  hadn't  seen  any  Casa  Grande  peo- 
ple, even  in  the  lower  hall. 

The  knocking?  He  had  heard  it  just  as 
he  was  leaving;  but  at  that  time  there 
was  no  voice.  Had  he  seen  Jimmy — Mrs. 
Fisher's  Cockney  servant?  Yes,  and  the 
little  chap  had  been  acting  queerly  then. 

More  than  that,  it  was  Jimmy  who  nac, 
brough  him  out  the  big  bank  envelope.  He 
hadn't  opened  it  at  once,  because  he  had 
taken  it  for  granted  that  he  knew  what  it 
contained — Mrs.  Fisher's  regular  quar- 
terly subscription  to  the  Settlement.  Yes, 
five  hundred.  She'd  paid  it  before  like 
that,  and  in  actual  cash.  He  hadn't  opened 
the  envelope  till  half  an  hour  later,  and 
then  he  had  discovered  that  instead  of 
bank-notes  there  was  blank  paper.  It 
was  in  part  that  discovery  that  had 
brought  him  back  again. 

So  much  in  explanation  of  lesser  things. 
And  then  he  and  D.  Hope  together  told 
again  of  what,  that  day,  he  had  really 
gone  to  Mrs.  Fisher's  for. 

"And — no  doubt  it's  against  all  reason 
and  logic,"  the  girl  broke  in  again,  "but 
from  the  first  I've  had  the  feeling  that  it's 
as  if  some  hateful,  evil  demon  had  simply 
resolved  to  prevent  her  doing  all  that 
good — and  if  once  we  could  discover  every- 
thing that's  behind  her  death " 

"It  may  be  so,  it  may  be  so,"  said  Lane- 
ham,  solemnly,  "At  any  rate  we're  at 
work  now.  And  I've  had  something  over 
the  'phone  myself  this  morning." 

"And  what  is  that?" 

"I've  just  heard  from  Miss  McCollum — 
in  my  Thirty-fourth  street  oflSce,  you  know 
• — to  which  that  Fisher  hurry  call  for  me 
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was  sent.  And  it's  practically  certain  that 
the  voice  that  cried  out  so  terribly  in  those 
rooms  after  the  murder  was  the  same  that 
sent  my  call." 

"Doctor!" 

"Little  question.  The  words  used  were 
simple  enough:  I  was  merely  to  come  at 
once.  But  Miss  McCollum  remembered 
the  voice  the  moment  I  asked  her  about 
it.  She  said  she'd  know  it  again  if  she 
heard  it  anywhere.  And  she  imitated  it 
for  me." 

HE  turned  away  to  his  desk,  and  added 
a  few  lines  to  a  page  of  notes  he  had 
already  scribbled  on  his  office  pad.  Then 
he  brought  those  notes  back  to  his  special 
deputies. 

It  was  much  as  if  he  had  been  classi- 
fying the  ghastly  data  of  the  morning  and 
the  night  before  for  some  sort  of  hospital 
record. 

"I'll  read  it  to  you  as  I  have  it,"  he 
said,  "and  if  either  of  you  can  add  to  it, 
or  suggest  any  changes,  speak  up  now." 

What  he  read  was  this: 

(A)  Facts  apparently  explicable,  and 
criminal  in  the  ordinary  sense. 

1.  Body  found  by  Judge  Bishop,  self, 
and  others  at  about  5:15,  in  Mrs.  Fisher's 
private  suite,  near  swimming-pool.  Death 
had  taken  place  between  one  and  two 
hours  previously. 

2.  Italian  maid,  Maddalina — prison  re- 
cord— had  already  fled. 

;',.  English  butler,  Jimmy — also  prison 
record — showed  great  nervousness,  and 
fled  after  admitting  myself  and  Bishop 
to  reception-room. 

4.  Blank  paper  had  been  substituted  for 
genuine  notes  in  bank  envelope  left  by 
Mrs.  Fisher  for  Willings. 

5.  Even  after  Bishop  and  myself  had 
begun  our  attempt  to  gain  an  entrance, 
some  one  was  still  trying  to  break  into  the 
small  wall  safe  in  Mrs.  Fisher's  rooms, 
containing  her  famous  pearls.  This  is 
proven  by  the  time  record  of  the  Electric 
Protection  Company. 

( B)  Facts  apparently  inexplicable,  and, 
on  the  surface,  more  than  natural. 

1.  All  doors  of  Mrs.  Fisher's  private 
suite  were  locked  on  inside — no  access  by 
windows — and  last  doors  were  locked 
from  inside  even  as  Judge  touched  their 
handles  to  open  them. 

2.  Following  this  a  thrice-repeated 
sound  of  rapping  or  knocking  was  heard 
from  within,  and  a  voice  crying  in  great 
spiritual  agony:  "Oh,  my  God,  my  God!" 
Voice  extremely  deep  and  broken.  It  was 
this  voice,  it  is  almost  certain,  that  sent 
my  hurry  call.  (The  rapping  or  knocking 
was  also  heard  an  hour  earlier  by  Wil- 
lings.) 

3.  Causes  of  death  not  apparent  — 
bruises  and  markings  on  arms  and  throat, 
and  temple  crushed  in — weapon,  if  any, 
gone. 

4.  Though  murderer  (?)  was  still  plain- 
ly in  rooms  on  arrival  of  Judge  and  my- 
self, and  all  doors  and  windows  were 
locked,  upon  our  entrance  he  had  gone; 
and  his  method  of  escape  was  wholly  in- 
explicable. 

And  then,  as  a  final  note,  the  Doctor 
read: 


Quaker  Oats  Premiums 

Silver  Plate — Jewelry  —  Aluminum 


We  ait'  oflering  many  premiums  to  Quaker  Oats  user.s, 
in  Silver  IMate,  Jewelry  and  Aluminum  Cooking  Uten^ 
sils.      A    circular    in    each    package    illastrates    them. 

Tliis  takes  the  place  of  large  advertising,  and  give* 
all  the  saving  to  you.  Each  10c  package  contains  one 
coupon.  Kach  25c  round  package  contains  two  coupons. 
Kach  coupon  has  a  merchandise  value  of  2c  to  applj 
on  any  premium.  We  make  very  attractive,  very  lib- 
eral   offers.     Note   them   in   the   package. 

Cereal  Spoon — Dominion  Pattern 


What's  Beauty  ? 

It's  Nine-Tenths  Vivacity 

It's  Bubbling  Spirits,  Snap  and  Glow 

It  is  Often  Oat-Fed  Vim 

The  very  joy  of  life — the  love  of 
beauty — urges  Quaker  Oats. 

Not  placid  beauty.     That's  a  gift,  and  little  to 
lie  envied. 

Tlie   cliarm  lies  in   life  and   sparkle.     It  lies  in 
iKuinding'  energy. 

It   comes  from  fires   kept   burning.      And   they 
must  be  fed  by  food. 

One  is  never  unattractive  who 
lives  life  to  the  full 

That's    one    great    reason    for 
Quaker    Oats    in    plenty.      It    is 
animating  food. 

It 's    a    mine    of    stamina,    endurance, 
vigor,  force. 

^       To  "  feel  your  oats ' '  meanS'  joy,  success 
and  charm. 

Oats  are  not  for  young  folks  only.     At   fifty  they  are 
more  important  than  at  ten. 

It  "s  a  vast  mistake,  at  any  age,  to  neglect  the  morning 

^•s*^„  .  oat  dish. 

Quaker  Oats 

The  Luxury  Dish 


We  liave  made  a  luxury  dish  of  oats — 
a  disli  that  is  always  delightful. 

We  do  It  l>y  discarding  all  the  puny 
oats — by  using  queen  grains  only.  We  get 
but  10  pounds  from  a  bushel. 

But  these  big.  plump  grains  monopolize 
the  flavor.    And  they  make  large,  luscious 


flaltes.      From    all    the    world    over,    true 
lovers  of  oats  send  to  us  to  get  them. 

Every  package  branded  Quaker  Oats 
contains  this  extra  quality.  Yet  it  costs 
the  usual  price.  You  owe  it  to  yourself 
to   get   it. 


Regular  Package,  10c  Large  Round  Package,  25c 

Except  in    Far  West 

fhB  Quaker  O^^^  C>nipany 


Peterborough,  Ont. 


(1.^.12) 


Saskatoon,  Sask, 


New  Round  25c  Package 

This  season  we  bring  otit  a  new  lai^e  package  of  Quaker  Oata.  It  is  a  round  package,  insect- 
proof.  A  permanent  top  protects  it  until  the  last  flake  is  med.  This  package  contains  two  premium 
coupons   with    a   merrhandise    value    of  4c.      Ask    for   if^price  25c. 
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MACLEAN'S 

Mvtttovv 


$1  Ckniciirs 
College 


FOR  BOYS 

Residential    and    Day 

School 
North    Toronto,    Ont. 

iBoys    prepared  for  Ihc  Universitv.   Royal    Military 
CoUeee  and  (or  business. 
f«r  Information  affh  <«  Rev.  A.  K.  Griffin.  Printtpal 


it.  eatliacines 
Ontario 


l^iblep  College 

THE    CANADIAN   SCHOOL   FOR   BOYS 

Preparaton"  Depaitment  entirely  separate  as  to 
buildings,    grounds    and   .Staff. 

The  iSch:)ol  has  won  scholar-shiiw  at  University 
matriculation  in  four  owt  of  the  last  five  years. 
Three   were    won    in    1913. 

REV.  J.  O.   MIIiLER.  M.A..  D.C.L..  Principal. 


Slocfcclifft   3^arfe 
i^ttatDa 


aisfjburp  College 

KBSIDENT   SCHOOL   FOR   BOYS. 
Beautiful     site.       Morlera     builflinffs.       Pure     water. 
Small    classes.      Oymnasium.     Chapel.      Many    recent 
successes   at   R.^M.C.    and   other  universities.      School 
reopens  Sept   9th,   1915.     For  ■Taleniar  apply 

Rev.  GEO.   P.  WOOI.TjCOM'BE.   M.A.   (Oxon),  . 
HeaJmawter. 


STAMMERING 

or  stulterinE  overcome  positively.  Our  natural  meth- 
oas  permanently  restore  natural  speech.  Graduate 
pupils  everywhere.  Write  for  free  advice  and 
literature. 

THE  ARNOTT  INSTITUTE 

BERLIN  CANADA  52 


Eopal  Victoria 
College 

MONTREAL 

The   residential  College  for   women 

students  of 

McGILL  UNIVERSITY 

Courses  lead  to  degree  in  Arts  separate  in 
the  main  from  those  for  men,  but  under  iden- 
tical conditions,  and  to  degrees  in  Music. 

For  prospectus  and  information  apply  to 
the  Warden. 


MUSIC 


TAUGHT 

In  Your   Heme 


FREE 


By  the  Oldest  and  and  Most   Reliable  School  of 
Music  in  America— Established  1895. 

Piano.  Organ,  Violin.  Mandolin.  Guitar,  Banjo.  Etc. 


$ 


t^jinj 


± 


^ou  <Mm    KtcuL    lUiu/M.    iMi  'Ifui  o^wM^ 

Beginners  oradvaneed  players.  One  lesson  weekly. 
lUuetratione  malce  everythingplain.  Only  expense 
about  2c  per  day  to  cover  cost  of  postage  and 
music  used.  Write  for  Free  booklet  which 
explains  everything  in  full. 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

5    Lakeside   Building.    Chicago 


ST.  JEROME'S  COLLEGE 

BERUN,  ONTARIO 

Excellent  Biisiness  College,  Hiph  School,  College  oi 
Arts  Departments.  New  Buildings,  with  latest 
Hygienic  equipments.  First -clas^  Board.  Comfort- 
able Sleeping  Rooms.  Rates  moderate.  Large 
Gvmnasinm  with   swimming  pool.     Address 

Rev.    A.    L.  Zinger,  C.R..   Ph.D.,    President 


THE  PETERBOROUGH 
CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 

302  Hunter  Street  Peterborough.  Ont. 

RUPERT  GLIDDON,  Musical  Dircclnr 
Thorough  Musical  Eduration  Under  Competent  Instructors. 
Every  branch  of  Music  taught,  from  the  Bceinning 
to  Graduation.  The  faculty  comprises  Twenty 
Experienced  Teachers.  FREE  ADVANTAGES  — 
Theory,  Sight  Ringing,  Orchestral  Practice. 


LOWER  CANADA  COLLEGE 


C.  S.  FOSBERY,  M.A..  Head  Master 


MONTREAL 


l> 


Would  you  like  to  be  with  us  I 

Would  you  like  an  occupation  that  keeps  you  out  of  doors  and  in  touch 
with  the  activities  of  the  world?  Would  you  like  to  work  for  us  and  repre- 
sent us  in  your  own  district,  providing  you  knew  that  good  money  could  be 
made  from  your  spare  time  efforts?  We  can  arrange  to  employ  you  full 
time  if  you  are  the  person  we  are  looking  for.  Why  not  write  to-day  and 
learn  particulars  of  the  plan.    The  "profits"  are  surprising. 

THE    MACLEAN    PUBLISHING    COMPANY,    LIMITED 

143-153  UNIVERSITY  AVENUE  Dept.  G.  TORONTO,  CANADA 


For  the  present,  absolutely  disregard  all 
the  seemingly  supernatural.  And  begin 
by  making  every  effort  to  find  Jimmy  the 
butler,  and  another  copy  of  the  burned 
magazine. 

"The  burned  magazine?"  asked  Wil- 
lings. 

HE  told  them  about  it,  but  he  offered 
no  explanation  of  the  importance  he 
attached  to  it.  And  while  he  spoke  he 
seemed  to  narrow  his  eyes  half  profes- 
sionally, half  friendly  wise,  and  scrutinize 
them  both  anew. 

Both  looked  very  quiet  and  pale  and 
businesslike.  The  girl,  deep-chested, 
supple,  free  of  limb,  was  almost  the  larg- 
er. But  in  Willings'  face  there  was  all 
the  pluck  and  spirit  needed.  And  with 
them  there  was  all  he  needed  of  clean- 
tanned  muscle  and  sinew. 

"We'll  leave  Jimmy  for  the  present," 
the  Doctor  ended,  "and  I'll  ask  you  two  to 
go  after  the  burned  magazine.  If  I  could 
tell  you  more  I  would.  But  the  word  in  the 
upper  right-hand  corner — in  good  big 
advertising  type,  at  that, — and  the  only 
word  not  ashes — was  'mund' — 'm-u-n-d, 
mund.'  It  was  probably  the  back  of  the 
magazine.  And  because  'mund'  is  a  Ger- 
man word — the  word  for  'world'  of  course 
— you'd  better  try  the  German  book-stores 
first." 

He  was  just  finishing  when  Bishop  was 
shown  in. 

The  Judge  waited  till  the  young  peopie 
were  gone.  Then:  "Well!"  he  said,  "well! 
At  any  rate  you  sound  like  the  real  thing. 
And  what's  the  answer?" 

"Bishy,"  the  Doctor  put  him  off,  "as  I 
answered  you  last  night.  I  don't  believe 
I'll  tell  you.  Because  quite  probably  I'm 
wrong.  At  the  ptart  at  least  I'll  probably 
be  wrong  four  times  out  of  five.  And 
since,  from  this  morning,  you're  District 
Attorney,  it  won't  help  a  lot  to  gum  you 
up  along  with  me." 

"All  right.   Whatever  you  think." 

And  they  went  up  to  the  Casa  Grande 
together. 


CHAPTER  VI 

A     HOUSEHOLD     FILE,     AND     A     PURSUIT     AT 
MIDNIGHT 

THEY  went,  first,  because  it  was  the 
hour  set  for  the  coroner's  inquest. 

It  was  the  customary  inquest,  too.  It 
called  attention  to  the  obvious  and  shut  its 
eyes  to  all  that  was  not.  But  it  at  least 
made  it  possible  for  the  poor  body  to  be 
removed.  The  funeral  was  to  be  on  the 
morrow,  from  the  Fisher  country  place. 
And  after  the  inquest  Laneham  and  the 
Judge  again  moved  out  in  silence  to  the 
corridor. 

"Well,  Laney,  what  now?" 

"I  must  try  now  to  put  myself  right 
with  McGloyne." 

"McGloyne!  The  saints  help  you!  Now 
that  he  knows  you  have  official  credentials, 
he'll  eat,  sleep,  and  live  to  keep  you  from 
getting  anything." 

"Maybe  so;  but  I  mupt  play  the  game." 

"You  mean,  for  example,  you're  going 
to  show  him  that  murder  note?" 

"If  he  shows  even  the  first  signs  of 
reciprocity." 
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PLAY   SAFE 

Buy  a  WILSON  Motor. 

Guaranteed  for  5  years. 
A    Better     Motor    for 
Lets   Money,      and 
Made     in    Canada. 

No  duty  to  pay. 
Send    for    Catalog 

W  at  once. 
Wilson    Motor  Co. 
Walkerville.   Ont. 
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"All  right.  As  for  me,  I  must  get  back 
to  my  office.     I'll  see  you  again  to-night." 

And  seeking  out  the  big  Chief  of  De- 
tectives, with  all  the  tact  that  was  in  him, 
the  Doctor  began  to  explain  himself. 

He  told  McGloyne  that  he  had  been 
asked  to  help  in  the  case  simply  because 
of  special  medical  and  psychopathic  know- 
ledge. His  only  desire  was  to  be  useful; 
perhaps  they  might  be  able  to  help  each 
other.  And,  for  his  part,  he  wanted  to  ask 
first  if  the  Identification  Bureau  records 
had  as  yet  yielded  anything — on  either 
the  Fisher  butler  or  Maddalina,  the  maid? 

It  was  rather  a  long  speech.  And  Mc- 
Gloyne waited,  half  staring  at  him,  till  he 
had  finished.  Then,  without  answering,  he 
laughed  sourly,  turned  away,  and  began  to 
talk  to  one  of  his  lieutenants. 

The  insult  was  gross  enough,  but  only 
as  a  last  resort  did  Laneham  intend  to  go 
over  his  head  to  Bishop  or  the  Commis- 
sioner. .  It  still  remained  for  him  to  learn 
just  how  far  the  big  Inspector's  powers 
extended. 

BEFORE  an  hour  was  over  he  might 
well  have  decided  that  for  him  they 
amounted  to  something  very  like  complete 
blockade. 

He  wanted  a  set  of  floor-plans,  both  for 
the  Casa  Grande  and  the  Casa  Reale,  its 
annex.  Though  without  either  door  or 
elevator  connections,  both  were  simply 
halves  of  the  same  building.  And  he  made 
his  request  at  the  renting  office. 

He  was  refused,  absolutely — "under 
orders  just  issued  by  the  Detective  Bu- 
reau." 

He  tried  to  talk  to  one  of  the  house 
men.  Did  he  know,  the  Doctor  asked  him, 
whether  Jimmy,  the  butler,  had  any 
friends?  Would  he  recognize  them  if  he 
saw  them? 

The  man  would  not  answer.  He,  too, 
had  had  his  orders.  And  they  were  orders 
that  had  mentioned  him,  Laneham,  in 
particular. 

He  went  to  the  woman  across  the  court, 
a  Mrs.  Deremeaux.  It  was  she  who  had 
heard  the  voice  crying  "See!  See!"  and 
"No,  no,  no!"  Would  she  know,  he  asked 
her,  the  voices  of  the  Fisher  servants? 

But  Mrs.  Deremeaux  also  had  been 
warned  against  him. 

There  was  still  the  matter  of  tracing  his 
hurry  call.  And,  visiting  the  local  tele- 
phone exchange,  he  showed  his  credentials 
and  asked  to  see  the  record.  They  had  it, 
of  course? 

"Oh,  certainly.  But  they  were  very 
sorry,  there  was  an  order  against  it." 

"An  order?" 

"Yes,  and  it  had  just  been  repeated. 
But  no  doubt  he  could  get  the  information 
he  wanted  by  going  where  the  order  had 
come  from." 

"Which  was ?" 

"Why,  of  course,  the  Detective  Depart- 
ment." 

"All  right,"  he  told  himself.  "It's  about 
time,  in  any  case,  that  I  was  trying  some- 
thing else  from  what  Bishop  calls  my  own 
bag  of  tricks." 

And,  once  back  in  the  Casa  Grande,  he 
went  first  to  those  private  rooms  of  Pro- 
fessor Fisher's.  Apparently  he  wished 
only  to  look  again  at  the  fireplace  where 
he  had  found  the  paper  ashes.    But  the 
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Easiest 

to  Empty 

BISSELL'S  Vacuum  Sweeper  is  not  only  most 
efficient  as  a  dust  gcttzr,  it  is  also  the  most  con- 
venient to  operate.  )*uns  as  lightly  as  a  vacuum 
machine  can  and  thoroughly  extract  the  dirt. 
Litter  pans  dump  with  a  finger  movement. 
Dust'bag  comes  out  with  the  nozzle  in  one  piece, 
emptying  from  the  rear — a  process  so  simple 
that  it  doesn't  even  soil  the  hands.  Handsome, 
too;  beautifully  finished  and  finely  made-- 
altogether  a  machine  of  which  any  housewife 
may  well  be  proud. 

BISSELUS 
Vacuum  Sweeper 

Use  this  BISSELL'S  for  thorough  general 

cleaning  and  BISSELL'S  Carpet  Sweeper  for 

the  daily  brushing  up  of  su  rface  dust  and  litter, 

and  you  solve  the  big  problems  of  houseclean- 

ing  in  an  easy  and  thoroughly  sanitary  manner. 

The     price     of     "Cyco"     Ball-Beariug     Caipet 

Sweepers  is  $3.00  to  514.53.   Vacuum  Sweepei-s  aiit] 

Cleaners    (with    aiid    without    brush),    $11.50    and 

$9.60.    Slightly   higher   in    the    western    province-. 

Sold  by  dealers  everywhere.      Booklet  on   request. 

BiSSKLL    CARPET    SWEEPER   CO. 

Largest  and   Oldest  Exclusive   Manufacturers 

of   Carpet    Sweeping    Devices    in    the    World. 

l>ept.    203.    Grand    KiipnU,    Mich. 

Made  In  Canada,  too  258 


A  'Stcd  Trap'  Memory 


One  that  takes  a  tight  grip  on 
facts,  figures,  names,  details 
of  every  kind  and  haiipsonto 
them   through  life— that's 
the  kind  of    memory   you 
ought  to  have  and  the  kind 
youcanhaveif  you  will  give 
me  ten   minutes   of  your 
spare  time  daily  for  a  few 
weeks.    I  will  make  your 
mind  an  infallible  classified 
index  of  the  things  it  is  to 
your  advantage  to  remem- 
ber— give  you  power  to  con- 
centrate, overcome  self -con- 
sciousness.enable  you  to  think 
on   your   feet,    and   address 
an  audienceintelligently  with- 
out hesitancy  and  without  notes 

|The  Key  to  Success 


Stopforgettirir 


enry 

Dickson, 

Principal, 

Dickson 

^^^  ^^ School  of 

__  n(f  the  past  20  years  I  have  trained 

thousands  of  people  to  STOP  FORGETTING— aided  them  to 
greater  business  and  social  Buccesa— I  know  positively  that  the 
person  with  a  strong,  tenacious  memory,  thouKh  he  be  far  behind 
at  the  beginning  of  the  race  for  success,  advances  and  soon  out- 
distances his  forgetful  rival.  The  demands  of  commercial  and 
professional  life  are  bo  exacting  in  tiieir  details  of  facta  and 
figures  to  be  remembered,  that  to  succeed  or  eveu  hold  your 
own  you  simply  must  possess  a  good  memory. 

Get  My  Remarkable  Memory  Test  Free 

I've  had  this  test— most  ingeniouB  and  moat  exclusive  memory 
test  ever  devised— copyrighted.  I'll  send  it  to  you,  free,  also  a 
copy  of  my  book  "How  to  Remember"  and  tell  you  how  to  ob- 
tam  a  copy  of  my  De  Luxe  edition,  "How  to  Speak  in  PaWic,"  a 
handsomely  illustrated  $2  book,  absolutely  free. 

HENRY  DICKSON.  Principal 
Dickson  School  of  Memory,  955  Hearst  Bldg..  Chicago 
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This  Sample  of 

LUX 

is  for  you.  Madam ! 

WHAT  is  LUX?  It  is 
a  soap  of  unusual 
purity  made  into  the 
thinnest  of  flakes  that 
readily  dissolve  in  hot 
water.  It  makes  a 
creamy,  foamy  lather 
that  cannot  injure  the 
daintiest  fabric  or  the 
hands. 

LUX  is  a  wonderful  life 
lengthener  of  all  woollen 
and  flannel  garments.  It 
absolutely  prevents  them 
from  matting,  thickening 
or  shrinking  in   the  wash. 

Will  you  let  us  send 
you  a  sample,  free  ? 

Address  LUX  Dept.,  Lever 
Brothers  Limited,  Toronto. 

All  grocers      1  A  _ 

seU   LUX      lUC.      ,, 


Wpril  sKrink 
Woollens 


MADE   IN   CANADA. 


ashes  were  gone  now;  and  all  had  been 
swept  clean. 

He  turned,  and,  following  the  corridor, 
went  on  to  Mrs.  Fisher's  rooms.  Whatever 
his  object  there,  it  took  him  through  the 
library  where,  the  night  before,  the  two 
Central  Office  men  had  begun  turning  out 
the  drawers  of  Mrs.  Fisher's  old  Wash- 
ington desk. 

They  were  now  working  at  it  again. 
They  were  opening  bundle  after  bundle 
of  her  correspondence.  And  at  one  side 
they  had  piled  the  yellow  indexed  boxes 
of  what  was  evidently  a  sort  of  little 
household-accounts  filing  cabinet. 

It  was  that,  indeed,  which  brought  the 
Doctor  to  a  halt. 

"If  you're  after  stuff  on  the  high  cost 
of  livin',"  said  one  of  these  "C.  O.'s,"— and 
there  was  a  jeer  in  his  voice  which  said 
that  here,  too,  Laneham  had  been  expect- 
ed,— "there's  a  bunch  o'  evidence  there." 

"Thanks."  And  picking  one  of  the  yel- 
low files  from  the  heap,  he  began  to  leaf  it 
over. 

It  contained  what  any  one  would  have 
looked  for  in  it — the  receipted  bills  of 
butcher  and  baker,  of  florist  and  decor- 
ator. 

Yet,  when  he  put  it  down,  he  took  up 
another.  Then,  on  a  sudden,  his  face 
seemed  to  change  and  fill.  He  looked  at 
those  Central  Office  men.  They  were  no 
longer  observing  him.  And  he  began  to  go 
swiftly  back  over  those  files. 

Tp  IVE  minutes  later  he  was  at  an  out- 
*-    side  telephone. 

He  got  Jacobs,  at  "390."  He  gave  him 
orders  than  when  next  either  Miss  Hope 
or  Mr.  Willings  called  up — as  per  instruc- 
tions— he  himself  should  be  put  in  touch. 
And  he  had  not  long  to  wait.  Before  an- 
other half  hour  had  passed,  he  was  speak- 
ing again  to  Willings. 

"Our  butler,  Jimmy,"  he  said,  "was  em- 
ployed last  by  a  Mrs.  Morson  Dillingham, 
now  living  at  the  Sorrento.  He  was  every- 
thing from  chauffeur  to  houseman.  She 
was  very  fond  of  him,  and  he  is  almost 
certain  to  go  back  to  her.  In  fact,  he  may 
have  gone  already,  but  I  think  not.  And 
if  not,  he  will  probably  call  to-night  or  to- 
morrow night.  In  any  case,  I  want  you 
and  D.  Hope  to  leave  your  burned  maga- 
zine for  the  present,  and  from  now  on  to 
cover  the  Sorrento  every  minute.  I'll  be 
up  there  myself,  as  soon  as  possible,  to 
see  how  best  I  can  place  you.  And  I'll  see 
that  you  have  the  runabout,  in  case  it 
should  come  in  bandy. 

A  BOUT  eleven  that  night,  too,  he  was 
'*■  repeating  the  above  in  substance,  to 
Judge  Bishop.  The  Judge  pushed  back 
from  the  library  fire,  and  swung  his  chair 
around  with  a  sort  of  fixed  bewilderment. 

"And  how,  Laney,  hoiv?  If  you'll  just 
begin  with  the  explanation " 

But  at  that  moment  the  telephone  broke 
in  on  them,  and  Laneham  turned  and  an- 
swered it. 

D.  Hope  was  speaking:  and  "Doctor, 
Doctor!"  she  was  crying,  "he's  here! 
He's  here!  And  Mr.  Willings  is  up  at  the 
garage  with  the  car.  But  I've  called  him, 
and  he's  coming  now." 


A  handy  book  on 
home   decoration 

(With  furnished  rooms  in  colors) 

Think  of  the  time  saved  in  worry 
and  experimenting.  Think  of  the 
possibility  of  avoiding  serious 
mistakes.  Some  of  the  sub- 
headings show  iust  how  practical 
this  book  is:  "The  Influence  of 
Color":  "Light  and  Shade": 
"Harmony  in  Colors— How  to 
get  the  Right  Effect":  "Value  of 
Conventional  Designs";  "Plain 
Tinting";    "Color  Values." 


Sanitary   Wall   Tints 

If  you  are  going  to  decorate  a  room  or 
ycur  whole  home,  enclose  15  cents  in 
coin  cr  stamps  and  get  a  copy  of  "  Homes 
Healthful  and  Beautiful."  It  gives  many 
a  useful  hint  for  the  treatment  of  bed- 
room, living-room,  dining-room,  halls, 
parlor,  including  even  the  kitchen. 

The  Alabastine  Company 
Limited 

19  vVillow  Street  Paris,  Ontar'o 
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Stucco  BOARD 


The  Best  Foundation 

for 
Stucco  and  Plaster 


Bishopric  Stucco  Board  is  made  by  heating 
Asphalt-Mastic  till  it  foiins  a  thick  liquid, 
spreading  it  evenly  on  heavy  Sulphite  Fibre 
Board,  and  imbedding  in  it,  under  enormous 
pressure,  bevel-edgetl  laths  spaced  as  when  they 
are  applied   to  studding  in  the  ordinary  way. 

The  finished  Stucco  Board  reaches  the  builder 
in  sheets  4,'  wide  and  from  4'  to  16'  long,  as 
desired.  It  is  nailed  direct  to  the  studding,  lath 
side  out.  The  dovetailed  spaces  between  Itie 
bevel-edged  laths  provide  (he  best  possible  keys 
for  stucco  and  planter,  without  the  usual  loss 
fiom  squeezing  through  wood  or  metal  lath.  Tlie 
layer  of  Asphalt-Mastic  in  the  Stucco  Board 
makes  the  walls  absolutely  wind  and  damp 
proof  and  remarkably  wann. 

Use  Bishopric  Stucco  Board  outside  for  stucco 
and  inside  for  plaster.  It  will  save  you  time 
and  money,  and  give  you  a  warmer,  better  bouse. 

Write  for  Sample  and  Bishopric 
Products      Booklet      to 


The  Bishopric  Wallboard  Co., 
Limited 

544  Bank  Street  Ottawa,  Canada 
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I"^  /4)  1  and  2  pound  cans. 
Whole—  ground  —pulverized  - 
also  Fine  Ground  for  Perco- 
lators. 172 


A  Hint  to 
June  Brides 


Don'tconfineyour  use 

of    BENSON'S    Com 

Starch  to  Blanc  Mange 

and  Puddings.  There  are 

any  number  of  dishes  that 

wiU  be  all  the  better  for  a 

little 

BENSON'S 

CORN  STAROI 

Chicken  Croquettes— Creamed  Eggs 
—Gravies  and  Meal  Sauces  gain  a 
most  delectablerlchness and  smooth- 
ness when  made  with  BENSON'S 
Our  recipe  book  Is  full  of  practical 
suggestions  —  lots  of  good  things, 
eacily  prepared.  Write  for  a  copy 
to  our  Montreal  Office. 

THE  CANADA  STARCH  CO.,  LIMITED 


MONTREAL. 
BRANTFORD. 
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CARDINAL. 
FORT  WILLIAM. 


T^  VER  since  afternoon,  the  day  had  been 
•^  clouding  up  for  more  snow.  And  by 
evening  the  snow  had  begun  to  come.  But 
the  Doctor  had  arranged  cover  for  his 
watchers.  Directly  opposite  the  Sorrento 
is  a  little  French  millinery,  "La  Belle 
Bergere."  Though  apparently  it  was 
closed  and  deserted  for  the  night,  ac- 
tually it  was  not.  The  street  is  not  a  very 
wide  one.  On  both  sides  of  the  Sorrento 
entrance  are  big  pillar  lights.  And  from 
the  curtained  window  of  "La  Belle  Ber- 
gere" one  could  watch  that  entrance  al- 
most as  well  as  from  the  street  itself. 

For  the  last  fifteen  minutes,  too,  D. 
Hope  had  been  maintaining  the  watch 
alone.  This  was  because  Willings,  who 
had  a  mechanic's  instinct  for  motors,  had 
got  the  idea  that  the  Doctor's  runabout 
was  not  responding  as  it  should;  and  to 
get  it  a  professional  look-over,  he  had 
just  taken  it  three  blocks  north  to  the 
Lexington  Garage.  And,  not  two  minutes 
after  he  had  gone,  D.  Hope,  at  that  win- 
dow of  "La  Belle  Bergere,"  gave  a  great 
start,  and  caught  her  breath,  and  rushed 
to  the  Belle  Bergere  telephone. 

It  was  Jimmy!  He  had  shaved  off  his 
moustaches,  but  that  had  changed  him 
little.  And  he  was  approaching  the  Sor- 
rento from  D.  Hope's  side  of  the  street. 
Had  that  window  been  open,  indeed,  she 
could  have  touched  him. 

"He  didn't  do  it!  I  know  he  didn't!" 
she  kept  telling  herself  vehemently.  "But 
if  he  can  help  us  learn  who  did !" 

And,  at  the  'phone  now,  she  got  Wil- 
lings first.  Next,  she  sent  her  message  to 
the  Doctor.  And  then,  as  if  determined, 
if  need  be,  to  make  the  capture  alone,  she 
hurried  to  the  street. 

CHE  kept  her  own  side  of  the  street, 
^  because  she  knew  she  must  not  at- 
tract attention.  She  forced  herself  to 
walk  first  to  the  Avenue  corner;  then, 
against  the  drive  of  snow  and  wind,  back 
toward  the  elevated,  and  then — but  never 
really  losing  sight  of  that  Sorrento  en- 
trance— once  more  toward  the  Avenue. 
And,  just  as  again  she  came  opposite,  Mr. 
Owly  Willings  and  the  runabout  arrived. 

She  had  only  to  nod.  "He's  in  there 
now."  The  car  turned  sharply.  In  the 
snow-cleared  space  at  the  curb,  another 
car,  a  big  limousine,  was  waiting.  But 
there  was  room  for  the  runabout  behind  it. 

"Better  get  inside  and  cover  up,"  said 
Willings,  "and  let  me  talk  to  him  alone." 

They  waited — two  minutes — three — 
four — ten.  And  then,  suddenly,  Jimmy 
came  out. 

Now,  though  Willings'  heart  was  beat- 
ing fast,  at  no  time  was  he  the  sort  of 
young  man  who  acts  without  a  plan.  From 
the  Doctor,  moreover,  he  had  received  ad- 
vice as  to  certain  things  he  hadn't  thought 
of  himself.  And  as  the  little  butler  start- 
ed to  pass  him,  "Jimmy!"  he  whispered, 
"Jimmy!" 

But  there  was  one  thing  that  neither 
the  Doctor  nor  Willings  had  thought  of; 
and  that  was  the  one  thing  Jimmy  did. 

At  the  first  sound  of  his  name  he  had 
jumped  back,  his  eyes  staring.  Then,  as 
he  recognized  Willings,  "H'all  right!"  he 
cried — "h'all  right!  But  I'll  never  be  took 
alive!"  And  he  threw  himself  upon  him. 
From  the  mere  impact,  Willings  was  over- 


DUSTBANE 


.^WEEPING  COMPOUND 


Preserves  and 
polishes  hard- 
wood floors. 
Bri  ghtens 
floors  and  car- 
pets and  gath- 
ers up  minute 
particles  of 
dust  that  would 
be  left  un- 
touched by 
ordinary 
sweeping. 


Order 

a  tin  from 

your 

grocer. 


Scotch  Tweeds 

Very  best  qualities  only  in  the  latest  designs. 


SUITINGS  AND 
DRESS  GOODS 

(SPECIAL  VALUE) 
Write  for  patterns  and  partitulars,  post-free  from 

ROBERTS,  SOMERVILLE  &  CO. 

Galashiels,  Scotland 


A  REAL  KITCHEN  COMFORT 

It  is  not  unusual  for  Knctchfl  Kitchen  Cabinet 
ownera  to  remark  that  they  couWn't  do  without 
them.  Why?  Simply  because  they  are  so  handy, 
complete  and  sanitary.  They  save  hours  of  work 
and  countless  steps.  They  help  keep  the  kitchen 
clean  and  orderly.  They  contain  many  useful 
and  time-saving  features  which  you  would  ap- 
preciate. They  arc  made  of  oak,  with  nickel 
p]atc<i  trimmings  and  nickeloid  extension  top. 
What  more  could  be  said  of  any  cabinet?  We 
would  be  please^l  tn  send  you  our  illustrated 
booklet  "A"  showing  several  handsome  deslims, 
anl  exjilaining  many  exclusive  Knechtel  features. 


Made 
in 


NECHTEL 
ITCHEN 
.ABINET 


^ 


^ 


Canada 
Reg. 


THE  KNECHTEL  KITCHEN  CABINET  CO..  LTD. 
Hanover,  Ontario 
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"Made  in  Canada" 

ARROW  Shirts 


METROPOLITAN  STYLES 
EXCEEDINGLY  WELL 
MADE  OF  A  STANDARD- 
IZED DEPENDABLE 
QUALITY.  THERE  IS  A 
STYLE  FOR  EVERY  OC- 
CASION. A  CORRECT  SIZE 
AND  SLEEVE  LENGTH 
FOR   EVERY  MAN. 

$1.50  up 

at  your  dealers 


Cluett.  I'eabodv  &  Co..  Inc.,  Afafccra.  St.  Johns.  P.Q. 


Air  is  Cheap — Use  Plenty  of  It 

Nothing  is  as  e.ssential  to  the  long  life  of  your  tires  as  air. 
Give  your  tires  all  the  air  they  need.  The  only  way  to 
KNOW  whether  or  not  your  tires  have  enough  air  is  to 
measure  it  with  a 

D«:^^    ^1    OC    SCHRADER  UNIVERSAL 

rrice  4)i.^j  tire  pressure  gauge 

If  you  have  been  riding  on  haphazard  pressure,  you  have  been  spend- 
ing a  great  deal  more  money  for  tires  than  you  need  have  spent. 
Manufactured  by 

A.  Schrader's  Sons,  Inc.  torontT'  '""' 
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NEW  YORK: 
78B-79S  Atlantic  Avenue 


LONDON 
Derset  Place 


ONT 

CHICAGO : 
1200  Michisan  Avenue 


SCHRADER  products  were  awarded  a  Grand  Prize  and  two  Gold  MedaU    at 
the  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition.     "  There's  a  Reason." 
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balanced;  and  the  little  Cockney,  gettj 
his  foot  behind  him,  was  able  to  tunr 
him  headlong  into  the  snow-piled  gut; 

From    the   big   limousine    ahead    th 
leaped  a  big  chauffeur,  in  bearskins. 

"Hi,  what's  the  excitement?" 

"An'  you  too,  by  Gord,  if  you  come 
you  too!" 

And  on  the  word  Jimmy  flung  him 
at  him. 

"Gripes,  what  you  at?"  The  man 
hastily  back  into  the  Sorrento  door-w 
Seeing  him  do  it, — even  as  if  he 
planned  it  so, — the  little  butler  jumpei 
the  empty  driving-seat  of  that  big 
ousine,  threw  the  power  on,  and  was  av 
No  time  to  call  for  help.  Willings, 
more  on  his  feet,  could  only  pitch  him 
to  the  wheel  of  the  runabout,  and  launc 
in  the  big  car's  wake. 

O  EHIND  him  there  dwindled  the  she 
^^  of  the  bear-skinned  chauffeur. 
Willings'  face  was  a  whirl  of  snow  1 
was  fast  becoming  a  blizzard.  But,  ahi 
the  big  car  had  now  whipped  south 
the  avenue.  How  to  stop  it?  That 
the  only  question.  He  knew  already 
was  gaining.  The  runabout  had 
speed.  But  would  mere  speed  be  enou 
The  big  limousine  turned  and  again  j 
eastward  into  the  dark  and  tunnel- 
narrowness  of  a  side  street.  Then 
lings,  suddenly  remembering,  dropped 
hand  into  his  side  pocket,  into  which 
Doctor  had  slipped  a  little  blue-steel  a 
matic.  At  the  same  moment  he  felt  a 
weight  press  his  shoulder.  It  was  D.  K 
drawing  herself  perilously  over,  and 
ting  herself  down  into  the  seat  beside  h 
And,  as  if  her  mind  had  been  a  par 
his,  "Shoot  at  his  rear  tires,"  she  sa 
"as  soon  as  you're  near  enough  ag 
And  let  me  drive!" 

The  limousine  passed  under  the  ele 
ed,  skidded  from  a  glacier  of  ice  and  si 
shot  -south  for  a  block,  and  turned  ri 
ward  again  in  another  empty,  storm-s\ 
side  street.  But  that  side  street  wa 
least  lighter.  The  little  car  closed 
through  the  flying  spindrift.  D.  He 
hands  came  down  upon  the  wheel,  and 
yieldingly  took  charge  of  it.  And,  wi 
queer  feeling  of  being  in  the  movies, 
lings  brought  his  gun  into  play  and 
gan  to  shoot. 

From  a  group  seen  blurrily  in  a  C 
way  as  they  flicked  by,  there  came  a  p 

But  he  shot  again. 

This  time,  too,  the  driver  of  thep 
limousine  heard  him.  And  under  the 
electric  he  turned  back  a  face  of 
white  desperation.  Moreover,  it  was 
dent  he  was  in  a  part  of  the  towi 
didn't  know.  For,  following  the  prt 
course,  he  must  soon  run  into  a  cul-d« 
and  trap  himself  between  the  river 
the  new  market. 

A  GAIN   Willings  fired.    Another 
■^^  from  a  lone  pedestrian,  head 
against  the  gale.     But  they  were  a  1 
nearer  the  dock-front.    If,  now,  their 

did  not  turn  south  again 

He  did  not.  Even  after  he  had  seeiBT 
trap  before  him,  he  still  kept  crazil.oi 
Along  the  whole  water-side  no  soul  seifitt 
to  be  moving  save  themselves.  The  J* 
about  closed  up  once  more.   D.  Hopr 
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.f  ,ibem  steady  by  the  wheel,  and  again  Wil- 
"'  ngs  fired. 

It  was  as  if  the  explosion  of  the  burst- 
ig  tire  had  drowned  the  report  of  the 
un  itself.  The  big  car  dropped,  slewed 
J  the  right,  and  finished,  snow-stalled 
gainst  a  lamp-post.  But,  as  the  little 
utler  threw  himself  out  on  the  other  side, 
le  light  from  that  lamp  again  let  them 
?e  his  face.  And  they  knew  then  why  he 
>'ad  taken  them  almost  straight  for  the 
« Bver. 

m    "You'll  never!"  he  cried  wildly  as  he 

■'   »n,  lurching  and  swaying,  and  no  longer 

'*'  id   he   seem   to   know   them.    "Gord,   'e 

■  '  nows  I'm   h'innocent.     But   I   done   my 

"  sven  years  'ard  for  being  h'innocent  once 

^'  efore.     An'  never — I'll  never  be  took  to 

e  sent  back  to  that!     Not  till  you  can 

top  me  drown !" 

- ,.     He  had  reached  the  string-piece  of  the 

,j',j.  Barest  pier.    And  there  he  turned  again. 

a;  jIi    "Keep  h'off,  now,  keep  h'off !" 

«;tlii    But,  when  Wilings  still  came  on — "H'all 

ifirht!"  Jimmy  cried — like  some  wretched 

r.imal  to  its  torturers.    "I'm  done!"  And 

..u  e  plunged  over. 

■■"<"    It  was  not  till  afterward  that  Miss  D. 
■- 1  tope  knew  why  Mr.  Owly  Willings  halted 
■k1-  or  the  bare  two  seconds  that  he  did.  But 
"5^0 '  ;  was  only  to  get  his  glasses  off.    Then, 
"'^i  oising,  he  dived  clear.    The  girl  herself 
as  ready  to  follow.    But  she  still  kept  a 
eminine    clear-headedness    which    made 
;  ijer  first  pause  at  least  one  second  to  use 
er  eyes.    And  then  she  saw  that  almost 
jirectly  beneath  them  was  a  dock  ladder. 
8  if  there  had  been  no  such   thing  as 
irts,  she  dropped  down  it.     Hand  over 
and   she  went,  till   she  was  waist-deep, 
letween  two  big  pieces  of  slush  ice,  but 
.-ithin     seizing    distance,    Willings    had 
me  up  again.    And  she  caught  him  by 
e   shoulder  ever   as   he  had   just  man- 
zed  to  catch  Jimmy. 

■m   Yet  the  little  butler  was  still  trying  to 
*i  ight  them  off. 

„  To  be  continued. 

Hi 

lie  May  Be  Leader 
Some  Day 

Continued  from  page  22 

story  I  heard  in  No.  18  from  a  New 

''■unswick  member  bears  on   this  point. 

■vera]  years  ago  when  Dr.  Pugsley  was 

remier  of  New  Brunswick  and  the  pre- 

nt  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Flemming,  leader 

:   the  opposition,  there  was  in  the  New 

runswick  Legislature  an  old  gentleman 

lamed  Hill  who  said  he  was  independent 

mt  always  voted  with  the  Liberals.    The 

opic  under  discussion  was  a  railway  to 

vhich    the   New   Brunswick    Government 

lUrposed  to  give  subsidies  or  guarantees, 

r  something  like  that.   Dr.  Pugsley  spoke 

nd  so  did  Leader  Flemming.    Both  men 

L'reed  on  a  railway,  but  the  leader  of  the 

'pposition  had  an   alternative  route,   as 

'pposition    leaders    usually    have.     Hill 

■^noved  the  adjournment  of  the  debate,  so 

rii«l»8  to  sleep  on  the  matter.    Next  day  he 

ose  to  his  place  and  said:    "Last  night  I 

ad  a  vision.    I  dreamt  that  the  leader  of 
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//  You  Have  One  of  Our 

Gardens  Under  Glass 

It's  Summer  Time  All  The  Time 


JUST  one  long  bloom-laden,  joy-giving 
Summer  time;  any  time  and  all  the  time. 
Winter's  snows  and  blows  you  ciin  scoff 
at.     The  warmth  and  the  flowers  of  Sum- 
mer are  always  at  your  door  step. 

As  lovely  as  are  the  flowers  you  buy; 
you  will  agree,  none  are  quite  so  enjoy- 
able, as  those  grown  in  your  own  green- 
house. 


In  greenhouses,  however,  as  in  all  other 
things,  there  is  a  distinct  advantage  in 
buying  of  a  firm  having  a  long  established 
prestige.  The  fact  that  we  have  been 
building  greenhouses  for  considerably 
over  half  a  century,  gives  us  a  distinctive 
position  in  the  field. 

;■  You  are  welcome  to  our  literature.   Per- 
sonal interview  at  your  suggestion. 


Greenhouse  Designers  and  Manufacturers 

Royal  Bank  BldB.,  Toronto.  Transportation  Bide. .  Montreal  Factory.  St.  Catharines,   Ont. 
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LORD  &  BURNHAiViL   CO.  LTD. 


OF  CANADA 


EXCELLENT  ENGRAVINGS  AT   LOW   RATES 

XX^E  have  in  stock  a  large  number  of  cuts  which   have   been   used   in    the  editorial 
columns  of  this  publication.     Any  person  desiring  any  of  these  can  secure  them 
at  greatly  reduced  prices,  in  some  cases  for  less  than  the  original  photographs   cost   us. 
Make  your  selection  from  either  past  or  current  issues  and  write  us. 

THE  MACLEAN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  LIMITED 
143-153  UNIVERSITY  AVENUE  TORONTO,  CANADA 
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Cool  and 
Comfortable 

To  keep  the  feet  cool  and  com- 
fortable during  the  sweltering 
Summer  days,  wear  "Professor" 
Shoes. 


The 

"  Profeisor" 
Gold  Cross 
Shoe 
Patented 


THE  "Professor"  Shoe  is  a  fine, 
light,  cushioned-soled  shoe 
with  a  centre  sole  of  asbestos  which 
keeps  the  feet  cool  and  comfortable. 
Their  perfection  is  the  result  of 
careful  experiment  and  long^  ex- 
perience. 

"Professor"  Shoes  are  built  on  scien- 
tific principles  with  medicated  in- 
soles. They  are  made  on  Ortho- 
pedic, Humane  and  other  up-to- 
date  lasts. 

Quality    and    Work- 
manship  Guaranteed 

Try  a  pair  this  summer.  You  will 
appreciate  their  comfort  aud  style. 

From  high-class  dealers 

The  Tebbutt  Shoe  &  Leather 

Co.,  Limited 
Three  Rivers,  -  QUEBEC 


A  WILSON  MOTOR 
FOR  THAT  BOAT 

The  best  motor  and  for 
the  least  money.  Our 
low  prices  will  surprise 
you.  Write  for  catalog 
W  and  special  offer. 

Made  in  Canada. 
No  duty. 

Wilson  Motor  Co.,    Walkerville,  Ont 


THE  PERFECT  FLY  SCREEN 

WATSON'S    20th    CENTURY   METHOD 

Steel,  bronze  and  wood  frames,  rewire- 
able,  and  made  to  fit  any  window,  porch 
or  balcony.     Write  for  booklet. 

Watson,  Limited,    Bradford,  Ont. 


the  Opposition  stood  beside  my  bed  and 
explained  his  scheme  of  a  railway  to 
Heaven.  I  listened  to  him  but  said  noth- 
ing. Then  the  Prime  Minister  stood  be- 
side my  bed  and  explained  his  scheme.  I 
gathered  that  his  railway  was  to  Hades. 
I  looked  them  both  over  and  I  came  to  a 
decision.  It  was  this:  Flemming's  scheme 
may  be  all  right,  but  I'd  go  to  h — 1  with 
Pugsley." 

Give  America  The 
Whole  Truth 

Continued  from  page  24 

fool;  but  I  wanted  to.  What  I  said  was 
this: 

"You  acknowledge  that  if  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  were  united  in  in- 
ternational foreign  policy,  no  foreign 
power  could  stand  against  them?  Such  a 
war  as  this  would  be  forever  impossible. 
The  cause  of  human  freedom  would  be  in 
safe  hands?" 

"I  do!"  he  answered.  "Therefore  the 
United  States  should  hide  its  head  in  the 
family  of  nations " 

"Stop,"  I  said.  "Just  answer  me  one 
more  question !  What  has  Great  Britain 
been  doing  to  woo  the  friendship  of  the 
United  States?" 

He  began  caressing  his  wax-wire  mous- 
tache. 

"American  school  books  lie  about  Eng- 
land. The  press  has  been  doped,  gagged, 
poisoned  in  this  present  contest.  Which 
paper  has  told  the  truth  about  the  sink- 
ing of  the  Lusitania?  About  the  murder 
of  Holt?  About  the  financing  of  the 
Mexican  revolutions?  The  American  pub- 
lic can  only  judge  by  what  it  knows.  They, 
are  kind  and  square  and  the  most  senti- 
mental emotional  people  in  the  world. 
What  facts  have  they  been  given  to  chew 
on?  Your  block-head  censor  has  not  only 
mutilated  facts.  He  has  suppressed  them 
and  antagonized  every  American  corres- 
pondent in  England.  How  do  you  expect 
the  American  public  to  know  the  truth  if 
you  don't  give  it  the  truth?  Germany  has 
had  agencies  working  on  the  Afnerican 
tnind  for  forty  years.  What  have  you 
done?  Nothing!  If  it  were  not  for  the 
British  Ambassador  and  Captain  Guy 
Gaunt,  the  naval  attache,  personally,  and 
such  men  as  Morgan  and  Shaughnessy, 
Great  Britain  would  find  it  hard  to  keep 
friends  in  the  United  States  to-day.  If 
the  enemy  lies  to  the  American  voter  and 
you  let  the  case  go  by  default — whose 
fault  is  it  if  there  is  no  friendship?" 

"Do  you  advocate,  then,  a  propaganda 
similar  to  the  German?" 

"No,  of  course  not!  That  would  only 
defeat  its  own  object;  but  what  I  would 
advocate,  from  the  Prime  Minister  to  the 
boot-black,  is  that  the  British  should  ex- 
tend a  warm  grasp  of  friendship  across 
the  sea.  Give  the  facts  to  the  public !  The 
American  voter  will  do  all  the  rest." 


CertCLJnteed 


loofing 


The  guarantee,  which  the  General  puts  on  every 
roll  of  CERTAIN-TEED  Roofing,  warrant, 
it  to  last  5,  10  or  15  years,  according  to  ply. 
This  guarantee  is  backed  by  the  biggest  roofing  con- 
cern in  tlie  world,  amt  is  conservative,  as  experience 
proves  that  CERTAIN-TEKD  lasts  lonfrer.  You  take 
no  risk  when  you  buy  CKRTAIN-TEED;  it  is  very 
different  trom  inferior  roofing  sold  by  mail. 
CERTAIN-TEED  Roofing  is  made  from  the  best 
roofing  felt,  thoroughly  saturated  with  the  General's 
own  blend  of  soft  asphalts,  and  coated  with  a  harder 
blend  of  asphalts  which  prevents  the  soft  saturation 
from  drying  out. 

CERTAIN-TEED  is  safer  than  wood  shingles;  it 
looks  better  than  galvanized  iron  or  tin;  and  it  is 
easier  to  lay,  and  cheaper  than  any  of  them. 
Get  CERTAIN-TEED  from  your  local  dealer,  whom 
yon  know  and  can  rely  upon.  It  will  save  you  money 
in  the  end.  CERTAIN-TEED  is  sold  by  good  dealers 
all  over  Canada,  at  reasonable  prices. 

General  Roofing  Mfg.  Co. 

World's  Largest  Manufacturers  of 
Roofing  and  Building  Papers. 

Distributing    centers:    Toronto.    Montreal.    Ottawa,    Halifax. 
Si    John's,    N.    F.,  Winnipeg,    Regiaa,    Calgary,    Vancouver 


Dominion    Express 
Travellers*  Cheques 

should  be  carried  by  the 
traveller 

Instead  of  Cash 


H 
E 
Y 


Identify  you. 

Protect  you  against  loss. 

Are  paid  by  e.fpress  coinpan- 
ies,  banks,  etc.,  and  ac- 
cepted by  hotels,  rail- 
way, steamship  and  sleep- 
ing car  companies  in  pay- 
ment of  bills,  etc. 

Show  on  the  face  of  each  the 
exact  amount  of  foreign 
money  you  will  receive  in 
the  various  countries. 

Cost  SO  cents  per  $100.00 


Ask  our  agents  about  them 

Dominion    Express 
Company 

Agencies  throughout  Canada 


REAL   HARRIS,    LEWIS,    AND 
SHETLAND  HOMESPUNS 

Direct  from  the  Makers 
Special    liffht    weigrhts     for    Ladies'    wear- 
all  shades 

Patterns  and  Price!  on  application 
S.  A.  Newall    &    Sons.    Stornoway.    Scotland 

__— Guaranteed  All  Woo!  and  Hand  Made  — 
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The  Frost  Girl 

Continued  from  page  27 


there  was  grub  in  camp,  they  were  per- 
fectly willing  to  return.  If  they  were 
ashamed  of  themselves  they  did  not  show 
it.  If  they  felt  any  guilt  because  of  their 
desertion  they  hid  it  successfully  beneath 
their  jesting  conduct.  While  Allan  and 
Jacobs  slept  they  sat  about  the  fire  and, 
with  the  humor  which  only  the  woodsman 
has,  discussed  their  future  actions  had 
they  been  in  reality  the  Twenty  Chosen. 
In  fact,  to  the  men  the  episode  had  been 
nothing  but  a  pleasant  break  in  a  monot- 
onous winter,  a  spree  which  was  over. 
They  were  ready  to  go  back  to  work. 

At  dark  Denny  Slavin  burst  into  camp. 

"We  were  just  in  time,  chief,"  he  ex- 
claimed, as  he  wakened  Allan.  "If  he'd 
got  the  men  that  far  we'd  never  have 
found  them.  He  had  dog  teams  to  take 
them  on,  and  a  lot  of  grub,  and  a  lot  more 
booze." 

"Who  was  there?" 

"Those  four  breeds  who  robbed  the 
cache,  and  a  half  dozen  squaws." 

"No  half-way  business  about  that  fel- 
low," continued  Jacobs. 

"Can  Hughey  handle  them?"  asked  Al- 
lan, anxiously. 

"He's  got  them  scared  stiff.  They  were 
on  their  knees  before  him  when  I  left." 

A  ND  so  the  mutiny  ended.  The  crew 
■^*-  did  not  object  when  Allan,  elated  by 
the  turn  events  had  taken,  walked  them  all 
night  and  all  the  next  day  in  the  journey 
back  to  camp.  Slavin  returned  to  Hughey 
with  several  of  the  men,  and  the  stolen 
supplies  were  moved  back  to  the  line  and 
a  cache  built. 

If  Allan  had  been  the  cheering  leader 
before,  he  now  resorted  to  the  whip.  He 
rarely  smiled.  Days  were  always  too  short. 
He  drove,  drove,  drove  ceaselessly,  re- 
morselessly, and  the  crew,  the  memory  of 
their  desertion  still  fresh,  did  not  com- 
plain. 

The  teams  came  through  from  Sabawe 
several  days  late,  but  with  word  for  Al- 
lan that  arrangements  had  been  made 
for  him  to  get  supplies  from  the  big  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company  post  on  the  bay  to- 
ward which  the  line  was  progressing. 

"That's  less  than  a  hundred  miles, 
Hughey,"  cried  Allan  when  he  read  the 
news.   "No  more  hauling  from  Sabawe." 

Hardisty  was  not  heard  from  again. 
The  survey  camp  was  now  far  from  the 
MacLure  Post,  and  there  was  no  evidence 
that  he  had  any  influence  with  the  Indians 
in  this  new  district.  Evidently  he  had 
expected  to  win  farther  south,  and  had 
not  planned  a  campaign  in  the  new  terri- 
tory. Allan  believed  the  National  agent 
had  been  beaten  off,  but  he  recognized  the 
man's  cleverness  and  did  not  relax. 
Strong  guards  were  .still  placed  at  caches, 
dog  drivers  maintained  constant  watch  at 
their  night  camps;  and  nothing  happened. 

And  then,  in  the  fast  lengthening  days, 
with  the  weekly  total  increasing  steadily, 
the  end  came.  Allan,  out  ahead  of  the  line, 
climbed  a  low  ridge  to  see  the  broad,  white 
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GOES  WITH 


"NUGGET 

SHOE  POLISH 

100     SHINES    FOR    TEN     CENTS 


It    makes    ^our   shoes    waterproof    and    keeps    the   leather  soft. 
BLACK  and  TAN  10c  TIN 

AT  ALL  DEALERS 
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Take  the  hard  work 
out  of  Washday 


T^HIS  MAXWELL  "HOME"  WASHER 
■*-  takes  all  the  back-breaking  work  out  of 
washing.  Just  put  the  clothes  in.  The  washer 
does  the  work — easier  and  better — in  less  than 
half  the  time.  Delicate  fabrics  are  washed  and 
cleaned  just  as  easily  and  well  as  blankets, 
table-cloths  or  sheets— no  tearing  or  wearing 
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••HOME"  WASHER. 

is  light,   noiseless  and   easy  running 

Enclosed  gears  make  it  safe  in  operation. 
The  "springs"  in  the  lid  make  the  cover 
lift  up  easily.  Constructed  cf  best  quality 
Cypress,  and  handsomely  finished. 
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iviCKERMAN'Sl 


AT  THE  TIME 
OF  THE 
NAPOLEONIC 
WARS 


1     TO-DAY 


FOR  CIVIL 
AND 

MILITARY 
WEAR 


The  name  "VICKERMAN"  was  indicative  of 
the  best  grade  of  woollens  produced  on  British 
looms — the  best  made. 

Through  all  the  years  of  peace  or  war,  of 
prosperity  or  adversity,  since  that  time  the 
"VICKERMAN"  reputation  has  stood  un- 
shaken. 

The  name  holds  all  the  significance  it  held  a 
century  ago. 

•'VICKERMAN"  cloths  excel  in  permanency 
of  color  and  lasting  quality. 

The  experience  of  B.  VICKERMAN  & 
SONS'  Ltd.  and  their  equipment  for  manufac- 
turing the  finest  qualities  of  woollens  put  them 
in  a  position  to  immediately  meet  the  War 
Office  demand  for  good  uniform  cloths  and  they 
are  recognized  contractors  for  the  best  Khaki 
cloths  to  His  Majesty's  Government,  and  to  the 
Government  of  the  French  Republic. 

Canadian  Selling  Agents 


I   NISBET  &  AULD,  Limited,    -    Toronto  I 

I  BLUE.BLAOK.GREY,  KHAKI,  | 

I  Serges  and  Cheviots  \ 


HOLMES- HOWARD  £tf^^^ 

The  Holmes-Howara   motor  illustrated   is  a   strictly   high-grarte,   light-weight, 
unit  power  plant  of  the  two-cycle,  three-port  type. 
It  has  two  cylinders,  cast  in  a  block,  and  is  rated  ' 
at  6  to  8  horse-power.    The  motor  complete,  includ 
Ing     reverse    gear,     magneto    and    all    equipment, 
weighs  only  125  lbs. 

Suitable  for  Man.v  Types  of  Boats.  —  This  | 
motor  was  designed  especially  for  small 
nmabonts  and  fine  yacht  tenders  or  dinghys. 
It  is  light  enough  to  install  in  a  canoe, 
fast  enougE  for  a  racer,  and  powerful 
enough  to  drive  a  25-foot  boat  8  to  10 
miles  per  hour.  Oombining  power,  speed 
and  light  weight,  it  is  one  of  the  most  , 
"versatile"  little  motors  made. 

Write  for  prices  on  4  and  e-cylinder 
motors.  Canadian  and  Colonial 
Dealers    Wanted. 

The  Holmes-Howard  Motor  Co. 

Main  Office:  36  Rowland  Building, 
54  State  St..  Detroit,  Mich.,   U.S.A. 


expanse  of  the  bay  beyond.  For  a  moment, 
though  his  heart  thumped  loudly,  though 
a  swelling  in  his  throat  retarded  his 
breathing,  he  looked  at  the  great  inland 
sea  in  silence.  Then,  with  a  whoop  that 
echoed  back  down  the  line  to  the  camp,  he 
shouted  the  glad  news. 

To  be  continued. 


The  Romance  of 
Cobalt 

Continued  from  page  30 

BY  the  time  Cobalt  had  shipped  a  mil- 
lion ounces,  it  was  quite  evident  that 
nature  had  submerged  much  of  her 
treasure  beneath  the  lakes  that  lie  scat- 
tered in  this  opulent  district.  Not  many 
years  later  a  syndicate  paid  a  million  for 
Cobalt  Lake.  The  Kerr  Lake  Company 
started  to  pump  out  its  own  particular 
miniature  ocean,  because  into  it  ran, 
among  others,  the  Lawson  vein  with  its 
glistening  sidewalk  of  solid  silver.  The 
process  goes  on  to-day  and  success  goes 
with  it. 

In  the  period  between  1904  and  1915, 
Cobalt  has  been  converted  from  a  jewelry 
shop  into  what  might  be  called  a  low- 
grade  camp.  It  is  true  that  there  are 
still  occasional  shipments  of  high-grade 
ore  worth  from  one  to  three  dollars  a 
pound.  Now  and  again,  deep  in  the  gut- 
ted bowels  of  Mother  Earth,  men  open 
up  those  breathless  streaks  that  first 
amazed  the  world  and  confounded  the  ge- 
ologist. But,  by  and  large.  Cobalt  lives 
on  ore  that  is  worth  ten  or  fifteen  dollars 
a  ton.  Mills  have  enlarged,  stamps  have 
multiplied,  chemicals  are  at  work  to  treat 
the  resultant  sands  and  extract  the  last 
possible  cent.  Underground,  the  stopes 
are  fifty  and  sixty  feet  wide  instead  of 
four.  Mining  ceases  only  when  a  point 
has  been  reached  at  which  values  do  not 
pay.  And  all  this  is  because  nature  not 
only  deposited  a  jewelry  shop,  but  also 
sent  her  solutions  out  into  the  rocky 
walls  that  surrounded  her  most  brilliant 
treasure. 

Take  a  book.  Pin  together  the  centre 
twenty  pages  and  you  have  the  high- 
grade  streak.  Radiating  from  the  centre 
outwards,  imagine  values  decreasing  till 
you  reach  the  first  page  and  the  last,  at 
which  they  become  unprofitable  under 
present  methods.  That  is  the  Cobalt 
field  of  to-day.  Most  of  the  centre  section 
is  gone.    Men  prosper  on  its  boundaries. 

WHAT  of  the  future?  In  1916  the 
camp  somewhat  resembles  a  sud- 
denly-made millionaire,  who,  flushed  with 
riches,  began  by  squandering  his  capital, 
but  has  now  settled  down  to  live  comfort- 
ably on  the  interest  of  the  invested  re- 
mainder. 

A  new  day  of  common  sense  has 
dawned.  Old  dumps  discarded  in  the 
early  days  are  yielding  excellent  profits. 
Practically  all  the  established  mines  have 
sinking  funds  which  bear  a  reasonable 
proportion  to  the  share  value  and  plant. 
Surpluses  are  being  reinvested  in  new 
ground  and  this  is  being  scientifically  ex- 
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plored.  The  depth  of  the  conglomerate  is 
such  that  there  are  still  vast  reserves  of 
ore  which  elsewhere  would  not  be  called 
low  grade.  Hundred  per  cent,  dividends 
have  dropped  to  ten  per  cent.;  but  the 
latter  are  more  secure.  Geology  and  the 
art  of  mining  and  milling  have  adapted 
themselves  to  conditions  which  were  at 
first  considered  grotesque  and  almost  un- 
decipherable. For  every  ton  hoisted,  wise 
men  are  developing  another  for  future 
use. 

To  the  tireless  and  taciturn  prospector 
all  these  are  things  apart.  The  game  is 
what  he  loves.  The  grunt  of  the  crusher, 
the  cough  of  the  air  compressor  and  the 
rumble  of  the  stamp-mill  are  but  signals 
to  move  on.  The  lode  is  found  and  sold 
and  he  has  done  with  it.  But  far  away 
the  wilderness  calls.  He  smells  the  smoke 
of  unbuilt  campfires  and  pitches  his  lean- 
to  on  the  bank  of  phantom  streams.  So, 
after  a  little  he  slides  his  canoe  into  the 
water  and  slips  away  into  the  unknown. 

Thus  it  comes  that  Cobalt  is  but  a  step- 
ping-stone. There  is  gold  in  porcupine 
and  telluride  in  Kirkland  Lake.  And  be- 
yond this,  who  knows  what  there  is  not? 
Word  has  just  come  that  800  pounds  of 
gold  ore  from  a  prospect  north  of  Cobalt 
yielded  $80,000. 

npHE  Cobalt  field  has  brought  gain  to 
many,  loss  to  more  and  honor  to  some. 
Of  the  latter  is  Miller,  W.  G.,  Provincial 
Geologist.  Miller  is  a  big  man,  black 
bearded,  with  a  quiet  eye,  a  deep  voice  and 
a  high  regard  for  things  that  are  not 
seldom  overlooked  in  a  mining  camp.  He 
came  on  the  ground  early,  soon  after  the 
hammer  of  Joe  La  Rose  had  described  its 
notable  curve.  Gradually  to  Miller  the 
geological  puzzle  unfolded  itself.  He  ac- 
quired an  uncanny  nose  for  silver,  where 
it  was  likely  to  be  and  where  not.  The 
camp  grew  and  Miller's  reputation  grew 
with  it.  A  wink,  a  nod  from  him,  a  shake 
of  the  head,  or  a  scribbled  diagram  might 
mean  much.  But  he  played  the  game.  In 
his  brain  was  that  on  which  futures  would 
have  been  staked  without  hesitation,  fu- 
tures in  which  he  would  have  shared. 
Miller  kept  silent  and  stuck  to  his  job  of 
unravelling  the  rocky  enigma.  When  the 
first  tumult  ceased  and  the  camp  settled 
down  to  steady  production,  all  this  was 
recognized  by  the  mining  men.  What  they 
said,  Miller  would  object  to  have  here  re- 
peated. But  to  those  who  know,  there  is 
indissolubly  linked  to  Cobalt  camp  the 
figure  of  Miller — large,  quiet,  infinitely 
dependable  and  infinitely  patient. 

And  when  all  is  written.  Cobalt  camp 
may  be  taken  as  an  object  lesson  6t  a  very 
ancient  game.  In  the  days  of  Solomon 
the  market  was  probably  rigged  for  the 
sale  of  mining  stock  iust  as  it  is  to-day. 
But  for  sound  practice  the  same  prin- 
ciples held  good.  It  is  well  to  remember 
that  for  every  ton  of  ore  extracted,  every 
mine  is  worth  just  so  much  less.  Conse- 
quently— unless  this  condition  is  recog- 
nized and  provided  for — the  holdings  of 
the  investor  likewise  depreciate.  A  mine 
is  not  necessarily  a  hole  in  the  ground 
with  a  liar  on  top.  There  is,  given  re- 
sponsible management,  no  more  attractive 
form  of  investment.  But  one  must 
■either  know  the  game  or  find  others  who 


26  babiei  poiioned  in  11  staid 
fortunately  some  recovered. 


Save  the  Babies 
JANGLEFOOT 


Catch  the  disease- 
carrying  fly  that  strays 
into  your  home  with 
safe,  efficient,  non- 
poisonous  T  ANGLE- 
FOOT;  not  arsenic 
poison  in  an  open  saucer 
set  within  reach  of  the  baby,  or  a  can 
from  which  a  poisoned  wick  protrudes, 
sweetened  to  attract  both  flies  and  ba'btes. 

Flies  kill  many  babies,  and  fly  poison 
more  than  all  other  poisons  combined — 

— ^But  in  hi>raes  where  careful  mothers 
have  protected  their  babies  from  such  risks 
by  using  only  T.VNGLEPOOT.  both 
dangers    are   avoided. 


The  Journal  of  the 
Michigan  State 
Medical  Society  reports 
26  cases  of  arsenical  pois- 
nnlng  from  fly  destroyers 
in  1915  In  only  11  states: 
in  1914  there  were  46  cases 
In  14  states. 

It  states  editorially  : 
"Symptoms  of  areenical  poisoning  are  very  similar 
to  those  of  cholera  infantum ;  undoubtedly  a  number 
of  cases  of  cholera  infantum  were  really  cases  nf 
arsenical  poisoning,  but  death,  if  occurring,  was 
attributed   to  cliolera   infantum. 

''We  repeat,  arsenical  fly  destroying  devices  are 
dangerous  and  should  be  abolished.  Health  olficials 
should  become  aroused  to  prevent  further  loss  of  life 
from  their  source.  Our  Michigan  Legislature,  this 
last  session,  passed  a  law  regulating  the  .sale  of 
poisonous   fly  papers." 


Made  in  Canada  by  THE  O.  &  W.  THUM  COMPANY,  Walkerville,  Ont. 


American  Address:  Grand  Rapids.  Mich. 


Infants-Delicht 

Toilet 

Soap 


The 

Toilet  Soap  of  Refinement 

T  EAVES  the  skin  smooth  and  velvety,  with 
a  clear,  healthy  glow.    Delightfully  deli- 
cate  fragrance.      Dainty   in   appear- 
ance, convenient  in  shape. 
Sold  in  dainty  cartons. 

JOHN  TAYLOR  &  CO.  LIMITED 

TORONTO 

Eitabltshed  1865 
MAKKR.S  OF  FINE  SOAPS  AND  PERFUMES  ,.g 


ii 
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SILVER  GLOSS': 

(EDWARDSBURG) 

"Silver  Gloss"  has  been    doing  "" 

perfect    starching  in     Canadian 

homes,    for    nearly    60    years.  -^                              _ 

In  one  pound  packages  and  six  ^^  ■     51    F*  f*    h 

pound  fancy  enamelled  tins  ^^  **  **         V^  AA 


a  u  n  d  r  y 


THE  CANADA  STARCH  CO.  LTD. 

MONTREAL,  CARDINAL. 

BRANTFORD.  FORT  WILLIAM. 


Makttt  of  "Crown  Brand"  and  "Lily 
White"  Corn  Syrups  and  Benson's  Corn 
Starch.  235 
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The  Old-time  Painter  Says:— 

"You  can't  judge 
paint  by  the  can, 
but — " 

"When  I  see  MAPLE  LEAF 
on  the  outside  I  know  there's 
something  pretty  fine  in  the  paint 
line  inside. 

You  can  tell  a  good  carpenter 
by  the  shavings  he  makes. 

— and  you  can  tell  a  good 
paint  and  a  good  painter  by  the 
length  of  time  between  jobs. 

The  longer  they  have  to  stay 
away  from  repainting  an  old  job 
the  better  they  are. 

It's  a  long  time  between  jobs 
with 

Maple  Leaf  Paint 

MADE  IN  CANADA 

because  it  wears  well  and  keeps 
on  looking  good  all  the  time. 

That's  the  kind  of  paint  to  save 
money  on,  and  it's  the  kind  your  dealer 
likes  to  sell. 

If  you  don't  know  the  MAPLE  LEAF 
dealer  in  your  town  w.ite  and  find  out 
about  him  from  the 

ImperialVarnish&  Color  Co. 

mURWEG         TORONTO       VMCMVU 


Small  Payments 

SMALL  PAYMENTS,  saved  from  your 
salary*  may  be  immediately  invested 
in  dividend-paying  stockB  and  bonds, 
on  our  Periodical  Payment  Plan.  This  is 
better  than  waiting  until  you  have  saved  a 
large  sum  before  investing.  Idle  money  is 
a  constant  temptation  to  extravagance — - 
invested  funds  an  encouragement  to  thrift. 

Write  for  Booklet     F. 

GREENSHIELDS  &  CO. 

Members  Montreal  Stock  Exchange 

Investment  Bankers 

MONTREAL  LONDON,  ENG. 

■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■J 


do  and  are,  moreover,  worthy  of  trust. 
Cheap  mining  stock  is  the  most  expensive, 
for  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred 
the  public  is  the  only  lode  that  is  being 
worked.  We  have  seen  properties  from 
which  gold  protruded  in  threads  that 
were  nevertheless  valueless,  and  others  in 
which  no  gold  was  visible  that  were  worth 
fortunes.  Mining  is  only  a  form  of  metal- 
lurgical manufacturing.  The  supply  of 
raw  material,  the  cost  of  production,  the 
capital  invested,  the  market  for  the  pro- 
duct and  notably  the  matter  of  manage- 
ment— all  these  points  demand  attention. 
But  the  deluded  soul  who  mortgages  his 
house  to  take  up  ten  thousand  shares  of 
the  Pride  of  the  Mountain  at  ten  cents  a 
share,  will  never  give  them  a  thought. 


Number  Thirty -Six 
and  J.  Wilson 

Continued  from  page  33 

too,  was  larger  than  a  beautiful  mouth 
should  be,  but  she  had  the  bluest  eyes 
that  Jimmie  had  ever  seen,  and  she  was 
so  small  and  white  and  appealing  that  all 
his  reproach  melted  into  sudden  tender- 
ness. 

"Why  did  you  run  away,  Thirty-Six?" 
he  asked. 

"How — how  did  you  find  me?"  asked 
Thirty-Six. 

"Hospital  register,"  explained  Jimmie 
briefly.  "I  came  as  soon  as  I  could  walk. 
Why  did  you  run  away?" 

The  blue  eyes  of  Number  Thirty-Six 
filled  with  sudden  tears. 

"Because  I'm  not  beautiful,"  she  said. 

J.  Wilson  went  across  to  her  and  laid 
his  hands  on  her  shoulders. 

"You  are  unbelievable,"  he  said  gently. 
"And  I  love  you." 

Number  Thirty-Six  gasped. 

"Oh — you  can't!"  she  cried. 

"I  do,"  said  Jimmie,  firmly,  "and  I'm 
going  to  marry  you  as  soon  as  possible." 

"I  am  going  to  marry  you  as  soon  as 
possible,"  repeated  Number  Thirty-Six 
obediently.  "Please,  J.  Wilson,  what  is 
your  first  name?" 


New  Aids  to  Housework 

Science  is  devoting  more  time  than  ever 
to  the  pressing  problems  of  efficiency  in 
housework.  New  devices  are  gradually 
being  brought  out  which  reduce  or  elim- 
inate the  difficulties  and  labor  housekeep- 
ing. Some  of  the  latest  devices  include  a 
china  tea  cabinet  which  makes  possible 
the  serving  of  a  hot  substantial  meal  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  Several  meals 
can  be  cooked  in  advance  and  placed  in 
this  cabinet  where  the  heat  will  be  main- 
tained for  an  indefinite  time.  A  new  de- 
vice has  also  been  found  for  washing 
dishes  consisting  very  simply  of  a  pan  to 
hold  the  water,  wire  baskets  to  contain 
the  dishes,  a  cover  for  the  pan  and  a  de- 
vice to  drive  the  water  between  the  dishes. 
Electric  heaters  of  all  sizes  are  now  be- 
ing introduced  in  practical  form.  It  is  not 
over  optimistic  to  assume  that  the  near 
future  will  see  most  of  the  tiresome  prob- 
lems of  housekeeping  effectively  solved. 


Clothes  That 
Are  Right 


— t  hat  contain 
those  minute  de- 
tails of  cut  and 
points  of  finish 
that  only  a  Lon- 
don tailor  can 
give 

Fabrics  that  have 
won  the  approval 
of  well  -  dressed 
Englishmen. 
Every  novelty 
now  popular  in 
London  ;  also 
soberer  stuffs  for 
quiet  tastes  —  every 
piece  of  that  quality 
which  has  made  Brit- 
ish   Cloths    famous. 


A  splendid  Business 
Suit,  cut  as  carefully 
and  finished  as  per- 
fectly as  if  you  tried 
it  on  in  my  show- 
rooms, at  a  cost  of 
16  dollars,  or  inclus- 
i  vc  of  duty  21dollars, 


Samples  of  fabrics — fashion  hook- 
lets  nuith  accurate  and  easy  self- 
measurement  forms  sent  on  request. 

WRITE  TO-DAY 

ARTHUR   GOTLOP 

62  Moorgate  St.,  London,  England 


Surround  Your  Lawn.  Garden  . 
and  Yards  With 

PEERLESS 

Lawn  Fencing 

r^RNAMENTAL  fencing  serves 

^^^  a  double  purpose.     It  not  only 

enhances  the  beauty  of  your  premises,  but  al^o 

protects  it  and  your    cbiUlren  and    property — 

aa  well.     It  keeps  out  marauding  animals  and 

\  trespassers.     It  protects  your  lawns  and  flowers 

I  and  always  gives  your  home  grounds  that  or- 

|derly,  pleasing  appearance. 

Peerless  Ornamental  Fencing 

is  the  rsiult  of  yrars  of  fonco  Iniilding.     It 

is  built   lo  hi.-it  —  to  ri'tain  its  lieaiity  and 

grace  for  yeiira  to  ctniie  and  shnulU  not  bo 

confused  wilh  tli"  cheap,  blioiidy  fencing 

,  offered.     Peerless  ft-nco  is  built  of  strong, 

stiff  wire  uliiih  will  not  isag  and  the 

heavy  guWanizing  plus  the  heavy  zinc 

enamel   ia   the   best   pussiblo   assurance 

against  rust. 

Send  for  Catalog 

Shuws    many    tx-aiitiful    det^igns    of 
fencing  suitable  for  lawns,  parks,  ceme- 
teries,   etc.     Agencies   aliiioht   everywhere. 
Active  ag..'nta  wanted  in  unaH><igncd  territory. 

THE  BtNWELL  -  HOIIE  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Ltd., 
Winnipeg,  Man.       Hamilton,  Ont. 


M  A  C  L  E  A  N  '  S    M  A  r4  A  Z  I N  E 
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The  Canadians   in 
Hospital 

By  GEORGE  EUSTACE  PEARSON 

Continued  from  last  issue. 

"VJ  ETLEY  Hospital  had  been  practic- 
-'■  ^  ally  re-staffed  since  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  by  Territorial  medical  officers, 
and  so  had  largely  lost  the  Prussian  char- 
acteristics peculiar  to  any  adjunct  of  the 
old  army.  It  had  attained  an  air  of  hu- 
manity. The  extreme  kindness  to  and 
solicitude  for  their  patients  on  the  part 
of  those  medical  officers  was  the  outstand- 
ing feature  of  the  personnel.  Harassed 
by  an  infinite  quantity  of  suffering,  they 
yet  found  time  to  devote  to  the  individual 
patients  all  that  was  needful  of  attention 
and  advice.  Back  of  it  all  lay  their  often- 
expressed  feeling  of  very  personal  grati- 
tude to  their  patients  as  individuals  who 
had  suffered  for  them  and  theirs. 

Tj^  ACH  day  saw  its  influx  of  new  and 
^  departure  of  old  friends.  They  came 
from  the  far-flung  Franco-Flemish  front, 
Alexandria,  Cairo,  and  Gallipoli.  One  de- 
tachment from  the  latter  place  had  par- 
ticipated in  the  combined  Japanese-Brit-' 
ish  campaign  in  China.  Of  the  departing 
ones,  some  went  at  once  on  their  seven- 
day  leave,  at  the  expiration  of  which  they 
would  report  at  their  regimental  depot 
ready  for  active  service  again.  Others, 
less  fit,  went  to  convalescent  homes  for  a 
period  that  must  not  exceed  six  weeks, 
after  which  they  too  received  leave  and 
then  reported  for  duty.  Others  led  no- 
madic lives  that  included  frequent 
changes  of  hospitals  for  reasons  they  de- 
spairingly called  on  the  powers  above  to 
elucidate.  No  one  ever  knew,  but  the  thing 
must  be  done  because  it  was  an  order.  In 
this  way  some  unfortunates  became 
authorities  on  hospitals  after  having  been 
in  as  many  as  twelve  or  eighteen  different 
institutions.  At  some  they  only  stop  a 
day  or  two,  at  some  a  week,  and  always 
there  is  that  momentous  question :  "What 
church  do  j'ou  belong  to?" 

'TpHERE  were  Indian  soldiers  here  also. 
J-  They  had  their  own  mess,  and  all  the 
many  perquisites  of  their  various  castes. 
There  was  a  man  of  one  caste  to  cook 
their  food,  one  of  another  to  shave  their 
bodies,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum.  It  was  no- 
ticeable that  the  more  objectionable  tasks 
were  disclaimed  as  forbidden,  and  likely 
to  cause  a  loss  of  caste.  It  was  so  artfully 
done  that  these  things  fell  to  the  lot  of 
the  British  orderlies.  Their  mental  atti- 
tude towards  their  British  officers  was 
quite  different  to  that  commonly  reported. 
Instead  of  adoring  him  as  their  father 
and  their  mother,  they  sometimes  spat  at 
the  mention  of  his  name,  and  turned  loose 
a  flood  of  picturesque  invective.  For  their 
own  high-caste  Indian  officers  they  pro- 
fessed the  greatest  love.  "As  for  caste," 
they  said,  "you  mock  at  us.  You  are 
worse."  They  pointed  at  the  cemetery. 
"Here  are  your  officers,  your  high  caste. 
There  are  your  common  soldiers,  your  low 
caste.    Even  we  do  not  do  this  thing." 


^Discriminate 


y 


Select  your  tires  as  you 
select  your  wearing  apparel. 


Every  little  added  to  popular  price  means 
a  great  deal  more  added  to  the  wearing 
quality. 

Marathons  are  hand-made,  of  the  best 
materials  known,  wrapped-tread  and 
unit-cured— adding  greatly  to  their 
manufacturing  cost. 
Their  small  price  difference  over  popu- 
lar-priced tires  is  repaid  many  times  oyer 
in  actual  service. 

Made  in  all  types  and  sizes,  in  either  the  Regular  Fabric  Body  or  the  Elas- 
tic Whip-Cord.   Both  styles  are  definitely  guaranteed  5,000  miles. 
The  Regular  Fabric  tire  is  equipped  with  a  Snow- White  Tread  and  the 
Elastic  Whip-Cord  with  the  aristocratic  Black  Tread. 

Marathon   Extra -Heavy  Red  Tubes  and  Accessories  ; 

carried  by  all  Marathon  Dealers. 


TIRES 


Would  you  like  to  be  with  us? 

Would  you  like  an  occupation  that  keeps  you  out  of  doors  and  in  touch 
with  the  activities  of  the  world?  Would  you  like  to  work  for  us  and  repre- 
sent us  in  your  own  district,  providing  you  knew  that  good  money  could  be 
made  from  your  spare  time  efforts?  .  We  can  arrange  to  employ  you  full 
time  if  you  are  the  person  we  are  looking  for.  Why  not  write  to-day  and 
learn  particulars  of  the  plan.     The  "profits"   are   surprising. 

THE   MACLEAN   PUBLISHING  COMPANY,   LIMITED 

143-153  University  Avenue,  TORONTO,  ONTARIO 
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One  big  Kitchener's-Army  man,  who 
had  tramped  the  Indian  coasts  in  cargo 
boats  with  Lascar  crews,  and  who  had 
bargained  in  the  bazaars,  held  musical 
converse  with  them  in  their  own  tongue. 
Him  they  took  to  their  hearts  and  warmed 
with  strange  phrases  and  gesticulation 
that  was  both  artistic  and  expressive, 
called  softly  on  Allah  and  sadly  beat 
their  breasts. 


AXTE  were  most  comfortably  placed  at 
^^  Netley.  A  noble  strip  of  undulating 
lawn  extended  from  the  buildings  down  to 
the  beach,  heavily  studded  with  trees  be- 
tween which  one  caught  sunlit  flashes  of 
the  silver  Solent.  It  harbored  quiet  cor- 
ners for  lovers  and  for  the  meetings  of 
those  whom  the  back-tides  of  war  had 
spewed  up  here.  On  the  promenade  might 
be  seen  lovers  in  hundreds,  looking  as  lov- 
ers always  do.  Or  some  proudful  matron, 
her  soul  in  her  eyes  and  her  boy  on  her 
arm,  hanging  tenderly  on  his  words.  Here 
a  band  of  round-eyed  children  swarming 
over  their  shattered  sire.  There,  Japanese 
nurses  in  couples,  twittering,  sparrow- 
like,  mincing  in  their  little  steps.  Or  a 
medical  officer  of  that  race,  punctiliously 
polite,  a  pattern  to  the  run  of  young  Brit- 
ish subalterns,  who  are  prone  to  return  a 
salute  as  though  pin-pricked  in  a  rear 
and  vital  part.  And  always  that  stream 
of  sightless,  maimed,  and  limbless  men, 
and  those  wonderful  meetings  between 
men  who  had  seen  or  thought  they  had 
seen,  the  other  die;  that  fine  glow  of 
thankfulness  that  pervaded  each  of  them. 
Here  they  revelled  in  the  restful  peace, 
the  song  of  birds,  the  smile  of  friends. 

From  the  balconies  overhead  the 
wounded  Germans  overlooked  it  all,  pre- 
sumably enviously.  On  one  occasion  a 
party  of  Gallipoli  wounded,  but  newly  ar- 
rived from  the  hospital  at  Alexandria,  ap- 
peared in  the  red  fez  of  that  insti- 
tution. In  a  moment  all  was  excitement 
amongst  the  Germans.  Those  at  the  par- 
apet shouted  to  their  comrades  in  the 
rear.  They  all  swarmed  up  in  eager  haste, 
only  to  turn  back  in  evident  disappoint- 
ment as  the  ruddy  faces  of  British  Tom- 
mies grinned  cheerily  up  at  them  from 
under  the  incongruous  headgear. 

They  appeared  as  contented  as  prison- 
ers might  be  expected  to  be.  They  had  the 
run  of  the  grounds  under  boy  guards, 
whom  they  openly  jeered  at.  Even  the 
British  wounded  resented  that  guard  on 
the  Germans  and  sympathized  with  the 
latter.  The  German  food  was  the  same  as 
that  of  the  British  wounded  except  in  the 
case  of  those  who  were  convalescent. 
These  did  not  receive  the  daily  eggs,  as 
they  were  not  a  Government  ration,  but 
were  collected  by  popular  subscriptions, 
largely  by  little  children,  who  turned 
them  over  to  the  hospitals  for  the  use  of 
the  wounded  and  sick.  These  eggs  usually 
bore  the  stencilled  address  of  the  owner, 
with  the  superscription,  "For  a  wounded 
soldier."  We  supposed  the  original  own- 
ers of  these  eggs  to  have  been  females  of 
the  frivolous  age.  So  we  ignored  them. 
But  one  day  the  New  Zealander  wrote  to 
one  such  address,  and  was  answered  by  a 


child,  who  complained  that,  although  she 
had  sent  many  addressed  eggs,  this  was 
the  first  acknowledgement.  She  had  be- 
gun to  doubt  as  to  whether  the  wounded 
soldiers  were  really  receiving  them. 
Thereafter  we  religiously  wrote  to  all  egg 
addresses.  Later  the  eggs  almost  entire- 
ly disappeared  from  the  diet  of  those  who 
were  convalescent  and  good  food  became 
scarce  at  Netley.  But  that  is  an  excep- 
tion to  the  general  rule. 

The  Germans  used  regularly  to  receive 
large  boxes  of  gifts  from  Germany. 
These  were  opened  and  inspected  before 
distribution.  Sometimes  an  orderly  woula 
filch  a  pipe  or  sweetmeat.  They  were  very 
impartial,  the  orderlies,  whether  it  was  an 
enemy  pipe  or  a  friendly  egg.  The  result 
of  Army  training. 


'TpHE  concerts  held  for  us  were  many 
-*•  and  varied;  the  performers,  in  spite 
of  smoke,  foul  air  and  constant  encores, 
generous  to  a  fault  in  their  unselfish  ef- 
forts to  dissipate  the  sombre  hospital 
gloom.  But  Tommy,  however  good  a 
fighting  man,  is  a  poor  stick  socially,  with 
the  faculty  of  destructive  criticism  well 
developed.  Heaven  help  the  artist  who  did 
rot  approach  his  rigid  standard  of  good 
work.  A  neat  figure  and  a  saucy  face 
might  save  the  day.  Nothing  else.  And 
he  always  likes  a  noise  of  shouting,  of 
stamping  and  of  whistling. 

The  regular  Sunday  night  choir,  how- 
ever, used  to  shake  even  Swan's  cynical 
indiff'erence  to  things  of  soft  sentiment. 
After  evensong,  down  the  length  of  each 
vast  corridor  in  turn  there  strolled  the 
white-robed  choir,  their  voices  now  ap- 
pioaching  in  full-throated  magnificence, 
now  receding  in  those  glorious  softer 
tones,  a  distance-mellowed  sobbing  that 
lulled  its  hearers  into  kind  forgetfulness 
of  what  had  been,  and  into  vain  hope  of 
those  things  that  could  never  be. 

TT  is  to  the  Canadian  Convalescent  Camp 
-'-  at  Lord  Rosebery's  estate  near  the 
famous  course  at  Epsom  Downs  that  all 
Canadian  soldiers  must  go  before  scatter- 
ing on  leave  and  later  settling  down  to 
soldiering  again  at  Shorncliffe.  By  a  com- 
bination of  easier  discipline  and  the  dis- 
play of  individual  initiative  they  usually 
manage  to  stretch  their  single  seven-day 
leave  into  several  of  them,  by  wiring  for 
extensions,  and  in  general  insure  them- 
selves an  adequate  holiday. 

Trust  Tommy  Canuck  for  that. 

At  the  large  convalescent  camp  at  Ep- 
som Downs  even  the  British  nurses  for- 
sook all  attempt  at  decorum  and  openly 
romped  with  their  charges.  A  nurse 
holds  commissioned  rank  in  the  army. 
But  at  Epsom,  as  the  night  grew  on,  it 
was  no  unusual  sight  to  see  a  skirted  of- 
ficer hugging  the  shadows  of  the  wall  as 
she  gave  a  leg  up  to  each  individual  of  a 
long  queue  of  convalescent  Canadians  re- 
turning from  an  evening's  deviltry  in  the 
town.  And  these  officers  usually  giggled 
in  a  very  unsoldier-like  manner. 

Sometimes  the  Canadian  convalescents 
went  further  afield,  even  to  London  itself. 
For  such  infractions  of  the  rules  the  ac- 


cepted method  was  to  retain  one's  uni- 
form and  so  avoid  unfriendly  eyes.  But 
that  required  finesse.  It  was  easier  to  slip 
a  khaki  overcoat  on  over  the  hospital  grey, 
wind  puttees  over  the  exposed  legs,  do  a 
quick  vault  over  the  glass-topped  wall, 
and  away  to  liberty. 

A  T  Shorncliffe  the  final  sorting  is  done. 
■^*-  Those  fit  for  the  front  are  placed  in 
the  company  of  newly  arrived  recruits 
and  with  them  usually  go  through  an  ex- 
tended course  of  training  before  going  to 
France  again.  Cases  have  been  known, 
though,  of  men  leaving  hospital  one  week 
and  finding  themselves  in  the  trenches  in 
the  course  of  the  following  week.  The  re- 
mainder are  placed  in  the  Casualty  Com- 
pany which  is  composed  of  the  vets,  the 
lame  and  the  halt,  and  there  by  a  lengthy 
process  of  elimination  and  repetition  are 
sub-divided  into  those  fit  for  light  staff 
work  in  England  or  Canada,  and  those 
disabled  and  ready  for  discharge.  The 
medical  boards  become  the  wounded  sol- 
dier's bug-bear.  His  medical  history 
papers  are  invariably  lost  and  at  each 
place  and  for  each  fresh  decision  or  re- 
consideration, all  the  facts  of  his  case 
must  be  compiled  again.  Apparently  no 
Napoleonic  mind  has  conceived  of  the 
possibility  of  making  out  the  data  in 
duplicate  so  that  the  individual's  original 
history  may  accompany  him  in  his  aimless 
Governmental  wanderings  up  and  down 
the  length  of  Britain. 

And  if  he  is  "for  Canada,"  he  knows  no 
sweeter  joy  and  his  comrade  no  greater 
envy  than  this.  Of  course,  the  future  of 
the  bloody  memories  and  the  mangled 
body  must  be  faced.  But  at  least  in  time, 
after  the  Canadian  authorities  at  Que- 
bec, Toronto  or  what  not  have  had  their 
fling,  he  may  look  forward  to  a  future 
serene  and  happy  in  the  dear  knowledge 
that  at  last  his  duty  to  his  country  has 
been  done,  and  that  dull  official  curiosity 
has  been  satisfied.  They  now  know  to 
which  church  he  belong?. 


Is  Radium  Dropping  in  Price  ? 

It  is  claimed  that,  by  means  of  a  new 
process  of  ore  extraction,  the  market  price 
of  radium  has  been  shattered.  The  price 
for  the  past  two  or  three  years  has  ranged 
from  $120,000  to  $160,000  per  gram  and 
it  is  now  claimed  that  radium  can  be  pro- 
duced for  $37,000  per  gram.  The  United 
States  Bureau  of  Mines  has  issued  a  re- 
port dealing  with  the  discovery  which  is 
highly  technical  and  difficult  to  under- 
stand, but  it  is  made  clear  that  the 
methods  devised  are  entirely  new  and  dif- 
fer from  former  methods  not  only  in  de- 
tail but  in  the  apparatus  used.  The  re- 
sult of  the  reduction  in  cost  will  be  that  it 
will  be  possible  to  obtain  a  larger  supply 
of  radium  for  use  in  the  treatment  of 
cancer.  It  is  even  possible  that  in  time  it 
may  be  possible  to  find  an  absolute  cure 
for  the  dread  disease. 
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DAINTY  TEA  SETS 

Daintiness  is  wedded  to  durahilityin  the  Tea  and  Coffee 
sets,  Salad  Dishes,  and  other  articles  of 


DEPOS-ART 


Trade  Mark 
Only  on  the  Genuine 


WARE 

The  heavy  silver  bands,  wrought  by  artists  in  exquiate  patterns,  strengthen,  as 

well  as  beautify,  the  fine  china,  glass  and  earthenware  on  which  they  are  placed. 

Beautiful,  useful,  and  reasonable  in  price,  this  ware  is  ideal  for  wedding,  birthday 

or  holiday  gift  purposes. 

Displayed  by  leadingjewelers  everywhere.  Write  for  name  of  necrest  Dealer 

MADE  IN  CANADA,  by 

THE  GLASS  &CHINA.DEOORAIORS  UMTTED 


3-piece  Tea  Set,  White  China 
\Vilbur  shape,  4  cup  caoacily 


See   That    Coupon  f       when  you  have  a  spare  hour  or  two, 
^^,^^„„^^^^^_^,^^^^^^^,^^_       why  not  turn  it  into  cashr     Ihats 

1^^  exactly  what  our  plan  is  for.     It 

¥  l\\^X  same  coupon  ^^  gives  any  one  a  big  opportunity  of  making  any 
were  a  new  $50.00  ^^  spare  moments  produce  results.  One  hour  a  day 
bill,  it  would  hardly  be  of  X^  is  easily  good  for  an  extra  $5.00  a  week.  Your 
more  value  than  the  mes-  ^^  earnings  depend  entirely. on  the  amount  of 
sage  it  will  bring  you  if  filled  X^  time  you  devote  to  the  plan.  That  coupon 
out  and  returned  to-day.  That  X^  is  waiting  Right  Here.  Better  send  it 
coupon  will  show  you  how  to  \^^  along, 
turn  your  spare  time  into  golden 


dollars.    Better  fill  it  out  and  send  it 
to  us,  hadn't  you?      Don't  allow  this 
opportunity  to  get  away. 

The   MacLean   Publishing  Co. 

LIMITED 
143-153  University  Avenue 
TORONTO,    ONTARIO 


TEAR  IT  HERE— MAIL  IT  TO-DAY 


The  MacLean  Publishing  Co.,  Limited, 

143-153  University  Avenue,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Gentlemen: — Do  T  understand  that  you  have  a 
plan  that  will  turn  my  spare  time  into  Dollars? 
If  that's  right— Bush  full  particulars.  I'm  inter- 
ested. 


Name. 


Address. 
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Unlisted 
Securities 

Not  having  a  regular  mar- 
ket, care  should  be  exer- 
cised in  buying  or  selling 
any  unlisted  security  as 
its  market  price  is  hard  to 
find.  We  wish  it  to  be  un- 
derstood by  those  who  in- 
vest in  these  stocks  that 
we  are  in  a  peculiarly  good 
position  to  execute  your 
buying  or  selling  orders, 
on  a  commission  basis. 

CONSULT  US  AS  TO 
THE  PRICE  BEFORE 
BUYING  OR  SELLING 
THESE  STOCKS. 

F.  H.  DEACON  &  CO. 

Members  Toronto  Stock  Exchange 
-      INVESTMENTS' 

97  Bay  Street 
Toronto  -  Canada 


I  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■  "T 


Investment 
Suggestions 

C  Accompanying  our  Review 
each  month  is  a  circular  dis- 
cussing what  we  consider  the 
most  attractive  securities 
available  for  investment. 
C.  The  value  of  this  service  to 
private  and  institutional  in- 
vestors lies  chiefly  in  the  fact 
that  the  suggestions  are  not 
culled  from  securities  which 
we  own  and  have  to  sell,  but 
are  chosen  from  all  those 
securities  available  in  any 
market. 

C  This  circular  with  the 
Monthly  Review  will  be  sent 
post  free  to  investors  on 
request. 

GREENSHIELDS  &CO. 

Members  Montreal  Stock  Exchange 

Investment  Bankers 
MONTREAL  LONDON,  Eng. 


^■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■j 
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I  nrk^r*      ^'**'  Lockers  are  essential 
J       i;  system    and    efficiency.       I'n 

aerwriters    endorse    our    lockers— a    good    in 
vestmentX  Write  for  Price,  and  Particular.. 
CANADA   WIRE  &  IRON  GOODtt  CO. 
Hamilton,   Ont. 
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Canada's  Resources  Are  Telling  in  Business 

By  JOHN  APPLETON,    Editor  of   The  Financial   Post 

ED/TOR'S  NOTE. — Canada  will  be  able  to  sell  abroad,  says  Mr.  Apple- 
ton,  enough  of  her  wealth  of  cereals,  paper  and  minerals  to  maintain  a  huge 
balance  in  her  favor.  For  the  twelve  months  ending  February,  that  balance 
was  $300,000,000,  and  in  the  face  of  this  the  value  of  her  paper  and  minerals, 
especially,  are  moving  up  rapidly.  In  exports  of  silver  the  increased  value  in 
a  year  will,  Mr.  Appleton  says,  be  at  Itast  $10,000,000. 


SOMEONE  who  read  this  column  last 
month  asked  me  a  few  days  ago  if  I 
still  considered  conditions  were  as 
sound  as  at  the  time  the  article  referred 
to  was  written.  Certainly.  If  anything, 
the  position  of  Canada,  although  her  ex- 
penditures on  war  account  are  increasing, 
is  stronger.  Given  a  normal  crop  this 
year  and  a  continuation  of  immunity  from 
physical  damage  at  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  conditions  in  Canada  will  be  quite 
prosperous  for  the  remaining  portion  of 
the  year.  Fortunately  all  the  chief  raw 
materials  necessary  to  prosecute  the  war 
are  to  be  found  within  our  own  terrifory. 
Canada,  for  instance,  has  abundance  of  ore, 
abundance  of  food  supplies  and  abundance 
of  paper,  a  surplus  of  which  is  available 
for  President  Wilson  to  indite  thereon  his 
lengthy  notes  to  the  Kaiser.  All  paper 
mills  are  extremely  busy.  If  transporta- 
tion facilities  across  the  Atlantic  were 
available  our  export  of  paper  would  show 
still  greater  increases.  Of  this  manufac- 
tured article  Canada  for  the  twelve 
months  ending  February,  1916,  exported 
$19,502,728  as  compared  with  $15,365,636 
in  the  previous  period  of  1915.  But  the 
increase  in  paper  was  not  proportionately 
as  great  as  that  with  regard  to  metals, 
minerals,  etc.  In  official  returns  they  are 
grouped  under  that  head.  At  the  end  of 
February,  for  a  twelve-month  period,  the 
value  of  the  exports  stood  at  $118,506,000 
as  compared  with  $60,928,000  for  the  pre- 
vious twelve  months.  Practically,  there- 
fore, in  this  particular  line  the  exports 
doubled.  Equally  as  startling  are  the  in- 
creases in  shipments  of  provisions.  That 
term  does  not  include  cereals,  that  is, 
wheat,  barley  or  oats,  but  only  butter, 
cheese  and  meats,  principally  bacon  and 
ham.  The  total  of  these  exported  for  the 
twelve  months  ending  February  amounted 
to  $65,405,731  as  compared  with  $40,947,- 
195  in  the  previous  twelve  months,  show- 
ing an  increase  of  about  50  per  cent.  An- 
other article  of  food  Canada  exports 
largely  is  fish.  For  the  1916  period  the 
total  value  exported  was  $22,000,000  as 
compared  with  $18,500,000  in  the  1915 
period.  Of  course  Canada  stands  out  in 
the  mind  of  the  world  most  distinctly  as 
an  exporter  of  bread  stuffs.  For  the 
twelve  months  ending  February,  1915,  the 
value  of  our  exports  amounted  to  $110,- 
345,000,  but  at  the  end  of  February  last 
they  stood  at  $229,034,028  or  practically 


an  increase  of  more  than  100  per  cent.  Bj 
a  comparison  of  our  total  exports  oJF 
domestic  produce,  that  is,  what  the  coun- 
try itself  produces,  the  increase  was 
$300,000,000,  or  from  $391,000,000  in 
1915  to  $698,000,000  at  the  end  of  Febru- 
ary last. 

Our  prosperity  at  the  present  time  and 
our  hopes  for  prosperity  for  the  rest  of 
the  year  depend  upon  our  ability  to  export 
in  the  way  we  have  done 
Why  Can-  during  the  last  twelve 
ada's Exports  months.  The  prospect  is 
Will  Increase  that  in  the  next  twelve 
in  Value  months  our  exports  will  be 

equally  as  great.  Of  course, 
as  we  stated  a  month  ago,  so  large  a  crop 
as  last  year  cannot  be  expected.  But  there 
has  to  be  exported  during  the  current 
twelve  months  as  large  a  quantity  of 
bread  stuff  which,  in  terms  of  bushels  of 
wheat,  is  quite  as  great  at  the  present 
time,  that  is,  May,  1915,  as  the  entire  crop 
of  1914.  So  that  Canada  has  at  the  com- 
mencement of  her  great  producing  season 
as  much  cereal  produce  on  hand  as  can  be 
expected  from  a  normal  year's  crop. 

We  start  the  producing  season  with  a 
big  crop  ready  to  ship,  and  which  we 
have  had  in  store  during  the  winter.  If 
we  add  to  this  the  next  crop,  be  it  small  or 
great,  the  gross  result  is  likely  to  be  above 
the  average.  If  it  falls  below  the  average 
it  will  be  due  to  very  exceptional  or  quite 
unprecedented  weather  conditions.  So  far 
the  spring  has  been  normal  and  not  later 
than  it  has  been  many  times  in  the  past. 
But  in  addition  to  our  great  cereal  output 
the  exports  of  Canada  will  be  very  mar 
terially  added  to  in  the  future,  so  long  as 
the  war  continues,  by  the  output  of  mines, 
which  is  but  one  source  of  our  natural 
wealth  which  is  so  potent  in  times  of 
stress  such  as  at  present  exist.  Let  us  de- 
vote a  little  time  to  the  matter  of  that  one 
metal,  the  price  of  which  has  set  the 
dealers  in  silver  shares  all  agog  with  exr 
citement.  Toronto  brokers  have  been 
waiting  for  such  a  time  as  this.  Shares 
are  being  turned  over  by  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  and  already  one  merger  has 
been  announced.  Whenever  a  boom  begins 
to  get  on  its  feet  the  merger  and  the  pro- 
moter heave  into  sight  and  through  their 
agency  some  fortunes  will  be  made.  But 
aside  from  the  incidence  of  the  manipulate 
or,  the  silver  mines  are  coming  into  their 
own.  Dozens  of  mines  which  were  worth 
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nothing  at  all  when  silver  was  selling 
around  50  cents  an  ounce  will  become  rich 
mines  when  the  price  of  that  metal  is  75 
cents.  But  just  at  the  time  the  price  has 
gone  up  chemists  have  about  perfected  a 
method  of  utilizing  low-grade  ore  pro- 
fitably. This  will  mean  that  as  the  price 
of  the  white  metal  goes  up  the  cost  of  ex- 
tracting it  from  the  ore  will  be  going 
down.  This  will  add  very  substantially  to 
the  wealth  of  Canada. 

A  year  ago  silver  sold  at  50  cents  an 
ounce  and     at  the  present  time  it  is  ap- 
proximately 75  cents.    The  value  of  our 
exports  run  to  about  $14,- 
Whythe  000,000  a  year  on  the  50- 

Price  of  cent  basis.    On  value  alone 

Silver  Has  the  increase  during  the 
Advanced  next  twelve  months  will  be 
about  $7,000,000,  but  high 
figures  will  very  greatly  stimulate  pro- 
duction. The  increased  yearly  value  will 
at  least  be  $10,000,000.  It  is  quite  prob- 
able that  prices  of  silver  will  remain  high 
for  many  years.  This  opinion  is  general 
amongst  metal  men.  The  war's  effects  are 
very  far  reaching  and  do  not  omit  from 
their  scope  such  a  metal  as  silver.  War 
caused  gold  to  be  practically  withdrawn 
from  circulation  in  European  countries, 
and  in  consequence  silver  has  been  minted 
into  shillings,  francs  and  roubles,  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  the  armed  forces  of  the 
Allies,  as  the  paper  money  of  their  home 
country  was  not  always  acceptable  where 
the  troops  are  engaged  in  conflict.  India 
and  China  also  have  bought  silver  in  very 
large  quantities  and  are  likely  to  continue 
to  be  more  extensive  purchasers.  The 
Sultan  of  Egypt  has  decreed  that  the  In- 
dian silver  rupee  be  legal  tender  in  his 
domain  at  a  fixed  rate  of  sixty-five  mil- 
liemes  (Is  4d)  a  rupee  as  consequence  of 
the  presence  of  Indian  troops  in  that  ter- 
ritory. This  is  interesting  as  a  step  for- 
ward in  co-ordinating  the  local  currency 
of  the  British  Empire,  and  also  an  indica- 
tion of  another  drain  upon  the  stock  of 
silver  rupees  in  addition  to  that  arising 
for  the  upkeep  of  the  Mesopotamian  expe- 
dition. Not  being  able  to  get  gold,  silver, 
of  course,  comes  into  demand.  Canada  is 
the  third  largest  producer  of  silver,  the 
annual  output  being  30,000,000  ounces  as 
compared  with  67,000,000  produced  by 
the  United  States  and  55,000,000  by 
Mexico.  Given  higher  prices  it  is  quite 
likely  that  the  Canadian  exports  will  not 
only  be  larger  in  bulk  but  also  in  values 
than  they  have  hitherto  been.  As  with 
silver  so  with  other  metals  such  as  lead 
and  zinc;  the  price  is  not  only  very  much 
higher,  but  the  quantity  being  produced  is 
greater  than  hitherto.  World  production 
declining  at  the  same  time  as  the  demand 
is  increasing  cannot  but  give  to  Canada's 
output  a  much  greater  value,  but  will  also 
vastly  stimulate  the  industry. 

Quite  recently  in  British  Columbia  a 
zinc  smelter  has  been  established  and  is 
now  in  operation.  It  is  true  that  this  in- 
dustry will  be  aided  at  the 
War  Orders  outset  slightly  by  a  Domin- 
andPerman-  ion  Government  subsidy. 
ent  Business  However,  the  fact  remains 
the  business  is  established. 
Another  development  also  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Consolidated  Mining  and 
Smelting  Company  is  the  installation  of 
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Making  Dollars  Come  to  You 

Putting  money  into  booklets,  catalogues  and  other  selling  liter- 
ature should  not  be  a  game  of  chance. 

We  put  selling  power  into  type.  Typographical  excellence  with- 
out the  power  of  persuasion  is  waste.  These  two  elements  com- 
bined make  the  dollars  come  to  you. 
To  bring  you  the  greatest  returns  with  the  least  expense  and 
without  sacrificing  quality  is  the  aim  of  our  Printing  Department. 
Our  printing  service  is  staffed  by  men  of  experience  and  we  are 
ready  to  hely  you  with  your  printing  problems. 

Let  ut  quote  you  on  catalogues^  booklets,  books,  magaxinei,  reports  or  general   printing  of  any   kind.      Write   us   to-day. 

Warwick  Bros.  &  Rutter,  Limited,  toronto.^canada 
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SAFES  and  VAULTS 

HAVE  STOOD  THE  TEST 

They  have  passed  through  all  of  the 
big  Canadian  Fires  during  the  last 
forty  years  without  a  single  loss  to 
contents.  A  record  which  is  worthy 
of  note. 

YOU  INSURE  YOUR  PROPERTY! 

Why  not  protect  those  valuables  on  which  you  cannot  get  insurance 
such  as  your  books,  deeds,  bonds,  policies,  jewelry,  etc.,  by  keeping 
them  in  a  G.  &  McC.  CO.  FIRE-PROOF  SAFE  OR  VAULT. 

A  CANADIAN-MADE  SAFE  OF  REAL  MERIT 
—ASK    FOR    OUR    BIG    ILLUSTRATED    CATALOGUE    M-32— 

The    Goldie    &    McCulloch    Co.,    Limited 

Head  Office  and  Works:-GALT.  ONTARIO.  CANADA 

Toronto  Office —  Western  Branch — 

1101-2  Traders  Bank  Bldg.  248  McDermott  Ave.,  Winnipej,  Man 
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LIMITED 
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Get  Eight  Miles  Extra  f;°' 


'rom  Each  Ga'- 
of  C  asoline 

LBSGASS,  a  new  device,  is  guaranteed  to  give  three 
to  eight  additional  mDes  per  gallon,  greatly  in- 
creases power  of  any  gasoline  engine.  Enables  all 
cars  to  creep  at  less  than  five  miles  an  hour  on 
high  gear.  INSTALLED  BY  ANY  ONE,  IN  TEN 
MINUTES.  Pays  for  itself  many,  many  times  over 
in  gasoline  saved  and  greater  engine  efficiency— No 
attention— will  last  longer  than  your  engine. 
Try  it  for  ten  days  at  our  risk — only  $3.00 
prepaid.  Full  particulars  mailed  on  re- 
quest.    Name  ear  when   ordering. 

NORTHERN    AMERICAN    MFG.    CO. 

910  Somerset  Bide.       Winnipeg,  Man.,  Can. 
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Advantages  derived 

from  wearing 


at  all  times  and  in  all  seasons. 

SURE  PROTECTION  against  sudden 
changes  of  temperature. 

Better  Health  and  More  Comfort 

Wool  is  the  only  natural  clothing  for  the 
body,  provides  perfect  ventilation  t)  the 
skin,  is  a  slow  heat  conductor,  and  pro- 
tects equally  from  Heat  and  Cold. 
'  'Jaeger  Pure  Wool' '  Garments  can  be 
had  in  many  different  weights,  and  are 
ideally  suited  for  all  climates  and  all 
temperatures. 

A  fully  illustrated  catalogue  and  Dr. 
Jaeger's  Healtli  Culture  will  be  sent  free 
on  application  to: 

Dr.  Jaeger  *^^;j,:Tr'""  co.umiud 

TORONTO  MONTREAL  WINNIPEG 

Incorporufed  in  England  in  188.3  with 
liritiah  Capital  for  the  British  Empire. 


an  electrolytic  copper  refinery  at  Trail. 
This  means  that  copper  will  be  refined  in 
British  Columbia,  and  by  this  means  at 
least  $2,000,000  will  be  paid  in  transpor- 
tation. Hitherto  the  blister  copper  has 
been  sent  to  eastern  refineries,  not  in  Can- 
ada, but  in  the  United  States.  The  Con- 
solidated Mining  and  Smelting  Company 
through  the  influence  of  the  war  has  add- 
ed equipment  that  enables  new  lines  not 
hitherto  produced  in  Canada  to  be  made. 
But  it  is  not  the  only  industry  to  do  that. 
The  Dominion  Iron  and  Steel  Company  at 
Sydney  has  established  chemical  plants 
the  profits  from  which  are  said  to  be  now 
practically  at  the  rate  of  $1,000,000  a 
year.  At  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  at  Hamilton 
and  other  points  the  producing  resources 
are  being  vastly  strengthened.  Under 
normal  conditions  to  do  the  same  thing, 
capital  would  have  to  be  raised  at  a  very 
high  cost.  At  present,  however,  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  nation  require  that  these 
additions  of  so  important  a  character 
must  be  made  and  are  being  made  at  the 
public  expense.  True  it  is  that  they  are 
to  serve  war  exigencies,  but  when  their 
usefulness  in  this  respect  is  over  they 
will  be  very  great  factors  in  extending 
Canadian  trade  in  times  of  peace.  In 
manufacturing  centres  it  is  recognized 
how  very  important  it  is  that  copper  and 
spelter  should  be  refined  and  made  avail- 
able for  so  many  different  classes  of 
manufactures  in  Canada.  When  the  war 
is  over  the  basis  will  have  been  perfected 
for  a  multitude  of  small  industries.  All 
this  means  greater  readiness  on  the  part 
of  Canada  to  turn  to  account,  in  the  days 
of  peace,  the  great  natural  wealth  it  is  her 
good  luck  to  possess. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  there  has 
been  steady  accumulation  of  savings  by 
the  Canadian  people.  To  go  back  no  fur- 
ther than  January,  1915,  we  find  that  the 

chartered  banks  carried  as 
Canadian  savings  deposits  $667,000,- 

People  Con-  000.  From  that  time  until 
tinue  to  Save  the  end  of  December  of 
Money  that     year     there     was     a 

steady  increase,  the  total 
then  being  $721,000,000.  There  was  a 
slight  recession  in  June  of  that  year  but 
that  was  the  only  month  when  a  decline 
was  shown.  In  January  1916  savings  fell 
off  about  $6,000,000,  which  no  doubt  was 
due  to  the  subscriptions  to  the  war  loan 
at  that  time.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  Government  asked  for  $50,000,000  and 
got  $100,000,000.  February  of  this  year 
witnessed  an  increase  of  $14,000,000,  and 
at  the  end  of  March  another  $10,000,000, 
or  in  two  months  $24,000,000.  At  the  end 
of  April  when  the  Government  statement 
is  issued,  it  will  not  be  at  all  surprising 
if  savings  deposits  alone  do  not  reach  the 
figure  of  $750,000,000.  Within  the  year 
the  increase  in  this  class  of  deposits  alone 
in  the  chartered  banks  reached  $62,000,- 
000.  There  has  been,  however,  an  in- 
crease in  deposits  in  other  institutions  as 
well.  From  the  returns  of  about  twenty- 
seven  savings  companies  doing  business  in 
Canada  the  writer  has  compared  the  sav- 
ings at  the  end  of  December,  1915,  with 
those  of  December  last,  and  the  increase 
is  approximately  12  per  cent.,  or  from 
$20,000,000  to  $24,000,000.    The  Canada 


I'ermanent  at  the  end  of  the  year  had  on 
deposit  $6,013,897  as  compared  with  $5,- 
250,765  at  the  end  of  1914.  The  Huron  & 
Erie  Loan  Company  had  on  deposit  at 
the  close  of  last  year  $2,394,623  as  com- 
pared with  $2,012,155  at  the  end  of  the 
previous  year.  If  we  turn,  however,  to 
the  actual  cash  on  hand  which  the  said 
twenty-seven  companies  had,  we  find  that 
they  had  in  their  tills  at  the  end  of  the 
year  $8,500,000  as  compared  with  $6,250,- 
000  at  the  close  of  the  previous  year.  Not 
only  are  the  banks  well  stocked  with  cash 
but  our  other  financial  institutions  are 
also.  It  is  quite  evident,  therefore,  that  if 
the  Government  comes  to  the  country  for 
another  domestic  loan  that  it  will  be  read- 
ily taken  up. 

But  to  turn  to  another  class  of  com- 
pany to  which  we  have  become  accustomed 
to  regard  as  always  being  in  debt  to  the 
bank.  And  so  they  were.  At  the  end  of 
last  year,  however,  they  had,  instead,  cf  a 
debit,  a  credit  balance  of  very  considerable 
proportions.  Some  one  has  gone  to  the 
trouble  to  compile  the  cash  assets  of  a 
number  of  industrial  companies  as  at  the 
end  of  the  years  1914  and  1915,  as  here- 
with : 


Company. 

1915. 

1914. 

National   Steel   Car    . 

. .  ..$        i2,230 

$       6.513 

A.   Macdonald   Co.    . . 

62,722 

33,S9f. 

Steel  Co.  of  Canada 

382,691 

99,407 

Can.   Falrbauks-Morse 

308,083 

120,436 

Standard   Chem.  &   Ir 

on.          14,614 

Can.   Con.   Rubber   .. 

71,180 

57,363 

Illinois    Traction    . . . 

163,451 

148,092 

Can.   Westiugbouse    . 

...     1,078,253 

812,779 

Can.   General   Electric 

477,631 

82,884 

Rlordon  Pulp  &  Pap( 

;r..        138,701 

«),900 

Winnipeg   Elec.   Ry. 

182,448 

13,922 

Canada  S.S.   Lines   .. 

138,054 

1S1,.566 

Penmans  Limited   ... 

166,378 

21,621 

Dom.  Power  &  Trans 

33,680 

7,593 

Canadian   Cotton    

1,811 

406 

Dominion   Linens    ... 

12,569 

629 

Bell   Telephone    

. . .     2,160,732 

1,512,534 

Sban-inigan    W.    &    P 

435,573 

107,350 

Smart-Woods    Co.    . . 

6,530 

2,.524 

Inter.   Nickel  Co.    . . . 

. . .     4,457,398 

1,907,*&'^ 

Canada    Cement    

610,459 

7,048 

St.  Law.  &  Chi.   Nav. 

385,714 

8,229 

Ford  Co.  of  Canada 

. . .     2,609,998 

1,2.>7,032 

N.S.   Steel  &  Coal    .. 

566,189 

13.1S6 

Standard   Reliance  M 

138,403 

114,170 

('an.  Foun.  &  Forginj 

ts . .        257,832 

Toronto    Railways    .. 

572,134 

819,347 

$15,245,458      $7,«27.«2< 

We  have  not  checked  all  the  foregoing 
figures,  but  as  several  examined  were 
found  to  be  correct,  the  balance  was  ac- 
cepted as  being  so.  They  indicate  the  very 
great  change  that  has  been  effected  in  the 
position  of  many  of  the  leading  industries 
of  the  Dominion  and  it  is  because  they 
have  been  able  to  turn  to  good  account  so 
much  of  the  natural  wealth  the  country 
possesses.  We  are  not  unmindful  of  ihe 
fact  that  in  some  classes  of  industries, 
notably  the  textiles,  there  is  a  great  dearth 
of  certain  classes  of  raw  material,  dyes, 
etc.  But  while  these  are  hard  to  get  the 
big  essentials  are  available.  Our  paper 
may  lose  much  of  its  whiteness  which  in 
times  of  smiling  peace  is  so  much  in  re- 
quest but  in  times  of  stress  the  clayey  ap- 
pearance is  tolerated  and  becomes  ac- 
ceptable with  usage. 
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Canada   it   is   admitted,    depends   very 
much  on  the  farmer.     It  is  true  that  the 
city   man   and   the   city 
Farmers  Never     woman    regard    him  as 
Had  Better  impossible.    The  former 

Outlool:  says   that   he    is    never 

satisfied,  and  the  other 
says  that  he  always  wants  too  much  for 
the  eggs  and  other  produce  that  he  brings 
i  to  the  city  home.     In  their  hearts,  either 
j  of  the  home  or  the  economists,  the  farmer 
I  is  the  man  on     whom     the     present  and 
I  future  of  the  country  is  based.     To-day 
I'he  gets  for  his  hogs  about  $11  per  cwt., 
as    compared    with    $8.50    a    year    ago. 
i  Whether  hay  or  cattle  the  prices  are  high- 
er.    Cereals  are  somewhat  lower  than  a 
t;year   ago,   but   they   are    still   above   the 
i| average.     From  month  to  month  the  ex- 
;' ports  of  the  country,  originating  with  the 
iifarm   home,   will   be  very  much   greater 
than   they   are   usually,   and   this   means 
(I  money  for  the  homemakers  of  every  coun- 
';  try  side.    It  may  be  said  that  the  farmers 
;:  will  have  to  pay  high  prices  for  the  things 
:[  he  needs.  All  round,  prices  are  very  much 
i  higher.     Theoretically  that  may  be  true. 
;'  But  the    shrewdness    of    the    farmer  in 
1  trade,   whether  the   selling  of  a   cow   or 
[)  cabbage,  is  of  the  same  kin  that  makes 
I;  him  avoid  purchases  when  prices  are  high. 
[■  What  is  there,  when  it  comes  to  a  show 
\  down,  that  the  farmer  has  to  buy?    He  is 
more  in  the  habit  of  "making  things  do," 
and  "getting  things  done"  without  outlay 
than  city  people  and  this  accounts  for  his 
being  able  to  save  more  in  times  of  high 
prices  and  times  of  stress.    It  is  the  rural 
frugality    that    is    the    backbone    of  the 
country's  financial  soundness. 

There  is  one  great  danger  ahead  of 
Canada  and  it  is  that  the  earners  of  the 
high  wages  will  not  economize  but  waste 
away  their  earnings  in  pastimes  and  fri- 
volities that  keep  other  people  from  doing 
useful  work.  If,  for  instance,  all  the 
cinemas  were  closed  what  a  number  of 
men  and  women  would  be  released  for 
more  useful  work  at  this  time,  and  what 
would  be  lost?  Nothing  of  value.  What 
educative  work  is  being  done  by  the  pic- 
ture show  is  more  than  offset  by  the  fool- 
ishness that  is  cinemaed  into  the  heads 
already  too  prone  to  frivolity.  But  there 
are  luxuries  which  eat  up  national  wealth 
and  vitality  to  a  more  alarming  extent 
than  the  picture  show,  and  it  is  against 
them  the  country  will  have  to  be  on  its 
jtuard  if  the  present  prosperity  is  going 
to  add  to  commercial  stability. 

If  the  people  can  be  induced  to  hang  on 
to  their  savings,  and  live  as  economically 
as  possible  there  will  be  no  reason  to  be 
anxious  with  regard  to  what  will  happen 
at  the  close  of  the  war.  There  will  be  no 
reason  to  be  anxious,  economically  spoak 
ing,  during  the  war.  But  if  we  allow  our 
public  debts  to  pile  up  as  we  waste  our 
substance  in  unnecessary  extravagance 
the  end  of  prosperity  will  be  brought  very 
much  nearer.  Sound  business  is  better 
than  "roaring"  business.  When  people 
waste  their  earnings  and  make  businesti 
"roar"  for  a  time,  a  quick  reaction  brings 
remorse.  The  war  is  making  business 
"roar"  for  the  time  being,  and  if  while  do- 
ing our  best  under  the  circumstances  pro- 
fit is  made,  that  profit  should  be  saved  as 
a  reserve  against  the  next  great  change, 
the  character  of  which  the  wisest  do  not 
pretend  to  foresee. 
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The  Anatomy  of  Love 

Continued  from  page  10 

so  much  more  influence  with  her  than  the 
rest  of  us  have." 

The  Professor  of  Anthropologry  wheel- 
ed about  suddenly. 

"I  have  no  influence  with  Miss  Appleby 
— I  don't  think  anyone  on  this  wide  green 
earth  has  any  influence  with  Anne 
Appleby." 

■LJ  IS  nerves  might  be  bad,  but  there 
■n.  were  reasons  for  it.  He  had  his 
own  ideas  about  the  sophomoric  habit  of 
all  such  circuitous  molestation — it  was  I 
a  relic  of  the  Stone  Age.  He  hated  to  b( 
ridiculed.  For  one  morning,  during  Mac 
raven's  absence,  it  seems,  the  Fellow  in 
Mathematics,  in  passing,  had  distinctly 
beheld  Miss  Appleby  stoop  and  press  her 
lips  to  an  open  book  on  the  Professor  of 
Anthropology's  study  table.  It  was  an 
action  so  unlooked  for,  so  unaccountably 
mysterious,  from  the  psychological  stand- 
point, that  the  indiscreet  Fellow  in  Mathe- 
matics had  talked  it  over  with  the  As- 
sociate Professor  in  Philosophy. 

"Why,  I  thought,"  said  Taussig,  in- 
nocently, "that  it  was  you  who  stopped 
her  subscribing  that  five  thousand  dol- 
lars to  the  Chaeronean  Restoration 
Fund?" 

"I  did — she  might  just  as  well  have 
thrown  her  money  into  the  river!" 

"That's  where  Ramsdell  said  he'd  like 
to  throw  young  Sewell!  But  I'm  sure 
Miss  Appleby  would  listen  to  a  word 
from  you." 

The  ridiculousness  of  the  picture  of 
such  an  appeal  was  too  much  for  Macrav- 
en's  over- taxed  nerves. 

"I've  told  Dodson,  my  man,  to  admit 
Miss  Anne  Appleby  to  these  rooms  on 
no  consideration!"  he  cried. 

"But  she  goes  eversrwhere  in  Amboro! 
You  can't  quarrel  with  a  woman  who 
claims  no  less  than  thirteen  blood  and 
marriage  relationships  on  the  teaching- 
staff  alone.  And  besides  all  that,  she's 
your  own  cousin!" 

"Pardon  me — my  step-sister's  husband's 
second  cousin !" 

"But  surely,  when  she  looked  after  you 

— I  mean  brought  you  that  black  currant 

jam  last  winter,  when  you  had  influenza 
» 

"She  brings  black  currant  jam  to  every 
member  of  the  staff,  when  he  has  in- 
fluenza!" J 

"Well,  when  you  were  having  her — "  I 
"Again  pardon  me — Miss  Appleby' 
brought  that  jam  against  my  obvious  and 
expressed  desires.  Not  only  that,  but 
when  I  was  quite  weak — not  altogether 
myself,  I  mean — she  dictatorily  insisted 
that  I  should  eat  it." 

"It  was  remarkably  good  jam!"  said 
Taussig,  reminiscently. 

The  Professor  of  Anthropology  closed 
his  open  ink-well  with  a  tart  suddenness 
that  seemed  to  imply  that  life  could  know 
no  greater  joy  and  relief  than  impris- 
oning within  that  same  ink-well  both 
Anne  Appleby  and  her  jam,  for  all  time. 

"Well,"  said  Taussig,  rising,  "I  merely 
wanted   to   mention   the  fact  that   Miss 
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ppleby  would  call  herself,  to-morrow,  to 
ilk  it  over  with  you." 

"Then  I  shan't  see  her!"  cried  Mac- 
aven. 

"She  will  argue  you  out  of  that,"  said 
aussig,  from  the  doorway,  with  a  wag 
f  the  head,  "the  same  as  she  did  about 
ne  vivisecting!     She  always  does!" 

CHAPTER  II 

ODIOUS  ANNE 

iXT'HEN  the  Professor  of  Anthropol- 
^  '  ogy  returned  to  his  rooms  from  the 
'resident's  office,  early  the  next  day,  he 
lund  Anne  Appleby  awaiting  him.  She 
as  in  his  big  brown-leather  reading 
hair,  idly  twirling  her  long  gloves.  Her 
alf-closed  eyes  were  fixed  on  his  ceiling, 
.here  a  spider-web  showed  above  the 
lectrolier,  and  on  her  black  waist,  just 
nder  her  little  pear-like  chin,  reposed 
vivid  cluster  of  Roman  jonquils. 
"Good  morning,  O  King  of  Knowledge !" 
aid  Anne,  with  her  meekest  bow,  folding 
er  hands. 
That  was  a  mocking  way  of  Anne's 
hich  had  always  left  Macraven  more  or 
»8S  afraid  of  her.  He  wondered,  in  a 
udden  little  panic,  just  what  Dodson 
ould  have  been  saying  to  her.  For  Anne, 
irith  all  her  funereal  blacks,  with  all  her 
liety,  he  tenaciously  held,  was  still  un- 
ubjugated  and  frivolous.  She  had  never 
obered  down.  It  had  pleased  him  might- 
ly,  once,  to  think  that  Anne  had  adopted 
o  many  of  his  ideas  as  to  the  weaker 
ex,  that  at  his  instigation  she  had 
schewed  barbaric  jewelry,  and  for- 
worn plumage  in  her  headgear,  and  ex- 
•ressed  a  horror  of  adorning  herself  in 
he  primitive  colors.  That  was  in  the 
•arly  and  unsophisticated  days  of  "Woman 
Retrogressive,"  when  his  knowledge  of 
he  sex  was  merely  an  empiric  and  abs- 
ract  one.  In  fact,  he  had  been  so  car- 
'ied  away  by  that  discipleship  that  he  had 
•ashly  proposed  marriage  to  the  quite 
itartled  Anne,  who  promptly  refused  him, 
•n  the  ground,  she  said,  that  he  was  an 
ignostic,  and  that  she  herself  was  too 
roung  to  marry.  That  had  been  seven 
ong  years  earlier  in  his  career,  and  Anne 
lad  seemingly  accepted  single  life  with  a 
itrange  and  gentle  placidity.  Yet  during 
ill  that  time  he  had  felt  mysteriously  ap- 
wehensive  of  this  calm-eyed  young  lady 
tHo  vacillated,  in  her  relation  to  him,  be- 
;ween  that  of  a  brusquely  solicitous  older 
dster  to  that  of  a  mildly  chastening  young 
Bother.  He  remembered  only  too  well 
Aat  it  was  a  law  of  Nature  to  chloi-oform 
ler  victims,  as  it  were,  before  accomplish- 
ng  the  great  cosmic  processes,  and  he 
lad  always,  since  adopting  the  firm-fixed 
esolution  that  the  celibate  life  was  the 
)nly  path  through  which  he  might  reach 
lis   scholastic   ends,   fought   fiercely   and 

ijstubbornly  against  that  subtly,  anaesthet- 
"  |>zing  influence  which  Anne  seemed  to  shed 

"around  her.  Not  that,  even  in  his  most 
■"elf-candid  moments,  he  had  ever  flatter- 
'i  his  vanity  with  the  thought  that  Anne 
vas  slinging  her.self  at  his  head.  And  to- 
iay,  of  all  days,  his  sense  of  release  from 
iong-existing  obligations  was  so  embold- 
ening that  as  she  sat  there  idly  twirling 
her  gloves  in  her  hand,  he  tvfrned  to  her 
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and  ventured  the  remark  that  she  was 
looking  uncommonly  well. 

"Thanks,"  said  Anne,  diffidently,  witli 
her  eyes  still  on  the  cobweb. 

MACRAVEN  noticed,  too,  as  he  step- 
ped to  his  study  table,  that  one  of 
his  empty  and  neglected  vases — they  were 
of  Ktruscan  bronze — was  filled  with  a 
heavy  cluster  of  the  same  wonderful  yel- 
low flower  that  Anne  herself  was  wearing. 
For  some  unfathomable  reason  a  brick- 
red  color  slowly  crept  up  to  the  young 
Professor's  high  white  temples,  as  he  sat 
looking  at  them. 

"They  were  simply  going  to  waste  in 
my  hot-house,"  explained  Anne,  with  a 
shrug.  "And  this  room  of  yours  is  always 
so  dowdy,  you  know!" 

Macraven  remembered,  pensively,  two 
or  more  occasions  on  which  the  scrupu- 
lous-minded Anne  had  essayed  to  put 
his  desk  to  rights.  Her  intentions,  of 
course,  had  been  of  the  best.  But  a  stud- 
ent's work-table,  he  felt,  was  scarcely  to 
be  treated  the  same  as  a  sewing-room 
floor.  He  looked  at  the  flowers;  then  he 
looked  at  Anne;  then  he  looked  back  at 
the  flowers  again. 

"Tt'g  very  good  of  you,"  he  said  relent- 
in  gly. 

"It's  rather  good  of  you  to  take  them," 
answered  Anne,  with  her  preoccupied 
smile,  looking  about  the  walls  to  see  if 
there  were  dust  on  his  picture  frames. 

"Why  didn't  you  have  that  second  win- 
dow cut  in  your  sleeping-room?"  she  sud- 
denly demanded. 

"The  building  is  not  mine,"  parried 
Macraven,  almost  irritably. 

"But  your  lungs  are  your  own,"  said 
Anne,  mildly.  Then  she  sighed.  "There's 
one  thing  nice  about  a  woman-hater.  He 
always  tells  you  the  truth,  whether  he 
means  to  or  not." 

The  Professor  of  Anthropology  looked 
at  Anne,  apprehensively.  He  sometimes 
found  it  hard  to  understand  that  enig- 
matic young  lady,  for  all  her  appearance 
of  brusque  straightforwardness.  He  was 
about  to  speak;  then  he  decided  that  sil- 
ence was  golden. 

"You're  going  away,"  said  Anne,  with 
conviction. 

Anne's  intuitions,  at  times,  were  start- 
ling. 

"Yes,  I  want  a  rest,"  said  Macraven. 

"I  know  it,"  said  Anne,  simply.  She 
seemed  to  be  struggling  with  a  momen- 
tary temptation  towards  candor. 

"Couldn't  I  pack  for  you?"  she  de- 
manded. Anne,  strange  to  say,  was  the 
type  of  woman  that  takes  an  unreason- 
able and  implacable  delight  in  the  exercise 
of  the  domestic  attributes.  She  had  even 
once  insisted  on  sewing  buttons  on  for  the 
Fellow  in  Mathematics.  "Why  couldn't 
I  pack  for  you?"  she  implored. 

"You  could  do  it  only  over  Dodson's 
dead  body,  I'm  afraid,"  explained  Mac- 
raven, uneasily.  He  always  felt  afraid 
of  Anne  in  that  imploring  mood.  "Dod- 
son  is  leaving  me  to-morrow." 

"Well,  there's  one  thing  I  want  you  to 
do  for  me,"  said  Anne,  suddenly  sitting 
up  straight  and  turning  on  him  the  soft 
artillery  of  her  solemn  smile. 


"And  that  is?" 

"I  want  you  to  be  easy  on  Dickie 
Sewell." 

"And  who  is  Dickie  Sewell?" 

"Merely  the  young  man  on  whose  pros- 
trate body  you  wish  to  erect  your  reputa- 
tion for  terr-r-rible  sternness." 

"If  young  Sewell  has  broken  the  rules 
of  this  college,  he  must  suffer  according- 
ly." 

"Yes,  but  supposing  it's  going  to  hurt 
somebody  who  is  very  near  and  dear  to 
you?"  persisted  Anne. 

"Good  heavens,  are  you  in  love  with 
young  Sewell  too?"  demanded  Macraven. 

"Thanks  awfully,"  said  Anne,  purring 
a  little  mockingly,  "I  never  really  knew 
you  felt  that  way  about  me." 

She  grew  suddenly  sober,  with  an  elo- 
quent little  outthrust  of  her  upturned 
hands.  "Instead  of  being  merely  just,  be 
generous,  this  one  time." 

Macraven  tried  to  explain  to  her  the 
meaning  and  purport  of  impersonal  Duty. 

"But  I  know  he  would  be  grateful," 
said  Anne,  inconsequentially,  "it  would 
mean  so  much  to  him."  Almost  as  much 
as  it  meant  to  poor  Waggles! 

'TpHE  Dean  of  Amboro  smiled  a  little 
-*-  wearily.  It  was  an  old  cry,  that;  it 
always  did  mean  so  much  to  them,  and 
they  were  all  so  ready  to  be  grateful !  So 
many  times,  now,  year  after  year,  they 
had  come  to  him  for  help,  and  had  pleaded 
their  cause,  and  passed  out  into  the  world, 
without  so  much  as  an  open  word  of  grati- 
tude. He  did  not  resent  it — he  resented 
only  the  disillusionment  it  brought  to  his 
own  breast. 

"There  is  nothing  I  can  do,"  he  said,  a 
little  wearily. 

A  fleeting  look  of  pity  crept  into  Anne's 
eyes,  at  the  lines  of  fatigue  on  his  face. 
That  look  in  her  eyes  made  him  very 
guarded  and  watchful. 

"That  is  all  I  ask,  you  see,"  she  cried, 
with  another  of  her  sudden  changes  of 
tone.  "That  is  all  that  will  be  necessary 
— just  to  do  nothing."  Then  she  added, 
softly,  "I've  attended  to  all  the  rest  of 
the  faculty!" 

He  would  have  laughed,  had  he  been 
more  at  his  ease.  When  he  looked  up 
again  she  had  risen  and  was  standing 
above  him,  with  her  hand  outstretched. 

"Good-bye,"  she  said.  "Have  a  good 
rest,  and  a  jolly  time!" 

And  before  he  realized  it  she  had  flut- 
tered out,  and  the  room  was  empty.  As 
he  sat  there,  deep  in  thought,  with  the 
tips  of  his  long  fingers  held  lightly  to- 
gether, he  first  tried  to  recall  their  talk, 
and  then  tried  to  reframe  in  his  mind  her 
face  as  she  had  looked  down  at  him. 

TT  was  not  an  easy  face  to  visualize.  His 
^  wandering  eye,  chancing  to  fall  on  the 
last  page  of  his  manuscript,  brought  him 
back  to  the  world  of  actualities.  And 
once  more  beholding  that  world  from  the 
serene  and  tranquil  heights  of  the  scien- 
tific mind,  he  was,  as  of  old,  possessed  of 
some  vague  impression  that  he  was  a 
party  to  some  dim  and  mysterious  duel, 
that  there  was  some  vast  yet  silent  con- 
spiracy of  forces  designing  to  frustrate 
and  overthrow  his  natural  man's  passion 
for  absolute  and  unqualified  liberty.    In 
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other  words,  he  felt  mortally  and  fool- 
ishly afraid  of  this  young  lady  who  had 
just  so  calmly  and  so  sedately  said  good- 
bye to  him.  He  was  even  glad  of  his  im- 
pending migration,  for  with  it  came  a 
vague  sense  of  escape,  an  impression  of 
evading  some  final  issue  as  yet  undefined. 

For  Anne  Appleby  was  a  woman  of 
twenty-seven,  unmarried,  and  of  inde- 
pendent means.  An  open  brow,  not  alto- 
gether untouched  with  its  mysterious 
serenities,  bore  testimony  to  the  full  in- 
tellectual control  of  that  bodily  warmth 
which  the  rich  yet  softly  turned  lips  only 
too  eloquently  confessed.  Yet  this  mouth 
was  both  tender  and  humorous.  Her  eyes 
were  grey,  large  and  intelligent.  Un- 
scrupulous in  her  efforts  towards  the  en- 
gagement of  affection,  since  with  that  in- 
vincible ally  she  had  long  since  learned 
she  could  best  control  people,  she  was 
still  courageous  enough  to  make  enemies 
for  the  sake  of  a  friend,  or  to  shock 
friends  for  the  sake  of  an  enemy.  There 
was  a  tradition  in  Amboro  that  either  the 
Field  Captain  or  the  Class  President  of 
each  term  for  eleven  years  back  had  duly 
but  hopelessly  proposed  to  her,  and  had, 
of  course,  been  promptly  yet  tenderly  re- 
jected. 

Not  that  Anne  was  a  coquette  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  that  odious  word.  It  had 
always  seemed  to  be  her  sportsman-like 
principle  to  kill  only  what  was  needed  for 
camp — she  could  surrender  to  no  impulse 
for  slaughter  for  the  mere  sake  of  the  kill- 
ing. She  was  still  young  enough  to  talk 
with  her  contented  victims  as  a  sister 
might,  and  yet  quite  oldish  enough  to  act 
towards  them  as  a  mother  should — an 
elusive  and  unstable  association  which 
seldom  tended  toward  peace  of  mind  in 
the  objects  of  her  keenly  impersonal  soli- 
citude. Yet  Anne,  at  times,  could  be  the 
soul  of  sobriety;  she  was  reserved  even  to 
a  primness;  her  indiscretions  were  open 
ones,  and  usually  due  to  a  mingling  of 
carelessly  defiant  impulse  and  a  warm- 
hearted and  ever-active  domesticity.  In 
fact,  so  wide  were  her  relationships  by 
blood  and  marriage,  so  ready  were  her 
sympathies,  and  so  numerous  even  the 
army  of  infants  named  after  her — so  went 
the  Amboro  tradition — that  for  seven 
years  and  moi'e  the  passing  away  of  some 
namesake  or  kindred  had  kept  Anne  Ap- 
pleby in  a  state  of  continuous  mourning. 
There  were  those  who  held  that  it  was  all 
because  she  thought  she  looked  best  in 
black — for  Anne's  funebrial  gowns  could 
not  be  called  that  mourning  of  concession 
which  goes  in  delicate  purples  shading 
off  to  soft  French  greys.  They  were  al- 
ways of  a  stern  and  uncompromising 
black.  Macraven  had  often  wondered  if  it 
was  not  this  sombreness  of  costume  which 
accentuated  Anne's  frivolity  of  mind.  For 
Anne  in  black  had  always  seemed  as  in- 
congruous to  him  as  a  Watteau  Shep- 
erdess  in  a  gloomy  Rembrandt  frame. 


CHAPTER  III 

THE  CROSSING  INTO  ARCADIA 

-KJI  ACRAVEN,  with  his  butterfly  nets 
^^^  and  his  microscopes  beside  him, 
peered  uneasily  up  and  down  the  lonely 
little  station  platform.  The  way  train  had 
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already  crept  and  rumbled  off  on  its  lan- 
guid course,  and  was  now  nothing  more 
than  a  plume  of  smoke  above  the  pulsat- 
ing, sun-steeped  track.  From  a  nearby 
clover-field,  in  full  bloom,  echoed  the  call 
of  bob-o-links.  From  somewhere  in  the 
remoter  distance  came  the  sound  of 
pounding;  then  a  dog  barked,  and  the 
morning  grew  silent  again. 

A  sense  of  the  unreality  of  things  crept 
over  Macraven.  He  felt  not  so  much  that 
he  had  just  emerged  from  a  provincial 
day-coach,  but  that  he  had  passed  over 
that  Nonacrian  stream  which  once  sep- 
arated the  world  of  the  living  from  the 
world  of  sleep. 

The  only  figure  in  sight,  he  finally  de- 
termined, was  that  of  a  much  bewhis- 
kered  and  ferret-eyed  workman,  placidly 
squatting  beside  a  can  of  kerosene  and  a 
row  of  track-lamps,  at  the  far  end  of  the 
bald  little  platform.  Macraven's  succeed- 
ing discovery  was  that  this  workman  was 
smoking  a  corn-cob  pipe,  without  the 
slightest  signs  of  anxiety,  within  two  feet 
of  the  huge  can  labelled  "Kerosene."  The 
traveller's  final  realization  was  that  this 
workman,  as  he  smoked  away  and  wiped 
at  his  lamps  with  a  handful  of  cotton- 
waste,  was  eyeing  him  both  covertly  and 
quizzically. 

"Can  you  tell  me  if  I  am  right  in  as- 
suming that  this  is  Cedar  Hills?"  asked 
Macraven,  weighed  down  by  the  loneliness 
of  the  place,  and  some  wordless  sense  of 
impending  calamity. 

"It  be!"  responded  the  lamp-cleaner, 
with  a  gently  forgiving  nod  towards  the 
station  sign,  where  the  name  stood  in  let- 
ters a  foot  high. 

"Are  you  aware  that  that  is  coal-oil 
you're  smoking  over?"  demanded  the  man 
of  science. 

"I  be!"  And  he  indulged  in  an  equally 
forgiving  nod  towards  the  sign  that  dec- 
orated the  side  of  the  can.  Macraven  shut 
his  teeth. 

"If  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  fruit-farm 
of  Doctor  Ezra  Shotwell  lies  somewhere 
about  this  neighborhood?" 

"It  do!" 

"Then  would  you  please  tell  me  about 
how  far  away?" 

The  lamp-cleaner  sat  and  studied  for  a 
moment  or  two. 

"•Bout  four  mile!" 

'X*HE  distant  sound  of  hammering 
-*•  broke  forth  again,  and  a  dog  barked 
dismally  once  more  through  the  morning 
quietness.  All  the  world,  it  seemed  to  the 
Dean  of  Amboro,  had  fallen  asleep.  He 
thought  of  the  tourists  and  summer  vis- 
itors who  would  soon  be  crowding  across 
the  campus  at  Amboro,  climbing  the 
tower,  companionably  about  the  old  sun- 
dial in  the  little  Deanery  garden.  Then  he 
turned  back  to  his  uncommunicative  com- 
panion. 

"Could  you  tell  me  the  best  way  of  get- 
ting there?" 

The  young  Professor  of  Anthropology 
was  beginning  to  resent  the  look  of  gentle 
yet  pitying  curiosity  dominating  the 
other's  gaze. 

"Be  yuh  goin'  there?" 

"I  he!"  retorted  the  Professor,  exas- 
perated. 


The  old  lamp-cleaner  slowly  wheeled 
about,  and  pointed  to  a  clump  of  willows 
beyond  the  clover-field. 

"The  Harkins  boy  is  waitin'  for  yuh 
there  with  the  Shotwell  team,  I  guess 
Scart  to  death  o'  the  train,  he  says.  Ain't 
takin'  no  chances  on  another  runaway!" 

Even  as  he  spoke  a  prancing  bay  team, 
with  heads  high  and  ears  forward, 
emerged  from  the  shadow  of  the  willows. 
Macraven  looked  at  them  with  gathering 
distrust.  The  youth  who  was  holding  the 
reins  could  have  been  little  more  than 
twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age.  The 
Professor  promptly  decided  that  if  only 
four  miles  separated  him  from  the  Shot- 
well  farm,  across  the  open  country,  he 
preferred  to  walk. 

"Air  yuh  the  man  from  Amboro  they 
was  lookin'  for  yisterday?"  languidly  in- 
quired the  lamp-cleaner. 

"Yesterday?"  echoed  Macraven,  ir 
alarm.  "Surely  I  wired  the  right  date!'' 
He  peered  through  his  pocket  note-book, 
with  a  sigh  of  distress.  His  friend  viewed 
him  with  forbearance  modified  by  com- 
passion, slowly  wagging  his  head  up  and 
down. 

"She  said  as  yuh  might  be  a  little 
queer-like." 

"Who  said  I'd  be  'queer-like'?"  de- 
manded the  other. 

"That  gurl  o'  Shotwell's.  She  druv 
through  with  that  team  o'  bays  o'  theirs 
yisterday.  Waited  a  hull  hour  and  a 
half  for  the  up  train.  When  the  train 
did  pull  in,  that  team  o'  hers  run  away, 
lickety-split.  Smashed  a  hind  spring 
afore  the  gurl  could  git  'em  sawed  ofF'n 
the  wind!" 

"But  was  she  hurt?" 

"No,  but  she  was  mad!"  He  wagged 
his  head  again,  in  silent  memory  of  the 
scene.  "She's  a  high-stepper,  that  gurl! 
Then  she  cooled  down,  and  said  I  was  to 
hev  yuh  sent  over  to  the  farm  if  yuh  got 
in  when  nobody  was  'round — said  I  was 
to  try  and  git  some  little  wits  in  my 
head — he-he — and  look  out  for  a  middle- 
aged  gen'lemen  with  long  legs!" 

An  inconsequential  feeling  of  irritabil- 
ity crept  over  the  young  Professor  of 
Anthropology.  He  was,  obviously,  in  the 
land  of  the  Barbaroi,  where  worth  went 
unrecognized.  It  further  annoyed  him  to 
think  that  he  could  surrender  to  such  a 
mood.  But  even  the  scientific  mind,  he 
finally  sighed,  as  he  left  instructions  for 
the  Harkins  boy  to  carry  his  traps  on  to 
the  farm,  while  he  followed  on  foot,  even 
the  scientific  mind  was  not  yet  absolutely 
detached  from  those  transliminal  ebulli- 
tions, those  atavistic  emotions  so  persis- 
tent and  racial  in  man.  A  walk  of  four 
miles  through  the  fresh  country  air  would 
brush  the  cob-webs  from  his  brain,  and 
give  him  a  chance  to  think  things  out. 
and  perhaps  swing  back  to  a  more  cheer- 
ful point  of  view. 

But  he  had  his  misgivings  about  the 
days  that  lay  before  him.  After  all,  he 
had  never  been  particularly  fond  of  coun- 
try life.  He  remembered  only  too  well 
his  last  excursion  into  rural  surroundings 
— the  excursion  which  had  left  him  with 
such  a  rooted  aversion  to  cock-crowing. 
That  farm-house  had  seemed  a  little  oasis 
of  sleeplessness  in  an  endless  Sahara  of 
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Shanghai  roosters,  They  began  crowing 
long  before  the  rise  of  the  sun,  and  sleep 
had  been  out  of  the  question,  until  his 
return  from  the  nearest  village  with  a 
number  of  berry-pails.  Then,  after  se- 
cretly purchasing  the  co-operation  of  the 
small  boy  of  the  place,  these  different 
farmyard  chanticleers  were  duly  impris- 
oned, one  under  each  pail ;  and  there  they 
remained,  until  a  sign  from  the  window 
signified  that  the  man  of  science  had 
arisen,  whereupon  the  indignant  and  out- 
raged captives  were  duly  released. 

THE  young  Professor  sighed  as  he  re- 
sumed his  journey  down  the  little 
winding  roadway,  between  slopes  of 
resinous  pine,  and  through  orchard-lands 
stippled  with  light  and  shade,  and  along 
rolling  pasture-fields  threaded  with  a 
flashing  and  tumbling  little  rivulet.  For 
he  had  suddenly  thought  of  his  telegram 
and  his  arrival  one  day  too  late.  After 
all  it  was  just  as  well  that  he  was  getting 
away  from  his  work.  Twice  old  Rams- 
dell,  the  Professor  of  Greek,  had  accused 
him  of  absently  carrying  off  his  gold- 
headed  umbrella.  Once,  too,  he  had  worn 
his  house-coat  into  the  lecture-hall — a 
very  comfortable  garment  which  Anne 
Appleby  quilted  and  trimmed  with  scarlet 
military  braid  for  him.  Then  he  had 
made  that  mistake  about  the  overcoat  of 
the  little  Fellow  in  Mathematics,  puzzled 
over  the  fact  that  only  the  lowest  button 
could  be  made  to  reach.  And  then,  too, 
he  had  fallen  into  the  habit  of  thinking 
aloud.  It  was  a  habit  that  had  cost  him 
many  painful  moments,  and,  he  feared, 
lost  him  a  number  of  friends.  He  had 
been  "Grinding"  too  hard.  The  quiet  life 
of  the  country  had  much  to  be  said  in  its 
favor.  For  a  moment  he  almost  envied 
Shotwell,  his  old  friend  who  had  been 
Dean  of  the  same  "Residence,"  had  lec- 
tured in  the  same  halls,  and  had  worried 
along  on  the  same  frugal  salary.  But 
seven  years  before  the  older  man  had 
startled  both  Amboro  and  the  outer  world 
by  the  unexpected  publication  of  his  ro- 
mantic novel,  "Princess  Impossible."  He 
had  plaintively  enough  cried  his  apolo- 
gies for  it,  before  his  gently  smiling  aca- 
demic friends,  but  in  clubs  and  car  seats, 
in  boudoirs  and  libraries,  half  a  million 
readers  had  sighed  and  wept  over  its 
well  stiffened  mush  of  adventure  and  its 
well  candied  meringue  of  sentiment. 
Little  did  they  imagine,  all  the  while,  that 
the  "Shirley  Legrange"  of  the  eleven-edi- 
tioned  romance  was  the  Ezra  Ingraham 
Shotwell,  M.A..  Ph.D.,  F.A.S.L.,  author 
of  "Racial  Evolution."  Yet.  ironically 
enough,  the  returns  from  that  eleven- 
editioned  frolic  in  easy-handed  eroticism 
had  given  the  over-worked  Amboro  lec- 
turer a  belated  chance  to  cut  loose  from 
academic  confinement  and  to  take  unto 
himself  the  many-acred  estate  where  he 
now  toyed  with  the  hybridozation  of  or- 
chard fruits  and  labored  in  secluded 
ease  and  content  on  the  Sixth  and  last 
volume  of  his  colossal  "Evolutionary 
Series." 

Again  the  young  Professor  of  Anthro- 
pology sighed,  as  he  came  to  a  stop  in  the 
narrow  winding  road,  and  gazed  absently 
about  him  at  the  murmuring  woods,  the 
softly  rolling  fields,  the  shadowy  thickets 
from  which  the  birds  were  singing.    That 
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was  all  he  asked  for — freedom,  such  as 
his  old  friend  had  found,  to  do  his  own 
work  in  his  own  way.  And  here,  at  least 
he  would  be  free  of  all  danger  of  en- 
tangling alliances. 

It  was  not  that  he  was  so  much 
afraid  of  women — he  prided  himself  that 
he  knew  them  too  well  for  that! — it  was 
more  that  he  was  afraid  of  his  own  racial 
instincts  calling  to  him  so  arbitrarily  out 
of  the  tomb  of  the  past.  Nor  was  he  un- 
certain of  what  course  to  choose.  Even 
when  Miss  Theodosia  Mackleford,  Anne 
Appleby's  romantic  maiden-aunt  of  fifty- 
three,  had  pointedly  submitted  to  his  at- 
tention several  pages  of  statistics  demon- 
strating the  comparative  longevity  of 
man  when  lapped  in  the  conjugal  state, 
even  then  he  had  made  it  a  point  to  re- 
iterate that  he,  for  one,  was  not  a  marry- 
ing man.  When  one  was  wedded  to  one's 
profession  one  is  better  off,  frankly,  with 
out  women  about.  Anne  herself  had  al- 
ways agreed  with  him  on  that.  But  even 
while  her  actions  had  given  him  the  vague 
yet  haunting  impression  of  being  stalked 
through  the  ever-deepening  jungle  of  too 
multitudinous  interests,  she  had  candidly 
agreed  that  it  would  be  a  shame  to  spoil 
his  chances  by  marrying- — and  then  she 
would  casually  ask,  ten  minutes  later,  why 
he  had  gone  out  in  the  sleet  without  his 
rubbers,  and  if  he  was  eating  his  meals  on 
time.  Or  she  would  intimately  demand, 
as  she  picked  a  piece  of  lint  from  his  car- 
pet, if  Dodson  was  airing  the  Deanery 
blankets  properly. 

ILJ  E  had  often  heard  that  it  was  the 
-*■  ■*•  practical  and  housewifely  sort  of 
woman,  from  the  day  of  the  cave-dweller 
down  to  that  of  the  auto-user,  who  en- 
snared men.  He  had  even  marvelled,  too, 
that  Anne  was  allowed  so  much  time  and 
space  in  his  thoughts — for  he  had  an  ab- 
horrence of  practical-minded  and  domestic 
people.  She  had  even  come  and  bullied  him 
about  that  new  window  and  sent  a  chim- 
ney-cleaner to  the  Deanery  when  his  grate 
refused  to  draw.  Still,  whenever  she  had 
m6ckingly  aired  her  ideas  as  to  the  ir- 
responsibility of  bookish  people  he  had 
made  it  a  point  to  dilate  on  the  charms  of 
Selvyna  Verrard,  the  singer  in  an  itin- 
erant opera  company  who  also  chanced  to 
be  a  cousin  of  the  Professor  of  Chemis- 
try's sister-in-law.  That  was  the  sort  of 
creature  who  appealed  to  him,  he  was  al- 
ways at  great  pains  to  point  out  to  Anne, 
— a  being  of  light  and  song,  beautiful  and 
ebullient,  gay  and  volatile,  free  and  glad- 
hearted  as  a  bird  singing  in  the  midst  of 
April  meadows!  Anne  had  only  looked  at 
him  with  her  solemn  grey  eyes — it  must 
be  conceded  that  they  were  remarkably 
fine  eyes — and  told  him  that  his  necktie 
was  on  inside  out.  Perhaps  that  was  her 
feminine  way  of  getting  even  with  him  for 
his  repetition  of  her  own  Aunt  Matilda's 
dictum  that  a  man  should  always  marry 
his  opposite,  his  temperamental  comple- 
ment,— a  woman,  for  instance,  of  the 
Selvyna  Verrard  type! 

Macraven,  as  he  paced  along,  recalled 
the  occasion  on  which  he  had  taken  that 
young  actress  in  to  dinner,  and  how  she 
had  squeezed  his  arm  and  pinned  an  or- 
chid on  the  lapel  of  his  coat,  and  begged 
to  see  a  copy  of  "The  Mating  of  Mammals" 
— which  he  had  furtively  carried  to  the 
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Ramsdell's  house  the  very  next  day,  with 
two  dollars'  worth  of  violets.  It  was  as 
well,  perhaps,  that  she  happened  to  be  out 
automobiling.  He  felt  that  he  was  a  fel- 
low of  impulse,  at  heart.  And  actresses, 
he  had  been  told,  were  sometimes  shock- 
ingly extravagant,  even  after  passing 
under  the  yoke  of  martial  subjugation. 
And,  before  the  overlooked  and  uncut 
"Mating  of  Mammals"  had  been  conscien- 
tiously returned  to  him  by  Mrs.  Ramsdell 
herself,  he  had  sent  to  New  York  for  Miss 
Verrard's  photograph,  and  had  even  lied, 
actually  lied,  to  old  Ramsdell  and  Taussig 
about  it. 

He  had  not  passed  through  many  such 
exciting  periods,  it  was  true.  But  that  one 
gallant  adventure  had  at  least  clinched 
his  uncertain  belief  in  the  attraction  of 
opposites  and  the  sexual  allurements  of 
complementary  characteristics,  for,  as  he 
himself  would  phrase  it,  he  still  brokenly 
experienced  a  vague  and  subliminal  call 
for  some  adequate  catharsis  of  the  super- 
emotional  tract,  some  continuous  excita- 
tion of  the  psychic  substrate.  All  of  which 
Anne,  who  neither  squeezed  his  arm  nor 
wore  baby  blue,  to  say  nothing  of  never 
having  read  a  page  of  physiological  psy- 
chology, duly  failed  to  understand.  There 
was.  however,  something  about  the  soft 
and  yet  steely  derision  in  her  calm  and 
placidly  brooding  grey  eyes  that  seemed, 
in  its  vague  way,  as  eloquent  to  him  of 
impending  dangers  as  the  red  lamps  of  a 
tangled  switch-yard  might  be  to  an  en- 
gine-driver. 

'T*HE  ruminating  young  Professor  of 
-*■  Anthropology,  as  he  trudged  more 
blithely  along  through  the  quiet  and  fra- 
grant pine  woods,  felt  more  and  more 
giateful  for  the  uncounted  miles  that  lay 
between  him  and  Amboro.  A  relieving 
sen.se  of  emancipation  crept  over  him. 
It  .oeemed,  as  he  threaded  his  way  deeper 
and  deeper  into  the  solitudes  of  that  tran- 
()uil  country  road,  that  he  was  forging 
further  and  further  across  the  frontier 
of  some  newer  and  freer  existence. 

Yet  his  day  was  not  all  delight.  For  as 
the  morning  grew  older,  and  the  sun 
mounted  higher,  he  began  to  wish  that  he 
had  waited  for  the  Harkins  boy  and  the 
team.  As  he  had  feared,  his  left  knee 
had  already  begun  to  trouble  him. 

He  unbuttoned  his  heat-absorbing  coat 
of  sombre  black,  and  every  now  and  then 
fanned  himself  with  his  broad-brimmed, 
clerical-looking  "wide-awake"  hat.  Yet 
he  kept  stoically  on,  until  he  came  to  an 
alluringly  secluded  thicket  of  pine  and 
thorn-tree.  The  country  had  grown  more 
broken,  and  faintly,  at  times,  he  could 
hear  the  sound  of  running  water. 

He  decided,  at  the  music  of  that  call, 
to  swing  aside  into  the  coolness  of  the 
woods,  and  to  rest,  if  only  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, on  one  of  the  fallen  logs. 

He  stood  there,  chewing  a  dandelion 
stem,  idly  debating  whether  to  turn  to  the 
right  or  to  the  left,  when  all  thought  was 
arrested  by  a  sudden  and  unexpected 
sound. 

Macraven  no  longer  hesitated.  But  with 
a  strangely  quickened  interest  he  turned 
in  the  direction  of  that  unlooked  for  inter- 
ruption,— for  the  sound  he  had  heard 
across  the  leafy  silences  was  unmistak- 
ably that  of  a  young  g^irl  singing. 


CHAPTER  IV 

THE  SONG  OP  SYBIL 

A  S  John  Herrin  Macraven  pushed  his 
-^*-  way  through  the  aisles  of  dark  pines 
bordering  the  roadside  he  was  overtaken 
by  a  second  subtle  feeling  of  migration,  a 
feeling  that  he  was  passing  from  a  world 
of  realities  into  one  of  purely  imaginary 
and  Hesperidean  setting.  A  thick  carpet- 
ing of  pine-needles  muffled  his  hurrying 
steps,  the  wind  sighed  continually  in  thp 
tree-tops  overhead,  a  bird  or  two  chirped 
drowsily. 

Then  came  the  fuller  sound  of  the 
human  note,  the  high  and  clear  soprano 
once  more.  The  young  Professor,  like  a 
man  in  a  dream,  made  his  way  from  the 
darker  belt  of  pines  to  a  thicket  of  wild 
plum,  through  which  a  little  stream  glim- 
mered and  flashed  and  danced.  It  was 
from  the  heart  of  this  thicket,  apparently 
that  the  light-noted  Arcadian  voice  was 
singing,  with  all  the  abandon  of  an  April 
bird. 

The  man  of  books  was  obviously  more 
given  to  sentiment  than  he  would  have 
allowed,  for  as  he  approached  the  thicket 
he  did  so  on  tiptoe,  removing  his  hat.  He 
made  note  of  the  wild-flowers  so  thick 
about  him,  briar-roses,  and  may-apples, 
and  a  belated  trillium  or  two;  and  con- 
tentedly he  inhaled  the  perfume  of  blos- 
soms, ckrried  to  him  on  the  softly-moving 
breeze. 

Then,  of  a  sudden,  the  singing  grew 
still.  Silence  seemed  to  hang  on  the  air, 
heavy  and  expectant.  Through  this  sil- 
ence crept  the  tinkle  and  splash  of  a  tiny 
waterfall. 

As  the  young  Professor  guardedly  push- 
ed the  tangled  plum  branches  to  one  side, 
his  startled  eyes  made  out  the  crystal  glim- 
mer of  a  secluded  pool.  On  the  green- 
sward beside  this  pool  knelt  a  young  girl, 
vigorously  towelling  a  great  mass  of 
golden  yellow  hair.  As  it  fell  and  swung 
over  her  face,  from  time  to  time,  she  threw 
back  her  head  with  a  quick  upward  mo- 
tion, to  free  herself  of  the  engulfing  cas- 
cade. Her  round  young  arms  were  bare, 
and  gleamed  in  the  strong  sunlight.  Her 
throat,  too.  was  bare,  and  cut  out  against 
its  emerald  background,  seemed  at  the 
moment,  of  more  than  ivory  whiteness.  As 
the  girl  rose  languidly  to  her  feet,  taking 
up  a  comb  from  the  grass  behind  her  and 
combing  out  the  heavy  tresses  of  tangled 
gold,  she  once  more  broke  into  light  and 
careless  song. 

'T*HE  Professor  gazed  down  at  her 
-*•  without  restraint,  without  shame, 
without  even  a  thought  of  intrusion.  As  he 
looked  at  that  scene  of  Edenic  simplicity, 
he  could  have  flung  a  dozen  classical  al- 
lusions at  her:  Aphrodite  emerging  from 
the  sea,  Ariadne  among  her  nymphs, 
Diana  herself  beside  the  secret  pool.  For 
his  impression  of  the  tableau,  at  the  mo- 
ment, was  a  purely  impersonal  and 
assthetic  one.  Then,  of  a  sudden,  the 
charm   was  broken. 

Whether  it  was  mere  accident,  or 
whether  through  some  vague  and  tele- 
pathic impression,  he  was  never  able  to 
say.  But  before  the  impulse  of  with- 
drawal had  come  to  him,  as  the  eyes  of  the 
singing  girl  with  the  glimmering  white 
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shoulders  idly  turned  about  the  little 
woodland  coign,  they  came  to  a  halt  at  the 
precise  point  where  the  intruding  stran- 
ger stood. 

He  thought  he  heard  the  sound  of  a 
frightened  and  muffled  and  strictly  human 
"Oh,  Goodness!"  The  next  moment  he 
saw  nothing  more  than  a  startled  and  in- 
dignant young  woman  covering  her 
shoulders  with  a  red-striped  Turkish 
towel.  He  was  grimly  conscious,  of  a  sud- 
den, that  the  figure  was  in  no  sense  that  of 
mythology.  He  would  have  fled,  madly, 
ignominiously,  but  flight  was  already  too 
late.  Instead,  as  was  his  custom  in  mo- 
ments of  great  embarrassment,  he 
coughed  gravely,  all  the  while  conscious 
that  his  face  was  turning  a  deeper  and 
deeper  color.  His  mental  misery,  however, 
seemed  somewhat  to  reassure  and  calm 
the  young  woman  confronting  him.  The 
Professor  repeated  his  premonitory 
cough. 

"Hello!" 

Her  challenge  was  an  audaciously  timid 
one. 

"Hello!"  responded  the  Professor,  in- 
adequately. 

"Well?"  she  demanded,  more  imperious- 
ly- 

The  intruder  fumbled  with  his  hat. 

"Were  you  looking  for  anyone?"  asked 
the  girl. 

"I — I  ho«e  you  don't  mind!"  stammered 
the  abashe  ^scholar.  "I  didn't  dream  of 
intruding,  you  know!"  And  his  scarlet 
brow  plainly  bore  out  the  truth  of  his  de- 
claration.   He  waited  for  her  to  speak. 

'X*HE  girl  gave  vent,  at  last,  to  a  ripple 
■■■  of  light  and  easy  laughter.    Then  she 
stopped,  and  looked  the  intruder  up  ard 
down. 

"You're  John  Herrin  Macraven !"  she 
announced,  with  sudden  conviction,  plait- 
ing her  hair  with  deft  and  twinkling 
fingers. 

The  Professor  bowed,  gravely. 

"Then  you  don't  know  me?"  asked  the 
girl,  stooping  to  tie  her  shoe-strings,  and 
then  turning  for  a  prolonged  and  pointed 
stare  at  his  definitively  attenuated  limbs. 
He  moved  uneasily,  remembering  the  con- 
versat'or.  on  the  railway  platform. 

"And  you  don't  know  Tne?"  laughed  the 
girl. 

The  Professor  confessed  that  he  did 
not. 

"I'm  Sybil!"  she  announced  simply. 

"Is  it  possible?"  gasped  the  scholar  of 
the  long  legs.  Little  Sybil,  grown  almost 
into  a  woman,  the  child  he  had  trotted  on 
his  knee,  and  put  out  of  his  study  for 
knocking  over  his  insect-cases;  he  gazed 
at  her,  from  head  to  foot,  and  she  in  turn 
colored  under  his  prolonged  and  studious 
gaze. 

"Would  you  mind  turning  around  for  a 
minute?"  she  asked.  He  noticed  for  the 
first  time,  that  she  was  holding  her  jacket 
in  her  hand. 

He  faced  about,  tingling  with  a  new  and 
disturbing  embarrassment. 

"I  really  forgot!"  he  stammered.  There 
was  a  moment  of  silence. 

"It's  all  right  now,"  announced  the  g:irl, 
placidly.    "You  can  turn  back." 

"You're — er-^quite  sure?" 

"Yes— it's  on!" 

To  be  continued 
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THE  Professor's  eyes  were  growing 
wider  and  wider,  as  they  walked. 
Here  at  last,  he  told  himself,  was  a  young 
woman  who  might  possibly  be  persuaded 
into  talking  about  the  psychology  of  Love! 

"Anybody  would  like  it,  wouldn't  they? 
There's  nothing  unusual  in  my  caring  for 
things  that  are  lovely  and  lasting,  is 
there?"  demanded  the  rapt  young  epi- 
curean. 

"Of  course  not,"  hesitatingly  admitted 
the  listening  stoic. 

"You  would  yourself,  wouldn't  you,  if 
you  were  able  to  forget  about  text-books 
and  lecture-halls  and  the  scientific  re- 
views that  will  talk  for  a  day  or  two  about 
John  Herrin  Macraven's  theory  of — of 
sexual  protoplasmic  genesis,  or  some  other 
awful  'ology  you  worry  yourself  thin  and 
old  and  grey  over?" 

They  were  crossing  an  undulating 
meadow  by  this  time,  knee-deep  in  heavy- 
scented  clover-blossoms.  The  bob-o-links 
overhead  were  pouring  down  their  liquid 
notes,  and  in  the  flat  noonday  sunlight  all 
the  world  seemed  lazy  and  good-natured 
and  care-free. 

The  Professor  nodded  his  head  in 
solemn  assent. 

"I  knew  you  would!"  cried  the  happy 
child  of  the  fields.  Her  companion  drank 
in  a  deep  breath  of  the  clear,  blossom- 
scented  air. 

"I  wish  you'd  teach  me  the  secret,"  he 
said  at  last,  humbly  and  with  slightly 
heightened  color.  "I  mean,  show  me  how 
you  can  be  so  light-hearted,  so  happy,  so 
in  love  with  living!" 

She  turned  and  looked  at  him,  with  the 
ingenuous  and  confidential  gaze  of  a 
child.  Then  she  stopped  him,  with  one 
small,  sunburnt  hand  on  his  black  coat- 
sleeve,  and  together  they  peered  about  the 
undulating,  light-bathed  landscape,  from 
east  to  west,  to  where  the  black  pine-tops 
met  the  quivering  turquoise  sky.  Her 
face  had  the  solemnity  of  a  youthful 
seer's — only  he  wondered,  incongruously, 
if  a  Cassandra  could  carry  freckled  run- 
ways on  the  straight  little  bridge  of  her 
nose. 

"Why  should  it  be  so  hard,  in  such  a 
beautiful  world  as  this?"  inquired  the 
young  rhapsodist. 

"It  shouldn't!"  agreed  the  man  of 
science,  yet  as  he  said  it  his  gaze  was  not 
on  the  world,  but  on  the  girl's  rapt  and 
upturned  face  and  dark-lidded  brooding 
eyes.  He  wondered,  though,  if  in  some 
way  she  was  not  secretly  making  fun  of 
him. 

"One  only  has  to  drift,  like  the  butter- 
flies," she  crooned,  softly,  as  though 
speaking  to  herself  alone.  "And  in  the 
end  you  find  everything — at  the  end  of  the 
Rainbow!" 

She  sighed  happily.  "I  love  to  dream, 
don't  you?  I  love  to  lie  and  watch  the  buds 
unfold.  I  love  to  listen  to  the  sound  of 
water,  and  hear  the  voices  seem  to  break 
through  the  drone.    Don't  you?" 

"Yes,  of  course,"  assented  the  other, 
"if  it's  in  a  dry  place." 

The  girl  shook  her  head,  sorrowfully. 

"No,  I  know  you'd  think  of  bugs!" 

"Not  with  you!"  essayed  the  Professor, 
•courageously. 

She  checked  her  laughter,  and  pointed 
into  the  rolling  lowlands  before  them. 

"There's  the  house,  see,  in  that  clump 


of  maples,  above  the  apple  trees!  And 
there's  father,  coming  down  the  west  lane 
in  the  surrey !  Won't  it  be  awful  with  dad 
away  for  a  whole  month!" 

The  young  Professor  found  himself  in 
no  way  elated  at  the  sight  of  that  partic- 
ular house,  which  had  once  seemed  so  dis- 
mally distant. 

"Let's  hide,  till  father  drives  up!"  cried 
Sybil. 

They  crouched  behind  the  old  cider- 
press,  close  together.  He  could  hear  her 
bubblings  of  suppressed  laughter.  He  was 
vaguely  conscious  of  her  soft  breathing, 
and  the  warmth  of  her  young  body. 

"Won't  you  teach  me  the  way  to  the  end 
of  the  Rainbow?"  asked  the  young  Pro- 
fessor. 

Then  he  blushed,  prodigiously,  for  the 
man  of  science  suddenly  realized  that  he 
had  emitted  an  involuntary  poeticism. 

CHAPTER  V 

THE  SEARCH  FOR  THE  DEVIL'S  SNUFFBOX 

"  Y\7E'RE  to  look  for  puff-balls  this 
'  '  morning,  Sybil  and  I!"  was  John 
Herrin  Macraven's  first  tangible  thought 
as  he  contentedly  opened  his  eyes,  early 
the  next  day. 

"Sybil  and  I!"  he  repeated  aloud,  with 
even  greater  content,  for  he  could  hear 
her  singing,  somewhere  down  in  the  gar- 
den, stopping  now  and  then  to  call  in  her 
clear  high  soprano  to  the  dogs. 

The  young  Professor  of  Anthropology 
flung  open  the  old-fashioned  wooden  shut- 
ters, and  blinked  out  at  the  tranquil, 
odorous,  shimmering  world  steeped  in 
sunlight.  The  sun  was  already  up,  the 
birds  were  piping  and  calling,  the  mur- 
murous hum  of  June  filled  the  air.  Prom 
the  farmyard  now  melodious  and  sooth- 
ing sounded  the  crowing  of  cocks,  and 
from  the  field  beyond  the  orchard,  the 
homely  bleat  of  hungry  calves. 

"What  a  morning!"  said  the  Professor, 
aloud,  and  a  little  wistfully,  thinking  of 
the  grey  shadows  of  his  morning  view 
from  the  quadrangle  windows  at  Amboro, 
and  wondering  if,  after  all,  summer  by 


THE   FIRST   INSTALMENT 

Professor  John  Herrin  Macraven,  Dean 
of  Amhoro  University,  who  has  selected 
as  his  life  work  the  preparation  of  a 
series  of  volumes  on  love,  is  asked  bi/  a 
former  associate,  who  is  iiuing  on  a  trip 
to  spend  part  of  his  vacation  on  his  farm 
to  look  after  Ms  daughter  fiybil.  Mae- 
raven  has  been  working  hard  on  his  last 
book  ''The  Anatomy  of  Love"  and  wel- 
comes the  chance,  especiall}/  as  he  is  ap- 
prehensive that  Anne  Appleby,  a  very 
attractive  young  Amboro  woman,  to 
whom  years  before  he  had  rashly  pro- 
posed, has  designs  noiv  on  his  freedom. 
He  remembers  Sybil  as  a  little  girl  but, 
walking  to  the  Hhotwell  Farm  from  the 
station,  he  stumbles  across  a  very  beau- 
tiful young  girl  combing  out  her  hair  by 
the  side  of  a  pool — and  so  learns  that 
Sybil  has  grown. 


summer  he  had  been  missing  something 
out  of  life.  He  recalled,  as  he  went 
through  his  frugal  calisthenic  movements 
before  the  open  window,  his  long  and 
serious  talk  with  Doctor  Shotwell,  the 
night  before,  and  the  impression  he  had 
carried  away  of  the  dangers  of  the  lotos- 


eating  existence.  It  did  not  keep  the  mind 
keyed  up,  nor  the  corners  of  eccentricity 
ground  down.  For  his  old  colleague  had 
changed,  changed  deplorably.  His  atti- 
tude was  that  of  the  last  century;  his 
theories  seemed  almost  antediluvian; 
they  were  those  of  the  earlier  Neo-Hux- 
leyism.  He  had  lost  his  old  grim  prac- 
ticality, his  old  rigor  of  thought,  his  old 
audacity  in  experiment.  He  had  grown 
vague  and  idealistic,  and  laughed  content- 
edly over  what  he  in  turn  had  called  Mac- 
raven's "mustiness."  He  seemed  happier 
expatiating  on  the  growth  of  his  new 
plum-trees,  and  the  spraying  of  orchards, 
and  how  to  aerate  cider-vats  and  force 
German  asparagus.  He  showed  a  ten- 
dency, in  fact,  to  blink  before  the  bald 
white  light  of  science. 

The  younger  man  had  taken  him  ser- 
iously to  task,  pointing  out  to  him — while 
Sybil  brought  up  the  home-made  wine  and 
the  fruit  from  cold  storage — that  auster- 
ity and  sacrifice,  toil  and  surrender,  were 
still  the  only  words  with  which  to  woo 
their  exacting  mistress.  His  friend  had 
lost  his  old  haggard  and  haunted  look,  it 
was  true,  but  he  had  also  lost  his  o!d 
relentless  passion  to  run  a  false  theory  to 
earth. 

"Potting  a  good  bag  of  quail,  or  being 
able  to  grow  a  Beurre  Clairgeau  pear 
like  that,  is  so  much  better  fun!"  chuckled 
the  white-haired  renegade. 

It  had  reminded  the  younger  scholar  of 
something,  or  of  somebody,  he  could  not, 
at  the  moment,  remember  just  what  or 
who  it  was.  Then  it  came  to  him,  of  a 
sudden.  It  was  Anne.  Anne  had  the 
same  calm  and  fixed  ideas  about  eating 
and  sleeping  and  enjoying  things.  She 
gave  the  same  disproportionate  attention 
to  the  mere  accidentals  and  exigencies  of 
life. 

"But,  my  dear  fellow,  we're  only  going 
to  live  once!"  Sybil's  father  had  protested, 
holding  his  home-brewed  Burgundy  to  the 
light.  "And  have  you  ever  stopped  to 
think  that  you're  getting  old,  that  life's 
slipping  away  from  you,  and  you've  never 
taken  time  to  balance  up  your  ledger  of 
decent  living?" 

■jV/TACRAVEN  had  gone  to  bed  vaguely 
depressed  in  spirits.  But  now  the 
wine-like  air  of  the  early  summer  morning 
seemed  to  bring  a  light  and  un- 
looked-for warmth  into  his  blood. 
He  was  going  to  walk  in  the  fields, 
with  Sybil;  for  Terence,  the  gard- 
ener, had  reported  that  already  the 
warm  June  rains  had  brought  on  an  early 
crop  of  puff-balls,  down  in  the  old  sheep- 
pasture.  And  Sybil  was  waiting  for  him, 
singing  in  the  garden  below.  He  wond- 
ered, before  the  old-fashioned  cheval-mir- 
ror  of  the  Shotwell  guest-chamber,  how 
he  had  ever  fallen  into  the  habit  of  wear- 
ing nothing  but  solemn  black.  He  also 
paused  at  the  head  of  the  stairs  to  wonder 
if  Sybil's  father  could  construe  this  early 
morning  excursion  as  in  any  way  undig- 
nified. He  recalled  that  he  had  been  some- 
what outspoken  with  the  older  man.  the 
night  before,  in  his  plea  for  the  austerity 
of  scholastic  life.  He  decided,  as  a  result 
of  that  hesitation  to  go  back  for  his  rub- 
bers. 

"Oh,  don't  bother  about  hats!"  cried 
Sybil,  as  he  emerged  with  his  sober-hued 
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wide-awake  discreetly  covering  that  spot 
at  the  top  of  his  head  where  the  hair  was 
already  a  trifle  thin. 

"Sunlight's  good  for  it!"  she  explained, 
noticing  him  run  his  fingers  dubiously 
through  his  thin  locks.  One  glance  at  her 
own  rippling  wealth  of  yellow  put  an  end 
to  his  indecision.  He  dropped  the  sober 
wide-awake  on  the  verandah  steps,  and 
turned  his  high  white  brow  after  Sybil 
and  the  romping  dogs.  This  was  the  girl 
that  Shotwell  had  asked  him  to  pound  a 
little  sense  into!  "I  imagine  I  find  out- 
croppings  of  that  'Princess  Impossible' 
diathesis  in  her,"  the  perturbed  father  had 
confessed.  But  was  it  such  a  fault,  after 
all,  Macraven  wondered,  as  he  made  his 
way  through  the  dew-drenched  grass. 

"Oh,  I  know  what  we  must  do!"  cried 
Sybil,  at  the  end  of  the  first  meadow,  as 
she  caught  her  wondering  companion  by 
the  arm  and  led  him  into  a  little  sumach 
grove. 

"And  what  is  that?"  he  asked,  looking 
about.  He  was  momentarily  annoyed  by 
the  sense  of  humility  which  crept  over  him 
before  her  naively  pedagogic  manner. 

"Now  stand  still!"  commanded  Sybil. 

"But  why?" 

"Because,  sir,  you  are  about  to  be  init- 
iated into  the  Sacred  Order  of  the  Child- 
ren of  the  Morning  Sun,  and  behold,  duly 
and  fitly  anointed !" 

CHE  reached  out  a  quick  hand,  as  she 
'--'  spoke,  and  gave  the  sumach  branches 
above  his  head  a  vigorous  shake.  The  re- 
sult was  a  heavy  and  a  totally  unexpected 
shower  of  dew-drops.  The  Professor 
found  that  it  had  left  his  hair  quite  damp, 
but,  for  Sybil's  sake,  he  refrained  from 
taking  out  his  pocket  handkerchief  and 
mopping  his  head.  She  seemed  so  ingen- 
uous, so  untamed,  so  ebullient  and  radiant 
in  her  short-sleeved  pink  frock.  And  he 
stood  with  his  fingers  linked  together  and 
his  head  a  little  on  one  side,  as  he  watched 
the  soft  and  slender  arms  reach  up  for  a 
fresh  branch. 

"Isn't  it  lovely!"  cried  the  girl,  as  she 
shook  the  glistening  drops  down  on  her 
upturned  face.  The  little  beads  of  liquid 
-spattered  on  her  eyelids,  glistening  across 
her  cheek,  lost  themselves  in  her  glim- 
mering hair. 

"Try  it!  It's  as  cool  as  the  touch  of 
night!"  she  murmured,  ecstatically.  "It's 
as  soft  and  gentle  as  the  tears  of  angels. 
It's  as  bright  and  lovely  as  a  shower  of 
diamonds!  And  it's  good  for  your  skin, 
you  know,  as  well!    Do  try  it  again !" 

"I'd  much  rather  see  you  do  it!" 

"Then  shake  some  on  me." 

He  did  as  she  asked,  watching  her  clear 
upturned  profile,  cut  out  against  the 
gloom  of  the  thicket,  her  golden-yellow 
hair,  caught  up  so  loosely  from  her  brow, 
glinting  and  shimmering  in  the  subdued 
half-lights,  her  lips  parted  in  a  sort  of 
Dionysian  smile  that  reminded  him  of  a 
young  devotee  of  Aphrodite  in  some  old 
Adonian  festival.  And  through  it  all  she 
was  so  unconscious,  so  free  from  pose 
and  restraint,  so  natural  and  resilient,  so 
much  a  free  and  untrammelled  creature 
of  the  fields,  that  when,  a  few  minutes 
later  they  came  to  the  meadow  rail-fence 
he  unconsciously  stopped  to  help  her. 
This   he  did   by  reaching  out  his   arms. 


without  either  hesitation  or  embarrass- 
ment, and  catching  her  as  she  stood  poised 
on  the  top  rail. 

Now,  when  a  taciturn  young  scholar 
helps  a  young  woman  over  a  snake-fence 
Sobriety  shudders  on  her  throne.  For  as 
he  caught  her,  and  felt  the  obliterating 
clasp  of  her  girlish  arms  and  the  warm 
and  fragrant  weight  of  her  light  body,  he 
so  far  sent  the  eternal  proprieties  to  ken- 
nel as  to  wonder  just  how  many  similar 
obstacles  might  lie  in  their  path  that 
morning. 

"Isn't  it  fun!"  cried  Sybil,  with  her 
childish  and  innocent  bubble  of  delight. 
She  shook  herself  free,  and  tossed  back 
her  hair.  The  young  Professor  suddenly 
joined  in  her  laughter  with  great  vigor, 
and  as  suddenly  stooped  to  tie  his  shoe- 
string, for  the  enormity  of  his  adventure 
had  just  come  home  to  him.  But  it  was 
glorious,  this  emancipated  and  careless 
life  in  the  country,  he  decided.  It  was  the 
narrow  apex  of  all  experience.  It  was  the 
very  thing  he  was  in  need  of ! 

C  O  side  by  side  they  strolled  and  loit- 
'^  ered  and  wandered  on  through  the 
short-grassed  sheep-pasture,  glistening 
with  the  morning  dew,  fresh  and  green 
and  virginal.  He  followed  her  about  like 
a  schoolboy  after  a  careless  butterfly. 

Suddenly  she  screamed,  and  darted 
away  from  him.  He  thought,  at  first,  that 
it  was  because  of  some  infuriated  farm 
animal.  But  it  was  merely  that  she  had 
caught  sight  of  the  first  puff-ball,  the  first 
young  devil's  snuff-box,  gleaming  like  a 
little  ball  of  ivory  against  the  intense 
green  of  the  pasture. 

He  took  it  from  her  fingers,  and  glanced 
it  over  with  critical  eyes.  There  had  been 
a  time,  when  he  first  took  up  his  exhaus- 
tive study  of  mildew  and  food-mould,  that 
he  somewhat  prided  himself  on  his  know- 
ledge of  fungi. 

"Ah,  yes;  we  used  to  call  these  smoke- 
balls,  when  I  was  a  boy — Lycoperdon 
pyriforme  is  the  technical  term,  I  believe. 
But  I  never  understood  they  were  edible." 

"Edible!"  cried  Sybil.  "Why,  when 
they're  sliced  and  fried  in  butter,  the  way 
Hannah  does  them,  they're  better  than 
French  omelette!   They're  delicious!" 

She  blew  a  kiss  from  her  puckered  lips, 
with  the  tips  of  her  fingers  in  gustatory 
appreciation  of  that  imagined  dish,  and 
the  young  Professor  made  a  hurried  men- 
tal note  of  the  movement,  believing  that 
he  detected,  in  that  Latin-  gesture,  so 
exotic  to  the  Anglo-Saxon,  a  point  of  the 
keenest  ethnological  interest.  Then  he 
gave  his  attention  once  more  to  the  puff- 
ball,  breaking  open  the  peridium  and  hold- 
ing the  crushed  gleba  close  up  to  his 
squinting  eyes. 

"Why — how  dare  you?"  cried  Sybil. 

"I  beg  pardon?"  said  the  scientist,  still 
squinting  at  his  specimen. 

"How  dare  you?'  repeated  Sybil. 

The  young  scholar  looked  into  her  half- 
angry  eyes,  with  astonishment.  He  had 
been  about  to  quote  what  Horace  had  said 
of  mushrooms,  and  repeat  Juvenal's  apos- 
trophe to  Libya  on  the  same  subject,  and 
even  point  out  to  his  careless  young  friend 
how  all  fungi  spent  the  vast  majority  of 
their  busy  days  laboring  underground, 
unknown   and  unseen,  while    that    brief 


hour  or  two  when  they  were  before  the 
gaze  of  the  world,  like  the  student  of 
science  at  the  end  of  his  career,  was  only 
the  momentary  twilight  of  their  life  of 
toil.  He  liked  the  thought  very  much,  but 
he  left  it  unuttered,  for  Sybil  was  still 
staring  at  him. 

"Do  you  know  what  you've  done?"  she 
demanded,  with  uplifted  eyebrows. 

"Why,  nothing  very  bad,  I  hope!"  pro- 
tested the  offender.  "Then  she,  too,  was  a 
pepper-pot,  like  all  the  rest  of  women ! 

"That  thing  you've  smashed  up  is  good 
to  eat!  I  wanted  that  for  breakfast!  We 
may  not  get  another  one  that  size,  in  the 
whole  field!" 

SHE  was  glowering  up  at  him  from 
under  angry  brows.  Yet,  strangely 
enough,  this  only  slightly  perturbed  him, 
for  he  felt  that  he  liked  her  best  when  she 
was  pouting. 

"Oh,  I  say,  we'll  surely  find  more!"  he 
protested. 

"Oh,  yes,  we  may  find  more!  But  it 
makes  me  angry  to  see  a  man  spoiling  a 
thing,  just  to  find  out  how  it's  made!  And 
I  firmly  believe  that  anyone  who  would 
do  that  with  one's  own  breakfast,  would 
do  it  with  one's  own  baby!  I  hate  that 
scientific  way  of  probing  into  everything 
— and  spoiling  it!" 

He  was  looking  at  the  crushed  and  dis- 
colored delicacy  penitently. 

"Did  you  ever  know,"  he  ventured, 
"that  puff-balls,  when  dried,  were  used 
for  the  stanching  of  blood?" 

Yes,  that  was  one  of  the  few  things 
she  did  know ;  it  was  the  only  use  ignorant 
country  people  had  for  them. 

"Well,  supposing  I  find  you  a  hatful  of 
fresh  ones — won't  that  be  enough  to 
stanch  this — er — this  flow  of  indigna- 
tion?" 

She  found  it  hard  to  resist  his  conciliat- 
ing and  almost  boyish  smile. 

"I  was  mean-tempered,  wasn't  I?"  she 
conceded,  meditatively. 

"Frightful!"  And  they  laughed  to- 
gether. 

That  wave  of  laughter  carried  away 
with  it  the  last  of  her  resentment.  But 
she  looked  at  him,  from  time  to  time,  with 
that  studious  and  impersonal  glance, 
which  might  have  spelt  danger  to  a  mind 
of  more  suspicious  bent.  All  he  saw,  how- 
ever, was  a  guileless  and  repentant  young 
woman  in  a  pink  frock,  scanning  the  un- 
dulating pasture-field  for  signs  of  edible 
fungi.  When,  a  few  minutes  later,  they 
stumbled  upon  a  colony  of  Lycoperdon 
pyriforme,  the  volatile  Sybil  joyously  held 
up  her  skirt  and  filled  it  with  the  deli- 
cate little  greyish-white  globes. 

TN  such  fashion  they  made  their  way 
■•■  from  one  end  of  the  pasture  to  the 
other,  laughing,  loitering,  chattering,  ob- 
livious of  time  and  space.  From  the  sheep- 
pasture  they  crossed  into  the  cool  and 
shadowy  old  apple-orchard.  As  he  helped 
the  laughing  girl  down  from  the  fence-top 
the  young  Professor  still  again  tingled 
with  that  embarrassing  and  indescribable 
thrill,  at  the  clasp  of  her  warm  hand  in 
his. 

Something  in  his  contemplative  and  un- 
compromising solemnity  of  mien,  as  they 
started  on  their  way  once  more,  prompted 
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the  girl  to  a  sudden  challenge.  The  morn- 
ing had  grown  hot  and  quiet,  but  under 
the  shadowy  trees  the  dew  was  still  cool 
and  thick  on  the  short  grass. 

"Let's  go  barefoot!"  she  cried,  auda- 
ciously. 

Her  companion  drew  back,  a  little 
doubting  his  own  ears. 

"Let's  go  barefoot,"  repeated  Sybil. 

"Oh,  I  say!"  It  was  the  young  Profes- 
sor's customary  phrase  of  protest. 

"Just  feel  this  grass — how  soft  and  cool 
it  is!"  pleaded  the  beguiler.  "It's  such  fun 
— /  always  do,  anyway!" 

She  was  actually  on  an  apple-tree 
stump,  unlacing  her  low  shoes.  Her  com- 
panion indulged  in  a  tentative  feel  or  two 
at  the  turf.  The  grass  was  indeed  cool 
and  soft,  but  in  all  his  life  he  had  never 
done  such  a  thing,  had  never  heard  of 
such  a  thing! 

"There's  Father  Kneippe,  you  know!" 
said  the  girl,  apparently  reading  his 
thoughts. 

"But,  my  dear  young  lady,  won't  you 
take  your  death  of  cold?" 

"I  know  I  shan't,"  said  the  girl,  with 
just  the  slightest  tinge  of  scorn  in  her 
tones.  "I  do  it  always,  mornings  like 
this!" 

"It's  well  enough  for  children, I  grant," 
began  the  Professor,  temporizingly. 

"Of  course  old  folks  have  to  be  careful," 
admitted  Sybil,  blandly,  tucking  her 
stockings  into  the  toes  of  her  empty 
shoes. 

He  looked  at  her,  looked  at  his  wide- 
toed  boots,  looked  at  the  orchard  grass, 
and  with  a  very  melancholy  sigh  sat  down 
on  the  turf  and  with  his  back  to  her  delib- 
erately and  defiantly  removed  his  shoes. 

Once  on  his  feet  again,  he  turned  and 
faced  the  laughing  Sybil,  a  little  indig- 
nantly, a  little  shamefacedly. 

"Isn't  it  good?" 

SHE  had  tied  the  laces  of  her  tiny 
shoes  together  and  slipped  them  over 
her  head,  so  that  they  hung  free  at  her 
waist. 

"Now  try  running,"  she  advised.  "It 
toughens  'em,  at  first!" 

John  Herrin  Macraven  stood  and  gazed 
at  the  twinkle  of  her  white  feet  as  they 
sped  over  the  dew-drenched  grass.  Then 
he  surrendered  himself  to  her  mood  of 
care-free  abandon,  and  ran  after  her. 

It  was  not  so  delicious,  perhaps,  as  he 
had  apprehended.  He  assumed  the  trouble 
to  lie  in  the  fact  that  the  soles  of  his  feet 
were  still  exceptionally  tender.  But  he 
betrayed  no  sign  of  what  that  flight  was 
costing  him.  Only  the  initiate  might 
have  judged,  from  the  deliberate  and  ju- 
dicious way  in  which  each  foot  came  in 
contact  with  the  short  stubble,  that  he 
was  still  a  slave  of  civilization  and  its 
pampering  shoeleather.  But  now  that  the 
plunge  had  been  made,  he  was  determined 
to  go  on  to  the  bitter  end. 

Far  ahead,  through  the  shadowy  trees, 
he  could  hear  Sybil's  lightly  re-echoed  cry. 
It  seemed  like  the  call  of  a  dryad  through 
dim  Sicilian  groves,  he  told  himself.  He 
caught  sight  of  her,  flushed  and  panting, 
leaning  against  the  lane  fence,  waiting 
for  him.  His  feet  were  getting  used  to  the 
stubble;  the  rapid  motion  sent  the  blood 
coursing  through  his  veins.    There  was, 


after  all,  something  magically  rejuvenat- 
ing in  such  free-and-easy  outdoor  exer- 
cise. So  he  called  out  gaily,  as  he  ap- 
proached her:  "Why,  you  are  Diana  her- 
self!" 

"Fine!"  cried  the  laughing  girl. 

"And  I  am  Endymion,  and  this  apple- 
orchard  is  the  Ephesian  forest,"  ha  went 
on,  exultantly. 

npHE  answer  that  greeted  his  ears  was 
-*•   an  unexpected  one. 

"But  I  am  extremely  hungry  and  it  is 
twenty  minutes  past  nine!  Hannah,  I 
might  add,  has  been  keeping  breakfast 
waiting  for  an  hour  and  a  quarter!" 

It  was  the  guttural  and  indignant 
voice  of  Sybil's  father,  from  the  spray- 
motor  platform,  on  the  far  side  of  the 
lane. 

The  young  Professor  of  Anthropology 
came  to  a  standstill.  The  feeling  of  aban- 
doned hilarity  ebbed  out  of  his  hot  body; 
the  care-free  smile  withered  from  his 
startled  face. 

He  looked  down  at  his  feet,  as  one  might 
look  on  awakening  from  a  dream  at  some 
familiar  and  homely  object  of  household 
furniture  linking  consciousness  with  its 
placid  and  every-day  existence.  Then  he 
swallowed  hard,  once  or  twice,  and  looked 
up  at  his  old-time  colleague  of  the  grey 
walls  of  Amboro. 

The  eyes  of  the  two  men  met,  across 
that  narrow  country  lane,  but  no  words 
passed  between  them.  The  look  of  each 
was  enough.  Sybil  was  the  only  one  who 
did  not  seem  to  care,  to  understand. 

She  was  laughing,  carelessly,  unregret- 
fully,  light-heartedly,  as  though  life,  for 
her,  had  held  no  Yesterday,  and  was  to 
know  no  To-morrow. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

THE  WAYS  OF  A  MAID 

HAT'S  the  good  of  Science,  any- 
way?" 

It  was  Sybil  who  gave  indignant  yet  in- 
dolent expression  to  this  amazing  ques- 
tion, comfortably  propped  up  against  an 
old  elm,  with  an  armful  of  field-flowers 
scattered  about  her. 

John  Herrin  Macraven  drew  back, 
aghast.  How  could  he  convey  to  a  mind 
so  untrained,  to  an  intelligence  so  pri- 
mordial, some  inkling  of  the  true  scope 
and  meaning  of  science,  some — 

He  looked  at  her,  and  gave  vent  to  a 
passing  sigh.  Why  should  he  burden  her 
light  and  happy  heart  with  the  problems 
of  an  alien  world?  Why  should  he  deaden 
and  weigh  down  the  wings  of  her  volatile 
fancy,  fluttering  like  a  careless  bird 
about  its  happy  little  parterres  of  indo- 
lence? She  was  such  a  child,  after  all — 
so  ingenuous  and  impulsive,  so  changeful 
and  uncoordinated,  so  pulsing  with  the 
blithe  waywardness  of  girlhood !  Yet 
there  were  occasional  and  incongruous 
glimpses  of  maturity  about  her,  hints  of  a 
disturbing  sobriety  of  inner  judgment, 
passing  signs  of  native  shrewdness  and 
deep-lying  intuitive  discernments.  He 
felt  that  as  he  came  to  know  her  better 
he  did  not  know  her  quite  so  well — she 
was  still  a  mystery  and  a  challenge  to 
him. 


They  had  idled  the  forenoon  away  to- 
gether, and  the  young  Professor,  as  he  lay 
-sprawled  out  on  the  grass  beside  her,  was 
far  from  unhappy.  He  had  been  gazing  at 
her  lazily  but  studiously,  with  what  she 
had  contemptuously  called  his  scientific 
look. 

"I  know  what  you're  doing,"  she  said. 
"You're  trying  to  analyze  me  and  give  me 
a  Latin  name  as  long  as  your  arm — the 
same  as  you  do  with  those  bugs  of  yours!" 

She  was  often  disconcertingly  correct 
in  her  blind  and  thoughtless  intuitions. 

"What  a  lovely  bug  you'd  make,  just  to 
study  month  after  month!" 

The  Professor,  obviously,  was  getting 
on  a  bit.  Nature  and  the  force  of  habit, 
however,  promptly  reasserted  themselves, 
for  at  a  retrospective  view  of  his  audacity 
he  blushed. 

"Yes,"  went  on  Sybil,  astutely  unob- 
serving,  "to  be  pinned  down  and  torn  to 
pieces,  wing  by  wing,  and  to  struggle  to 
writhe  away,  while  you  sat  and  speculated 
as  to  the  theory  of  nervous  derivation!" 

And  it  was  then  that  Sybil  had  flung 
out  her  interrogation  as  to  the  final  good 
of  all  science. 

"Oh,  I  know,"  she  went  on,  a  little  com- 
batively and  yet  a  little  plaintively.  "You 
imagine  I  live  in  a  world  of  illusions.  But, 
after  all,  my  world's  as  real  as  yours. 
You  tell  yourself  that  it's  a  mental  re- 
laxation to  hear  me  babble  away,  and 
think  how  rustic  and  simple-minded  and 
animal-like  I  am.  Oh,  don't  deny  it!  You 
think  I'm  only  posing  when  I  tell  you  that 
the  flowers  talk  to  me  in  the  language  of 
perfumes,  and  the  blossoms  sing  to  me  in 
the  tones  of  color,  and  that  I  can  learn 
things  from  the  sound  of  water  and  the 
robins  and  the  wind.  But  there's  really 
some  terribly  old  wisdom  in  the  whisper 
of  pine-trees,  and — Are  you  listening?" 
she  cried,  suddenly. 

'TpHE  young  Professor  was  listening, 
-*■  but  more  to  the  lilting  soothing  mel- 
ody of  her  young  voice  than  to  the  thought 
she  was  so  heatedly  uttering.  He  had  just 
discovered  that  the  curve  of  her  lips  was 
the  loveliest  curve  in  all  nature. 

"But  you  come  and  drag  me  to  earth 
with  that  ferrety  microscope-slide  look  of 
yours.  You  reach  out  and  prick  every 
bubble  of  my  make-believe  with  that  Uni- 
versity of  Amboro  voice  of  yours,  demand- 
ing the  why  and  the  wherefore  of  every- 
thing. You're  forever  trying  to  turn  all 
the  beautiful  mysteries  of  nature  into 
bald  and  sordid  facts.  Facts — I  hate 
them!  You  probe  and  analyze  and  dis- 
sect, but  you've  never  once  surrendered 
yourself  to  one  great  current  of  feeling, 
and  let  it  carry  you  away,  softly,  hap- 
pily  " 

"Oh,  I  say!"  The  young  Professor  of 
Anthropology  looked  about  him,  visibly 
alarmed. 

"And  you  say  that  truth  makes  you 
free,  and  you  pretend  to  be  bold,  but 
you're  a  slave  to  your  awful  tyranny  of 
facts — you're  afraid  to  live!" 

"But,  my  dear  Sybil,  you  are  a  sort  of 
poetess.    That  kind  of  thing  is — er — is  all 
right  in  your  poems,  you  know,  but  peo- 
ple can't  act  that  way,  nowadays!" 
Continued  on  page  88. 
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Illustrated  b^  C.   W.  Jefferys 

"Ilae  ye  heard  whit  ma  auld  mither's  postit  tae  me? 

It  fair  makes  me  ham,esick,"  says  Private  McPhee. 

"And  whit  did  she  send  ye?"  says  Private  McPhun, 

As  he  cockit  his  rifle  and  bleezed  at  a  Hun. 

"A  haggis!  A  HAGGIS!"  says  Private  ]\IcPhee; 

"The  brawest  big  haggis  I  ever  did  see. 

And  think!  It's  the  morn  when  fond  memory  turns 

Tae  haggis  and  ivhuskey, — the  Birthday  o'  Burns 

We  maun  find  a  dram;  then  we'll  ca'  in  the  rest 

0'  the  lads  and  we'll  hae  a  Burns'  Nicht  wi'  the  best." 


Be  ready  at  sundoon,"  snapped  Sergeant  McCule; 
I  want  yon  ttva  men  for  the  list'nin'  patrol." 
Then  Private  McPhee  looked  at  Private  McPhun: 
"I'm  thinkin',  ma  lad,  we're  confoundedly  done." 
Then  Private  McPhun  looked  at  Private  McPhee: 
"I'm,  thinkin',  auld  chap,  it's  a  aff  wi'  oar  spree." 
But  up  spoke  their  cronie,  wee  Wullie  McNair: 
"Jist  lea'  yer  braw  haggis  for  me  tae  prepare; 
And  as  for  the  dram,  if  I  search  the  camp  roon. 
We  maun  hae  a  drappie  tae  jist  haud  it  doon. 
Sae  rin,  lads,  and  think,  though  the  nicht  it  be  black, 
0'  the  haggis  that's  waitin'  ye  when  ye  get  back." 


Losh!  but  it  wis  waesome  on  Naebuddy's  Land, 
And  the  deid  they  were  rottin'  on  every  hand. 
And  the  rockets  like  corpse-candles  hauntit  the  sky. 
And  the  winds  o'  destruction  went  shudderin'  by. 
There  wis  skelpin  o'  bullets  and  skirlin'  o'  shells, 
And  breengin'  o'  bombs  and  a  thoosand  death-knells; 
But,  cooryin'  doon  in  a  Jack  Johnson  hole. 
Little  fashed  the  twa  men  o'  the  list'nin'  patrol : 
For  sweeter  than  honey  and  bricht  as  a  gem 
Wis  the  thocht  o'  the  haggis  that  waitit  for  them. 


On  Maeboddyj-     l^anJ 


%J^, 


Yet  alas!  in  oor  moments  o'  sunniest  cheer 

Calamity's  often  maist  cruelly  near. 

And  while  the  twa  talked  o'  their  puddin'  divine 

The  Boshes  beloiii  them,  were  howkin'  a  mine. 

And  tvhile  the  twa  cracked  o'  the  feast  they  would  hae, 

The  fuse  it  wis  burnin,  and  hurnin'  away. 

Then  sudden — a  roar  like  the  thunner  o'  doom, 

A  hell-leap  o'  flame,  then  .  .  .  the  wheesht  o'  the  tomb. 


(All    nights    Reserved) 
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"Haw  Jock!  are  ye  hurtit?"  says  Private  McPhun. 
"Aye,  Geordie,  they've  got  me;  I'm  fearin'  I'm,  done. 
It's  ma  leg;  I'm,  just  thinkin'  it's  aff  at  the  knee : 
Ye'd  best  gang  and  leave  me,"  says  Private  McPhee. 
"Oh,  leave  ye,  I  wunna,"  says  Private  McPhun; 
"And  leave  ye  I  canna,  for  though  I  micht  run. 
It's  no  faur  I  wud  gang,  it's  no  muckle  I'd  see : 
I'm,  blindit,  and  that's  whit's  the  maitter  wi'  me." 
Then  Private  McPhee  sadly  shakit  his  heid : 
"If  we  bide  here  for  lang  we'll  be  bidin'  for  deid. 
And  yet,  Geordie,  lad,  I  could  gang  weel  content 
If  I'd  tasted  that  haggis  ma  auld  jnither  sent." 
"That's  droll,"  says  McPhun;  "Ye've  jist  speakit  ma  mind. 
Oh  I  ken  it's  a  terrible  thing  tae  be  blind; 
And  yet  it's  no  that  that  embitters  ma  lot: 
It's  jist  missin'  that  braw  muckle  haggis  ye've  got." 
For  awhile  they  were  silent,  then  up  once  again 
Spoke  Private  McPhee,  though  he  whusselt  wi'  pain: 
"And  why  should  we  miss  itf  Between  you  and  m,e 
We've  legs  for  tae  run  and  we've  eyes  for  tae  see. 
You  lend  me  your  shanks  and  I  lend  you  ma  sicht, 
And  we'll  baith  hae  a  kyte-fu  o   haggis  the  nicht." 


On  X.hz,y  -went   sta^g'erjn 


TKe 

Braw  oweerzn'    o 


Oh,  the  sky  it  wis  dourlike  and  dreepin  a  wee 
When  Private  McPhun  gruppit  Private  McPhee. 
Oh,  the  glaur  it  wis  fylin'  and  crieshin'  the  grun 
When  Private  McPhee  guidit  Private  McPhun. 
"Keep  clear  o'  them,  corpses,  they're  mebby  no'  deid! 
Look  oot!  there's  a  big  muckle  crater  aheid! 
Haud  on!  there's  a  sap!  We'll  be  heain'  a  coup! 
A  staur-shell!  For  Godsake!  Doon,  lad,  on  yer  doup! 
Bear  aff  tae  yer  richt  .  .  .  Aw,  yer  jist  daein'  fine : 
Afore  the  nicht's  feenished  on  haggis  we'll  dine." 

There  wis  death  and  destruction  on  every  hand; 
There  wis  havoc  and  horror  on  Naebuddy's  Land. 
And  the  shells  bickered  doon  wi'  a  crump  and  a  glare, 
And  the  hameless  wee  bullets  were  dingin'  the  air. 
Yet  on  they  went  staggerin ,  cooryin'  doon. 
When  the  stutter  and  cluck  o'  a  maxim  crept  roun'. 
And  the  legs  o'  McPhun  they  were  sturdy  and  stoot, 
And  McPhee  on  his  back  kept  a  bonnie  look-oot: 
"On,  on,  m,a  brave  lad!  We're  no  faur  frae  the  goal. 
I  can  hear  the  braw  sweerin'  o'  Sergeant  McCole." 


■i^- 


MACLEAN'S    MAGAZINE 


IT 


But  strength  has  its  leemit,  and  Private  McPhun 
Wi'  a  sab  and  a  curse  fell  his  length  on  the  grun 
Then  Private  McPhee  shoutit  doon  in  his  ear: 
"Jist  think  o  the  haggis,  I  smell  it  frae  here. 
It's  gu»hin'  wi'  juice,  it's  embawmin'  the  air. 
It's  steamin'  for  us  and  we're-jist-aboot-there." 
Then  Private  McPhun  answers :  "Dommit,  auld  c 
For  the  sake  o'  that  haggis  I'll  gang  till  I  drap." 
And  he  gets  on  his  feet  wi'  a  heave  and  a  strain. 
And  omvard  he  staggers  in  passion  and  pain; 

And  the  flare  and  the  glare  and  the  fury  increase, 

Till  you'd  think  they'd  jist  taken  a'  Plell  on  a  lease. 

And  on  they  go  reelin'  in  peetiful  plight. 

And  someone  is  shoutin'  away  on  their  right; 

And  someone  is  runnin',  and  noo  they  can  hear 

A  sound  like  a  prayer  and  a  sound  like  a  cheer; 

And  swift  through  the  crash  and  the  flash  and  the  din 

The  lads  o  the  Hielands  are  bringing  them  in. 


"They're  baith  sairly  wounded;  but  is  it  no  droll 
H.00  they  rave  aboot  haggis?"  says  Sergeant  McCole. 
When  hirplin'  alang  comes  wee  Wullie  McNair, 
And  they  a  wonnert  why  he  wis  greetin'  sae  sair. 
And  he  says:  "I'd  jist  liftit  it  oot  o'  the  pot. 
And  there  it  lay  steamin'  and  savoury  hot. 
When  .  .  .  sxidden  I  dooked  at  the  fleech  o'  a  shell, — 
And  it  drapped  on  the  haggis  and  dinged  it  tae  hell." 


hap! 


"1  dooked  at  the  f  ieecK  o  a  sKell"; 


And  oh!  but  tite  lads  were  fair  taken  aback, 
And  jist  then  the  order  wis  passed  tae  attack. 
Then  up  frae  the  trenches  like  lions  they  leapt. 
And  on'through  the  nicht  like  a  torrent  they  swept; 
On,  on,  wi'  their  bayonets  bristlin'  before; 
On,  on,  to  the  foe  wi'  a  rush  and  a  roar. 
And  wild  to  the  heavens  their  battle-cry  rang, 
And  doon  on  the  Boshes  like  tigers  they  sprang: 
And  there  wisna  a  man  but  had  Death  in  his  ee, 
For  he  thocht  o   the  haggis  o'  Private  McPhee. 


Behind  the  Bolted  Door? 


CHAPTER  Yl— Con- 
tinued 


c 


ET  me  die,  I  tell 
you !      Let   m  e 
die!       Ain't    it 
no  proof  to  you — that — that  I'm  'ej-e  to 
die?" 

"Yes,  Jimmy;  yes,  indeed  it  is!"  gasped 
D.  Hope.  "And  I  never  believed  you  did 
it,  from  the  start!" 

And,  by  then,  she  had  got  her  arm 
around  him. 

"We're  not  the  police,  you  know," 
choked  Willings,  getting  his  arm  around 
him  from  the  other  side.  "They're  ac- 
cusing us,  too.  Come  back  with  us  now — 
and  we'll  all  of  us — help  each  other." 

Persuaded  or  not,  Jimmy  no  longer  had 
the  strength  to  resist.  Indeed,  he  was 
fast  falling  into  complete  collapse.  But 
they  got  his  feet  upon  the  steps;  and,  foot 
by  foot,  they  thrust  him  up. 

Over  the  string-piece  there  now  leaned 
a  staring  bargeman. 

"Gosh!"  he  said.  "Gosh!  What's  the 
racket?    Was  he  drivin'  tanked?" 

"No,"  panted  Willings.  "He  just 
wanted  some  ice  for  his  exhaust." 

"Say!"  said  the  man.  "Well,  he  sure 
wanted  it  dang  bad !" 

Bedraggled,  and  with  their  oozy  gar- 
ments already  beginning  to  freeze,  they 
got  Jimmy  back  to  the  runabout  and 
lifted  him  in. 

"Now  you,"  said  Willings,  turning  to 
the  girl. 

"No,"  she  cried.  "No,  you.  I'm  going 
to  drive.  I  look  all  right,  up  above;  but 
you'd  be  stopped  by  the  first  policeman. 
The  engine'll  keep  me  warm,  too.  Get  in, 
and  cover  up — both  of  you — up  to  the 
chin." 

And,  in  the  end,  when  he  had  seen  to  it 
that  she  herself  was  wrapped  in  the  big- 
gest robe,  he  let  her  drive.  Meanwhile, 
half  a  dozen  other  gaping  longshoremen 
had  come  up. 

"But,  hell!"  one  of  them  demanded, 
"who  owns  the  other  car?" 

"An  old  friend  of  ours  named  Dinnis," 
answered  Willings,  without  batting  an 
eye.    "Just  tell  him  we'll  see  him  later." 

Meanwhile,  behind  the  wheel,  D.  Hope 
was  waving  at  them  in  entreaty  and  com- 
mand. "Please.  You're  in  our  way,  you 
know." 

And,  with  one  long,  triumphant  hoot, 
the  little  runabout  was  on  its  way  back 
through  the  storm  to  390. 


CHAPTER  VII 

jimmy's  story,  and  a  first  "return" 

'  T  'M  h'innocent,  Judge  your  lordship," 
■*■  passionately  repeated  Jimmy.  "That 
I  can  tell  you  now.  But  who  did  it,  and 
'ow  to  account  for  the  things  that  'ap- 
pened  afterwards,  that  I  can  never  tell 
you — if  there's  any  one  alive  that  can!" 

Outside,  the  storm  was  now  blowing 
harder  than  ever.  But  the  three — Jimmy, 
Willings,   and   Miss   Hope — were   in    dry 
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"Very  well.  And  now 
there's  something  that  I 
want  to  show  you." 


SYNOPSIS 

Judfje  Bishop  and  Dr.  Laneham  arc 
summoned  to  the  foshionahle  duplex 
apartments  of  Mrs.  JIansi  Fisher,  a 
wealthy  society  woman,  who  is  interest- 
ed in  welfare  work,  to  the  extent  of  em- 
pJoifinu  Prison-pate  help.  Theij  are  ad- 
mitted by  Jimmy,  the  man-servant,  who 
shows  sif/ns  of  alarm,  but  no  one  comes 
to  receive  them,  .ifter  tuaiting  for  some 
time  they  start  to  investigate  and  find 
that  the  loirer  apartments  are  deserted, 
the  servants  having  suddenly  left.  The  two 
men  then  try  to  break  into  the  rooms  of 
.Mrs.  Fisher  above,  but  the  three  doors 
leading  off  the  corridor  are  locked  in 
turn  as  they  try  to  get  in.  They  hear 
voices  and  a  strange  knocking  inside,  but 
irhen  a  door  is  broken  down  they  find 
nothing  in  the  apartments — but  the  body 
of  Mrs.  Fisher  who  has  been  dead  two 
hours.  There  is  absolutely  no  door  or 
window  by  which  an  escape  could  have 
been  made.  The  police  suspect  a  young 
settlement  worker  named  Willings,  who 
had  been  at  the  apartment  a  short  time 
before  to  secure  a  contribution  from  Mrs. 
Fisher;  and  to  clear  him.  Dr.  Laneham, 
who  is  a  noted  psychoanalyst,  decides  to 
investigate  the  crime.  }le  is  handicap- 
ped by  the  police,  but  finds  a  charred 
part  of  a  magazine,  in  Mr.  Fisher's 
apartment,  tcMch  he  believes  may  prove 
an  attempt  to  destroy  evidence.  Wil- 
lings and  a  young  woman.  Daphne  Hope, 
a  felloir-ivorker  at  the  settlement,  in  the 
meantime,  locate  Jimmy  and  capture 
him   after  an   exciting  automobile  chase. 


clothes  again-T-Jimmy  in  one  of  Doctor 
Laneham's  old  suits.  Laneham  had  had 
coffee  and  bouillon  made  for  them.  And 
now,  warmed  back  to  speech  and  confi- 
dence, the  little  butler  seemed  almost  hys- 
terically eager  to  tell  his  story. 

"Oh,  h'all  I  want  is  to  tell  it,"  he  said; 
"for  then  you'll  know  for  yourselves  if 
I'm  tellin'  you  the  truth !" 

"Good,"  said  the  Doctor.  "But,  Jimmy, 
this  is  our  first  chance  to  talk  to  any  one 
who  was  there  in  that  Fisher  apartment 
from  the  beginning.  And  before  you  be- 
gin, I  want  to  ask  you  one  or  two  ques- 
tions." 

"There's  nothink  you  can  h'ask,  sir,  but 
what'll  be  as  quickly  answered." 

"Good  again.  Then,  from  breakfast  on, 
the  day  of  the  murder,  was  any  one  in 
those  rooms,  to  your  knowledge,  except 
you  and  Maddalina,  the  maid,  and  Pro- 
fes.sor  and  Mrs.  Fisher  themselves?" 

"No,  sir;  and  h'after  breakfast  the 
Professor  he  went  out." 

"Yes,"  Judge  Bishop  put  in;  "he  was 
down  in  our  office,  with  Potter,  all  through 
the  day." 

"I  know,  sir.  And  I  'eard  'im  say  'e 
was  going  to  bring  Mr.  Potter  back  for 
dinner." 

"Exactly,"  said  Laneham.  "And,  now, 
Jimmy,  did  you  at  any  time,  during  the 
afternoon,  hear  a  voice  that  you  could 
not  account  for?" 

Jimmy  paled  a  little.  But,  "No,  sir," 
he  said;  "no." 


T^  ROM  one  of  his  desk 
■*■    drawers  the   Doctor 
produced  the  murder  note. 

He  showed  it  first  to  D.  Hope. 

"It'd  have  been  kinder,"  he  said,  "if  I'd 
let  you  see  it  in  the  beginning.  But  I  kept 
telling  myself  it  mightn't  be  necessary." 

The  death's-head  in  red  ink.  The  two 
lines  in  that  heartlessly  fine  and  beautiful 
Gothic  script:  "We  have  now  reached  the 
point  where  it  must  be  either  murder  or 
suicide."  And  then  that  last  line,  written 
by  Mrs.  Fisher  herself:  "Couldn't  it  be 
made  to  look  like  an  accident?" 

For  a  moment  the  girl  could  not  speak. 
She  could  only  knot  and  twist  her  hand- 
kerchief between  her  fingers. 

"I  suppose  it  means,"  she  breathed, 
"that  there  was — was  what  they  call  a 
suicide  pact?" 

"It  would  seem  so  on  the  surface." 

"But  there  wasn't  There  wasn't!  S' 
'elp  me,  there  wasn't!" 

It  was  Jimmy  who  was  crying  out  the 
denial.  He  was  standing  over  the  bit  of 
paper,  with  mouth  and  eyes  a-gape.  "It's 
'er  writing,  the  bottom  part  of  it,  that's 
sure.  But  Gord  'e  knows  Mrs.  Fisher 
was  the  last  person  that  would  ever  do  for 
'erself!" 

"I  would  think  so  too,  Jimmy,"  said  the 
Judge.  "But,  tell  us,  have  you  ever  seen 
that  other  writing  anvwhere  before?" 

"No,  sir;  never,  sir!" 

"Nor  I,"  said  D.  Hope.    "Nor  I!" 

"None  of  us  have,"  said  Willings. 

"And  now."  said  the  Doctor,  "will  you 
go  ahead,  Jimmy,  and  tell  your  story? 
You  told  us  yesterday,  when  we  found 
you  in  the  rooms,  that  it  was  your  day  off. 
Tell  us  first  how  it  was  that,  in  that  case, 
you  were  there  at  all." 

"I  will,  sir:  I  will.  It  was  my  h'after- 
noon  h'off.  and  I'd  started  h'out,  too.  But 
I  didn't  get  anywhere.  I'd  only  walked  a 
square  or  two  when  I  found  myself  fairly 
blown  through  with  the  cold  in  the  light 
great-coat  I'd  put  on.  An'  I  went  back  to 
get  a  'eavier  one." 

"Yes?" 

"Dr.  Laneham,  if  you  can  lay  your 
'ands  on  that  Eyetalian  trollop  Madda- 
lina, there's  a  black  deal  that  she  can  tell 
you.  She  didn't  do  the  murder.  She 
couldn't  'ave.  To  that  I'd  'ave  to  swear, 
myself.  But  if  she  didn't,  she  'as  the 
guilty  knowledge  of  it  on  'er  soul.  .  . 
I  say,  I'd  come  back.  And,  as  I  h'entered, 
Mrs.  Fisher  came  down  from  Madda- 
lina's  rooms, — right  above  mine,  they  are, 
you  know, — an'  that  she'd  been  'avin 
trouble  with  Maddalina  I  could  see  at 
once.  She  'eld  'er  'and  at  'er  throat,  and 
she  was  white  and  gasping  with  it,  and 
she  beckoned  me  to  follow  her. 

"She  didn't  make  no  explanation. 
'Jimmy,'  was  all  she  says,  'I  know  it's 
your  day  out,  but  will  you  take  the  door 
again  for  iust  a  few  minutes — till  I've 
time  to  pull  myself  together?   I  think  I'll 
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have  to  take  a  plunge.'  A  great  woman 
she  was,  you  know,  for  settin'  herself  up 
in  that  way.  And  all  I  said  was  that  as 
always  I  was  at  her  service.  'Another 
thing,  too,'  she  says.  'In  case  Mr.  Wil- 
lings  calls,  and  I  have  to  keep  him,  will 
you  just  give  him  this  while  he  is  wait- 
ing?' 

"It  was  a  big  blue  envelope  that  she  'ad 
there  on  'er  library  table.  But  there  was 
nothing  to  make  a  mystery  of.  She'd  left 
the  same  sort  of  envelopes  for  'im  before. 
An  'I  gave  it  to  'im,  too,  as  'e  'imself  virill 
tell  you." 

"You  did,"  said  Willings.  "But,  Jimmy, 
had  you  any  idea  what  was  in  that  big 
blue  envelope?" 

"Bank-notes,  wasn't  it,  sir,"  he  an- 
swered simply,  "for  your  Settlement 
'ouse?  But,  Mr.  Willings,  sir," — and  his 
voice  changed  and  trembled, — "think 
twice  as  'ow  you  use  them.  For  Mrs. 
Fisher — Gord  rest  'er — was  dead  before 
ever  that  money  reached  you!" 

"Dead  then!"  exclaimed  Willings.  "But 
you " 

"/^  H,  not  that  I  knowed  it  then.    And 

^^  not  that  I'm  even  sure  yet  that 
I  'eard  'er  end.  All  that  got  to  me  was 
the  sound  of  something  falling,  and  at 
that  distance  it  might  only  'ave  been  a 
'eavy  book.  I  'eard  it  just  as  I  was  goin' 
in  to  announce  you.  I'd  gone  as  far  as 
the  library  to  get  that  envelope ;  and  she 
didn't  answer.  But  I  took  it  that  the 
water  must  be  runnin'  in  the  pool  and  she 
didn't  'ear  my  voice  on  that  account — it 
'ad'  appened  so  before.  So  I  just  pressed 
'er  bell.  She  could  always  'ear  that.  I 
knew  she'd  know  what  it  meant,  too.  And 
then  I  went  on  back  again  to  my  own 
quarters. 

"Well,  there  I  sat,  'earing  Maddalina 
moving  about  above  me,  and  thinking, 
'Well,  whatever  devilment  you've  been 
h'up  to,  you  vixen,  this  is  a  precious  note, 
me  doing  your  work  an'  you  just  as  busy 
as  ever  on  your  own!'  For  ten,  fifteen, 
twenty  minutes  I  sat  there.  And  then  it 
came  to  me  that  although  by  now  Mrs. 
Fisher  'ad  'ad  time  to  dress,  I  'adn't 
'eard  'er  come  out  to  Mr.  Willings,  an' 
maybe,  after  all,  she  'adn't  'eard  the  bell. 
So  I  went  to  look. 
"She  wasn't  in  the  drawing-room.  She 
wasn't  in  'er  library.  I  listened.  The 
water  wasn't  running  in  the  pool.  And  I 
rang  again — I  rang  a  dozen  times;  but 
she  didn't  answer.  .  .  .  Judge  your 
lordship,  I  began  to  get  the  fear  and  chill 
of  it  then,  if  it  was  only  because  every- 
thing was  that  quiet!  And  I  pushed  on 
into  'er  bedroom,  'er  dressing-room,  and 
then  on  to  the  the  pool  itself.  An'  there" 
— his  eyes  widened  again — "oh,  Gord,  the 
blood  alone! — there  I  found  'er!     .     .     ." 

"Jimmy,"  said  Bishop,  ending  the 
silence,  "what  I  want  to  ask  you  is  this: 
Why  didn't  you  tell  Mr.  Willings?  Or 
why  didn't  you  cry  out  at  once  and  rouse 
the  house?" 

"Yes,  Judge  your  lordship,  why  didn't 
I?  For  that's  what  any  h'onest  man 
would  'a'  done.  And  for  that  first  minute, 
while  I  was  still  trying  to  make  my  tongue 
speak  and  my  limbs  move  at  all,  that  was 
my  first  thought.  I,  too,  was  thinking 
of  myself  as  a  h'onest  man.  And  then 


"Judge,  I've  a  record.  I've  done  my 
seven  years  'ard  in  Dartmouth.  And 
that's  the  only  thing  that  counts  in  my 
life.  I  served  it  for  killing  a  man  I  never 
saw  or  'eard  of.  But  no  matter  for  that. 
That's  neither  'ere  nor  there.  I've  got  my 
murder  record.  And,  Judge,  there's  no 
man  who  'as  ever  done  his  seven  years 
'ard  in  Dartmouth  will  ever,  this  side  of 
'ell,  take  h'even  a  'undredth  chance  of  be- 
ing sent  that  road  again!" 

"But,  Jimmy,"  asked  D.  Hope,  her  eyes 
wet,  "why  should  they  think  that  you  had 
done  it?" 

"And  who  but  me  could  'ave  done  it? 

"From  where  I  was  I  could  see  that  no- 
body 'ad  come  in  through  the  'all.  I 
couldn't  'ave  let  any  one  think,  could  I, 
that  it  might  'ave  been  Mr.  Willings? 
And  it  couldn't  'ave  been  Maddalina.  As 
I've  told  you,  up  to  then  I'd  'eard  'er 
moving  about  above  me.  That  is,  up  to 
my  going  to  look  for  Mrs.  F'isher  she  'ad 
been.  But  now,  as  I  got  back  to  my  own 
room  again,  and  sat  down,  water -knee'd, 
to  try  to  think  where  I  should  run  for 
first,  I  realized  I  didn't  'ear  'er  any  more. 
Minute  followed  minute,  an'  I  didn't.  Then 
I  crep'  up  the  stairs  to  see.  Her  doors 
were  open.  She  was  gone,  and  everything 
stripped  clean. 

"So  much  for  'er!  She'd  been  warned 
ahead,  and  was  prepared  enough.  But  she 
couldn't  'ave  done  the  thing  'erself.  That 
wasn't  'umanly  possible.  And  who  could 
'ave  done  it,  Judg«?  No  one  came  down 
the  'all  that  afternoon  but  Mr.  Willings! 
All  the  windows  were  locked !  Who  was 
it?    Who  did  do  it?" 

■p^  OR  a  moment  he  halted.  And  the 
^    Doctor  asked  another  question  : 

"Jimmy,  were  you  in  the  Professor's 
rooms  that  afternoon  ?  Did  you  burn  any 
paper  there?" 

"Burn  h'any  paper — in  the  Profes- 
sor's h'apartment?  No,  sir,  no.  Nor  any 
other  time.  But,  gentlemen,  there's  more 
to  come,  and  worse.  It's  sticking  in  my 
throat." 

Behind  them  at  the  windows,  the  wind 
whined  and  rose  to  long  bowlings  that  al- 
most shook  the  house.  And  the  little  but- 
ler seemed  now  to  be  shaking  with  it. 

"I  'adn't  the  nerves  left  to  go  out  to 
Mr.  Willings  again.  About  fifteen  minutes 
more,  maybe,  an'  I  'eard  'im  leaving.  An' 
then,  at  the  same  moment,  I — I — 'eard 
something  else." 

"Jimmy,  old  man,"  said  Willings,  "was 
it  a  sound  of  some  one  knocking?" 

"It  was,  sir — it  was.  Oh,  sir,  so  you 
'eard  it,  too?  An'  then,  after  that,  you 
'eard  the  ring?" 

"The  ring?" 

"What  ring?"  a.siked  the  Judge. 

"You  mean  some  one  on  the  'phone?" 
demanded  Laneham. 

"No,  gentlemen,  no.  There  was  no  one 
at  the  'phone,  either  calling  or  ringing, 
at  any  time.  The  ring  I  mean  was  some 
one  ringing  in  'er  rooms — maybe  from 
that  swimming-pool  itself.  It  was  'er  pri- 
vate bell,  and  it  was  sounding  h'up  above, 
for  Maddalina." 

"You're  sure?" 

"If  I  dreamed  it,  it's  a  dream  I'm 
never  likely  to  forget!  And  the  ring 
didn't  come  h'only  that  once.    It  came  a 


second,  and  then  a  third  time.  And  by 
then  it'd  got  me  sort  of  crazed  like.  An' 
I  says  to  myself,  'Well,  Gord  'elpin'  me 
now,  whoever  you  are,  ghost  or  devil,  I 
loill  face  you.  I  will,  if  it's  only  that  it 
might  'elp  me,  some  way,  to  clear  my- 
self.' 

"Judge  your  lordship,  and  you.  Dr. 
Laneham,  that  was  just  before  you  came, 
and  I  'ad  to  take  'old  of  myself  to  let  you 
in.  And  after  I'd  answered  your  ring, 
all  I  wanted  was  to  get  away. 

"But  what  I'm  going  to  tell  you  now 
came  first,  between  Mr.  Willings'  ring 
and  your  coming,  while  I  was  there 
alone.  And,  as  you'll  remember,  night 
was  falling  then.  In  corners  and  in  the 
closets  it  was  dark.  But  I  looked  every- 
where. I  was  'alf  out  of  my  wits.  If  I'd 
found  any  one,  it  would  'a'  been,  Kill  me 
or  I  kill  you.  But  I  found  no  one.  What  I 
found  was  something  else,  an'  different, 
and  I  began  to  find  it  from  the  start. 

"Judge  your  lordship,  when  I  left  those 
rooms  after  first  I'd  come  on  Mrs.  Fisher's 
body,  I  closed  every  door  behind  me  com- 
ing out — three  doors  closed  tight.  It 
seemed  like  I  'ad  to,  or  it'd  follow  me. 
Well,  the  first  thing  I  saw  now  was  that 
the  door  to  the  bedroom,  and  the  next 
door  to  the  dressing-room,  and  after  that 
the  next  one,  to  the  swimming-pool  itself, 
all  were  open.  An'  more — an'  more  than 
that."  Again,  with  a  shudder,  he  stopped. 

"You're  going  to  tell  us,  ^ren't  you," 
asked  the  Doctor  quietly,  "that  in  the 
meantime  the  body  had  been  moved?" 

"TA  HOPE  jerked  in  her  chair.  In  a 
■'— '•  sense  they  all  did.  And  Jimmy  cried 
out: 

"It  'ad! — I  don't  know  'ow  you  knew  it, 
but  it  'ad!  I  found  'er  this  second  time  as 
the  papers  describe  it — lying  on  the  rat- 
tan couch,  be'ind  the  plants.  But  she'd 
been  'anging  in  'er  bathrobe,  'ead  down, 
over  the  outside  of  the  pool.  It  was  there 
that  she'd  been  killed.  An'  more" — he 
stopped  with  a  jerk — "Dr.  Laneham! 
What  was  that?" 

They  all  sat  unmoving.  At  their  own 
door  some  hand  had  knocked. 

"Why,  it's  only  Jacobs,  I  imagine," 
said  Laneham,  "only  Jacobs." 

And  it  was  his  man  Jacobs,  knocking 
to  call  the  Doctor  to  the  telephone. 

The  message  was  from  the  night  oper- 
ator of  the  Electric  Protection  Company. 

"Dr.  Henry  Laneham?"  he  asked. 

"Yes." 

"We  promised  to  let  you  know  if  we  re- 
ceived any  further  alarms  from  the  Fisher 
apartment.  Well,  we've  had  another  from 
there  just  now." 

The  Doctor  came  back  and  repeated  the 
message  to  the  others. 

This  time  the  Judge  himself  fairly  cried 
out:    "Laney,  in  the  name  of  heaven!" 

"Gentlemen,  it's  the  thing  that  mur- 
dered her,"  cried  Jimmy,  his  lips  white. 
"It's  come  again  for  the  body,  and  it'll 
take  it,  too!" 

"No,  no,"  Laneham  quieted  him.  "No, 
no,  Jimmy.  The  body  isn't  there:  it  was 
taken  away  after  the  inquest." 

"Thank  God,"  said  Willings. 

And  D.  Hope  merely  moved  her  lips  as 
if  to  try  to  moisten  them. 

"But  we  must  go  over  there,"  said  the 
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"I'm  h'innocent,  Judge  your  Lordship,"  passionately  repeated  Jimmy.     Warmed  back  to 
speech  and  confidence,  the  little  butler  seemed  almost  hysterically  eager  to  tell  his  story. 


Doctor,  "and  find  out  for  ourselves."  He 
looked  at  Willings  first.  "Will  you  come?" 

"Surely." 

"And  you,  Bishop?" 

"No."  The  Judge  refused  absolutely, 
though  no  one  would  really  have  taxed 
his  stout  person  with  any  actual  fear. 
"I've  been  in  this  thing  too  much  for  my 
office  already.  I'll  stay  here  with  D.  Hope 
and  Jimmy." 

And  the  Doctor  and  Willings  went 
alone. 

T  UST  inside  the  entrance  to  the  Casa 
"J  Grande  stood  the  Electric  Protection 
patrolman  who  had  responded  to  the  mur- 
der alarm  itself.  It  was  easy  to  see  that 
he  was  very  much  excited.  With  him  was 
the  E.  P.  "diagram  boss"  whom  every  one 
had  been  seeking  the  night  before.  He  in- 
troduced  himself: 

"Grady,  my  name  is,  Doctor.  They  told 
me  from  the  office  to  be  expectin'  you.  I 
don't  exactly  know  your  line,  but  if 
you're  helpin'  that  McGloyne  outfit,  God 
knows  they  need  it.  This  is  Carney" — he 
beckoned  to  the  excited  man  in  uniform. 
"An'  friend  yegg  anyways  came  near  to 
gettin'  him!" 

"Came  near  to  getting  him?" 


"Sure.  Didn't  the  office  tell  you  that? 
Hell,  the  knife's  stickin'  in  the  wainscot 
yet!    But  come  on  up  an'  I'll  show  you!" 

But  for  a  moment  the  Doctor  kept  him 
where  he  was. 

"Just  a  minute,"  he  said,  "just  a  min- 
ute till  I  get  this  straight.  Do  you  mean 
to  tell  me  that,  with  all  these  policemen 
of  McGloyne's  on  duty  in  the  halls,  some 
one  got  into  the  apartment  and  sent  an 
alarm  from  the  safe  to  your  office — and 
was  still  inside  when  your  man  arrived?" 

"Sure.  That's  just  what  I'm  tellin' 
you." 

"Sure!"  echoed  Patrolman  Carney; 
"and  the  son-of-a-gun  must  'a'  been  work- 
in'  dark  as  well  as  quiet.  But  he  heard 
my  key  all  righty.  For  I'd  just  got  that 
first  inside  door  open  to  Mrs.  Fisher's 
rooms  when  —  zim,  whizz,  zowie  —  it 
come!" 

"Friend  yegg  threw  his  stabber  at  him," 
explained  Mr.  Grady. 

"He  cert'inly  did!"  said  Carney.  "An' 
the  next  minute  I  was  losin'  my  step  an' 
goin'  down  them  stairs  backward.  An' 
them  two  McGloyne  bulls,  they  takes  me 
for  the  yegg,  o'  course,  an'  jumps  on  me. 
An'  by  the  time  we  can  sort  ourselves  out 
again  an'  get  some  lights  turned  on,  why, 


o'  course  yeggsy's  made  his  getaway!" 

"But  come  along,"  said  Grady,  "and 
get  it  for  yourselves." 

TN  the  outer  halls  of  that  Fisher  floor 
-'■  there  were  now  half  a  dozen  of  those 
McGloyne  "bulls."  And  their  faces  were 
the  faces  of  men  who  feel  that  they  have 
left  themselves  open  to  criticism.  When 
Grady  asked  leave  to  take  his  friends  in 
with  him  alone,  they  merely  backed  away 
and  let  him.  And  once  more  Laneham 
and  Willings  found  themselves  mounting 
that  little  stairway  down  which,  in  the 
murderous  darkness  of  the  evening  be- 
fore, there  had  sounded  that  never-to-be- 
forgotten  voice. 

"I'll  admit,"  said  Grady,  "that  I  don't 
just  see  how  he  made  it.  Two  cops  on  the 
hall,  one  on  the  elevators,  one  on  the  doors, 
and  the  doors  locked !  You  can  excuse  the 
poor  boobs  for  swearin'  it  ain't  human. 
Maybe  not.  But,  if  it  ain't,  show  me  the 
ghost  that  carries  a  knife  like  that." 

And,  jerking  his  thumb  toward  the  left, 
he  turned  on  another  light. 

"My  Lord !"  said  the  Doctor,  and  for  a 
moment  fell  back.  For,  driven  into  that 
oaken  wainscoting  a  good  inch  was  one 
of  those  long,  angular,  pointed  blades — 
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greasy  black  of  handle  and  heavy  as  a 
cleaver — that  are  used  in  Italian  butcher 
shops.  Carney  stood  up  beside  it,  and  it 
touched  his  Adam's  apple. 

"If  it'd  caught  me  square  it  would  'a' 
gone  right  through,"  he  said. 

"No  doubt  of  that,"  said  Grady.  "An' 
now,  friends,  just  come  inside.  First  I'll 
show  you  that  long-lost  little  hidy-hole." 
He  threw  on  more  lights  ahead  of  him 
and  went  straight  on  through  to  Mrs. 
Fisher's  little  library.  In  the  chimney- 
breast,  on  the  right  side  of  the  fireplace, 
there  had  been  set  into  the  brick  a  small 
brass-and-silver  "shield"  of  Bikri  work. 
Grady  put  his  thumb  against  its  lower 
edge.  What  they,  or  any  one,  would  have 
taken  for  a  solid  inset,  was  simply  a 
hinged  and  hanging  mask.  Within  it  was 
a  steel  door — now  with  its  lock  broken. 
And  inside  of  that  again  was  a  steel 
"combination  door"  and  the  little  safe 
itself. 

Grady  looked  at  them,  and  spun  the 
clicking  gears  back  and  forward  pleasant- 
ly. 

"And  you  can  be  absolutely  certain," 
Laneham  asked,  "that  your  alarm  to-night 
was  genuine?" 

"Well,  if  the  vdnd  did  it,  it  had  to  lift 
both  these  covers  an'  make  a  battery  con- 
tact! In  fact,  I  take  it  that  friend  yegg 
wasn't  just  ready  with  his  soup  or  his 
can-opener,  or  to-night  he'd  sure  have 
made  his  blow." 

"But,  of  course,"  said  Willings,  "the 
pearls  aren't  in  there  now?" 

Mr.  Grady  laughed. 

"Why,  followin'  a  personal  request  to 
the  press — from  some  one  present,  I  un- 
derstand, the  newspapers  say  we  haven't 
even  learned  yet  where  this  little  hidy- 
hole  is  hidden.  You  might  say" — he  grin- 
ned— "that  nobody  knows,  except  friend 
yegg  himself!  But  there  was  somethin' 
in  there,  fast  enough,  two  nights  ago. 
An'  they  say  tear  drops  like  them  are 
worth  their  six  an'  seven  thou'  apiece. 
Well,  proof  enough  of  the  value  the  yegg 
puts  on  'em,  ain't  it,  that  he'd  chance 
comin'  back  a  second  time,  even  after  it 
had  cost  him  a  murder  to  make  a  flivver 
the  first?"  He  snapped  the  Bikri  shield 
back  into  place  again. 

"An'  now  let  me  show  you  somethin' 
else.  Some  one  has  been  callin'  this  a 
ghost  job  from  the  start.  A  ghost  job! 
Say,  stand  a  minute  where  you  are. 
What  do  you  see?  Doors  everj-where. 
Get-aways  enough  for  a  killin'  in  China- 
town! An'  when  you  add  to  that  dark 
/w»s— well,"— suddenly  he  turned  off  all 
the  lights  at  once,— "just  get  it  for  your- 
self I" 

TT  was  so  sudden,  indeed,  that  it  was 
wholly  unnerving.  If  the  darkness 
was  not  complete,  it  was  worse:  it  was  a 
darkness  filled  glidingly  with  spectres. 

And,  in  part  simply  to  break  the  sil- 
ence: ^  "Mr.  Grady,"  said  Willings, 
there  s  at  leasst  one  person  besides  your 
friend  yegg  who  knows  about  this  wall 
safe." 

"An'  who?" 

"The  man  who  put  it  in." 

"What?  Tut,  tut,  tut.  That  for  you. 
Even  if  he  was  around,  you  might  as  well 
look  slantways  at  the  Chief  himself.  Ain't 


that  right,  Carney?     Not  old  Throaty!" 

"Old  Throaty?" 

"Oh,  that's  the  name  we  used  to  give 
him,  from  his  voice.  You'd  say  he  fetched 
it  from  the  bottom  of  a  well.  Regular 
Hamlet's-father  stuff.  Once  you  heard  it, 
you'd  remember  it  for  life." 

Grady  still  kept  them  in  that  haunted 
darkness. 

"I  believe  he  done  some  other  work  for 
Mrs.  Fisher,  too,  off  his  own  1<at.  An' 
then,  somehow,  he  got  sore  o).  her  an' 
quit." 

He  began  to  feel  his  way  back  to  the 
fireplace. 

"And  your  man  Throaty,"  asked  Lane- 
ham — "where  is  he  now?" 

"Where  is  he  noiv?  Well,  say,  I  guess  I 
ain't  made  myself  just  clear.  The  old 
geezer  croaked  in  Bellevue  less'n  a  week 
ago!" 


CHAPTER  VIII 

a  new  beginning  and  the  writing  on 
maddalina's  wall 


"W.^^"^-" 


'Well,  to  say  the  least,  it  doesn't 
seem  to  be  getting  a  great  deal  simpler." 

Willings  said  that.  But  neither  had 
spoken  till  they  were  almost  back  at  390. 
There  they  told  the  others. 

As  if  from  sheer  spinal  coldness,  the 
Judge  got  to  his  feet  and  threw  more 
wood  upon  the  fire. 

"It's — it's  all  just  uncanny  horror," 
shivered  D.  Hope.  "All  just  one  mixed- 
up  blur  of  it!" 

Jimmy  had  gone  a  grim-grey  again. 
"You'll  never  get  to  the  bottom  of  it, 
gentlemen — never  in  this  world!" 

"And  the  question  is,  Laneham,"  said 
the  Judge,  "what  do  you  now  propose  to 
do?" 

"I  propose  to  go  ahead  exactly  as  be- 
fore." 

"What?" 

"If  the  man  Throaty  is  dead,  he  is  dead. 
If  from  the  beginning  there  has  been 
much  that  has  seemed  to  be  more  than 
natural,  I  am  going  to  leave  it  to  prove  it- 
self so.  In  the  meantime,  there  is  enough 
that  is  purely  and  simply  criminal.  And 
it  will  be  sufficient  for  the  present  if  we 
try  to  deal  with  that." 

"Oh,  naturally!  If  one  could  find  any- 
thing to  take  hold  of,  or  anything  to  base 
a  theory  on." 

"I  have  found  something  to  take  hold  of, 
and  I  have  my  theory — at  any  rate,  in 
part." 

Bishop  now  walking  the  room  rounded 
to  a  halt. 

"And  is  it  anything  that  you  can  share 
with  us?" 

"No,  Bishy,  not  till  later.  You  must  al- 
low me  my  reservations  for  the  present." 
Laneham  spoke  in  a  sort  of  self-defence. 
"As  you  know,  I  went  into  this  as  a 
psychologist  and  a  psychoanalyst.  I  can 
only  follow  the  methods  and  principles  of 
my  profession  most  applicable  to  crim- 
inal work.  But  to  any  one  else  they 
would  in  many  ways  be  absolutely  mis- 
leading." 

"For  example?"  Bishop  pressed  him. 
"Yes,  I'll  give  you  an  example,  though 
only  a  distant    one.     Take    this:     After 


every  crime,  we  say,  there  will  enter  in 
the  'law  of  dispersal.'  The  crime  is  a  kind 
of  exploding  bomb.  It  scatters  the  inno- 
cent with  the  guilty.  All  people  want  is  to 
get  away  from  it.  And  we  reason  that  the 
guilty  may  try  to  get  away  under  cover 
of  the  innocent.  Well,  up  at  the  Casa 
Grande, — and  in  the  Casa  Reale  next  door 
too, — tenants  are  already  giving  notice: 
the  Van  Ziles,  Glasbury  the  playwright. 
Colonel  Hackett,  and  others.  And,  under 
the  'law  of  dispersal,'  theoretically  I  must 
keep  my  eyes  on  them.  But  have  I  any 
earthly  right  to  give  it  out,  even  to  you, 
that  I'm  doing  so?" 

"Oh,  no,  no,  no.  But,  Laney,  what 
about  that  m-u-n-d,  mund?" 

"Just  this.  If  I  can  find  the  magazine, 
or  whatever  it  was,  that  had  that  word  on 
the  back  of  it,  I  should  say  that  the  purely 
criminal  part  of  our  mystery  would  come 
very  near  to  being  solved." 

.A.nd  then  he  turned  to  Jimmy. 

"Jimmy,  for  the  time  being,  we're  go- 
ing to  keep  you  here.  But  it's  late  now. 
to-night."  He  rang  for  Jacobs.  "And 
I'm  going  to  put  you  away  till  morning." 

JACOBS  came,  received  his  charge,  and 
"J  the  Doctor  followed  them  to  the  land- 
ing.    Then  he  came  back  to  the  others. 

"Listen,"  he  said.  "I  think  I've  talked 
too  much  as  it  is.  And  I  hope,  after  to- 
night, it'll  be  mainly  action.  But  let  me 
say  this  now.  I've  made  no  pretence  of 
any  sort  of  superhuman  methods,  but 
such  as  I'm  using  are  beginning  already 
to  work  out — a  little.  We  went  after 
Jimmy,  and  we  got  him.  I  had  reasons 
for  believing  that  somebody  or  something 
— whoever  or  whatever  was  in  the  apart- 
ment the  afternoon  of  the  murder ;  call  it 
Grady's  'friend  yegg,'  if  you  like — or  call 
it  old  Throaty — would  come  back  again  if 
we  let  him  believe  that  his  treasure  was 
still  there.  And  to-night  he  did  come  back. 
If  we  feel  that  we've  a  problem  that  in 
some  ways  may  be  insoluble,  the  more 
reason  why  we  should  be  content  to  take 
it  step  by  step.  And  for  me  to-day  has 
meant  just  this:  A  first  step  has  elim- 
inated Jimmy  as  a  suspect.  But  so  much 
the  more  does  his  story  convince  us  that 
our  next  step  may  come  through  the  maid 
Maddalina." 

"Little  doubt  of  that,"  said  the  Judge, 
"when  we  can  find  the  girl." 

"I  think  we  can.  I  think  I've  already 
been  able  to  make  the  initial  move.  Oh, 
no,  no!  I'm  not  going  to  go  into  it  to- 
night. It's  as  late  for  us  as  it  is  for 
Jimmy.  Come  in  for  breakfast  and  I'll 
tell  you  about  it  then." 

T)  UT  neither  Laneham  nor  the  Judge 
•O  was  at  the  breakfast-table.  When 
Willings  and  D.  Hope  came  down,  they 
found  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  Doctor's 
professional  arrangements  with  McMas- 
ter,  he  had  been  called  from  his  bed  to  an 
urgency  case  at  his  Wardsdale  sanato- 
rium. And  he  had  had  time  only  to 
leave  them  a  scribbled  note.    It  read: 

I  nant  you  two  to  go  up  to  tbe  Cas.i 
Grande,  and  to  Maddalina's  rooms  (the 
Commissioner  or  Judge  Bishop  will  have 
fixed  It  for  you;  I'll  'phone  them  both), 
and  look  everywhere  and  thoroughly  for 
anything  that  may  look  like  writing  on 
her   walls. 

Continued  on  page  67 
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larger  army 
loo.  He  is  a  product  of  the  spirit  of  the 
moment.  That  same  spirit  supplies  the 
reason  why  one  may  find  a  millionaire  as 
a  private  in  a  Canadian  regiment,  a  coun- 
try storekeeper  commanding  a  division  at 
the  Front,  a  poet,  famous  across  Canada, 
driving  an  Army  Service  wagon,  and  par- 
son and  convict  side  by  side  in  the  trenches 
of  France.  Though  this  is  Canada's  first 
national  war— for  Canada  did  not  de- 
clare war  on  the  Boers;  all  she  did  was  to 
allow  British  troops  to  be  recruited  here 
— it  has  been  monumental  enough  to  make 
over  a  quarter  of  a  million  men  throw 
down  tools,  and  pens,  and  sales  grips,  and 
working  aprons,  and  what  not,  to  stand 
behind  Canada  and  the  Empire. 

General  Logie  is  of  that  company.  Two 
years  ago  he  wore  a  gown  and  carried  a 
brief.  To-day  he  wears  the  badge  of  a 
brigadier  general  and  at  his  hand  is  a 
sword.  He  has  left  the  court-room  for  the 
camp.  He  used  to  command  ranks  of 
arguments,  series  of  reasons;  now  he  com- 
mands thirty-seven  thousand  men. 

William  Alexander  Logie  was  born  at 
Hamilton,  fifty  years  ago,  almost  to  the 
day  as  I  write  this.  He  was  the  son  of 
His  Honor,  Alexander  Logie,  Judge  of  the 
County  Court  of  Wentworth,  Ont. 
Queen's  University  was  his  alma  mater. 
He  took  his  Arts  degree,  and  was  Prince 
of  Wales  prizeman.  Later  he  got  his 
M.A..  and  later  again,  his  L.L.B.  He 
adopted  the  law  as  his  profession.  He  was 
called  to  the  Ontario  Bar  in  1890,  keeping 
up  the  record  of  distinction  he  had  begun 
by  securing  Honors.  He  has  practised  in 
Hamilton  for  sixteen  years. 

At  seventeen,  he  was  a  private  in  the 
14th  Princess  of  Wales  Own  Rifles,  Kings- 
ton. Showing  an  interest  in  and  a  capa- 
city for  his  work,  he  was  made  a  non-com- 
missioned officer.  On  his  return  home  he 
joined  the  13th,  Hamilton.  When  in  com- 
mand of  a  company  in  that  regiment  he 
was  asked  to  assist  in  the  organization, 
and  to  take  command  of,  the  91st  High- 
landers. Five  years  as  Lieutenant-Colonel 
commanding  usually  ends  the  military 
career  of  most  Canadians.  They  feel  they 
have  then  performed  all  the  gratuitous 
service  the  country  can  expect  of  them.  A 
very  few  of  them,  and  Gen.  Logie  is  one 
of  these,  continue  their  work  and  studies 
in  anticipation  of  emergencies  such  as  the 
present.  He  went  to  Kingston  and  studied 
under  the  expert  professors  at  the  Royal 
Military  College.  It  is  what  may  be  called 
a  "Staff  College."  The  examination  is  not 
an  easy  one,  and  many  of  the  few  who  try 
it  fail.  Logie  passed  and  was  thus  fitted 
for  a  Brigade  or  for  a  higher  command. 

In  1909  he  retired  from  the  command 


ted  a  colonel  on  the  first  of 
May,  1911.  At  this  time  he 
was  commanding  officer  of 
the  15th  Infantry  Brigade, 
Western  Ontario.  His  com- 
mand expired,  and  he  or- 
ganized the  13th  Brigade 
Canadian  Field  Artillery, 
Howitzer.  He  was  in  the 
position  of  its  commanding 
officer  when  war  broke  out. 
While  he  has  not  seen  ac- 
tive service,  this  lawyer, 
when  the  time  came,  was 
marked  out  as  a  competent 
man  for  a  big  job.  As 
G.  0.  C.  the  Second  Mili- 
tary District,  the  largest 
i  n  Canada,  a  command 
he  has  held  for  over  a  year, 
he  is  the  competent  man, 
and  he  has  the  big  job.  It 
means,  first,  the  raising 
within  that  district  of  the 
number  of  men  the  Gov- 
ernment wants.  It  means 
handling  them  while  they 
are  in  that  district.  It 
means  drilling  and  fitting 
them  for  the  trenches.  It 
means  the  turning  into  competent,  effi- 
cient soldiers  of  as  motley  a  crew  as 
thirty-seven  thousand  men  (and  more  to 
come)  would  naturally  be.  The  G.  O.  C. 
is  responsible  for  the  well-being  of  the 
men,  from  the  time  they  are  in  khaki  till 
they  leave  his  district  to  entrain  for  At- 
lantic ports.  Their  food,  their  quar- 
ters, their  clothes,  their  goings  out 
and  comings  in,  their  behaviour  during 
the  round  of  the  clock,  are  all  under  his 
jurisdiction  and  care.  That's  only  one- 
half  of  his  job.  The  complementary  half 
is  that  of  making  all  this  raw  material  in- 
to the  finished  article,  which  is  an  army 
of  the  size  of  an  army  corps,  with  all  the 
departments,  infantry,  artillery.  Army 
Service,  medical,  ordnance,  pay,  working 
in  uni.=on.  Wellington  had  less  than  24,000 
men  at  Waterloo,  but  here  we  have  a  civil- 
ian commanding  and  training  a  vastly 
more  complicated  organization  of  37,000. 
Like  Wellington,  he,  too,  has  his  troubles 
with  the  politicians,  local  and  national, 
who  want  to  use  him  to  hold  and  get  votes 
for  themselves. 

How  does  he  do  it?  His  method,  posi- 
tion and  attitude  remind  one  of  nothing 
.so  much  as  that  of  the  general  manager 
of  a  department  store.  General  Logie  sits 
at  a  wooden  table  in  a  hurriedly  impro- 
vised room  in  the  Administration  Build- 
ing of  the  Canadian  National  Exhibition. 
The  table  has  four  bells,  under  the  edge, 
at  his  hand.  One  is  for  his  personal  aide- 
de-camp,  combination  of  orderly  officer 
and  secretary,  who  does  everything  from 
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assisting    the 
general 
to  put  on  his 
tunic  to  mak- 
ing  appointments   and — 
more  often — not  making 
them. 

The  other  three  repre- 
sent the  main  and  major 
branches,  the  G.O.C.  be- 
ing the  trunk.  One  calls 
the  Assistant  Adjutant 
General,  commonly  known 
as  the  A.A.G.  He  is  chief, 
under  the  General,  of  a 
staff  which  looks  after  all 
administrative  affairs  o  f 
the  district.  He  makes  the 
laws.  He  sees  that  they  are 
kept.  He  recommends  an 
officer  for  promotion ;  he 
turns  an  officer  out,  sup- 
posing he  hasn't  made 
good.  In  short,  the  admin- 
istration of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  district  is  in 
his  hands. 

Another    bell    calls    the 
General    Staff   Officer — in- 
itials: G.  S.  O. — in  whose 
hands,  under  the  General, 
are  all  matters  pertaining 
to  training  of  officers  and 
men.  Where  they  shall  drill 
and  when,  who  shall  drill 
them,   what  kind   of   drill 
they     shall    have,     when 
there  shall  be  a  sham  fight, 
when   a   trek,    when    rifle 
practice — these  and  a  thousand  other  de- 
tails comprised  in  the  single  word  "train- 
ing," are  under  the  rule  of  the  G.  S.  O. 

The  last  bell  summons  the  Deputy 
Assistant  Adjutant  and  Quartermaster 
General,  abbreviated,  luckily,  to  D.A.A. 
and  Q.M.G.,  who  must  acquaint  the  Gen- 
eral upon  all  matters  of  equipment,  cloth- 
ing, food,  quarters  and  so  on. 

THESE  three  bells  ring  an  amazing 
number  of  times  a  day.  They  are 
the  "communications"  by  which  Head- 
quarters is  in  touch  with  the  affairs  of 
the  army  of  thirty-seven  thousand.  The 
three  men  they  represent  must  be  able,  at 
any  moment,  to  inform  the  general  upon 
any  and  every  point  to  do  with  the  num- 
ber of  battalions,  between  thirty  and 
forty,  in  his  charge.  If  the  G.O.C.  wants 
to  know  the  details  in  the  case  of  Pte. 
X ,  arrested  last  night  for  drunken- 
ness, the  bell  rings  for  the  A.A.G.,  who 
comes  and  gives  the  information  required. 
He  has  had  it  from  the  Provost  Marshall, 
to  whom,  in  turn,  the  Camp  Police  re- 
ported it.  If  the  G.O.C.  wants  to  know 
the  menu  of  the  — th  Battalion,  the  bell 
goes  for  the  D.  A.  A.,  and  Q.  M.  G., 
who,  from  information  which  has 
come  up,  step  by  step  to  him,  can 
tell  the  G.  0.  C.  at  once  whether 
there  is  meat  for  the  men's  sup- 
per or  not,  and  if  so,  how  often.  If  the 
G.O.C.  wants  to  know  the  progress  of  the 
— th  Battallion  at  the  rifle  butts,  the  but- 
ton is  pressed  which  brings  the  G.S.O., 
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who,  from  his  staff  has  learned  that  the 
said  — th  has  so  many  hours  a  week  at  the 
butts. 

THE  G.O.C.  has  an  arduous  time  of  it. 
Take  a  day  in  his  life,  and  follow  it 
through  from  start  to  finish. 

9  a.m. — G.O.C.  at  his  desk,  reading  and 
answering  mail.. 

10  a.m. — Conference  with  Headquart- 
ers Staff.  The  A.A.G.,  the  G.S.O.,  and  the 
D.A.A.  and  Q.M.G.  attend  the  General  to 
answer  questions  and  discuss  affairs  of 
the  district. 

"How  many  men  has  Y. . .  got  towards 
his  1200?"  asks  the  General. 

"Seven  hundred  and  twenty-nine, 
sir,"  says  the  A.A.G.,  or  makes  a 
note  to  supply  the  information  right 
away. 

"Have  the  men  of  the  — th  got 
their  full  equipment?"  says  the 
General. 

"Three-quarters  of  them,  sir,"  is 
the  reply  of  the  D.A.A.  and  Q.M.G. 
"The  rest  will  get  it  within  one 
week" 

"When  is  the  next  tactical  field 
day?"  This  time  the  query  is  to  the 
G.S.O. 

"Thursday,  sir." 

The  General  gets  his  aide  to  make 
a  note  of  the  appointment.  It  may 
be  he  wants  to  drop  across  the  of- 
ficers who  will  be  out,  on  that  day, 
mapping  out  a  campaign,  imagining 
the  presence  of  the  soldiers,  and 
thus  conducting  manoeuvres 

11  a.m. — Inspection  of  the  — th. 
The  G.O.C,  attended  by  the  G.S.O. , 
rides  to  inspection. 

12  a.m.  —  Appointment  with 
Lieut-Col.  S of  the  — th. 

12.30  p.m. — Appointment  with 
Mr.  So-and-So,  on  some  persona! 
matter,  say  discussion  of  when  the 
bars  shall  be  out  of  bounds. 

Or  it  may  be  that  at  12  o'clock 
the  G.O.C.  has  to  receive  H.R.H.  the 
Duke  of  Connaught,  and  be  present 
at  the  Governor-General's  review  of 
the  — th  and  — th,  soon  to  go  over- 
seas. 

Or  again,  there  may  be  a  military 
funeral,  and  the  G.O.C.  must  be 
there.  He  is  very  punctilious  in  the 
discharge  of  a  duty  of  this  kind. 

1  p.m. — Lunch. 

2  p.m. —  (and  often  before!)  Casual 
inspection  of  the  camp,  so  that  he  can 
see  whether  the  men  in  the  — th  are  com- 
fortably housed,  that  their  food  is  good, 
that  their  quarters  are  clean.  This  in- 
formation could  be  secured  from  the  D. 
A.A.  and  Q.M.G.,  but  the  General  wants 
to  pay  a  surprise  visit.  Woe  betide  the 
people  responsible  if  things  are  not  as 
they  should  be. 

The  General  turns  to  his  aide. 

"Make  a  note  that  the  quarters  of  B. 
Company  are  not  tidy." 

Or:  "Remind  me  about  better  arrange- 
ments for  the  — th." 

3  p.m. — More  appointments. 

They  may  last  till  six  or  seven.  Order- 
lies come  in  with  drafts  of  letters  to  sign, 
with  orders  awaiting  the  G.O.C. 's  signa- 
ture, with  a  request  that  the  A.A.G.  have 
a    minute's    conference    upon    a    certain 


point.    And  the  G.O.C.  may  be,  and  often 
is,  on  duty  long  after  most  of  the  men. 

Now  and  then,  there  is  a  sham  fight 
or  a  field  day  to  get  in.  The  G.O.C.  wants 
to  be  there. 

HIS  days  are  very  full,  for  while  he 
has  no  regular  and  specified  duties, 
he  must  be  all  things  to  all  men.  The 
simile  of  the  head  of  a  big  department 
store,  or  the  president  of  a  great  manu- 
facturing concern,  crops  up  again.  They 
have  no  definite  tasks.  All  tasks  are 
theirs.  And  like  them,  the  G.O.C.'s  work 
is  never  done.  So  many  odd  things  may 
crop  up.    All  questions  of  military  law. 


Brigadier-General   Logie    consult- 
ing with  one  of  his  staff  officers. 

for  instance,  go  to  him  for  their  final 
judgement.  He  can  commute  the  sentence 
passed  by  a  court  martial,  though,  by 
the  by,  he  cannot  increase  it.  Of  course, 
nine-tenths  of  the  undertaking  is  the 
A.A.G.'s,  but  the  final  say-so  is  the  G.O. 
C.'s.  All  decisions  and  steps  taken  by 
the  military  police  must  receive  his  ul- 
timate O.  K.  He  is,  indeed,  a  sort  of 
final  court  of  appeal.  Thus,  indirectly, 
he  is  accessible  to  every  man  in  the  ranks, 
in  his  district. 

But  not  directly.  If  an  officer  comes 
to  complain  about  a  certain  matter,  the 
General  says:  "Have  you  spoken  to  the 
A.A.G.?" 

"No,  sir." 

"Then,  see  him!" 

Complaints  must  get  to  the  G.O.C,  if 
they  are  big  and  important  enough,  but 
they  must  come  up,  through  all  the  chan- 
nels. Otherwise,  of  course,  the  G.O.C. 
would  want  a  day  of  innumerable  hours. 


'TpHEN,  too,  he  has  the  task  of  raising 
■'•  the  number  of  men  required  by  Ot- 
tawa from  his  district.  He  authorizes 
battalions.  If  a  certain  county  looks  good 
for  so  many  men,  the  G.O.C.  writes  the 
Minister  of  Militia,  suggesting  that  a  bat- 
talion be  recruited  from  there.  Or,  vice 
versa:  if  the  Minister  of  Militia  thinks 
that  a  certain  district  could  drum  up  a 
battalion,  he  writes  to  the  G.O.C.  and 
asks  his  opinion.  The  G.O.C.  agrees  or 
demurs,  and  upon  his  judgment,  nine 
times  out  of  ten,  the  raising  or  not  of 
the  new  battalion  depends.  He  has  _re- 
ports,  every  day,  of  how  recruiting  is 
going.  The  officers  commanding 
each  battalion  must  daily  report  its  » 
strength  to  headquarters.  He  is  m 
|H  there  to  put  the  machinery  in  mo- 
*'  tion  for  getting  those  recruits. 

ONE  gets  an  idea  of  the  manner 
of  man  this  lawyer-turned-sol- 
dier is  by  talking  to  him,  first,  and 
then  talking  to  others,  about  him, 
afterwards.  I  had  occasion  to  see 
him  recently.  He  was  at  Exhibi- 
tion Camp. 

Through   a   maze  of   rooms,   and 
guarded   by  half  a   dozen   soldiers, 
all  the  way  from  privates  to  a  lieu- 
tenant-colonel, was  the  office  of  the 
General    Officer    Commanding    the 
Second  Military  District.   I  was  ad- 
mitted.  For  a  moment  I  did  not  re- 
cognize General  Logie  in  the  man 
S       seated    at    the    desk,    minus    tunic, 
with  the  sleeves  of  tiis  khaki  shirt 
rolled  up,  and  a  briar  pipe  between 
his  teeth.    He  was  hard  at  work  up- 
on some  papers.  I  looked  round  the 
room.    That,  and  the  workmanlike 
appearance    of    the    occupant,    the 
dodging  up  and  down  of  so  many 
be-khakied   individuals,  the  contin- 
ual knocking  at  the  door,  and  the 
"Yessir's"  and  "Nosir's,"  the  salut- 
ing  here   and    saluting    there,     all 
brought  one  thing  to  my  mind.     It 
flashed  across  me  that  here  was  a 
replica    of    Headquarters,    "Some- 
where in  France."   The  atmosphere 
was  there,  one  of  hurry  and  bustle, 
and  yet  of    solid,    systematic,   im- 
portant work. 
General  Logie  looks  business.     A  pair 
of  keen,  bright  eyes,  reveal  the  keen  in- 
tellect behind,  and  are  nevertheless  kindly 
and  human.    He  doesn't  say  much.    He  is 
a  determined  sort  of  man:  his  chin,  firm 
and   a   trifle   pugnacious,   tells   you   that. 
For    the    rest,    he    looks    extraordinarily 
lithe  and  fit.    But  for  the  hair,  grey  and 
rather  scant,  you  would  not  think  him  a 
man  of  fifty  years.    He  has  the  quickness, 
the  energy,  the  life,  of  a  much  younger 
man. 

He  was  discussing  the  personnel  of  the 
high  commands  of  the  Canadian  army 
now  on  active  service. 

"A  mixed  origin,"  he  said  musingly,  as 
he  turned  the  leaves  of  the  Militia  List. 

"A was  a  real  estate  man  in  a  big 

way;  B had  a  store  out  there  in . 

C was  a  lawyer   down   in   Montreal 

who  had  a  whale  of  a  practice.     D 

was  a  police  magistrate.     E was  a 
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To  the  feminine  mind 
that  sought  to  coddle 
him,  his  history  had  be- 
gun in  the  orchard  at  St. 
Julien,  where  he  had  gathered  within  the 
limits  of  his  burly  person  a  motley  collec- 
tion of  fourteen  shrapnel  wounds,  a  bul- 
let in  his  side  and  a  bayonet-poke  in  his 
tummy.  Sergeant  Draine,  however,  had 
kept  his  hard-headedness  under  all  his 
bandaging;  and  was  of  the  distinct  im- 
pression that  fifty  perfectly  good  years  of 
history  had  antedated  Ypres.  Hence,  in 
the  end  of  things,  his  mutiny. 

Draine's  father  had  delivered  soap  and 
flour  and  the  like  at  the  area  doors  of 
London's  barely-well-to-do;  Draine's 
mother  had  gone  out  charing.  He  him- 
self had  emigrated  to  Canada  and  had 
had  to  do  with  coal;  not  as  a  magnate,  but 
as  one  who  took  it  about  town  in  carts. 
Nevertheless,  soldiering  was  in  his  blood. 
His  mother's  brother  had  gone  through 
the  Indian  Mutiny,  and  had  come  out  of  it 
90  much  the  worse  for  wear  that  his  later 
industries  were  limited  to  sitting  in  a 
padded  chair  and  spinning  yarns  of  more 
or  less  fabulous  exploits  for  anybody  he 
could  get  to  listen.  He  was  barred  out 
from  setting  down  these  exploits  as  print- 
ed history  only  by  the  fact  that  he  never 
had  learned  to  write. 

Nevertheless!,  he  did  his  bit  by  rousing 
the  military  instincts  in  his  little  nephew, 
who  delighted  to  perch  on  the  old  man's 
wooden  apology  for  a  knee,  and  hoar  all 
the  old  stories  for  the  many-dozenth  time. 
And,  when  Kruger  began  to  need  discip- 
line, Draine  yielded  to  inheritance  and  to 
his  uncle's  teaching.  He  left  his  coal  carts 
and  his  adoring  Molly,  and  started  for 
South  Africa,  post  haste,  in  deadly  fear 
lest  the  need  of  his  services  be  over  be- 
fore he  got  there.  Three  years  later,  he 
came  home  again  to  Canada,  wearing  his 
sergeant's  stripes  outside  his  sleeve  and 
the  long  white  decoration  of  a  Boer  sniper 
hidden  away  vdthin. 

It  was  a  far  cry  from  South  Africa  to 
Ypres.  Molly  had  died,  in  the  meantime, 
and  Sergeant  Draine's  mustache,  when 
he  washed  the  coal  dust  off  it,  showed 
grizzled  streaks.  None  the  less,  he  was 
the  first  man  of  his  town  to  be  at  the  re- 
cruiting office,  when  war  broke  on  an 
astonished  world.  The  recruiting  office 
knew  its  man  and  seized  upon  him  gladly; 
racially  regardless  of  his  plethora  of  nega- 
tives and  his  absence  of  any  aitches  what- 
soever, it  promptly  drafted  him  into  the 
Black  Watch. 

SERGEANT  DRAINE  balked  a  little  at 
his  kilts.  Six  feet  two  in  his  socks,  he 
was  more  than  a  bit  gnarly  about  the 
knees,  by  reason  of  his  fifty  years. 

"Faith,  an'  what  would  my  poor  little 
old  Molly  say  to  see  me  in  a  petticut?"  he 
lamented.  "An'  one  not  more  than  'alf  a 
finger  long  at  that?  It's  not  respectable 
to  leave  my  knees  all  'anging'  out  o' 
windy.  It's  worse  than  bein'  a  Francis- 
can father,  with  'is  big  toe  pokin'  up  to 
pass  the  time  o'  day  with  the  noon  sun. 
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Good  Lord,  Sir!  It's  not  for  a  servant  of 
the  King  to  begin  argyin';  but  can't  you 
give  me  a  billet  that  includes  clo'es  enough 
to  cover  me?  Apart  from  the  modesty  of 
it,  there's  winter  comin'  on,  an'  belike  my 
shins  will  be  cold." 

In  the  end,  though,  he  bowed  to  the 
arguments  of  the  recruiting  officer.  The 
Colonial  Black  Watch  was  in  its  infancy; 
it  needed  seasoned  men  to  lead  it;  men 
who  had  been  under  fire.  And,  for  prac- 
tical work  with  the  men,  the  sergeant  was 
by  all  odds  more  important  than  the  col- 
onel. And  Draine  would  get  used  to  the 
kilts  in  no  time. 

He  took  them  sorrowfully,  though. 

"Thanks  be  that  my  Molly's  safe  in 
glory  already,"  he  said  piously,  the  first 
time  he  beheld  himself  in  a  full-length 
mirror,  afterwards.  "She'd  kill  'erself 
with  laughin'  at  the  sight  of  my  knee- 
joints;  an'  I'd  'ate  to  be  the  death  of  'er, 
just  as  I'm  makin'  ready  to  be  off." 

BY  April  and  Ypres,  though.  Sergeant 
Draine  could  swagger  and  swing  his 
kilts  with  the  best  of  them,  although  his 
vanity  was  a  little  lessened  by  the  chap- 
ping of  his  unaccustomed  knees.  And 
then,  at  Ypres,  he  suddenly  ceased  to 
think  about  his  kilts  at  all.  Crumpled  up 
in  an  untidy  heap  in  the  orchard  close  by 
the  ruins  of  the  retaken  guns,  he  came  to 
himself  to  discover  that  his  only  interest 
was  in  the  gathering  together  of  words  to 
fling  at  the  first-aid  surgeon  who  was 
making  tentative  exploration  of  his 
wounds.  It  was  not  until  he  was  packed 
into  the  motor  ambulance,  however,  that 
he  delivered  himself  of  his  ultimatum.  It 
came  pat: 

"Next  time,  so  'elp  me,"  he  said  thickly. 
"I'll  take  'ell  straight.  There's  small  com- 
fort in  procrastinatin';  and  the  pitch- 
fork's the  pitchfork,  for  all  you  tie  the 
Red  Cross  round  the  'andle.  Me  for  the 
Devil  unadorned!    'E's  quicker." 

Sergeant  Draine  had  good  grit  and  a 
sense  of  humor.  More  than  once  in  the 
days  that  followed,  though,  he  felt  his 
heart,  the  only  sound  part  of  him,  by  the 
way,  go  out  in  longing  for  his  coal  cart 
and  its  shaggy,  clumsy  Molly,  name-child 
of  the  wife  he  had  loved;  for  his  short 
black  pipe  and  dubious  tobacco;  for  his 
evening  paper  and  his  more  than  dubious 
beer.  Not  only  was  the  road  back  to 
health  a  long  and  winding  one;  but  its 
padded  softness  made  hard  pulling.  He 
was  smothered  by  the  unaccustomed  com- 
forts, he  hated  the  sticky  sweetness  of  his 
invalid  foods;  but,  most  of  all,  his  man's 
soul  shrieked  in  dumb  rebellion  at  what 
he  termed  "the  women's  patacakin's." 

"But  this  isn't  a  patch  on  what  you're 
coming  to,  Draine,"  his  captain  said  to 
him  one  day.  "You'll  get  your  fill  of  it, 
once  you  get  home." 

"Then  I  won't  go  'ome,"  Draine  said 
stoutly. 


The  Captain's  face  softened. 
His  own  wounds  were  tempor- 
ary. He  was  a  man  of  gener- 
ations; nevertheless,  he  had 
come  to  count  enormously  on  the  erstwhile 
coal-heaver  whose  broad  humor  and 
whose  lurid  profanity  marked  the  heart 
of  a  child  and  the  courage  of  a  grown-up 
man. 

"I  only  wish  you  didn't  have  to,  Draine," 
he  said. 

The  big  man  in  the  narrow  bed  shut 
his  teeth  for  a  minute.     Then : 

"You  mean?"  he  asked,  through  them. 

"I'm  afraid  it's  all  up  with  your  fight- 
ing any  more." 

The  jaws  shut  once  more.  When  they 
opened : 

"Oh,  Lord !  Then  it's  mussed  about  by 
the  pettin'  'ands  of  women  I'll  be,  till  I 
can  'ide  my  'ead  in  Molly's  skirts  in 
glory.  Me  for  the  bayonet  an'  the  coal- 
box,  every  time!" 

TT  was  a  great  many  weeks  later  on  that 
^  the  Missanabie  brought  Draine  and 
some  scores  of  his  damaged  comrades  up 
the  great  river,  and  landed  them  safe  on 
their  colonial  shores.  Draine,  hobbling 
with  his  stout  stick  and  peering  anxiously 
with  what  remaining  sight  he  had,  was 
the  first  man  down  the  gangway.  The 
crossing  had  been  long  and  very  stormy, 
a  man's  crossing.  Draine  would  have  en- 
joyed it  to  the  uttermost,  had  not  the  re- 
turning daughter  of  a  Western  bishop 
marked  him  for  her  own.  Not  only  was 
she  as  full  of  questions  as  the  Westmin- 
ster Catechism ;  but  she  was  an  indomi- 
table sailor,  immune  from  the  agonies 
that  go  with  winter  seas.  She  had  longed 
to  do  her  bit  as  amateur  nurse.  That  de- 
nied her  by  the  rigid  code  of  army  dis- 
cipline, she  had  been  taking  out  her  zeal 
in  "being  just  a  little  sister  to  the  wound- 
ed man,"  quite  undaunted  by  the  fact  that 
the  man,  knocked  out  and  aching,  wished 
to  use  a  sister  chiefly  as  a  verbal  safety- 
valve.  Draine  had  pleased  her  imagina- 
tion from  the  start;  he  was  so  big,  so 
plenteously  bestrewn  with  wounds,  se 
warlike  in  the  way  he  used  his  knife  and 
fork.  She  spent  long  hours  in  prodding 
into  that  part  of  his  past  history  which 
had  begun  a  year  ago  last  August;  and 
she  offered  him  her  arm  when  he  wished 
to  walk  the  rolling  deck. 

Side  by  side,  as  they  came  up  the  river. 
Draine  and  the  bishop's  daughter  watched 
the  lights  of  the  north  shore.  She  talked 
to  him  of  hope,  of  patient  courage;  and 
indicated  that  she  hoped  that  they  might 
meet  again. 

"Not  on  your  life!"  Draine  whispered 
to  himself,  sotto  voce,  the  while  he  squared 
himself  to  the  good-night  salute. 

NOR  did  they.  She  was  still  hurriedly 
wrestling  with  her  front  hair  when 
Draine,  after  peering  anxiously  over  one 
shoulder,  then  the  other,  went  hobbling 
down  the  gangway,  as  if  Auld  Hornie 
himself  were  after  him.  By  the  time  the 
Bishop's   daughter,   casually  clothed   and 
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not  groomed  at  all,  appeared  on  deck  to 
look  for  her  hero,  that  hero,  safely  packed 
into  a  motor  ambulance,  was  being 
rushed  away  to  the  detention  hospital  to 
await  the  knotting  of  official  red  tape  that 
should  lead  to  his  discharge. 

Escaping  Scylla,  Draine  was  running 
straight  into  Charybdis.  From  the  hour 
of  his  entering  the  detention  hospital,  the 
thing  that  he  had  termed  the  patacaking 
assumed  a  new  and  virulent  phase.  After 
all,  there  was  some  logic  in  it,  and  more 
pathos.  The  little  city  was  full  of  people 
— men,  some  of  them,  and  as  brave  as 
Draine  himself^ — who  had  been  denied  by 
circumstance  to  go  out  and  fight  in  their 
country's  hour  of  need.  What  wonder, 
then,  that  nothing  in  their  gift  should  be 
too  good  for  the  men  who  had  gone  out 
and  fought  to  their  ovsm  finish?  What 
wonder  that  some  hysteria  should  mingle 
in  the  giving?  They  meant  well,  did  those 
welcoming  citizens ;  it  was  the  fault  of  cir- 
cumstance that  now  and  then  the  gift 
went  quite  awry. 

"For  the  love  of  Mike,  will  you  look  at 
that!"  Draine  said,  two  hours  after  the 
examining  surgeon  had  told  him  that  his 
discharge,  though  sure,  would  be  a  matter 
of  some  days'  delay. 

■LTIS  companion  craned  his  neck  to  look. 
■'•  -*■  That  was  a  crested  envelope.  Within 
was  a  card,  likewise  crested,  and  written 
ill  the  sprawling  hand  so  dear  to  polite 
society.  It  invited  Sergeant  Draine  to 
tea,  the  next  afternoon.  It  suggested 
that  he  should  come  early,  as  early  as 
half-past  four;  and  it  added  that  his 
hostess  would  send  her  motor  down  for 
him  and  for  certain  of  her  other  guests. 
And  it  took  his  acceptance  quite  for 
granted. 

"Who's  your  friend?"  the  comrade 
asked. 

"Search  me!" 

"She's  got  your  name  all  right.  You 
must  know  her." 

"She's  likely  married,  since  I  went 
away,"  Draine  said.  "Not  that  it  matters, 
when  it's  a  case  of  eatin'.  If  she's  come 
up  to  an  autymobill  an'  a  rooster  on  her 
writin'  paper,  she's  sure  to  feed  us  'igh. 
Waffles,  for  a  guess,  and  a  bit  of  boiled 
'am,  with  a  layer-cake  to  top  off  with." 
He  smacked  his  lips  zestfully. 

His  comrade  nudged  him  in  the  un- 
damaged portion  of  his  ribs. 

"You  old  ziboleth!"  he  told  him.  "To 
listen  to  you,  I'd  say  you  had  been  livin' 
at  the  Ritz." 

Sergeant  Draine  shook  his  head. 

"Better'n  that,"  he  answered  loyally. 
"My  Molly,  now  in  glory,  was  a  wonderful 
good  cook.  Praise  God,  I  knew  it  in  'er 
lifetime,  an'  often  told  'er  so.  I  didn't 
need  to  'ave  my  insides  tanned  out  with 
army  rations,  to  make  me  realize  my  luck. 
The  saints  in  glory  should  be  livin'  'igh, 
these  days,  with  'er  to  cook  for  'em." 

His  friend  balked  at  the  growing  pos- 
sibility of  emotion.  He  dragged  the  talk 
back  to  practical  detail. 

"There'll  be  singin'  later,"  he  informed 
Draine.  "Jones  of  the  24th  was  tellin' 
me.  He's  been  asked  often,  and  they  al- 
ways end  up  with  a  merry  singsong." 

Draine  cleared  his  throat  self-con- 
sciously. 

"I'd  thought  my  singin'  days  was  over. 


'Owever,  if  I  must,  I  must;  an'  I  suppose 
I  can  give  'em  It's  all  up  with  little 
Brother,  as  well  as  the  next  man." 

And  give  it  to  them  he  did,  next  day, 
and  grandly,  although  the  singsong  did 
not  end  it  up,  by  any  means. 

ALTHOUGH  it  was  a  longish  distance 
in  the  motor,  it  was  still  earlier  than 
Draine  deemed  a  proper  hour  for  tea, 
when  he  hobbled  across  the  threshold. 
None  the  less,  they  were  already  eating. 
With  the  tail  of  his  better  eye,  he  as- 
sured himself  that  the  provisions  were  too 
casual  to  be  anything  but  an  appetiser 
for  the  real  feast  to  come.  Then  he  turned 
his  attention  to  his  hostess,  only  to  find 
that  she  was  a  total  stranger.  No  amount 
of  marriage  could  change  any  of  his  old 
friends  into  this  stately  dame  in  clinging 
silk  and  chiffon,  whose  inherent  haughti- 
ness sought  to  veil  itself  behind  her  ef- 
fusive words  of  welcome. 

"Same  old  blitherin'  shop!"  Draine  told 
himself  disgustedly,  as  he  lost  all  control 
of  his  legs  within  the  cushiony  depths  of 
his  chair.  "It's  got  a  little  thicker  gildin' 
on  the  label;  but  it's  the  same  old  stuff  we 
got  in  the  'ospital."  Then,  aloud  and 
very  gallantly.  "Same  to  you,  ma'am. 
Three  lumps,  please,  unless  you  could  put 
your  smile  soakin'  in  it.  I  like  mine 
sweet."  And  then  once  more  he  spoke  to 
his  inner  man.  "Don't  you  worry,  Molly 
darlin'.  You  and  your  memory  will  be 
the  only  girl  for  me.  But  when  they 
start  to  feed  us,  it's  the  only  decent  thing 
to  do  to  pay  'em  back  in  their  own  coin." 

Sandwiches  came  with  the  tea,  flimsy 
little  affairs  that  slithered  between 
Draine's  teeth  and  lost  themselves  in  the 
hollows  of  his  cheeks  whence  they  had  to 
be  retrieved  by  an  agile,  supple  tongue. 
And  cakes  followed,  cakes  no  larger  than 
Draine's  thumbnail,  cakes  gaudy  of  icing 
and  containing  unexpected  nubbins  of 
nuts  that  set  him  strangling  in  unguarded 
moments.  However,  he  still  was  optim- 
istic. This  was  no  meal  to  justify  a  writ- 
ten invitation  with  a  rooster  on  the  enve- 
lope, and  a  motor  sent  to  fetch  one.  He 
would  sit  tight  and  wait  for  better  things 
to  come. 

And  he  did  sit  tight,  although  the 
lights  were  grilling,  the  heat  stifled  him, 
and  the  boredom  increased  as  his  hostess 
brought  up  one  pretty,  swishy  lady  after 
another  to  lay  her  posy  of  flattering  adjec- 
tives upon  his  bare  brown  knees.  The 
process  made  Draine  once  more  acutely 
conscious  of  his  petticoats.  He  tweaked 
savagely  at  their  inadequate  folds,  as  if 
beseeching  them  to  perform  the  proper 
functions  of  a  steamer  rug.  The  action 
caught  the  attention  of  the  swishy  lady 
of  the  moment. 

"It  must  seem  very  good  to  you  to  hear 
the  old  songs  again,"  she  said. 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  Draine  assented,  with 
another  tweak  at  his  abbreviated  raiment. 
And  then  his  own  answer  struck  him  as 
lacking  in  enthusiasm.  "What  songs 
would  those  be,  ma'am?"  he  asked  polite- 
ly- 

She  smiled  down  at  him  archly,  as  she 
marked  the  lilt  of  the  piano  with  a  smooth 
white-kid  finger. 

"Gin  'a-body' 

Meet  'a-body-" 
she  sang,  with  exaggerated  rhythm.    And 


then  she  laughed.  "Oh,  you  funny  men ! 
How  you  do  hate  to  show  out  your  real 
feeling!  We  all  know  what  it  must  mean 
to  you  to  hear  your  own  Scotch  songs 
again." 

Her  voice  was  too  cajoling.  It  turned 
him  balky. 

"My  father  was  born  in  sight  of  Lon- 
don docks,  and  my  mother  come  from 
County  Clare,"  he  told  her  stubbornly. 
"I'm  no  more  Scotch  than  you  are." 

SHE  gazed  at  him  dubiously.  His  ac- 
cent was  forbidding.  Then  her  light 
laugh  came  again,  and,  with  it,  a  gesture 
that  called  his  attention  to  the  folds  of  a 
bright  tartan  blouse  between  the  over- 
decorted  fronts  of  her  silk  coat. 

"And  when  I  put  this  on  just  in  your 
honour!"  she  rebuked  him.  "Besides,  no 
man  can  wear  the  kilts,  and  not  be  Scotch 
at  heart." 

But  Draine  was  obdurate.    Also  logical. 

"You  might  as  well  say  a  man  can't 
drink  Irish  whiskey,  and  not  talk  the 
brogue,"  he  retorted,  with  one  of  his 
characteristic  bits  of  repartee. 

Her  white  gloves  patted  together  in 
soft  approval. 

"You've  scored.  Tell  me,  will  you  come 
to  dinner  at  my  house,  one  night  next 
week?" 

Draine  hesitated,  seeking  the  corners 
of  his  mind  for  polite  negatives. 

"Of  course,  you'll  come.  Shall  we  say 
Thursday?  I'll  send  the  car  for  you  at 
seven.  After,  we'll  just  sit  around  the 
fire  and  let  you  tell  us  things.  It's  such 
a  treat  to  listen  to  some  one  who  really 
knows."  And,  with  a  final  swish  of  satin 
linings,  she  was  gone. 

It  was  much,  much  after  that,  after 
It's  all  up  with  Little  Brother  had  been 
vociferously  applauded,  that  Sergeant 
Draine  found  himself  sitting  alone  with 
his  hostess  before  a  dying  fire.  She  was 
wearily  manufacturing  sprightly  conver- 
sation, for  Draine  had  suddenly  gone 
dumb.  His  mind  was  swiftly  calling  the 
roll  of  all  the  possible  misadventures  that 
could  have  overtaken  the  cook. 

"You're  waiting  for  your  'usband,  I 
suppose,"  he  hinted  desperately  at  lengtl; 

His  hostess  flinched.     Then  she  rallied. 

"My  husband  has  been  dead,  for  several 
years,"  she  told  Draine  gently. 

"Same  'ere.  I've  a  wife  in  glory,  my- 
self," he  answered,  with  sudden  gravity. 
Then,  with  renewed  hope,  he  tried  a  sec- 
ond hint.  "Maybe  they're  sittin'  down  to 
their  angel  cake  together,  at  this  very 
minute,  while  we're  waitin',"  he  suggested. 

Light  dawned  upon  his  hostess.  Con- 
sidering the  serious  nature  of  the  conver- 
sation, her  laugh  struck  Draine  as  frivo- 
lous.   Then  she  rang  the  bell. 

"Serve  dinner  at  once,"  she  bade  her 
servant.  "Sergeant  Draine  must  be  as 
hungry  as  I  am,"  she  added,  with  rare 
tact. 

However,  Sergeant  Draine  had  a  word 
to  say  for  himself. 

"Oh,  I  wouldn't  go  so  far  as  to  say  that, 
ma'am,"  he  assured  her  valiantly.  "An' 
don't  'urry  up  things  on  my  account.  Over 
in  the  trenches,  it  was  often  a  good  bit 
worse  than  this,  an'  I've  got  quite  used 
to  tellin'  my  stummuck  to  'ang  on  a  little 
longer.  That's  the  best  of  soldierin';  it 
Continued  on  page  92 
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Some  Guesses 


— And  Some  Plain  Facts 


T 


HE  most  vital  question  T>    ^ 

that  occupies  the  mind  •'-'    J 

of  the  Canadian  busi- 
ness man  to-day  is  the  prob- 
able course  of  events  in  business  matters 
after  the  war.  Linked  up  with  this 
broader  question  is  the  probability,  or  im- 
probability, of  immigration  to  Canada 
following  the  cessation  of  hostilities.  In 
fact,  this  question  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  larger  one;  for,  if  the  bruised  and 
sorely  stricken  people  of  war-wracked 
Europe  seek  immediately  for  new  homes 
in  a  new  world,  the  effect  on  business 
conditions  will  be  very  marked.  Immi- 
gration always  carries  a  cej-tain  share 
of  prosperity  in  its  wake. 

Accordingly     men     are     giving     much 
thought  to  this  phase  of  the  future  and  are 
indulging  in  speculation  as  to  the  prob- 
able  effect  of   the   war   on   immigration. 
Necessarily,  much  of  what  is  being  writ- 
ten and  said  on  the  subject  partakes  of 
the     nature     of     guesswork.     "Guesses, 
humph!"  you  say,  "one  man's  guess  is  as 
good  as  another's."     But  is  it?     Whose 
guess   would    you    rather     have    on     the 
length  of  the  war,  Kitchener's  or   your 
barber's?    Whose  guess  would  you  prefer 
on   Bethlehem    Steel,    Mr.     Schwab's    or 
your  broker's?     Wljose  would  you  rather 
have  on  the  financial  outlook.  Sir  Edmund 
Walker's   or    your    own?"    Who    is    most 
likely  to  guess  right  about  immigration, 
the  head  of  a  great  transportation  com- 
pany,  which   owns   millions  of   acres   of 
land,  and  is  vitally  interested  in   immi- 
grants, or  the  man  in  the  street?    Neither 
guess  may  hit  the  bull's  eye,  but  there  is 
a  big  difference  between   an   inner   ring 
and  a  complete  miss.     So  let's  have  no 
more  nonsense  about  one  man's  guess  be- 
ing as  good  as  another's.     Don't  forget 
that  these  big  business  men  are  profes- 
sional   guessers.      Most   of   us   are   mere 
amateurs.    If  we  guess  wrong  about  busi- 
ness prospects,  we  lose  the  chance  to  say 
"I  told  you  so"  and  that's  all;  but  a  big 
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manufacturer  who  guesses  wrong  may  be 
tied  up  with  a  huge  unsalable  stock  and 
a  heavy  bank  debt. 

IN  the  first  place  consider  some  of  the 
opinions  which  have  been   advanced 
on  the  subject  of  immigration: 

The  men  who  built  the  C.P.R.  guessed 
that  Western  Canada  would  be  a  great 
country  and  they  guessed  right. 

"After  the  war  is  over  I  believe  that 
Canada  will  put  into  operation  the  big- 
gest national  land  settlement  scheme  in 
the  history  of  the  world."  That  is  Lord 
Shaughnessy's  guess,  and,  as  the  head 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  system, 
he  has  a  good  many  sources  of  informa- 
tion to  help  him  in  his  guessing. 

Few  institutions  have  greater  need  of 
expert  guessing  than  the  banks.  They 
have  to  guess  whether  money  will  be 
cheap  or  dear,  whether  clients  will  pay  or 
not,  whether  the  public  will  want  its 
money  back  in  a  hurry,  and  a  thousand 
and  one  other  things.  Here  is  the  guess 
of  a  great  banker  on  immigration.  Sir 
Edmund  Walker  expects  the  discharged 
soldiers  of  the  Allies  to  follow  their  Can- 
adian comrades  to  the  land  of  opportun- 
ity with  many  others  who  wish  to  for- 
get the  horrors  of  Europe.  "Should  we 
not,"  he  asks,  "despite  the  overwork  inci- 
dental to  the  war,  be  preparing  for  a 
great  settlement  on  the  land?" 

Some  prominent  Americans  have  given 
us  their  guesses.  For  example,  the  editor 
of  a  Wall  Street  journal,  a  distinguished 
financier — and  that  means  among  other 
things  a  first-class  guesser — tells  us  that, 
in  rapid  growth  after  the  war,  Canada 
will  divide  the  honors  with  Russia.  In 
England,  too,  some  of  the  very  best  guess- 
ers expect  a  great  emigration  after  the 


war  from  which  Canada  will 
profit.    Lord  Curzon  recently 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  a 
large  proportion  of  returned 
soldiers  would  want  to  settle  on  the  land, 
and  hoped  they  might  be  induced  to  re- 
main within  the  Empire. 

THESE  are  some  of  the  best  guessers 
who  have  entered  the  competition  up 
to  date.    But  now  for  the  heavy  artillery. 
What  about  statistics?    Don't  be  alarmed. 
They  can  be  administered  painlessly.    But 
if  you  are  looking  for  guessers,  the  super- 
dreadnought  guesser   is   the   statistician. 
Give  him  a   million   people    (he  is  never 
happy  with  less)  and  he  will  tell  you  how 
many  of  them  will  die  of  typhoid   next 
year,  how  many  will  commit  suicide,  how 
many  will  contract  matrimony,  measles, 
or  other  minor  afflictions.     The  Insurance 
companies  capture  a  man  like  this,  put 
him  in  an  armchair,  give  him  ten  thou- 
sand  a   year,   and   call  him   an   actuary. 
For  fortune-telling  on  a  large  scale,  give 
me  the  statistician.    Of  course,  you  know 
the  old  slur:   "There  are  lies;  there  are 
blankety-blank  lies;  and  there  are  statis- 
tics."   But  the  other  man  said  that  when 
the  figures  proved  him  wrong.  Certainly 
a  man  can  lie  about  figures.     You  prob- 
ably remember  the  figures  of  the  man  who 
sold  you  that  lot  ten  miles  out  of  some 
Western  town.     But  you  still  believe  in 
the   multiplication   table   just   the    same. 
Statistics  don't  lie,  though,  like  dynamite, 
they  must  be  handled  with  care. 

I  HAPPEN  to  know  one  of  these  heavy- 
weight guessers  called  statisticians,  so 
I  went  to  him  for  some  pointers  on  Can- 
adian immigration.  This  is  what  he 
said : 

"There  are  two  distinct  theories  about 
Canadian  immigration  after  the  war: 
One,  that  it  will  be  vastly  greater  than 
ever,  the  other  that  Europe  will  be  so 
busy  repairing  damages  that  she  will  have 
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no  surplus  of  labor  for  the  New  World. 
Which  theory  carries  greater  weight? 

The  most  fruitful  method  of  criticism 
seems  to  be,  first,  to  examine  the  sources 
and  motives  of  Canadian  immigration  in 
the  past,  and  next,  to  inquire  what  effect 
the  war  is  likely  to  have  on  them. 

The  sources  of  Canadian  immigration 
are  classified  under  three  heads:  1,  the 
British  Isles,  2,  the  United  States,  3, 
other  countries.  How  will  these  various 
sources  be  affected  by  the  war? 


IMMIGRATION  from  the 
1  United  States  is  affected  by 
anything  which  shifts  the 
economic  equilibrium.  Its 
origin  is  purely  economic.  It 
consists  largely  of  the  migra- 
tion of  farmers  from  the  nor- 
thern States  to  the  prairie 
Provinces.  The  shrewd  Amer- 
ican farmer  of  Minnesota  or 
Michigan  sells  his  farm  for 
$80  an  acre  or  more  and  buys 
just  as  good  land  across  the 
border  for  $20  or  less;  or  he 
may  at  once  decide  to  become 
a  Canadian  citizen,  and  apply 
for  a  Government  grant  of 
160  acres  for  himself  and  as 
much  more  for  each  of  his 
boys  over  eighteen.  This  sort 
of  immigration  has  developed 
phenomenally  in  the  last  fif- 
teen years,  to  the  mutual  ad- 
vantage of  Canada  and  the 
immigrants.  From  26,388  in 
1901-2,  it  increased  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  139,009  in  1912-13. 

It  has  had  its  ups  and 
downs;  but  the  general  tend- 
ency was  steadily  upward  to 
the  fiscal  year  ended  March 
31st,  1913,  when  it  reached  its 
maximum  (139,009.)  To  Cai - 
ada  and  to  the  Canadian 
Northwest  in  particular,  1913 
was  a  year  of  disappoint- 
ment and  depression.  A  con- 
siderable falling-off  in  Amer- 
ican immigration  reflected  the 
changed  conditions.  The  fig- 
ures for  1913-14  were  107,530, 
a  decline  of  nearly  twenty- 
three  per  cent,  from  the  high- 
water  mark.  The  figures  for 
the  next  fiscal  year  (to  March 
31st,  1915)  are  particularly  interesting, 
because  they  might  be  expected  to  reflect 
the  influence  of  the  war.  They  show  a 
further  drop  to  59.779,  less  than  half  the 
maximum.  But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
attribute  all  this  decrease  to  the  war.  The 
partial  failure  of  the  Northwest  crops  in 
1914  and  the  active  opposition  to  Can- 
adian propaganda  in  some  American 
States  account  for  a  considerable  decline. 
Perhaps  even  more  important  was  the 
Canadian  embargo  on  American  stock, 
due  to  fear  of  the  foot-and-mouth  disease. 
Intending  settlers,  finding  that  they  could 
not  bring  in  their  stock,  stayed  at  home. 
No  doubt  fears  of  conscription  or  war  tax- 
ation have  also  helped  to  check  this  type 
of  immigration. 

What  effect  is  the  close  of  the  war 
likely  to  have  on  the  movement?  As  the 
causes  are  economic,  the  answer  must  be 


sought  in  economic  conditions.  Is  the 
end  of  the  war  likely  to  bring  any  change 
to  Canada  which  will  nullify  the  advant- 
age of  cheap  lands?  There  will  certainly 
be  a  heavy  war  debt,  but  a  country  of 
great  natural  resources  and  increasing 
population  may  be  expected  to  carry  the 
burden  with  relative  ease.  One  might 
point  to  the  United  States  with  its  Civil 
War  debt  as  a  parallel.  Even  before 
the  close  of  the  American  Civil  War  the 
flow  of  immigration  from  Europe  had  been 
resumed  on  a  great  scale.    The  figures  are 
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War  may  drive  the  people   of  Europe   to   seek 
homes    ivhere    they   will    escape    a    repetition. 


in  1860 — the  year  before  the  war — 150, 
000;  then  a  drop  to  89,000  in  1861,  and 
89,000  again  in  1862,  to  rise  in  1863— 
before  the  end  of  the  war — to  175,000,  and 
in  1864  to  193,000.  The  war  lasted  till 
1865.  After  the  war  the  movement  de- 
veloped and  only  reached  its  climax  in 
1873. 

In  this  case  at  any  rate  the  attraction 
of  free  land  was  more  potent  than  fears 
of  the  aftermath  of  war.  In  the  present 
instance,  the  bumper  crop  of  1915  tends 
to  offset  the  influence  of  the  war.  and  it 
will  not  be  strange  if  the  figures  of  Amer- 
ican immigration  begin  to  climb  again, 
even  before  the  war  is  over. 

'T'HE  other  important  sources  of  immi- 

•*•   gration,    British    and    European,    are 

more   directly   affected   by   the   war.      In 

regard   to   all    the    belligerent   countries, 


certain  psychological  effects  of  war  are 
expected  to  stimulate  the  migratory  tend- 
ency. Of  the  millions  of  veterans  accus- 
tomed by  war  to  a  rigorous  outdoor  life, 
many  are  likely  to  settle  on  the  land  in 
preference  to  returning  to  offices  or  shops. 
To  many  the  war  will  mean  a  new  begin- 
ning. Men  have  been  torn  up  by  the 
roots,  as  it  were,  from  their  former  oc- 
cupations. After  the  war,  a  new  start, 
in  Canada  or  elsewhere,  will  seem  much 
less  formidable  than  ever  before.  Heavy 
taxation — super-taxes  on  nations  already 
heavily  taxed — painful  asso- 
ciations and  fears  of  new 
wars  are  other  influences  like- 
ly to  impel  emigration  from 
Europe.  Many  movements  of 
this  nature  have  followed 
modern  wars.  After  the 
American  Civil  War  large 
numbers  of  discharged  sol- 
diers, instead  of  returning  to 
their  former  callings,  helped 
to  settle  the  vacant  lands  in 
the  American  West.  This 
was  not  emigration,  simply 
because,  by  a  happy  chance, 
there  were  huge  acres  avail- 
able for  settlement  v.'ithout 
going  beyond  the  boiders  of 
the  United  States. 

The  Franco-German  War 
of  1870  was  followed  liy  a 
noticeable  increase  in  Ger- 
man emigration  to  the  United 
States.  After  the  Boer  War 
a  similar  expansion  of  Brit- 
ish emigration  waF  noted.  The 
close  of  the  Balkan  Wars  was 
accompanied  by  a  great  de- 
velopment in  emigration  from 
South-east  Europe  to  the 
United  States.  It  is  almost 
certain,  then,  that  the  close  of 
the  war  will  lead  many  sol- 
diers, both  in  England  and  on 
the  Continent,  to  think  of  emi- 
gration. Conceivably  this  im- 
pulse might  be  checked  by 
other  factors.  It  is  urged  that 
there  will  be  such  a  dearth 
of  labor  in  Europe,  that  such 
a  rise  in  wages  will  follow  as 
followed  the  Black  Death  in 
fourteenth-century  England, 
that  the  improvement  in  the 
position  of  labor  will  keep 
prospective  emigrants  at  home,  that  it 
may  even  lead  to  a  counter-emigration 
from  the  New  World  to  the  Old.  "Then 
America  may  be  confronted  with  a  labor 
vacuum;  then  we  may  find  difficulty  in 
building  railroads,  in  manning  our  mills 
and  factories,  in  harvesting  the  crops. 
The  war  may,  and  in  my  opinion  will, 
react  upon  America  in  this  way."  So 
writes  Dr.  Frederic  C.  Howe,  Commis- 
sioner of  Immigration  at  the  Port  of  New 
York.  (American  Review  of  Reviews. 
November,  1915.) 

PLAINLY,  much  will  depend  on  the 
ability  and  foresight  with  which 
European  statesmen  undertake  the  work 
of  reorganizing  industry  and  repairinj; 
the  losses  of  war.  Much,  too,  will  depend 
on  the  length  of  the  war  and  the  re- 
sources   available    for    reconstruction    at 
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its  close.  The  dearth  of  capital  may  be 
equal  to  the  dearth  of  labor.  In  any  case 
it  seems  improbable  that  economic  condi- 
tions will  be  more  favorable  in  tax- 
ridden,  war-spent  Europe,  than  in  a  land 
untouched  by  the  ravages,  if  not  by  the 
burdens,  of  war.  Even  were  the  economic 
handicaps  equal,  restless  spirits  would 
still  furnish  a  percentage  of  immigrants. 
Life  in  the  open,  a  fresh  start,  a  new 
social  environment,  will  prove  to  many, 
attractions  stronger  than  good  wages  at 
home. 

An  emigration  of  another  sort  is  almost 
certain  to  follow  the  close  of  the  war. 
Numbers  of  widows  and  orphans  will 
probably  be  assisted  to  leave  their  home- 
land by  friends  or  relatives  already  liv- 
ing abroad.  A  very  large  proportion  of 
Russian  immigration  into  the  United 
States  is  said  to  be  aided  in  that  way. 
Charitable  organizations  will  bring  for- 
ward plans  for  the  emigration  of  widows 
and  orphans,  to  relieve  Europe  of  its  sur- 
plus of  women  and  to  give  the  children  a 
better  chance  than  they  could  get  at 
home.  Already  the  Salvation  Army  is  said 
to  be  planning  to  bring  5,000  widows  and 
10,000  children  from  the  United  King- 
dom to  Canada.  Carefully  selected  im- 
migration of  this  sort  may  possibly  be 
advisable,  especially  if  it  tends  to  supply 
the  need  for  domestics  or  for  farm  labor. 
Unrestricted,  it  might  easily  become  a 
heavy  burden.  Fortunately,  in  Canada 
restrictions  on  assisted  immigratio)/  are 
now  in  existence,  and  the  Government  of 
the  day  has  ample  powers,  under  tJie  Act 
of  1910,  to  check  any  undesirable  immi- 
gration. 

SO  far  it  has  been  possible  to  consider 
the  prospects  of  a  migratory  move- 
ment from  all  the  belligerent  countries 
without  further  analysis.  All  will  be 
affected,  though  in  different  degrees,  by 
the  foregoing  conditions.  From  the  stand- 
point of  Canada,  however,  a  closer  exam- 
ination is  necessary.  While  the  migrat- 
ory motive  may  affect  all  the  peoples  at 
war,  the  attractions  of  Canada  will  be 
much  weaker  in  some  cases  than  in  others. 
One  might  expect,  for  example,  that  im- 
migration into  Canada  from  some  of  our 
present  enemies  would  be  partially  check- 
ed for  some  years  after  the  war,  if  not 
by  law,  at  least  by  doubt  on  the  part  of 
the  immigrants  as  to  the  character  of 
their  reception.  How  far  will  this  affect 
Canada? 

Immigration  statistics  for  the  fiscal 
years  1913  and  1914  show  that  in  these 
years  a  little  over  nine  per  cent,  of  our 
total  immigration  came  from  enemy 
countries.  (In  1912-13,  37,462  in  a  total 
of  402,432;  in  1913-14,  37,316  in  a  total 
of  384,878.)  Of  this  influx,  the  German 
contribution  seems  least  likely  to  be  re- 
newed after  the  war.  The  struggle  is 
bound  to  leave  memories  that  rankle.  Al- 
ready protests  have  been  raised  in  Can- 
ada again.st  German  immigration  after 
the  war.  Nor  is  the  German,  if  permit- 
ted to  emigrate,  likely  to  choose  a  part  of 
the  British  Empire  as  a  congenial  home 
in  the  immediate  future.  Such  German 
settlements  as  those  in  Brazil  should 
prove  more  inviting.  Further,  German 
emigration  before  the  war  was  slight; 
and,  unless  the  war  results  in  a  radical 


change  in  the  German  Government,  an 
attempt  to  escape  the  war  burdens  of 
Germany  by  emigration  on  a  large  scale 
would  be  prompt  J  J  checked.  The  German 
source  of  supply,  then,  seems  likely  to  be 
closed  to  Canada.  The  volume  of  German 
immigration,  however,  was  relatively 
small  (4,998  in  1912-13;  5,603  ir  1913-14), 
not  enough  to  change  the  general  outlook. 

THE  results  of  the  war  on  immigration 
from  Austria-Hungary  are  difficult 
to  predict.  The  most  striking  develop- 
ment in  American  immigration  in  re- 
cent years  has  been  the  immense  in- 
flux from  Southern  Europe,  especially 
from  Austria-Hungary,  Russia  and 
Italy.  Before  the  war  this  stream  had 
begun  to  flow  towards  Canada  as  well. 
In  1912-13  and  1913-14  Austria-Hungary 
gave  us  more  than  five  times  as  many 
immigrants  as  Germany.  (26,729  in 
1912-13;  29,361  in  1913-14.)  The  great 
bulk  of  these  immigrants  are  Ruthenians 
from  Galicia  and  Bukowina.  Slavs  in 
race  and  language,  they  have  not  found 
in  Austria-Hungary  so  kind  a  guardian 
that  they  are  likely  to  cherish  animosity 
towards  her  foes.  They  will  not  stay 
away  from  Canada  on  that  score.  Nor 
is  the  Austrian  Government  likely  to  suc- 
ceed in  retaining  them  against  their  will; 
in  the  past,  Austria  has  never  displayed 
anything  like  the  efficient  paternalism  of 
the  German  Government.  Moreover,  there 
is  the  possibility  that  the  war  may  unite 
this  Slav  population  to  Russia.  In  that 
case,  better  treatment  might  keep  some 
of  these  immigrants  at  home;  while  to 
Canada  the  change  would  give  the  ques- 
tion of  Ruthenian  immigration  a  new 
aspect. 

The  other  important  element  in  immi- 
gration from  Austria-Hungary  consists 
of  Austrian  Poles.  (4,462  in  1912-13; 
4,310  in  1913-14.)  The  political  status  of 
Poland  is  almost  certain  to  be  changed  by 
the  war.  While  an  autonomous  Poland 
would  tend  to  keep  the  Poles  in  their 
native  land,  nevertheless  the  sufferings 
of  war  will  drive  many  to  migrate;  and 
Poles  are  not  likely  to  stay  away  from 
Canada  because  of  her  part  in  the  war. 
Nor  is  Canadian  feeling  likely  to  exclude 
the  Austrian  Poles  solely  because  they 
were  once  Austrian.  Ruthenians  and 
Poles  account  for  about  eighty  per  cent, 
of  the  immigration  from  Austria-Hun- 
gary. Magyars  and  German-Austrians 
will  be  more  likely  to  avoid  Canada,  but 
they  form  a  small  fraction  of  the  total. 

BULGARIAN  immigration  into  Canada 
was  on  the  increase  immediately  be- 
fore the  war.  In  the  early  months  of 
1914  the  arrivals  numbered  roughly  4,000. 
If  Canada  had  economic  attractions  for 
Bulgarians  in  1914,  the  war  is  not  likely 
to  alter  the  relative  economic  conditions 
to  her  disadvantage. 

Turkish  immigration  could  disappear 
without  seriously  affecting  the  total.  It 
amounted  to  1,119  in  1912-13,  and  to  625 
in   1913-14    (including  Armenians.) 

Of  the  immigration  from  enemy  coun- 
tries, then,  Canada  seems  likely  to  lose 
the  German  element  for  a  time.  While 
before  the  war  this  was  considered  the 
cream  of  the  immigration  from  these 
countries,  its  volume  was  not  large.    The 


balance  of  this  immigration  is  more  like- 
ly to  increase  than  to  diminish — unless 
through  the  action  of  Canada  herself. 

IMMIGRATION  from  our  present'allies 
■'■  had  attained  considerable  proportions 
before  the  war.  In  the  year  of  maximum 
immigration,  1912-13,  out  of  a  total  of 
402,432,  the  immigrants  from  Allied  coun- 
tries numbered  54,186,  over  13  per  cent. 
Of  this  total  Russia  and  Italy  supplied 
48,000,  eight-ninths  of  the  whole.  Will 
this  supply  be  renewed  after  the  war? 

Much  of  the  Russian  immigration  was 
supplied  by  subject  nationalities,  Poles, 
Finns  and  Jews.  In  the  years  preceding 
the  war  there  had  been  a  remarkable 
development  of  Jewish  immigration  from 
Russia  (from  1,444  in  1908-09  to  9,622  in 
1913-14.) 

Russian  Poles  were  likewise  arriving 
in  increasing  numbers.  Hope  of  improved 
political  conditions  after  the  war  has 
been  held  out  to  these  subject  peoples; 
but  it  would  require  a  wonderful  change 
in  the  outlook  at  home  to  compensate  for 
the  misery  of  the  war,  and  to  check  the 
impulse  to  leave  Europe  behind  for  ever. 
The  lot  of  Russian  Poland  is  comparable 
in  wretchedness  only  to  that  of  Belgium 
and  Serbia.  Thousands  of  Poles  and  Jews 
will  seek  new  homes  after  the  war.  Many 
of  them  will  doubtless  receive  assistance 
from  relatives  in  Canada.  Accordingly 
one  would  expect  this  class  of  immigra- 
tion, if  unrestricted,  to  increase  rather 
than  to  diminish  after  the  war. 

Ordinary  Russian  immigration  into 
Canada  has  also  developed  rapidly  in  re- 
cent years  (from  3,547  in  1908-09  to  24,- 
485  in  1913-14.)  It  is  conceivable  that 
the  opening  of  new  opportunities  at  home 
may  check  this  stream.  Unquestionably 
Russia  itself  has  huge  vacant  areas  and 
great  possibilities  —  paralleled  in  the 
northern  hemisphere  only  by  Canada.  If 
the  war  should  mean  Russia's  awakening, 
improved  political  and  economic  condi- 
tions may  keep  many  of  these  Russian 
peasants  within  the  limits  of  Russia. 
Otherwise,  Russian  immigration  promises 
before  many  years  to  tax  the  assimilative 
capacity  of  Canada. 

Italian  immigration  shows  the  same 
tendency  to  increase.  The  number  of 
Italian  arrivals  grew  from  4,228  in  1908-9 
to  24,722  in  1913-14.  Part  of  this  influx 
is  balanced  by  a  counter-emigration,  diffi- 
cult to  estimate.  Many  Italians  work 
here  a  few  years  and  then  return  with  a 
modest  competence  to  Italy.  Moreover, 
for  Italian  emigrants  the  Latin  settle- 
ments in  Argentina  and  Brazil  offer 
strong  rival  attractions.  This  current  of 
immigration,  then,  may  prove  less  im- 
portant than  the  figures  suggest. 

(~\F  our  other  allies,  both  the  French 
^^  and  the  Belgians  would  make  desir- 
able settlers;  but  the  figures  show  no 
great  tendency  on  the  part  of  either 
people  to  enter  Canada.  (1912-13,  French 
arrivals,  2,755;   Belgian,  1,826.) 

Japanese  immigration,  which  once 
threatened  to  become  a  problem,  has  been 
for  some  years  regulated  strictly  by  the 
Japanese  Government.  It  is  now  negli- 
gible in  quantity.  Nor  does  Serbian  im- 
migration seem  likely  to  become  a  factor 
Continued  on  page  82 
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CHAPTER  XX. — Continued 

TWO  days  later  the  task  was  com- 
pleted. To  Allan  there  came  only 
a  grim  sort  of  satisfaction.  He 
had  won,  won  a  hard  fight  against  the 
wilderness  and  against  the  efforts  of  a 
powerful  organization. 

But  he  was  losing  one  victory  where  he 
had  gained  another.  In  that  last  month 
Hertha  had  never  been  absent  from  his 
thoughts.  He  caught  glimpses  of  her  fur- 
clad  figure  in  the  forest.  She  sat  across 
the  table  in  his  tent  while  he  was  busy 
with  maps  and  notes.  The  yellow  candle- 
light was  the  golden  head  that  looked  out 
from  the  circle  of  black  fox  fur. 

And,  though  he  remembered  her  as  he 
had  known  her  in  those  storm-bound  days 
in  her  cabin,  as  he  had  last  seen  her  that 
Christmas  day  in  camp,  the  knowledge 
of  what  she  had  done,  of  how  she  had 
aided  Hardisty,  never  left  him.  Because 
he  did  not  want  to  believe,  because  his 
heart  would  not  accept  what  he  knew  to 
be  true,  his  mind  was  always  active  in 
seeking  some  alleviating  reason  for  her 
course. 

But  there  were  never  more  than  two 
explanations.  Either  she  was  Hardisty's 
willing,  open-eyed  confederate,  or  she  was 
his  unsuspecting  dupe.  Either  she  had 
coolly  planned  to  deceive  him,  had  cleverly 
fooled  him  in  those  days  in  her  cabin  and 
on  Christmas,  or,  through  her  love  for 
the  red  people  of  the  north,  she  had  be- 
come a  useful  tool  of  the  scheming  agent 
of  the  National. 

One  explanation  brought  mystery,  the 
other  compassion.  If  the  first  were  true, 
his  case  was  hopeless.  If  the  second  so- 
lution were  correct  there  was  a  chance, 
through  the  unmasking  of  the  mission- 
ary. But  in  either  case  there  was  the 
possibility,  the  probability,  that  Hardisty 
had  won  a  prior  place.  He  was  clever, 
plausible,  had  seen  much  more  of  her. 
With  a  girl  who  had  known  so  little  of 
men.  he  would  win  easily. 

Yet,  despite  the  depression,  Allan  could 
not  entirelv  escape  the  elation  of  the 
moment.  The  romance  of  work,  of  ac- 
complishment, is  too  grreat  to  be  smoth- 
ered absolutely  by  anything.  Honors  may 
be  hollow,  empty,  mocking,  but  what  a 
man  has  achieved  with  his  head  and  his 
hands,  what  has  been  won  by  skill  and 
force,  through  the  loyalty  and  the  affec- 
tion of  co-workers,  brings  its  glow  of  sat- 
isfaction. When  a  man  surmounts  an  ob- 
stacle he  never  again  sinks  to  the  former 
level.  No  matter  what  disaster  follows, 
the  supremacy  of  one  moment  remains. 

AND  so  Allan  smiled  when  he  gath- 
ered his  notes  and  maps  together 
that  last  night  in  camp.  It  was  not  the 
happy,  irrepressible  smile  of  the  youth 
who  had  left  Sabawe  several  months  be- 


fore, the  happy  grin  of  the  boy  who  had 
won  a  hard  race.  It  was  rather  the  slight 
relaxation  of  features  that  have  grown 
stiff  with  responsibility. 

He  and  Hughey,  with  the  best  dogs  in 
the  outfit,  were  to  start  south  early  the 
next  morning.  Nearly  a  month  remained 
before  he  was  to  file  the  results  of  the  sur- 
vey in  Ottawa,  but  three  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  lay  between  him  and  the  rail- 
road, and  storms  might  cause  a  delay  that 
would  ruin  everything  he  had  gained.  The 
crew  was  to  follow  more  leisurely  with 
the  heavier  equipment  and  would  not 
reach  the  railroad  until  later. 

For  a  time  Allan  and  Hughey  made 
good  progress.  Alternately  running  and 
riding,  they  travelled  six  miles  an  hour 
while  the  light  lasted.  Then  a  storm  came, 
filling  the  well-beaten  trail,  and  there  fol- 
lowed days  of  weary,  heart-breaking 
plodding  on  snowshoes  ahead  of  the  dogs. 
Fifty  miles  of  the  trail  beaten  down  by  an 
Indian  hunter  came  as  a  relief;  and  then 
the  snowshoes  again. 

It  was  the  middle  of  March  when  they 
reached  their  last  camping  spot  above 
Hertha's  trading  post.  The  weary  miles 
behind  them  had  taken  their  toll,  and 
both  men  were  so  tired  at  the  end  of  the 
day's  work  that  scant  preparations  were 
made. 

"There's  no  chance  of  Hardisty  bother- 
ing us  now,  do  you  think,  Hughey?"  asked 
Allan  as  he  spread  his  robe  after  a  pipe 
beside  the  fire. 

"I  don't  know,"  replied  the  woodsman. 
"He  worked  hard  while  he  was  on  the 
job,  and  we're  getting  near  the  Frost 
Girl's  where  he  hung  out." 

"Well,  we'll  sleep  with  one  eye  open," 
said  Allan,  and  immediately  he  was  doz- 
ing, the  maps  and  notes  under  his  head. 

BUT  men  who  had  worked  as  Allan  and 
Hughey  had  worked  cannot  guard 
camp  at  night.  They  did  not  hear  the  low 
growl  of  the  dogs.  They  did  not  hear  the 
animals  gulp  hungrily  at  meat  that  was 
thrown  to  quiet  them.  They  did  not  see  a 
man  steal  into  the  camp  site.  Allan  did 
not  feel  him  slip  the  bundle  from  beneath 
his  head. 

They  did  waken  in  the  morning  to  find 
the  maps  and  notes  gone,  while  a  fresh 
trail  led  to  the  south. 

To  Allan  the  blow  came  with  absolute 
finality.  His  remark  to  Hughey  the  night 
before  had  been  only  half  serious.  So 
bold  a  stroke  as  this  he  never  had  con- 
templated. 

Now,  without  maps  and  notes,  the  win- 
ter's work  was  futile.  They  could  be 
duplicated,  after  a  return  to  the  slowly- 
moving  crew,  but  not  in  time  to  reach  the 
railroad  and  get  to  Ottawa  by  April 
first.  On  top  of  the  hard-won  success 
complete  failure  had  come ;  and  Allan  did 
not  recover  from  the  blow. 


Hughey  failed  to  be  disheartened. 

"He  left  a  trail,  whoever  he  was,  and 
we  can  follow  it,"  he  said.  "If  it's  Har- 
disty he  can't  have  more  than  a  few 
hours'  start  and  we  can  catch  him.  Come 
on,  lad.  Get  a  shorter  face  on  you  and 
think  of  what  you'll  do  when  you  catch 
up  with  him.  The  only  thing  to  worry 
about  that  I  can  see  is  that  he'll  burn  the 
things." 

"They're  too  valuable  to  the  National 
people  for  him  to  do  that  unless  we  cor- 
ner him,"  replied  Allan  dully.  "That  sur- 
vey is  worth  money,  and  he'll  hang  on  to 
the  maps  as  long  as  he  can." 

With  a  scanty  breakfast  they  were  on 
their  way  southward.  When  daylight 
came  they  found  that  the  trail  had  been 
freshly  broken  both  ways,  leaving  a  good 
path  for  the  fugitive's  escape. 

"He's  travelling  fast,"  commented 
Hughey,  "because  he's  travelling  light. 
One  of  us  has  got  to  run." 

Allan  did  not  reply  and  after  a  moment 
Hughey  spoke  again. 

"Drop  out,  lad,  and  let  me  go  it  alone. 
I  can  give  them  the  whip  and  make  three 
miles  more  an  hour.  You  keep  a-coming 
and  I'll  try  to  have  the  maps  for  you." 

"You  drop  out!"  replied  Allan  harshly. 
"I'm  the  one  to  catch  him  and  I'm  going 
to." 

T  T  E  snapped  the  long  whip  over  the 
*■  ^  dogs'  backs  and  they  changed  from 
their  fast  trot  to  a  gallop.  On,  on,  across 
small  lakes,  through  thick  spruce  swamps, 
over  low,  brushy  ridges,  they  sped,  the 
whip  snapping  behind  them  every  time 
they  faltered. 

At  last  they  struck  the  river  trail,  the 
place  where  Allan  had  gone  through  the 
ice.  And,  half  an  hour  later,  panting, 
weary  from  the  long  dash,  they  staggered 
up  the  bank  to  drop  to  the  snow  before  the 
long  store. 

Hertha  herself  opened  the  door  and, 
when  she  saw  who  had  come,  her  face 
lighted  up  with  a  quick,  warm  smile.  To 
Allan  it  was  the  first  bright,  pleasant 
thing  in  months  of  loneliness  and  hard- 
ship. The  glow  of  it  struck  through  and 
for  the  instant  he  forgot  Hardisty,  the 
survey,  suspicions,  everything.  He  only 
knew  that  he  was  again  in  Hertha's  pres- 
ence, that  he  loved  her.  The  thought 
flashed  that  he  would  sacrifice  it  all  for 
her.  Why  not?  He  need  only  report 
that  he  had  failed,  that  the  opposition  had 
been  too  strong.  Civilization  was  far 
away.  He  could  remain  here  with  her 
always. 

Allan  was  very  tired.  For  months  he 
had  been  under  a  physical  and  mental 
strain.  The  great  victory  he  had  won 
with  such  effort  was  now  lost  through  so 
small  a  thing  that  it  took  the  heart  out  of 
him.  Ambition  was  gone.  Temptation 
had  no  obstacles.  It  would  be  so  easy  for 
him  to  fail  MacGregor  and  remain  near 
Hertha.  He  even  aided  temptation.  Mac- 
Gregor had  asked  the  impossible.  Why 
should  he  kill  himself  for  others? 

"Have  you  finished?"  asked  Hertha 
eagerly. 
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He  looked  up  with  a  flash  of  anger.  She 
was  mocking  him.  She  knew  the  maps 
had  been  stolen.  It  was  even  probable 
that  she  had  aided  Hardisty.  For  all  he 
knew,  they  might  at  that  moment  be 
hidden  in  the  store  behind  her. 

"The  survey's  finished,  but  there's  one 
piece  of  work  to  be  done,"  he  answered 
savagely. 

Hertha  only  stared  at  him. 

"Is  Hardisty  here?"  he  demanded.^ 

"He  left  an  hour  ago  for  Sabawe." 

Allan  looked  at  the  tired  dogs.  The 
other's  team  was  undoubtedly  fresh, 
probably  Hertha's  only  splendid  animals. 
He  couldn't  catch  him. 

"Why?"  asked  Hertha. 

"You  ought  to  know!"  Allan  retorted 
with  a  laugh.  "He  stole  the  maps  and 
notes  last  night.  Now  he's  bound  for  the 
outside  with  them  and  the  survey's 
failed.    That  ought  to  be  good  news  for 


HERTHA  did  not  reply.    Instead,  be- 
fore Allan  had  finished  speaking,  she 
ined  to  the  door  and  poured  into  it  a 
:  wif t  volley  of   Ojibway.    As   she  faced 
Allan  again,  Me-mi-je-is  ran  out  and  dis- 
appeared behind  the  store. 

"It  is  my  fault!"  she  cried,  running  to 
Allan's  side.  "But  I  tried  so  hard.  I  ex- 
pected this  and  I  thought  I  could  prevent 
it.  When  he  came  this  morning  I  feared 
it  and  I  tried  to  keep  him  here." 

She  looked  away  for  a  moment  and 
then  turned  suddenly,  resolutely. 

"But  it's  not  too  late,  Allan !  It's  not 
too  late!  You  can  catch  him!  My  dogs 
are  the  best  in  the  country.  And  you 
know  Me-mi-je-is.  Together  you  can 
catch  him,  and  then  Me-mi-je-is  can  take 
you  on  to  the  railroad." 

"But  Hertha!"  came  the  bewildered  ex- 
clamation.   "I   thought— I    thought " 

"Never  mind  now.  I  know.  It  was 
hard,  Allan,  but  it  was  the  only  way.  I 
knew  after  you  were  here  that  time  in 
the  storm  that  I  could  never  do  anything 
to  hinder  you  again.  And  Christmas  day 
I  saw  it  all.  I  saw  what  Hardisty  was, 
how  he  had  deceived  me.  I  didn't  tell  you 
then,  because  I  wasn't  sure.  ' 

"And  I  knew  that  I  had  been  wrong, 
that  I  had  done  you  a  great  injury.  It 
was  hard  to  admit  it,  even  to  myself,  for 
all  my  life  I  have  believed  as  my  father 
had  taught  me.  And,  because  I  had  been 
wrong,  I  wanted  to  make  the  wrong  right, 
and  I  knew  I  could  do  that  best  by  pre- 
tending that  I  was  with  him.  Oh,  I  tried 
to  prevent  this.  But  he  didn't  tell  me,  and 
this  morning  I  couldn't  keep  him." 

Allan  had  drawn  back  to  stare  at  the 
girl.  Thoughts,  understanding,  re- 
proaches, flashed  into  his  mind  so  quickly 
he  was  dazed.  Then,  as  the  truth  disen- 
tangled itself  from  the  maze  of  doubts 
and  fears  and  contradictory  facts,  the 
light  flooded  back  into  his  face  and  a 
quick,  glad  cry  burst  from  his  lips. 

"It  was  you,  then,  who  sent  the  Indians 
with  the  flour  and  the  caribou !  You  knew 
what  he  was  planning  and  you  did  that  to 
save  us.    And,  Hertha,  I  doubted  you!" 

"Hush,"  she  whispered  gently.  "I  knew 
you  would  but  I  knew  I  could  help  best 
that  way." 


Her  arms  readied  up  and  went  around  his  neck.     Her  face 
framed  in    the   masses   of  golden  hair  was   close    to   his. 


ALLAN  stared  at  her  for  an  instant 
until  full  comprehension  of  the  part 
the  girl  had  played  came  to  him.  Then, 
with  a  quick  step  forward,  a  quick  hungry 
motion  of  his  arms,  he  was  close  to  her, 
had  drawn  her  to  him. 

"Hertha!  Hertha!  Little  girl!  Little 
girl!" 

She  did  not  resist.  Her  face,  framed 
in  the  masses  of  golden  hair,  was  close  to 
his.  Her  arms  reached  up  and  went 
around  his  neck.  Deep  down  in  the  blue 
eyes  glowed  the  love  flame  that  flares  only 
once  to  the  zenith. 

For  a  moment  Allan  crushed  her  to  him. 
Then,  still  holding  her  closely,  he  bent 
and  kissed  the  half-parted  lips. 

Instantly  she  had  forced  herself  free. 

"Not  now,  dearest,"  she  whispered, 
again  swaying  toward  him.  "When  the 
work  is  finished." 


Her  six  great  dogs  dashed  around  the 
store  and  halted  the  carriole  beside  them. 

"Quick!"  cried  Hertha,  bending  over 
Allan's  toboggan.  "Get  your  robe  and 
your  food.  He  has  only  an  hour's  start. 
but  it  may  be  a  long  chase." 

She  ripped  open  the  lashings  and  tossed 
Allan's  outfit  into  the  carriole.  She  hand- 
ed him  his  rifle  and,  as  she  did  so,  the 
Frost  Girl  returned  for  an  instant. 

"Use  it  first!"  she  whispered  fiercely. 

The  carriole  was  ready.  Allan  took  a 
step  toward  it  and  then  whirled  and  drew 
the  girl  to  him  again.  She  held  up  her 
face,  slipped  her  arms  about  his  neck. 

"You'll  win,"  she  half  sobbed.  "You 
must  win,  for  my  sake." 

The  next  instant  he  was  in  the  carriole 
and,  Me-mi-je-is  running  behind,  the  team 
was  dashing  down  the  bank  to  the  river 
trail.    The  race  was  on. 
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CHAPTER  XXI 

THE    FIGHT    ON    SNOWSHOES 

THE  motorcar  may  give  greater 
speed,  the  aeroplane  greater  exalta- 
tion, but  nothing  equals  the  thrill  of  a 
toboggan  drawn  by  trained  dogs.  Per- 
haps it  is  the  romance  of  the  dash  through 
forests  and  across  lakes  behind  the  half- 
wild  beasts.  Perhaps  it  is  the  zest  for  the 
journey  which  possesses  the  animals  and 
is  wafted  back  to  the  driver  through  the 
waving  husky  tails.  For  of  all  beasts  of 
burden,  none  equals  the  dog  in  his  love 
for  the  harness. 

Hertha's  dogs  were  magnificent  brutes, 
half  wolf — big,  rangy,  eager,  well-condi- 
tioned. After  the  first  mad  scramble  of 
half  a  mile  they  settled  into  the  lope 
which  is  tireless,  endless.  Mile  after  mile, 
hour  after  hour,  such  dogs  can  maintain 
the  pace,  and  the  distances  thfey  can 
cover  in  a  day  over  a  good  trail  are  re- 
markable. 

To  Allan,  as  he  lay  back  in  the  carriole, 
his  eiderdown  robe  wrapped  about  him, 
came  the  added  exhilaration  of  his  part- 
ing with  Hertha.  If  it  had  been  a  gray 
world  until  then,  the  sun  never  shone 
more  brightly  than  as  they  dashed  out  on 
to  Lake  Kabetogama,  the  scene  of  the 
first  struggle.  If  the  toil  and  worry  of 
the  winter,  the  longing  and  the  heartache, 
had  taxed  body  and  spirit,  those  few 
minutes  with  Hertha  at  the  door  of  her 
trading  post  had  recharged  him  with  the 
strength  and  hope  necessary  for  the  task 
before  him. 

Hardisty,  he  knew,  was  no  ordinarily 
unscrupulous  character.  His  assumption 
of  the  role  of  missionary  to  hide  his  work, 
his  quick  grasp  of  the  possibilities  of 
Hertha's  love  for  the  red  people  of  her  dis- 
trict, the  boldness  and  cleverness  of  his 
theft  of  the  entire  crew,  were  indications 
that  the  National  people  had  chosen  wise- 
ly in  selecting  an  agent  to  combat  the 
survey. 

And  now,  with  the  maps  and  notes  in 
his  possession,  with  the  consummation  of 
his  work  at  hand,  Allan  knew  that  the 
man  would  not  give  up  without  a  struggle. 
He  would  expect  pursuit,  would  be  ready 
for  any  emergency.  Undoubtedly  he  had 
provided  himself  with  good  dogs,  perhaps 
had  arranged  for  a  relay  that  his  escape 
might  be  the  more  certain.  The  man  had 
planned  too  well  through  the  winter  to 
permit  chance  of  a  slip  in  this  last  mo- 
ment. 

D  UT,  though  Allan  recognized  the 
'■■'  character  of  his  enemy,  though  he 
knew  the  chances  in  Hardisty's  favor,  he 
felt  only  confidence  as  the  dogs  swept  on 
down  the  lake.  Behind  him  ran  the 
giant,  cat-like  Indian  whose  strength  in 
battle  he  knew.  Between  his  knees  was 
his  rifle,  and  within  him  was  a  hatred  for 
this  man  that  would  give  him  added 
strength  when  the  encounter  came. 

That  they  would  catch  him  he  did  not 
doubt.  Hertha's  dogs  were  fresh,  strong, 
willing.  None  in  the  north  country  could 
out-distance  them.  Me-mi-je-is  seemed 
tireless,  though  he  occasionally  rode  for  a 
short  distance  but  without  perceptible 
slackening  of  the  team's  pace. 

Nor  would  Hardisty  expect  pursuit  by 


such  a  team  as  Hertha's.  He  would  count 
on  the  winter-worn,  hard-driven  dogs  of 
the  survey. 

Nevertheless,  the  day  wore  on  without  a 
sight  of  him.  Both  Allan  and  the  Indian 
had  kept  a  sharp  lookout  for  signs  of  his 
leaving  the  trail  but,  so  far,  there  was 
every  evidence  that  he  had  not  stopped  or 
turned  aside. 

Then,  late  in  the  afternoon,  as  they 
topped  a  low  ridge  and  dashed  down  to 
the  lake  beneath,  they  saw  the  fugitive 
team  far  out  on  the  ice,  appearing  only 
as  a  fine  dark  line  against  the  snow.  Al- 
lan turned  to  look  at  his  driver,  and  the 
Indian  smiled  back. 

"To-night,"  he  said. 

Before  they  had  crossed  the  lake  on 
which  they  had  seen  the  fugitive,  dark- 
ness came.  It  was  now  the  time  to  over- 
take and  surprise  him.  If  they  did,  there 
was  hope.  If  they  found  only  a  dog 
team,  entangled  in  its  harness,  he  had 
escaped  and  would  destroy  the  maps.  The 
survey  would  be  a  failure. 

Into  the  forest  at  the  end  of  the  lake 
they  dashed,  Allan,  his  rifle  ready,  peered 
ahead  into  the  darkness.  Me-mi-je-is 
crouching  behind,  the  acute  senses  of  the 
Indian  alert,  sniffed  as  though  he  might 
smell  the  foe. 

And  it  was  thus  that  the  blow  fell. 
First  a  rifle  shot  from  straight  ahead. 
Then  the  yelp  of  a  dog  and  the  team  came 
to  a  quick,  dragging  stop,  the  dog  behind 
the  leader  dead  in  his  traces. 

There  was  another  shot  and  Allan  saw 
fire  spit  from  the  rifle  barrel.  His  own 
weapon  barked  once,  twice,  several  times ; 
and  then  he  threw  off  the  robe  and 
scrambled  to  his  feet.  Me-mi-je-is  had  al- 
ready disappeared. 

ALLAN  picked  up  his  snowshoes  and 
sprang  to  one  side  of  the  trail.  He 
believed  the  Indian  had  deserted  him 
under  fire,  but  he  thought  only  of  the 
man  ahead  in  the  darkness.  Slipping 
through  the  brush,  he  pressed  forward. 
The  snapping  and  snarling  of  Hertha's 
entangled  dogs  covered  the  sound  of  his 
advance. 

The  rifle  ahead  again  spit  fire.  A  low 
growl  followed.  Then  came  a  quick  cry 
of  pain.  Allan  hurried  on,  only  to  stop 
when  he  heard  brush  crashing  before  him 
as  though  someone  were  running  to  the 
left.  There  was  the  unmistakable  clash  of 
a  snowshoe  frame  against  the  under- 
growth. 

The  engineer  floundered  on,  but  the 
snow  was  up  to  his  waist  and  he  made 
little  progress.  He  stopped,  knelt  to  fasten 
his  own  snowshoes  on  his  feet  and  then 
plunged  ahead.  Almost  immediately  he 
stepped  into  the  trail  of  the  man  he  had 
heard  running. 

It  was  easy  for  Allan  to  win  in  the 
short  race.  He  had  the  advantage  of  a 
half-beaten  track  and,  as  he  came  out 
into  an  open  bit  of  muskeg,  he  saw  some- 
one hurrying  across  the  centre. 

"Halt!"  he  commanded,  throwing  up 
his  rifle. 

The  man  did  not  stop.  Allan  pressed 
the  trigger,  intending  to  frighten  him. 
But  the  hammer  snapped  on  an  empty 
barrel.  He  pumped  the  lever;  but  there 
were  no  shells  in  the  magazine. 


Instantly  he  dropped  the  weapon  into 
the  snow  and  sprang  out  Into  the  open. 
The  man  he  pursued  was  hardly  forty 
feet  away,  laboring  heavily,  for  his  snov/ 
shoes  sank  deeply  into  the  snow.  Le:ip 
ing  forward  in  the  other's  tracks,  Allan 
rapidly  overhauled  him  and  at  last,  in  the 
centre  of  the  muskeg,  the  man  wheeled. 
It   was   Hardisty. 

Allan,  panting  from  his  exertions,  halt- 
ed quickly.  Despite  his  anger,  despite  the 
reckless,  precipitate  pursuit  through  the 
forest,  his  mind  was  alert.  The  succes.'; 
or  failure  of  the  winter  depended  on  what 
happened  in  the  next  instant.  He  knew  he 
must  have  every  advantage  for,  desperate 
as  he  was  himself,  he  faced  a  man  equally 
desperate. 

HERE  beneath  the  stars,  alone  in  the 
forest,  without  hope  of  mercy,  a 
square  deal  or  of  life  itself  should  he  fail, 
he  was  to  fight  it  out  for  the  success  of  the 
survey.  The  labor  of  months,  the  con- 
centrated effort  of  the  crew,  the  assist- 
ance of  Hertha,  all  depended  upon  what 
would  happen  when  one  or  the  other 
lifted  a  snowshoe  to  begin  the  attack. 

Hardisty  undoubtedly  recognized  an 
well  as  the  engineer  the  portentous  sig- 
nificance of  the  moment.  But,  clever  as  he 
had  shown  himself  in  the  winter's  cam- 
paign, his  mind  was  not  so  quick,  so 
alert.  Allan,  trained  to  such  encounters, 
accustomed  to  sizing  up  his  opponent's 
weaknesses,  had  an  advantage.  But  it  was 
in  his  quickness  to  grasp  the  unusual  na- 
ture of  the  battle  that  his  real  super- 
iority lay. 

For  in  a  flash,  as  they  stood  there,  it 
had  come  to  Allan  that  absolutely  new 
rules  would  govern  the  combat,  rules  made 
inexorable  by  the  long  unwieldy  web  at- 
tached to  the  foot  of  each  and  by  the 
three  feet  of  loose  snow  that  covered  the 
ground. 

The  snowshoe  is  a  peculiar  institution. 
One  can  go  forward  easily,  but  even  one 
accustomed  to  its  use  must  go  sideways  or 
backward  only  with  difficulty,  if,  indeed, 
he  can  go  backward  at  all.  Hanging  loose- 
ly from  the  toes,  the  long  laced  frames 
are  unstable,  obstinate,  deceiving.  In 
three  feet  of  unbroken  snow,  with  the 
white  mass  piled  a  foot  high  on  each  shoe, 
they  are  difficult  things  to  handle. 

All  the  peculiarities  of  the  snowshoe 
flashed  through  Allan's  mind  in  the  first 
second  he  faced  Hardisty.  He  knew  he  • 
could  rush  forward  but  never  retreat.  He 
knew  he  could  not  quite  reach  his  ad- 
versary to  grapple  with  him  and  keep  his 
feet.  He  knew  that  to  go  down  did  not 
necessarily  mean  disaster,  even  though  it 
were  impossible  to  get  up,  for  the  other 
would  be  little  less  helpless.  Darting  in 
and  out  was  not  to  be  considered.  Legs 
could  not  be  locked.  Blows  with  the  knees 
were  impossible. 

THE  second  after  he  thought  of  these 
things  Allan  rushed.  Shuffling  for- 
ward quickly,  he  was  upon  Hardisty.  His 
right  arm  was  drawn  back  for  a  swinging 
blow.  It  was  the  typical  attitude  of  the 
unskilled  fighter  and  Hardisty,  cool,  con- 
fident, smiled  as  he  set  himself  to  meet  it 
But  Allan  suddenly  stopped.  Then,  as 
Continued  on  page  7(1. 


From  The  National  Viewpoint 


Statements  on  broad  national  topics  are  contributed  to  this  new- 
department  this  month  by  Hon.  W.  S.  Fielding,  former  Finance 
Minister,  and   Eric   Brown,   Director  of  the   National   Gallery. 


Bearing  the   Burden 

SEVERAL  years  ago  1  met  in  Ottawa  an  eminent 
Australian,  who  had  been  in  Canada  at  an  earlier 
period  and  had  come  to  us  again.  He  was  warm  in 
ills  appreciation  of  Canada's  advancement.  "It  is  very 
gratifying  to  us  all,"  I  said,  "to  know  that  the  Dominion 
is  making  such  marked  progress  and  connnanding  the 
attention  of  the  world."  "Yes,"  he  continued,  "all  that 
I  have  oteerved ;  but  there  is  something  more  that  I  par- 
ticularly notice.  I  find  that  the  world  is  discovering 
Canada,  and  what  is  even  l»etter,  Canada  i.<  discovering 
herself.  I  iind  among  the  people  new  life,  new  hope,  new 
faith,  abounding  confidence  in  the  resources  and  in  the 
future  of  the  Dominion." 

My  Australian  friend's  remarks  were  true  enough 
then.  They  would  be  even  truer  if  spoken  to-day.  The 
war  has  set  large  duties  before  the  Canadian  people  and 
they  are  facing  them  with  courage.  Perhaps  one  of  the 
most  notable  things  is  that  Canada  is  re^idily  and  cheer- 
fully taking  up  burdens  which  a  few  years  ago  would 
have  been  deemed  a.stounding  and  impo.'«sible.  Cana- 
dians in  late  years  have  been  called  upon  to  think  in 
millions.  It  is  not  many  years  since  a  proposal  to  in- 
crea.-^e  the  general  customs  duties  from  In  to  17 1/2  per 
cent,  created  wide-spread  alarm;  and  later  a  suggestion 
that  a  further  21/2  per  cent,  might  be  added  was  a  rock 
upon  which  a  great  political  party  was  wrecked.  When 
the  first  trans-continental  railway  was  projected,  many 
good  men  thought  the  burden  to  be  created  was  beyond 
the  strengtii  of  the  country.  When,  thirty  years  later, 
the  second  trans-continental  line  was  undertaken,  again 
grave  doui)ts  were  expressed  as  to  the  ability  of  the  Cana- 
dian people  to  bear  the  additional  strain.  The  net  de^bt 
of  Canada  at  the  time  was  about  $261 ,000,000.  Critics 
gravely  said  that  a  material  increase  of  the  debt,  and  a 
consecjuent  increase  of  the  annual  expenditure,  would  be 
dangerous  to  the  State.  In  the  ca.ses  of  lioth  these  rail- 
way i)rojects  large  increase  of  expenditure  was,  of  course, 
necessary.  In  both  cases  the  required  money  w^as  pro- 
vided with  but  little  perceptible  effect  upon  the  pockets 
of  individual  tax-payers.  The  country  made  good  pro- 
gre.ss  and  the  necessary  funds  were  found  by  Finance 
Mini.-ters  without  much  real  difficulty.  Compared  with 
the  demands  of  tf>-day,  the  burdens  assumed  at  these  two 
notable  stages  of  Canada's  progress  were  but  trifling.  The 
war  has  called  for  an  increa.se  of  public  expenditure,  run- 
ning into  figures  which,  if  .suggested  a  few  years  ago  as 
possible  in  om*  day,  would  have  been  deemed  incredible. 
The  total  expenditure  of  the  Dominion,  on  both  ordinary 
and  capital  accounts,  for  the  year  ending  March  30th, 
Ktll,  was  .$122,861,000,  and  for  the  year  ending  March 
30th,  1914,  jusi  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  it  was 
$180,241,006.  For  the  year  ended  March  31,  1916.  the 
figures  have  not  been  officially  declared,  but  it  is  sa/e  to 


say  that  the  total  expenditure  wilLbe  found  to  have  been 
close  to  $320,000,000.  For  the  year  now  current,  there 
is  every  probability  that  the  expenditure  will  run  close  to 
$400,000,000,  As  comparisons  are  often  illuminating,  it 
may  be  interesting  to  note  that  the  expenditure  of  the 
present  year  will  be  twelve  times  greater  than  that  of  the 
year  1878 ;  nine  times  that  of  1896 ;  more  than  three 
times  that  of  1911,  and  considerably  more  than  double 
that  of  so  recent  a  time  as  1914,  the  year  before  the  war. 
As  for  the  National  debt,  people  who  were  worried  by  the 
outlook  when  the  net  debt  of  Canada  was  $261,000,000, 
serenely  face  the  prospect  that  if  the  war  continues  a  few 
months  longer,  the  debt  may  exceed  a  billion  dollars. 

The  growth  of  expenditure  has  thus  been  enormous. 
The  figures  are  now  so  large  that  it  is  difficult  for  the 
ordinary  reader  to  comprehend  what  they  mean.  Yet 
the  present  burden  is  being  carried  by  the  people  with 
little  or  no  complaint,  and  the  prospect  of  large  future 
obligations  is  faced  calmly  and  resolutely.  There  is  .some 
ditt'erence  of  opinion  as  to  the  methods  employed  to  raise 
the  increased  sums  needed.  That  perhaps  was  inevitable 
in  our  political  system.  There  is  some  complaint  also  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  a  part  of  the  money  raised  has 
been  expended.  Tiiat  also  perhaps  was  no  less  inevitable. 
I'A'en  in  these  respects,  however,  criticism  is  restrained 
and  tempered  by  the  disposition  of  the  people  to  meet 
courageously  all  the  obligations  of  the  war  situation. 
How  far  such  criticisms  are  well  founded  is  not  a  ques- 
tion that  need  be  discussed  here.  The  point  to  be  noted 
is  that,  the  occasion  having  called  for  taxation  and  ex- 
penditure running  into  figures  beyond  the  dreams  of 
financiers  of  a  few  years  ago,  the  people  are  accepting 
the  burden  cheerfully  and  carrying  it  with  a  lightness 
that  to  many  is  surprising.  Customs  duties  running  up 
to  more  than  40  per  cent,  are  borne  with  less  criticism 
than  followed  17 M;  P&r  cent,  a  few  years  ago.  Huge 
totals  of  taxation,  expenditure  and  debt  are  regarded 
almost  with  equanimity.  Although  so  many  thou.sands 
of  our  mof^t  capable  men  have  been  withdrawn  from  the 
ordinary  business  of  the  Dominion  and  enrolled  for  mili- 
tary service,  the  productive  work  of  the  country  has  been 
carried  on  with  gratifying  success.  Business  affairs,  after 
the  first  shock  of  the  war,  were  restored  to  almost  normal 
conditioniB.  Increa.sed  production,  reasonable  economy 
and  self-denial  as  respects  many  hlxuries,  have  enabled 
our  people  to  respond  to  calls  that  not  long  ago  would 
have  seemed  far  beyond  their  capacity.  Taxation  is 
borne  as  cheerfully  as  it  ever  is;  indeed  more  cheerfully 
than  in  ordinary  times.  The  hundred  good  causes  inci- 
dental to  the  prosecution  of  the  war  are  generou.sly  sup- 
ported by  all  cla.s.ses.  Men,  women  and  childreii  are 
anxious  to  do  their  part,  whether  it  be  in  the  trenches  of 
Flanders, or  in  the  supporting  services  at  home.  The 
|)eople  have  not  only  provided  the  money  for  the  la.-ge 
annual  outlay,  but  have  also  been  able  to  draw  from  their 
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pockets  many  millions  to  invest  in  our  government  loans, 
heretofore  almost  invariably  floated  abroad.  It  has  in- 
deed been  a  testing  time  for  Canada  in  many  ways,  and 
in  all  of  them  Canada  has  been  found  able  and  willing  to 
meet  the  new  burdens  that  have  come  upon  her;  ready 
also  to  bear  even  larger  burdens  in  the  future  if  they 
are  necessary  to  the  winning  of  the  victory  for  liberty  and 
humanity. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  sad  side  of  the  story — the  side 
which  discloses  the  sacrifice,  the  sorrow,  the  mourning 
for  the  brave  boys  who  went  overseas  and  will  not  return. 
Here  also  the  burden,  heavy  as  it  is,  is  nobly  borne.  But 
it  is  of  the  financial  side  of  the  war  conditions  that  we 
are  treating  here.  The  spirit  manifested  by  the  Canadian 
people  has  been  in  all  respects  admirable  and  uplifting. 
Not  least  on  the  bright  side  of  the  story  is  the  evidence 
of  the  cheerfulness  with  which  they  have  accepted 
and  are  carrying  responsibilities  which  a  few  years  ago 
would  have  been  thought  immeasurably  beyond  their 
burden-bearing  capacity. 

As  my  Australian  friend  said  on  the  occasion  to 
which  I  referred  at  the  beginning,  Canada  has  found 
herself. 


dian  and  foreign  pictures  are  now  installed  at  Sher- 
brooke,  Quebec,  Hamilton,  Ontario,  and  Winnipeg, 
Manitoba. 

The  most  vital  need  of  the  National  Gallery  of  Can- 
ada at  the  present  time  is  new  premises.  The  Parliament 
Building  fire  has  for  the  moment  robbed  the  National 
Gallery  of  even  its  existing  and  altogether  inadequate 
space,  and  the  need  is  immediate  for  the  National  Gallerj- 
building  which  will  not  only  provide  space  for  permanent 
collections  but  which  will  accommodate  the  periodic 
visits  of  the  Royal  Canadian  Academy  and  the  many 
other  interesting  exhibitions  of  art  which  are  continually 
travelling  about  the  United  States,  but  which  are  at 
present  debarred  from  Ottawa  on  account  of  lack  of  room. 

There  is  no  lack  of  talent  in  Canada,  the  only  dearth 
is  encouragement  and  appreciation.  The  fine  arts  need 
the  encouragement  of  art  galleries  where  the  artist  can 
exhibit  his  work  at  very  moderate  expense,  while  the 
drama  is  equally  in  need  of  small  theatres,  either  pub- 
licly or  privately  owned,  where  the  playwright  and  actor 
may  prove  their  worth.  Art  is  as  nece.ssary  to  our  na- 
tional well-being  as  is  commerce.  Commercial  exploita- 
tion has  been  encouraged  totheutmost  with  not  altogether 
happy  results,  and  it  is  time  art  had  its  turn  for  it  is 
conceivable  that  its  leaven  might  have  a  marked  effect 
for  good  upon  our  national  spirit. 


The  National  Gallery 

THE  aims  and  work  of  the  National  Gallery  of 
Canada  might  broadly  be  summed  up  in  a  sen- 
tence,— to  help  forward  the  cause  and  understand- 
ing of  art  in  the  Dominion  as  much  as  possible. 

In  working  for  the  cause  of  art  in  Canada  the  Trus- 
tees of  the  National  Gallery  have  at  present  three  main 
lines  of  advance;  one  is  to  build  up  in  the  National 
Gallery  at  Ottawa  the  best  possible  collection  of  the  fine 
arts  of  all  countries;  another  is  to  encourage  Canadian 
artists  by  the  purchase  of  their  works  of  art  and  the 
donation  of  an  annual  Travelling  Scholarship  to  enable 
the  most  promising  young  artist  of  the  year  to  visit 
Europe,  while  the  third  is  to  encourage  public  interest  in 
art  by  lending  to  any  art  gallery  in  the  country,  which 
has  proper  facilities  for  its  exhil)ition,  a  collection  of 
Canadian  works  of  art  which  may  be  retained  for  one 
year  and  then  returned  or  exchanged  for  another. 

These  aims  were  just  begiiming  to  he  realized  when 
the  war  began,  and  in  spite  of  greatly  curtailed  grants, 
the  Trustees  have  been  able  to  continue  them  to  an  appre- 
ciable and  valuable  extent. 

The  National  Gallery  of  Ottawa  possesses  a  collection 
of  pictures,  prints,  and  "bronzes  as  well  as  a  collection  of 
casts,  not  only  valuable  and  representative  in  themselves 
but  which  will  form  an  indispensable  nucleus  where  in- 
creased grants  and  larger  premises  enable  the  work  of 
building  up  a  collection  of  the  world's  art  to  be  more 
actively  resumed. 

The  Trustees  have  been  able  to  purchase  from  each 
exhibition  of  Canadian  art  many  of  the  works  of  art  most 
worthy  of  notice,  and  the  Travelling  Scholarship  has 
been  awarded  twice  albeit  on  account  of  the  war  it  has 
not  yet  been  made  use  of  by  the  winner. 

The  loan  exhihition  work  is  being  also  actively  con- 
tinued and  exhibitions  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  Cana- 


CURRENT  EVENTS  IN  PARAGRAPH 

"See  Allison"  will  probably  be  a  permanent  addition 
to  our  political  vernacular. — Toronto  Globe. 

*  *  * 

Some  small  towns  have  only  weekly  papers,  and 
others  have  to  depend  on  weekly  sewing  circles. — 
Montreal  Herald. 

On  these  very  windy  days  the  short  .spring  skirt  seems 
to  be  no  impediment  to  walking,  which  will  be  an  argu- 
ment in  its  favor,  no  matter  from  what  point  it  is  viewed. 

— Vancouver  Province. 

*  *  * 

An  American  contemp  announces  the  fact  that  the 
entire  American  army  is  now  in  Mexico,  and  adds:  "And 
the  brave  fellows  can  all  get  to  know  each  other." — 

Winnipeg  Telegram. 

*  *  * 

"Well,  anyway,  the  British  forces  have  captured 
Dublin,"  says  the  Springfield  Republican,  sarcastically. 
But  even  that  remains  to  be  said  of  United  States  troops 
capturing  Villa. — Hamilton  Herald. 

*  *  * 

A  New  York  woman  is  financing  the  manufacturing 
of  a  newly  invented  gun  that  requires  no  ammunition. 
This  business  is  doomed  to  failure  before  it  is  tried  out. 
Ammunition  makes  the  war  go  and  aff^ords  a  handsome 
profit. — Vancouver  Province. 

*  *  * 

During  the  first  ten  months  in  which  Canada  was 
represented  on  the  Western  line,  out  of  30,000  men  only 
170  of  all  ranks  died  from  disease,  a  proportion  of  less 
than  six  to  the  thousand.  This  remarkable  record  is  said 
to  be  due  to  preventive  medical  science. — Victoria 
Colonist. 


In  the  May-time  Spring  of  France 


H 


ILDA    SUMMERBY 
was  a  new,  a  vital  and  J^  y 

a  serious  experience 
for  Hector  Bradshaw.  He 
thought  he  knew  all  there  was  to  know 
about  girls,  but  this  Miss  Summerby  was 
different.  Under  her  influence  there 
seemed  to  unfold  before  him  new  thoughts 
and  ideals  hitherto  strange  to  him. 
-  His  interest  in  Hilda  Summerby  did  not 
arise  from  any  lack  of  other  young  ladies 
to  amuse  and  entertain  him.  There  were 
lots  of  attractive  Toronto  girls  to  drink 
tea  with  at  the  King  Edward,  and  to 
skate  with  at  the  Arena,  and  to  dance 
with  at  Columbus  Hall,  and  to  go  to  the 
theatres  with.  In  fact,  unless  there  was 
some  special-extra  inducement  like  a  sum- 
mer resort  nymph  or  an  itinerant  siren  of 
the  stage.  Hector  had  a  regular  and  elab- 
orate schedule  of  girls. 

On  Sunday  it  was  generally  Marjorle; 
on  Monday  usually  it  was  first-night-lov- 
ing Mary;  Tuesday  wasi  an  off-night,  re- 
served for  Tom  and  the  "gang"  for  cards; 
Wednesday  it  was  Kathleen;  Thursday 
was  Vonda's  day;  Friday,  Myrtle  would 
come  dancing  along,  and  on  gay  Saturday 
night,  there  was  always  the  delectable, 
fluffy  Doris. 

Each  one  of  them  was  pretty  and  dash- 
ing, but  none  of  them  was  anything  more 
than  a  butterfly.  Soul  and  intellect  they 
had  none.  Heart  of  a  kind,  perhaps,  they 
had,  but  a  shallow  one  at  best,  without 
any  depths  for  real  sympathy  or  genuine 
affection. 

There  had  been  no  debate  with  Hector 
whether  or  not  he  should  go  to  the  war ;  he 
never  thought  of  anything  else  but  going. 
He  had  no  home  ties,  and  no  financial  re- 
sponsibilities except  to  himself.  He  liked 
the  prospect  of  the  out-door  life  and  the 
stirring  excitement  which  are  attractive 
by-products  of  war.  All  the  young  men 
he  met  at  the  club  were  either  going  or 
talking  of  going.  As  for  Marjorie  and 
Mary,  and  Kathleen  and  Vonda,  and 
Myrtle  and  Doris — there  would  be  just  as 
pretty  girls  in  London  and  Paris  and 
Berlin!  Parting  with  them  would  not 
cost  him  a  pang. 

He  had  taken  an  officer's  training 
course,  and  qualified  as  a  lieutenant.  This 
was  in  the  comparatively  early  period  of 
the  war,  when  it  was  not  easy  to  become 
attached  to  an  overseas  battalion.  Hector 
waited  impatiently  for  an  opening,  but 
none  came.  It  might  come  in  a  day;  or 
it  might  not  be  for  months.  The  sooner 
the  better  to  please  him. 

A  ND  then  IT  happened!  This  time  it 
■^  was  not  a  colored  moth,  but  a  Woman. 
Something  bigger  and  deeper  even  than 
the  war  came  to  Hector ! 

He  met  Hilda  Summerby  for  the  first 
time  at  the  home  of  a  friend,  during  a 
dinner  party.  She  was  not  his  partner, 
nor  did  he  pay  any  attention  to  her  at  the 
beginning.  During  the  meal  he  was  en- 
grossed with  a  daring  youngster  of  a  girl, 
with  whom  he  successfully  carried  on  a 
furtive  but  violent  flirtation. 


"But    I    do    like    people    and 

MAIN    JOHNSON      'S^^t^T''^":^^ 

always  I'm  looking  for  imag- 


During  the  evening,s  in  the  drawing 
room,  he  happened  to  sit  near  Miss  Sum- 
merby. A  wisp  of  her  conversation  with 
some  one  else  floated  over  to  him. 

"...     luck  to-day  with  the  bread 

and  pies!" 

Had  he  heard  aright?  Did  she  say  she 
had  baked  bread  and  pies  that  morning? 
He  had  never  had  a  single  girl  among  his 
acquaintances  who  could  bake  anything! 
Not  that  they  disdained  to  talk  about 
such  mundane  affairs  as  food  and  drink. 
No!  His  pocket  book  knew  better  even 
than  he  did,  what  regard  they  had  for 
chops  and  steaks,  and  lobsters  and  walnut 
marshmallow  sundaes,  and  Waldorf  sal- 
ads. Oh,  yes,  he  was  accustomed  to  hear 
about  things  to  eat  from  the  girls,  but 
never  had  he  heard  of  them  making  any ! 

And  yet,  this  girl  was  dressed  with 
smartness  and  distinction;  her  voice  was 
pleasant-toned  and  animated;  she  quite 
apparently  was  up  to  the  minute. 

IT  was  on  the  basis  of  a  new  and  genu- 
ine interest  that  Hector  began  to  talk 
to  Hilda  Summerby.  He  learned  that  her 
parents,  with  whom  she  had  recently 
moved  to  Toronto  from  a  Maritime  city, 
had  had  their  daughter  taught  domestic 
science.  She  had  assumed  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  cook  and  the  maids,  and  occa- 
sionally took  a  hand  in  the  baking  herself. 
Hector  was  thoroughly  aroused  by  this 
new  phenomenon. 

Moment  by  moment,  he  discovered  that 
it  was  not  only  baking  she  knew.  He 
found  her  talking  about  pictures  and 
books  and  music,  about  Brangwyn,  for 
example,  and  Barrie  and  Puccini.  He 
had  scarcely  heard  of  them,  and  had  not 
thought  of  such  things  since  he  left  school 
quite  a  whole  ago.  He  had  hazy  recol- 
lections of  a  painter  called  Michael  An- 
gelo;  he  knew  the  name  of  Shakespeare; 
and  he  remembered  some  musician — was 
it  Beethoven?— but  he  had  never  done 
more  than  learn  about  them  by  rote.  But 
now,  here  he  was,  listening  to  a  girl  dis- 
cussing music  and  books  and  pictures,  not 
as  dead  things,  as  they  had  done  in  the 
schools,  but  as  vital  forces,  becoming  and 
developing  every  day.  Vaguely  he  began 
to  feel  an  unaccustomed  sense  of  bigness 
and  broadness  enveloping  him. 

Suddenly,  for  the  first  tinie  in  years,  he 
thought  of  his  mother.  She,  too,  had  been 
able  to  bake  bread,  and  she,  too,  he  began 
to  remember  faintly,  used  to  play  the 
piano  and  look  at  pictures  and  read  books, 
to  her  apparent  comfort  and  delight. 

And  this  girl  was  something  like  her — 
the  only  girl  like  her  he  had  ever  met. 
How  her  eyes  flashed  as  she  spoke  to  him 
of  her  enthusiasms! 

"I  don't  know  a  thing  about  them,"  he 
admitted,  with  more  meekness  than  he 
had  shown  since  a  child.  "But  I  do  wish 
you'd  tell  me  something  more." 

"Oh,  I'm  not  an  expert,"  she  decried. 


ination — and  color." 

"Have  you  any  books  and  pictures  at 
your  house,  and— and  any  bread?"  asked 
Hector,  and,  would  you  believe  it,  there 
was  an  actual  note  of  shyness  in  his  voice. 

"Yes,  I'll  feed  you,"  she  said  gaily,  "if 
you  care  to  come." 

"Just  exactly  when  can   I   come?"   he 
persisted.    "To-morrow  night?" 

"Wednesday,"  Hilda  corrected. 

N'  OW  Wednesday,  as  you  will  see  if 
you  consult  the  time  table,  was  usu- 
ally reserved  for  Kathleen ;  but  this  week 
she  was  completely  neglected.  Hector 
spent  the  evening  with  Hilda  Summerby, 
listening  to  her  music,  and  looking  at  her 
books  and  pictures.  Nor  had  Hilda  for- 
gotten the  other  part  of  the  bargain.  The 
supper  she  provided  for  Hector  might 
have  shocked  the  sensibilities  of  conven- 
tional, pernickety  critics,  who  demand 
always  that  young  ladies  should  serve 
young  men  with  nectar  and  ambrosia, 
which,  being  interpreted,  means  coffee 
and  macaroons.  Hilda,  however,  if  un- 
conventional, was  at  least  consistent;  SHE 
served  mince  pie  and  bread! 

"It's  what  we  were  talking  about  the 
other  night,"  she  explained,  "and  mince 
pie,  I  decided,  was  the  best  kind  to  go 
with  bread.  You  seemed  to  be  expecting 
both." 

On  his  way  home.  Hector  agreed  with 
himself  that  he  had  never  spent  as  de- 
lightful a  Wednesday  evening  m  all  the 
time  he  had  known  Kathleen. 

"I'll  have  to  consider  changing  my  Wed- 
nesday schedule,"  he  mused. 

More  than  Wednesday  soon  began  to  be 
changed.  Hector  began  to  see  less  and 
less  of  the  butterfly  group,  and  more  and 
more  of  Hilda.  He  did  not  stop  going  to 
the  theatre,  for  example,  but  he  went  with 
Hilda;  and,  shared  with  her,  the  play, 
whether  Winter  Garden  review,  or  Sha- 
vian satire,  or  Shakespearean  tragedy, 
took  on  an  added  meaning,  as,  between 
them  they  would  link  it  up  with  their 
other  artistic  interests. 

Hector  realized  that  he  was  growing 
fonder  and  still  fonder  of  Hilda,  in  a  way 
he  had  never  experienced  before,  but  it 
was  not  until  nearly  two  months  had 
passed  that  there  flashed  upon  him,  in  all 
its  significance,  the  Truth,  his  Tragedy 
of  the  Universe. 

It  was  one  night  when  he  was  coming 
home  from  Hilda's.  He  was  at  an  inter- 
section of  the  streets,  in  the  middle  of  the 
roadway.     Suddenly  he  stopped. 

"My  God,"  he  muttered  with  a  groan 
"The  war — I  don't  want  to  go!" 

He  began  to  pray  aloud,  to  pray 
feverishly,  that  his  turn  for  the  front 
might  not  come  for  a  month,  a  year — if 
possible,  never! 


;!6 


MACLEAN'S    MAGAZINE 


T_r  E  went  home  in  a  half-daze.  Early 
^-*-  in  the  morning  he  was  awakened 
by  his  man  bringing  a  telegram. 

"Militia  council,"  it  said,  "grants  you 
commission  draft  reinforcing  Princess 
Patricias  Canadian  Light  Infantry.  Re- 
port Montreal  Tuesday.  Prepare  for 
France." 

This  was  Sunday  morning.  He  would 
have  to  leave  Toronto  the  following  even- 
ing. For  months  he  had  stamped  about 
town,  impatient  to  be  gone.  Now,  his 
chance  had  come!  His  prayer  last  night 
had  been  too  late.     His  chance  had  come! 

In  spite  of  the  censored  silence  of  the 
telegram,  he  knew  that  the  date  of  sailing 
would  be  immediate.  He  knew  they  would 
go  direct  to  France,  and  not  to  England, 
as  would  have  been  the  case  with  any 
other  corps  but  the  Princess  Pats.  He 
had  been  given  a  post  of  honor  with  the 
crack  regiment!  He  would  be  in  France 
within  three  weeks! 

And  Hilda?  What  about  this  girl 
whom  he  now  knew  he  loved  with  an 
overpowering  love,  a  love  arising  from 
the  very  depths  of  his  deepest  self, 
a  love  seemingly  without  a  begin- 
ning, and  certainly  without  an  end? 
They  had  never  spoken  a  word  about  it; 
he  had  never  realized  it  until  the  night 
before,  but  he  knew  she  loved  him,  too. 
All  false  modesty  left  him.  She  loved  him! 

France  in  three  weeks! 

Hilda  was  surprised  and  a  little  bit 
vexed  to  hear  his  voice  over  the  telephone. 


calling  her  before  nine  o'clock  on  this 
Sunday  morning. 

"Whatever  do  you  want?"  she  asked, 
with  a  sleepy  crossness. 

"I'm  coming  right  over." 

"No,  you're  not!" 

"I'll  be  there  in  half  an  hour." 

And  the  telephone  clicked  off. 

*'  TLJILDA,"  he  said,  when  she  met  him 

■*■-*■  in  the  morning-room  at  half  past 
nine.  "I  have  something  to  tell  you.  Or- 
dinarily it  would  give  me  the  greatest  joy 
in  the  world,  and  you,  too,  I  believe.  Now 
it  means  sorrow  as  well  as  joy.  We're 
going  to  be  married  to-morrow  morning'" 

Hilda  clutched  the  handle  of  the  door. 

"Hector,  you're  mad!'  she  whispered 
hoarsely. 

There  was  no  laughter  or  amusement  in 
her  voice,  for  on  Hector's  face  she  saw  a 
look  she  had  never  seen  before,  either  in 
pictures  or  in  life. 

"You're  mad,  I  tell  you.  But — but  what 
do  you  mean?" 

"I  mean  that  I  love  you  and  you  love  me, 
and  I  have  to  go  to  the  war  to-morrow 
night,  and  we're  going  to  be  married  in 
the  morning!" 

A  ND  they  were  married  in  the  morn- 
ing. 
In  spite  of  all  the  expostulations  and 
threats  of  Hilda's  parents. 

That  day  they  lived  in  heaven,  a  heaven 
more  sacred  even  than  other  such  heavens, 
for   it  was  one   in   which   not  only  Love 


dwelt,  but  also  the  other  greatest  thing 
in  the  world.  Sorrow — Love  and  Sorrow. 
She  went  with  him  that  night  to  Mon- 
treal, and  stayed  until  Thursday,  when 
he  sailed.  They  would  not  let  her  go 
with  him.  She  might  go  to  England  from 
New  York  at  the  end  of  the  week,  but 
Hector — he  went  straight  to  France. 

TT  was  at  Ypres,  in  the  May-time  spring 
*-     of  France,  that  he  was  killed. 

Before  the  Red  Cross  nurses  found  him, 
a  solitary  German  private,  a  graduate  of 
Heidelberg,  wandering  about  and  search- 
ing for  mementoes,  found,  in  a  dead  Cana- 
dian's pocket,  the  picture  of  a  young 
woman,  and  a  crumpled  piece  of  paper, 
evidently  part  of  a  letter.  The  photo- 
graph the  German  added  to  his  trophies. 
The  paper,  to  give  him  practice  in  read- 
ing English,  which  he  had  not  seen  very 
often  since  he  had  left  the  university,  he 
began  to  translate. 

Slowly,  word  by  word. 

It  was  evidently  written  in  a  woman's 
hand. 

"Our-love,"  he  read  haltingly,  "came- 
late-for-us,  but-when-it-did-come,  it  — 
drench  ed-our-very-life-with-its-sweetness. 
Our-love  —  appeared-in-the-shadow-of- 
sadness,  under-the-black-storm-of-war. 
Our-love-has-been-our-sorrow,  and-our- 
sorrow-has-been-our-love." 

Fatigued  after  his  unaccustomed  men- 
tal exercise,  the  German  sat  down  on  the 
ground  and  lit  his  pipe  with  the  paper. 


What  Will  They  Do  With  It? 


IN    the    good    old    days    of 
chivalry,  when  a  lady  re-  OV 

ceived  a  proposal  of  mar-  -^ 

riage,  the  proper  thing  for 
her  to  do  was  to  blush  a  rosy  blush,  and 
tremulously  say:  "This  is  so  sudden!" 
But  in  these  hurried,  matter-of-fact  times, 
when  so  much  of  the  color  and  romance 
has  gone  from  life,  it  is  said  that  young 
ladies  receive  proposals  without  the  slight- 
est agitation,  and  have  been  known  to  re- 
mark: "Well,  I  think  it  is  about  time!" 

The  women  in  the  West,  to  whom  the 
franchise  has  been  extended,  have  re- 
ceived it  in  somewhat  this  fashion,  not  un- 
gratefully, or  ungraciously,  but  quite  as 
a  matter  of  course.  Indeed,  to  some  of 
them,  who  have  long  worked  for  it,  it 
seemed  to  be  long  in  coming! 

And  now  the  question  naturally  arises, 
"What  will  they  do  with  it?"  There  are 
still  some  who  fear  that  the  franchise, 
for  all  its  innocent  looks,  is  an  insidious 
evil,  which  will  undermine  and  warp  a 
woman's  nature,  and  cause  her  to  lose 
all  interest  in  husband,  home  and  chil- 
dren. There  are  some  who  say  it  will 
make  no  difference.  There  are  others  who 
look  now  for  the  beginning  of  better 
things.  Every  one  is  more  or  less  inter- 
ested ;  some  are  a  bit  frightened. 

There  has  been  very  little  spoken  oppo- 
sition. One  timid  brother  did  say  that 
just  as  soon  as  any  woman  got  a  seat  in 
Parliament  he  would  resign  his;  but  this 
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terrible  threat  did  not  stagger  the  com- 
munity as  much  as  he  had  hoped  and 
the  woman  to  whom  he  made  it  only  said 
that  to  her  this  was  another  proof  of  the 
purifying  effect  that  women  would  have 
on  politics. 


T 


HE  vital  point  seems  to  be  whether 
or  not  women  will  wish  to  sit  in 
Parliament.  If  they  would  only  be  con- 
tent to  be  pound-keepers  and  draymen,  it 
would  not  be  so  bad. 

Dr.  Anna  Shaw  was  asked  one  time 
whether  women  would  like  to  sit  in  Par- 
liament and  she  said  that  she  had  no 
desire  to  do  so,  but  that,  of  course,  she 
could  not  speak  for  all  women.  She 
thought  that  the  women  who  had  stood 
behind  counters,  and  stooped  over  wash 
tubs  for  so  long  would  be  very  glad  to 
sit  anywhere!  Sitting  in  Parliament  does 
not  seem  like  such  a  hard  job  to  those  of 
us  who  have  sat  in  the  Ladies'  Gallery 
and  observed  the  ways  of  members  of 
Parliament.  There  is  such  wonderful  un- 
animity among  Government  members. 
Such  unquestioning  faith ! 

In  one  of  the  Governments  of  the  West, 
there  sat  for  fifteen  years  an  honored 
member,  who  never  but  once  in  all  that 
time  broke  the  clammy  silence  of  the  back 


bench  except  to  say  "Aye" 
when  told  to  say  "Aye."  But 
on  toward  the  end  of  his  fif- 
teenth year  of  public  service 
he  gave  unmistakable  signs  of  life.  A  win- 
dow had  been  opened  behind  where  he  sat 
and,  when  the  draft  blew  over  him,  he 
sneezed!  Shortly  after  he  got  up  and  shut 
the  window  thereby  putting  to  shame  and 
silence  the  scoffers  who  had  said  he  was 
dead! 

Looking  down  upon  such  tranquil  scenes 
as  this  there  are  women  who  have  said  in 
their  boastful  way  that  they  thought 
they  could  do  as  well — with  a  little  prac- 
tice. 

Women  have  not  tried  to  get  into  Par- 
liament in  the  countries  where  they  have 
the  franchise  and  I  venture  the  predic- 
tion that  it  will  be  many  years  before 
there  are  women  legislators  in  Canada. 
And  when  they  are  elected  it  will  be  by 
sheer  force  of  merit;  for  there  will  be  a 
heavy  weight  of  prejudice  against  women 
which  only  patient  years  can  dispel! 

'T*  HE  first  work  undertaken  by  women 
-'-  will  be  to  give  help  to  other  women, 
particularly  mothers  of  families.  The 
women  of  New  Zealand  did  this;  and,  as 
a  result  of  their  activity,  the  infant  mor- 
tality of  that  country  was  reduced  from 
the  highest  rate  in  the  world  to  the  low- 
est. The  Government  of  Manitoba  at  its 
last  session  passed  an  act  for  the  paying 
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of  mothers'  pensions,  recogfniz- 
ing  that  the  bearing  and  rear- 
ing of  children  is  a  service  to 
the  state,  and  should  have,  if 
necessary,  state  recognition. 
This  act  provides  that  a  sum  of 
I  money  be  paid  to  mothers  of 
small  children,  who  are  left  de- 
pendent upon  their  own  efforts. 
The  object  is  to  hold  families 
together,  instead  of  letting 
them  be  scattered,  by  the 
mother  having  to  go  out  to 
work.  The  old  way,  the  stupid 
way,  was  to  take  the  children 
from  the  mother  and  put  them 
in  a  state  institution  where 
they  were  maintained  at  public 
expense  which  far  exceeded  the 
miserable  wages  the  mother 
was  able  to  earn,  and  also  was 
in  excess  of  what  would  have 
been  required  to  keep  them  in 
their  own  homes.  The  greatest 
wrong  that  can  be  done  a  child 
is  to  deprive  him  of  his  mother's 
love.  A  hundred  excellent  in- 
stitutions cannot  give  a  child 
the  care,  the  love,  the  touch  of 
one  mother.  Even  a  poor 
mother  is  better  than  a  good 
institution.  Who  does  not  know 
the  pitiful,  starved,  mother- 
hungry,  orphan  faces?  Chil- 
dren brought  up  in  institutions 
hungry,  orphan  faces?  Crim- 
inal records  show  that  a  large 
percentage  of  offenders  are 
brought  up  in  institutions, 
worked  for  Government  aid  for  dependent 
mothers.  They  gave  the  scheme  a  fair 
trial  at  their  own  expense,  giving  aid  to 
three  dependent  mothers,  who  would 
otherwise  have  had  to  go  out  to  work 
allowing  their  children  to  go  into  in- 
stitutions or  else  go  to  work  at  a  ten- 
der age.  By  their  efforts,  six  children 
were  kept  in  school  who- would  other- 
wise have  been  deprived  of  an  educa- 
tion, six  children  were  given  the  chance 
of  a  happy,  healthful  development  instead 
of  having  their  childhood  shortened,  their 
growth  dwarfed,  their  young  hearts  sad- 
dened by  having  to  shoulder  life's  respon- 
sibilities too  soon. 

Then,  with  these  three  living  examples 
to  show  that  the  scheme  was  feasible,  the 
Mothers'  Association  made  bold  to  ask 
for  Government  aid  for  all  dependent 
mothers.  And  at  the  recent  session  of  the 
Legislature  it  was  passed.  In  this  con- 
nectlor>  much  credit  is  due  Mrs.  John 
Dick  and  Mrs.  T.  R.  Deacon,  who  carried 
on  the  campaign  with  much  tact  and  en- 
thusiasm. 

'T^HE  great  objection  urged  against 
-•■  state  aid  for  mothers,  is  that  the 
women  who  are  thus  helped  will  lose  their 
sense  of  independence,  and  become,  per- 
haps too  frivolous  on  their  twenty-five 
dollars  a  month,  and  take  to  going  to  pic- 
ture shows,  forgetting  the  serious  busi- 
ness of  life.  It  was  to  allay  these  fears 
that  the  women  of  Winnipeg  tried  out  the 
experiment;  and  they  say  that  such  has 
not  been  the  case  in  the  three  families  that 
they  have  helped.  They  claim  that,  after 
the   women    have   fed    and    clothed    their 
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families  and  themselves  on  their  slender 
allowance,  they  are  fairly  immune  from 
all  danger  of  frivolity.  The  Mother's 
Association  of  Winnipeg  has  been  instru- 
mental in  having  various  women  take  a 
real  personal  interest  in  the  families  thus 
helped.  "Family  Friend"  is  the  way  they 
describe  the  relationship. 

TT  seems  a  fitting  thing  that  women 
should  use  their  new  polit'ca!  power  to 
make  motherhood  easier,  to  rob  coloniz- 
ation of  its  fears  and  dangers,  to  give 
the  lonely  woman  on  the  outposts  of  civ- 
ilization the  assurance  that  she  is  part  of 
a  great  sisterhood  and  is  not  left  alone  to 
strur^gle  with  conditions  which  may  prove 
too  hard  for  her! 

When  the  fire  broke  out  in  the  Parlia- 
ment Buildings  of  Ottawa  and  the  lights 
went  off  accidentally,  darkness  added 
greatly  to  the  horror  and  danger.  It  be- 
comes necessary  for  some  one  to  reach 
the  switch,  but  no  one  could  make  way 
through  the  choking,  blinding  smoke  with 
any  hope  of  return.  So  they  formed  a 
chain — a  human  chain,  by  clasping  hands. 
The  man  who  went  first  was  sustained  by 
the  v/arm  handclasp  of  the  man  behind 
him.  In  this  way,  the  switch  was  reach- 
ed in  safety  and  many  lives  were,  no 
doubt,  saved.  Women  are  going  to  form 
a  chain,  a  greater  sisterhood  than  the 
world  has  ever  known. 

As  it  is  now,  the  pioneer  woman,  who 
goes  bravely  out  with  her  husband  to 
make  a  home  for  themselves  beyond  the 
reach  of  neighbors,  or  nurses  or  doctors, 
actually  takes  her  life  in  her  hands. 
Many  children  have  been  born  in  the  far 


away  places  where  skilled  help 
was  impossible  to  obtain  and 
both  mother  and  child  had 
lived.  But  again,  many  a 
mother  and  child  have  died  for 
the  lack  of  proper  nuising. 

THE  attitude  of  the  world 
has  ever  been  one  of  great 
admiration  for  these  women. 
Indeed,  a  few  years  ago  there 
was  an  agitation  to  build  a 
monument,  or  maybe  two,  to 
the  memory  of  the  pioneer  wo- 
men of  the  west.  Money  was 
subscribed  and  the  plans  were 
in  progress.  Fortunately,  most 
people  have  a  sense  of  the  fit- 
ness of  things;  and  there  came 
a  vision  of  the  great  absurdity 
of  building  a  monument  to 
those  who  are  dead  and  gone 
while  we,  through  our  careless- 
ness and  lack  of  thought,  let 
other  women,  just  as  brave  and 
heroic,  die  before  their  time. 
The  pioneer  women  deserve  a 
monument.  They  are  worthy 
of  the  highest  tribute  we  can 
give  them,  but  let  it  not  be  a 
bare  pillar  of  marble,  which 
brings  no  shelter,  or  warmth, 
or  comfort  to  man  or  beast;  in 
which  no  little  bird  can  build 
its  nest;  no  tired  dog  rest  in 
its  shade.  The  best  monument 
we  can  build  to  the  pioneer 
women  is  to  institute  a  system 
of  rural  nursing,  which  will 
bring  help  and  companionship  to  these  wo- 
men in  their  hour  of  need.  The  men  and 
women  who  go  to  the  far  places  and  cul- 
tivate the  land  there,  make  wealth  for  all 
of  us.  Why  should  Governments  hesitate 
to  spend  money  to  make  their  conditions 
tolerable,  and  their  lives  secure? 

ALREADY  the  women  of  Alberta  are 
working  out  some  such  plan.  One 
woman  has  offered  her  own  home,  and 
her  services  for  a  training  school  for 
rural  nurses,  and  several  women  have 
asked  that  special  training  be  given  them 
in  nursing,  so  that  they  may  be  able  to 
help  the  women  in  the  country.  This 
would  not  seriously  interfere  with  the 
work  of  the  trained  nurse,  for  only  in 
rare  cases  are  they  employed  in  mater- 
nity cases  in  the  far  away  places.  Twenty- 
five  dollars  a  week  is  a  prohibitive  price 
to  many  people  for  skilled  nursing.  The 
rural  nurse  would  have  to  be  a  combina- 
tion of  house-keeper  and  nurse,  and  would 
take  the  place  of  the  kind  neighbor,  and 
her  wages  would  be  about  twenty-five  or 
thirty  dollars  a  month. 

THERE  is  another  plan  applicable  to 
the  more  populated  districts  which 
is  being  worked  out  by  two  of  Calgary's 
progressive  women.  It  is  to  establish  in 
Alberta  a  system  of  nursing  as  free  and 
accessible  as  education  in  the  public 
schools,  and  to  do  this  by  building  Pro- 
vincial hospitals,  staffed  by  trained  nurses 
of  the  highest  qualifications,  and  main- 
tained by  a  land  tax  on  the  municipalities 
which  they  serve.  At  the  town  of  Lloyd- 
minster,     situated     on     the   Alberta-Sas- 
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katchewan  boundary,  there  is  such  a  hos- 
pital, and  it  is  on  a  paying  basis.  It  is 
maintained  by  a  tax  of  eleven  cents  on 
each  acre,  and  those  who  require  nursing 
receive  it  free.  It  seems  quite  fitting  that 
the  virell  and  strong  should  help  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  those  who  are  sick.  It 
works  so  satisfactorily  in  this  instance 
that  other  municipalities  are  endeavor- 
ing to  follow  the  example. 

The  whole  scheme  involves  an  insignifi- 
cant outlay  of  money  compared  with  what 
the  rural  population  pay  for  medical  care, 
and  inefficient  nursing. 

Our  whole  attitude  toward  the  bringing 
of  children  into  the  world  has  been  vague 
and  dreamy.    We  have  left  everything  to 


lane  the  police  come  and  settle  it  and  the 
city  pays  again.  The  salary  of  the  police 
officials  does  not  depend  on  the  number 
of  "cases"  they  attend  to  and,  as  a  result, 
the  policeman's  chief  business  is  to  pre- 
vent trouble — not  to  make  it.  It  may  not 
be  too  ideal,  or  Utopian  to  look  forward 
to  a  day  when  there  will  be  in  every  city 
a  Medical  Board,  whose  business  it  will 
be  to  keep  people  well ;  whose  work  will  be 
to  teach  people  to  do  without  them,  but 
who  will  attend  to  every  case  which  oc- 
curs, as  the  fireman  puts  out  the  fire,  or 
the  policeman  settles  the  row. 

As  it  is  now  many  a  man,  woman,  and 
child,  suffers  agony,  or  perhaps  becomes 
a  menace  to  their  family,  because  medical 


ONE  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  the 
advent  of  the  woman  voter  is  the 
quiet  determination  to  stay  out  of  party 
politics.  Party  lines  are  not  so  tightly 
drawn  in  the  West.  Great  issues  have 
been  decided  by  the  people  outside  of  poli- 
tics. The  temperance  fight  in  Alberta 
and  Manitoba  obliterated  the  lines  of 
party,  and  when  that  once  happens  they 
can  never  be  quite  so  strong  again.  It  is 
no  uncommon  thing  to  hear  public  men 
say:  "I  have  voted  both  ways,  and  will 
change  my  politics  any  time  I  want  to." 
The  women  have  no  intention  of  forming 
a  woman's  party.  They  see  no  future  for 
such  a  movement.  But  they  do  see  that 
a  great  body  of  intelligent  women,  who 


Above  all  things,  women  are  anxious  to  avoid  asking  for  freakish  or  ill-judged  legis- 
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all-wise  Providence,  shirking  our  own  re- 
sponsibility in  that  way.  If  everything 
went  right  and  the  woman  was  able  to 
battle  sucessfully  with  unfavorable  con- 
ditions we  joyously  said:  "God  bless  her!" 
But  if  something  went  wrong,  and  she 
fought  a  losing  battle,  we  piously  said: 
"Thy  will  be  done — the  Lord  gave  and  the 
Lord  hath  taken  away!" 

TN  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to 
notice  what  the  Germans  do  to  con- 
serve their  population.  Germany  has 
three  societies  whose  work  it  is  to  con- 
serve the  race:  (1)  The  Re-population 
Society,  (2)  The  League  for  the  Protec- 
tion of  Motherhood,  (3)  The  League  for 
Infant  Protection.  Every  woman  who 
gives  birth  to  a  child  is  given  a  six  weeks' 
rest  by  virtue  of  Government  insurance. 
The  motto  of  the  League  for  the  Protec- 
tion of  Motherhood  is  "No  mother  shall 
bear  her  child  in  anxiety  or  need."  Bas- 
sermann,  speaking  in  the  Reichstag,  says: 
"This  is  only  the  fir.st  of  a  series  of  great 
wars  to  sweep  over  the  earth,  for  which 
we  need  to  keep  our  strength  of  arms  and 
our  men  capable  of  fighting." 

Germany  conserves  its  population  for 
the  purpose  of  destruction,  it  seems;  to 
establish  a  world  dominion.  We  should  do 
equally  well  with  ours,  but  for  a  far 
better,  nobler  motive.  We  want  to  grow 
a  race  of  men  and  women  whose  purpose 
will  be  life  and  growth — not  death  and 
destruction. 

TV/f  ORE  and  more  the  idea  is  growing 
•'•■*•  upon  us  that  certain  services  are 
best  rendered  by  the  state,  and  not  left 
to  depend  on  the  caprice,  inclination,  or 
inability  of  the  individual.  If  a  man's 
house  catches  on  fire,  the  fire  department 
come  and  put  it  out,  and  the  city  pays  the 
bill  cheerfully.  No  one  complains  about 
the  expense  of  keeping  up  a  fire  depart- 
ment.    If   a   row  breaks   out  in   a   back 


aid  cannot  be  afforded.  Why  should  a 
child  suffer  from  adenoids,  which  make 
him  stupid  and  dull  in  school,  and  give 
him  a  tendency  to  tubercular  trouble,  just 
because  his  father  cannot  afford  to  pay 
the  doctor's  fee,  or  maybe  does  not  know 
the  danger? 

The  free  school  clinic  is  a  beginning, 
and  has  been  so  successful  it  has  opened 
the  way  for  greater  reforms  along  this 
line. 

VyOMEN  all  over  the  West  are  think- 
'  '  ing  along  such  lines  as  these.  They 
are  interested  in  the  questions  of  agri- 
cultural credit,  consolidation  of  schools, 
proportional  representation,  and  the 
abolition  of  capital  punishment.  Books 
are  being  read  eagerly,  and  meet- 
ings are  held,  where  the  matters  are 
thoroughly  threshed  out.  Above  all 
things  the  women  are  anxious  to  avoid 
asking  for  freakish,  or  ill-judged  legisla- 
tion. They  want  to  go  slow  and  sure, 
realizing  that  as  they  have  waited  long, 
they  can  always  wait  a  little  longer. 


study  public  questions,  fairly  and  hon- 
estly, uncontaminated  by  party  hypothe- 
sis, not  trying  to  fit  their  opinion  to  the 
platform  of  any  political  leader,  may 
become  a  powerful  influence  in  forming 
the  policy  of  a  Government,  or  perhaps  in 
making  the  platform  of  an  opposition. 
They  will  cautiously  and  seriously  decide 
upon  what  legislation  they  want  and  then 
they  will  ask  for  it.  If  their  legislation 
IK  fair  and  reasonable,  it  will  be  sup- 
ported by  a  large  body  of  the  men  voters; 
and  governments,  who  are  wise,  will  gi\e 
it  gladly.  It  is  easy  to  get  legislation 
when  public  sentiment  demands  it.  The 
impact  of  public  opinion  is  the  still  small 
voice  of  the  politician's  conscience.  Or, 
if  they  are  not  identical,  they  are  at 
least  co-incident.  When  woman  suffrage 
became  popular  in  the  West,  many  a 
man  suddenly  remembered  that  he  had 
been  in  favor  of  it  for  years! 

Most  governments  are  possessed  of 
political  sagacity,  which  is  to  say  the 
"ability  to  tell  the  band  wagon  from  the 
hearse!" 


Another  Baxter  Story 

Do  you  remember  "The  Mad  Hatter"  which 
appeared  in  April  MacLean's?  It  was  one  of  the 
brightest  stories  that  it  has  been  the  good  fortune 
of  MacLean's  to  offer.  The  author,  Arthur 
Beverly  Baxter,  has  another  story  just  as  clever  in 
the  August  number,  "The  Traditions  of  the 
Honorable  Algernon."    Be  sure  not  to  miss  it. 


Promotions— And  the  Employer 
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THERE  are  two 
sides  to  this 
question      o  f 

Ijromotion :  What  the 

employee  has  to  do, 

and  be,   to  win   pro- 
motion ;      and      then 

what    the    employer 

should  do  to  help  the 

employees        toward 

broader      usefulness 

and  higher  remuner- 
ation.     Which,    first 

of    all,    brings    into 

consideration       the 

case    of    Alfred    W. 

Norton. 

Norton,  under  an- 
other     name       (his 

own)    is    to-day   the 

president   of   one   of 

the  largest  manufac- 
turing    concerns     in 

Canada  and  keeps  up 

a  n         establishment 

with    a    lodge.      But 

Norton's    memory 

(still     good     on    the 

point,  too)  often  casts  back  fifteen 
years  to  the  time  when  as  a  drudge 
rapidly  approaching  the  dull  middle-age 
of  hopeless  mediocrity  he  occupied  an  ac- 
countant's position  at  the  same  salary  he 
had  been  drawing  for  five  years — some- 
thing around  seven  hundred  dollars  a 
year.  Norton,  in  fact,  was  so  steeped  in 
the  inertia  of  self-acknowledged  failure 
that  it  took  a  sort  of  miracle  to  waken  him 
up;  the  miracle  taking  the  form  of  a  vio- 
lent collision  between  his  head  and  a  rough 
bit  of  pavement  in  which  his  head  came  off 
decidedly  second  best.  It  happened  this 
way: 

On  his  thirty-second  birthday,  Norton 
decided  that  he  was  entitled  to  a  raise 
after  his  five  years  of  patient  and  watch- 
ful waiting  and  more  or  less  capable  ef- 
fort. He  decided  to  talk  it  over  with  Old 
Burgess,  the  head  of  the  firm. 

"My  boy,"  said  Old  Burgess,  with  the 
expansive  paternalism  that  he  used  to 
cloak  his  meanness  of  soul,  "nothing 
would  suit  me  better  than  to  do  as  you 
suggest.  Your  view  is  perhaps  natural, 
but — er — unreasonable.  We  have  never 
paid  higher  than  what  you  are  getting 
to  anyone  working  on  the  books.  Why 
should  we  pay  you  more  than  the  job  is 
worth?  We  could  get  plenty  of  men  to 
work  for — ahem — less." 

"Then,"  said  Norton,  looking  sadly  out 
of  the  office  window  and  visioning  a 
dreary  existence  that  seemed  one  long 
eternal  balance,  "I  have  no  hope  of  a 
raise  in  the  future?  Am  I  as  high  up  as 
I'll  ever  get?" 

"Every  job  is  worth  so  much  salary — 
and  no  more,"  replied  Burgess,  firmly. 
Framed  and  hung  up  over  his  roll-top  desk 
these  words  would  have  served  as  his  of- 
fice motto,  his  golden  rule.  They  summed 
up  his  whole  policy.  If  P.  T.  Barnum  had 
applied  to  Burgess  for  the  position  of  ad- 
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vertising  manager, 
in  which  position  a 
maximum  of  $1,200 
a  year  had  been 
fixed,  he  would  have 
been  offered  exactly 
$1,200  a  year  —  or 
perhaps  something 
less  to  start.  So  what 
chance  had  Norton? 


N 


ORTON  had 
none.  He  knew 
it,  so  that  night  out 
of  sheer  desperation, 
as  Sam  Weller  has  it, 
he  rushed  out  and 
got  drunk.  He  got  so 
drunk  that,  when  he 
stumbled  out  of  the 
last  saloon,  he  zig- 
zagged across  the 
road  in  so  uncertain 
a  course  that  his  orbit  crossed  that  of  a 
passing  buggy.  After  a  few  moments  of 
dazed  attention  to  new  constellations, 
Norton  crawled  over  to  the  curbing  and 
sat  down. 

"Are  you  hurt?"  asked  an  anxious 
voice  from  the  buggy. 

"Nothing  —  worth  mentioning,"  an- 
swered Norton.  "Go  on.  I'm  all  right. 
I'm  going  to  sit  here  awhile." 

The  funny  part  of  it  was  that  he  really 
was  not  feeling  hurt  at  all,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  vague  consciousness  of  a  few 
painful  bruises.  A  hot  trickle  down  one 
side  of  his  face  suggested  a  cut  some- 
where; but  his  mind  was  clear — and 
queer.  A  certain  dullness  and  apathy 
that  had  settled  dov*rn  on  him  for  the  past 
few  years  and  had  kept  his  aspirations  so 
well  in  check  that  life  in  the  Burgess  of- 
fice had  been  at  least  endurable,  had 
lifted.  As  he  sat  there,  on  the  curbing, 
this  strange  new  mental  exhilaration 
prompted  him  to  make  a  decision. 

"I've  been  a  fool,"  he  told  himself,  "a 
plodding,  no-account,  down-trodden  fool. 
I've  got  ability,  and  yet  I've  let  Old  Bur- 
gess keep  me  down  to  a  clerk's  work  and 
salary.  I  haven't  had  enough  gumption 
to  get  out  and  tackle  anything  bigger 
than  filling  up  ledgers  and  I'm  so  mean  in 
spirit  that,  when  I'm  turned  down  on  a 
raise,  I  go  out  and  get  beastly  drunk  and 
let  buggies  run  me  down.  Now  here's 
where  I  start  all  over  again!" 

"VJ  EXT  day  he  went  in  to  Old  Burgess 
-'■  ^  and  demanded  that  he  be  given  a 
chance  on  the  sales  end.  With  the  salary 
matter  safely  out  of  the  way,  Burgess  was 
even  more  expansive  in  his  paternalism 
than  before. 

"My  dear  boy,"  he  said,  "what  do  you 
know  about  selling  goods?  Nothing.  Ab- 
solutely nothing.     I   feel   it  my   duty  to 


tell  you  that  you  would  be  an  awful  fail- 
ure if  I  were  foolish  enough  not  to  pro- 
tect you  by  keeping  you  where  you  really 
belong — at  adding  up  figures  instead  of 
creating  them.  Besides,  we — ahem — don't 
favor  our  men  jumping  around  from  one 
department  to  another.  It's  unsettling." 

Norton's  lips  set  grimly.  .  Formerly, 
such  remarks  from  his  benevolent  boss 
would  have  doused  his  enthusiasm  as  ef- 
fectually as  a  wet  blanket  descending  on 
a  feeble  flicker  of  flame.  But  now  it  only 
served  to   harden  his  determination. 

"I  can  sell,"  he  reiterated.  "All  I  ask 
is  a  chance  to  demonstrate  that  fact." 

D  URGESS  frowned.  He  was  not  accus- 
tomed  to  having  his  word  disputed. 
He  thought  of  curtly  informing  Norton 
that  the  matter  was  closed,  that  what  Nor- 
ton might  think  of  his  own  ability  did  not 
weigh  against  what  he  (Burgess)  knew. 
But  another  thought  wedged  its  foot  over 
the  threshold  before  the  door  of  his  mind 
could  slam  shut;  and,  as  it  was  an  amus- 
ing thought,  he  delayed  his  ultimatum 
for  a  moment's  consideration.  With  a 
self-satisfied  clucking,  he  pointed  a  stubby 
forefinger  at  Norton. 

"Boy,  I'm  going  to  be  generous  with  you 
and  give  you  this  chance,"  he  remarked. 
"Show  me  you  can  sell  goods  and  I'll 
transfer  you.  You  go  sell  Frame  &  Co. 
a  bill  of  goods  and  I'll  acknowledge  that 
I'm  wrong  in  my  estimate  of  you." 

It  was  a  generous  proposition.  Frame 
&  Co.  were  big  wholesalers  who  had  at  one 
time  been  heavy  purchasers  of  the  hard- 
ware specialties  that  the  Burgess  plant 
turned  out.  But  several  years  before. 
Burgess  had  mortally  offended  Anderson, 
the  head  of  the  purchasing  department  of 
Frame  &  Co.,  and  not  since  that  time  had 
a  dollar's  worth  of  Burgess  goods  been 
bought.  Every  Burgess  traveller  had  been 
tried  out  on  Anderson  and  had  i:ome  back 
sadder  and  wiser.  Besides,  the  head- 
quarters of  Frame  &  Co.  were  in  another 
city  and  it  would  mean  a  lay-off  to  run 
over  to  see  Anderson;  and  Norton  had 
more  than  a  suspicion  that  not  only  would 
he  go  at  his  own  expense,  but  that  the 
time-keeper  would  take  full  cognizance  of 
his  absence.  So  it  was  with  a  complete 
recognition  of  the  generosity  of  the  pro- 
position that  he  answered: 

"Very  well.  I'll  have  a  try  at  Frame  & 
Co.    I— I'll  sell  them." 

And  at  this  point,  the  narrative  de- 
bouches on  the  field  of  the  regular  stereo- 
typed Model  I  Success  story — how  the 
deserving  young  man  tackles  the  impos- 
sible task  and  lands  the  big  order  after 
all  the  star  men  have  failed.  This  type  of 
story  has  been  told  so  often,  that  it  is 
with  an  involuntary  apology  that  we  pro- 
ceed to  this  part.  But  the  main  lines  of  a 
Model  I  Success  story  must  be  followed; 
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for,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  was  exactly 
what  happened.   But  there  are  variations. 

Norton  sought  out  one  of  the  salesmen 
who  had  twed  to  get  back  the  Frame  busi- 
ness and  asked  for  a  line  on  the  formid- 
able Anderson. 

"He's  hard,"  avowed  the  salesman, 
"hard  as  granite.  Tells  you  when  you 
first  go  in  that  he  wouldn't  buy  a  cent's 
worth  of  Burgess  goods  if  we  were  the 
last  factory  left  on  earth.  Repeats  the 
same  pleasani  little  formula  after  every- 
thing you  say.  Looks  you  right  in  the 
eye  when  he  says  it  and  kind  of  smiles — 
one  of  those  cold,  poisonous  smiles.  A 
nice  man  to  call  on  —pleasant  and  chatty 
and  sociable — not!" 

"Got  any  hobbies?"  asked  Norton. 

"Yes.  They  tell  me  he's  regularly  none 
on  electricity.  He'll  talk  it  at  every 
chance  ,they  say.  But,  of  course,  he  never 
opened  his  face  on  the  subject  to  me — or 
to  any  of  us  Burgess  crowd." 

"And  he  hates  Old  Burgess?" 

"Hates  Burgess?  Say,  that  Monte 
Christo  chap  didn't  even  have  a  grouch  on 
compared  to  how  this  Anderson  feels  to- 
ward  our   dear,   old,  benevolent  boss." 

■XT  ORTON  visited  the  Frame  offices  on 
some  pretext  or  other  and  found  that 
Anderson  sat  from  8  to  5  in  a  bare  little 
office  with  a  glass  door  commanding  a 
view  of  an  ante  room  containing  a  maga- 
zine-laden table  and  a  few  chairs.  The 
magazines,  as  he  had  expected,  were 
mostly  publications  dealing  with  electri- 
city. This  was  two  weeks  after  the  con- 
versation with  Burgess  and  every  spare 
moment  of  the  fortnight  had  been  spent 
in  an  absorbing  study  of  Anderson's 
hobby.  Norton  had  crammed  electrical 
facts  into  his  head  until  he  felt  like  a 
walking  power  house. 

Next  day  he  stepped  briskly  into  the 
waiting  room  and  planted  himself  at  the 
table  in  full  view  of  the  grim  purchasing 
agent.  Anderson  had  another  visitor  but 
he  cast  a  quick,  appraising  glance  at  Nor- 
ton. The  latter  picked  up  the  nearest  pub- 
lication and  buried  himself  in  its  pages. 
Every  time  he  felt  Anderson's  gaze  come 
around,  he  would  haul  a  memorandum 
pad  from  his  pocket  and  make  some  notes. 
After  a  few  minutes  he  became  certain 
that  he  had  made  an  impression.  To 
heighten  it  he  lingered  a  moment  when 
his  turn  came  before  putting  the  maga- 
zine down. 

"Got  it  too?"  jerked  Anderson.  "If 
you'd  rather  read  that  paper  than  see  a 

purchasing  agent  you  must  be as  bad 

as  I  am  on  the  subject." 

He  smiled;  and  no  one  would  have  ap- 
plied the  terms  cold  or  poisonous  to  his 
expression. 

So  Norton  talked  electricity  for  ten 
minutes.  .  He  explained  the  notes  he  had 
jotted  down  and  where  he  expected  they 
would  help  him  in  some  tinkering  experi- 
ments he  was  carrying  on.  Anderson 
listened,  advised  and  beamed,  thoroughly 
interested.  And  then  he  suddenly  snap- 
ped the  conversation  off. 

"There!"  he  exclaimed.  "Wasted  enough 
time,  both  of  us.    What's  your  business?" 

"I'm  trying  for  a  job." 

"Sorry.     Full  up  here." 

"Let  me  explain.    I'm  not  asking  for  a 


position  with  you.  I'm  to  get  a  position 
if  I  can  bring  back  an  order  from  you. 
I've  got  to  prove  that  I  can  sell  goods." 

"It  sounds,"  said  Anderson,  "like  the 
kind  of  proposition  Burgess  would  put 
to  a  beginner." 

"It  was  Burgess.  I'm  one  of  his  book- 
keepers." 

The  visible  hardening  of  Anderson's 
face  put  wings  on  Norton's  tongue  as  he 
rattled  off  the  whole  story.  He  told  of  his 
fruitless  years  on  the  books  and  of  his 
final  determination  to  get  into  the  dyna- 
mic end  of  business— and  of  Burgess'  ul- 
timatum. He  had  intended  to  follow  this 
up  with  an  appeal  to  Anderson  to  forget 
his  personal  prejudice  in  the  face  of  the 
special  values  that  he,  as  Burgess'  repre- 
sentative, had  to  offer.  But  the  purchas- 
ing agent  snapped  him  off  again. 

"I'm  going  to  give  you  an  order,"  he 
said.  "But  there  are  two  points  I  want 
to  make  clear  first.  One  is  that  I  don't 
want  you  going  back  all  puffed  up  with 
the  idea  that  you've  sold  me.  You 
haven't.  You  couldn't.-  No  salesman  on 
earth  could.  I'm  giving  you  this  order  be- 
cause it's  going  to  upset  Old  Burgess  and 
make  him  own  up  he  was  wrong.  He'll 
be — flabbergasted.  And  second,  I  don't 
want  you  thinking  you've  got  me  as  a  cus- 
tomer. You  haven't.  I  wouldn't  buy. 
another  cent's  worth  of  Burgess'  goods 
from  you  or  anyone  else.  Just  keep  those 
two  points  in  the  back  of  your  mind." 

"But,"  he  added,  as  Norton  went  out,  "I 
like  you  well  enough.  You've  got  the  stuff 
in  you  to  make  a  salesman.  If  you  ever 
want  a  job  come  to  me  and  I'll  see  that 
they  take  you  on  here." 

IN^  ORTON  came  back  for  the  job  in  two 
days.  Burgess  had  fulfilled  his  pro- 
mise of  putting  him  on  the  sales  staflF,  but 
had  refused  to  give  him  anything  in  the 
nature  of  increase  or  a  promise  of  one. 
"You'll  have  to  run  along  on  the  same  as 
you're  getting,"  he  had  said.  "A  green 
salesman  is  worth  so  much.  You're  get- 
ting it  now.  Of  course,  you  landed  An- 
derson, but  that  doesn't  alter  the  rule  that 
the  job  is  worth  a  certain  salary  to  start 
and  no  more." 

Anderson  saw  that  Norton  got  a  raise 
to  start;  not  a  large  one,  it  is  true,  but 
sufficient  to  put  new  heart  into  him  and 
fire  him  with  fresh  enthusiasm.  He 
found  the  conditions  with  Frame  &  Co. 
entirely  different  from  the  atmosphere 
in  the  Burgess  offices.  He  was  under  a 
sales  manager  who  wrote  letters  of  en- 
couragement and  praise.  He  was  treated 
courteously  by  all  the  heads  of  the  firm. 
His  suggestions  were  always  considered 
and  sometimes  acted  upon.  And,  when 
his  results  warranted  it,  he  was  raised 
voluntarily.  In  such  surroundings  Nor- 
ton's nature  literally  expanded.  He  be- 
came a  first-class  salesman  and  doubled 
his  salary  in  two  years.  When  the  sales 
manager  resigned,  he  was  put  in  to  take 
his  place;  and  finally  he  drifted  out  into 
the  world  to  found  a  business  of  his  own. 

One  thing  seems  reasonably  certain. 
Norton  might  quite  easily  to-day  be  still  a 
bookkeeper  in  the  Burgess  office.  Scores 
of  men  just  as  capable  as  Norton,  work- 
ing for  employers  of  the  Burgess  stamp, 
never  succeed  in  breaking  their  bondage. 


A  ND  the  point  of  it  all  is  found  in  the 
•^~*-  fact  that  Burgess  is  fairly  typical  of 
a  by  no  means  small  class  of  employers. 
In  this  age  of  efficiency  the  attitude  of  the 
penny-wise  employer  is  decidedly  the 
worst  feature  of  business  conditions.  He 
checks  production,  he  stunts  the  growth 
of  promising  young  material,  he  sows  the 
seeds  of  discontent  and  class  .strife.  He 
drops  the  wrench  of  Salary  Limitations 
into  the  high-geared  wheels  of  the  mach- 
inery of  Business  Advancement. 

In  a  previous  article  the  part  of  the 
employee,  who  seeks  promotion,  was  de- 
fined. The  qualities  that  the  aspirant 
must  have,  or  acquire,  are  above  all  else 
Initiative,  Judgment  and  Tact.  These 
three  super-qualities  must  be  built  into 
an  edifice  of  Success  on  the  firm  founda- 
tion of  Ability,  Honesty  and  Loyalty; 
the  three  last  named  qualities  being  neces- 
sary for  even  a  partial  degree  of  success, 
but  quite  unable,  if  unaccompanied  by  the 
other  gifts,  to  lift  a  man  high  in  the  busi- 
ness world.  And  now  what  of  the  em- 
ployer: What  must  he  be,  and  do,  to 
help  the  men  under  him  to  get  ahead,  to 
develop  their  latent  abilities  and  ultimate 
possibilities? 

A  S  already  stated,  the  Burgesses  of 
■*■  business  are  legion.  They  are  found 
everywhere.  Their  only  principle  in  the 
hiring  and  holding  of  help  is  to  get  as 
much  out  of  the  men  as  possible  for  the 
least  pay.  A  certain  job  is  worth  so  much 
money.  They  will  pay  that  if  necesary, 
but  prefer  to  keep  below  the  maximum 
scale  if  they  can  brow-beat  dependent, 
fearsome  employees  into  accepting  less. 
They  do  not  figure  that  the  development 
of  the  business  value  of  the  round-should- 
ered bookkeeper  or  the  dust-stained  man 
at  the  machine  contains  the  possibility  of 
gain  to  them.  Theirs  only  to  mould 
human  clay  to  do  mechanically  and  well 
stereotyped  work  at  a  price  that  assures 
the  employer  of  a  certain  profit.  Suppose 
that  it  grinds  out  of  the  lives  of  these 
automatons  all  hope  and  ambition  and 
promise?  The  employer  recks  not  of  bud- 
ding aspirations  and  latent  talent.  He  is 
paying  so  much  for  certain  work.  That's 
all. 

The  'Burgesses  are  found  in  large  cor- 
porations as  well  as  in  small  machine 
shops  and  two-by-four  business  offices. 
There  are  some  big  plants  where  the 
striving  hand  finds  himself  hammering 
hopelessly  against  a  wicket  of  indiffer- 
ence. His  ideas  and  desires  alike  are 
sternly  repressed.  If  he  wants  to  con- 
tinue running  his  lathe  at  $2.50  a  day,  all 
well  and  good.  If  he  seeks  broader  and 
more  remunerative  occupation,  let  him  go 
elsewhere.  His  ideas  for  shop  economics 
are  not  even  looked  at.  If  he  speeds  up 
his  production  in  a  despairing  effort  to 
demonstrate  the  mettle  that  is  in  him, 
they  put  him  on  piece  work  and  then  cut 
the  scale. 

Consider  how  the  Burgess  precepts 
are  followed  out  in  many  a  large  office. 
A  young  billing  clerk  shows  evidences  of 
ability  and  push  and,  when  a  place  on  the 
ledger,  say,  opens,  he  is  promoted  to  it. 
He  takes  over  his  new  duties  with  en- 
thusiasm.    There  is  no  question  from  the 
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very  start  that  he  will  make  good.  The 
office  manager,  a  graduate  of  the  penny- 
wise  school,  sees  an  opportunity  to  reduce 
his  office  costs  without  hurting  the  effici- 
ency of  his  staflf.  He  rubs  his  hands  with 
glee  —  figuratively — and  approaches  the 
new  ledger  keeper  somewhat  in  this  vein : 

"Well,  Grey,  we  are  giving  you  a  big 
chance  here.  It's  up  to  you  to  make  good 
now.  If  you  fall  down  on  this  job,  it  will 
seriously  upset  the  whole  system  and  be 
a  big  loss  to  us.  Of  course,  we  feel  that 
you  have  the  ability  to  do  this  work  and 
— in  time,  perhaps,  to  do  it  well.  In 
matter  of  salary,  now,  we  can't,  of  course, 
do  anything  for  you  yet.  We're  taking  a 
big  risk  on  you  as  it  is.  You're  being 
paid  pretty  well  for  a  young  fellow  and 
we  intend  to  advance  you  from  time  to 
time — as  you   increase  your   usefulness." 

Grey  can  do  the  work  as  well  as  the  man 
whose  place  he  is  taking,  but  his  salary 
is  to  remain  $25  a  month  less.  Grey 
knows  this.  He  had  not  expected  to  get 
to  the  other  man's  salary  right  at  once, 
but  he  had  been  confident  that  the  gap 
would  be  partly  bridged.  The  bottom  falls 
out  of  his  enthusiasm. 

Of  course,  he  soon  gets  over  it.  He  de- 
cides grimly  that  he  will  show  them  what 
he  can  do;  he  will  make  them  come  across. 
But  it  takes  him  perhaps  five  or  six  years 
to  reach  the  salary  the  other  man  had 
when  he  left  and  chances  for  the  future 
do  not  seem  very  bright.  He  has  lost  hope, 
more  or  less,  and  the  edge  is  off  his  am- 
bition. He  may  develop  into  a  drudge,  a 
mediocrity,  a  near-success  unless  some- 
thing jolts  him  from  his  moorings,  as  in 
the  case  of  Norton. 

/^  N  the  other  hand  there  are  employers 
^^  who  work  on  the  opposite  principle. 
They  realize  that  a  developing  employee 
is  an  asset,  that  to  help  a  man  to  broaden 
himself  is  to  increase  their  own  profits. 
There  are  corporations  in  Canada  where 
the  chance  to  give  a  deserved  increase  in 
pay  is  welcomed  —  nay  sought  for.  In 
these  enlightened  concerns  the  great  truth 
has  been  realized  that  there  is  more  value 
to  the  firm  in  a  well-paid  employee  than 
in  a  poorly-paid  one.  It  has  been  realized 
that  an  earnest,  aspirant  employee  is  the 
greatest  asset  a  business  can  have;  and 
the  companion  fact  has  not  been  lost  sight 
of — that  the  only  way  to  keep  an  employee 
earnest  and  aspiring  is  to  give  the  proper 
encouragement. 

'  I  *  HE  head  of  a  certain  large  Canadian 
-'-  concern  does  very  little  else  but  watch 
the  men  under  him.  He  knows  them  all 
by  name  and  follows  their  individual 
efforts  closely.  He  makes  it  a  rule  to  chat 
with  them  about  their  work,  to  offer  sug- 
gestions and  hints.     It  is  not  an  uncom- 


"Boy,  I'm  going  to  be 
generous  wi'h  you  and 
give  you  this  chance," 
he  remarked.  "Show 
me  you  can  sell  goods 
and  I'll  transfer  you." 


mon  sight  to  see  the  portly  figure  of  the 
president  bent  over  the  desk  of  a  junior 
draughtsman  or  to  run  across  him  in  the 
machine  shop  with  a  borrowed  cap  on  his 
grizzled  pate.  This  concern  has  turned 
out  so  many  good  men — accountants,  mill- 
wrights, engineers — that  there  has  not 
been  room  for  them  all  in  the  parent  plant. 
You  find  them  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
— •  capable,  ambitious  fellows,  patently 
alive  and  boisterously  anxious  to  say  a 
good   word   for  their   "old   chief." 

When  a  vacancy  ocurs  the  matter  is 
always  called  at  once  to  the  attention  of 
the  president.  "How  about  young  A — ?" 
he  asks.  "I've  been  watching  him  and  I 
think  he's  just  the  man  to  fill  in.  He's 
a  willing  hand  and  as  bright  as  a  dollar." 

A —   gets    the    promotion.      On    taking 


over  the  new  duties,  he  has  all  the  en- 
couragement that  the  whole  organization 
can  give  behind  him.  And  he  makes  good, 
almost  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Luckily,  the  tendency  is  all  in  this  direc- 
tion. The  old  policy  of  repression  is  giv- 
ing way  before  the  newer  idea  of  encour- 
agement. The  "job  worth  so  much"  is 
not  found  in  up-to-date  concerns.  A  man 
does  not  take  a  position  now  when  he 
starts  with  an  enlightened  company;  he 
accepts  a  chance.  His  chance  means  the 
opportunity  to  make  good  with  that  com- 
pany to  the  limit.  They  will  keep  him  on 
making  the  openings  for  him  as  long  as  he 
provides  the  necessary  growth  and  en- 
thusiasm to  fill  them.  It  is  a  matter  of 
mutual  benefit.  The  company  is  not  be- 
nevolent. It  is  farsighted. 
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contributors:  Arthur  Stringer,  Stephen  Leacock,  Robert  W .  Service,  Agnes  C. 
Laiit,  Arthur  E.  McFarlane,  H.  F.  Gadsby,  L.  M.  Montgomery,  C.  B.  Sissons 
and  Collier  Stevenson,  while  H.  M.  Tandy,  a  new  contributor,  and  Arthur  Beverly 
Baxter,   who   wrote   "The    Mad    Hatter,"   will   present  clever   pieces   of   fiction. 
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The  Reason  for  Verdun 


The  Germans  Hoped  to  Secure  Peace 
by  Discouraging   the  French 


EVER  since  the  tremendous  struggle  at  Verdun 
started,  the  world  has  been  asking  itself  why 
the  German  offensive  was  launched,  what  suc- 
cess the  general  staff  expected,  why  it  has  been 
continued  in  the  face  of  such  startling  losses  and 
meagre  results,  and  similar  questions.  Many  ex- 
planations have  been  offered,  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  of  all  being  the  opinion  of  Frank  H. 
Simonds,  voiced  in  The  American  Review  of  Re- 
views.    He  says   in  part : 

The  German  attack  upon  France,  after  more 
than  a  year  and  a  half  of  relative  calm  in  the  west, 
the  renewal  of  the  attempt  to  obtain  a  decision, 
or  vX  least  a  really  important  success,  between  the 
Rhine  and  the  sea,  was  accepted  in  France  as  the 
evidence  that  Germans  were  convinced  that  France 
was  weary  of  the  war,  that  the  failure  of  the 
Champagne  offensive  in  September,  the  continued 
absence  of  effective  British  co-operation,  the  dis- 
appointments and  the  strain  of  the  war  had  pro- 
duced a  weariness  in  the  French  mind,  and  that, 
if  Germany  could  take  Verdun  and,  having  taken 
Verdun,  should  offer  France  easy  terms  of  peace 
— status  quo  ante,  perhaps — the  French  would  give 
over  the  battle,  which  had  taken  so  frightful  a 
toll  of  French  manhood,  of  the  youth  of  the  country. 

Read  the  German  official  and  the  German  semi- 
official statements,  tHe  things  printed  in  German 
comment  or  transmitted  from  Germany  by  Ameri- 
can correspondents  and  the  same  note  will  be  de- 
tected in  all  the  outgiving.  Germany  was  satisfied 
that  France  was  ready — not  to  surrender  more  ter- 
ritory— perhaps  not  to  pay  an  indemnity,  but  to 
accept  peace  on  terms  that  left  her  intact.  Ger- 
many knew  that  Great  Britain  was  not  yet  ready  to 


render  efficient  aid  to  her  French  ally  and  she 
reckoned  that  France,  defeated  in  a  great  battle, 
deprived  of  a  famous  fortress,  and  once  more 
lacking  real  aid  from  her  British  ally,  would  be- 
come disheartened,  disgusted  with  a  struggle  in 
which  she  alone  bore  the  brunt. 

Germany  knew,  also,  that  Russia,  because  of  the 
condition  of  the  eastern  battlefront,  incident  to 
spring  thaws,  could  not  lend  a  hand  to  France, 
that,  on  the  contrary,  it  would  be  possible  to  trans- 
fer from  the  east  to  the  west  some  divisions  of 
veteran  and  victorious  troops,  and,  for  the  same 
reasons,  to  make  similar  transfers  from  the  Bal- 
kans. In  a  word,  Germany  reckoned,  quite  cor- 
rectly in  the  main,  that  she  would  be  able  to  re- 
peat in  some  fashion  the  situation  of  the  Marne 
and  make  one  more  bid  for  a  decision  over  France, 
one  more  effort  to  eliminate  the  French,  not  this 
time  by  a  complete  disaster,  such  as  defeat  in  Sep- 
tember would  have  meant. 

Quite  as  plainly,  the  effect  of  a  victory  upon 
German  popular  emotion  was  in  the  minds  of 
German  leaders.  Remember  that  Verdun  is  to 
the  German  far  more  than  a  mere  fortified  town ; 
it  is  the  place  at  which  nearly  eleven  centuries  ago 
Germany,  the  Germany  of  Charlemagne's  Empire, 
was  partitioned.  All  the  new  German  national- 
ism is  based  upon  the  desire  and  the  determination 
to  reconstitute  that  Germany  which  was  dismem- 
bered at  Verdun.  To  take  Verdun  would  be  a 
promise  of  opening  the  road  to  Paris,  it  would  be 
a  shining  military  success,  but  far  more,  it  would 
be  a  symbol  to  millions  of  Germans  of  the  rea- 
lization of  the  Teutonic  destiny. 

Recall,  also,  that  the  more  recent  offensives  of 
Germany  have  been  avowedly  efforts  to  conquer 
not  the  world,  but  peace.  The  gigantic  drive  at 
Russia,  the  great  and  marvelously  successful  attack 
upon  Serbia,  the  threatened  transfer  of  operations 
to  Suez  and  Egypt — these  were  advertised  to  the 
German  public  as  the  precursors  of  peace.  Each 
time   before   an    operation    it   had   been   advertised 


as  certain  to  bring  peace  speedily.  Russia  was  to 
be  eliminated  in  a  campaign,  the  promenade  to  the 
Golden  Horn  and  beyond  was  to  bring  Britain  to 
terms,  now  Verdun  was  to  conquer  the  stricken 
spirit  of  France,  and  France,  as  the  Kaiser  himself 
said,  was  "our  chief  enemy." 

Were  the  Germans  right  in  reckoning  that  a 
swift,  successful,  and  terrible  blow  would  eliminate 
France?  T  do  not  think  so.  I  found  no  one  in 
France  who  said  or  seemed  to  believe  it.  But  the 
fact  that  is  interesting  now  is  that  the  Germans 
did  believe  it  and  that  their  belief  underlay  their 
whole  strategy.  In  a  word,  the  Verdun  operation 
was  a  political  before  it  was  a  military  operation. 
It  was  the  effort  to  break  the  spirit  of  France, 
made  by  an  antagonist  who  believed  the  spirit  was 
already  weak. 

Why  did  the  Germans  choose  Verdun  as  their 
objective?  In  the  minds  of  most  casual  readers 
of  history  and  of  war  news,  Verdun  is  accepted  as 
the  bulwark  of  France,  the  gate  to  Paris,  and  the 
chief  fortress  of  that  great  barrier  which  from 
Luxemburg  to  Switzerland  defended  the  eastern 
frontier  of  the  Republic.  It  was,  all  things  con- 
sidered, the  strongest  fortified  place  in  Europe 
when  the  war  came.  Why,  then,  did  the  Germans 
elect  to  fight  here? 

The  reason  is  simple.  The  first  months  of  the 
war  utterly  eliminated  fortresses  from  the  reckon- 
ing. The  rapid  collapse  of  Liege,  Antwerp,  Mau- 
beuge  demonstrated  that  the  fort  had  failed  to 
keep  pace  with  the  gun.  What  was  illustrated  in 
the  west  in  the  early  days  was  finally  demonstrated 
in  the  east  last  summer,  when  the  Russian  fort- 
resses followed  the  path  of  the  Belgian  and  the 
French.  Accordingly  the  French  after  the  Marne 
simply  abandoned  the  forts  of  Verdun  as  defen- 
sive positions.  They  took  the  guns  out  of  them; 
they  moved  them  to  new,  concealed  positions  and 
the  forts  ceased  to  have  real  importance.  Verdun 
was  only  a  point  in  the  long  trench  line  running 
from  the  North  Sea  to  Switzerland.  The  forts, 
save  that  they  provided  protection  for  reserves, 
lost  all  value.  They  entered  into  the  system  of 
trenches   and    Verdun    was    defended    by    men    and 
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by  guns  and  by  ditches,  precisely  like  Rheims  or 
Arras. 

In  the  second  place,  Verdun  was  the  most  diffi- 
cult place  in  the  French  line  to  supply  either  with 
men  or  munitions.  Before  the  war  two  railroad 
lines  of  first  importance  met  at  Verdun — one,  a 
double-track  line  coming  east  from  Paris  in  the 
direction  of  Metz,  the  other  coming  north  along 
the  Meuse  valley  from  the  Paris-Nancy  line.  When 
the  Germans  took  St.  Mihiel  in  September  1914, 
they  cut  the  latter  line.  In  the  retreat  from  the 
Marne  the  Germans  halted  at  Varennes  and  Mont- 
faucon,  and  from  these  towns  their  heavy  artillery 
commanded  the  Paris-Verdun  line  by  indirect  fire 
and  it  ceased  to  be  available. 

There  was  left  to  the  French,  then,  only  one 
narrow-gauge  line  coming  north  from  Bar-le-Duc, 
a  light  railway,  incapable  of  bearing  heavy  traffic 
because  of  the  grades.  Practically,  then,  Verdun 
was  isolated,  so  far  as  railroad  communication  was 
loncerned,  and  the  army  defending  the  Verdun 
sector  was  dependent  almost  entirely  upon  road 
ransport,  upon  automobile  trucks,  or,  as  the 
Irench  say,  camions.  This  transport  was  sufficient 
IS  long  as  Verdun  was  held  by  a  relatively  small 
orce  and  was  only  a  fraction  of  the  great  front, 
t  lut  would  it  be  sufficient  when  the  main  attack 
was  directed  at  this  sector  and  the  Germans  massed 
two  thbusand  guns  and  a  quarter  of  a  million 
men  on  a  narrow  front?  Could  France  munition  or 
supply  an  equal  number  of  men  and  sufficient  guns 
to  meet  the  storm  ?  The  Germans  believed  not.  As 
I  shall  try  to  point  out  in  a  moment,  the  French 
high  command  was  of  the  same  opinion. 

Finally,  Verdun  was  a  salient ;  it  was  a  convex 
line  turned  toward  the  Germans  and,  the  circle 
being  narrow,  the  Germans  were  able  to  concen- 
trate upon  the  trenches  about  the  town  a  con- 
verging fire  and  to  command  the  roads  leading 
through  the  town  to  the  lines  beyond.  When  the 
Trench  made  their  great  drive  in  Champagne  last 
September  they  fought  from  lines  parallel  to  the 
Germans.  As  they  advanced  their  thrust  was  ex- 
actly like  the  pushing  of  a  fist  against  a  cushion, 
and  as  they  advanced  they  were  exposed  to  the  con- 
verging fire  of  the  Germans  from  both  sides  as 
well  as  from  the  front.  After  they  passed  the  first 
German  trenches  they  were  exposed  to  flank  fire 
on  both  sides,  as  well  as  to  the  fire  in  front.  A 
Moroccan  brigade  that  actually  broke  through  all 
the  German  lines  was  literally  exterminated  by 
converging  fire  after  it  had  passed  the  last  lines. 

But  as  the  Germans  advanced  against  Verdun 
they  simply  broke  down  the  convex  rim  of  the 
circle.  They  merely  straightened  the  line  and 
they  were  free  from  all  flank  fire,  and  would  re- 
main so  until  after  Verdun  itself  had  been  passed, 
because  the  fronts  would  not  become  straight  until 
this  point  was  passed.  Attacking,  they  possessed 
all  the  advantages  that  they  had  held  over  the 
French  when  the  latter  attacked  in  Champagne. 
No  such  advantage  would  come  to  them  if  they 
attacked  anywhere  else  along  the  line,  save  at 
Vpres,  where  they  had  attacked  just  a  year  ago  and 
failed,  after  material  initial  success  comparable 
with  that  which  they  realized  in  the  openings  days 
at  Verdun.  From  the  military  point  of  view  Ver- 
dun and  Ypres  are  the  two  weak  points  in  the  Al- 
lied line  from  the  sea  to  Switzerland,  because  they 
are  salients  and  they  are  precisely  the  points  the 
Germans  have  selected  for  their  great  drives. 

But  bear  in  mind,  again,  these  are  military  facts, 
not  facts  of  common  every-day  knowledge,  and  to 
the  world  at  large,  to  the  German  and  French 
public  particularly,  Verdun  was  the  gi-oat  fortress, 
the  gate  to  Paris,  and  its  fall  would  have  a  mean- 
ing unlike  that  which  would  attach  to  German  suc- 
cess anywhere  else.  In  sum,  the  point  which  the 
whole  world  outside  of  the  military  believed  was 
strongest,  was  actually  the  weakest.  The  forts 
were  empty  of  guns,  railroad  communication  was 
practically  nil;  in  point  of  fact  the  strength  of 
Verdun  was  wholly  illusory ;  but  the  illusion  was 
universally  established  and  promised  to  give  to  any 
German  success  an  importance  that  could  not  be 
exaggerated. 

I  come  now  to  a  point  which  will  probably  be 
long  a  matter  of  debate  and  dispute.  I  shall  un- 
dertake to  give  only  the  French  views  as  I  heard 
them,  merely  adding  that  there  was  general  agree- 
ment upon  the  main  fact.  When  the  German 
attack  before  Verdun  developed  to  its  true  pro- 
portions. General  Joffre  and  the  French  high 
command  practically  as  a  unit  advocated  the 
abandonment  of  Verdun.  Not  only  did  they  ad- 
vocate this,  but  precisely  as  PMeld-Marshal  French 
issued  the  orders  for  the  withdrawal  from  Ypres 
in  the  first  battle  of  Flanders,  Joffre  is  believed 
to  have  ordered  the  retreat  from  Verdun,  and  to 


his  orders  is  attributed  the  loss  of  Douaumont, 
which  naturally — but  as  it  turned  out,  erroneously 
— convinced  the  Germans  that  Verdun  was  about 
to  fall  into  their  hands. 

Joffre's  reasons  were  perfectly  plain.  To  re- 
treat for  a  few  miles,  to  straighten  the  line  and 
abolish  the  salient,  was  to  surrender  a  city  that 
had  no  present  military  value,  to  give  over  a  point 
which  was  difficult  to  hold— which  was,  in  fact,  an 
invitation  to  attack  and  to  attack  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances  for  the  assailant.  To  give 
up  Verdun,  now  under  the  terrific  fire  of  the  most 
extensive  artillery  concentration  the  world  ever 
had  seen,  was  to  give  over  a  few  miles  of  French 
territory — that  and  nothing  more.  In  the  present 
trench  war  it  is  only  the  piercing  of  the  line  that 
counts.  In  September  the  French  had  made  an  ad- 
vance of  two  or  three  miles  in  Champagne,  in  May 
and  June  they  had  scored  similarly  in  Artois,  in 
Apri!  of  1915  the  Germans  had  done  the  same  thing 
about  Ypres  ;  but  these  successes  had  been  without 
morrow,  because  the  lines  behind  had  held. 

To  keep  Verdun  meant  to  spend  many  thou- 
sand lives,  to  lose  it  meant  from  the  military  stand- 
point, just  nothing,  since  the  hills  south  of  Ver- 
dun were  quite  as  suitable  for  defensive  operation?. 
They  were  beyond  the  reach  of  the  German  heavy 
artillery,  as  it  was  then  in  position,  and  behind  these 
hilis  the  French  could  concentrate  artillery  and 
men  in  sufficient  quantity  to  meet  the  German  con- 
centration, which  would  have  to  be  moved  forward 
over  several  miles  to  reach  the  new  front.  Thus 
for  many  days  Paris  and  London  believed  that 
Verdun  would  be  evacuated,  and  Berlin,  doubtless 
knowing  the  French  point  of  view,  steadily  in- 
sisted upon  the  approaching  fall  of  the  town.  Re- 
read the  German  statements  and  official  communi- 
ques and  you  will  find  a  confidence  which  is  pat- 
ently not  mere  manufactured  confidence ;  the  Ger- 
mans believed  that  they  were  about  to  take  Verdun 
because  they  knew  that  the  French  high  command 
did  not  mean  to  defend  it  to  the  last  ditch. 

But  French  high  command  did  not  have  its  way. 
One  hears  much  in  history  of  the  evil  consequences 
of  the  interference  with  the  soldier  for  which  the 
politician  is  responsible.     Conceivably,  the  case  of 


Verdun  may  prove  one  example  of  the  wisdom  of 
the  politician  and  the  inferior  judgment  of  the 
soldier.  At  all  events,  the  French  statesmen,  the 
Prime  Minister,  members  of  the  Cabinet,  members 
of  the  two  branches  of  the  Legislature  promptly 
appreciated  the  political  as  contrasted  with  the 
military  aspects  of  Verdpn.  They  recognized 
what  the  effect  upon  the  world  would  be  of  a 
shining  German  success,  of  a  success  that  would 
shine  because,  whatever  the  military  fact,  the  civil 
legend  concerning  Verdun  made  of  it  a  Gibraltar. 

There  was  then  a  sudden  crisis,  a  real  crisis  in 
the  political  life  of  the  Republic.  The  civilian 
government  said  to  the  military,  "Verdun  must 
be  defended :  it  must  be  defended  because  of  its 
value,  its  moral  value  is  incalculable.'*  To  this 
opinion  the  military  mind  yielded,  mainly,  it  is  said, 
because  General  de  Castelnau,  the  second  in  com- 
mand, finally  came  to  see  the  situation  as  the 
politicians  saw  it.  As  a  result,  de  Castelnau  went 
to  Verdun.  The  man  who  had  saved  Nancy  under- 
took at  the  eleventh  hour  to  save  Verdun,  and  he 
succeeded.  With  him  he  took  Petain,  who  will  al- 
ways be  remembered  in  French  history  as  the 
actual  defender  of  Verdun. 

At  Verdun,  soldiers  and  ambulance-drivers  alike 
told  me  of  the  electrical  effect  of  the  coming  of 
these  two  men.  For  several  days  the  crowds  of 
inhabitants  of  the  villages  hastily  evacuated  as  the 
German  advance  was  pushed  and  clogged  the  roads. 
Men  said  to  one  another,  "C'est  la  retraite" — "This 
means  retreat."  But  suddenly  there  was  an  end 
of  retreat ;  the  lines  held.  The  famous  Twentieth 
Corps,  the  Iron  Corps  of  so  many  great  achieve- 
ments, arrived.  Men,  munitions,  guns  and  still 
more  guns  arrived.  At  the  end  of  ten  days  the 
immediate  peril  was  over,  the  first  furious  drive 
had  failed  before  Verdun,  as  the  French  attacks 
had  failed  in  Artois  and  Champagne  a  year  before. 
Prisoners,  positions,  guns  the  Germans  had  cap- 
tured. Their  local  triumph  was  quite  as  great  as 
that  of  the  French  in  the  preceding  September,  but 
the  French  had  only  been  compelled  to  shorten 
their  lines,  as  the  British  had  been  forced  to  shorten 
their  lines  about  Ypres  after  the  gas  attack  in  the 
previous  spring. 


To  the  Glory  of  France — Verdun^  1916. 


— Punch. 
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Around  the  South  Pole 


A    Description    of    Antarctica,    the 
Highest  Continent  in  the  Woiid 


THE  world  knows  comparatively  little  of  the 
latest  addition  to  the  family  of  continents- 
Antarctica.  Certainly  one  of  the  most  inter- 
estinpr  of  recent  contributions  on  the  subject  is  an 
article,  "The  Higrhest  Continent,"  by  Cyrus  C. 
Adams,  in  the  American  Review  of  Reviews.  The 
chief  point  that  he  makes  is  the  extreme  height  of 
this  new  continent  that  circles  the  South  Pole.  It 
is  interesting  to  quote : 

Shortly  before  the  war.  Dr.  Meinardus,  Pro- 
fessor of  Geography  at  the  University  of  Mun-' 
ster,  Germany,  published  his  studies  as  to  the 
size  and  approximate  elevation  of  the  Ant- 
arctic Continent.  It  has  been  certain  for  years 
that  the  continent  covers  a  large  part  of  the  area 
within  the  Antarctic  Circle;  and  Dr.  Meinardus 
concluded  that,  considering  the  proportion  of  the 
Antarctic  area  known  to  be  covered  by  sea,  the 
area  of  the  land  surface  is  approximately  5,460,000 
square  miles,  which  is  nearly  one  and  a  half  times 
the  size  of  Europe  and  more  than  ono  and  a  half 
times  the  size  of  Australia.  This  estimate  has 
been  generally  accepted  by  geographers  as  not 
far  from  the  fact. 

Dr.  Meinardus'  deductions  as  to  the  mean  height 
of  the  continent  are  even  more  surprising.  From 
his  studies  of  atmospheric  pressures  and  tempera- 
tures and  other  considerations  appreciated  by 
specialists,  he  concluded  that  the  mean  height  of 
the  continent  is  6,560  feet,  with  a  possible  error, 
one  way  or  the  other,  of  600  feet. 

This  conclusion  has  been  introduced  into  foreign 
scientific  tables  and  books  ;  and  late  last  year  the 
German  geographer  Mecking  referred  to  Meinar- 
dus' "demonstration  of  the  surprisingly  high  mean 
elevation"    of    the    Antarctic    Continent.  There 

seems  no  doubt  that  later  studies  will  confirm  the 
approximate  accuracy  of  Dr.  Meinardus'  deduc- 
tions. 

The  mean  elevation  of  Europe  is  only  960  feet 
above  the  sea;  but  if  it  vied  in  stature  with  the 
great  southern  continent  the  average  height  of 
Europe  would  be  about  that  of  the  hotel  which 
crowns  the  top  of  our  Mount  Washington.  Asia 
was  supposed  to  overtop  all  the  continents,  but 
its  average  elevation  is  only  about  half  that  of 
Antarctica ;  and  North  America  has  only  a  little 
over  a  third  of  its  height. 

Of  course,  the  thickness  of  the  ice  cover  plays 
an  important  part  in  the  mean  altitude,  just  as  it 
does  in  Greenland.  But  all  in  all,  the  last  con- 
tinent to  join  the  world  group  in  our  knowledge 
is  one  of  the  most  impressive  and  stupendous  facts 
among  terrestrial  phenomena.  The  mean  height 
of  the  land  block,  as  it  is  called,  which  was  com- 
puted by  Professor  Wagner,  in  1894,  at  2.300  feet 
above  sea  level,  will  have  to  be  revised  on  account 
of  the  surprising  height  of  the  Antartic  Conti- 
nent. 

The  only  large  work  of  exploration  in  the  Ant- 
arctic, since  the  journeys  of  Amundsen  and  Scott 
to  the  South  Pole,  was  done  by  the  Australian  ex- 
pedition headed  by  Sir  Douglas  Mawson,  which 
sailed  from  Hobart,  Tasmania,  in  1911  and  re- 
turned to  Australia  in  1913.  Mawson's  work  was 
along  the  coast  of  that  part  of  Antarctica  which 
is  south  of  Australia  and  is  known  on  our  maps 
as  Wilkes  Land.  Lieutenant  Wifkes,  of  the 
United  States  expedition  of  1840,  sailed  along  this 
coast  between  95^  and  158°  E.  longitude.  He  won 
the  distinction  of  changing  the  popular  conception 
that  the  Antarctic  was  an  ocean  by  proving  that 
it  was  a  continent ;  and  his  name  should  be  per- 
manently attached  to  the  whole  coast  line  he  re- 
vealed. 

Some  foreigners  have  tried  to  wrest  this  honor 
from  him.  Mawson,  however,  pays  high  tribute 
to  the  work  of  Wilkes.  He  found,  to  be  sure,  that 
some  of  the  landfalls  reported  by  Wilkes  do  not 
exist,  but  this  is  not  surprising  in  a  region  where 
both  land  and  sea  are  covered  by  ice  and  snow ;  and 
Wilkes  skirted  this  coast  in  a  leaky  sail-ivessel 
where  terrific  gales  are  frequent  even  in  summer. 
Mawson  testifies  that  Wilkes's  work  was  of  much 
value  and  will  be  remembered  as  a  great  achieve- 
ment. 

Mawson's  enterprise  was  rich  in  geographical 
results.        His     headquarters    were    established    on 


that  part  of  the  coast  known  as  Adelie  Land ;  and 
he  sent  his  second  party,  under  Frank  Wild, 
further  east  to  about  92°  E.  longitude,  where 
Wild  made  his  headquarters  about  125  miles  west 
of  Kaiser  Wilhelm  II.  Land,  discovered  by  German 
explorers  in  1902.  Both  parties,  one  at  the  east 
and  the  other  at  the  west  end  of  the  Wilkes  Land 
Coast,  did  the  very  best  of  research  work  on  the 
rugged  ice-cap  of  this  eastern  edge  of  the  con- 
tinent. 

On  Adelie  Land,  Mawson  and  some  of  his  men 
made  long  sledge  journeys  up  the  rising  slope  of 
the  continent.  Though  they  found  at  their  camp 
on  the  coast  only  gneiss  and  schists,  they  dis- 
covered coal,  shale,  and  red  sandstone  further  in- 
land ;  and  they  found  dangers  such  as  Arctic 
sledge  travelers  have  seldom  met,  for  there  were 
fathomless  crevasses  in  the  ice,  some  of  them 
concealed  by  roofs  of  snow.  Lieutenant  Ninnis. 
with  his  dogs  and  loaded  sledge,  fell  into  one  of 
these  death  traps,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
Ninnis  was  instantly  killed.  All  the  dog  food  and 
most  of  the  man  food  were  lost  in  this  catas- 
trophe :  and  Mr.  Mertz  died  of  starvation  on  the 
return  trip.  On  this  journey,  Mawson  travelled 
311  miles  inland,  up  to  and  on  the  lofty  continental 
plateau. 

Where  Wild  and  his  men  made  their  camp,  far 
to  the  east,  the  inland  ice-sheet  was  continually 
thrusting  great  avalanches  of  ice  over  the  sea  edge 
of  the  continent.  Sledging  was  very  slow  on 
acount  of  numerous  crevasses.  The  rocks  found 
along  the  coasts  were  all  crystalline  schists  and 
gneisses,  just  as  Mawson  reported  more  than  1,000 
miles  to  the  west.  The  sledge  journeys  from  the 
two  bases  aggregated  3,200  miles.  Everywhere 
near  the  sea  was  enormous  wealth  of  bird  life, 
finding  food  in  the  sea ;  and  the  incessant  gales 
surpassed  anything  recorded  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  Extended  observations  were  made  in  the 
various  fields  of  science  and  the  expedition  went 
home  with  a  great  store  of  new  material. 

When  the  Antarctic  spring  arrived  in  our  fall. 


last  year,  Sir  Ernest  Shackleton  and  his  party,  on 
their  ship  Endeavor,  entered  Weddell  Sea,  south 
of  the  Atlantic,  in  the  hope  to  make  a  good  pas- 
sage through  its  waters,  reach  Prince-Regent 
Luitpold  Land,  south  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and 
start  on  their  journey  to  the  South  Pole,  then  on 
to  Rosa  Sea,  south  of  the  Pacific.  Shackleton  ex- 
pected at  Rosa  Island  to  join  the  part  of  his 
expedition  that  had  been  assigned  to  work  in  that 
region.  We  know  nothing  more  of  his  fortunes.* 
He  had  a  good  ship  and  fine  equipment  for  sledg- 
ing on  the  inland  ice-cap.  Neither  Amundsen  nor 
Scott  found  any  special  impediment  to  rapid  tra- 
velling over  the  high  inland  plateau  of  the  conti- 
nent. But  we  know  nothing  of  the  sledging  condi- 
tions near  Weddell  Sea.  Strange  to  say,  the  Filch- 
ner  expedition,  which  discovered  Prince-Regent 
Luitpold  Land  in  1912,  never  put  foot  on  the  land. 
Meanwhile  the  Aurora,  the  same  ship  that  took 
Mawson  to  Wilkes  Land  and  later  carried  Shackle- 
ton's  second  party  to  Ross  Island,  broke  from  her 
moorings  in  a  gale  and  was  blown  north  so  badJy 
disabled  that,  under  steam,  she  could  make  only 
two  or  three  miles  an  hour ;  but  she  reached  New 
Zealand   in   March. 

But  Shackleton  had  ordered  that  a  food  depot 
be  made  for  him  at  the  head  of  Ross  Sea,  where  he 
and  Scott  had  clambered  along  Beardmore  Glacier 
to  the  top  of  the  continent.  It  is  intimated  that 
his  order  cannot  be  fulfilled.  Will  he  need  these 
supplies?  He  is  too  prudent  a  man  to  count  over- 
much upon  them.  Was  he  able  to  cross  Weddell 
Sea  and  then  the  continent  ?  His  journey  across 
the  continent  and  then  down  Beardmore  Glacier 
to  Ross  Island  would  not  be  much  longer  than  the 
route  which  Scott  followed  to  the  Pole  and  back, 
perishing,  however,  on  the  last  lap.  There  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  Shackleton's  journey  across  the 
continent  and  down  Beardmore  Glacier  would  be 
less  arduous  than  the  round  trip  which  Scott 
almost  completed ;  but  we  can  expect  no  news 
until  a  relief  party  goes  to  Ross  Sea  or  the  En- 
deavor returns  to  South  America. 

♦Since  the  above  was  written  Sir  Ernest  has 
arrived  at  the  Falkland  Islands,  his  ship  the  En- 
deavor, having  been  crushed  in  an  ice  floe  in  the 
Weddell   Sea.—ED.    M.M. 


How  the  Army  Ruined  Germany 


Reversal  of  Policies  and  Strategy  of 

Bismark  Has  Made  German 

Defeat  Certain 


IM  discussing  the  events  which  led  to  the  Great 
War,  J.  Ellis  Barker,  in  the  course  of  an  ar- 
ticle in  The  Nineteenth  Century,  lays  the  blame 
on  the  German  army.  This  conclusion  he  bases 
on  the  well-established  fact  that  the  German  For- 
eign Oflice  did  not  want  war.  Von  Jagow  op- 
posed the  program  of  the  war  party  but  was  over- 
ruled at  every  point.  Taking  matters  a  step 
further,  Mr.  Barker  contends  that,  not  only  did 
the  army  heads  deliberately  cause  the  war  but 
that,  by  dictating  the  foreign  policy  and  changing 
the  plans  of  Bismarck  and  the  elder  Moltke,  they 
led  Germany  into  a  war  which  could  have  no  end- 
ing but  German  defeat.  It  appears  that  the 
strategy  laid  down  by  Moltke  was  absolutely  re- 
versed.   The   article   reads    in    part : 

If  we  merely  glance  at  the  map,  if  we  compare 
the  present  position  on  the  Continent  of  Europe 
with  that  before  the  outbreak  of  War,  it  seems 
that  Might  has  triumphed  over  Right,  that  Ger- 
many has  succeeded,  and  more  than  succeeded,  in 
all  she  has  undertaken.  German  troops  and  Aus- 
trian troops  under  German  commanders  occupy 
vast  Belgian,  French,  Russian,  and  Serbian  ter- 
ritories which  are  inhabited  by  about  30,000,000 
people  and  which  in  the  aggregate  are  consider- 
ably larger  than  the  whole  of  the  United  King- 
dom. Germany  has  not  only  conquered  vast  dis- 
tricts, she  has  also  saved  Austria-Hungary  and 
Turkey  from  defeat,  if  not  from  annihilation.  Un- 
conditional surrender  has  been  the  price  of  their 
salvation.  The  Austrian  Emperor  and  the  Sultan 
of  Turkey  are  no  longer  the  rulers  of  their  coun- 
tries.    They  are  mere  cyphers.     They  are  German 


Viceroys.  Owing  to  the  victories  of  his  armies,- 
the  German  Emperor  rules  over  organically  con- 
nected territories  which  form  practically  a  single 
State  under  a  single  Government,  and  which 
stretch  from  Hamburg  to  Trieste  and  from  Ostend 
to  Baghdad  and  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  William  the 
Second  holds  sway  over  more  than  170,000,000 
people.  The  wildest  dreams  of  the  Pan-Germans 
might  seem  to  have  come  true.  If,  however,  we 
look  a  little  more  closely  into  the  position  of 
affairs,  it  will  appear  that  Germany's  real  suc- 
cesses are  surprisingly  small,  that  they  are  out  or 
all  proportion  to  her  hopes  and  aims,  that  her 
position  is  one  of  great  insecurity,  and  that  her 
failures  have  been  even  more  conspicuous  than 
her  successes.  I  shall  show  in  these  pages  that, 
had  Germany  followed  the  wise  and  far-seeing 
plan  of  campaign  laid  down  by  Moltke,  with  Bis- 
marcks'  co-operation,  for  the  eventuality  of  a  war 
with  France  and  Russia,  Great  Britan  and  Italy 
might  have  remained  neutral  and  Germany  might 
easily  have  defeated  France  and  Russia  and  have 
acquii-ed  the  domination  of  the  Continent  of 
Europe  in  a  few  months,  and  possibly  in  a  few 
weeks,  at  a  comparatively  trifling  cost  in  human 
lives  and  treasure.  I  shall  show,  furthermore, 
that  she  failed  in  this  because  she  allowed  the 
direction  of  her  foreign  policy  and  of  the  State 
to  be  grasped  by  reckless  military  adventurers  who 
have  mismanaged  both  her  diplomatic  and  her 
military  campaigns. 

Bismarck  and  Moltke  had  accustomed  Germany 
to  short  and  decisive  wars,  prepared  by  faultless 
diplomacy  and  carried  out  by  matchless  strategy. 
The  War  of  1864  against  Denmark  lasted  only  a 
few  days.  The  War  of  Prussia  against  Austria, 
the  Seven  Weeks'  War,  began  on  the  26th  of 
June,  1866,  with  the  fighting  at  Huhnerwasaer. 
On  the  3rd  of  July  the  battle  of  Koniggratz  was 
won.  The  war  had  been  decided  by  seven  days' 
fighting.  On  the  19th  of  July,  1870.  France  de- 
clared war  on  Prussia.  On  the  2nd  of  August 
the  first  encounter  took  place  at  Saarbrucken.  By 
the  2nd  of  September  Napoleon  the  Thii-d  and  his- 
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entire  army  had  been  made  prisoners  at  Sedan, 
and  the  remaining  two  French  armies  had  been 
severely  defeated  and  had  withdrawn  into  Metz. 
which  was  closely  invested  in  exactly  a  month's 
fighting.  If  General  Steinmetz  had  obeyed  Moltke's 
orders,  the  two  French  armies  would  not  have 
succeeded  in  reaching  Metz,  but  would  have  found 
their  Sedan  in  front  of  that  fortress.  All  Germany 
looked,  and  not  without  reason,  for  another  light- 
ning campaign  at  the  outbreak  of  the  present  war. 

But  although  it  is  universally  believed  that  war- 
fare by  a  few  strokes  of  lightning-like  rapidity 
was  initiated  by  Moltke,  that  it  is  a  Prussian  in- 
vention, this  is  a  mistake.  It  was  first  practised 
by  Napoleon  the  First.  The  most  rapid  and  the 
most  complete  defeat  known  to  military  history  is 
his  defeat  of  Prussia  in  the  Jena  campaign  of 
1806.  Modern  German  strategy  is  based  not  on 
that  of  Frederick  the  Great,  but  on  that  of  Na- 
poleon the  First.  As  Prussia  had,  in  1806,  been 
completely  defeated  in  a  great  and  decisive  battle 
three  days  after  the  beginning  of  hostilities,  sur- 
prise attack  and  sudden  defeat  by  a  great  and 
decisive  battle  became  the  watchword  of  German 
strategists. 

Diplomacy  and  strategy,  to  be  successful,  must 
work  hand  in  hand.  After  the  Franco-German 
War  Moltke  and  Bismarck  began  to  contemplate 
the  contingency  of  a  war  with  France  and  Russia 
combined  and  to  prepare  for  it.  Henceforth  the 
possibility  of  a  war  on  two  fronts  became  the 
principal  care  and  pre-occupation  of  these  great 
men.  That  pre-occupation  dictated  Bismarck's  for- 
eign policy.  To  weaken  Germany's  possible  anta- 
ixonists,  the  Chancellor  strove  to  keep  France 
occupied  with  Colonial  adventures  in  Africa  and 
Asia,  and  he  encouraged  Russia  to  advance  to- 
wards Constantinople  and  India.  By  skilful  dip- 
lomacy he  created  friction  between  Russia  and 
Great  Britain,  between  France  and  Great  Britain, 
between  Italy  and  France,  and  he  brought  about 
the  conclusion  of  the  Triple  Alliance  which,  by  the 
adhesion  of  Turkey  and  Roumania,  became  a 
Quintuple  Alliance  in  disguise.  Bismarck  thought 
Germany  to  be  large  and  strong  enough  and  he 
wished  for  peace.  That  may  be  seen  from  his 
posthumous  memoirs  and  from  his  numerous 
speeches,  letters,  newspaper  articles  and  conver- 
sations. The  Triple  Alliance  was  a  purely  de- 
fensive,   a    conservative,    instrument. 

Bismarck  attached  the  greatest  value  to  Great 
Britain's  good  will  and  support  in  case  of  a  great 
war,  especially  as  Italy  was  likely  to  follow  Eng- 
land's lead.  I  showed  in  an  article  in  this  Review 
which  attracted  much  attention  at  the  time  that, 
soon  after  Bismarck's  dismissal,  William  the 
Second,  by  estranging  Russia  and  antagonizing 
England,  reversed  Bismarck's  policy  and  thus  de- 
stroyed the  political  system  which  the  great 
Chancellor  had  created  by  years  af  labor,  a  system 
which  assured  Germany's  peace  and  her  supremacy 
in  Europe.  I  showed  in  it  by  means  of  numerou:^ 
newspaper  articles  emanating  from  the  Chancellor, 
which  had  not  previously  been  published  in  the 
English  language,  that  Bismarck  not  only  opposed 
the  Emperor's  venturesome  policy  with  all  his 
strength,  but  that  he  foretold  in  the  clearest  and 
most  emphatic  language  that  the  Emperor's  in- 
cessant and  provocative  meddling  in  foreign  poli- 
tics would  lead  to  a  great  European  war ;  that  the 
war  would  be  brought  about  by  Austria's  Balkan 
policy  in  which  Germany  had  no  interest ;  that 
Germany  thus  would  be  compelled  to  follow  Aus- 
tria's lead ;  that  the  unnecessary  estrangement  from 
England  was  bound  to  bring  about  Italy's  deser- 
tion in  the  hour  of  trial ;  that  Germany's  interfer- 
ence in  the  Far  East  and  her  shameful  treatment 
of  Japan,  whom  she  had  ousted  from  Port  Arthur, 
might  arouse  the  hostility  of  that  country ;  that 
the  Emperor's  neurotic  and  exasperating  activity 
and  his  bluster  might  bring  about  the  creation 
of  a  world-wide  combination  of  Powers  hostile  to 
Germany,  and  that  it  might  lead  to  the  ruin  of 
his  country.  I  shall  now  show  that,  incited  by 
niilitai-y  intriguers,  William  the  Second  destroyed 
Moltke's  work  as  recklessly  as  he  destroyed  that 
nf    Prince   Bismarck. 

In  studying  the  possibility  of  a  war  on  two  fronts. 
Moltke  attached  the  greatest  value  to  the  integrity 
of  Switzerland.  Luxem.burg  and  Belgium,  for  a 
twofold  reason.  These  neutral  States  greatly 
horten  the  frontier  which  Germany  has  to  defend 
'  twards  France.  Besides  they  protect,  like  two 
liiige  fortresses,  the  northern  and  southern  flanks 
if  the  German  army  in  the  west.  The  Rhine,  the 
Mlack  Forest,  and  the  Vosges  provide  a  most 
powerful  natural  bulwark  in  the  west  of  Ger- 
many. On  Moltke's  advice  the  vast  natural 
strength  of  this  position  had  been  very  greatly 
increased  by  extensive  and  most  powerful  forti- 
fications.     In   Moltke's   opinion   the   western    fron- 


tier of  Germany  was,  owing  to  these  enormously 
strong  natural  and  artificial  obstacles,  the  most 
formidable  defensive  position  in  the  world. 

This  vast  strength  of  the  western  frontier  of 
Germany  and  the  advantage  of  its  being  pro- 
tected on  both  flanks  by  neutral  States  and  the 
special  position  of  Belgium,  the  violation  of  which 
was  likely  to  induce  Great  Britain  to  enter  the 
war  in  defence  of  that  country,  was  recognized  in 
the  leading  military  circles  in  Germany. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  tremendous  strength  of 
her  western  frontier  Moltke  had  prepared  the  fol- 
lowing plan   of  campaign   in  case   of  a   war   with 


round  the  German  flank,  if  she  should  try  to  in- 
vade Germany  by  marching  through  Belgium  and 
Luxemburg,  she  would  arouse  the  hostility  of 
Great  Britain.  The  only  weak  spot  in  western 
Germany  was  the  extreme  south  of  Alsace.  There 
a  small  and  comparatively  unimportant  district  is 
dominated  by  the  fortress  of  Belfort.  That  was 
the  only  disadvantage  of  Moltke's  scheme,  and  it 
was  after  all  only  a  negligible  one.  The  invasion 
of  southern  Alsace  could  hardly  be  avoided  under 
any  plan  of  campaign,  and  indeed  this  district  wa^ 
invaded  by  the  French  at  the  beginning  of  this 
war   and   is    still   occupied    by   them. 


— Cape   Town   Times. 

Rouinania  Cock:  '^That's  rather  encouraging  to  an  unde- 
cided bird.'* 


France  and  Russia  combined.  Germany  was,  in 
the  beginning  of  such  a  war,  to  limit  herself  to  the 
defensive  on  her  almost  impregnable  western  fron- 
tier with  by  far  the  smaller  part  of  her  army, 
while  the  bulk  of  her  forces  was  to  be  employed 
in  the  east.  According  to  Moltke's  plan  Germany 
was  to  defeat  and  destroy  with  the  bulk  of  her 
forces,  and  with  the  help  of  her  allies,  the  Rus- 
sian army,  and  after  Russia's  collapse  she  was  to 
attack   France  with  her  whole  strength. 

That  plan  of  campaign  was  safe  and  sound  and 
it  had  inestimable  advantages  for  Germany.  By  re- 
specting the  neutrality  of  Belgium  and  Luxemburg 
she  was  likely  to  secure  to  herself  the  good  will, 
or  at  least  the  neutrality,  of  Great  Britain.  Be- 
sides, if  England  stood  aside,  Italy  was  likely  lo 
co-operate  against  France,  or  at  least  to  observe 
a  benevolent  neutrality  even  if  Germany  should 
be  the  aggressor.  If  France,  on  the  other  hand, 
desiring  to  come  to  Russia's  aid  and  being  unable 
to  break  through  Germany's  immensely  strong  posi- 
tion   in    Alsace-Lorraine,    should    endeavor    to    get 


After  Bismarck's  dismissal  in  1890  Germany's 
foreign  policy  was  reversed  and  her  military  policy 
was  reversed  as  well,  Moltke  resigned  immediately' 
after  the  Emperor's  accession  and  died  in  lc.9i. 
His  successors  apparently  intended  to  change  ttie 
plan  of  campaign  which  that  master  of  sane 
strategy  had  evolved  with  Bismarck's  co-operation. 
The  security  of  the  small  southern  corner  of  Alsace 
against  an  attack  from  Belfort  was  made  a  wel- 
come pretext  for  demanding  a  change  of  plans  by 
those  military  men  who,  in  case  of  a  great  war, 
wished  to  strike  immediately  at  France  with  Ger- 
many's full  force  and  desired  to  begin  a  war  on 
two  fronts  by  invading  France  by  the  easiest  route, 
by  way  of  Belgium.  The  German  press  has  often 
served  as  a  mouthpiece  not  only  to  the  government, 
but  also  to  powerful  political  and  military  in- 
triguers. The  danger  which  threatenc<l  western 
Germany  from  Belfort  was  pointed  out  to  the 
people  in  newspaper  articles  calculated  to  Impress 
them  with  the  seriousness  of  the  position,  and  was 
greatly   exaggerated. 
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If  the  German  general  staff  had  intended  to  carry 
through  the  wise  and  far-seeing  plan  of  campaign 
devised  by  Moltke  and  Bismarck,  Germany  might. 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Russo-Austrian  controversy 
regarding  Serbia,  have  declared,  as  indeed  she  did, 
that  it  was  a  purely  Austro-Serbian  quarrel.  She 
might,  in  addition,  have  stated  that,  in  case  of  a 
"totally  unjustifiable"  Russian  attack  upon  Austria, 
she  would  of  course  have  to  act  in  accordance  with 
her  defensive  treaty  and  come  to  Austria's  aid: 
that  Austria  was  too  weak  to  resist  gigantic  Russia 
single-handed;  that  Germany's  assistance  alone 
couJd  save  Austria  from  destruction.  Lastly,  the 
German  diplomats  might  have  expressed  the  hope 
that  France  would  keep  neutral  in  the  quarrel  in 
which  France  had  no  concern,  that  Germany  would 
in  no  ease  attack  France,  but  that  she  would 
of  course  defend  herself  with  the  strength  of  de- 
spair should  France  wantonly  invade  innocent  and 
inoffensive  Germany.  In  addition,  the  German  states- 
men might  have  appealed  to  England  and  have 
asked  her  to  use  her  influence  with  France  for 
the  sake  of  peace.  Had  this  been  done,  British 
public  opinion,  though  perhaps  not  condemning 
France  for  coming  to  Russia's  aid  and  attacking 
Germany,  would  scarcely  have  approved  of  Great 
Britain's  intervention  on  France's  behalf.  It  seems 
practically  certain  that  the  pacificist  section  of  the 
Cabinet  would  have  prevailed,  that  Great  Britain 
would  have  observed  an  attitude  of  neutrality. 
Meanwhile,  the  two  Central  Powers,  aided  by  Tur- 
key and  perhaps  by  Roumania  as  well,  might  have 
rapidly  defeated  Russia  while  the  French  were 
battering  desperately  but  in  vain  against  the 
powerful  frontier  position  of  Alsace-Lorraine. 
After  Russia's  defeat  the  Germans  and  Austrians, 
who  possibly  would  have  been  reinforced,  and 
would  scarcely  have  been  opposed,  by  the  Italians, 
would  have  defeated  France.  A  comparatively 
short  campaign  would  have  brought  about  the 
downfall  of  France  and  Russia,  and  would  have 
secured  to  Germany  the  undisputed  predominance 
on  the  continent  and  perhaps  the  possession  of  the 
French  colonies  as  well.  A  Greater  Germany 
would  have  been  organized,  and  in  ten  or  twenty 
years  she  would  probably  have  become  so  w^ealthy 
and  'powerful  as  to  be  able  to  challenge  success- 
fully Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  for  the 
mastery  of  the  sea  and  of  the  world.  Thus  Ger- 
many migh^  have  surprised  the  world  with  a  fait 
accompli  as  did  Bismarck  and  Moltke  half  a  cen- 
tury ago.  The  British  people  would  have  awakened 
to  their  deadly  danger  only  when  it  was  too  late. 

Why  was  the  diplomatic  and  strategical  plan  of 
campaign  devised  by  Bismarck  and  Moltke  aban- 
doned ?  Why  did  the  German  army  invade  Bel- 
gium, although  that  step  was  likely  to  arouse  Great 
Britain's  hostility  and  bring  about  Italy's  seces- 
sion ?  It  is  easy  to  surmise  the  reason.  The  Ger- 
man Emperor's  chief  characteristic  is  his  vanity, 
and  the  military  intriguers  surrounding  him  played 
successfully  on  his  weakness.  They  probably  pro- 
mised him  the  most  dazzling  military  triumph 
known  to  history,  a  victory  compared  with  which 
those  of  Napoleon  in  1806  and  by  Moltke  in  1866 
and   1870  would  pale  into  insignificance. 

Before  the  fatal  invasion  of  Belgium  the  best 
informed  Germans  had  warned  France  not  to  come 
to  Russia's  aid  should  the  Austro-Serbian  quarrel 
lead  to  war  between  Russia  on  the  one  side  and 
Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  on  the  other.  They 
had  publicly  and  solemnly  warned  her  that  if  she 
kept  faith  with  her  ally  the  German  troops  would 
enter  Paris  in  three  weeks.  They  had  foretold 
in  the  same  masterful  tone  which  Napoleon  em- 
ployed towards  Frederick  William  the  Third  in 
1806,  that  if  France  stirred  she  would  be  crushed 
in  a  month.  The  German  supreme  command  in- 
tended to  destroy  the  power  of  France  by  a  light- 
ning campaign  similar  to  that  of  1806,  and  was 
firmly  convinced  that  success  was  certain.  There 
was  indeed  good  reason  for  this  belief.  France  had 
assembled  the  bulk  of  her  troops  on  her  eastern 
frontier,  facing  Alsace-Lorraine,  anticipating  that 
Germany  would  attack  from  the  direction  of  Metz 
and  Strasburg.  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
sent  to  Alsace-Lorraine  only  suflScient  troops  to 
defend  that  powerful  position  against  a  French 
attack.  The  few  German  army  corps  which  had 
been  assembled  there  were  to  act  on  the  defensive. 
They  would  occupy  and  detain  the  French  main 
army.  Meanwhile  the  principal  body  of  the  Ger- 
man troops  was  to  rush  through  Belgium,  to  over- 
throw the  few  French  army  corps  on  the  Franco- 
Belgian  border,  and  to  march  upon  Paris.  Paris 
would  be  reached  in  about  three  weeks.  Germany's 
colossal  mortars,  the  existence  of  which  was  not* 
suspected,  would  destroy  the  forts  in  a  few  hours. 
Paris  would  fall.  Having  seized  the  capital,  the 
Germans  would   immediately   wheel   round  and   at- 


tack the  French  main  army  in  the  flank  and  rear, 
driving  it  against  the  walls  of  Strasburg  and  Metz 
and  across  the  Swiss  frontier.  It  is  an  interesting 
link  in  the  chain  of  evidence  that  the  German 
Government,  after  invading  Belgium  and  declar- 
ing that  that  country's  resistance  to  the  German 
invasion  was  a  crime,  admonished  Switzerland  by 
telegraph  "to  maintain  and  defend  by  all  means  in 
its  power  the  neutrality  and  inviolability  of  its 
territory  .  .  .  trusting  that  the  Confederation, 
owing  to  the  unshakable  will  of  the  entire  Swiss 
nation,  will  succeed  in  repelling  any  violation  of 
its  neutrality."  In  other  words,  Germany  admon- 
ished the  Swiss  to  disarm  and  intern  the  French 
army  corps  which,  attacked  in  the  rear,  might  be 
forced  to  cross  into  Switzerland.  Had  the  German 
plan  not  miscarried,  all  France  might  indeed  have 
been  conquered  in  a  month.  Paris,  the  greatest 
fortress  in  the  world,  was  believed  by  all  French- 
men to  be  impregnable.  Had  Germany,  within 
about  a  month,  taken  Paris  and  destroyed  and  cap- 
tured practically  the  whole  of  the  mobilized  French 
armies,  the  bewildered  French,  suddenly  deprived 
of  both  capital  and  army,  might  indeed  have  given 
way  to  despair  and  have  abandoned  all  hope  and 
all  thoughts  of  resistance  and  have  asked  for 
peace,  especially  if  their  capital  had  been  threat- 
ened with  the  fate  of  Louvain,  as  was  apparently 
intended.  Germany  had  undoubtedly  invaded  Bel- 
gium hoping,  in  the  manner  described,  to  create 
for  the  whole  of  the  French  armies  a  gigantic 
Sedan,  to  catch  them  as  in  a  net,  and  thus  to 
achieve  a  victory  compared  with  which  that  won 
in  1870-71  would  appear  trifling. 

The  daring  plan  of  the  German  general  staff  to 
destroy  or  capture  the  whole  of  the  French  armies 
and  enter  Paris  within  a  month  miscarried  owing 
to  Belgium's  unexpected  resistance.  Liege  blocked 
Germany's  way  for  about  a  week.  As  the  German 
troops  entering  Belgium  had  no  heavy  siege  artil- 
lery with  them,  orders  were  given  to  take  the  town 


and  ports  by  assault  at  any  cost.  The  German 
troops  were  mown  down  by  the  thousand.  Accord- 
ing to  Baron  de  Beyens  36,000  German  soldiers  were 
killed  in  this  desperate  but  unsucessful  effort.  If 
that  figure  is  correct,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  its  aproximate  correctness,  the  .Germans  lost 
before  Liege  alone  a  considerably  larger  number 
of  men  than  they  lost  during  the  whole  war  of 
1870-71.  in  which  only  28,268,  were  killed  in  battle 
and  died  of  wounds. 

The  invasion  of  Belgium  has  not  led  to  the  de- 
struction and  capture  of  all  the  French  armies,  the 
seizure  of  Paris  and  the  surrender  of  all  France, 
but  merely  to  Great  Britain's  intervention.  The 
violation  of  Belgium  has  brought  Germany  not 
gain,  but  enormous  loss.  The  greatest  military 
triumph  the  world  has  seen  has  not  material- 
ized. The  German  army  leaders  have  made  a  most 
fearful  miscalculation  and  a  most  fearful  blunder. 

Of  all  her  opponents  Germany  hates  little  Bel- 
gium probably  most.  By  resisting  the  onslaught 
of  her  mighty  opponent,  Belgium  made  Germany's 
intended  surprise  attack  upon  France  a  failure. 
The  German  army  leaders,  having  grossly,  and 
probably  fatally,  mismanaged  the  German  cam- 
paign by  disregarding  the  wise  plan  for  the  con- 
duct of  a  war  on  two  fronts  laid  down  by  the  elder 
Moltke  in  collaboration  with  Bismarck,  have  dam- 
aged Germany  still  further  by  ill-treating  the  un- 
happy Belgians,  by  venting  upon  them  their  spirit 
of  baffled  rage,  by  deliberately  practising  upon 
them  every  kind  of  brutality,  inhumanity  and  ex- 
tortion. The  German  army  has  destroyed  not  only 
Germany's  hope  of  victory  but  Germany's  good 
name  as  well.  The  army,  not  the  Emperor,  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  atrocities  perpetrated  first  in 
Belgium  and  then  elsewhere.  The  Emperor  is  es- 
sentially a  weak  man,  and,  like  Napoleon  the 
Third,  whom  he  resembles  in  many  respects,  is  the 
too!  of  the  army. 


The  Crime  of  the  Church 


The  Vnfairiiess  of  the  Treatment  of 
the  Modern  Minis-ter 


A  SWEEPING  indictment  of  the  lack  of  ade- 
quate provision  for  the  old  age  ^f  ministers 
is  contributed  to  The  Atlantic  Monthly  by 
Joseph  H.  Odell.  The  bulk  of  his  article  is  de- 
voted to  a  review  of  the  steps  which  various  de- 
nominations are  taking  to  provide  pension  funds 
and  to  urging  the  speedy  widening  of  the  scope  of 
this  phase  of  ecclesiastical  finance.  The  facts  and 
figures  that  he  gives  are  more  or  less  familiar,  but 
his  ver>'  forceful  introduction,  in  which  he  paints 
the  unfairness  of  the  lot  of  the  clergyman  is  well 
worth    reproducing. 

Protestantism  has  always  emphasized  the  pas- 
toral function  of  the  clerical  office,  not  because  the 
church  has  no  genius  for  conceiving  or  attempting 
the  exceptional  in  spiritual  strategy,  but  by  rea- 
son of  its  firm  belief  that  the  main  outlines  of 
human  society  as  they  now  exist  are  divinely  sanc- 
tioned and  ordained.  Faith  in  the  family  unit  un- 
derlies the  Protestant  conception  of  the  place  and 
function  of  the  ministry.  An  order  of  clerics  dis- 
tinguished by  celibacy  and  voluntary  poverty,  liv- 
ing in  a  monastic  establishment  or  moving  about 
from  place  to  place  without  stake  or  right  in  any 
given  community,  would  be  a  denial  of  Protestant 
principles.  The  more  nearly  a  clergyman  can 
conform  to  the  social  customs  of  his  age,  and  the 
more  completely  he  can  build  himself  into  ths 
body  politic,  the  more  perfectly  he  realizes  th  ■ 
Protestant  ideal.  To  exercise  the  franchise  of 
citizenship,  to  have  a  definite  financial  par^  in  the 
fortunes  of  the  state,  to  be  the  head  of  a  family 
with  its  obligations  and  privileges,  to  be  a  par- 
ticipating factor  in  the  social  evolution  that  is 
forever  remaking  humanity,  to  be  the  neighbor 
and  friend  and  guide  of  all  kinds  and  conditions  of 
men  by  virtue  of  kindred  experience,  to  minimize 
the  artificial  distinctions  between  the  sacred  and 
the  secular— these  are  the  concepts  which  give 
form  to  the  Protestant  ministry.  What  they 
mean  can  be  readily  seen :  influence  by  impreg- 
nation rather  than  by  impact ;  insp  iration  and 
stimulation  for  spiritual  achievement  by  co-opera- 
tion within  the  social  organism,  rather  than  by  ex- 
terior governance ;   a  concrete  and  vital   model   of 


the  ideal  in  terms  never  to  be  misunderstood, 
rather  than  an  extramundane  theory  propounded 
by  one  who  is  not  called  upon  to  put  it  to  the 
test  of  actuality. 

Because  this  principle  of  participation  has  been 
accepted  by  the  entire  body  of  Protestant  laity 
the  conditions  upon  which  Protestant  minister^ 
must  live  their  lives  are  defined  with  something 
like  finality.  Each  must  fit  into  his  habitat  at  the 
stage  of  social  evolution  reached  by  his  parish. 
But  his  precise  place  is  not  set  by  striking  an 
average :  he  must  adopt  the  customs  and  meet  the 
standards  of  the  better  class  of  his  parishioners. 
Even  though  his  salary  is  no  higher  than  that  of 
the  skilled  mechanic,  he  and  his  family  must  dress, 
entertain,  and  contribute  to  local  philanthropies 
on  the  scale  of  the  comparatively  rich. 

To  this  as  an  immediate  programm.''.-  the  clergy- 
man has  no  objection ;  by  instinct  and  education 
he  appreciates  the  emblems  of  refinement ;  ht; 
wishes  his  children  to  have  a  flying  start  in  a 
competitive  age ;  and,  above  all,  he  wants  to  be  a 
commendable  representative  of  the  civilization  he 
is  pledged  to  sustain  and  advance.  The  Manse,  or 
Rnctory,  or  Parsonage,  is  always  too  large  and 
out  of  proportion  to  his  income ;  books  are  the 
tools  of  his  trade,  and  they  are  not  only  expensive 
but  they  become  obsolete  more  quickly  than  other 
tools ;  clerical  clothing  cannot  be  bought  readily 
and  cheaply  in  the  custom-made  stores  during 
clearance  sales  ;  charity,  to  him,  is  not  a  passing 
luxury  but  a  permanent  investment  to  conserve  his 
capita!  in  character:  vacations  are  almost  en- 
forced, and  in  a  high-tension-nerve-brain-and- 
heart  occupation  must  not  be  neglected.  So  he 
takes  his  place,  smiles,  preaches  optimism,  gives 
first  and  last  aid  to  every  kind  of  injury,  keeps 
the  honor  of  his  church  and  his  Master  beyond  re- 
proach, and  spends  the  residue  of  his  strength  in 
devising    and    practising    secret   economics. 

The  present  gives  him  scarcely  a  care;  but  the 
future !  It  looms  dark  and  bleak  before  him :  ex- 
treme penury,  possibly  starvation,  or — charity.  He 
would  prefer  the  former  for  himself;  he  has  lived 
so  intimately  with  chivalrous  ideals  and  generous 
impulses,  he  has  striven  so  hard  to  keep  his  in- 
dividual independence  as  an  inalienable  right,  that 
he  would  rather  die  a  South  Pacific  castaway  than 
subsist  on  doles  of  pity.  But  his  family !  and 
above  all,  the  honor  of  his  Church  For  these  he 
must  drain  the  dregs  and  comfort  his  soul  with  his 
oft-used  pulpit  parable  of  Lazarus  and  the  crumbs. 
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Provision  for  disability  or  old  age  is  altogether  out 
of  the  question  with  the  average  minister. 

The  cost  of  living  has  been  rising  at  the  rate 
of  five  per  cent,  a  year ;  the  level  of  clerical  sala- 
ries has  not  risen  five  per  cent,  in  a  decade ;  and 
the  increase,  such  as  it  is,  has  not  been  a  flat  ad- 
vance throughout  all  the  churches ;  it  has  been 
chiefly  confined  to  the  wealthier  parishes  and 
congregations.  Even  to  save  by  insurance  is  al- 
most out  of  the  question,  at  least  in  an  amount  ade- 
quate to  an  old-age  annuity.  Taken  at  a  com- 
paratively early  age.  a  $5,000  twenty-year  en- 
dowment policy  would  swallow  up  more  than  a 
fifth  of  the  average  yearly  salary  of  Protestant 
clergymen ;  supposing,  however,  that  it  could  be 
managed,  the  income  at  five  per  cent,  will  bring  in 
only  $5  a  week  for  old-age  subsistence.  No  matter 
how  saintly  and  devoted  he  is,  or  how  deeply  under 
obligation  earth  may  be  for  his  vicarious  life,  the 
Protestant  clergyman  can  see  his  heaven  only  be- 
yond a  belt  of  hell  through  which  he  and  his 
loved    ones    must    pass. 

What  fault  there  is  lies  at  the  door  of  the 
wealthier  laymen  of  the  churches,  particularly 
the  successful  business  men.  Nearly  all  of  them 
are  officers  or  partners  or  stockholders  in  the 
Ki*eat    corporations    of    the    country.       They    know 


perfectly  well  that  practically  every  large  and 
well-established  industry  is  providing  for  the  dis- 
ability and  t  he  old  age  of  its  employees ;  they 
have  almost  a  flawless  knowledge  of  the  action 
recently  taken  by  various  states  in  respect  of 
employers'  liability ;  they  acquiesce  in  the  pen- 
sions paid  by  the  Government  to  the  personnel  of 
the  army  and  navy.  These  and  other  develop- 
ments of  the  corporate  conscience  are  now  fixed 
factors  of  business  and  citizenship,  justified  alike 
by  economic  justice  and  humanitarianism.  Nearly 
all  of  the  prominent  business  men  of  Ameri-a  have 
some  connection  with  the  church ;  many  of  them 
are  conspicuous  leaders  of  Christian  enterprise. 
Industrially  they  are  Dr.  Jekyll ;  ecclesiastically 
they  are  Mr.  Hyde.  What  use  is  there  in  glossing 
the  matter?  They  are  proud  of  being  just  and 
fair  where  it  is  an  economic  necessity ;  they  are 
brutally  callous  where  it  is  a  religious  grace.  The 
employer  who  dares  not  rip  a  faithful  but  gray- 
haired  mechanic  from  his  lathe  and  throw  him 
upon  the  mercy  of  the  community  will  tear  a 
faithful  but  gray-haired  preacher  from  his  pulpit 
and  drop  him  upon  the  lean  cold  bosom  of  charity. 
Perhaps  the  horrible  anachronism  is  the  last  defi- 
ance of  a  defeated  feudalism. 


Most  Hated  of  Irish  Landlords 


.1  Sketch  of  the  Eccentric  Marquis  of 
f'Janricnrde 


TH 


kHE  disturbances  in  Ireland  have  revived  in- 
terest in  Irish  conditions,  and  incidentally 
attached  special  interest  to  the  recent  death 
of  the  Marquis  of  Clanricarde,  the  most  execrated 
of  absentee  landlords.  Clanricarde  engaged  in  a 
feud  with  his  tenants  which  made  him  so  cordially 
hated  that  it  was  doubtful  if  he  could  have  set 
foot  on  the  Emerald  Isle.  His  wholesale  evictions 
of  tenants  caused  stormy  debates  at  Westminster 
and  much  bloodshed  in  Galway.  The  peculiar 
feature  of  it  was  that  Clanricarde  acted  on  a  mat- 
ter of  principle.  He  believed  in  the  inalienable 
rights  of  landlords  and  not  all  the  sufltering  of 
starving  tenants  could  make  him  budge  an  inch 
from  his  legal  rights.  The  Manchester  Guardian 
gives  a  very  colorful  picture  of  this  grim,  much- 
hated  peer. 

His  splendid  and  sonorous  title  has  been  one 
of  the  most  romantic  and  decorative  things  in 
Irish  politics,  and,  until  one  has  heard  it  rolled 
out  in  the  invective  of  an  Irish  member,  one  has 
never  felt  the  full  livid  terror  and  thunderousness 
of  the  Irish  agrarian  question.  The  man  himself 
was  wrapt  in  mystery — even  in  Galway,  where  his 
hand  was  felt,  his  face  was  never  seen  ;  but  a  few 
years  ago  his  dealings  with  the  tenantry  became 
a  burning  question  of  politics,  and  while  it  was 
being  discussed  he  appeared  suddenly  out  of  no- 
where in  the  House  of  Lords.  In  the  galleries 
everybody  leaned  over  to  look  at  him.  The  lords 
themselves  were  more  polite,  but  apparently  hardly 
anybody  knew  him,  and  when  he  spoke  or  was 
spoken  to  by  any  of  his  fellow  peers  everybody  was 
agog  with  curiosity,  and  those  who  were  within 
earshot  pretended  hard  that  they  were  noi  listen- 
ing. 

Seated  by  himself,  with  a  wide  unoccupied  space 
around  him,  he  looked  like  a  little  neglected  bird. 
He  seemed  to  he  blinking  in  the  unaccustomed  light, 
and  gave  one  the  impression  of  being  very  small 
and  shabby  and  ruffled  and  lonely,  and  rather  like 
one's  conception  of  Sir  Pitt  Crawley.  The  House 
was  veiy  quiet  and  breathless  as  Lord  Lansdowne 
told  him,  in  his  most  frigid  ton-'s,  that  this  was 
the  last  time  the  Unionist  party  would  give  him 
any  help.  When  his  own  business  was  disposed  of 
he  disappeared  again,  no  one  knew  where,  but  cer- 
tainly not  to  Galway,  which  was  much  too  hot  to 
hold  him. 

The  old  Marquis  has  held  peaceful  rule  over  his 
60,000  acres  until  the  year  before  his  death,  and 
had  won  some  distinction  in  his  public  career, 
having  been  in  his  day  Ambassador  at  St.  Peters- 
burg and  Lord  Privy  Seal  under  Palmerston.  He 
was  regarded  by  his  tenants  as  a  god  landlord, 
and  his  eldest  son,  Lord  Dunkellin,  was  especially 
beloved.  In  1872,  however,  there  came  a  fierce 
election  in  County  Galway.     The  old  Marquis  ord- 


ered his  tenants  to  vote  for  William  French,  but 
they  broke  away  from  him  and,  aided  by  the 
priests,  returned  Captain  Nolan.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  a  generation  of  civil  war.  Rents 
were  at  once  put  up,  and  renewal  of  leases  refused 
as  a  measure  of  revenge. 

The  old  Marquis  died  in  1874,  his  latter  years 
hoving  been  clouded  further  by  a  private  scandal 
which  contributed  to  the  downfall  of  Palmerston's 
Ministry.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  second  son,  for 
Lord  Dunkellin  had  died  young  ;  and  the  tenants 
soon  found  that  the  inheritance  of  strife  had  not 
passed  into  conciliatory  hands.  Thereafter  the  his- 
tory of  the  Clanricarde  estate  was  that  of  a 
thirty  years'  war,  stained  with  shooting  on  the  one 
side  and  merciless  eviction  on  the  other.  It  is 
impossible  to  compress  the  incidents  of  the  struggle 
into  the  limits  of  this  notice.  The  Marquis  fought 
desperately  for  the  last  jot  and  tittle  of  his  legal 
privileges.  His  creed  was  the  sacredness  of  pro- 
perty, and  in  pursuance  of  it  he  evicted,  as  was 
found  by  the  Matthew  Commission  of  1892,  no 
fewer  than  238  families.     By  way  of  reprisal,  his 


agent,  William  Blake,  had  been  shot  dead  in  1882' 
But  it  was  not  till  four  years  later  that  the  full 
violence  of  the  contest  was  reached.  The  Plan  of 
Campaign  swept  the  tenants  into  its  organization, 
but  they  had  little  success.  Houses  were  razed, 
corn-ricks  burned  by  the  bailiffs,  families  cast  out 
in  scores.  The  Clanricarde  evictions  rang  through 
the  press  of  the  world.  Lord  Clanricai-de's  conduct 
was  censured  by  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  during 
his  Chief  Secretaryship  in  1886,  and  still  more 
severely  by  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  in  1887.  An 
intimation  was  given  that  the  police  were  not  to  be 
placed  at  his  disposal  whenever  there  was  any- 
thing else  at  which  they  could  be  employed.  Local 
leaders  like  Mr.  John  Roche,  M.P.,  arose  on  the 
popular    side. 

But  neither  the  agrarian  crisis  of  1879  nor  the 
pressure  of  agitation  nor  the  censure  of  Courts  and 
Ministers  moved  Lord  Clanricarde  from  his  frenzied 
apostolate  of  the  "rights  of  property."  He  obstin- 
ately refused  to  join  in  the  rent-re  duct  ions  given 
by  poorer  owners  of  neighboring  estates,  or  to 
restore  evicted  tenants.  He  impeded  the  Matthew 
Commission  on  the  Evicted  Tenants  as  far  as  lay 
in  his  power.  "With  respect  to  the  management 
of  this  estate,"  wrote  the  Commissioners,  "we  de- 
sire to  point  out  that  long  before  the  appointment 
of  this  Commission  it  had  been  the  subject  of 
grave  censure  by  high  judicial  and  official  author-- 
ity."  The  Commission  reaffirmed  the  censure.  But 
not  even  the  Wyndham  Act  of  1903  altered  the 
creed  or  the  policy  of  Lord  Clanricarde.  He  came 
out  of  his  seclusion  to  speak  in  the  House  of 
Lords  against  the  Evicted  Tenants  Bill  of  1907, 
and  subsequently  fought  it  with  success  in  the 
law  courts.  It  was,  he  declared,  "a  gigantic  con- 
spiracy to  swindle,"  founded  on  the  gospel  which 
he  had  always  resisted,  that  "the  man  must  give 
way  to  the  many."  No  longer  defended  even  by 
his  own  class,  he  fought  bitterly  to  the  end  for 
the  rights  of  property,  and  the  jus  abutandi  above 
all. 

His  private  life  was  strange  and  secret.  He 
never  married,  and  lived  for  all  his  latter  years 
in  a  flat  off  Piccadilly.  Those  who  knew  a  little 
about  him  described  him  as  a  great  collector  of 
pictures,  and  of  cigars  which  he  never  smoked : 
and  he  was  said  to  be  an  expert  and  enthusiastic 
skater.  From  1874,  when  he  buried  his  father  at 
Portumna,  he  was  never  seen  on  his  estate.  Only 
one  visit  to  Ireland  is  on  record  during  that 
period,  namely,  in  1887,  when  he  went  to  Dublin  to 
give  evidence  in  an  action  brought  against  him  by 
a  dismissed  agent,  William  Joyce.  He  allowed  the 
family  mansion  in  Galway.  and  even  the  family 
burial-place,  to  fall  into  utter  decay. 


The  Fatal  Spiral 


THERE  is  much  about  the 
future  that  holds  the  ele- 
ments of  dread  for  far-seeing 
business  men.  There  is,  for  in- 
stance, "The  Fatal  Spiral".  Do 
you  know  anything  about  it  ? 
Read  Agnes  C.  Laut's  article  in 
August  MacLean's. 
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TheTyrantof  theGerman  Army 


A  Sketch  of  Marshal  Von  Haeseler, 
Who  is  Directing  the  Verdun  Attack 


THERE  is  a  certain  grrim  old  marshal  in  the 
German  army  who  has  been  brought  closaly 
before  the  eyes  of  the  world  by  the  Verdun 
offensive.  Marshal  von  Haeseler  has.  apparently. 
been  a  power  in  the  German  army  for  the  past 
quarter  of  a  century  but,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
he  did  not  favor  the  initial  German  plan  of  a  dash 
through  Belgium,  he  did  not  figure  prominently 
in  the  early  part  of  the  war.  The  attack  on  Ver- 
dun is.  however,  a  reversion  to  the  strategy  that 
he  favored,  and  it  is  said  that  he  has  directed  the 
Germ.an  operations.  Current  Opinion  summarizes 
a  great  amount  of  information  about  him  gathered 
from    all    sources    as    follows : — 

Among  the  wonderful  old  men  who  have  leaped 
into  world-wide  renown  by  leading  the  German 
armies,  Gottlieb  von  Haeseler  is  conceded  by  the 
French  press  to  be  easily  the  most  wonderful. 
The  operations  of  the  Germans  before  Verdun, 
remarks  the  Paris  Gaulois,  are  directed  nominally 
by  the  Crown  Prince,  but  in  reality  they  are  under 
the  control  of  Marshal  von  Haeseler.  The  Ger- 
mans have  made  him  a  legendary  personage  in- 
deed, and,  if  the  Berlin  Kreuz-Zeitung's  view  is  to 
be  accepted  at  par  value,  all  Frenchmen  live  in 
dread  of  his  very  name.  That  to  the  Gaulois  is  a 
fresh  instance  of  Teutonic  megalomania.  The 
truth  to  the  French  paper  is  that  von  Haeseler  is 
a  roaring  farce,  a  Falstaff  in  the  field.  He  never 
in  his  life  gained  a  battle  except  in  time  of  peace. 
Yet  the  Germans  say  he  is  the  equal  in  military 
genius  of  the  first  Napoleon !  The  idea  is  as  pre- 
posterous as  the  legend  that  he  approaches  his 
hundredth  year,  the  truth  being  that  he  is  no  more 
than  seventy-nine.  The  Debats  makes  him  sixty- 
eight.  The  reference  books  do  not  agree  regard- 
ing the  date  of  his  birth  and  there  is  a  story  in 
the  Matin  that  he  does  not  himself  know  when  he 
was  born.  He  was  certainly  in  the  war  against 
Denmark  back  in  1864.  An  old  professional 
swordsman,  therefore,  is  this  venerable  and  mys- 
terious being  who  can  only  give  advice.  Ths 
Crown  Prince  takes  the  advice.  All  agree  on  that. 
The  German  Emperor,  however,  tells  his  intimates 
that  von  Haeseler  ought  to  be  at  home  with  his 
great-grandchildren.  His  Majesty  does  not  think 
the  venerable  man  understands  modern  war — an 
impression  which  the  Marshal  also  cherishes  of  the 
Emperor. 

The  rotund  form  and  finely  lined  visage  of  old 
von  Haeseler  and  the  grim  severity  of  his  facial 
expression  combine  to  make  him  one  of  the  "fig- 
ures" of  militarist  Germany.  "The  old  guardian 
Gottlieb  of  the  Moselle" — this  is  a  literal  transla- 
tion of  the  phrase  that  describes  him  to  the 
fatherland.  His  treacherous  stomach  makes  him 
the  most  abstemious  war-horse  in  the  whole  em- 
pire. For  fifty  years  he  has  risen  every  morning 
at  five  to  drink  a  glass  of  milk  and  swallow  two 
raw  eggs.  At  two  in  the  afternoon  he  has  a  small 
piece  of  steak  and  a  cup  of  broth.  Highly  char- 
acteristic was  his  treatment  of  Prince  Henry  of 
Prussia  at  manoeuvres  some  years  since.  His  High- 
ness was  entreated  to  attend  a  repast  at  eight  in 
the  evening.  He  had  to  wait  hungry  until  nine 
before  he  got  anything  to  eat.  Then  the  Marshal's 
guests  found  in  front  of  each  of  the  party  a  glass 
of  water  and  an  apple.  "This,"  explained  the  old 
Marshal,  "is  a  practical  lesson  in  war  conditions. 
Only  absolute  necessities  can  be  given.  Appetites, 
like  baggage,  must  be  restricted.  His  Highness 
alone,  having  a  right  to  special  treatment,  may 
eat  two  apples  and  drink  two  glasses  of  water." 
His  Highness  insisted  upon  being  a  Spartan  like 
the  rest. 

In  his  capacity  of  inspector,  von  Haeseler  has 
for  years,  says  the  Gaulois,  been  the  terror  of  the 
German  forces.  Did  it  enter  his  head  to  inspect 
a  garrison  at  Morhange?  He  boarded  a  train 
that  did  not  stop  there,  asking  loadly  at  the  station 
for  a  ticket  to  some  town  far  beyond  his  destina- 
tion. Just  before  getting  to  Morhange,  the  train 
had  to  halt  upon  an  emergency  signal  from  the 
old  man.  He  paid  the  conductor  the  fine  of  a  hun- 
dred marks  and  rushed  off  to  the  barracks.  On  his 
return  to  Berlin  he  insisted  upon  repayment  of 
his  hundred  marks,  turning  the  administration  of 
the  railway  upside  down  until  he  got  the  money. 
He  is  known  to  think  a  long  time  before  he  spends 


a  mark.  No  film  could  portray  his  facial  ex- 
pression at  the  loss  of  a  coin  or  at  the  discovery 
of  a  lieutenant's  extravagance  in  dress.  The  Mar- 
shal still  wears  a  suit  of  clothes  he  bought  thirty- 
eight  years  ago,  a  pair  of  boots  he  purchased  eleven 
years  ago  and  a  hat  his  father  wore  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  At  any  rate,  that  is  what  the 
European  dailies   tell  us. 

Candor  is  a  famous  trait  in  von  Haeseler.  and 
Emperor  William  has  as  much  reason  as  anyone  to 
be  aware  of  it.  The  aged  Marshal  criticized  his 
sovereign's  operations  severely  in  the  course  of  one 
season's  manoeuvres,  whereupon  a  deep  revenge  was 
planned.  The  corps  commanded  by  the  old  man 
was  caught  in  a  field,  not  far  from  headquarters. 
The  joy  of  the  staff  was  immense,  for  von  Haese- 
ler is  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  all.  At  the  height  of 
the  merriment  the  Emperor  and  his  suite  had  to 
clear  a  road  to  permit  the  passage  of  a  hay 
wagon.  The  episode  was  a  feint,  and  by  the  rules 
of  the  game  von  Haeseler  had  captured  the  whole 
corps  under  his  sovereign's  personal  command. 

This  abstemious  old  Marshal  is  accused  of  ex- 
periencing agonies  of  mind  whenever  a  soldier 
eats  a  full  meal.  Soldiers,  according  to  him, 
should  eat  very  little.  Eating  he  regards  as  a 
bad  habit  at  best.  "March  a  lot,  eat  a  little,  shoot 
all  the  time."  Such  is  his  motto.  He  made  his  own 
corps  a  model  of  efficiency  in  the  German  army,  a 
band  of  brethren  knowing  none  of  the  caste  dis- 
tinctions so  common  among  Prussians  yet  main- 
taining   an     admirable    discipline.       His     personal 


ascendancy  over  all  was  absolute,  a  circumstance 
the  more  remarkable  because  of  his  deformity  and 
his  invalidism.  Once  in  the  saddle,  however,  he 
seems  a  part  of  the  horse.  He  has  not  taken  to 
the  automobile  for  the  reason  that  it  can  not  nego- 
tiate by-paths  and  soft  roads.  His  passion  is  for 
horses  and  that  may  account  for  this  attitude.  Not 
long  before  the  opening  of  the  stormy  concert  at 
Verdun  he  rode  up  to  the  door  of  his  little  house  in 
the  headquarters  town,  the  Crown  Prince  at  his 
side.  He  found  to  his  dismay  that  he  had  no  lump 
of  sugar  in  his  pocket.  The  horse  began  to  cavort 
and  to  kick.  The  Marshal  apologized  to  his  royal 
pupil  and  dashed  off  to  a  neighboring  confec- 
tioner's. "If  I  hadn't  got  him  that  lump  of  sugar," 
he  explained  when  he  returned,  "the  horse  would 
have  invaded  the  shop."  He  recognizes  a  horse 
more  readily  than  he  recognizes  a  man.  Two  of 
his  staff  were  in  a  restaurant  on  one  occasion  when 
they  should  have  been  on  tours  of  inspection.  See- 
ing the  old  man  outside  in  the  street,  these  officers 
disappeared.  That  evening  on  parade  he  repri- 
manded the  culprits  severely.  He  could  tell  them 
by  their  horses,  which  had  been  in  leash  outside. 
The  point  of  the  anecdote  is  in  the  fact  that  the 
regiment  was  mounted  on  a  special  breed,  conform- 
ing in  size  and  color  to  a  prescribed  standard. 

His  relentless  war  on  exploiters  of  the  men  in 
the  rani^s  is. another  of  von  Haeseler's  titles  to 
glory.  He  saw  a  trooper  lunching  on  a  tiny  bit  of 
cheese.  "What  did  you  pay  for  that?"  The  m.an 
in  the  ranks  eyed  it  in  a  melancholy  manner.  "Ten 
pfennigs."  The  old  man  bounded  into  the  shop 
near  by  and,  putting  ten  pfennigs  down,  demanded 
a  piece  of  cheese.  He  got  one  as  big  as  his  own 
fist.  "Rather  a  large  piece  for  the  money,"  said 
von  Haeseler  dubiously.  "Not  at  all,"  said  the  shop- 
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"Then  irhat  am,  I  doing  down  here?'' 
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keeper,  "you  may  have  a  larger  piece  if  you  are 
hungry  enouKh."  That  night  a  new  order  was 
issued  from  headquarters :  "Hereafter  a  man  in 
the  ranks  shall  receive  for  ten  pfennings  a  piece 
of  cheese  as  large  as  that  sold  for  the  same  sum 
this  morning  to  the  general  in  command." 

It  happened  that  he  wanted  to  pass  a  sentry  line 
at  night.  He  stole  forward  in  his  usual  inspectorial 
manner  only  to  be  seized  and  pinioned  from  be- 
hind. "Let  me  pass !"  he  cried.  "I  am  Count 
Haeseler."  The  sentries  laughed  at  him.  "You're 
the  fifth  man  who  has  tried  to  make  a  fool  of  us 
with  that  story  to-night,"  he  was  told  as  they 
turned  him  back.  Von  Haeseler  went  off  well 
pleased  with  the  sentries  but  infuriated  against  his 
officers.  His  reputation  in  the  army  is  that  of  a 
commander  indulgent  to  the  men  in  the  ranks  but 
severe  with  his  staff.  Reversing  the  order  often 
observed  among  Prussian  military  magnates,  he  is 
considerate  to  his  inferiors,  grim  with  his  equals 
and  merciless  to  his  superiors,  not  excepting  the 
Emperor  himself,  whose  "conceptions"  he  has 
openly  laughed  at  in  conferences  of  the  general 
staff.  Not  many  years  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  he  ordered  elaborate  manoeuvres  near  the 
town  of  Sierck.  Many  lines  of  trenches  had  been 
dug.  A  blue  corps  was  on  the  defensive  theo- 
retically for  a  whole  week,  living  on  dry  bread. 
Going  his  rounds,  von  Haeseler  saw  a  table  impro- 
vised with  a  plank  and  four  sticks.  Several  officers 
sat  around  it  on  boxes,  eating  sausage.  "Do  you 
gentlemen  think  you  are  in  a  lady's  boudoir?" 
roared  von  Haeseler,  riding  his  steed  over  the 
table.  "The  sixteenth  army  corps  is  not  a  school 
I  of  domestic  manners.  It  is  an  institution  that 
teaches    trench    life."      Petrified    where    they    sat. 


the  officers  did  not  dare  to  utter  even  an  apology, 
but  when  the  terrible  old  man  had  disappeared 
over  the  brow  of  a  hill  they  relieved  their  feelings 
in  a  single  untranslatable  word:  "Heiligkreuzka- 
nonenbombensrranathageldonnerwetterelementnoch- 
einmal !" 

Between  this  amazing  old  man  and  the  heir  to 
the  Imperial  and  Royal  throne  there  has  long  ex- 
isted a  warm  affection.  Alone  among  the  mar- 
shals, von  Haeseler,  according  to  the  Figaro,  took 
seriously  the  conception  of  the  Crown  Prince  that 
Verdun  was  the  objective.  All  sorts  of  stories 
have  appeared  in  European  dailies  regarding  the 
fury  with  which  von  Haeseler  received  the  deter- 
mination of  the  general  staff  to  make  the  rush 
through  Belgium.  The  road  to  Paris,  he  believes, 
is  through  Verdun.  On  the  basis  of  their  common 
purpose  in  the  west,  the  old  soldier  and  the  young 
one  have  formed  a  firm  alliance.  Indeed,  to  the 
military  expert  of  the  Paris  Gauloia  the  long  drive 
at  Verdun  is  itself  an  expression  of  the  soul  of  von 
Haeseler.  The  grimness  of  the  fray,  its  implacable 
continuity,  its  steady  hail  of  projectiles,  its  stern, 
unyielding  advance,  a  certain  disdain  of  cost  as 
well  as  of  the  enthusiasm  of  attack,  its  very 
mystery — these  things  manifest  the  mood  of  von 
Haeseler  in  war.  They  are  the  battle  pictures  of  a 
German  artistry,  impressing  with  strong  and  heavy 
lines.  What  a  contrast  to  the  Crown  Prince,  notes 
our  contemporary — the  gentle,  smiling,  boyish,  gay 
Crown  Prince !  The  old  man  and  the  young  one 
illustrate  the  familiar  principle  of  the  attraction  of 
opposites.  Van  Haeseler  never,  it  is  said,  read  a 
book  in  his  life,  except  the  manual.  His  favorite 
relaxation  is  the  society  of  horses.  He  has  the 
most  amazing  collection  of  oaths. 


Where  Preparedness  Begins 


.  1//  Exposition  of  the  War  Situation 
as  Applied  to  the  United  States 


IN  the  course  of  an  art icle  in  The  A tlantic 
Monthly  on  "Preparedness  and  Dom,ocratic  Dis- 
cipline," George  W.  Alger  not  only  deals  in  a 
very  comprehensive  and  enlightening  way  with  the 
real  problems  of  preparedness  in  the  United  States, 
but  also  plucks  any  truth  »long  various  by-paths 
into  which  his  discussion  carries  him.  For  instance, 
he  gives  a  fair  estimate  of  German  kultur,  demon- 
strating the  falsity  of  the  principles  on  which  it  is 
based,  but  at  the  same  time  giving  credit  for  the 
good  results  it  has  had  in  improving  the  condition? 
of  life  of  the  poorer  classes.  He  shows,  also,  the 
spiritual  gains  that  are  accruing  to  the  combat- 
ants, applying  the  lesson  to  America  as  follows: — 
It  is  a  time  in  which  Americans  should  consider 
anxiously  their  own  country.  Peace  has  its  dan- 
gers no  less  menacing  than  war.  Even  in  the  midst 
of  war,  we  can  but  see  certain  spiritual  gains  in 
the  countries  which  are  pouring  out  their  blood 
and  treasure.  The  development  of  national  con- 
sciousness, the  establishment  in  tears  and  sorrow 
of  the  spiritual  unity  of  a  great  people,  is  the 
thing  which  comes  to  us  from  France,  reborn  in 
her  resolve  to  make  the  I'Vance  of  her  children  free 
from  the  menace  of  militarism.  England,  with  her 
prosperous  and  self-satisfied  bourgeoisie.  her 
sporting-squire  government,  her  terrible  and  in- 
excusable poverty  unrelieved  except  by  the  silly 
shifts  of  Lady  Bountifuls  and  poor  rates,  her  dis- 
contented and  jealous  working  classes ;  England, 
stale  with  an  unequal  and  unjust  prosperity,  is 
breaking  up  a  caste  system  and  reorganizing  and 
revitalizing  a  national  life.  Belgium,  devastated 
and  exploited  by  barbarous  invasion,  will  send 
down  to  generations  yet  unborn  the  thrill  of  her 
King's  rejoinder  to  menacing  Germany,  that  "Bel- 
gium is  a  country  and  not  a  road."  The  national 
consciousness  born  of  war,  the  precious  by-products 
of  sacrifice,  of  tears,  of  common  and  united  effort 
for  victory  in  arms,  is  not  to  be  denied,  even  to 
Russia.  The  dreaming  Slav  sees  the  beginnings 
of  a  new  era  in  Holy  Russia.  Germany  holding  a 
world  at  bay  and  waging  war  with  a  relentless  and 
deadly  efficiency,  such  as  the  world  never  saw, 
girding  her  loins  for  fresh  aggression,  at  once  the 
menace  and  the  marvel  of  our  time,  shouts  her 
*'Deutschland  uber  Alles,"  the  hymn  of  a  national- 
ism which  threatens  civilization  itself.  The  war 
means,  not  the  destruction  of  national  spirit,  but 


the  creation  of  newer  and  perhaps  finer  diversi- 
ties, the  findin??  of  the  common  soul  of  varied 
peoples,  the  finding  in  common  sacrifice  and  effort 
of  the  spiritual  basis  for  national  life. 

Supposing  we  stop  for  a  moment  our  everlasting 
talk  about  the  prospect  of  being  the  money  mar- 
ket of  the  world,  of  being  a  creditor  nation,  about 
opportunities  for  South  American  trade  and  the 
perpetual  ticker  talk  and  the  new  nabobism  of  the 
war-stocks.  Suppose  we  consider  the  demands 
which  this  war  makes  upon  American  patriotism. 
It  is  only  a  larger  and  finer  democracy  which  can 
produce  a  moral  substitute  for  war. 

On  the  question  of  the  principles  which  must 
govern  American   preparedness,   he  says : — 

Those  who  just  now  are  talking  almost  hysteri- 
cally about  a  policy  of  preparedness  are  making 
certain  false  assumptions.  They  are  advocating  a 
national  policy  which,  if  adopted  in  the  one-sided 
and  incomplete  way  in  which  it  is  at  present  being 


presented,  will  set  us  back  fifty  years  in  possibility 
of  true  progress.  The  notion  that  preparedness  is 
a  mere  military  thing,  to  be  had  by  superimposing 
upon  the  most  wasteful,  extravagant,  and  in- 
efficient army  and  navy  establishment  in  the  world 
a  new  mass  of  similar  expenditures,  is  a  delusion. 
If  we  are  so  insistent  upon  preparation  for  war, 
and  if  we  are,  as  we  say.  still  unprepared  after 
spending  on  such  preparations  over  three  billion 
dollars  in  the  last  twenty  years,  exclusive  of  pen- 
sions, let  us  at  least  in  our  preparation  recognize 
an  essential  part  of  its  true  basis.  The  power  be- 
hind military  Germany  is  industrial  Germany.  The 
organization  of  German  life  is  doubtless  extreme, 
but  the  current  preparedness  doctrines,  however 
much  they  may  differ  on  military  or  naval  esti- 
mates, agree  at  least  in  this :  they  ignore  abso- 
lutely every  necessity  for  improving  the  industrial 
organization,  the  economic  basis  for  national  unity. 
Sweat-shops,  child-labor,  industrial  anarchy  held 
in  check,  by  martial  law,  the  exploitation  of  the 
worker,  lack  of  an  intelligent  policy  in  handling 
the  immigrant,  industrial  accidents  crippling  and 
burdening  the  worker,  industrial  diseases  unre- 
gulated and  unprevented,  the  almost  total  absence 
of  effective  labor  legislation  on  the  side  of  inspec- 
tion and  regulation,  the  exploited  tenant  farmer, 
the  stupid  chaos  of  liquor  legislation,  the  whole 
mass  of  haphazard,  slipshod  laws  which  seem  to 
defy  all  attempts  at  co-ordination  and  economy  of 
administration — all  these  and  a  hundred  others  are 
true  problems  of  preparedness  which  are  to-day 
ignored. 

It  is  a  disciplined  democracy  which  America 
needs,  a  democracy  disciplined  to  a  capacity  for 
true  leadership  such  as  will  effectuate  a  Pan-Amer- 
ican federation,  as  a  new  world-contribution  of 
democracy  toward  the  foundations  of  peace.  The 
strident  patriots  who  are  expounding  crude  pre- 
paredness propagandas,  in  principles  and  purposes 
identical  with  all  the  armed  peace  propagandas 
which  have  proved  wrong  in  a  hundred  years, 
ignore  all  such  considerations.  If  they  have  their 
way,  there  may  be  an  additional  reason  for  ignor- 
ing the  economic  basis  of  national  unity,  the  plea 
of  poverty :  that  we  can't  afford  it.  The  propa- 
gandists of  preparation  seem  ready  to  do  any- 
thing but  improve  the  quality  and  character  of 
our  democracy.  To  them  it  is  all  a  matter  of  guns, 
soldiers,  submarines,  and  huzzas  for  the  flag ;  not 
the  establishment  of  a  democracy  supremely  worth 
fighting   for. 

True  preparedness  calls,  not  merely  for  an  ex- 
ternal, but  for  an  internal  and  industrial  pro- 
gramme. The  national  defense  orators  who  to- 
day fill  the  papers  with  their  speeches  seem  to  have 
in  mind  only  enormous  naval  and  military  ex- 
penses— a  programme  which  leaves  pressing  in- 
dustrial problems  as  usual  to  private  initiative 
and  to  philanthropy.  Already,  for  example,  one  or- 
ganization of  public-spirited  citizens  is  planning 
a  programme  for  the  alien  which  ought  in  its 
essential  features  to  have  been  a  governmental 
policy  expressed  in  effective  law  at  least  twenty- 
five  years  ago. 


Is  Parliamentary  Government  Doomed  ? 


Remarkable     Theory     of     Political 
Changes  to  Follow  the  War 


MANY  opinions  have  been  expressed  as  to  de- 
velopments following  the  war  that  have  been 
unusual,  startling,  thought-compelling  and 
sometimes  ridiculous.  It  has  remained  for  W. 
Foster,  writing  in  The  Edinburgh  Review,  to  evolve 
a  theory  that  literally  caps  the  climax.  He  pre- 
dicts the  abolition,  or  at  least  the  decline,  of  par- 
liamentary government  Space  does  not  permit  of 
the  full  reproduction  of  his  very  lengthy  argu- 
ment nor  to  comment  on  the  accuracy  of  his  obser- 
vations and  the  soundness  of  the  conclusions  he 
draws  therefrom.  A  brief  recapitulation  of  the 
more  important  parts  of  the  article  follows : 

When  the  war  is  over  and  the  nations  are  able  to 
draw  breath  and  take  stock  of  their  internal  affairs, 
the  vast  import  of  the  terrible  upheaval  through 
which  the  world  has  passed  will  by  degrees  reveal 
itself  to  all.  In  political,  social,  economic,  and  in- 
dustrial matters,  many  of  the  old  landmarks  and 
standards  will  have  disappeared  or  been  discarded, 
and  in  all  these  matters  reconstruction  will  have  to 


be  undertaken.  In  none  of  these  spheres  of  na- 
tional life  will  the  gulf  between  past  and  present 
be  more  strongly  marked  than  in  the  political.  The 
political  change — Revolution  or  Evolution,  which- 
ever it  may  be  termed — will  not  be  confined  to  the 
nations  which  have  been  actually  at  war ;  it  will 
influence  the  neutrals  also.  But  it  will  be  more 
especially  felt  in  those  nations  belligerent  or  neu- 
tral, called  Progressive — Great  Britain,  France, 
and  the  United  States — and  it  may  be  that  one  of 
the  most  far-reaching  consequences  will  be  the 
downfall  of  the  parliamentary  system  of  represen- 
tative government,   as   it  exists  at  present. 

This  statement,  so  far  as  it  concerns  Great  Bri- 
tain, will  perhaps  appear  surprising,  possibly  ab- 
surd, to  the  great  majority,  though  it  is  believed 
that  there  are  not  a  few  to  whbm  the  discrediting 
of  the  system  will  come  rather  as  an  inevitable 
than  an  astounding  event.  Institutions  originally 
established  with  the  honest  intention  of  benefiting 
a  community,  and  which  have,  on  the  whole,  carried 
out  this  intention  for  many  generations,  are  apt 
to  gather  around  them  an  atmosphere  oC  rever- 
ence, even  of  sanctity,  that  forbids  men  to  con- 
template their  abolition  as  within  the  sphere  of 
the  possible,  and  prevents  them  perceiving  that 
time  and  changed  conditions  have  insensibly  but 
surely  undermined  their  usefulness  and  therefore 
their  value.  But  one  of  the  effects  of  a  world- 
wide  upheaval    is   to   test    institutions,   and   to   rcr 
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move  from  the  minds  of  men  the  trammels  of  cus- 
tom, prejudice,  and  traditional  points  of  view, 
forcing  them  to  investigate,  with  vision  thus 
cleared,  in  what  manner  their  long-cherished  in- 
stitutions have  borne  the  strain.  This  investiga- 
tion, though  it  may  begin  with,  will  not  long  be 
confined  to  the  war  period.  The  weaknesses  and 
failures,  which  at  first  may  have  appeared  due  to 
the  sudden,  tremendous  catastrophe  of  a  universal 
war.  will  be  found  to  have  been  in  existence  long 
before. 

Parliamentary  representative  government  is  not 
a  law  of  nature  but  a  means  to  an  end.  That  end 
may  be  stated  broadly  to  be  the  freedom  and  pros- 
perity of  a  people.  At  a  period  when  the  mass  of 
the  nation  was  ignorant  and  inarticulate,  and 
when  communications  were  slow  and  difficult,  it 
was  convenient  to  give  to  each  section  of  the  com- 
munity the  right  to  choose  representatives  in  whom 
it  had  confidence  to  state  its  grievances  and  ad- 
vance its  interests,  and  it  was  a  fair  assumption, 
that  if  these  representatives  were  assembled  to- 
gether, they  would,  after  debate,  determine  what 
was  for  the  general  good.  It  is,  however,  beginning 
to  be  perceived  by  some  that  the  advance  of  a  na- 
tion in  well-being  is  brought  about  by  Evolution 
and  not  by  Election,  and  that  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment crystallizing  the  state  of  feeling  at  the 
moment,  at  the  best  smooths  the  path  of  Evolu- 
tion, and  at  the  worst  temporarily  obstructs  it. 
As  this  conviction  becomes  more  widely  extended, 
it  will  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  a  nation  suffi- 
ciently advanced  in  intelligence  and  knowledge 
does  not  need  legislators.  All  it  requires  is  govern- 
ment :  it  will  legislate  for  itself.  By  which  is 
meant  that  the  general  needs  of  the  country  as  a 
whole  (not  one  particular  class  or  section  of  it) 
will  be  perceived  and  determined  by  the  people  col- 
lectively, by  the  formation  and  organization  of 
public  opinion  through  public  meetings  and  the 
press.  All  that  would  be  needful  would  be  a 
governing  body,  whose  function  it  would  be  to  put 
into  final  shape  the  nation's  will  and  carry  it  into 
execution. 

This  idea  may  seem  at  first  sight  wild  and  im- 
practicable. But  is  it?  Let  us  clear  our  minds  of 
prejudice  and  look  at  one  great  fact.  That  fact 
is  that  public  opinion  is  the  most  potent  force 
in  the  country  to-day.  In  matters  of  moment, 
would  parliament  dare  to  set  itself  against  any 
unmistakable  expression  of  public  opinion?  Is  it 
not  the  most  telling  indictment  that  can  be  laid 
against  parliament  that  it  ceases  to  reflect  the 
feeling  of  the  country?  But  at  the  present  time 
the  parliamentary  system  is  in  itself  an  obstacle 
to  the  due  expression  of  public  opinion.  Never 
perhaps  has  that  been  more  strongly  shown  than 
during  the  long  and  bitter  struggle  over  Home 
Rule.  How  often  and  how  truly  was  it  answered, 
when  a  general  election  was  advocated  as  a  means 
of  finding  out  the  real  wish  of  the  people,  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  fight  the  election  on  that 
sole  issue !  Class  interests,  local  conditions,  even 
the  personal  element,  would  lead  to  the  return 
of  many  members  whose  election  had  turned  much 
more  on  one  of  these  facts  than  on  the  question 
on  which  the  country  was  asked  to  speak  authori- 
tatively. 

One  of  the  worst  of  the  drawbacks  of  the  present 
system  is  that  it  blurs  this  great  fact,  by  appar- 
ently leaving  to  the  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, whose  election  largely  depends  upon  local 
intrigues,  the  determination  of  great  matters  affect- 
ing the  whole  body  politic.  What  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility can  the  ordinary  elector  feel  for  his 
share  in  deciding  the  general  policy  of  his  country  ? 
He  casts  his  vote  in  his  own  constituency  for  one 
or  other  of  the  two  great  parties,  or,  if  he  be  a 
crank,  for  that  picturesque  but  generally  useless 
individual,  the  independent  candidate.  He  has 
voted  for  the  election  of  one  six-hundred-and- 
seventieth  of  the  assembly,  which,  though  composed 
of  members  elected  on  almost  as  many  different 
issues  as  there  are  constituencies,  will  have  the 
power  to  settle,  after  interminable  debate  and  party 
intrigue,  the  general  policy  of  the  entire  country. 
Can  the  voter  charge  his  conscience  with  any  re- 
sponsibility for  any  decisions  that  may  be  taken? 
In  short,  parliament,  by  assuming  all  power,  has 
blinded  the  people  to  their  own  duties,  and,  while 
claiming  to  be  the  voice  of  the  nation,  is  but  a  dis- 
tracted chorus  of  varied  and  dissimilar  cries,  each 
of  which  tries  to  make  itself  heard  most  loudly 
above  the  prevailing  hubbub.  Notwithstanding  the 
various  general  elections  and  the  prolonged  dis- 
cussions in  the  House  of  Commons,  would  anyone 
venture  to  state  what  is  the  opinion  of  the  nation 
as  a  whole  on  Home  Rule  or  Welsh  Disestablish- 
ment? A  referendum  on  either  of  these  important 


questions  would  have  put  the  matter  beyond  doubt 
years   ago. 

Surely  the  time  has  come  when  a  sharp  distinc- 
tion should  be  made  between  the  management  of 
purely  local  concerns  and  those  affecting  the  whole 
community.  Subject  to  the  common  welfare, 
purely  local  concerns  should  be  left  to  the  mr.rage- 
ment  of  those  whom  they  immediately  affect.  But 
it  is  essentially  foolish  to  confide  the  conduct  of 
national  affairs  to  a  body  which  is  merely  an  ag- 
glomeration of  representatives  of  local  subdivisions, 
whose  election  has  frequently  been  decided  by  some 
trumpery  local  issue.  Where  the  nation  as  a  whole 
is  concerned,  it  should  be  entitled  and  called  upon 
to  express  its  decision  as  a  whole.  This  is,  of 
course,  impossible  und?r  the  present  system  of 
local  constituencies,  and  therefore  the  collective 
voice  of  the  people,  when  it  is  most  deeply  im- 
portant to  hear  it,  is  distracted,  divided,  feeble,  and 
uncertain. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  there  has  been 
much  heated  discussion  about  ''keeping  the  people 
in  the  dark,"  "taking  the  nation  into  the  confi- 
dence of  the  government,"  and  so  on.  This  talk,  to 
be  of  any  value,  should  have  gone  on  several  years 
ago,  when  the  mass  of  the  people,  naturally  eager 
for  an  improvement  in  their  social  condition,  and 
kept  entirely  ignorant  of  the  imminent  danger 
threatening  from  without,  were  absorbed  in  the 
parliamentary  development  of  schemes  of  social 
reform.  Parliament  wrangled  and  fought  endlessly 
over  these  domestic  questions,  without  devoting 
more  than  occasional  and  perfunctory  attention  to 
the  defence  of  the  realm.  The  government  gambled 
on  the  chance  of  peace  being  maintained  during  its 
tenure  of  office.  That  the  government  recognized 
that  the  European  situation  was  critical  is  clear 
from  their  efforts  to  come  to  an  understanding  with 
Germany,  and  it  is  hard  to  comprehend  their 
supineness  after  their  conciliatory  attempts  proved 
abortive.  The  attachment  of  a  powerful  political 
party  to  the  watchword  (or,  more  properly,  catch- 
word) of  Peace,  regardless  of  circumstance,  has 
much  to  answer  for. 

When  the  cessation  of  hostilities  shall  afford  the 
people  of  Great  Britain  the  opportunity  to  weigh 
and  consider  what  took  place  before  the  war.  they 
will  see  that  their  House  of  Commons,  convulsed 
and  torn  by  prolonged  and  bitter  strife  over  do- 
mestic questions,  and  overborne  by  a  majority 
whose  blind  devotion  to  these  questions  rendered 
them  deaf  to  all  warnings  from  without,  received 
with  indifference,  even  hostility,  any  suggestions 
looking  to  the  increase  of  the  military  and  -naval 
strength  of  the  nation.  Will  they  not  also  see 
that  this  clumsy,  inefficient  organization,  which 
wrangled  for  weeks  and  months  in  ignoble  efforts 
to  gain  a  party  triumph  while  the  very  existence 
of  the  nation  was  trembling  in  the  balance,  is  no 
longer  fit  for  its  duties,  and  that,  notwithstanding 
the  respect  due  to  it  for  good  work  in  former 
generations,  it  has  now  reached  the  limit  of  its 
usefulness  Nay  more,  that  it  has  become  a  source 
of  positive  danger?  Even  its  own  members  were  so 
conscious  of  the  feebleness  and  triviality  of  their 
dispute,  that  once  war  was  actually  declared  their 
pitiful  outpouring  of  talk  ceased  as  if  by  magic. 

Occasionally  we  read  of  suggestions,  tentatively 
and  timorously  put  forth,  that  it  is  necessary  in 
this  crisis  to  have  business  men  at  the  head  of 
affairs,  and,  still  more  surprising,  there  has  even 
b3en  expresed  a  wish  for  a  dictator  to  see  the  war 
through.  A  dictator  in  England  I  Is  this  proposed 
successor  to  Oliver  Cromwell  to  be  found  in  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  ?  To  clamor  for  a  dictator  now  is 
as  foolish  as  it  was  before  the  war  to  fight  over 
questions  of  subordinate  importance  while  ignoring 
the  danger  that  threatened  the  nation.  Had  the 
government  then  been  in  the  hands  of  a  compara- 
tively small  body  of  men,  elected  by  the  whole  na- 
t  ion  for  national  purposes  and  therefore  free  from 
'he  exigencies  of  the  party  system,  matters  would 
have  been  on  a  very  different  footing  in  August, 
1914,  when  the  light  broke  in  upon  an  almost  un- 
conscious people  with  blinding  force. 

When  the  veil  of  tradition  and  prejudice  has 
fallen  from  the  eyes  of  the  British  people  they 
will  see  where  the  weakness  lies.  It  lies  not  in  the 
fault  of  one  man  or  one  set  of  men.  but  in  the  in- 
capacity of  a  system  that  no  longer  responds  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  national  life.  The  dan- 
gerous incapacity  of  our  present  parliamentary 
system  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  events  of 
the  past  few  years.  The  country  was  kept  in  a 
state  of  political  turmoil  from  1909  onwards ;  in 
1914  it  was  brought  to  the  verge  of  civil  war, 
with  the  result  that  our  enemies  were  stimulated 
to  strike.  Meanwhile  the  primary  duty  of  watch- 
ing  over   the   safety   of   the    realm    was    neglected, 


so  that  when  the  storm  burst  we  were  in  such  a 
condition  of  unpreparedness  that  almost  super- 
human efforts  were  needed  to  remedy  the  crim- 
inal carelessness  of  the  past. 

When  France  comes  to  her  national  stocktaking, 
it  seems  likely,  for  the  reasons  above  given,  that 
the  parliamentary  regime  will  not  incur  so  grave 
a  condemnation  as  in  Great  Britain.  Neverthe- 
less Frenchmen  will  hardly  forget  the  severe  par- 
liamentary struggle  their  government  had  to  face 
in  order  to  obtain  the  passage  of  the  bill  chang- 
ing the  period  of  military  service  from  two  to 
three  years.  The  French  Chamber  suffered  the 
same  kind  of  blindness  to  outside  events  that  ob- 
sessed the  House  of  Commons.  The  climax  was 
reached  in  the  nonsense  poured  out  about  the  advis- 
ability of  a  comparatively  small  regular  army. 
and  t  he  levee  en  -masse — the  arming  of  every 
Frenchman  with  a  rifle,  and  sending  him  thus 
equipped  into  the  field  if  invasion  should  ever  oc- 
cur. It  is  to  the  everlasting  credit  of  the  French 
Ministry  of  the  day  and  its  supporters  that  they 
stood  firm.  They  knew  what  the  real  state  of 
affairs  was,  and  were  not  afraid  to  risk  their  par- 
liamentary existence  in  doing  their  best  to  be  pre- 
pared when  the  hour  of  trial  arrived.  What  a 
melancholy  contrast  is  afforded  by  the  action  of 
the  British  Cabinet!  But  France  will  not  forget 
that  there  was  stubborn  opposition  to  the  govern- 
ment's proposals,  and  she  will  probably  show  her 
stern  disapproval  of  the  miserable,  petty  intri- 
gues and  party  combinations  that  discredit  her 
present  parliamentary  regime.  The  tremendous 
national  crisis  that  has  welded  France  into  one 
solid  whole  cannot  fail  to  have  its  effect  on  her 
political  life.  The  French  people  will  demand 
from  their  deputies  single-minded  work  for  the 
welfare  of  the  country,  and  the  application  of  all 
their  energies  to  the  business  of  remaking  the 
nation  instead  of  unmaking  ministries.  Further 
than  that  one  cannot  now  see.  It  has  yet  to  be 
made  clear  how  much  this  war  has  done  towards 
arousing  a  greater  sense  of  personal  responsi- 
bility and  developing  a  wider  field  of  vision  in  the 
French  people. 

On  the  last  of  the  three  States  selected  as  pro- 
gressive, the  United  States,  the  effects  of  the 
struggle  must  be  indirect  only.  There  is,  however. 
in  the  American  character  a  somewhat  unusual 
combination  of  qualities,  viz.,  an  entire  satisfaction 
with  their  own  national  conditions,  and  and  an 
alert,  watchful  attention  to  conditions  prevailing 
elsewhere.  It  has  been  stated  that  a  prominent 
Am.erican,  the  late  Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan,  once 
said  that  he  took  special  heed  to  what  was  being 
done  socially  and  politically  in  England,  because, 
sooner  or  later,  the  United  States  was  apt  to  fol- 
low on  the  same  lines.  However  much  truth  there 
may  be  in  this  statement,  it  seems  likely  that  if 
Great  Britain  were  to  broaden  her  political  system 
in  the  manner  herein  suggested,  the  United  States, 
having  largely  identical  political  ideas  and  in- 
stincts, would  not  remain  insensible  to  the 
change,  more  especially  as  that  change  would  lie 
in  directions  in  which  she  is  obviously  tending. 
On  her  the  parliamentary  system  sits  loosest,  and 
therefore  she  would  feel  the  wrench  of  its  loss  the 
least. 

In  a  word,  the  parliamentary  system  is  looked 
upon  in  the  United  States  with  indifference,  in 
France  with  distrust,  and  in  Great  Britain  with  dis- 
gust. Why?  Because  in  principle  it  is  obsolete, 
and  in  practice  mischievous.  It  is  obsolete  in 
principle  because  changed  conditions,  the  advance 
of  the  masses  in  intelligence,  and  the  lowering  of 
the  franchise  have  centered  the  power  in  the  people 
themselves,  and  they  ought  to  exercise  it  directly. 
It  is  mischievous  in  practice  because  it  blinds  the 
people  to  the  perception  of  their  own  responsibility. 
Each  widening  of  the  franchise  has  increased 
the  weakness  of  parliament.  The  proceedings  of 
the  present  House  of  Commons  have  made  that 
weakness  patent  to  all.  Under  the  normal  work- 
ing of  the  party  system  the  House  of  Commons  is  a 
mere  machine  for  registering  the  decisions  of  a 
Cabinet  responsible  not  to  the  country  but  to  the 
party  that  placed  it  in  power.  If  the  Cabinet  can 
keep  on  good  terms  with  its  party  followers  it  can 
afford  to  treat  the  House  of  Commons  as  a  body 
with    contempt. 

The  destruction  of  the  individuality  and  inde- 
I)endence  of  the  private  member,  which  are  essen- 
tial to  the  vitality  of  any  true  representative  sys- 
tem, and  the  hollowness  and  artificiality  of  debates, 
which  are  merely  a  waste  of  time,  since  the  con- 
clusion is  foregone,  alone  suffice  to  prove  that 
the  existing  parliamentary  system  has  outgrown 
its  capacity  for  good,  and  is  dangerous  to  the 
future  welfare  of  the  nation. 
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Life  in  Russia 

,etr  Uncoiiventional  Social  Castovis 
and  PecuHar  Democracy 


HE  Russian  people  have  appeared  in  a  new 
lijjht  to  the  world  at  large  since  the  start  of 

■  the  war.  To  replace,  partially  at  least,  the 
are  of  a  despotic,  spy-ridden  land,  ruled  by  an 

bureaucracy,  have  come  glimpses  of  a  country 
vhite  spaces  and  a  peculiar  democracy  and  of  a 
>le  devout,  honest  and  simple.  In  the  course  of 
■tide,  "Holy  Russia,"  John  Reed  gives  in  the 
ropolitan  Magazine  a  view  of  social  conditions 
lussia  which  is  original  as  well,  apparently,  as 
ere  and  truthful.  He  says,  in  part : 
Whoever  has  not  traveled  on  the  broad-gauge 
Bian  railways  does  not  know  the  delights  of 
it  cars  half  as  wide  again  as  American  cars, 
hs  too  long  and  too  ample,  ceilings  so  high  that 
can  stand  in  the  upper  berth.  The  train  takes 
smooth-rolling,  leisurely  way  drawn  by  wood- 
ling  locomotives  belching  sweet-smelling  birch 
ke  and  showers  of  sparks,  stopping  long  at 
»  stations  where  there  are  always  good  res- 
rants.  At  every  halt  boys  bring  trays  of  tea 
ses  through  the  train,  sandwiches,  sweet  cakes 

cigarettes.  There  are  no  specified  hours  for 
ving  anywhere,  no  fixed  time  for  eating  or 
;)ing.  Often  on  a  journey  I  have  seen  the 
ng-car  come  on  at  midnight,  and  everybody 
in  and  have  dinner  with  interminable  conver- 
jn,  lasting  until  time  for  breakfast.  One  man 
3    bedclothes    from   the    porter    and    disrobes    in 

view  of  the  rest  of  the  company  in  his  com- 
,ment ;  others  turn  in  on  the  bare  mattresses ; 

the  rest  sit  up  drinking  eternal  chai  and  end- 
y    arguing.       Windows     are    shut    and    doors. 

stifles  in  thick  cigarette  smoke,  and  there  are 
res  from  the  upper  berths  and  continuous 
ement  of  persons  getting  up,  going  to  bed, 
ting  in  and  out. 

I  Russia  every  one  talks  about  his  soul.  Al- 
t  any  conversation  might  have  been  taken 
a  the  pages  of  a  Dostoievsky  novel.  The  Rus- 
l8  get  drunk  on  their  talk ;  voices  ring,  eyes 
they  are  exalted  with  a  passion  of  self- 
ilation.     In  Petrograd  I  have  seen  a  crowd  in  a 

at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning— of  course  no 
or  was  to  be  had — shouting  and  singing  and 
nding    on    the    tables,    quite    intoxicated    with 

utside  the  windows  of  the  train  the  amazing 
itry  flows  by,  flat  as  a  table ;  for  hours  the 
ient  forest  marches  alongside,  leagues  and 
ues  of  it,  untouched  by  the  axe,  mysterious 
sombre.  At  the  edge  of  the  trees  runs  a  dusty 
k,  along  which  an  occasional  heavy  cart  lum- 
,  its  rough-coated  horse  surmounted  by  a  great 
den  yoke  from  which  dangles  a  brass  bell,  the 
er    a    great-shouldered    tnujik    with    a    brutish 

■  overhung  with  hair.  Hours  apart  are  little 
«hed  towns,  mere  slashings  in  the  primeval 
ds,  built  of  untrimmed  boards  around  the 
den   church,    with    its    bright-painled     cupolas ; 

the  government  vodka  shop — closed  now — 
ly  the  most  pretentious  buiiding  in  the  village. 
)den  sidewalks  on  stilts,  unpaved  alley-like 
ets  that  are  sloughs  of  mud,  immense  piles  of 
l-wood  to  burn  in  the  engine— for  all  the  world 

B  railroad  town  in  the  timber  of  the  great 
thwest.      Immense   women   with   dazzling   teeth 

gay-colored  kerchiefs  around  their  hair,  booted 
its  of  men  in  peaked  caps  and  dun-colored 
hes  and  whiskers,  and  priests  in  long  black 
A  and  stovepipe  hats  with  brims.  Along  the 
form  tall  policemen  much  in  evidence,  with 
r  yellow  blouses,  scarlet  revolver  cords  and 
rds.  Soldiers,  of  course,  everywhere — by  the 
1  of  thousand's.  .       .     .     Then  great  fields  brealc- 

suddenly  from  the  woods  and  stretching  to  the 

horizon,  golden-heavy  with  wheat  with  black 
nps  sticking  up  in  it. 

ussians  are  not  patriotic  like  other  races,  I 
ik.  The  Tsar  to  them  is  not  the  head  of  the 
ernment ;  he  is  a  divinity.  The  government  it- 
— the  Bureaucracy — commands  no  loyalty  from 
;  masses ;  it  is  like  a  separate  nation  imposed 
n  the  Russian  people.  As  a  rule  they  do  not 
w  what  their  flag  looks  like,  and  if  they  do  it 
ot  the  symbol  of  Russia.  And  the  Russian  Na- 
tal Hymn  is  a  hymn,  a  half-mystical  great 
S;  but  no  one  feels  it  necessary  to  rise  and  re- 
'ft  his  hat  when  it  is  played.  As  a  people  they 
e  no  sympathy  with  imperialism- -they  do  not 
h  to  make  Russia  a  great  country  by  conquest ; 
fact,  they  do  not  seem  to  realize  that  there  is 
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The  Engineer 

— ever   alert    to    trouble    ahead — 
heeds  the  first  danger  signal. 

But  how  many  of  us  run  past 
danger  targets  in  the  form  of  head- 
aches, heart-flutter,  biliousness, 
nervousness,  or  some  other  symp- 
tom of  possible  disaster  and  forget 
to  look  ahead. 

The  cause  of  these  and  other 
obscure  ills  is  often  found  to  be  the 
drug,  caffeine,  in  tea  or  coffee, 
w^hich  used  regularly,  sooner  or  later 
impairs  the  health  of  many  of  its 
users. 

Any  tea  or  coffee  drinker  w^ho 
values  health,  steady  nerves  and  a 
clear  head,  should  quit  both  the 
tea  and  coffee   entirely  and  use 
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POSTUM 


Made  of  whole  w^heat,  roasted  w^ith  a  bit  of  molasses,  this  famous 
pure  food-drink  has  a  pleasant,  snappy  flavour  and  is  absolutely  free 
from  the  drug,  caffeine,  in  tea  and  coffee,  or  any  other  harmful  element. 

Postum  comes  in  two  forms:  The  original  Postum  Cereal  must 
be  well-boiled;  Instant  Postum  needs  no  boiling — a  level  teaspoon- 
ful  in  a  cup  of  hot  water  makes  the  same  delicious  drink  — 
instantly.     The  cost  per  cup  is  about  the  same  for  both  forms. 

Wise  health  engineers  know 

"There's  a  Reason"  for  POSTUM 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 

Canadian  Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Ltd.,  Wind.sor,  Ont. 


You  never  know  hoAV 

^g^g-\-^     You  never  know  how  soon  you  may  need  Bovril. 

^  ^  ^  A-l  Someone  may  be  ill.  Someone  may  want  an 
"emergency  meal."  Gook  may  require  Bovril  to 
strengthen  the  soup  or  to  flavor  the  gravy.  So  keep 
Bovril  handy.  A  bottle  in  the  house  is  worth  ten  at 
the  store,  but^^it  must  be  Bovril. 

Of  all  Stores,  etc.,  1-oz.  25c.;  2-oz.  40c.;  4-oz.  70c.;  8-oz.  $1.30.;   16-oi.  $2.25.      Bovril 
Cordial,  laree,  $1.25;  5-oz.  40c.     16-oz.  Johnston's  Fluid  Beef  (Vimbos)  $1.20. 
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Tell  m  e  thj.jGefnpany  and 
%y-fHirWTthee  what  thou  arf! 
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"VY7E  should  like  you  to  apply  this  test  to 
Ivory  Soap.     Ivory  Soap's  friends  in- 
clude the  following: 

Doctors  and  nurses  use  Ivory  Soap.  Medical 
practice  requires  aseptic  cleanness.  The 
purer  a  soap  the  more  nearly  does  it  pro- 
duce aseptic  cleanness. 

Athletes  use  Ivory  Soap.  After  exercise 
the  pores  are  w^ide  open  and  the  skin  is 
irritated  easily.  Soap  must  be  exceedingly 
mild  to  give  satisfaction  at  this  time. 

Mothers  use  Ivory  Soap  in  the  nursery. 
The  tenderest  thing  in  the  v^^orld  is  the  skin 
of  a  new  baby.  Nothing  but  the  highest 
quality  of  soap  can  be  used  safely. 


IVORY  SOAP .  j^' .  99l?o^  PURE 

loon,  Soap  is  made  in  the  Procter  &  Gamble  factories  at  Hamilton.  Canada. 
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any  world  outside  of  Russia ;  that  is  why  they  fl 
so  badly  on  an  invasion  of  the  enemy's  coun 
But  once  let  the  enemy  set  foot  on  Russian  soil  : 
the  mujika  turn  into  savage  beasts,  as  they  did 
1812.  in  191.5.  Their  farms,  their  houses, 
woods  and  plains  and  holy  cities  are  under 
heel  of  the  foreigner;  that  is  why  they  fight 
well  on  defense. 

Russians  seem  to  have  a  Greek  feeling  for 
land,  for  the  wide  nat  plains,  the  deep  fore.'st. 
mighty  rivers,  the  tremendous  arch  of  sky  t 
is  over  Russia,  the  churches  encrusted  with  go! 
jewels  where  countless  generations  of  their  IM 
have  kissed  the  ikons ;  for  the  tremendous  impu 
that  set  whole  villages  wandering  in  search  o 
sacred  river,  for  the  cruel  hardness  of  the  North 
winter,  for  the  fierce  love  and  the  wild  gai 
and  the  dreadful  gloom  and  the  myths  and  lege 
which  are  Russia.  Once  a  young  officer  travi 
with  us  in  our  compartment;  and  all  day  long 
gazed  out  of  the  window  at  the  dark  woods, 
vast  fields,  the  little  towns,  and  tears  rolled  dc 
his  cheeks.  "Russia  is  a  mighty  mother,  Russii 
a  mighty  mother,"  he  said  over  and  over  again 

Another  time  it  was  a  middle-aged  civilian,  » 
a  bullet  head  shaved  close,  and  wide-staring  li( 
blue  eyes  that  gave  him  the  expression  of  a  mys 

"We  Russians  do  not  know  how  great  wa  ai 
he  said.  "We  cannot  grasp  the  idea  of  so  nu 
millions  of  people  to  communicate  with.  We 
not  realize  how  much  land,  how  much  riches 
have.  Why,  I  can  tell  you  of  one,  Mr.  Yousou) 
of  Moscow,  who  owns  more  land  than  he  kno 
whose  estates  are  greater  than  the  territory  of  i 
German  king.  And  no  Russian  realizes  how  mi 
races  are  embraced  in  this  nation;  I  myself  kr 
only   thirty-nine.      .      .      ." 

Yet  this  vast  chaotic  agglomeration  of  barba, 
races,  brutalized  and  tyrannized  over  for  centur 
with  only  the  barest  means  of  inter-communicati 
without  consciousness  of  any  one  ideal,  has  de 
oped  a  profound  national  unity  of  feeling  ; 
thought,  and  an  original  civilization  that  spre 
by  its  own  power.  Loose  and  easy  and  strong 
invades  the  life  of  the  far-flung  savage  tribes 
Asia  ;  it  crosses  the  frontiers  into  Roumania,  G 
cia.  East  Prussia— in  spite  of  organized  efforts 
stop  it.  Even  the  English,  who  usually  cling  st 
bornly  to  their  way  of  living  in  all  countries 
under  all  conditions,  are  overpowered  by  Russ 
the  English  colonies  in  Moscow  and  Petrograd 
half  Russian.  And  it  takes  hold  of  the  minds 
men  because  it  is  the  most  comfortable,  the  m 
liberal  way  of  life.  Russian  ideas  are  the  m 
exhilarating,  Russian  thought  the  freest,  Russ 
art  the  most  exuberant ;  Russian  food  and  dr 
are  to  me  the  best ;  and  Russians  themselves 
perhaps  the  most  interesting  human  beings  t 
exist. 

They  have  a  sense  of  space  and  time  which 
them.     In  America  we  are  the  possessors  of  a  gr 
empire — but    we    live    as    if   this    were    a    crow, 
island   like    England,    where   our   civilization    ca 
from.     Our  streets  are  narrow  and  our  cities  c> 
gested.     We  live  in  houses  crushed  up  against  i 
another  or  in  apartments,  layer  on  layer,  each  fa 
ily  a  little  shut-in  cell,  self-centered  and  narro- 
private.     Russia  is  also  a  great  empire;  but  th 
the  people   live   as    if   it   were  one.      In   Petrog; 
some   streets   are  a   quarter-mile   broad,   and   th 
are    squares    three-quarters   of   a   mile   across, 
buildings  whose  facades  run  on  uninterrupted 
half  a  mile.     Houses  are  always  open ;  people 
always  visiting  each  other  at   all  hours  of  the  i 
and   night.      Food   and    tea    and   conversation 
interminably.     Every  one  acts  just  as  he  feels  ] 
acting  and  says  just  what  he  wants  to.     There 
no    particular   times    for    getting    up    or    going 
bed  or  eating  dinner ;  and  there  is  no  conventio 
way  of  murdering  a  man  or  of  making  love, 
most    people    a    Dostoievsky    novel    reads    like 
chronicle  of  an  insane  asylum  ;  but  that,  I  think 
because    the    Russians    are    not    restrained    by 
traditions    and    conventions    that    rule    the    so< 
conduct  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

We  saw  something  of   life  in  a   Russian  hou 
hold :     samovars     perpetually     steaming,     serva 
shuffling   in   and   out   with    fresh    water   and   fn 
tea-leaves,   laughing   and  joining   in   the  perpet     ''■  "V 
clatter  of  conversation.     There  came  and  went 
unbroken  stream  of  relatives,  friends,  comparat     * 
strangers.      There   was   always   tea,   always  a   Ic 
sideboard  heaped  with  zakouska,  always  a  hund;     '^'^,  i 
little  groups  telling  stories,  loudly  arguing,  laui     •'  S 
ing    uproariously,    always    little    parties    of    ca: 
players.      Meals    occurred    whenever    anybody    t 
hungry — or    rather,    there    was    a    perpetual    m     Hit; 
going  on.     Some  went  to  bed,  others  rose  aftei     kj,, 
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sleep    and   had   breakfast.     Day   and   night    it 
seemed  to  stop. 
iad    in    Petroirrad    we   knew    some    people    who 
*'    aived    callers    between    eleven    o'clock    at    nigh  t 
*'jj|^<    I  dawn.      Then   they   went  to   bed  and   did   not 
^    t.  up  again  until  evening.     For  three  years  they 
't   seen   daylight — except   in   the   white   nighL-^ 
turn  me  r. 


H?ifhe  Glorious  Battle 
of  Mons 

^^b)escnption   of  the  Struggle   and 
Retreat,  by  Conan  Doyle 


^  v.i  !f 


l:i 


4  ^EUHAPS  the  most  glorious  episode  in  the  war 
■i  ^  so  far,  from  the  British  standpoint,  has  been 
'^  the  Battle  of  Mons.  The  slow,  grudginK 
'  reat  of  the  British  held  back  the  sweeping  Ger- 
'■^  n  right,  and  saved  Paris.     More  important  than 

■  r  victory,  the  retreat  from  Mons  was  the  fore- 
^  iner  of  the,  victory  at  tht  Marne.  The  best 
^  ry  of  Mons  that  has  yet  appeared  is  from  the 

1   of    Sir   Arthur    Conan    Doyle   in    Everybody's. 
^.    writes : 

''^  The  bulk  of  the  British  Expeditionary  Force 
'  »ed  over  to  France  under  the  cover  of  darkness 
^  the  nights  of  August  12th  and  13th,  1914.  The 
''  vement,  which  included  the  greater  part  of  three 
ny  corps  and  a  cavalry  division,  necessitated 
'■'.  •  transportation  of  approximately  one  hundred 
1!"  lusand  men,  fifteen  thousand  horses,  and  four 
'i!  ndred  guns.  It  is  doubtful  if  so  large  a  host 
'^  1  ever  moved  by  water  in  so  short  a  time  in  all 
'  '.  annals  of  military  history. 
«  There    was    drama    in    the    secrecy    and    celerity 

■  the  affair.  Two  canvas  walls,  converging  into 
runnel,  screened  the  approaches  to  Southampton 
!ck.        All    beyond    was    darkness    and    mystery. 

wn   this   fatal   funnel   passed   the   flower  of    the 

ith  of  Britain,  and  their  folk  saw  them  no  more. 

ey  had  embarked  upon  the  great  adventure   of 

f  German  War.     The  crowds  in  the  streets  saw 

last  serried   files   vanish   into   the   darkness   of 

docks,    heard    the    measured    tramp    upon    the 

ne  quays   dying  farther  away   in  the  silence  of 

night,  until  at  last  all  was  still,  and  the  great 

■;  amers  were  pushing  out  into  the  darkness. 

^o    finer   force   for   technical   eflficiency,    and   no 

ly  of  men  more  hot-hearted  in  their  keen  desire 

servo  their  country,  have  ever  left  the  shores  of 

itain.      It   is  a  conservative  estimate  to  say  that 

thin    four    months    half    of    their    number    were 

her    dead   or    in    the    hospitals.      They    were    des- 

great  glory,  and  for  that  great  loss  which 

I'.'asure  of  their  glory. 

I jt:i.iLi.d    pedestrians,    upon    the    beaches    of    the 

lithern  towns,  have  recorded  their  impression  of 

'fit     :i  mazing    spectacle.       In    the    clear    summer 

'         fu*    wall    of    transports    seemed    to    stretch 

n  izon     to     horizon.      Guardian     war-ships 

nkeu    the    mighty    column,     while    swift    lights, 

i  loting    across    the    surface    of    the    sea,    showed 

ere  the  torpedo-boats  and  submarines  were  nos- 

;   and   ferreting    for    any    possible    enemy.      But 

•  away,  hundreds  of  miles  to  the  north,  lay  the 

d   protection    of    the    flotilla,    where   the   smooth 

ters    of    the    Heligoland    bight    were    broken    by 

!  sudden   rise   and  dip   of  the  blockading   peris- 


rhis  was  the  first  army  which  set  forth  to 
ance.  Prussian  bravery,  capacity,  and  organiz- 
j  power  had  a  high  reputation  among  us,  and 
;  wc  awaited  the  result  with  every  confidence, 
the  odds  of  numbers  were  not  overwhelming. 
was  generally  known  that  during  the  period  of 
[•  John  French's  command  the  training  oi  the 
tops  had  greatly  progressed,  and  many  of  the 
;n,  with  nearly  all  the  senior  officers,  had  had 
periL'nce  in  the  arduous  campaign  of  South 
rica.  They  could  also  claim  those  advantages 
lich  volunteer  troops  may  hope  to  have  over 
i^cripts.  At  the  same  time  there  was  no  tend- 
V  ' "  underrate  the  earnest  patriotism  of  our 
'••'".  :its,  and  we  were  well  aware  that  even  the 
jjiuiuus  Socialists  who  filled  their  ranks  were 
laded,  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  that  the 
rland  was  really  attacked,  and  were  whole- 
artcd  in   its   defence. 

The  crossing  was  safely  effected.     It  has  always 
en  the  traditional  privilege  of  the  British  public 
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Don't  Live  in  the  Kitchen 


Intelligent  regard  for  the  health  and  happiness  of  the  family  has 
led  to  a  closer  study  of  foods  and  hygiene — and  this  has  made 
the  kitchen  a  brighter  place  than  it  used  to  be.  But  you  don't 
want  to  live  in  the  kitchen.     Serve 
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to  srrumble  at  their  public  servants,  and  to  speak 
of  "muddling  through"  to  victory.  No  doubt  the 
criticism  has  often  been  deserved.  But  on  this 
occasion  the  supcrvisinp:  general  in  command,  the 
British  War  OfTice.  and  the  Naval  Transport  De- 
partment all  rose  to  a  supreme  degree  of  excel- 
lence. The  details  were  meticulously  correct.  With- 
out the  loss  of  man,  horse,  or  gun,  the  soldiers 
who  had  seen  the  sun  set  in  Hampshire  saw  it  rise 
in  Picardy  or  in  Normandy. 

Boulogne  and  Havre  were  the  chief  ports  ot 
disembarkation,  but  many,  including  the  cavalry, 
went  up  the  Seine  and  came  ashore  at  Rouen. 
The  soldiers  everywhere  received  a  rapturous  wel- 
come from  the  populace,  which  they  returned  by  a 
cheerful  sobriety  of  behavior.  The  admirable  pre- 
cepts as  to  wine  and  women,  set  forth  in  Lord 
Kitchener's  parting  orders  to  the  Army,  seem  to 
have  been  most  scrupulously  observed.  It  is  no 
slight  upon  the  gallantry  of  France — the  very  home 
of  gallantry — if  it  be  said  that  she  profited  greatly 
at  this  strained,  over-anxious  time  by  the  arrival 
of  these  boisterous  oversea  Allie?.  The  tradition  of 
British  solemnity  has  been  forever  killed  by  these 
jovial  invaders.  The  dusty,  poplar-lined  roads 
resounded  with  their  songs,  and  the  quiet  Picardy 
villages  reechoed  their  thunderous  assurances  as 
to  the  state  of  their  hearts. 

All  France  broke  into  a  smile  at  the  sight  of 
them,  and  it  was  at  a  moment  when  a  smile  meant 
much  to  France. 

The  general  plan  of  campaign  was  naturally  in 
the  hands  of  General  JofFre,  since  he  was  in  com- 
mand of  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  Allied 
Force.  It  has  been  admitted  in  France  that  the 
original  dispositions  might  be  open  to  criticism, 
since  a  number  of  the  French  troops  had  engaged 
themselves  in  Alsace  and  Lorraine  to  the  weak- 
ening of  the  line  of  battle  in  the  north,  where  the 
fate  of  Paris  was  to  be  decided.  It  is  small  profit 
to  a  nation  to  injure  its  rival  ever  so  grievously 
in  the  toe  when  it  is  itself  in  imminent  danger 
of  being  stabbed  to  the  heart. 

A  further  change  in  plan  had  been  caused  by 
the  intense  sympathy  felt  both  by  the  French  and 
the  British  for  the  gallant  Belgians,  who  had  done 
so  much  and  gained  so  many  valuable  days  for  the 
Allies.  It  was  felt  that  it  would  be  unchivahous 
not  to  advance  and  do  what  was  possible  to  relieve 
the  intolerable  pressure  which  was  crushing  them. 
It  was  resolved,  therefore,  to  abandon  the  plan 
which  had  been  formed,  by  which  the  Germans 
should  be  led  as  far  as  possible  from  their  base, 
and  to  attack  them  at  once. 

For  this  purpose  the  French  army  changed  its 
whole  dispositions,  which  had  been  formed  on  the 
idea  of  an  attack  from  the  east,  and  advanced 
over  the  Belgian  frontier,  getting  into  touch  with 
the  enemy  at  Namur  and  Chari^roi,  so  as  to  secure 
the  passages  of  the  Sambre.  Tt  was  in  fulfilling 
its  part  as  the  left  of  the  Allied  line  that  on 
August  18th  and  19th  the  British  troops  began  to 
move  northward   into  Belgium. 

On  the  morning  of  Sunday.  August  23rd.  all  the 
troops  were  in  position.  The  Fifth  Brigade  of 
Cavalry  (Chetwode's)  lay  out  upon  the  right  front 
at  Binche,  but  the  remainder  of  the  cavalry  was 
brought  to  a  point  about  five  miles  behind  the 
center  of  the  line,  so  as  to  be  able  to  reinforce 
either  flank.  The  first  blood  of  the  land  campaign 
had  been  drawn  upon  August  22nd,  outside  Soig- 
nies,  when  a  reconnoitering  squadron  of  the  Fourth 
Dragoon  Guards,  under  Captain  Hornby,  charged 
and  overthrew  a  body  of  the  Fourth  German 
Cuirassiers,  bringing  back  some  prisoners.  The 
Twentieth  Hussars  had  enjoytd  a  similar  experi- 
ence.    It  was  a  small  but  happy  omen. 

The  forces  which  now  awaited  the  German  at- 
tack numbered  about  eighty-six  thousand  men, 
who  may  be  roughly  divided  into  seventy-six  thou- 
sand infantry,  ten  thousand  cavalry,  and  three 
hundred  and  twelve  guns. 

Sir  John  French  was  preparing  for  an  attack 
upon  his  right  flank.  From  all  his  information  the 
enemy  was  to  the  north  and  to  the  east  of  him, 
so  that  if  they  set  about  turning  his  position  it 
nxust  be  from  the  Charleroi  direction.  Hence  his 
right  wing  was  laid  back  at  an  angle  to  the  rest 
of  his  line,  and  the  only  cavalry  which  he  kept  in 
advance  was  thrown  out  to  Binche,  in  front  of  this 
flank.  The  rest  of  the  cavalry  was  on  the  day  of 
battle  drawn  in  behind  the  center  of  the  army; 
but  as  danger  began  to  develop  upon  the  left 
flank  it  was  sent  across  in  that  direction,  so  that 
on  the  morning  of  the  24th  it  was  at  Thulin,  at 
the  westward  end  of  the  line. 

The  line  of  the  canal  was  a  most  tempting  posi- 
tion to  defend  from  Conde  to  Mons,  for  it  ran  as 
straight  as  a  Roman  road  across  the  path  of  an 
invader.     But  it  was  very  different  at  Mons  itself. 


Here  it  formed  a  most  awkward  loop.  A  glance 
at  the  diagram  will  show  this  formation.  It  was 
impossible  to  leave  it  undefended,  and  yet  troops 
who  held  it  were  evidently  subjected  to  a  flanking 
artillery  fire  from  each  side.  The  canal  here  wai 
also  crossed  by  at  least  three  substantial  road 
bridges  and  one  railway  bridge.  This  section  of 
the  defence  was  under  the  immediate  direction  of 
General  Smith-Dorrien. 

Having  reached  their  ground,  the  troops,  with 
no  realization  of  immediate  danger,  proceeded  to 
make  shallow  trenches.  Their  bands  had  not  bsen 
brought  to  the  front,  but  the  universal  singinjr 
from  one  end  of  the  line  to  the  other  showed  that 
the  men  were  in  excellent  spirits.  Cheering  news 
had  come  in  from  the  cavalry,  detachments  of 
which,  as  already  stated,  had  ridden  out  as  far  as 
Soignies,  meeting  advance  patrols  of  the  enemy 
and  coming  back  with  prisoners  and  trophies.  The 
guns  were  drawn  up  in  concealed  positions  within 
half  a  mile  of  the  line  of  battle. 

All  was  now  ready,  and  officers  could  be  seen 
on  every  elevation  peering  northward  through  their 
glasses  for  the  first  sign  of  the  enemy.  It  was  a 
broken  country,  with  large  patches  of  woodland 
and  green  spaces  between.  There  were  numerous 
slag-heaps  from  old  mines,  with  here  and  there  a 
factory,  and  here  and  there  a  private  dwelling,  but 
the  sappers  had  endeavored  in  the  short  time  to 
clear  a  field  of  fire  for  the  infantry. 

Thrilling  with  anticipation,  the  men  waited  for 
their  own  first  entrance  upon  the  stupendous 
drama.  They  were  already  wearj'  and  footsore, 
for  they  had  all  done  at  least  two  days  of  forced 
marching,  and  the  burden  of  the  pack,  the  rifle, 
and  the  hundred  anf  fifty  rounds  per  man  was  no 
light  one.  They  lay  snugly  in  iheir  trenches  under 
the  warm  August  sun  and  waited.  It  was  a 
Sunday,  and  more  than  one  have  recorded  in 
their  letters  how,  in  that  hour  of  tension,  their 
thoughts  turned  to  the  old  home  church  and  the 
mellow  call  of  the  village  bells. 

A  hovering  aeroplane  has  just  slid  down  with 
the  news  that  the  roads  from  the  north  were  alive 
with  the  advancing  Germans,  but  the  estimate 
of  the  aviator  placed  them  at  two  corps  and  a 
division  of  cavalry.  This  coincided  roughly  with 
the  accounts  brought  in  by  the  scouts,  and.  what 
was  more  important,  with  the  forecast  of  General 
J  off  re. 

Secure  in  the  belief  that  he  was  flanked  upon  one 
side  by  the  5th  French  army,  and  on  the  other 
by  a  screen  of  French  cavalry,  while  his  front  was 
approached  by  a  force  not  appreciably  larger  than 
his  own.  General  French  had  no  cause  for  uneasi- 
ness. Had  his  airmen  taken  a  wider  sweep  to  the 
north  and  west,  or  had  the  French  commander, 
among  his  many  pressing  preoccupations,  been  able 
to  give  an  earlier  warning  to  his  British  colleague, 
the  trenches  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  abandon- 
ed before  a  gray  coat  had  appeared,  and  the  whole 
army  brought  swiftly  to  a  position  of  strategi  al 
safety. 

Even  now,  as  they  waited  expectantly  for  ihn 
enemy,  a  vast  steel  trap  was  closing  up  for  their 
destruction. 

Let  us  take  a  glance  at  what  was  going  on  ov^r 
that  northern  horizon.  A  day  or  two  earlier,  thr 
American,  Powell  had  seen  something  of  the 
mighty  right  swing  which  was  to  end  the  combat. 
Invited  to  a  conference  with  a  German  general 
who  was  pursuing  the  national  policy  of  soothing 
the  United  States  until  her  own  turn  should  come 
round.  Mr.  Powell  left  Brussels,  and  chanced  to 
meet  Von  Kluck's  legions  upon  their  western  and 
southerly  trek.  He  described  with  great  force  the 
effect  upon  his  mind  of  those  endless  gray  columns, 
all  flowing  in  the  same  direction,  double  files  of 
infantry  on  either  side  of  the  road,  and  endless 
guns,  motor-cars,  cavalry,  and  transport  between. 
The  men,  as  he  describes  them,  were  all  in  the 
prime  of  life,  and  equipped  with  everything  which 
years  of  forethought  could  de\  ise.  He  was  dazed 
and  awed  b^lhe  tremendous  procession,  its  majesty 
and  its  self-evident  efficiency.  Tt  is  no  wonder,  for 
he  was  looking  at  the  chosen  legions  of  the  most 
wonderful  army  that  the  world  had  ever  seen — 
an  army  which  represented  the  last  possible  word 
on  the  material  and  mechanical  side  of  war. 

High  in  the  van  a  Taube  aeroplane  pointed  the 
path   for  the  German   hordes. 

A  day  or  two  before,  two  American  correspond- 
ents. Mr.  Irvin  Cobb  and  Mr.  Harding  Davis,  had 
seen  the  same  great  army  as  it  streamed  westward 
through  Louvain  and  Brussels.  They  graphically 
describe  how  for  three  consecutive  days  and  the 
greater  part  of  three  nights  they  poured  past, 
giving  the  impression  of  unconquerable  energy 
and  eflficieney.  young,  enthusiastic,  wonderfully 
equipped. 


"Either  we  shall  go  forward  or  we  die.  We  do 
not  expect  to  fall  back  ever.  If  the  generals  would 
let  them,  the  men  would  run  to  Paris  instead  of 
walking  there."  So  spoke  one  of  the  leaders  of  that 
huge  invading  host,  the  main  part  of  which  was 
now  heading  straight  for  the  British   line. 

A  second  part,  unseen  and  unsuspected,  were 
working  round  by  Tournai  to  the  west,  hurrying 
hard  to  strike  in  upon  the  British  flank  and  rear. 
The  German  is  a  great  marcher  as  well  as  a  great 
fighter,  and  the  average  rate  of  progress  was  not 
less  than  thirty  miles  a  day. 

It  was  after  ten  o'clock  when  scouting  cavalry 
was  observed  falling  back.  Then  the  distant  sound 
of  a  gun  was  heard,  and  a  few  seconds  later  a 
shell  burst  some  hundreds  of  yards  behind  the 
British  lines.  The  British  guns  one  by  one  roared 
into  action.  A  cloud  of  smoke  rose  along  the  line 
of  the  woods  in  front  from  the  bursting  shrapnel, 
but  nothing  could  be  seen  of  the  German  gunners. 
The  defending  guns  were  also  well  concealed. 
Here  and  there,  from  observation  points  upon 
buildings  and  slag-heaps,  the  controllers  of  the 
batteries  were  able  to  indicate  targets  and  regis- 
ter hits  unseen  by  the  gunners  themselves.  The 
fire  grew  warmer  and  warmer  as  fresh  batteries 
dashed  up  and  unlimbered  on  either  side.  The 
noise  was  horrible,  but  no  enemy  had  been  seen 
by  the  infantry,  and  little  damage  done. 

But  now  an  ill-omened  bird  flew  over  the  British 
line?.  Far  aloft  across  the  deep  blue  sky  skimmed 
the  dark  Taube,  curved,  turned,  and  sailed  north- 
ward again.  It  had  marked  the  shells  bursting 
beyond  the  trenches.  In  an  instant,  by  some  devil- 
ish cantrip  of  sijjnal  or  wireless,  it  had  set  the 
range  right.  A  rain  of  shells  roared  and  crashed 
along  the  lines  of  the  shallow  trenches. 

The  injuries  were  not  yet  numerous,  but  they 
were  inexpressibly  ghastly.  Men  who  had  hardly 
seen  worse  than  a  cut  finger  in  their  lives  gazed 
with  horror  at  the  gross  mutilation  around  them. 
"One  dared  not  look  sideways,"  said  one  of  them. 
Stretcher-bearers  bent  and  heaved  while  wet,  limp 
forms  were  hoisted  upward  by  their  comrades. 
Officers  gave  short,  sharp  words  of  encouragement 
or  advice. 

The  minutes  seemed  very  long,  and  still  the 
shells  came  raining  down.  The  men  shoved  the 
five-fold  clips  down  into  their  magazines  and  wait- 
ed with  weary  patience.  A  senior  officer,  peering 
over  the  end  of  a  trench,  leaned  tensely  forward 
and  rested  his  glasses  upon  the  grassy  lip  along 
the  line  of  crouching  men.  Heads  were  poked  up 
here  and  there  above  the  line  of  broken  earth. 
Soon,  in  spite  of  the  crashing  shells  overhead, 
there   was   a   fringe  of   peering   faces. 

And  there  at  last,  in  front  of  them,  was  the 
German  enemy.  After  all  these  centuries,  Briton 
and  Teuton  faced  each  other  at  last  for  the  test 
of  battle. 

A  stylist  among  letter-writers  had  described  that 
oncoming  swarm  as  gray  clouds  drifting  over  green 
fields.  They  had  deployed  under  cover  while  the 
batteries  were  preparing  their  path,  and  now  over 
an  extended  front  to  the  northwest  of  Mons  they 
were  breaking  out  from  the  woods  and  coming 
rapidly  onward.  The  men  fidgeted  with  their 
triggers,  but  no  order  came  to  fire.  The  officers 
were  gazing  with  professional  interest  and  surprise 
at  the  German  formations. 

Were  these  the  tactics  of  the  army  which  had 
claimed  to  be  the  most  scientific  in   Europe? 

British  observers  had  seen  it  in  peace  time,  and 
had  conjectured  that  it  was  a  screen  for  some 
elaborate  tactics  held  up  for  the  day  of  battle. 
Yet  here  they  were,  ad.ancing  in  what  in  old 
Soudan  days  used  to  be  described  as  the  twenty-acre 
formation,  against  the  best  riflemen  in  Europe. 
It  was  not  even  a  shoulder-to-shoulder  column,  but 
a  mere  crowd  shredding  out  in  the  front  and  dense 
to  the  venr.  There  was  nothing  to  the  swiftly- 
weaving  lines,  the  rushes  of  alternate  companies, 
the  twinkle  and  flicker  of  a  modern  attack.  It 
was  medieval,  and  yet  it  was  impressive,  also, 
in  its  immediate  display  of  numbers  and  the  pon- 
derous insistence  of  its  onward  flow. 

The  men,  still  fingering  tlieir  triggers,  gazed 
expectantly  at  their  officers,  who  measured  intently 
the  distance  of  the  approaching  swarms.  The 
Germans  had  already  begun  to  fire  in  a  desultory 
fashion.  Shrapnel  was  bursting  thickly  along  the 
liead  of  their  column,  but  they  were  coming 
steadily  onward.  Suddenly  a  roiling  wave  of  in- 
dependent firing  broke  out  from  the  British  posi- 
tion. At  some  portions  of  the  line  the  enemy  were 
at  eight  hundred,  at  others  at  one  thousand  yards. 
The  men.  happy  in  having  something  definite  to 
do,  snuggled  down  earnestly  to  their  work  and 
fired  swiftly  but  deliberately  into  the  approaching 
masp.     Rifles,  machine  guns,  and  field-pieces  were 
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all  roaring  toKethej:.  while  the  incessant  crash  of 
the  shells  overhead  added  to  the  infernal  uproar. 
Men  lost  all  sense  of  time  as  they  thrust  clip  after 
clip    into    their    rifles. 

The  Gorman  swarms  stapgered  on  bravely  under 
the  leaden  sleet.  Then  they  halted,  vacillated,  and 
finally  thinned,  shredded  out,  and  drifted  backward 
like  a  Kray  fog  torn  by  a  gale.  The  woods  ab- 
sorbed them  once  again,  while  the  rain  of  shells 
upon  the  British  trenches  became  thicker  and 
more   deadly. 

There  was  a  lull  in  the  infantry  attack,  and  the 
British,  peering  from  their  shelters,  surveyed  with 
a  grim  satisfaction  the  patches  and  smudges  of 
SSI-ay  which  showed  the  elfect  of  their  fire.  But 
The  rest  was  not  a  long  one.  With  fine  courage 
!)ie  German  battalions  reformed  under  the  shelter 
of  the  trees,  with  fresh  troops  from  the  rear 
pushed  forward  to  stiffen  the  shaken  lines. 

"Hold  your  fire!"  was  the  order  that  ran  down 
tlie  ranks.  With  the  confidence  bred  of  experience, 
tlie  men  waited  and  still  waited,  till  the  very  fea- 
tures of  the  Germans  couJd  be  distinguished.  Then 
once  more  the  deadly  fire  rippled  down  the  line, 
the  masses  shredded  and  dissolved,  and  the  fugi- 
tives hurried  to  the  woods.  Then  came  the  pause 
under  shell-fire,  and  then  once  again  the  emergence 
of  the  infantry,  the  attack,  the  check,  and  the  re- 
coil. Such  were  the  general  characteristics  of  the 
action  at  Mons  over  a  large  portion  ol"  the  British 
lino— that  portion  which  extended  along  the  actual 
(■our>e  of  the  canal. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  there 
was  a  monotony  of  attack  and  defense  over  the 
whole  of  the  British  position.  A  large  part  of  the 
force,  including  the  whole  of  the  First  Army  Corps, 
was  threatened  rather  than  seriously  engaged,  while 
the  opposite  end  of  the  line  was  also  out  of  the 
main  track  of  the  storm.  It  beat  most  dangerously, 
a^  had  been  foreseen,  upon  the  troops  to  the  imme- 
diate west  and  north  of  Mons,  and  especially  upon 
those  which  defended  the  impossible  peninsula 
formed  by  the  loop  of  the  canal.  It  has  also  been 
already  explained  that  the  German  artillery  could 
enfilade  the  peninsula  from  each  side,  making 
the  defense  most  dillicult. 

The  first  rush  of  German  troops  came  between 
eleven  and  twelve  o'clock,  across  the  Aubourg  Sta- 
tion Bridge.  It  was  so  screened  up  to  the  moment 
of  the  advance  that  neither  the  rifles  nor  the  ma- 
chine guns  of  the  Middlesex  could  stop  it.  It  is 
an  undoubted  fact  that  this  rush  was  preceded  by 
a  great  crowd  of  women  and  children,  through 
which  the  leading  files  of  the  Germans  could  hardly 
bo  seen. 

At  the  same  tinie,  or  very  shortly  afterward,  the 
other  two  bridges  were  forced  in  a  similar  manner, 
but  the  Germans  in  all  three  cases,  as  they  reached 
the  farther  side,  were  unable  to  make  any  rapid 
headway  against  the  British  fire,  though  they 
made  the  position  untenable  for  the  troops  in 
trenches    between    the   bridges. 

By  the  late  afternoon  of  August  23rd  the  general 
position  was  grave,  but  not  critical.  The  enemy 
had  lost  very  heavily,  wjiile  the  men  in  the  trenches 
were  in  comparison  unscathed.  Here  and  there, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  Germans  had  obtained  a 
lodgment  in  the  British  position,  especially  at  the 
-rilient  which  had  always  appeared  to  be  impossible 
1.1  hold,  but,  on  the  other  band,  the  greater  part 
'•:'  the  army,  including  the  whole  First  Corps,  had 
r.iit  yet  been  seriously  engaged,  and  there  wei-e 
(tserve  brigades  in  the  immediate  rear  of  the 
fighting  line  who  could  be  trusted  to  make  good 
uny  gap   in   the  ranks  before  them.     The  German 

'illery  fire  was  heavy  and  well-directed,  but  the 
ilirh  batteries  had  held  their  own. 

Such  was  the  position  when,  about  five  p.m..  a 

U'legram    from    General    Joffre    was    put    into    Sir 

John    French's   hand,  which  must   have  brought  a 

;  rig  to  his  heart.     From  it  he  learned  that  all  his 

■  ■vk    had   been    in    vain,   and   that   far    from   con- 

iiding  for  victory  he  would  be  fortunate  if  he 
saved   himself  from   utter  defeat. 

There  were  two  pieces  of  information  in  this 
fatal  message,  and  each  was  disastrous.  The  first 
announced  that  instead  of  two  German  corps 
who,  he  had  reason  to  think,  were  in  front  of 
him,  there  were  four — the  third,  fourth,  seventh, 
and  fourth  reserve  corps — forming,  with  the  second 
and  fourth  cavalry  divisions,  a  force  of  nearly 
two  hundred  thousand  men,  while  the  second  corps 
were  bringing  another  forty  thousand  round  his 
left    flank    from    the    direction    of    Tournai. 

The  second  item  was  even  more  serious.  Instead 
of  being  buttressed  up  with  French  troops  on 
either  side  of  him,  he  learned  that  the  Germans 
had  burst  the  line  of  the  Sambre,  and  that  the 
!  rcnch  armies  on  his  right  were  already  in  full 
I  itreat.  while  nothing  substantial  lay  upon  his 
left.   It  was  a  most  perilous   position.      The   British 


The  Dish  that  Belongs  to  June 

Puffed  Wheat  und  Rice — the  bubble  grains — seem  to  belong  to 
summer.     They  are  light  and  airy,  dainty  and  inviting. 

Summer  brings  flower-decked  breakfast  tables,  and  Puffed  Grains 
seem  to  fit  there.  Summer  brings  berries,  and  Puffed  Grains  mixed 
with  them  make  them  doubly  delightful. 

Summer  brings  dairy  suppers.  And  these  airy  tit-bits,  flaky, 
toasted  and  crisp,  are  the  morsels  to  float  in  milk. 

Playtime  Bonbons  Mealtime  Foods 

These  are  both  foods  and  confections.  Keep  a  package  of  them  salted,  or 
doused  with  melted  butter,  for  the  children  to  carry  at  play. 

Use  them  in  place  of  nut  meats,  in  candy  making,  on  a  frosted  cake,  or 
as  garnish  for  ice  cream. 

Almost  every  hour  of  the  day,  from  breakfast  to  bedtime,  brings  some  use 
for  Puffed  Grains.  People  consume,  at  this  time  of  the  year,  a  million  pack- 
ages   weekly. 


Puffed  Wheat 
Puffed  Rice 


"r"  12c 
15c 


Far 
West 


CiinsiiU'r  Puffed  Grains,  above  all  else, 
as  scientific  foods.  They,  are  Prof.  An- 
derson's invention.  Every  food  cell  is 
exploded.  Every  granule  Is  made 
digestible.     Every  atom  feeds. 

They  are  not  mere  tit-bits — not  mere 
palate  -  rleasers.       They     are     made     to 


make  whole  grains  wholly  digestible. 
They  are  made  to  avoid  any  tax  on  the 
stomach. 

Why  serve  these  grains  in  a  lesser 
form,  when  everyone  prefers  thi')ii 
puffed  ? 


The  Quaker  Qats  G>mpany 

SOLE  MAKERS 

Peterborough,  Ont.  Saskatoon,  Sask. 
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force  lay  exposed  and  unsupported  amid  convergr- 
inK  foes  who  far  outnumbered  it  in  men  and  KUns. 

What  was  the  profit  of  one  day  of  successful 
defense  if  the  morrow  might  dawn  upon  a  British 
Sedan  ?  There  was  only  one  course  of  action,  and 
Sir  John  decided  upon  it  in  the  instant,  bitter  as 
the  decision  must  have  been.  The  army  must  be 
extricated  from  the  battle  and  fall  back  until  it 
resumed  touch  with  its  Allies. 

But  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  disengage  so  large  an 
army  which  is  actually  in  action  and  hard-pressed 
by  a  numerous  and  enterprising  enemy.  The  front 
was  extensive,  and  the  lines  of  retreat  were  limited. 
That  the  operation  was  carried  out  in  an  orderly 
fashion  is  a  testimony  to  the  skill  of  the  general, 
the  talents  of  the  commanders,  and  the  discipline 
of  the  units.  If  it  had  been  done  at  once  and  sim- 
ultaneously, it  would  certainly  have  been  the  signal 
for  a  vigorous  German  advance  and  a  possible  dis- 
aster. The  positions  were  therefore  held,  though 
no  efforts  were  made  to  retake  those  points  where 
the  enemy  effected  a  lodgment.  There  was  no  pos- 
sible use  in  wasting  troops  in  regaining  positions 
which  would  in  no  case  be  held.  As  dusk  fell,  a 
dusk  which  was  lightened  by  the  glare  of  burning 
villages,  some  of  the  regiments  began  slowly  to 
draw  off  to  the  rear.     In  the  early  morning  of  the 


24th  the  definite  order  to  retire  was  conveyed  to 
the  corps  commanders,  while  immediate  measures 
were  taken  to  withdraw  the  impedimenta  and  to 
clear  the  roads. 

Thus  began  that  retreat  in  which  a  small  army 
successfully  shook  itself  clear  from  the  long  and 
close  pursuit  of  a  remarkable  gallant,  mobile,  and 
numerous  enemy — a  retreat  which  will  surely  live 
in  military  history  as  a  remarkable  example  of 
an  army  retaining  its  cohesion  and  morale  in  the 
presence  of  an  overpowering  adversary,  who  could 
never  either  cut  them  off  or  break  in  their  rear 
guard. 

The  action  of  Mons  upon  August  23rd,  interesting 
for  its  own  sake,  is  more  so  as  being  the  first  clash 
between  the  British  and  German  armies.  .  Each 
army  had  for  the  first  time  an  opportunity  of  form- 
ing a  critical  estimate  of  the  other.  German 
officers  have  admitted  with  soldierly  frankness  that 
the  efficiency  of  the  British  came  to  them  as  a 
revelation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  British  bore 
away  a  very  clear  conviction  of  the  excellence  of 
the  German  artillery  and  of  the  plodding  bravery 
of  the  German  infantry,  together  with  a  great  re- 
assurance as  to  their  own  capacity  to  hold  their 
own  at  any  reasonable  odds.  , 


The  Weather  and  the  Sky 


How  the  Two  Are  Associated  in  the 

Mind  and  the  Legends  That 

Have  Grovm  Up 


THE  weather  is  one  of  the  chief  points  of  in- 
terest for  members  of  the  human  race.  It 
upsets  our  plans,  governs  to  no  small  extent 
our  daily  habits  and.  with  some  people  of  a  tem- 
peramental disposition,  sways  our  moods.  There 
is  a  real  and  constant  interest  in  the  sky  for 
everyone.  Legends,  superstitions,  couplets,  have 
crept  into  the  association  of  the  weather  and  the 
sky  and  a  delightfully  readable  article  has  been 
written  on  the  subject  by  Walter  Prichard  Eaton 
in  Harper's  Magazine.     He  says : 

It  is  surprising  what  a  large  number  of  us 
never  see  the  sky,  never  see  it  intimately,  that  is 
to  say,  if  such  a  word  may  be  applied  to  our  re- 
lations with  immensity.  Dwellers  in  cities  or 
towns,  travelers  of  illuminated  highways,  we  never 
hobnob  with  Orion  nor  feel  the  earth  ball  swing- 
ing east  below  the  still  procession  of  the  stars. 
We  make  our  plans  for  the  morrow,  when  they 
depend  on  the  weather,  not  by  consulting  the 
heavens,  but  the  newspaper.  The  sunset  means 
little  to  us,  and  the  sunrise  we  never  see.  A  high 
flotilla  of  little  windclouds  on  a  summer  day,  a 
vast  Himalaya  of  cumuli  piled  against  the  blue, 
a  scudding  cloud-wrack  where  the  moon  rides  like 
a  golden  galleon  in  a  heavy  sea,  the  great  down- 
ward swoop  of  the  Milky  Way,  are  magnificent 
handiworks  of  space  we  do  not  know,  meaningless 
and  unobserved.  Poor  bond-slaves  to  your  canyon 
walls  and  municipal  illumination,  we  yet  walk  in 
our  pride  and  have  quaint  pity  for  the  plainsman, 
the  sailor  ringed  by  the  vast  horizon,  the  Yankee 
farmer  who  watches  the  clouds  after  sunrise,  the 
action  of  the  mist  curtain  on  the  mountainside,  to 
see  if  he  shall  cut  his  hay  that  morning.  Yet 
those  of  us  who  dwell  in  the  open  have  our  pride, 
too,  and  our  pity  for  those  who  do  not  know  how 
the  firmament  showeth  His  handiwork,  those  to 
whom  the  simple  question,  "Well,  what's  it  going 
to  do  to-morrow"  is  not  fraught  with  profound 
importance. 

The  moon  is  vastly  important.  Not  only  was 
it  once  supposed  that  all  crops,  especially  onions 
and  beans,  did  better  when  planted  in  the  old  of 
the  moon  (the  beans,  otherwise,  as  I  recall, 
would  run  to  vine),  but  even  in  this  day  of  popu- 
larized science  you  will  hear  farmers  say,  as  they 
look  at  the  young  crescent,  "It's  goin'  to  be  a  dry 
month,"  or  "It's  goin*  to  be  a  wet  month."  In 
the  city  you  will  never  see  the  new  moon  ;  some  tall 
building  will  always  hide  it.  But  in  the  country, 
as  the  sunset  glow  is  dying  out,  as  the  bird  songs 
are  hushed  and  the  night  insects  have  not  begun 
their  antiphonal  chorus,  in  "the  still  time  of  the 
world,"  you  will  suddenly  become  aware  in  the 
west  of  that  sweetly  curved,  golden  crescent,  drop- 
ping down,   perhaps,   into  a   feathery  tree-top,  or 


hung  over  quiet  water,  or  poised  on  the  top  of 
a  pointed  fir.  It  was  "an  old  Injun  sign"  that  if 
you  can  hang  your  powder-horn  on  the  new  moon, 
it  is  going  to  be  a  dry  month.  If  you  can't,  it  will 
be  a  wet  one.  Doubtless  this  superstition  goes  back 
to  some  primitive  belief  that  rains  come  from  the 
moon.  If  the  crescent  were  tipped  up  enough  to 
hold  the  powder-horn  on  one  point,  it  meant  the 
crescent  would  hold  water,  too ;  otherwise,  the 
water  would  spill  out. 

The  skipper  of  the  Hesperus  was  wise  to  another 
belief  about  moon  signs. 

"Last  night  the  moon  had  a  silver   ring. 
To-night  no  moon  we  see." 

Therefore,  he  argued,  they  were  in  for  a  storm, 
and  events  certainly  proved  him  right.  It  has 
always  been  a  common  belief  that  a  ring  around 
the  moon  portends  bad  weather,  and  it  used  to  be 
further  added  that  the  number  of  stars  visible 
inside  the  moon  ring  indicate  the  number  of  days 
before  the  storm  will  come.  There  is  a  good  deal 
of  sense  to  this  belief,  of  course,  for  the  ring  means 
thick  atmosphere,  and  the  thicker  it  is,  the  fewer 
stars  will  be  visible  inside  it  (or,  for  that  matter, 
anywhere  else!).  The  moon  ring  is  still  used  by 
country  weather  prophets  as  a  basis  oi*  prediction, 
and  in  this  past  winter  I  have  several  times  seen 
it  prove  a  reliable  prognosticator  of  snow.  How- 
ever, I  believe  the  scientists  now  say  that  if  the 
storm  comes,  it  is  merely  a  coincidence. 

When  the  moon  is  riding  high  and  small  through 
a  driving  cloud-wrack,  the  farmer,  on  his  way  in 
from  his  last  trip  to  the  barn,  pauses  to  contem- 
plate it,  and  is  aware  of  the  curious  alternation  of 
moonlight  and  shadow  over  the  landscape,  almost 
like  slow  lightning  flashes  indefinitely  prolonged. 
The  distant  fields,  the  timbered  mountainside,  come 
into  dim  view,  and  then  slowly  they  are  obliterated 
again  as  a  dark  cloud  sweeps  across  the  moon, 
and  the  world  seems  to  shiver.  Then  the  farmer 
says  to  himself, 

"Open   and  shet, 
Is  a  sign  of  wet," 

and  looks  perhaps,  to  see  if  the  spout  is  adjusted 
over  the  rain-barrel,  or  thinks  of  the  hay  he  had 
to  leave  out  in  the  field.  Or  is  it  only  in  the 
morning  that  this  sign  holds?  Opinions  differ  in 
different  sections. 

Whether  "open  and  shet"  is  a  sign  of  wet  de- 
pends, of  course,  on  the  quality  of  the  clouds  and 
the  direction  of  the  wind,  whether  by  night  or 
morning,  and  to  read  these  more  intricate  sign3 
aright  was  the  province  once  of  the  weather  pro- 
phets. That  they  could  tell  so  unerringly,  as  many 
of  them  often  did,  whether  the  clouds  were  "wind 
clouds,"  or  were  shredded  off  from  some  storm 
that  would  not  advance  farther,  whether  they 
threatened  actual  precipitation,  or  whether  changes 
of  temperature  were  due  which  would  alter  the 
meteorological  conditions,  was  truly  a  remarkable 
proof  of  their  powers  of  obfervation  and  deduction. 
I  once  knew  an  old  woman  who  lived  under  the 
shadow  of  the  White  Mountains,  and  whose  in- 
stinct  for   weather   changes    was   almost   uncanny. 


She  did  not  have  barometrical  bones,  either,  as  so 
many  old  people  maintain  they  have.  Her  deduc- 
tions were  all  based  on  observation.  Once,  I  recall, 
she  was  taking  in  some  clothes  from  the  line  at 
ten  o'clock  at  night — a  still,  starlit  night  without 
a  cloud.  I  saw  her  shadow  bobbing  about  huge  and 
fantastic  on  the  barn  wall,  thrown  from  the  lan- 
tern she  carried  in  her  left  hand,  and  went  out  to 
ask  her  why  she  took  the  clothes  in. 

"There  wa'n't  a  cloud  in  the  sky  all  day,"  she 
said,  "and  to-night  the  mountain's  talkin'." 

I  listened  carefully,  and,  sure  enough,  in  the 
silence  I  could  hear,  three  thousand  feet  above 
us,  the  steady  rush  of  wind  through  the  stunted 
spruce  forest  at  timber-line.  Up  there  the  wind 
was  roaring,  then !  I  thought  of  Martineau's 
words,  that  the  noisy  hurricane  rushes  silently 
through  the  upper  spaces  where  there  is  nothing 
to  oppose  it — that  force  by  itself  is  silent.  There 
seemed  to  me  something  almost  Celtic,  too,  in  this 
old  Yankee  woman's  imagery.  And  her  predic- 
tion proved  correct;  the  next  day  came  a  deluge. 

In  this  connection.  I  wonder  how  many  boys 
used  to  do  what  we  lads  did  twenty-five  years 
ago  in  eastern  Ma^^sachusetts.  We  would  lay  our 
ears  to  the  telegraph-poles,  and  if  "the  wires  were 
buzzing,"  as  we  put  it,  we  felt  sure  we  were  in 
for  bad  weather.  This  quaint  superstition  could  not 
have  had  an  ancient  origin,  surely,  for  the  tele- 
graph is  a  nineteenth-century  creation.  Yet  it  is 
equally  certain  that  we  did  not  invent  the  super- 
stition for  ourselves.  It  was  handed  down  to  us 
from  our  elders. 

Akin  to  the  saying  that  "open  and  shet  is  a 
sign  of  wet"  is  the  ancient  saw  that  if  you  can  see 
enough  blue  sky  to  make  a  pair  of  Dutchman's 
breeches  it  is  going  to  clear  up.  I  have  found  this 
saying  almost  universally  familiar  to  young  and 
old,  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  How  well  I 
remember,  in  my  childhood,  the  wide  divergencies 
of  opinion  which  used  to  develop  between  me  and 
my  parents  regarding  the  exact  amount  of  mater- 
ial required  for  a  Dutchman's  nether  garments ! 
Standing  at  the  western  windows,  or  on  the  ver- 
anda. I  would  gaze  hopefully  at  the  cloud  dome 
overhead,  looking  for  a  rift,  and  when  one  ap- 
peared I  would  rush  to  my  mentors  with  the  in- 
formation. It  did  no  good  to  look  for  it  in  the 
east,  for  unless  the  west  cleared  my  father  affirmed 
that  no  dependence  could  be  placed  even  on  the 
bluest  sky.  Dragging  my  parents  back  to  the 
window,  I  would  point  to  my  rift  of  blue,  and 
triumphantly  affirm  it  would  make  at  least  six 
pairs  of  breeches,  only  to  be  told  that  I  hadn't  the 
most  rudimentary  knowledge  of  Dutch  fashions. 
Before  I  was  allowed  to  venture  forth  on  my  fish- 
ing-trip or  hunting  expedition,  it  seems  to  me  now 
that  acres  of  blue  had  to  be  revealed  through  the 
parting  cloud-wrack.  Never  did  proverb  have  a 
more  annoying  flexibility  of  interpretation  than 
that  one ! 

The  farmer,  the  dweller  in  the  open,  rises  early 
and  looks  at  once  to  the  sky.  Quito  aside  from 
any  material  considerations,  indeed,  the  weather 
to  each  of  us  seems  of  so  much  importance  as  the 
temper  of  our  companions,  and  almost  as  inti- 
mate. We  look  at  the  thermometer  as  soon  as  we 
descend  the  stairs,  just  as  we  look  at  it  the  last 
thing  before  going  to  bed.  We  gaze  at  the  eastern 
horizon,  at  the  portent  of  the  sky,  and  often  take 
our  mood  therefrom.  We  step  out,  perhaps,  to  see 
if  the  "cobwebs"  are  on  the  grass,  or  if  there  has 
been  a  heavy  dew  (both  prophecies  to  the  weather- 
wise^  ,  and  in  the  freshness  of  the  new-waked 
world  we  lift  our  heads  to  the  great  dome  of  the 
sky— felt  only  as  a  dome  when  the  eye  can  rove 
the  fiill  horizon — and  see  there  the  little  flecks  and 
streamers  of  cloud,  touched  rosy  by  the  sun  which 
has  not  yet  chased  the  shadows  from  the  world 
about  our  feet,  riding  to  meet  the  dawn.  The  sun 
heaves  up  above  the  world  rim,  the  shiver  of  night 
chill  suddenly  departs  as  the  long,  golden  rays 
stream  over  the  mountains  and  across  the  valley 
to  our  feet,  the  birds  redouble  their  song,  and  look- 
ing aloft  again,  we  see  the  army  of  little  white 
clouds,  like  spirits  of  the  night,  vanishing  mysteri- 
ously away  as  if  they  melted  into  the  blue. 

Such  is  the  dawning  of  a  fair  summer  day.  But 
there  are  other  mornings  when  the  clouds  hang 
heavier,  and  low  in  the  heavens,  and  those  of  us 
who  are  not  weather-wise  are  in  doubt,  asking  the 
first  neighbor  we  meet,  "Well,  what's  it  going  to 
do  to-day  ?"  Invariably,  then,  both  questioner  and 
questioned  come  to  a  pause,  and  both  lift  their 
faces  and  study  the  sky,  once  more  aware  of  it  as 
something  near  and  intimate.  If  the  sun  goes  into 
a  cloud  soon  after  rising,  or  if  the  day  starts  fair 
and  rapidly  "clouds  up,"  we  are  told  that  the  rain 
is  certain  to  arrive,  and  most  of  ua  have  come  by 
experience  to  believe  the  saying.     Connected  with 
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this  bit  of  weather-lore,  of  course,  is  the  familiar 
rhyme: 

Rainbow  in  the  morning. 
Sailors  take  warning  : 
Rainbow  at  night. 
Sailors'  delight : 
Rainbow    at    noon, 
Rain   very   soon. 

Another  early-morning  sign  to  look  for  is  the 
action  of  the  cattle.  If  they  lie  down  as  soon  as 
they  are  turned  out  to  pasture,  they  are  supposed 
to  feel  rheumatic  weariness  in  their  bones,  like  the 
old  folks,  due  to  an  approaching  storm.  However, 
this  superstition  about  the  cattle  is  not  confined 
alone  to  their  early  morning  actions.  If  at  any 
time  of  the  day  the  cows  are  seen  lying  down,  some 
one  is  sure  to  say,  "It's  going  to  rain."  But  the 
true  weather  prophets  know  that  only  in  the  first 
hours  of  the  day  is  the  sign  significant. 

Parenthetically,  we  might  suggest  that  a  de- 
lightful essay  is  yet  to  be  written  on  "Bones  as 
Barometers."  Almost  every  family  has  at  least 
one  member  who  feels  the  coming  of  bad  weather 
"in  his  bones,"  the  fact  that  rheumatism  is  now 
known  to  be  a  muscular  complaint  having  no  effect 
on  the  hallowed  phraseology.  And  in  my  boyhood 
there  was  not  a  village  so  small  but  it  boasted  a 
veteran  whose  honorable  bullet-wound  throbbed  at 
the  approach  of  a  storm. 

During  the  day  there  are  a  thousand  signs  to  ob- 
serve, if  you  are  wise  in  weather-lore,  iiuite  too 
numerous  to  m.ention  here.  There  is,  for  instance, 
the  whirlwind,  a  little  spiral  of  dust  and  dry  leaves 
which  so  often  springs  up  mysteriously  and  goes 
waltzing  across  a  road  or  field.  If  it  revolves  from 
right  to  left,  the  weather  will  continue  fair,  but  if 
it  revolves  the  other  way,  rain  will  soon  follow. 
Then,  too,  if  you  see  the  sheep  feeding  more 
eagerly  than  usual,  look  out  for  rain,  or  if  the  frogs 
are  jumping  with  unwonted  liveliness  in  the  mea- 
dows. If  the  chimney-awallows  flock  high  and  dart 
about  excitedly,  watch  for  thunder-showers  or  high 
wind,  while  if  the  barn-swallows  fly  very  low,  rain 
is  coming.  If  it  is  already  raining,  watch  the 
chickens.  If  they  stay  under  cover,  the  storm  will 
not  last  long.  If,  however,  they  go  out  into  the 
yard  or  runway,  in  spite  of  the  wetting,  the  storm 
may  be  expected  to  continue  for  some  time.  Evi- 
dently the  theory  here  is  that  they  say  to  them- 
selves: "Oh.  what's  the  use  It's  going  to  last  all 
day !" — and  plunge  out  into  the  rain. 

The  heavens,  too,  must  be  constantly  observed. 
Select  a-  single  cloud  for  observation,  and  if  it 
grows  larger,  that  is  a  bad  sign.  If  it  diminishes, 
fair  weather  may  be  expected.  On  the  other  hand 
it  is  very  suspicious  if  the  sky  is  absolutely  cloud- 
less all  day.  Perhaps  there  is  a  hint  of  Puritan 
pessimism  in  this  belief ;  nothing  so  perfect  can 
long  endure  in  this  vale  of  tears !  Again,  watch 
the  direction  the  clouds  are  taking,  or  keep  an  eye 
on  the  vane,  and,  if  the  wind  is  backing  around 
into  the  fair-weather  quarter,  don't  let  it  deceive 
you.  It  has  to  go  around  into  the  west  by  the  full 
route  before   fair   weather  can   be  hoped   for. 

I  love — and  only  too  well,  I  fear — to  sit  in  my 
garden  sumrper-house,  forgetful  of  the  task  before 
me,  and  gaze  out  on  a  summer  day  over  the  beds 
where  the  bees  are  busy  in  the  blue  veronica  and  the 
goldfinches  are  swaying  in  the  cosmos,  to  the  dom- 
ing hardwoods  on  the  hill  beyond,  which  throw 
their  leafy  outlines  against  the  lower  slopes  of  vast 
mountain  ranges,  mighty  Himalayas  robed  in  eternal 
snow,  but  with  no  terror  in  their  billowy  ravines — 
the  ethereal  heights  of  the  cumuli.  A  great, 
snowy,  pink-tipped  cumulus  cloud  above  a  doming 
green  hill,  rising  into  the  blue  of  the  summer  sky, 
the  hum  of  bees,  the  scent  of  flowers,  and  far  off, 
perhaps,  the  sweet  shrill  of  children  at  play — who 
for  such  a  picture  would  not  neglect  his  work  ? 
Who,  indeed,  but  would  let  even  his  imagination 
'TOW  languid,  and  if  Hamiet  were  to  say,  "It  is 
cry  like  a  camel."  would  reply,  "By  the  mass,  and 
lis  like  a  camel,  indeed,"  and  when  he  said  "Or 
like  a  whale?"  would  answer  quite  as  cheerfully, 
"Very  like  a  whale."  After  all,  camel  or  whale  or 
.Mount  Everest — what  does  it  matter?  It  is  a  gr^at 
white  cloud  on  a  summer  day  ! 

But  it  is  when  we  leave  the  city  abruptly,  where 
we  have  scarcely  been  aware  of  moon  or  stars, 
"unsets  or  sunrisings,  and  go  into  camp,  perhaps, 
"n  the  shore  of  some  forest  lake,  or  on  the  shoulder 
"!'  a  mountain,  that  we  become  most  startlingly 
:iware  of  the  importance  of  the  weather  and  the 
!).'auty  and  imminence  of  the  sky.  What  camper, 
rising  in  the  night  to  poke  a  dying  fire,  or  waking 
on  the  ground  with  unaccustomed  aches,  has  not 
looked  up  in  sudden  astonishment  to  the  vault  of 
^l.ars.  amazed  at  their  number,  and  aware,  too,  with 
.'t  strange,  new  sensitiveness,  that  they  are  shedding 
a   perceptible   radiance   around   him    which    he   had 


VX/'HAT'S  a  vacation  ^Yithout  an  Eveready! 
*  '    Wherever  you  go  this  summer,  have  the  one  light 
that's  instant,  yet  safe.    Put  an  Eveready  in  the  traveling  bag, 
for  use  on  the  way. 

And  have  EVEREADY  convenience  and  protection  all  sum- 
mer long  in  the  unfamiliar  surroundings  where  the  dark  might 
trap  you. 

Start  with  a  fresh  biittery — the 
Eveready  TUNGfSTEX— or  take 
nn  extra  battery  along.  And  if 
you  go  where  new  TLXOSTEX 
B:itteries  are  not  to  be  bad,  re- 
order direct  from  us  (telling  us 
the  iiinnber  of  your  present  bat- 
tery), parcels  post  prepaid,  anil 
insure  the  service  and  economy 
of  your  flashlight. 

CANADIAN   NATIONAL  CARBON   CO.,  LIMITED 
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AN  EXIRA  SUMMER  I ^  COME 

Who  in  the  summer  is  there  WHO  DOES  NOT  NEED  .\N  INCREASE  in 
Income  to  take  care  of  summer  needs  and  vacation  expenses?  That's  where 
our  plan  of  "spare  time  profits"  shines  with  popularity.  If  you  are  one  of 
the  many  who  would  appreciate  an  opportunity  of  turning  .v'oiir  spare  time 
Into  Cash  profits,  we  would  like  to  get  In  touch  with  you. 
Hundreds  of  men  and  women  in  Canada  to-day  are  working  our  plan  to  aug- 
ment their  present  Income  and  it's  providing  a  liberal  amount  of  extra  funds 
for  them.  If  you  would  like  to  ]nln  this  "thrifty  class"  of  spare  time  hustlers 
— write  US  to-day. 
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never  detected  on  his  electrically  illumined  pave- 
ments ?  What  camper  on  the  mountainside,  as  he 
turned  over  on  his  back  and  looked  up,  nothing 
in  his  field  of  vision  but  the  spire  of  stunted  spruce 
and  the  great  garden  of  the  stars,  has  failed  to 
sense  with  something  akin  to  awe  the  eastward 
swing  of  the  earth  ball,  a  sense  so  sharp  some- 
times that  all  the  stars  seem  the  torches  of  a  great 
procession  marching  by  the  other  way,  far  aloft  in 


the  midnight  ?  It  is  at  such  moments  that  the  little 
cares  and  perplexities  and  ambitions  of  our 
human  life  seem  most  to  fall  away,  to  shrink  into 
insignificance,  and  we  feel  new  springs  of  power 
pouring  in  from  the  silent  places  ;  or,  at  the  very 
least,  we  wonder  if,  after  all,  the  life  which  is  lived 
close  to  the  earth  and  the  sky  does  not  hold  some- 
thing we  have  lost  in  our  hurry,  our  herding,  our 
unrest. 


Placing  War  Orders  in  America 


Confessions  of  a  War  Broker  Gives 
Insight  Into  Conditions  That  Existed 


THE  war  has  brought  to  the  United  States  a 
huge  new  industry — war  munitions.  In  the 
first  stages  the  placing  of  contracts  in  the 
States  was  carried  out  in  mysterioiis  roundabout 
ways.  Brokers  sprang  up  by  the  thousands,  op- 
tions were  bought  and  traded,  fakirs  were  legion 
and  many  very  curious  complications  arose.  Some 
stories  of  these  "shoe-string  broker"  days  are  told 
by  Frank  B.  Elser  in  Munseys  in  the  course  of  an 
article,  "The  Confessions  of  a  War  Broker."  A 
few  of  the  most  interesting  of  his  anecdotes  are 
appended. 

We  all  talked  in  millions,  and — I  might  as  well 
say  it — we  all  told  lies.  That  was  part  of  the  game. 
All  of  us  were  imposed  upon  at  times.  Men  seek- 
ing to  get  rich  overnight  are  more  credulous  than 
you  would  imagine.  We  all  fell  for  relatives  of  a 
Russian  grand  duke,  and  for  the  close  friend  of  a 
cousin  of  Lord  Kitchener,  and  for  the  nephew  of 
a  member  of  the  British  cabinet,  all  of  whom,  tra- 
veling incognito,  had  come  here  secretly  to  place 
tremendous  orders  for  munitions. 

I  trailed  around  one  whole  day  with  a  man  whom 
I  now  believe  to  have  been  a  lunatic.  I  dickered 
secretly  with  people  who  had  this  and  that  to  sell, 
and  in  at  least  one  instance  I  received  a  round- 
about offer  of  stuff  that  I  myself  had  offered  to 
Bill  Jones,  who  had  told  John  Smith,  who  had 
told  some  one  else,  who  had  got  in  touch  with  me. 
Once,  through  a  series  of  intermediaries,  I  made  an 
appointment  to  meet  a  man  who  wanted  to  buy 
blankets  for  the  Russian  army,  and  was  confronted 
by  my  own  partner. 

I  ran  the  whole  gamut  from  rifles  to  aeroplanes, 
from  shoes  to  barbed  wire,  and  though  many  times 
I  nearly  put  something  over,  I  never  quite  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  so.  My  failure  was  largely  due 
to  the  fact  that  by  the  time  we  had  become  familiar 
with  our  new  calling,  the  belligerent  governments 
had  become  familiar  with  theirs.  By  this  I  mean 
that  they  realized  that  the  buying  of  munitions  had 
to  be  more  strictly  systematized  and  done  through 
designated  channels. 

It  was  in  the  days  before  the  game  had  become 
standardized  that  the  free-lance  broker  flourished — 
or,  to  be  more  exact,  existed  in  large  numbers. 
For  a  time  hundreds — thousands,  counting  noses 
as  the  crowd  came  and  went — made  their  head- 
quarters at  the  hotel  I  have  in  mind.  They  have 
since  thinned  out  considerably ;  but  the  crowd  as 
I  knew  it,  during  the  height  of  the  munitions  craze, 
always  will  be  to  me  the  strangest,  the  most  in- 
teresting and  at  times  and  in  spots  the  most  pathe- 
tic, yet  withal  the  most  optimistic  gathering  that 
ever  assembled  under  a  roof.  That  roof,  incidentally, 
was  usually  the  ceiling  of  the  hotel  bar. 

When  the  first  panicky  demands  for  munitions 
and  supplies  of  all  sorts  began  to  reach  this 
country  from  Europe,  it  seemed  as  if  every  hiber- 
nating promoter,  every  near-inventor,  and  every 
dreamer  of  dreams  that  had  never  come  true  packed 
his  lean  kit,  and,  if  he  could  scrape  together  the 
car-fare,  came  to  New  York  to  get  rich  overnight. 
Not  a  few,  I  suspect,  reached  the  city  by  means 
which  excluded  not  only  the  Pullman,  but  the  plain 
daycoach  as  well.  They  came  from  innumerable 
obscure  boarding-houses  over  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land,  and  augmenting  an  army  of 
kindred  spirits  who  had  mobilized  in  the  city,  they 
swept  down  and  took  possession  like  a  swarm  of 
invading  locusts.  Four  hotels  were  included  in 
their  stamping-grounds,  but  one  was  their  head- 
quarters, and  it  was  there  that  I  hung  out. 

And  the  yarns  that  were  told !  There  was  a 
psychology  to  it  all  that  I  have  never  been  able  to 
fathom.  In  one  breath  I  have  heard  well-dressed 
men    state    in    all    seriousness    that   they    had    just 


closed  a  deal  netting  them  a  hundred  thotisand  dol- 
lars in  cash  and  five  thousand  dollars  in  "irrevoc- 
able credit"  ;  in  the  next  I  have  heard  them  ask 
for  a  two-dollar  loan. 

I  have  heard  men  with  less  than  that  sum  in 
their   pockets   say : 

"Hey,  boy !     Bring  me  a  fifty-cent  cigar !" 

There  was  among  the  war  brokers  a  sort  of  a 
camaraderie,  but  this  was  in  conflict  with  an  ever- 
present  feeling  of  professional  jealousy  and  sus- 
picion which  militated  against  us  all. 

A  broker  in  Paris,  London,  or  Petrograd,  seeking 
materials  here  would  communicate  with  fifty 
agencies  in  New  York,  each  of  which,  in  turn,  would 
notify  fifty  individual  brokers.  Each  of  these  men 
acted  as  if  he  were  the  sole  agent  in  the  trans- 
action, with  the  result  that  if  five  hundred  thou- 
sand rifles  were  wanted,  the  number,  through  the 
duplication  of  orders,  sprang  into  millions.  Brokers 
stepped  on  one  another's  feet,  crossed  and  recrossed 
one  another's  trail ;  mined,  sapped,  and  under- 
mined to  such  an  extent  that  usually  the  whole 
thing,  so  far  as  their  profits  were  concerned,  blew 
up. 

I  had  dealings  in  this  way,  and  by  direct  cable, 
with  mysterious  men  in  London,  Paris,  Petrogrr^d. 
Rome,  and  Madrid.  On  more  than  one  occasion  I 
know  I  was  double-crossed.  The  man  in  Madrid, 
for  instance,  inquired  about  coal.  When  I  told 
him  where  it  could  be  procured,  he  went  and  oro- 
cured  it,  leaving  me  to  whistle  for  my  commission. 

On  several  occasions,  acting  for  persons  abroad 
who  said  they  could  sell  a  certain  article  pro\ided 
I  could  get  it,  I  got  manufacturers  in  line,  ob- 
tained prices  that  were  satisfactory,  and  stood  to 
clean  up  nicely,  when  my  friend  abroad  demanded 
a  commission  that  was  prohibitive.  He  arrjued  that 
I  could  tack  on  ten  per  cent,  of  the  gross  price 
for  him  ;  his  government  would  stand  for  it. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  knew  that  his  government 
wouldn't  stand  for  it.  Moreover,  I  lound  the 
American  manufacturer  pretty  honest.  In  one 
case  in  which  I  was  involved  a  Russian  patriot 
wanted  us  to  tack  on,  for  his  personal  benefit,  an 
additional  seventeen  per  cent.  When  the  manu- 
facturer with  whom  I  was  dealing  heard  of  it,  he 
was  so  indignant  that  he  washed  his  hands  of  tha 
whole  affair ;  and  again  I  lost. 

I  lined  up  a  big  guncotton  order  for  a  man  in 
Paris  only  to  have  him  side-track  me  in  the  pro- 
ceedings and  close  the  deal  with  the  manufacturer 
direct. 

I  got  into  touch  with  the  head  of  the  ileniount 
Commission  in  Ottawa,  and  was  weli  on  the  way 
toward  placing  a  contract  for  ten  thousand  horses, 
u'hen  the  horsedealers  with  whom  I  was  negotiat- 
ing decided  that  I  was  an  unnecessary  pa .ty  to  the 
proceedings.  They  went  to  Canada  themselves. 
and  left  me  in  the  cold.  Whether  they  sold  their 
horses  I  don't  know.     I  hope  not. 

I  advanced  one  man  two  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  to  make  a  trip  west  to  obtain  horses  for 
which  he  showed  me  a  written  contract  with  the 
French  government.  I  never  saw  him  again.  The 
contract,  as  1  learned  later,  was  a  forgery. 

It  took  me  several  months  to  realize  that  there 
was  only  a  limited  amount  of  munitions  In  the 
United  States,  and  that  these  when  exhausted, 
would  have  to  be  replaced  by  manufacturers  who 
would  work  through  channels  in  which  the  shoe- 
string brokers  did  not  swim. 

Early  in  the  game  I  had  three  hundred  thousand 
rifles  offered  me.  I  lined  up  a  buyer  for  those 
guns — a  representative  of  the  British  government, 
who  came  expressly  down  from  Canada  to  see  them, 
and  who  was  prepared  to  pay  cash.  Then  I  couldn't 
find  the  guns. 

After  seeing  five  men,  each  of  whom  said  he  was 
the  principal,  I  was  finally  referred  to  a  woman. 
She,  in  turn,  referred  me  to  a  man,  who  told  me 
that  I  could  have  the  rifles  for  thirty  dollars  each. 
The  original  price  had  been  twenty-six.  I  could 
have  them  at  thirty  dollars,  he  said,  provided  I 
would   deposit   in   a   trust   company  a   million   dol- 


lars as  evidence  of  my  gobcTf^h.  He  further 
stipulated  that  the  rifles  should  be  shown  in  lot^ 
of  twenty-five  thousand,  each  lot  to  be  paid  for 
when  inspected.  His  conditions  were  so  absurd 
that  my  buyer  went  back  to  Canada  disgusted. 

Out  of  curiosity  I  wrote  to  Washington  about 
the  rifles.  They  had  been  represented  to  me  as 
United  States  rifles,  sold  at  the  close  of  the  Span- 
ish-American War,  and  in  tip-top  condition.  I 
inquired  if  there  were  three  hundred  thousand  such 
rifles   in   this   country   for  sale. 

The  reply  was  that  several  thousand  obsolete 
rifles,  relegated  to  the  junk-heap  by  the  govern- 
ment some  time  after  the  war  with  Spain,  had  been 
hawked  about  the  country  for  years.  They  would 
be  about  as  serviceable  in  modern  warfare  as  pop- 
guns. For  a  time,  my  informant  added,  the  same 
deadly  weapons  could  have  been  purchased  in 
some  of  the  big  department  stores  at  a  dollar 
apiece.  It  was  possible,  he  went  on  to  say,  that 
some  one  had  corralled  several  thousand  of  them. 

As  I  figured  it  out  now.  somebody  probably  did 
have  a  few  thousand  shooting-irons  of  some  sort 
which  he  hoped,  with  luck,  to  wish  on  one  of  the 
warring  nations  ;  but  1  never  set  eyes  on  them,  and 
the  woman  in  the  case  went  down  to  her  death 
on  the  Lusitania.  She  was  still  in  the  munitions 
game,  bound  for  Europe. 

I  come  now  to  my  dealings  with  the  close  friend 
of  the  Russian  grand  duke.  The  Muscovite  prince, 
(t  seems,  had  a  host  of  friends  in  this  country,  as 
the  newspapers  would  say,  but  the  man  of  whom  I 
am  going  to  tell  was  closest  of  all.  He  was  an 
American,  he  said,  but  he  had  spent  many  years  In 
Russia,  and  he  shared  with  the  grand  duke  an 
authority  delegated  to  them,  and  to  them  alone — 
that  of  making  changes  in  the  standard  Russian 
army  rifle,  should  circumstances  warrant  it. 

He  had  only  just  arrived  in  this  country,  he  in- 
formed me,  having  made  the  trip  on  a  British  man- 
of-war.  To  have  crossed  the  ocean  otherwise,  he 
explained,  would  have  been  highly  dangerous  for 
a  man  of  his  position,  for  spies  were  following  him 
constantly.  The  warship  was  waiting  outside  the 
three-mile  limit  with  steam  up,  ready  to  take  him 
back  as  soon  as  his  labors  were  done.  In  these 
labors  he  said  that  I  as  a  comparatively  unknown 
broker,  could  be  of  great  service  to  him. 

He  had  come  to  America  to  place  an  order  for 
five  million  rifles,  at  twenty-six  dollars  each ;  five 
billion  cartridges,  at  thirty-six  dollars  a  thousand ; 
and  twenty  million  three-inch  high  explosive  shells, 
at  seventeen  dollars  and  a  quarter  each.  The  total 
amount  in  money  would  be  six  hundred  and  fifty- 
five  million  dollars,  for  which  the  Russian  govern- 
ment was  prepared  to  pay  twenty-five  per  cent, 
in  cash,  the  remainder  in  "irrevocable  credit." 

As  my  commission  would  be  two  per  cent,  of  the 
gross,  I  was,  to  say  the  least,  interested.  The  man 
came  to  me  well  recommended.  Among  other 
letters,  he  had  one  from  the  wife  of  one  of  the 
most  prominent  manufacturers  in  the  country.  He 
explained  that  he  displayed  these  domestic  letters, 
and  not  his  more  formal  credentials,  because  it 
would  be  unwise  to  carry  official  documents  about 
with  bim. 

It  struck  me  as  peculiar  that  he  should  have 
elected  to  do  business  through  me  rather  than 
through  one  of  the  great  banking-houses,  but 
stranger  things  have  happened  in  war-time.  It 
seemed  quite  reasonable  to  accept  his  statement 
that  he  wished  to  remain  in  obscurity. 

He  was  past  middle  age,  nearer  sixty  than  fifty, 
I  should  say,  well  dressed  and  well  spoken.  His 
hearing  was  bad.  In  one  ear,  I  noticed,  he  was 
almost  deaf — a  fact  not  at  all  pertinent  to  the 
narrative,  except  that  he  said  it  was  due  to  con- 
cussion from  heavy  gun-fire  in  front  of  Warsaw, 
where  he  had  been  with  the  grand  duke  while  the 
d-*fenses  of  the  city  were  under  bombardment  of 
the   Germans. 

Warsaw  had  not  yet  fallen,  and  he  said  it  never 
would  fall  if  he  could  obtain  the  rifles  and  am- 
munition that  Russia  so  sorely  needed.  Speed  was 
his  watchword.  To  get  speed  he  was  willing  not 
only  to  alter  specifications  where  necessary,  but  to 
waive  manufacturers'  performance  bonds.  He 
could  do  this,  he  said,  by  special  arrangement  with 
the   Czar  and   the  grand  duke. 

I  got  into  touch  with  a  dozen  manufacturers  in 
and  about  New  York,  and  that  afternoon,  in  a 
motor-car  which  1  had  engaged,  the  man  from  Rus- 
sia and  I  set  out.  We  went  first  to  a  factory  in 
Brooklyn,  where  the  president  of  the  concern  re- 
ceived us  with  marked  cordiality  and  ill-concealed 
elation. 

My  companion's  first  words  convinced  both  me 
and  the  manufacturer  that  he  knew  what  he  was 
talking   about.      Entering   the   first   department  of 
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the  plant,  he  swept  it  with  a  glance  that  was  un- 
mistakably critical  and  professional.  He  asked 
leadint?  questions  of  the  foreman  and  of  the  work- 
men, further  attesting  his  knowledjre.  In  order 
better  to  inspect  the  machinery,  he  removed  his 
frock  coat  and  asked  for  a  workman's  jumper.  In 
this  he  finished  his  rounds. 

Back  in  the  president's  private  office,  he  peeled 
off  the  jumper  and  stood  rather  impressively  in  his 
shirt-sleeves. 

"You  have  here,"  he  said,  "one  of  the  best- 
equipped  little  plants  I  ever  inspected.  It  is  my 
great  pleasure  to  award  to  you,  in  the  name  of  the 
Czar,  a  contract  for  a  trial  order  of  one  million 
rifles.  My  friend  here" — referring  to  me — "will 
pro  over  the  details  with  you  to-morrow." 

We  left  to  visit  three  other  plants.  At  each, 
with  slight  variations,  the  same  performance  was 
enacted.  Contracts  for  three  million  rifles  were 
tentatively   placed. 

When  we  reached  our  hotel,  about  dusk,  my 
friend  from  Russia  was  somewhat  weary  after  his 
exertions,  and  I  was  a  trifle  dazed  at  the  despatch 
with  which  he  had  worked.  I  had  read  that  the 
erand  duke  was  a  wonder  at  accomplishing  things, 
but  he  had  nothing  on  his  representative. 

We  paused  in  the  hotel  corridor  after  I  had  paid 
a  sixteen-dollar  motor  bill. 

"I  am  not  stopping  here,"  the  man  from  Russia 
confided.  "For  me  it  would  not  be  safe.  But  to- 
morrow *v'e  shall  meet  here  again — let  us  say  at 
eleven  o'clock.  Our  first  day  has  been  most  suc- 
cessful." 

With  that  he  said  good-night.  I  went  into  a 
writing-room  and  figured,  on  the  back  of  an  en- 
velope, what  I  stood  to  make  on  the  day's  trans- 
actions. It  came  to  five  hundred  and  sixty  thou- 
sand dollars,  less  sixteen  dollars  for  the  taxicab. 

I  went  into  the  bar  and  ordered  something. 
Then,  as  was  and  is  the  custom  of  the  crowd,  I  told 
of  my  day's  pickings,  withholding  the  name  of  the 
buyr   and  the   factories   we   had  visited. 

"That."  said  a  broker  near  me,  whom  I  knew 
very  well,  "sounds  like  the  grand  duke's   friend." 

I  admitted  that  it  was  none  other. 

"Um-m !"  said  my  friend,  and  finished  his 
drink. 

"What's  the  large  idea  V  I  asked.  "Is  he  a 
crook  ?" 

My  friend  solemnly  tapped  his  forehead. 

"Absolutely  no  circulation  above  the  hatband," 
he  said.     "Crazy." 

"You're  crazy  yourself,"  said  I,  "and  I'll  prove 
it  at  eleven  o'clock  to-morrow  morning.  He'll  be 
back   here   then." 

"That's  what  he  told  me,"  said  my  friend.  "Did 
he  inform  you  that  to  finance  his  transactions  he 
proposed  to  take  over  the  National  City  Bank?" 

I  admitted  that  he  had  not. 

"Well,  he  did  me,"  said  my  friend. 

The  man  from  Russia  did  not  show  up  the  next 
day,  nor  the  next,  nor  the  next.  I  do  not  know  now 
whether  I  spent  the  day  on  a  tour  of  inspection 
with  a  lunatic.     However,  I  have  my  suspicions. 

He  may  have  been  a  practical  joker  winning,  or 
paying,  a  bet.  He  may  have  been  a  writer  of  fic- 
tion, testing  the  plausibility  of  certain  situations. 
Or  it  may  be  that  he  has  run  afoul  of  those  spies ; 
or  that  he  received  a  hurry  call  from  the  grand 
duke  and  sailed  away  on  the  British  man-of-war. 
This  last  explanation  sounds  reasonable,  for  a  day 
or  two  after  I  saw  him  Warsaw  fell  to  the  Germans. 


The  Man  From 
Athabasca 

Perhaps  the  best  in  the 
stirring  series  of  war  poems 
that  Robert  W.  Service  is 
writing  at  the  front  for 
MacLean's  Magazine, 
appears  in  the  August 
issue — "The  Man  From 
Athabasca." 
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ORGANIZING  your  office  records  so  that  they 
can  be  easily  filed  and  quickly  found  is  not  such 
a  big  job  that  you  must  wait  for  a  slack  time  in 
your  business  to  instal  a  new  system. 

We  will  do  it  for  you.  One  of  our  System  Salesmen 
will  outline  a  plan  for  filing  your  records  in  the  most 
convenient  and  quickly  accessible  way.  He'll  tell  you 
the  exact  cost  of  the  Filing  Cabinets  and  Supplies.  In 
asking  for  this  plan  you  will  not  be  obliged  to  buy. 
But,  if  your  object  is  to  save  Time  and  Money,  you 
will — without  delay  ! 

Our  Thirty  years  experience  in  devising^  Labor-Saving 
Office  Systems  is  at  your  Service.  Our  System  Book- 
lets are  free. 

M4K£ff5  or  HIGH  GRADE  FILING  CABINETS 

)FF1CE  SPEClALTYMFG.rb. 

f^AND  OFFICE  FURNITURE  IN  HJEELMD  WOOD 

97  Wellington  St.  W.,  Toronto 

Home  Offices  at  Works       -         NEWMARKET,  ONTARIO 
Branches  in  all  Principal  Cities 


UPSIDE 
DOWN 

low  ii}n't  know  this 
place — You  don't  knuw 
liuursell !  You  are  out 
o!  sorts,  [/our  health  is 
all  upside  down.  You 
nietl  a  rest. 

HOTEL 
SANITA 

i.fl'ei-s  yon  complete  restoration  to  health  and  vigor. 
The  chief  attraction  to  the  Sanita  is  the  mineral  water 
and  mineral  baths.  Hundreds  of  cases  bear  ultncss  that 
this  water  will  absolutely  cure  rheumatic  affections, 
embracing  inflammatory  and  chronic  rheumatism,  stiff- 
cnorl  joints,  sciatica,  lumbago,  and  all  forms  of  mucular 
rheiimati.'^m  and  gout,   also  many  of  the  most  malignant 
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forms  of  skin  dist'awes.  The  Bath  House  is  the  finest 
equipped  in  Canada,  and  has  plunKe.  Turkish,  vapor, 
steam  and  shower  baths.  It  has  commodious  aocom- 
modation  and  the  cost  of  a  single  bath  is  only  75c  a  day. 
The  rates  are  only  $2.50  a  day  upwai'd,  special  rates  by 
tbe  week.  Single,  double  or  rooms  en  suite. 
\\  rite    for    full    pnrticidaTS. 


HOTEL   SANITA 


CHATHAM,  ONT. 


J.  J.  GUITTARD,  Manager 
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NO    JOKE     TO     BE     DEAF 


GEO. 


EVERY  DEAF  PERSON  KNOWS  THAT 

I     maKc    m.vsilf    l.i'ar,    iiflir    beins    cli-at    for    26 

■:irs,  witli  tiiese  Arliricial  JOai- 

•ninis.     I  wear  tiit'iii  day 
iiiKlit.  They  are  perfectly  com 
lortable.     No    one    see3    them. 
Write  me  and  T  will  tell  you 
a   trae  story,   how    I   got  deaf  Medicated    Ear 
and    how    I    make    you    hear.  Drum 

Ad<llcss  Pal.  Nov.  .1,    19nK 

P.   WAY.    ARTIFICIAL    EAR  DRUM  CO.  (Inc.) 
20  Adelaide  Street.   Detroit,  Mich. 


beins    'leaf    for    26 
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^    TheFriend 
of 

Housewife 


KEA.TINCS 


KILLS     EVERY    ROACH 

coming  into  proper  contact  with  it — A  FACT 
Tins    IQc.,  25c.,  35c, 

For  Sale  by  Grocers  and  Druffgists 

Canadian   Agents  : 

HAROLD  RITCHIE  &   CO.,    LIMITED 

~  10-12-14  McCaul  St..  Toronto 


REFINED 


MADE  IN 
CANADA 


^LLTHE  NEATNESS  AND  STYin 
OF  THE  FINEST  LINEN  MAY  BE  YOURS  IN 

CHALLEnoE  Collars! 

,  -  THE  MOST  DESIRABLE  WATERPROOF 
COLLARS  ON  THE  MARKET^ 

AT  YOUR  DEALER'S, 
OR  DIRECT  — 

25  c 


THE  ARLINGTON  CO.  OF  CAN  ADA .  5'.  se  Tr  aser  Ave. 

UMiTto  TORONTO 


FREEI-3  Books  on 

1--Special  Boats  or  130  Leadinfe,  Boat  Builders. 
2--Gray  2  and  4  cycle  Motor  Eny-ne  Catalogue. 
3"Book   of  Boat  Models  for  work.  fish;ii{,  cruising. 

Ask  for  any  (or  ail)  of  them  if  yoa  are  invr-'-sted  in  ' 
boating  for  pleasure,  or  profit.  Book  1  shows  ni!"-e  boats  than  motor  show. 
Qray   Motor   Company  

(><ii)  6ray  Motor  Bid't 
litrelt.  MIcb. 


BOJUS 


vEii^:H"^s  isaI>::Ei^iEi^iO  j^.i<:  .D : 


10  CENTS  PER  ROLL  ALL  SIZES 

Our  24-hour  service  and  modem  equipment  enables  us  to 
offer  yoii  a  seivice  equalled  by  few.  We  guarantee  the 
best  pos-sible  results.  Send  us  two  of  your  favoiite  nega- 
tives and  we  will  piint  them  without  charge  as  samples  of 
our  work.  No.  2  Brownie  prints,  3c;  3^4  x  W,  4c;  4  i  5 
and  3a,  5c.  I'ostcards.  5c.  Enlargements,  8"  x  10",  35c, 
Authuii/ra    iKuhiis    runa(i;an    Kodak    CO. 
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THE  BEST  STEEL  LOCKERS  MADE  IN  CANADA 

MADE   BY 

THE    DENNIS   WIRE   AND   IRON   WORKS  CO     LIIMITED 

LONDON,    CANADA 


Health  and  Success 

An   InfereHthig   Explonation  of   the 
Prerepta  of  a  Clever  Salesman 


IN  planninp:  what  they  must  do  to  achieve  suc- 
cess men  frequently  overlook  one  of  the  most 
important  of  all  considerations — health.  With- 
out the  physical  health  and  power  to  carry  out  the 
dictates  of  the  will,  a  man  can  neither  get  far  nor 
score  a  permanent  success.  The  puny  body  of 
Pascal  limited  the  achievements  of  his  wonderful 
mind.  If  Napoleon  had  not  possessed  an  iron 
physique  his  career  would  have  ended  before  he 
became  Emperor.  Heroic  efforts  of  will  and  mind 
lead  inevitably  to  break  down,  if  they  are  not  ac- 
companied by   zealous   care  of  the  body. 

An  interesting  contribution  on  this  phase  of 
"preparedness"  appears  in  The  American  Magazine 
from  the  pen  of  Fred  C.  Kelly.     He  writes  in  part: 

In  the  first  place,  the  best  selling  point  for  an 
article  is  to  get  it  associated  in  the  mind  of  the 
customer  with  success.  Everything,  even  re- 
motely connected  with  the  article,  that  suggests 
success  is  a  point  whi"h  weighs  in  favor  of  th° 
sale.  If  the  salesman  looks  prosperous,  the  cus- 
tomer unconsciously  or  subconsciously  receives  the 
impression  that  this  prosperity  grew  out  of  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  article  he  is  selling.  The  salesman 
should  carry  into  a  store  an  impression  of  success, 
lu'osperity,  and  harmony.  He  should  look  as  if 
things  are  "breaking  well"  for  him,  as  the  saying  is. 
Now  the  idea  of  complete  harmony  cannot  be  con- 
veyed, as  I  look  at  it,  without  health.  A  sallow 
complexion  suggests  that  something  is  not  just  as 
it  should  be.  An  unhealthy  man  is  more  likely 
to  get  sympathy  than  admiration.  Sometimes  he 
even  excites  a  feeling  almost  like  contempt. 

So  I  make  it  a  point  to  be  fairly  aglitter  with 
good  health  and  vigor  and  success  and  content  and 
general  harmony.  If  a  man  asks  me  about  my 
business  or  family  or  health  or  what  not,  I  make 
it  a  point  to  drive  home  the  impression  that  every- 
thing   is    perfectly    lovely. 

I  hit  on  this  idea  of  looking  hale  and  hearty 
and  healthy  in  a  peculiar  way.  Some  years  ago  I 
was  obliged  to  spend  the  night  in  the  same  hotel 
room  with  a  customer  who  had  come  from  another 
town.  This  man  was  a  bit  of  a  health  crank  and 
took  exercises  every  night  before  retiring.  I  de- 
cided to  do  just  as  he  did,  to  sort  of  put  him  at  his 
ease.  He  got  the  impression  that  I,  al?o,  had  long 
been  addicted  to  a  few  vigorous  calisthenics  just 
before  crawling  into  bed.  The  mo"e  enthusiasti- 
cally he  talked  about  his  gymnastics  the  more 
heartily  I  agreed  with  him.  It  is  always  well  to 
agree  with  a  customer  in  so  far  as  possible,  par- 
ticularly on  his  own  hobbies. 

"I've  been  told,"  I  said  to  him,  as  we  went 
through  some  of  his  exercises  together,  "that  there 
are  thousands  of  persons  living  in  enlightened  com- 
munities who  go  to  bed  without  a  minute  of  sys- 
tematic  exercise." 

'*Weir  they'll  regret  it  someday,"  declared  my 
customer."  "By  the  way,  let's  see  some  of  your 
stunts." 

And  I  had  to  go  through  a  lot  of  motions  that  I 
hadn't  thought  of  since  I  was  a  boy  about  ten  years 
old  attending  gymnasium.  The  next  morning,  to 
cap  the  climax,  my  customer  woke  me  up  with 
the  startling  tidings : 

"I*v   got  your   cold  bath   all  ready   for  you." 

I  dared  not  renege,  and,  grave  ordeal  though  it 
was,  I  had  to  immerse  myself  in  a  tub  of  liquid 
icicles  and  act  as  if  I  enjoyed  it.  It  was  the  first 
cold  bath  I  had  ever  taken  since  I  got  old  enough 
to  decide  things  for  myself. 

Well,  I  got  what  my  friend  called  "a  dandy 
reaction,"  that  is,  after  the  first  shock  was  over 
the  blood  gave  a  warm,  pink,  tingling  glow  to  all 
parts  of  my  body.  I  tried  exercise  and  a  cold  bath 
for  a  week.  Then  one  morning  a  customer  who 
had  never  before  paid  much  attention  to  me,  re- 
marked : 

"Say !  You're  looking  mighty  hale  and  pros- 
perous lately.     What's  the  idea?" 

"I  am  prosperous,"  I  told  him,  smilingly ;  I've 
got    something   the   people   want." 

That  man  has  been  my  steady  customer  ever 
since.  And,  better  still,  he  had  given  me  a  big 
idea.  I've  kept  an  eye  on  my  complexion  and  my 
general  health  and  appearance  ever  since.  I  am 
not  one  of  those  cold  bath  liars  who  will  tell  you 
that  they  fairly  revel  in  their  icy  morning  plunge. 
I  hale  mine.  But  I  do  it  because  I  think  it  helps 
me  to  look  healthy  and  wealthy  and  wise.  It's 
purely  a  means   to  an  end. 


THE  PETERBOROUGH 
CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 

302  Hunter  Street  Peterborough,  Ont. 

RUPERT  GLIDDON.  MuiUal  Director 
Thorough  Mutual  Education  Under  Competent  Inttructort, 
Every  branch  of  Music  tauefit,  from  the  Beginning 
to  Graduation.  The  faculty  comprises  Twenty 
Experienced  Teachers.  FREE  ADVANTAGES— 
Theory,  Sight  Singing,  Orcheitral  Practice. 


$t.  €lenienr$ 
College 


FOR    BOYS 

Residential    and    Day 

School 
North    Toronto,    Ont. 

I     Boys    prepared  for  the  University.   Royal    Military 
College  and  lor  business. 
For  information  apply  to  Rev.  A.  K.  Grilfin,  Princip^ 


ST,  JEROME'S  COLLEGE 

BERLIN.  ONTARIO 

Excellent  Business  College,  High  School.  ColU-ge  oe 
Arts  Departments.  New  Buildings,  with  latea|; 
Hygienic  equipments.  First-class  Board.  Comfort*! 
able  aiooping  Rooms.  Rates  moderate.  Large* 
Gymaiasinm  with  shimming  pool.     Address 

Rev.  A.   L.  Zinger.  C.R..   Ph.D..   President 


STAMMERING 

or  stuttering  overcome  positively.  Ournatural  meth- 
ods permanently  restore  natural  speecli.  Graduate 
pupils  everywhere.  Write  for  free  advice  and 
literature. 

THE  ARNOTT  INSTITUTE 

BERLIN  CANADA  S2 


ft>t.  eatbarint* 
@ntaiu> 


MWv  College 

THE  CANADIAN  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 

l*ri'paratory  Department  entirely  separate  as  to 
buildings,   grounds   and   Staff. 

The  School  has  won  .scholarships  at  University 
matriculation  in  four  out  of  the  last  five  yeai^ 
Three   were  won   in  1913. 

REV.   J.   O.    MIDLER,   M.A..   D.C.L.,   Principal 


Loyola    College 

MONTREAL  CANADA 

An  English  College  under  the 
direction  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers 

Classical  Course  leading:  to  the  degree 
of  B.A.  Fees  from  $50.00  a  year  for  Day 
Scholars,  and  $300.00  a  year  for  Boarders. 

Classes  will  be  resumed  September  7th 
in  the  New  College.  Beautiful  tire- 
proof  buildings — Splendid  Equipment — 
Spacious  playing  fields. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE 


I  QUEEN'S 

"  UNIVERSITY 


tOFC 
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KINGSTON, 
ONTARIO 

ARTS  EDUCATION 

APPLIED  SCIENCE 

Including    Mining.  Chemical,  Civil,    Mechanical  a 
'EJecirical  Enaineering. 

MFniPllSlF         During  the  War  there  will  be 
IVlE-L-'l^ii'Ni-.        conlinuous  sessions  in  Medicine 

HOME  STUDY 

The  Arts  Course  may  be  taken  by    correspondencs. 
but  8;udents  desiring  lo  graduate  must  attend  one  seMcn- 
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SUMMER  SCHOOL 
JULY  .nd  AUGUST 


GEO  Y.  CHOWN 
Registrar 
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Shaking  the  Mailed 
Fist  at  Uncle  Sam 

Some     Incidents      Which     Explain 
American  Di,itryf<f  of  Germany 


APART  from  racial  sympathies,  dating  back 
beyond  the  causes  und  events  of  the  war. 
there  are  reasons  for  the  friendliness  of  the 
i)ulk  of  the  American  people  for  the  allied  cause  and 
1  he  general  antipathy  shown  toward  Germany.  It 
can  be  traced  to  certain  fairly  recent  occasions  when 
1  he  Kaiser  shook  his  mailed  fist  in  the  face  of  Uncle 
Sam.  James  Middleton  tells  of  these  diplomatic 
■rises  in  a  very  interesting  article  in  World's  Work. 
He  says : 

Kven    so   great   an   admirer   and    well    wisher   of 
Ccrmany   as    Andrew   D.    White,    who    returned   to 
Berlin    as    Ambassador    in    1897,    admits    that    un- 
fiiendliness  widely  prevailed.    "On  my  settling  down 
1"   the  business  of  the   Embassy,"   he  writes,   con- 
trasting   1«97    with    1879,    "it    appeared    that    the 
rianges  in  public  sentiment  since  my  former  stay 
minister,    eighteen    years    before,    were    great 
ileed.     At  that  time  German  feeling  was  decidedly 
iendly   to   the   United   States.      But   all    this    was 
"W  changed."  And,  speaking  of  the  German  press, 
"there  were  in  all  Germany  but  two  newspapers  of 
real  importance  friendly  to  the  United  States.     .     . 
All  the  others  were  more  or  less  hostile,  and  some 
bitterly  so.      The  one  which  I  read  every  morninp 
was  of  the  worst.     During  the  Spanish  War  it  was 
especially    virulent,    being    full    of   statements    and 
arguments  to  show  that  corruption  was  the  main 
characteristic  of  our  government,  cowardice  of  our 
army  and  navy,  and  hypocrisy  of  our  people.     Very 
edifying     were     quasi-philosophical     articles ;     and 
one  of  these,  showing  the  superiority  of  the  Span- 
ish women  to  their  American  sisters,  especially  as 
regards  education,  was  a  work  of  genius.     .     .     The 
doings   of  every   scapegrace    in   an    American   uni- 
versity, of  every  silly  woman  in  Chicago,  of  every 
blackguard   in   New   York,  of  every  snob  at  New- 
port, of  every  desperado  in  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
of   every   club   loafer   everywhere,    were   served   up 
as  typical  examples  of  American  life.     The  muni- 
cipal  governments  of  our   country,   especially   that 
of    New    York,    were   an   exhaustless    quarry -from 
which    specimens    of    every    kind    of    scoundrelism 
were  drawn  and  used  in  building  up  an  ideal  struc- 
ture of  American  life :  corruption,  lawlessness,  and 
barbarism    being    its    most    salient    features.      Nor 
was  this  confined  to  the  more  ignorant.     Men  who 
stood  high  in  the  universities,  men  of  the  greatest 
amiability,   who   in   the   former  days  had  been   the 
warmest  friends  to  America,  had  now  become  our 
bitterest  opponents,  and  some  of  their  expressions 
seemed  to  point  to  eventual  war." 

An  incident  at  Hong  Kong,  in  the  early  part  of 
1898,  intensified  this  ill-feeling.  At  that  time, 
Germany  aspired  to  play  a  great  part  in  Eastern 
affairs,  in  pursuit  of  which  ambition  the  Kaiser 
had  sent  his  brother.  Prince  Henry,  with  a  con- 
siderable fleet.  The  Kaiser  had  sped  his  brother 
farewell  in  one  of  his  characteristically  flamboyant 
speeches,  instructing  him  to  display  Germany's 
"mailed  fist"  in  the  Orient.  At  that  time  Span- 
ish-American relations  were  rapidly  verging  to- 
wards war:  one  result  seemed  inevitably  the  de- 
struction of  Spain  as  a  colonial  power  and  Ger- 
many, as  well  as  other  continental  powers,  unfav- 
orably regarded  the  prospect  that  her  colonies 
might  fall  to  the  United  States.  Doubtless,  part 
of  the  duties  of  this  new  German  squadron  was 
to  make  "observations,"  and  to  stand  ready  to  act 
the  Philippine  situation,  should  the  imperial 
policy  decide  on  drastic  action.  The  German  ofliicers 
showed  their  sympathy  with  Spain  and  their  con- 
tempt of  the  United  States  in  all  possible  ways. 

These  insults  culminated  at  a  dinner  which  Prince 
Henry  gave  to  the  oflicers  of  the  foreign  warships, 
which  was  attended  by  Admiral  Dewey  and  other 
Americans.  Following  the  usual  custom.  Prince 
Henry,  rising,  proposed  toast  to  the  nations  whose 
representatives  were  his  guests.  Diplomatic  etiquette 
stipulated  that  these  nations  should  be  mentioned 
is  alphabetical  order,  the  French  names  being  used. 
The  first  toast  was.  therefore,  proposed  to  Germany 
iAUemaane).  Next  came  England  (AngUterre) , 
followed  by  Spain  ^Eajmpne).  Since  the  French 
name  for  the  United  States  is  Etats-Unis,  the  toast 
to  this  nation  should  have  followed  that  of  Espagne. 
lUloring  this.  Prince  Henry  next  proposed  France. 
Few  men  are  so  punctilious  on  diplomatic  etiquette 
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IT'S    a  pity    to    suffer  corns. 
Millions  of  people  don't.     If 
a  corn  appears,    they  put  a 
Blue-jay  on  it. 

Never  a  pain  after  that.  In 
48  hours  the  corn  disappears, 
and  forever. 


Remember 

this — 
Corns  are 
Needless 

One  Blue-jay  is  sufficient  on 
91  per  cent  of  all  corns.  On 
old,  stubborn  corns  simply  use 
another. 


Why    don't 
prove  that  ? 


you   let    Blue-jay 


The  way  is  easy,  gentle,  quick. 
It  is  scientific,  and  results  are 
inevitable. 


Why  pare  corns  and  keep 
them?  'Why  use  harsh  meth- 
ods and  risk  soreness?  Or 
V(^ays  that  that  don't  end  corns? 

Apply  a  Blue-jay  and  you 
know  the  corn  will  end.  Never 
again  will  it  bother.  That  is 
proved  a  million  times  a  month. 

Corns  are  inexcusable  today 


IS  and  2,';  cents 
At  Druggists 


BAUER  &  BLACK,  Ch 
Makers  of  Surgical 


icago  and  New  York 

Dressings,  etc. 


Also   Blue- jay 
Bunion  Plasters 


YOU  WANT  MORE  MONEY 

We  need  your  spare,  time — Let's  get  together 

Let  us  show  you  the  way  to  increase  your  income  to  any  extent  you 
desire.  If  your  present  salary  isn't  quite  sufficient  to  take  care 
of  "extra  summer  needs,"  our  plan  will  provide  the  money  for 
them.     It  will  also  furnish  the  funds  for  vacation  expenses. 

The  best  part  of  our  money-making  plan  is,  no  time  is  needed, 
only  what  you  can  spare  from  your  regular  employment.  It  inter- 
feres in  no  way  with  business  or  pleasure,  but  fits  in  as  a  "money 
maker"  into  spare-time  moments.  Work  it  an  hour  now  and 
then  and  the  cash  results  will  surprise  you. 

Now  is  just  the  time  to  start — the  days  are  long — and  are  getting 
longer.  Turn  your  evenings  and  spare  time  into  cash  by  becoming 
our  district  representative. 

Full  particulars  without  obligation  free  on  request. 

THE    MACLEAN    PUBLISHING    CO.,    LIMITED 


143-153  University  Avenue 


TORONTO,  ONT. 
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©(rector? 


3&^t£(ibcntial   anb  ©ap  ^cljool  for  (©ids 

10  (Elm  abe.,  JRoSeliale,  tCotonto 

Hon.  Princip.1.       -         MISS  M.  T.  SCOTT 
Principal.      MISS  EDITH  M.  READ,  M.  A. 
Preparation  for  the  University  and  for  Examinations  in  Music. 
Art  and  Domestic  Science  Departments.     Thoroughly   efficient 
staff.    Large  Playgrounds.     Outdoor  Games — Tennis,  Basket- 
ball.   Rink.     Healthful  locality. 

Opening  Day.  September  14th.  1915 
PRIMARY  SCHOOL  FOR  DAY  PUPILS 
For  Prospectus  apply  to  the  Principal 


CoUege 


Toronto 
A  Residential  and  Day  School  for  Girls 

Situated  opposite  Queen's  Park,  Bloor  St.   W. 

Every  educational  facility  provided.  Pupils  pre- 
pared for  Honor  Matriculation. 

Music,  Art  and  Physical  Education. 

The  School,  by  an  unfailing  emphasis  upon  the  moral  as 
welt  as  the  intellectual,  aims  at  the  development  of  a  true 
womanhood. 

SCHOOL    REOPENS    TUESDAY,     SEPTEMBER     12,    1916 
For  Calendar  apply — 

MRS.  A.  R.  GREGORY, 


JOHN  A.  PATTERSON,  K.C. 
President 


Principal 


''^{^r^ 


<§Ien  JWator 

651  SPADINA  AVE..  TORONTO 

Residential    and    Day     School    for 

Girls 

Principal— M'mS  J.   J.    STUART 
(Successor    to    Miss    Veals) 
Clasmcal   Tripos,    Cambridge   University, 
England.      Lai^ge    well-ventilate<I    house, 
plea.santl3'     situated.       Highly     qualified 
staff   of   Canadian    and    European    teach- 
ers.    The   curriculum   shows    close    touch 
with     modern     thought     and     education, 
l^reparation    for    matriculation    examina- 
tions.    Special    attention    given    to   indi- 
vidual   needs.      Outdoor   Games. 
Xew    Prospectus    from    Miss    Stuart. 
School  reopens  September  Uth. 


Would  you  like  to  be  with  us? 

Would  you  like  an  occupation  that  keeps  you  out  of  doors  and  in  touch 
with  the  activities  of  the  world?  Would  you  like  to  work  for  us  and  repre- 
sent us  in  your  own  district,  providing  you  knew  that  good  money  could  be 
made  from  your  spare  time  efforts?  We  can  arrange  to  employ  you  full 
time  if  you  are  the  person  we  are  looking  for.  Why  not  write  to-day  and 
learn  particulars  of  the  plan.    The  "profits"  are   surprising. 

THE   MACLEAN    PUBLISHING  COMPANY,   LIMITED 

143-153  University  Avenue,  TORONTO,  ONTARIO 


as  Admiral  Dewey,  and.  at  this  affront,  he  rose, 
with  officers,  and  quietly  left  the  table. 

Naturally  the  incident  produced  a  sensation  both 
in  Germany  and  America.  Prince  Henry  sent  an 
officer  to  apologize,  but  Admiral  Dewey,  again  the 
soul  of  punctiliousness,  refused  to  accept  an  apol- 
ogy sent  second-hand.  His  Royal  Highness  had 
personally  insulted  the  United  States :  the  same 
gentleman  must  personally  offer  the  a-mende  honor- 
able. Then  Prince  Henry  made  a  ceremonial  call 
and  apologized.  He  explained  the  incident  as  due 
to  a  temporary  mental  aberration.  Although  he 
was  using  the  French  names  for  the  other  countries, 
he  said,  his  mind  persistently  "connoted"  the 
United  States  under  its  familiar  German  appella- 
tion, Vereinigte-Staaten.  The  blunder  was  such  a 
gross  one,  such  an  inconceivable  violation  of  inter- 
national decency,  that  only  a  mental  twist  of  this 
kind   could    possibly   have   accounted   for    it 

The  extracts  from  Mr.  White's  autobiography 
indicate  the  state  of  German  feeling  during  the 
Spanish  War.  France  and  Russia  were  not  over- 
friendly  ;  but  Austria  and  Germany  actually  at- 
tempted to  interfere.  In  this  campaign  Austria 
took  the  lead.  The  Queen  Regent  of  Spain  was  an 
Austrian  archduchess,  a  niece  of  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph  and  greatly  beloved  by  him.  Dynastic  in- 
fluence not  only  persuaded  the  Emperor  to  cham- 
pion Spain  against  the  United  States,  but  the 
spectacle  of  an  ancient  monarchy  going  to  pieces 
at  the  blow  of  a  parvenu  Republic  was  also  dis- 
concerting to  the  Central  Empires. 

In  those  fatal  early  weeks  in  April,  1898,  pre- 
ceding the  war,  Spain  was  frantically  rushing  from 
one  capital  to  another,  imploring  assistance  against 
the  United  States.  About  the  busiest  man  in  Wash- 
ington were  Van  HengelmuUer,  the  Austrian  Am- 
bassador, and  Von  Holleben,  who  represented  the 
Kaiser.  Americans  did  not  understand  then,  and 
do  not  understand  now,  the  peril  which  then  over- 
shadowed them.  We  thought  that  our  real  enemy 
was  Spain :  our  real  enemy,  however,  was  an 
European  coalition  against  us.  Had  Austria  and 
Germany  had  their  way,  the  whole  of  Europe, 
backed  by  its  fleets  and  armies,  would  have  forbid- 
den us  from  going  to  war  with  Spain. 

The  programme  fell  to  the  ground  for  one  rea- 
son— England  energetically  refused  to  join  the 
conspiracy.  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote  was  then  Eng- 
lish Ambassador,  and  also  the  dean  of  diplomatic 
corps.  On  April  6th,  acting  as  dean,  he  received 
the  Ambassadors  of  France,  Austria,  Germany,  and 
Italy,  presiding  over  a  meeting  big  with  significance 
for  the  United  States.  The  full  details  of  that  meet- 
ing have  never  been  published.  Enough  is  known, 
however,  to  justify  the  statement  that  the  Ambas- 
sadors discussed  presenting  to  President  McKinley 
a  note  protesting  against  American  intervention 
in  the  affairs  of  Cuba  as  unjustified  and  declaring 
that  such  intervention  would  not  be  regarded  with 
indifference  by  the  Great  European  powers.  But 
Sir  Julian  Pauncefote,  acting  under  instructions 
received  from  Lord  Salisbury,  absolutely  refused 
to  join  in  any  such  protest.  With  the  world's 
greatest  naval  power  taking  the  side  of  the  United 
States,  and  with  the  general  impression  that  such 
co-operation  might  take  more  than  a  diplomatic 
form,  the  carefully  laid  plans  to  coerce  this  country 
fell  to  pieces.  Instead  of  this,  the  diplomats  drew 
up  a  harmless  note  for  presentation  to  Mr.  Mc- 
Kinley. "The  undersigned,"  it  read,  "representa- 
tives of  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  France,  Great 
Britain,  Italy,  and  Russia,  duly  authorized  in  that 
behalf,  address,  in  the  names  of  their  respective 
governments,  a  pressing  appeal  to  the  feelings  of 
humanity  and  moderation  of  the  President  and  of 
the  American  people  in  their  existing  difficulties 
with  Spain.  They  earnestly  hope  that  further  ne- 
gotiations will  lead  to  an  agreement,  which,  while 
securing  the  maintenance  of  peace,  will  afford  all 
necessary  guarantees  for  the  re-establishment  of 
order  in  Cuba.  The  powers  do  not  doubt  that 
the  humanitarian  and  purely  disinterested  char- 
acter of  this  representation  will  be  fully  recognized 
and  appreciated  by  the  American  nation," 

Before  participating  in  even  this  pious  expres- 
sion. Sir  Julian  Pauncefote  called  on  President 
McKinley  and  asked  if  he  had  any  objection  to  it. 
The  President  having  given  his  consent,  the  dip- 
lomatic representatives,  in  full  regalia,  led  by 
Pauncefote  as  dean — the  farce  must  have  caused 
him  infinite  amusement,  especially  when  he  rea- 
lized how  different  this  "protest"  was  from  the 
one  originally  planned — called  at  the  White  House 
and  presented  this  formidable  document.  Presi- 
dent McKinley,  also  with  a  straight  face,  received 
the  gentlemen,  took  the  paper,  and  thanked  them 
for  their  good  intentions.  "The  Government  of  the 
United  States,"  he  said,  "appreciates  the  humani- 
tarian and  disinterested  character  of  the  communi- 
cation now  made  on  behalf  of  the  powers  named : 
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and,  for  its  part,  is  confident  that  equal  appre- 
ciation will  be  shown  for  its  own  earnest  and  un- 
selfish endeavors  to  fulfil  a  duty  to  humanity  by 
ending  a  situation  the  indefinite  prolongation  of 
which   has   become   insufferable." 

A  newspaper  humorist  summed  up  this  moment- 
ous performance  as  follows : 

"Said  the  six  Ambassadors :  'We  hope  for  human- 
ity's sake  that  you  will  not  go  to  war.'  Said  Mr. 
NfcKinley  in  reply:  *We  hope  if  we  do  go  to  war 
you  will  understand  that  it  is  for  humanity's  sake.' 
And  the  incident  was  closed." 

Afterward,  when  Germany  adopted  a  policy  of 
conciliation  toward  the  United  States  instead  of  the 
mailed  fist,  she  attempted  to  explain  away  her 
part  in  this  international  episode.  Unfortunately, 
the  Kaiser's  ofiicial  acts,  after  war  began,  are 
things  that  Americans  can  never  forget.  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Roscoe  Thayer,  in  his  recently  published  "Life 
of  John  Hay,"  quotes  the  Kaiser  as  having  said:  "If 
I  had  only  had  a  fleet.  I  would  have  taken  Uncle 
Sam  by  the  scuff  of  the  neck."  The  behavior  of  his 
fleet  at  Manila,  though  it  did  not  actually  succeed 
in  doing  anything  so  violent  as  this,  constantly  de- 
monstrated its  ambition  to  go  to  extremes.  Only 
Admiral  Dewey's  sagacity,  energy  and  sense  of 
his  nation's  dignity  prevented  trouble.  Since  Ad- 
miral Dewey  and  Secretary  Long  have  told  the 
whole  story,  the  facts  are  no  longer  in  dispute. 

Just  what  purpose  the  Kaiser  had  in  his  Manila 
performance  no  one  knows ;  possibly,  as  already 
said,  a  plan  of  conquest  inspired  his  behavior  :  as 
matters  turned  out,  however,  the  episode  has  merely 
passed  into  history  as  another  illustration  of  Ger- 
man swagger  and  bad  manners.  Indeed,  this  is  the 
final  diagnosis  passed  upon  Admiral  von  Diederich, 
the  German  comm.ander  at  Manila,  by  Captain  Chi- 
chester, the  senior  English  officer.  "Diederich  has 
no  sea  manners,"  said  this  English  tar.  Another 
current  story  represents  Chichester  as  sitting  in 
his  cabin,  apparently  deeply  immersed  in  a  large 
red  book,  when  Diederich  came  in  to  pay  a  friendly 
call. 

"What's  that  book  you  are  reading?"  he  asked. 
That's  a  book  on  naval  etiquette,"  replied  the 
Englishman. 

"Indeed !"  replied  the  German.  "I  didn't  know 
that  such  a  book  existed." 

"Lot  me  present  you  with  it,"  said  Captain  Chi- 
chester, handing  it  to  him.  "You  really  ought  to 
read  it." 

Now  Admiral  Dewey's  hobby,  next  to  seaman- 
ship, is  international  law.  The  Navy  regards  him 
as  one  of  its  greatest  experts  on  that  subject. 
When,  after  defeating  the  Spanish  squadron  at 
Manila,  he  established  the  blockade,  the  American 
Admiral  und?rstood  all  the  niceties  of  his  situation. 
His  first  difficulties  with  the  Germans  arose  over 
their  failure  to  understand  the  merits  of  this  block- 
ade. According  to  law,  the  blockading  admiral 
controls  the  harbor ;  even  warships  can  enter  or 
leave  only  with  his  permission,  and  they  occupy 
such  anchorages  as  he  assigns  them.  It  is  the  cus- 
tom, when  such  a  blockade  is  established,  for  neu- 
tral powers  to  send  one  or  two  ships  for  "obser- 
vations"— mainly  to  assure  themselves  that  a 
really  "effective"  blockade  exists.  France,  Japan, 
and  England  sent  such  vessels  to  Manila.  In 
entering  the  harbor  their  commanders  obeyed  the 
usual  rules,  and  accepted  the  anchorages  Dewey 
allotted  to   them. 

But,  one  fine  day,  into  Manila  Bay  came  the  Ger- 
man cruiser  Irene,  steamed  grandly  past  Dewey's 
fiagship.  the  Olympia,  and  anchored  in  a  place 
selected  by  herself.  Dewey,  believing  that  this  vio- 
lation of  sea  manners  was  merely  caused  by  ignor- 
ance, ignored  it.  One  morning  at  three  o'clock, 
another  ship  bearing  the  Garman  flag  was  picked 
up  by  a  searchlight.  It  was  rapidly  approaching 
the  Olympia.  There  were  Spanish  gunboats  then 
secreted  about  the  Philippines;  this  vessel  might 
easily  be  one  of  these  carrying  a  German  flag  and 
attempting  to  get  near  enough  to  the  Olympia  to 
launch  a  torpedo.  Admiral  Dewey  ordered  a  warn- 
ing -shot  fired  over  its  bows.  Still  the  German  paid 
no  attention,  and  another  shot  was  fired — this  one 
coming  so  close  that  the  water,  splashing  where 
it  hit,  fell  in  a  shower  on  the  intruder's  deck.  Then 
the  CoTworan — for  it  was  another  German  obser- 
ver— promptly  came  to. 

By  the  time  Vice-Admiral  von  Diederich  arrived, 
Germany  had  a  squadron  of  five  vessels  at  Manila. 
Germany's  naval  forces,  indeed,  had  greater 
strength  in  the  Philippines  than  had  those  of  the 
United  States.  This  large  fleet  in  itself  consti- 
tuted an  unfriendly  act.  England,  which  had  in- 
finitely greater  interests  in  the  Islands,  at  no  time 
had  more  than  three.  When  Dewey  paid  his  call  of 
ceremony  on  Von  Diederich,  he  alluded  to  the  size 
of  the  German   squadron. 
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"I  am  here  by  order  of  the  Kaiser,  sir,"  replied 
Vice-Admiral  von  Diederich,  in  his  most  Germanic 
manner. 

The  German  Admiral  and  his  staff  constantly 
visited  the  Spanish  officials  at  Manila,  with  whom 
they  maintained  the  friendliest  relations.  At  this 
time  the  Americans  had  not  yet  captured  the  city  ; 
they  were  blockadinjr  it.  awaiting  the  arrival  of 
American  troops  before  engaging  in  a  general  as- 
sault. Dewey's  position,  with  a  heavier  German 
squadron  on  the  ground  and  the  knowledge  that 
Camara's  fleet  had  left  Cadiz  for  the  Philippines, 
was,  therefore,  not  over  comfortable.  And  Von 
Diederich  was  constantly  making  trouble.  His 
vessels  sailed  across  the  Bay,  passing  in  and  out 
the  American  lines,  paying  not  the  slightest  regard 
to  the  blockade.  Finally  the  Germans  committed  a 
breach  that  resulted  in  a  crisis.  A  German  cruiser 
landed  a  boatload  of  supplies  for  the  besieged  Span- 
ish forces  in  Manila— a  violation  of  neutrality  that 
amounted  almost  to  an  act  of  war.  Dewey  called 
his  flag  lieutenant  and  instructed  him  to  take  his 
compliments  to  Admiral  von  Diederich,  and  in- 
formed him  "of  this  extraordinary  disregard  of  the 
usual  courtesies  of  naval  intercourse."  And  then 
he  added : 

"Say  to  Admiral  von  Diederich  that  if  he  wants 
a  fight,  he  can  have  it  now !" 

At  this  the  German  Admiral  disavowed  the  action 
of  his  subordinates,  saying  that  they  had  no  auth- 
ority to  provision  the  Spanish  garrison. 

The  Philippine  insurrectionists,  who  were  then 
co-operating  with  the  United  States,  were  prepar- 
ing to  make  an  attack  on  the  Isia  Grande  in  Subig 
Bay.  They  desisted  when  the  German  cruiser  Irene 
threatened  to  shell  them.  At  this  Dewey  sent  the 
Raleigh  and  the  Concord,  their  decks  cleared  for 
action,  with  instructions  to  drive  off  the  Irene  and 
take  the  Spanish  position.  When  the  American 
ships  entered  the  Bay  at  a  furious  speed,  the  Irene 
put  on  full  steam  and  departed. 

But  Germany's  most  offensive  act  took  place  on 
the  day  reinforcements,  new  ships,  and  supplies 
having  arrived  from  America,  that  Dewey  started 
his  bombardment  of  Manila.  As  Dewey's  squadron 
started  to  take  up  its  position  before  the  batteries 


at  Cavite,  the  German  squadron  followed  its  rear. 
When  Dewey  stopped  the  Germans  also  stopped. 
No  one  even  to-day  knows  what  these  manoeuvres 
meant,  opinion  dividing  as  to  whether  Von  Die- 
derich meant  to  be  merely  insulting  or  whether 
it  was  his  plan  to  fire  on  the  American  ships — to 
open  war  for  the  German  capture  of  the  Philip- 
pines. Had  he  pursued  the  latter  plan  Dewey's 
position,  placed  between  the  Cavite  batteries  and 
the  Gorman  squadron,  would  have  been  exceedingly 
uncomfortable. 

Now  followed  an  episode  that  will  long  be  re- 
membered in  our  navy.  The  three  British  ships 
came  along  and  took  up  a  position  between  the 
American  and  the  German  squadrons.  Von  Diede- 
rich could  not  fire  without  hitting  the  English 
men-of-war.  If  Von  Diederich  had  e\or  intended 
to  open  hostilities,  this  little  action  chilled  his 
ardor ;  soon  after,  three  of  his  vessels  disappeared 
in   the  night  and  Manila  knew  them  no  more. 

All  these  things  explain  the  suspicion  and  even 
unfriendliness  with  which  Americans  have  since 
regarded  Germany.  Since  then,  the  Kaiser  has 
sought  to  gain  their  friendship  ;  he  sent  over  his 
brother.  Prince  Henry — the  same  man  who  had  in- 
sulted Admiral  Dewey  at  Manila  in  1898 — to  make 
a  visit  in  the  interest  of  better  German-American 
feeling.  The  Americans  turned  out  in  large  num- 
bers to  see  the  Prince ;  German-Americans  raised 
their  "hochs"  wherever  he  appeared ;  Herman  Bid- 
der entertained  him  at  an  elaborate  newspaper  din- 
ner, and  the  German  socities  held  a  huge  Fackel- 
zug — torchlight  parade — in  his  honor.  His  Royal 
Highness  behaved  commendably  in  democratic 
fashion,  showed  himself  a  master  in  American 
slang,  using  with  skill  and  appropriateness  such 
phrases  as  "It's  a  cinch,"  "Not  on  your  life," 
"Hustle"  and  "Get  busy."  Looking  back  on  this 
visit  now,  it  seems  that  it  was  made  more  as  a 
demonstration  in  the  interests  of  German-Ameri- 
cans, as  an  attempt  to  promote  Pan-Germanism  in 
the  United  States,  than  as  a  sincere  tribute  to  the 
nation.  But  neither  Prince  Henry,  nor  exchange 
professors,  nor  Germanic  museums,  nor  gift  horses 
like  statutes  of  Frederick  the  Great  have  destroyed 
the  memories  of  the  Spanish  War. 


The  War  Attitude  of  Britain 


A   Summary   by    Viscount  Bryce  of 
British  Ideals  and  Aims 


AN  extremely  able  summary  of  the  war  atti- 
tude of  Great  Britain  is  contributed  by  Vis- 
count Bryce,  former  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States,  to  the  New  York  Times.  It  is  worth 
reprinting  as  it  outlines  clearly  the  viewpoint  of 
the  nation  and  the  objectives  of  our  civilization.  He 
says: 

There  is  a  familiar  expression  which  we  use  in 
England  to  sum  up  the  position  and  aims  of  a 
nation.  It  is  "What  does  the  nation  '.stand  for'?" 
What  are  the  principles  and  the  interests  which 
prescribe  its  course  ?  What  are  the  ends,  over 
and  above  its  own  welfare,  which  it  seeks  to  pro- 
mote? What  is  the  nature  of  the  mission  with 
which  it  feels  itself  charged?  What  are  the  ideals 
which  it  would  like  to  see  prevailing  throughout 
the    world  ? 

There  are  five  of  these  principles  or  aims  or 
ideals  which  I  will  here  set  forth,  because  they 
stand  out  conspicuously  in  the  present  crisis, 
though  they  are  all  more  or  less  parts  of  the 
settled  policy  of  Britain. 

1.  The  first  of  these  five  is  liberty.  England 
and  Switzerland  have  been  the  two  modern  coun- 
tries in  which  liberty  first  took  tangible  form  in 
laws  and  institutions.  Holland  followed,  and  the 
three  peoples  of  the  Sacndinavian  North,  kindred 
to  us  in  blood,  have  followed  likewise. 

In  England  liberty  appeared  from  early  days 
in  a  recognition  of  the  right  of  the  citizen  to  be 
protected  against  arbitrary  power  and  to  bear  his 
share  in  the  work  of  governing  his  own  commu- 
nity. It  is  from  Great  Britain  that  other  European 
countries  whose  political  condition  had,  from  the 
end  of  the  Middle  Ages  down  to  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  been  unfavorable  to  freedom, 
drew,  in  that  and  the  following  century,  their 
examples  of  a  Government  which  could  be  united 
and  efficient  and  yet  popular,  strong  to  defend 
itself  against  attack,  and  yet  respectful  of  the 
rifirhts  of  its  own  members. 


The  British  Constitution  has  been  tlie  model 
whence  most  of  the  countries  that  have  within 
recent  times  adopted  constitutional  Government 
have  drawn  their  institutions.  Britain  has  herself 
during  the  last  eighty  years  made  her  constitution 
more  and  more  truly  popular.  It  is  now  as  demo- 
cratic as  that  of  any  other  European  country,  and 
in  their  dealings  with  other  countries  the  British 
people  have  shown  a  constant  sympathy  with 
freedom.  They  showed  it  early  in  the  nineteenth 
century  to  Spanish  constitutional  reformers  and 
to  Greek  insurgents  against  Turkish  tyranny.  They 
showed  it  to  Switzerland  when  they  foiled  (in 
1847)  the  attempt  of  Metternich  to  interfere  with 
her  independence.  They  have  shown  it  markedly 
within  recent  years.  Britain  has  given  free  Gov- 
ernments to  all  those  of  her  colonies  in  which  there 
is  a  population  of  European  origin  capable  of  using 
them,  and  this  has  confirmed  the  attachment  to 
herself  of  those  colonies. 

There  had  long  been  troubles  and  controversies 
connected  with  the  state  of  Ireland,  for,  although 
she  was  fully  represented  in  the  British  Parliament, 
the  majority  of  the  population  expressed  a  desire, 
which  excited  much  opposition,  to  have  autonomous 
institutions  granted  to  them.  It  had  been  found 
hard  to  find  an  acceptable  solution  of  this  question, 
chiefly  because  a  considerable  element  in  the  Irish 
population  did  not  wish  for  those  institutions. 
But  the  (juestion  was  settled  in  1914  by  the  pass- 
ing of  an  act  giving  to  Ireland  (subject  to  certain 
safeguards  and  provisions  not  yet  settled  in  detail) 
a  local  Parliament  as  a  satisfaction  to  national 
sentiment  and  to  the  desire  of  a  majority  for  that 
kind  of  autonomy  which  they  had  asked  for  through 
their   representatives   in    Parliament. 

What  has  been  the  result?  Ireland,  on  whose 
disaffection  to  the  United  Kingdom  the  German 
Government  had  been  counting,  has  shown  herself 
when  the  war  broke  out  to  be  thoroughly  loyal. 
Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  vied  with  one 
another  in  volunteering  into  the  new  armies  which 
have  been  raised  during  the  last  twelve  months. 
Some  of  the  most  powerful  speeches  made  in 
defense  of  the  war  have  come  from  the  leaders  of 
the  Irish  Nationalists.  Some  of  the  finest  deeds 
of  valor  have  been  done  by  Irish  regiments.  These 


are    the    fruits    of    liberty    as    Britain    has    under- 
stood it  and  practised  it. 

II.  Britain  stands  for  the  principle  of  nation- 
ality. She  has  always  given  her  sympathy  to  the 
efforts  of  a  people  restless  under  a  foreign  dom- 
inion to  deliver  themselves  from  the  stranger  and 
to  be  ruled  by  a  Government  of  their  own.  The 
efforts  of  Greece  from  1820  till  her  liberation  from 
the  Turks,  the  efforts  of  Italy  to  shake  off  the  hated 
yoke  of  Austria  and  attain  national  unity  under 
an  Italian  King,  found  their  warmest  support  in 
England.  English  Liberals  gave  their  sympathy 
to  national  movements  in  Hungary  and  Poland. 
They  tyave  that  sympathy  also  to  the  German  move- 
ment for  national  unity  from  1848  to  1870,  for  in 
those  days  that  movement  was  led  by  German 
Liberals  of  lofty  aims  who  did  not  desire,  as  the 
recent  rulers  of  Germany  have  desired,  to  make 
their  national  strength  a  menace  to  the  peace  and 
security  of  their  neighbors. 

In  India,  England  has  long  ceased  to  absorb 
into  her  dominions  the  native  States,  and  has 
been  seeking  only  to  guide  the  rulers  of  those 
States  into  the  paths  of  just  and  humane  admin- 
istration, while  leaving  their  internal  affairs  to 
their  own  native  Governments.  Representative  in- 
stitutions like  those  of  England  herself  cannot 
be  extended  to  the  numerous  races  that  compose 
the  Indian  population,  because  they  are  not  yet 
fit  for  such  institutions.  A  firm  and  impartial 
hand  is,  indeed,  needed  to  keep  the  peace  among 
them.  But  the  British  Government  in  India  re- 
gards, and  has  long  regarded,  its  power  as  a  trust 
to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  and  in 
recent  years  efforts  have  been  made  to  associate 
the  people  more  and  more  with  the  work  of  the 
higher  branches  of  administration  and  legislation. 

Native  judges  sit  beside  European  judges  in  the 
highest  courts,  while  the  vast  mass  of  local  admin- 
istration is  conducted  by  native  officials  and  native 
judges.  No  tribute  or  revenue  of  any  kind  is 
drawn  by  England  from  India  or  from  any  of  those 
colonies  which  the  Home  Government  controls. 
The  happy  results  of  this  policy  have  been  seen 
in  the  steady  increase  of  the  confidence  and  good- 
will of  the  native  rulers  and  aristocracy  of  India 
to  the  British  Government,  so  that  when  the 
present  war  broke  out  all  those  rulers  at  once 
offered  military  aid.  Large  Indian  forces  gladly 
came  to  fight,  and  fought  most  gallantly  beside 
the  British  forces  in  France.     .     .     . 

III.  Enelond  stands  for  the  maintenance  of 
treaty  obligations  and  of  those  rights  of  the  smaller 
nations  which  rest  upon  such  obligations.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  the  present  war,  which  saw  Belgium 
suddenly  attacked  by  a  power  that  had  itself 
solemnly  guaranteed  the  neutrality  of  Belgian  ter- 
ritory, summoned  England  to  stand  up  for  the 
defense  of  those  rights  and  obligations.     .     .     . 

Both  these  principles — the  observance  of  treaties 
and  the  rights  of  the  smaller  neutral  States — have 
been  raised  in  the  sharpest  form  by  the  unprovoked 
invasion  of  Belgium  only  two  days  after  the 
German  Minister  at  Brussels  had  lulled  the  uneasi- 
ness of  the  Belgian  Government  by  his  pacific  as- 
surances. Such  conduct  was  a  threat  to  every 
neutral  nation.  That  which  befell  Belgium  might 
have  befallen  Switzerland  or  Holland  had  Ger- 
many d'jcided  that  it  was  to  her  interests  to  attack 
either  of  them  for  the  sake  of  securing  a  passage 
for  her  armies.  England  was  obliged  to  come  to 
Belgium's  support  and  fulfill  the  obligations  she 
had  herself  contracted  to  defend  the  reutrality  of 
the  country  unrighteously  attacked.  It  would  be 
superfluous  to  say,  if  the  German  Government  had 
not  endeavored  to  deceive  its  own  subjects  and 
other  nations  by  a  gross  misrepresentation  of  the 
facts,  that  England  never  had  the  least  intention 
of  entering  Belgium,  except  to  protest  it  should 
its  territory  be  violated 

IV.  England  stands  for  the  regulation  of  the 
methods  of  warfare  in  the  interests  of  humanity, 
and  especially  for  the  exemption  of  noncombatants 
from  the  sufferings  and  horrors  which  war  brings. 
Here  is  another  issue  raised  by  the  present  cri'?is, 
another  conflict  of  opposing  principles.  In  the 
ancient  world,  and  among  semi-civilized  peoples  in 
more  recent  times,  noncombatant  civilians  as  well 
as  the  fighting  forces  had  to  bear  those  sufferings. 
The  men  were  killed,  combatants  and  noncombat- 
ants alike :  the  women  and  children,  if  spared, 
were  reduced  to  slavery.  That  is  what  the  Turkish 
Government — I  say  "the  Government"  because  some 
good  Moslems  disapprove — have  been  doing  during 
the  last  few  months  in  Asia  Minor  and  Armenia, 
on  a  far  larger  scale  than  even  the  massacres  per- 
petrated by  Abdul  Hamid  in  1895-6.  They  are 
slaughtering  the  men,  they  are  enslaving  some  of 
the  women  by  selling  them  in  open  market  or 
seizing  them  for  the  harem,  and  driving  the  rest. 
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with  the  children,  out  into  deserts  to  perish  from 
hunger.     .     .     , 

In  the  war  of  1870-71  the  German  troops  be- 
haved better  in  France  than  an  invadingr  force 
had  usually  behaved  in  similar  circumstances. 
Now,  however,  in  the  present  war  the  German 
military  and  naval  commanders  have  taken  a  Ions 
step  backward  toward  barbarism.  Innocent  non- 
combatants  have  been  slaughtered  by  thousands  in 
Belgium  and  in  France,  and  the  only  excuse  ofTered 
(for  the  facts  of  the  slaughter  are  practically  ad- 
mitted) is  that  German  troops  have  sometimes 
been    fired   at   by   civilians. 

Now  it  is  true  that  any  civilian  who  takes  up 
arms  without  observint?  the  rules  prescribed  for 
civilian  resistance  is  liable  to  be  shot.  The  rules 
of  war  permit  that.  But  it  is  contrary  to  the  rules 
of  war.  as  well  as  to  common  justice  and  humanity, 
to  kill  a  civilian  who  has  not  himself  sought  to 
harm  an  invading  force.  The  fact  that  some  other 
civilian  belonj^ing  to  the  same  town  may  have 
fired  on  the  invaders  does  not  justify  the  killini? 
of  an  innocent  person.  To  seize  innocent  inhabit- 
ants, call  them  "hostages"  for  the  good  behavior 
of  their  town,  and  shoot  them  if  the  invaders  are 
molested  by  persons  whose  actions  these  so-called 
"hostages"  cannot  control,  is  murder  and  nothing 
else.  Yet  that  is  what  the  German  commanders 
have  done  upon  a  great  scale. 

Gorman  air  war  has  been  conducted  with  equal 
inhumanity.  Bombs  are  being  dropped  upon  un- 
defended towns  and  quiet  country  villages,  in  places 
where  there  are  no  troops,  no  war  factories,  no 
stores  of  ammunition.  Hardly  a  combatant  has 
suffered,  and  the  women  and  children  killed  have 
'  been  far  more  numerous  than  the  male  noncom- 
batants. 

The  same  retrogression  toward  barbarism  is  seen 
in  the  German  conduct  of  war  at  sea.  It  had  long 
been  the  rule  and  practice  of  civilized  nations  that 
when  a  merchant  vessel  is  destroyed  by  a  ship  of 
war  because  it  is  impossible  to  carry  the  merchant 
vessel  into  the  port  of  the  captor,  the  crew  and  the 
passenger  of  the  vessel  should  be  taken  off  and 
their  lives  saved  before  the  vessel  is  sunk. 

Common  humanity  prescribes  this,  but  the  Ger- 
man submarines  have  been  sinking  unarmed  mer- 
chant vessels  and  drowning  their  passengers  and 
crews  without  giving  them  even  the  opportunity  to 
surrender.  They  did  this  in  the  case  of  the  Lusi- 
tania,  drowning  1,100  innocent  noncombatants, 
many  of  them  citizens  of  neutral  States,  and  they 
have  since  repeatedly  perpetrated  the  same  crime. 
The  same  thing  was  done  quite  recently  (appar- 
ently by  Austria)  in  the  case  of  the  Italian  pas- 
senger ship  Ancona.     This  is  not  war.  but  murder, 

These  facts  raise  an  issue  in  which  the  interests 
of  all  mankind  are  involved.  The  German  Govern- 
ment claims  the  right  to  kill  the  innocent  because 
that  suits  its  military  interests.  England  denies 
this  right,  as  all  countries  ought  to  deny  it.     .     .     . 

V.  England  stands  for  a  pacific  as  opposed 
to  a  military  type  of  civilization.  Her  regular 
army  has  always  been  small  in  proportion  to  her 
population,  and  very  small  in  comparison  with  the 
armies  of  great  Continental  nations.  Although 
she  recognizes  that  there  are  some  countries  in 
which  universal  service  may  be  necessary,  and 
times  at  which  it  may  be  necessary  in  any  country, 
she  has  preferred  to  leave  her  people  free  to  follow 
their  civil  pursuits,  and  had  raised  her  army  by 
voluntary    enlistment. 

It  may  be  asked  why,  if  this  is  so,  does  England 
maintain  so  large  a  navy.  The  question  deserves 
an  answer.  Her  navy  is  maintained  for  three 
reasons.  The  first  is,  that  as  her  army  has  been 
very  small  she  is  obliged  to  protect  herself  by 
a  strong  home  fleet  from  any  risk  of  invasion.  She 
has  never  forgotten  the  lessons  of  the  Napoleonic 
wars,  when  it  was  the  navy  that  saved  her  from 
the  fate  which  befell  so  many  European  countries 
at  Napoleon's  hands.  Were  she  not  to  keep  up 
this  first  line  of  defense  at  sea,  a  huge  army  and 
a  huge  military  expenditure  in  time  of  peace  would 
be   inevitable. 

The  second  reason  is  that  as  England  does  not 
produce  nearly  enough  food  to  support  her  popu- 
lation, she  must  draw  supplies  from  other  coun- 
tries, and  would  be  in  danger  of  starvation  if  in 
wartime  she  lost  the  command  of  the  sea.  It  is 
therefore,  vital  to  her  existence  that  she  should  be 
able  to  secure  the  unimpeded  import  of  articles 
of  food.  And  the  third  reason  is  that  England 
is  responsible  for  the  defence  of  the  coasts  and 
the  commerce  of  her  colonies  and  other  foreign 
possessions,  such  as  India.  These  do  not  maintain 
a  naval  force  sufficient  for  their  defense,  and  the 
mother   country   is    therefore   compelled   to   have   a 
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fleet  sufficient  to  guarantee  their  safety  and  i 
tect  their  shipping. 

No  other  great  State  has  such  far-reaching 
bilities.  and,  therefore,  no  other  needs  a  n 
so  larpre  as  Britain  must  maintain.  In  this  pc 
there  is  no  warlike  or  aggressive  spirit,  no  mel 
to  other  countries.  It  is  a  measure  purely  of 
fense,  costly  and  burdensome,  but  borne  beci 
her  own  safety  and  that  of  her  colonies  absok 
require  it. 

Neither  has  Britain  used  her  naval  strenKtl 
inflict  harm  on  other  countries.  In  time  of  p 
she  has  not  tried  to  use  it  to  injure  the  coinm 
of  her  chief  industrial  competitors.  She  did  notl 
to  retard  the  rapid  growth  of  the  mercantile  i 
ines  of  Germany  and  Norway,  both  of  which  1 
l)een  immensely  developed  in  recent  years, 
freedom  of  the  seas  has,  in  times  of  peace,  n 
been  infringed  by  her.  In  times  of  war  she  do 
less  exercises  those  rights  of  maritime  blocli 
search,  and  capture  which  her  naval  strength 
ables  her  to  exert.  But  rights  of  blockade  and 
ture  have  always  been  exerted  by  every  n 
power   in   war  time. 

Let  me  add  a  few  words  of  a  more  pers 
kind  to  explain  the  sentiments  of  those  En? 
men  who  have  in  time  past  known  and  admirec 
achievements  of  the  German  people  in  literal 
learninj;.  and  science,  who  had  desired  peace 
them,  who  had  been  the  constant  advocate 
friendship  between  the  two  nations.  Such  Eng 
men,  who  do  not  cease  to  be  lovers  of  peace 
cause  this  war,  felt  to  be  righteous,  commands  I 
hearty  support,  are  now  just  as  determined  as 
others  to  carry  on  the  war  to  victory.  W 
Because  to  them  this  war  presents  itself  i 
conflict    of    principles. 

On  the  one  side  there  is  the  doctrine  that 
end  of  the  State  is  power,  that  might  makes  r 
that  the  State  is  above  morality,  that  war  is 
essary  and  even  desirable  as  a  factor  in  prog 
that  the  rights  of  small  States  must  give  wa 
the  interests  of  great  States,  that  the  State 
disregard  all  obligations  whether  undertaker 
treaties  or  prescribed  by  the  common  sentii 
of  mankind,  and  that  what  is  called  military 
essity  justifies  every  kind  of  harshness  and  cr 
in   war. 

On  the  other  side  there  is  the  doctrine  thai 
end  of  the  State  is  justice,  the  doctrine  that 
State  is,  like  the  individual,  subject  to  a  n 
law  and  Ijound  in  honor  to  observe  its  pron 
that  nations  owe  duties  to  one  another  an 
mankind  at  large,  that  they  have  all  mor 
gain  by  peace  than  by  strife,  that  national  ha 
are  deadly  things,  condemned  by  philosophy 
by  Christianity.  In  the  victory  of  one  or 
other  of  these  principles  the  future  of  mar 
seems  to  us  to  be  at  stake.     ... 

Those  Englishmen  whose  views  I  am  seekil 
express,  recognizing  the  allegiance  we  all  o» 
humanity  at  large,  and  believing  that  progre 
achieved  more  by  co-operation  than  by  strife, 
however,  hoping  for  something  more  than 
victory  of  their  own  country.  They  desire  t< 
the  world  relieved  from  the  burden  of  arman 
and  from  that  constant  terror  of  war  wliicb 
been  darkening  its  sky  for  so  many  generation 

They  ask  whether  it  may  not  be  possible, 
the  war  has  come  to  an  end,  to  form  amont 
nations  an  effective  League  of  Peace,  embri 
smaller  as  well  as  larger  peoples — under  t 
a;gis  disputes  might  be  amicably  settled  anc 
power  of  the  league  invoked  to  prevent  any 
SUte  from  disturbing  the  general  tranquility, 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  creating  such  a  leaKW 
many  and  obvious,  but  whatever  else  may  colBi 
of  the  war,  we  in  England  hope  that  one  i 
»f  it  will  be  the  creation  of  some  machinery 
culated  to  avert  the  recurrence  of  so  awful  a  a 
ity  as  that  from  which  mankind  is  now  suffe 
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Behind  the  Bolted 
Door? 

Continued  from  page  22. 

Writing  on  Maddalina's  walls?  The 
thing  had  the  flavor  of  the  purely  theat- 
rical. And  what  should  she  write  on 
them?  And  why?  And  if  she  had  writ- 
ten anything,  would  it  not  have  been  found 
by  McGloyne  and  his  men  in  the  first 
half  hour  after  the  murder?  But  the 
Doctor's  instructions  were  explicit,  and 
they  must  be  followed. 

At  the  last  moment,  however,  Willings 
tried  to  keep  D.  Hope  from  going  with 
him. 

"In  last  night's  work,  in  that  chase 
after  Jimmy,"  he  said,  "you've  been 
through  enough  for  awhile,  at  any  rate." 

"And  wasn't  I  of  some  use  last  night?" 

"You  were  all  the  use  in  the  world.  If 
any  woman  ever  showed  more  pluck  and 
brains " 

"Very  well.  Then  maybe  I'll  be  able 
to  help  again  to-day." 

Yet  even  then,  he  still  tried  to  put  her 
ofl'. 

"But,  tell  me,"  he  asked,  "do  you  realize 
what  it'll  mean  to  you  to  return  to  those 
Fisher  rooms?" 

"I  know.  But  it'll  only  be  to  Madda- 
lina's.    I  know  I'm  good  for  that." 

And  they  went  together. 

At  those  ninth-floor  exits  from  the  Casa 
Grande  elevators  Central  Office  men  and 
uniformed  patrolmen  now  barred  the  way 
in  every  direction.  But  the  Commissioner 
had  "fixed  it."  The  doors  were  opened  to 
them.  And  one  Lieutenant  Hooley,  Mc- 
Gloyne's  right-hand  man,  came  heavily 
and  gloweringly  out  to  pass  them 
through. 

"The  Commissioner  is  bail  that  you 
leave  things  exactly  like  you  found  them. 
Does  that  go?" 

"Certainly." 

"Well  an'  good,  then.  But  you've  sure 
got  your  nerve  with  you,  young  feller. 
You've  sure  got  your  nerve!" 

AS  has  been  said,  Maddalina's  two 
rooms — or  three,  with  her  bath — were 
at  the  extreme  end  of  the  upper  floor  of 
the  servants'  wing.  And  a  first  glance 
showed  that  Mrs.  Fisher  had  provided  the 
girl  with  quarters  little  less  dainty  than 
her  own — rugs  and  matting  of  a  soft-piled 
stone-blue,  furniture  all  of  light  wicker 
and  cheerful  chintz,  and  walls  rough- 
washed  in  restful  old  ivory.  To  associate 
such  walls  and  such  surroundings  with 
what  had  been  done,  seemingly  with 
Maddalina's  guilty  knowledge,  at  the 
swimming-pool  seemed  impossible.  Again, 
too,  it  was  hardly  less  absurd  to  conceive 
of  her  as  writing  on  those  walls. 

But  they  were  there  to  look.   And,  tak- 
ing hold  of  themselves,  they  set  to  work 
to  do  it  thoroughly.   They  began  with  the 
sitting-room.   First  they  examined  the  ex- 
sed  surfaces.   Then  they  moved  out  the 
irniture,  piece  by  piece,  and  looked  be- 
Ind  it;  and,  before  they  put  it  into  place 
ain,   they   looked     for    anything    that 
light  have  been  written  on  the  back  of 
,e  furniture.    They  did  that  even  in  the 
ie  of  the  pictures. 
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SILVER  GLOSS  STARCH 


You  Would  Like  This 

In  Your  Home! 

What  could  be  more  convenient 
than  such  a  combination  as  this 
■ — a  handsome,  splendidly  ap- 
pointed desk  with  book  space 
beneath  suitable  for  your  large- 
sized  books,  a  large  drawer  for 
stationery,  etc.,  and  a  section  on 
top  suitable  for  any  ordinary- 
sized  books? 

EVERYONE 

in  the  home  will  derive  pleasure, 
comfort  and  convenience  from 
such  a  combination  as  this,  and 
besides  it  does  not  cost  much, 
which  is  often  quite  a  serious 
consideration. 

ANY  STYLE 

of  furniture  you  may  have  in 
your  home  can  be  perlectly 
matched  by  thefamous"Macey" 
sectional  cases,  as  we  make 
many  styles  and  many  finishes. 

IF  ONE  SECTION 

will  hold  all  your  books,  why  that  is  all  you  need  to  buy  until  tou  need 
more  space,  then  simply  add  sections  as  you  need  them.  Nothing  could 
be  more  simple. 

OUR  "MACEY  STYLE  BOOK"  tells  all  about  them.  Send  us 
your  address  and  we  mail  you  a  copy,  free  of  all  charges.     Write  to-day. 


CANADA  FuRNITUReMaNUFACTURERS 
F  I  II  Limited 

WOODSTOCK,  ONTARIO. 
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A  Land  of  Re-Greation 

The  SUMMERS  from  May  to  October 
in  Eastern  Canada  are  probably  as  en- 
joyable as  those  in  the  most  favoured 
part  of  the  world  that  may  be  chosen  for 
comparison. 

Sea-shore, 
Forest  and  Stream 


Sunny  skies,  delightful  temperature,  in- 
vigorating air,  combined  with  an  endless 
variety  of  picturesque  beauty,  the  Mari- 
time Provinces  are  becoming  more  and 
more  what  Nature  evidently  intended 
they  should  be — a  land  of  Re-Creation . 

Write   for   IQ16    Publications   to 

General  Passenger  Department 


MONCTON,  N.B. 


HOLMES- HOWARD  M"„t; «!*„ 

The  Holmes-Howard  motor  illustrated  is  a  strictly  higli-grade.  light-weight, 
uuit  power  plant  of  the  two-cycle,  three-port  type. 
It  has  two  cylinders,  cast  in  a  block,  and  is 
r.ited  at  0  to  8  horso-power.  The  motor  complete, 
includintr  reverse  gear,  magneto  and  all  e(iuip- 
u-ent.  weighs  only  li^o  Ilts. 

Suitable  for  Many  Types  of  Boats. 
motor  wa.«  designw?  especially  for  small 
runabouts  and  fine  yacht  tenders  or  dinghys. 
It  is  light  enough  to  install  in  a  canoe,  fast 
enough  for  a  racer,  and  powerful  enough  to 
diive  a  25-foot  boat  8  to  10  miles  per  hour. 
Combining  power,  speed  and  iiglit  weigllt. 
it  i.s  one  of  the  most  "versatile"  little 
motors  made. 

Write  for  prires  on  4  and  O-cylintler 
motors.  Cana<lian  and  Colorial 
Dealers  Wanted. 


The  Holmes-Howard  Motor  Co. 

Main    Office:     36   Rowland    Building, 
54  State  St.,    Detroit.    Mich..   U.S.A. 


Then  they  took  the  second  room,  the 
bedroom.  So  far  they  had  scarcely 
spoken.  Those  PMsher  rooms  were  rooms 
in  which,  for  months,  no  one  would  wish 
to  talk  aloud.  And  they  did  not  speak  at 
all. 

From  the  bedroom  Willings  went  on 
into  the  bathroom.  And  he  even  moved  a 
little  copper  kettle  and  gas  ring  so  that 
he  could  kneel  and  from  end  to  end,  go 
over  the  outside  of  the  bath. 

Meanwhile  D.  Hope  was  at  work  in 
Maddalina's  empty  clothes  closet. 

"Have  you  any  matches?"  she  asked  at 
length.  "The  outside  light'  doesn't  reach 
to  the  back." 

"That  makes  it  pretty  certain,  doesn't 
it?"  he  asked,  "that  no  one  has  been  doing 
any  writing  there." 

But  he  brought  out  his  matches,  and 
they  fi(;iished  examining  the  clothes- 
closet  together. 

■\/r  ADDALINA  had  evidently  used  the 
■^''-*-  lighter  part  of  it  as  a  place  to  black 
her  shoes.  Everywhere  upon  the  floor 
there  were  greasy  smears  of  polish.  And 
other  smears  and  finger-marks  soiled  the 
walls  as  high  as  the  woodwork  of  the  hat 
shelf.  But  nowhere  was  there  any  writ- 
ing. 

"Where  else?" 

They  returned  to  the  sitting-room. 
Prom  its  windows  they  could  look  into  the 
snowy  court.  And  for  a  moment  they 
stood  there,  looking  out  side  by  side. 

Neither  of  them  believed  in  their  quest. 
But  they  intended  to  carry  it  to  its  end. 

"Would  you  know  her  writing  if  you 
saw  it?"  Willings  whispered. 

"Why,  I've  never  seen  any  of  it.  I've 
hardly  seen  her,  you  know.  Don't  you  re- 
member how  I  used  to  tell  you  we  both 
had  the  same  'Thursday  off'?  But  maybe" 
— and  her  shoulders  drew  together  in  a 
little  shivering  start — "maybe  we've  been 
wrong  to  take  it  for  granted  that  it's  her 
writing  we're  looking  for  at  all." 

"Why,  what  do  you  mean?" 

"According  to  the  Doctor,  it  must  have 
been  either  in  these  rooms  or  Jimmy's — '■ 
and  we  know  now  it  wasn't  in  his — that 
that  Mrs.  Deremeaux,  somewhere  across 
the  court  there,  heard  her  'argument.'  " 

It  was  so.  In  all  probability  they  were 
at  that  moment  standing  where  that  per- 
son had  stood  who  had  kept  crying  out, 
"See!    See!"  and  "No,  no.  no!" 

"Ah!" 

'T*HEY  both  turned  convulsively,  and 
■*■  saw  that  some  one  stood  behind  them 
now. 

But  it  was  no  unearthly  shape  of  fear. 
It  was  Professor  Fisher. 

It  was  Professor  Fisher.  And  yet, 
after  their  first  moment  of  recovery,  both 
felt  something  in  the  look  and  attitude  of 
the  man  that  was  almost  as  unnerving  as 
an  actual  apparition  might  have  been. 

He  was  dressed  wholly  in  black,  save 
for  an  incongruous  white  evening  tie.  His 
face  was  cavernously  and  cadaverously 
pallid.  His  eyes  glared  at  them  with  the 
set  fixity  of  the  demented,  or  the  drugged. 
And  he  was  gesticulating  crazily. 

"I'll  call  one  of  the  policemen,"  whis- 
pered D.  Hope.  And  skirting  the  wall,  she 
began  to  move  around  Fisher  toward  the 
door. 
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Ice  Cream  comes  out  of  the  freezer 
with  a  velvety  smoothness  — and  a 
new  delicioijsness— when  it  is  mada 
with  BENSON'S. 

And  it  is  pretty  hard  to  ask  for  any- 
thing more  delicious  than  a  Cliocolat© 
Blare  Mange  or  Cream  Custard  with 
Fruit,  made  of  Benson's  Corn  Starch. 

Our  new  Recipe  Book  "Desserts  and 
Candies"  tells  how  and  how  much  to 
"use.  Write  for  a  copy  to  our  Montreal 
Office— and  be  sure  to  tell  your  grocer 
to  send  BENSON'S,  the  standby  in 
Canada  for  more  than  half  a  century. 
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He  paid  no  attention  to  her.  He  looked 
only  at  Willings. 

"What  are  you  toing  here?" 

"I'm  here — I'm  here  for  Dr.  Laneham." 

"You  lie!  You  lie!  I  know  what  you 
are  here  for!"  And  next  moment  he  was 
whipping  out  a  pistol. 

The  thing  was  so  sudden  that  Willings 
could  only  stand  staring  at  him. 

"You  haf  killed  my  wife"-^he  con- 
tinued to  come  straight  on — "and  now — 


The  time  was  short.  It  was  a  moment 
for  action,  not  thinking.  And  it  was  D. 
Hope  who  acted. 

She  acted,  too,  with  a  swift  directness 
which  for  an  instant  left  nothing  to  Wil- 
lings himself.  With  one  rush,  much  like 
that  of  Jimmy  the  night  before,  she  fairly 
leaped  upon  the  man,  but  from  behind. 
With  her  right  hand  she  caught  Fisher's 
pistol  hand.  Her  left  she  clapped  across 
his  forehead.  She  got  her  knee  into  his 
back.  And  by  the  time  Willings  reached 
him,  she  was  bringing  him  crashingly 
down. 

THE  pistol,  a  poor  silver  and  mother- 
of-pearl  affair,  went  clattering  over 
the  floor.  Willings  kicked  it  to  the  other 
end  of  the  room,  and  took  charge  of  the 
rest  of  the  situation  himself. 

A  minute  later,  roused  by  the  noise,  half 
a  dozen  police  officers  came  tumbling  in  to 
help  him. 

"It's  all  right,"  he  said.  "It's  all  right. 
Thanks  to  Miss  Hope,  here,  there's  no 
harm  done.  But  I  think  you'd  better  get 
the  Professor  back  to  his  quarters." 

And,  still  breathing  hard,  they  were 
alone  again. 

At  least  they  were  alone  till  Sergeant 
Hooley,  already  mentioned,  came  back  to 
Willings  for  a  final  word.  It  was  entirely 
unabashed. 

"Well,  he  pretty  near  got  you,  didn't 
he?"  he  asked.  "And  the  question  is,  are 
you  findin'  it?  Are  you  findin'  it  There's 
some  swell  big  spots  o'  candle  grease  on 
the  floor  over  there.  You  might  look 
anunder  them." 

And  then  he  took  himself  off  again. 

Willings  turned  and  looked  at  D.  Hope. 

"I  can't  stand  much  more,"  she  said, 
misunderstanding  him.  "I  think  we  might 
almost  as  well  go  now." 

But  next  moment  she  saw  that  he  was 
hurrying  back  to  the  bedroom. 

She  followed  him  puzzledly. 

He  had  entered  the  clothes-closet,  and 
there  he  was  lighting  another  match. 

"There's  more  candle  grease  here,  too," 
he  said.  "Maybe  I  was  wrong  when  I  said 
we  needn't  look  for  writing." 

"But  we  did  look." 

Yet  already  he  was  giving  her  his  an- 
swer. He  was  holding  a  second  match  J;o 
the  unpainted  wooden  support  of  the  hat 
shelf,  and  to  the  biggest  smear  of  shoe 
polish  left  on  it.  Only  now,  examined 
more  closely,  that  particular  smear 
wasn't  shoe  polish  but  the  smudge  made 
by  a  wet  thumb  blurring  out  .something 
in  lead  pencil! 

"Let  me  look  at  it  from  the  side."  And 
he  laid  his  cheek  against  the  wood. 
"Good  enough.  It's  sunk  right  in.  Wash 
off  the  wood,  and  we  can  read  it  all." 

And  they  did.    The  graphite  itself  had 
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BUSTB0NE, 


Preserves  and 
polishes  hard- 
wood floors. 
Brightens 
floors  and  car- 
pets and  gath- 
ers up  minute 
particles  of 
dust  that  would 
be  left  un- 
touched by 
ordinary 
sweeping. 
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Expectant 

Mothers 


DR.     TWEDDELL'S 
iYOUNG   MOTHER'S 
GUJDE    answers      every 
question      you      will       want      to 
know  regarding  the  proper  care 
of    Mother   and    Baby.        Thou- 
sands have  found   it  invaluable. 
So  will  you.     Recommended   by 
leading  Physicians  everywhere. 
SEND  FOR  THIS  BOOK    TODAY. 
Enclose  our  dollar  giving   name    and 
address.      Money  positively    refunded 
if  not  satisfied.        Not  sold  at  stores. 
TfUkoe  tuAH*       Address'i   -         ■      - 
MOTHER'S   GUIDE?ASS0CIAT10Ni 
46  Imperial  Bank  Bldg.         -         Toronto, ^Ontario 


The  Knechtcl  Kitchen  Cabinet  No.69 

Increases  Comfort  and  Shortens  Steps 

What  coiiM  be  so  welcome  in  the  house  as  a 
convenience  that  does  this?  Think  of  the  time 
that  is  spent  in  the  hot  kitchen  and  how  a 
Knechtel  would  le-saen  it.  Think  of  the  score 
of  time  anrl  labor-saving  devices  which  oui 
cabinet  embodies.  Utensils  that  you  want  are 
where  you  want  them,  when  you  want  them 
—handy.  That's  what  the  Knechtel  Kitchen 
Cabinet  supplies.  Many  handsome  designs  which 
will  interest  you  are  illustrated  in  our  booklet 
"A."  We  will  be  pleased  to  send  you  a  copy. 
Why    not    write   us   for   it? 
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The  Old-time  Painter  Says: 

"Whether  I  paint  the  home  of  a  millionaire  or  the 
humblest  cottage  I  always  remember  that  they  both  meet 
the  same  kind  of  weather.     I  use 

MAPLE  LEAF  PAINT 

//  Makes  Qood  Because  It 's  Made  Good. 
— the  millionaire  cau't  buy  better  paint  anywhere. 
— and  the  man  who  own*  the  humble  cottage  can't 
save  money  any  surer  way  than  with  MAPLE  LEAF. 

MAPLE  LEAF  PAINT  is  the  sum  total  motor  driven 
adding  machine  of  paint  progress  when  it  comes  to 
comparison  with  the  old  pot  and  paddle  days  I  had  to 
go  through. 

For  the  "old  man"  with  his  shirt  sleeves  up  and 
nothing  to  do  on  a  Saturday  afternoon — but  a  little  job 
of  painting— there's  nothing  to  it  but  MAPLE  LEAF  and 
follow  the  directions  on  the  can.  Perhaps  he  won't 
need  my  services,  but  here's  my  advice  to  him: — go  to 
it  strong  wtth  MAPLE  LEAF  and  the  eternal  smile  will 
become  a  permanent  fixture  on  his  face — for  every  lime  he'll  look 
at  the  job  he'll  say  MAPLE  LEAF  for  mine  every  time. 

The  man  with  the  MAPLE  LEAF  around  his  store  is  the  man  to 
buy  paint  from,  look  him  up  in  your  town. 


ImperialVarnish&  Color  Co. 
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MADE  IN 
CANADA 


PEERLESS  LAWN  FENCING 


C^iiHaiices  Property  Values 

I   A  BEAUTIFUL  lawn  fence  gives  any  piece  of  property  that  symmetrical,  pleas- 
t  **■  in^,  orderly  appearance  that  not  only  affords  its  owner  a  keen  sense  of  pleasure 

and  satisfaction  while  occupying  the  premises,  but  when  offered  for  sale,  it  brings 

a  better  price.    It's  an  investment — not  an  expense. 

Peerless  Ornamental  Fenclntf 


■  and 

I 

^B    is  made  of  strong,  stiff,  galvanized  wire  that  will  not  sag-.    In  addition  to  galvanizing,  , 

every  strand  is  gi\:en  a  coating  of  Einc  enamel 
pain  t,  thus  forming  the  best  possible  insurance 
against  rust.  Peerless  Ornamental  Fence  is 
made  in  several  styles.  It's  easy  to  erect  and 
holds  its  shape  for  years. 

Sen-l  for  fr  e  cntalog.    If  intereeted,  ask  aboot  , 
our  farm   and  jioultry    fencing,      AEsntB    noariy 
everywhere.   Agents  wanted  in.  open  territory. 

The  Banwell-Hoxte  Wire  Fence  Co,.  Ud. 

Winnipeg,  Man,      Hamilton,  Out. 
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*~^^    vestment 


Steel  Lockers  are  essential   for 
system     and     efficiency.      Un- 
dei-writers    endorse    our    lockers— a    good    in- 
vestment   Write  for  Prices  and  Particulars. 
CANADA  WIRE  &  IRON  GOODS  <  O. 
HainiltoD,   Ont. 
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BOOK  ON 
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AND   HOW    TO    FEED 
H.  Clay  Glover,   V.S. 


18  W.  31st  St. 
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been  smudged  out.  But  almost  every  let- 
ter and  figure  remained,  sunk  in  the  soft 
pine  as  if  by  a  stylus.  And,  burning 
match  after  match,  they  could  spell  out 
and  copy  down  three  several  addresses : 

651   south   river   street, 
liOO  twelt  street, 
4S9  cristie   street. 

But  it  was  several  hours  before  they 
could  tell  their  story.  When  they  re- 
turned to  390,  they  learned  that  the  Doc- 
tor had  come  home  and  gone  again.  Not 
till  mid-afternoon  did  he  come  in  a  second 
time.  Only  then  could  they  make  their  re- 
port at  last. 

"I  thought  so,"  he  said,  as  once  more  he 
re-read  those  three  addresses.  "And  I 
think  we're  safe  in  saying  that  we'll  find 
Maddalina  at  one  of  them." 


CHAPTER  IX 

A  FIRST  VISIT  TO  CHRISTIE  STREET 

ttT)  UT  why,"  repeated  Willings,  "why 

-D  should  those  addresses  have  been 
there  at  all?" 

"The  answer  is  perfectly  simple,"  the 
Doctor  answered.  "A  mere  matter  of 
racial  psychoanalysis.  But,  if  you  don't 
mind,  that,  too,  is  something  we'll  leave 
till  later." 

"And  I  think  I  know  that  Christie 
street  address,"  said  D.  Hope. 

"I,  too,"  said  Willings.  "At  least  I 
know  the  block  it's  in.  And  it's  a  mighty 
bad  one — what  the  police  call  a  bomb 
block.  Dynamite  in  almost  constant  use 
as  the  knife  itself." 

"That's  the  place!"  D.  Hope  took  it  up 
again.  "And,  Doctor,  if  those  other  ad- 
dresses are  like  that,  how  can  you  hope  to 
get  her  out  of  any  of  them  without  going 
directly  to  the  police  for  help?" 

"Why,  I  don't  know" — he  considered  it 
a  moment — "but  I've  been  thinking  there 
may  be  something  for  us  in  the  way  in 
which  an  ambulance  orderly  can  go  any- 
where, and  do  anything.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  right  young  gentlemen  in  white 
ducks  and  uniform  caps  could  go  in,  tell 
the  proper  story,  and  carry  the  lady  off 
as  a  small-pox  or  diptheria  soispect,  with- 
out a  suspicion  from  the  worst  bomb  block 

"Yes,  but,"  the  girl  persisted,  "how  are 
you  going  to  find  her?" 

"Yes,  that's  where  the  trouble  is  going 
to  be.  Those  big  tenement  rookeries  are 
like  whole  towns  in  themselves.  And 
we've  got  to  be  quick.  It  all  depends  on 
that.  Or  by  the  time  we've  located  her, 
she  may  have  flown  again." 

Meanwhile  Willings  had  gone  back  to 
their  experience  with  Professor  Pi.sher. 

"In  a  sense,"  he  asked,  "doesn't  his  case 
come  first  of  all?" 

"No  question."  And  Laneham  looked 
at  them  troubledly.  "In  fact,  if  I  had  had 
any  idea  whatever  that  I  was  asking  you 
two  to  take  that  chance " 

"Won't  they — won't  they  have  to  do 
something  with  him  for  awhile?"  asked 
D.  Hope. 

"Oh,  I  think  not.  No,  I  think  I  can  give 
you  my  professional  word  that  he  won't 
be  like  that  again,  now — not  after  to- 
day." 

"You  mean."  said  Willings,  his  voice 
falling,  "that  it's  the  funeral?" 
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"That  would  be  one  explanation.  It's 
this  afternoon,  you  know.  He  was  up  at 
Greenwich  early  this  morning.  Indeed,  I 
don't  know  why  he  should  have  come 
back.  But  no  doubt,  when  he  came  upon 
you,  he'd  just  been  getting  ready  to  go 

up  there  again "   He  broke  off.  "Well, 

we'll  forget  about  it.  Or  better,  we'll  go 
out  for  an  hour  in  the  car,  and  get  a  little 
fresh  air,  and  try  to  devise  the  easiest 
means  of  locating  Maddalina." 

But  it  was  not  till  they  were  on  their 
way  back  that  D.  Hope  really  joined  in  the 
talk  again. 

"Doctor,"  she  said  then,  "when  we've 
found  her,  and  have  to  get  her  out, 
wouldn't  nurses  be  almost  as  good  as  am- 
bulance orderlies?" 

"Why,  yes,  in  a  way." 

"Then  will  you  let  me  run  back  to  Hud- 
son street  for  awhile — perhaps  to  stay  for 
dinner?" 

He  looked  at  her  wonderingly.  "You're 
rot  thinking  of  swearing  in  any  of  the 
Hudson  ptreet  nurses  to  assist  us?" 

"Oh,  no,  not  at  all." 

And  he  took  her  down  in  the  car. 

She  had  not  been  sure  that  she  would 
stay  for  dinner.  And,  a  few  minutes  be- 
fore dinner  was  called  at  390,  Willings 
'phoned  the  Settlement  to  make  sure.  She 
^  was  no  longer  there.  And  he  and  the  Doc- 
tor prepared  to  wait  for  her. 

They  waited  for  more  than  half  an 
hour.  Then  Laneham  had  Jacobs  take 
word  to  the  butler's  pantry.  And  they 
dined,  a  little  uncomfortably,  without  her. 

After  dinner  Laneham  himself  called 
up  Hudson  street.  But  Hudson  street  had 
not  seen  or  heard  from  her  again.  And 
the  Doctor,  partly  to  fill  in  the  time,  went 
back  to  Maddalina.  He  called  Jimmy 
dovv'n  again,  to  tell  them  what  he  could  tell 
about  her. 

He  could  tell  very  little.  It  seemed  to  be 
a  point  of  pride  with  him.  indeed,  how 
little  he  knew  about  the  girl. 

"H'all  I  can  say,"  he  said,  "is  that  I 
could  see  plain  she  was  a  bad  one  from 
the  first.  But  Mrs.  P^isher,  Gord  rest  'er, 
wouldn't  be  warned.  She  knowed  that 
Maddalina  'ad  'ad  'er  run-in  with  the 
police.  A  matter  of  being  mixed  up  in 
some  kidnapping  business,  she'd  'eard  it 
was.  But  she  wouldn't  be  warned.  And 
the  girl  didn't  come  to  her  from  no  regular 
Pripon  Gate,  either.  Mrs.  Fisher  had  gave 
'er  'er  chance  on  some  private  recom- 
mend." 

For  the  rest  Jimmy  knew  neither  Mad- 
dalina's  friends — to  his  knowledge  none 
had  ever  visited  her — nor  her  correspon- 
dents, nor  where  she  went  on  her  days  off'. 

"H'all  I  can  tell  you  personal,"  he  said, 
"is  that  she's  a  she-devil  of  she-devils  for 
temper.  An'  she's  as  strong  as  h'any 
man!" 

By  then  it  was  nine  o'clock.  And  D. 
Hope  was  still  away.  Half-past  nine  came,  i 

and  then  ten. 

j 

'T*HEY  called  up  the  Settlement  again 
•*■  — to  learn  that  Miss  Hope  had  her- 
self 'phoned  back  to  it  about  an  hour  be- 
fore; and  she  had  left  a  message  for  the 
Doctor  and  Willings,  if  they  should  in- 
quire for  one.  They  were  not  to  worry, 
even  if  .she  did  not  return  that  night! 

Laneham  pushed  away  the  instrument, 
and  they  sat  looking  at  each  other. 
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"A  bit  out  of  character,  isn't  it?"  the 
Doctor  asked. 

"So  much  out  of  character,"  said  Wil- 
lings,  "that  I'm  going  down  thee  at  once 
to  learn  who  saw  her  last!" 

And  in  another  half  hour  he  was  in 
Hudson  street. 

But  he  came  back  knowing  as  little  as 
he  had  before.  Laneham,  too,  had  been 
out,  and  was  just  entering  the  door.  In 
silence  they  mounted  the  stairs  together. 

In  the  library  they  could  hear  Mrs. 
Neilson  talking  to  some  one,  a  stranger. 
And,  once  inside,  they  saw  it  was  a  woman 
in  a  nurse's  uniform.  But,  because  she  her- 
self was  not  speaking,  they  did  not  really 
recognize  her  till  she  had  turned  to  meet 
them. 

"D.  Hope!"   For  she  it  was. 

"My  dear  girl!   Where  have  you  been?" 

"You — you  said  that  a  nurse" — her 
voice  still  seemed  very  uncertain — "would 
be  as  good  as  an  orderly,  when  we  found 
her.  And  when  I  got  down  there — to  the 
Settlement — and  saw  Miss  Stewart — in 
her  uniform — and  remembered  the  things 
she'd  had  to  do — I  couldn't  see  why  a 
nurse,  if  she  went  about  it  right,  wouldn't 
be  the  one  to  find  Maddalina."  For  a  mo- 
ment her  voice  failed  her  again.  "I — I 
had  a  feeling  that  she  was  in  that  house 
on  Christie  street — and  it  would  be  only  a 
matter  of  going  from  one  room  to  another 
— and  pretending  a  little.  And  she  was 
there — she  is  there — on  the  fourth  floor — 
back.  And  I  think  we  can  get  her,  any 
time!" 


CHAPTER  X 

MADDALINA  AND  "IL  MALOCCHIO" 

"  /^H,  we  won't  be  able  to  do  anything 

^^  now,  of  course,  until  to-morrow," 
said  the  Doctor;  "and  if  we're  to  make  a 
thorough  job  of  it,  it'll  probably  be  to- 
morrow evening  before  we're  ready  to  go 
ahead." 

But  early  in  the  morning  he  set  to  work 
to  make  his  initial  preparations. 

They  consisted,  apparently,  in  making 
several  gmall  and  wholly  enigmatic  pur- 
chases— a  gas  tube  and  ring,  a  little  cop- 
per kettle  that  might  well  have  been  a 
replica  of  the  one  in  Maddalina's  bath- 
room ;  and  a  big  blue  bank  envelope ! 

"But  these  are  only  details,"  he  said, 
"and  they  won't  enter  into  it  till  later. 
The  one  thing  that  counts  is  that  we're 
going  to  kidnap  Maddalina.  If  she's  been 
in  that  line  of  business  herself,  that 
should  be  perfectly  in  order.  And  there's 
nothing  better  suited  for  such  a  purpose 
than,  item  one,  a  good  up-to-date  ambu- 
lance." 

He  went  into  explanations.  It  ap- 
peared, too.  that  he  had  already  arranged 
for  the  said  ambulance  through  his  friend 
Dr.  Schumacher  of  Riverside  Private 
Hospital.  And  he  had  obtained  an  Italian 
orderly  from  the  Ospitale  Garibaldi  to 
serve  as  interpreter.  He  himself  knew 
some  Italian,  but  a  good  deal  might  be 
needed. 

Did  he  want  D.  Hope?  Yes,  since  she 
had  already  been  able  to  make  an  identi- 
fication without  being  identified  herself, 
he  would  be  very  glad  to  have  her  come 
along  with  the  proper  precautions  and 
do  it  again.     As  for  Willings,  as  Madda- 
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Una  didn't  know  him  at  all,  in  the  proper 
white  ducks  he  should  make  an  excellent 
orderly.  And  again  the  Doctor,  though 
he  had  now  provided  automatics  all 
round,  assured  them  that  there  needn't 
be  any  danger. 

ABOVE  all,  he  showed  he  was  deter- 
mined that  this,  his  own  party,  should 
do  the  thing  alone.  He  would  ask  the 
Commissioner  to  post  two  plainclothes- 
men  somewhere  within  call  in  Christie 
street.  And  when  he,  himself,  was  quite 
finished  with  Maddalina,  he  might  'phone 
to  McGloyne  to  come  and  get  her.  But, 
for  the  first  hour  after  the  capture,  he 
wanted  a  chance  to  deal  with  the  young 
woman  without  any  outside  witnesses 
whatsoever. 

Clearly  he  had  confidence  enough.  And 
he  assured  them  that  they  really  were 
taking  no  risks  whatever. 

"Because,"  he  said,  "we're  going  to  do 
only  what  is  being  done  in  Little  Italy 
every  day;  what  Maddalina  and  her 
friends  have  grown  accustomed  to  from 
their  first  hours  in  this  country.  When 
cases  of  diphtheria,  or  'typhoid  Mary's' 
are  reported  from  Christie  street,  certain 
gentlemen  in  white  ducks  and  a  nurse  or 
two  in  blue  arrive,  they  get  at  once  to 
business,  and  in  general  those  diphtheria 
cases  and  'Typhoid  Mary's'  first  know 
that  they  are  wanted  only  when  they  find 
themselves  on  the  stretchers.  No  health 
officers  ever  stop  to  explain  down  there. 
They  just  say 'Come!' " 

And,  about  eight  that  night,  as  they  got 
under  way,  he  was  adding  some  final 
remarks  from  the  orderly's  "bench"  inside 
the  ambulance  itself. 

"I've  explained  a  little  to  Virgilio,"  he 
said — Virgilio  was  the  orderly  from  the 
Ospitale  Garibaldi — "but,  once  more,  no 
explanations  in  Christie  street!  We're 
after  a  lady  who  is  reported,  say,  to  be 
suffering  from  pellagra.  Maddalina  her- 
self may  feel  that  we're  making  a  mis- 
take, and  may  cut  up  a  little.  But  after 
all  why  should  she — or  her  friends — 
worry  more  than  is  called  for?  She'll 
tell  herself  that  at  any  rate  we're  not  the 
police;  and  the  mistake  will  be  discovered 
at  the  hospital.  Very  likely  she'll  be  in 
the  car,  here,  two  minutes  after  we've  told 
her  to  put  her  hat  on." 

And  fifteen  minutes  later  they  were  in 
Christie  street. 

XT  UMBER  489  was  the  typical  Italian 
-'-^  tenement.  Flight  after  flight,  they 
climbed  its  foul  and  narrow  stairs,  till 
they  were  on  the  fourth  floor.  Then  they 
felt  their  way  down  an  unlit  narrow  hall- 
way to  the  "fourth  floor  back." 

There  came  out  to  them  a  smell  of  gar- 
lic and  minextrn,  and  a  clucking  gabble 
of  Sicilian. 

"That's  the  door,  over  there,"  breathed 
D.  Hope. 

"All  right,"  said  the  Doctor.  "Remem- 
ber, too.  all  you  need  do  is  nod  your  head. 
After  that,  you  keep  out  of  it." 

And  Virgilio  gave  the  orderly's  per- 
emptory double  knock. 

Instantly  the  gabble  fell  dumb.  And 
then  in  an  old  crone's  voice  came  a  halt- 
ing "Che  vuole? — What  do  you  want?" 

For  answer  Virgilio  merely  drove  his 
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heavy  official  toe  against  the  door,  and 
shook  the  knob. 

"Open  nom'  de  dio,  open!" 

And  it  was  opened. 

They  were  looking  into  a  middle  room, 
half  bed-,  half  dirty  living-room.  And 
the  old  woman  with  two  thickset,  and 
very  ill-favored,  gentlemen  were  all  back- 
ing furiously  to  the  further  wall. 

Then  seeing  the  hospital  Uniforms,  all 
three  snarled  their  relief. 

"Nessiino!"  they  cried.  "Nessuno — no 
one  is  seek  here.     You  have  meesteck!" 

But  the  Doctor  had  already  pushed  on 
into  the  next  room.  It  was  another  bed- 
room. And  like  little  animals  two  very 
dirty  children  had  jumped  to  the  high  bed 
in  a  big-eyed,  frightened  clump. 

Laneham  went  straight  on  over  to 
them,  and,  taking  hold  of  them  in  turn,  he 
pulled  down  their  chins  between  thumb 
and  finger  and  examined  their  throats. 

"All  well,  all  well,"  the  old  woman  kept 
nervously  parroting.  "Bene,  moUo 
bene!" 

"Yes,  yes."  And  then,  going  on,  the 
Doctor  reached  the  door  that  led  to  the 
kitchen. 

THE  girl  within  it  must  have  had  her 
eye  at  the  keyhole.  In  an  instant,  as 
the  door  swung  back,  she  must  also  have 
recognized  D.  Hope.  For,  barely  had  D. 
Hope  recognized  her  when,  spitting  her 
rage  and  fury,  Maddalina — for  she  it  was 
— seized  a  huge  Italian  table  knife  and 
sprang  forward. 

"Look  out!"  cried  the  Doctor.  And 
they  all  fell  back  through  the  door  to- 
gether. 

"Which,  obviously,  was  exactly  what 
Maddalina  had  reckoned  on.  For,  with 
another  leap,  she  had  flung  herself  to  the 
window,  had  jerked  it  open,  and  was 
dropping  down  the  rear-court  fire  escape. 

Next  moment,  too,  Virgilio,  hot  with 
battle,  was  following  her. 

And  at  first  the  Doctor  was  for  follow- 
ing in  his  turn.  But  the  fire  escape  was 
slippery  with  sleet  and  ice,  and  Willings 
pulled  him  back  again. 

"We  can  make  it  from  below,"  he  said, 
"through  the  lower  hall."  And  he 
stayed  only  to  catch  D.  Hope  by  the  hand. 
She  let  him,  and  they  flew  down  the 
stairway  side  by  side. 

Once  at  the  bottom,  though,  he  rushed 
her  to  the  door. 

"Now  you  just  beat  it  out  to  the  car!" 
he  ordered  her,  and  waved  to  the  ambu- 
lance chauff'eur. 

Then  again,  and  on  the  run,  he  turned 
to  follow  Laneham. 

By  then  the  Doctor  was  in  the  yard. 
And  Maddalina  and  her  pursuer  had 
wholly  disappeared.  But  there  was  no 
need  of  asking  where.  Almost  at  the 
foot  of  the  fire  escape  there  opened  a 
narrow  cellar-way.  Already  other  tenants 
from  489  were  pouring  into  it  as  if  into 
a  hopper.  In  his  turn,  too,  the  Doctor 
was  plunging  after  them.  And,  tripping 
and  stumbling,  Willings  dropped  down 
after  him.  He  had  just  reached  the  bot- 
tom when  he  felt  some  one  catching  at 
his  coat.  He  turned  and  knew,  rather 
than  saw,  that  D.  Hope  had  stayed  with 
him  after  all ! 

"Lord!     And  what  did  you  do  it  for?" 
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he  asked  her.     "What  did  you  do  it  for?" 
"There's  no  more  reason  why  I  should 

stay  behind — than  you." 

And    there    was    nothing    for    it    now. 

Gripping  hands   again,   once  more  they 

started  on  together. 

SO  far  they  were  in  a  long,  irregular 
woodhouse.  Here  and  there  a  lan- 
tern hung.  And  endless  bundles  of  limey 
kindlings  were  piled  high  on  either  side. 
But  soon  they  were  in  the  cellar  beyond. 
And  in  it,  surrounded  by  bins  of  potatoes 
and  crates  of  beets  and  cabbages,  Madda- 
lina  stood  at  bay. 

It  was  their  first  real  chance  to  get  a 
look  at  her.  And  she  was  handsome 
enough,  with  the  lithe  and  vivid  swift- 
ness of  a  gipsy.  But  it  was  not  a  moment 
now  when  any  one  would  think  of  that. 
When  first  surprised  she  had  spat  like  a 
cat.  And  now,  as  she  swayed  blazingly 
to  and  fro,  wild-animal  gutterings  seem- 
ed to  choke  her  throat.  She  seemed  on 
the  point  of  throwing  down  her  knife,  and 
striking  at  that  Garibaldi  orderly  with 
her  teeth  and  claws. 

"Via!  Via!"  she  cried,  with  grindings 
of  her  teeth:  "Keep  off!     Keep  off!" 

Yet  this,  too,  was  gradually  becoming 
evident:  whatever  accomplices  she  had 
had  at  the  Casa  Grande,  none  of  them  was 
with  her  now.  Even  the  two  men  who 
had  been  in  the  same  rooms  up  above  did 
not  seem  really  to  know  her.  They,  and 
fifty  more,  had  followed  fast.  "Che  cosa? 
What  is  the  matter?"  they  kept  shouting. 
Apparently  they  were  prepared  to  offer 
help  if  needed.  But  in  the  meantime,  with 
a  sort  of  sporting  spirit  they  were  merely 
widening  the  circle  to  give  her  knife- 
hand  room. 

Again  Virgilio  tried  to  close. 

"Let  her  be!"  the  Doctor  commanded 
him.     "Let  her  be!" 

"But  no!  But  no!"  Being  a  man,  and 
an  orderly  of  the  Ospitale  Garibaldi, 
Virgilio  could  not  conceive  of  that.  "She 
has  a  waladia!"  he  harangued  the  crowd. 
"The  city  has  commanded  that  we  take 
her  to  the  ambulanza!" 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  Lawyer  Command- 
ing an   Army 

Continued  from  page  24 

newspaperman.  Guess  he  preferred  the 
pen  to  the  sword.  F was  a  manu- 
facturer who  made  a  big  success  of  his 

business.    G ,  well,  G was  by  way 

of  being  a  historian,  chiefly,  I  think.  And 
so  on."  Then :  "Not  a  professional  sol- 
dier among  them,"  he  finished. 

"Were  many  of  these  men  experienc- 
ed?" I  asked.  "I  mean,  had  many  of 
them  seen  service?" 

(They  were  all  brigadier-generals  or 
major-generals.) 

"No,  very  few  of  them.  Most  of  them 
were  like  me,  civilian  turned  soldier." 

"But  they'd  had  experience?" 

"Militia,  peacetime  experience,  yes," 
was  the  reply.    "But  only  that." 

"Yet  these  are  the  men  who  have  done 
things?"  I  said. 

"Decidedly,"  was  the  quick  reply.     The 
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For  Quality  and  Service 
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Is  Unrivalled 

MOTOR  Quality  Fabrikoid  for  automobiles  and  all  vehicle 
upholstery  purposes  is  the  standard  leather  substitute  ranking 
next  to  the  best  grain  leather  for  appearance  and  durability, 
and  is  guaranteed  superior  to  "coated  splits"  and  so-called  "genuine 
leather." 


Sixti/    Percent,   of  the 


Cars  Built  in  1916  Have    FalrilcoiJ 
Uiinolstery. 


EAYNTITE  Top  material  for  vehicle  tops  and  curtains  is  guaranteed  for  one 
year's  service,  but  made  to  last  the  life  of  car  or  carriage. 

CBAFTSMAN  Quality  for  furniture  upholstery  confers  all  of  the 
elegance  and  luxury  of  real  leather  at  half  the  cost.  Comes  in 
all  grains  and  artistic  shades  suitable  for  home  upholstery. 

BOOK-FINISH  Fabrikoid  for  bookbinding,  novelties,  handicraft 
and  traveling  accessories  is  beautiful  in  many  shades  and  weights. 

FABRIKOID  comes  in 
a  variety  of  grades, 
grains  and  coIorB  to 
suit  every  need  requir- 
ing the  appearance  and 
serviceability  of  the 
best  leather. 

FABRIKOin    is    made 

in  Canada.  Ask  for  it 
at  your  dealer's.  Sam- 
ples  on   request. 
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Fabrikoid  Co. 
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No  Pumping   or   Puffing 

Pump  your  tires  with  a  Motor-Driven 
Tire  Pump.     Don't  get  hot  and  tired 
and  dusty  pumping  by  hand. 

A  Canadian  Gearles* 

TIRE  PUMP 
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will  putnp  your  tires  firmly  and  quickly. 
It  is  driven  direct    from    your  motor 
crankshaft— agreatconvenienoe.  Keeps 
your  tires  in  good  condition  all  the  time. 
No  trouble.  Attached  in  thirty  seconds. 

CARRY  IT   IN  YOUR    TOOL  BOX- 
Light.     Compact.     DurabU,      Quick- 
Actins,  Oil-Proof. 

$10.50,  Complete 

Send  four  order   to-daf,  if  four  dtaUr 
cannot    supply.        Write    for     drtular 
ihowine  how  this  Canadian  Gearleti 
Tire  Pump  lavei  time,  effort  and  tires. 
Free  for  the  aikini. 

* 

Maaufacturod  br 

THE  DOMINION  FORGE 
&  STAMPING   COMPANY 

Biillt    Llk«    Your    Motor. 

Walkerville,  Ontario 

He's 

been  a  crackerjack  man  with  the  men  in 
France.  Took  to  fighting  as  a  duck  takes 
to  water.  Cool,  fearless,  his  men  would 
follow  him  anywhere,  and  that's  the  best 
of  all  tests.  He's  won  distinction  all 
along  the  line.    There  isn't  a  better  man 

in  the  whole  forces.     Yet  M was  a 

lawyer,  who  indulged  a  taste  for  soldier- 
ing when  he  got  tired  of  his  office  in  the 
summer.  He  didn't  know  a  thing  about 
real  fighting.  He  was  a  civilian.  But 
he's   a  soldier   now." 

"And  he's  typical  of  the  rest,"  he  con- 
tinued.    "Y was    a    newspaperman, 

when  he  was  anything.  It's  the  same  with 
him.    He's  made  a  great  success." 

THE  conversation  came  round  to  an- 
other point,  the  motive  for  joining, 
and  what  it  cost  these  civilians-turned- 
soldiers. 

"These  men  must  have  given  up 
things,"  I  said.  "It  must  have  meant 
sacrifice,  of  businesses  and  so  on,  and 
financial  loss,  for  them  to  accept  command 
and  go  to  the  front?" 

"It  has,"  he  said  gravely.  "In  some 
cases  the  sacrifice  has  been  great. 
Without  a  word  some  of  these  men — just 
as  others  holding  lesser  commands  and 
the  thousands  of  men  in  the  ranks,  too — 
have  dropped  their  businesses,  left  them 
to  take  care  of  themselves,  and  gone  over- 
seas.    Financial  loss?     I  should  say  so." 

"Might  I  ask  what  has  occurred  in  your 
case?" 

"My  senior  partner  has  a  commission. 
So  have  I.  And  the  third  man,  for  the 
present,  is  holding  down  what  are  left 
of  the  clients.  We'll  have  to  build  up 
again  when  we  come  back." 

Then  he  came  down  to  dollars  and 
cents,  and  showed  the  loss.  But  that's 
another  story,  as  Kipling  would  say — and 
not  for   publication.     .     .     . 

"But  many  have  done  much  more," 
added  General  Logic. 


The  Frost  Girl 

Continued  from  page   32 

quickly,  he  leaped  forward  again,  this 
time  with  both  feet,  his  snowshoes  com- 
ing down  on  top  of  the  others.  Instantly 
his  arms  were  in  action.  Not  unskilled, 
amateurish  blows,  as  Hardisty  expected, 
but  short,  hard,  well-distanced  punches. 

The  other  fought,  too,  but  the  second 
leap  had  caught  him  off  his  guard.  In- 
stinctively he  started  to  step  backward, 
only  to  find  himself  firmly  rooted  to  the 
spot  by  Allan's  weight.  The  blows  shot  in 
more  savagely.  He  wrenched  with  his 
legs  in  an  effort  to  retreat,  lost  his  balance 
and  threw  up  his  hands  to  save  himself. 

It  was  exactly  as  Allan  had  planned  it 
in  that  quick  second's  comprehension  of 
what  the  battle  must  be,  of  what  the  win- 
ning tactics  must  be.  As  Hardisty's 
guard  flew  up,  Allan's  two  arms  pumped 
one  almost  with  the  other.  His  left  hand 
was  buried  to  the  wrist  just  above  Har- 
disty's belt.    His  right  sought  higher  for 
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its  mark  and  caught  the  tilted  chin  of  a 
reeling  victim. 

ALLAN  had  known  that  Hardisty  did 
not  have  the  maps  with  him  when  he 
faced  him  in  the  muskeg.  It  was  too  large 
a  bundle  to  escape  notice.  If  they  had 
been  destroyed,  they  were  back  on  the 
trail. 

Quickly  he  removed  the  webs  from  the 
feet  of  the  unconscious  victim  of  the  bat- 
tle on  snowshoes.  Without  them  he  could 
not  go  far.  As  a  further  precaution  he 
bound  the  man's  hands  behind  him  with 
his  big  bandana  handkerchief  and  then 
darted  back  across  the  muskeg. 

He  had  beaten  Hardisty,  but  he  did  not 
know  yet  that  he  had  won. 

It  was  less  than  two  hundred  yards  to 
the  trail  where  the  National  agent  had 
made  his  stand  and  Allan  soon  reached 
the  spot.  He  found  the  smouldering  coals 
of  a  eampfire  back  in  the  brush  and  a 
swaying  figure  sitting  in  the  snow  be- 
side it.  As  he  stopped  he  caught  the  odor 
of  burning  paper  and,  with  a  cry,  went 
down  on  his  knees  before  the  Are. 

Across  the  coals  and  ashes,  smoking  and 
glowing,  lay  the  bundle  which  contained 
the  maps  and  notes.  With  one  motion 
.Allan  swept  it  off  and  into  the  snow,  com- 
pletely burying  it.  Then  nervously,  im- 
patiently, fearfully,  he  built  up  the  fire 
until  he  had  a  flame  by  which  he  could  see. 
The  bundle  was  brought  out,  tne  charred 
wrappings  removed. 

At  once  the  stiff"  papers  unrolled  and 
lay  white  before  him.  Only  the  edges 
were  burned  and  blackened.  They  were 
not  tidy  maps  and  notes,  hardly  the  sort 
that  one  would  expect  to  file  with  the 
Government  at  Ottawa.  But  they  were 
maps  and  notes  nevertheless.  And  they 
meant  that  he  had  won. 


CHAPTER   XXII 

ALLAN  WINS  A  JOB 

T^  OUR  days  later  Allan,  Me-mi-je-is  and 
^  their  prisoner  arrived  in  Sabawe.  Har- 
disty was  turned  over  to  the  local  con- 
stable to  be  held  for  the  provincial  police, 
Allan  caught  the  east-bound  passenger 
train,  and  the  Indian  returned  to  the 
MacLure  post. 

Even  in  the  Pullman  Allan  guarded  his 
papers.  They  meant  too  much  now  for 
him  to  risk  another  theft.  He  realized, 
too,  that  it  was  only  chance,  and  Hertha's 
help,  that  had  permitted  him  to  regain 
them.  Hardisty,  believing  himself  safe 
for  another  twelve  hours,  had  stopped  to 
boil  tea  and  give  his  dogs  a  rest.  The 
stolen  bundle  evidently  had  been  in  his 
carriole  and  he  had  been  bending  over  the 
eampfire  when  the  sound  of  Allan's  dog- 
bells  came  to  him. 

First  he  had  grasped  the  rifle  and  fired 
down  the  trail  at  the  dark  shadows  he  saw 
approaching.  Then,  from  the  side,  Me- 
mi-je-is  had  attacked  him  without  warn- 
ing. The  great  form  of  the  Indian  had 
shot  out  from  the  snow  beside  him.  He 
had  fired  and  then  struck  with  his  clubbed 

f  rifle.  Still  the  Indian  came  on,  and,  cast- 
ing the  maps  on  to  the  fire,  Hardisty  had 
retreated.  He  knew  too  well  what  it 
meant  to  permit  the  Indian  to  fasten  his 
hands  on  him. 
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The  Wonder 


g  is    the    latest    and    handiest   ever 

s  placed  on  the  market      It  produces 

I  a  clear,  bright,  white  light  of  500 

g  Candle  Power  for  less  than  1/3  of 

g  a  cent  per  hour. 

g  Get  this  lamp  now  and  have  your 

J  home  lighted  as  well  as  the  best  of 
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1  can  do  it. 
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§  guaranteed. 
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No  Waste ! 

The  Wayne  System 

The  Wayne  System  of  Gasoline 
Storage  Tanks,  Streeit  Pumps,  etc., 
enables  you  to  handle  g-asoline  in  a 
most  satisfactory  manner  without 
waste  of  gasoline.  The  Wayne 
System  is  safe,  clean,  quick. 

There  is  a  Wayiie  System  to  suit 
all  demands,  both  in  size  and  price. 

Write  to  your  nearest  agent  and  get  "Wayne"  booklet. 

The  Wayne  Oil  Tank  &  Pump  Co.,  Limited 

WOODSTOCK,  ONTARIO 

Distributors    for    Canada:    National    Equipment    Co.,    Ltd.,    No.    1    Wabash    Ave., 

TORONTO,  ONT.     Western   Agents:   D.  J.   Austin,  273 !/•   Portage   Ave., 

WINNIPEG,  MAN.    A.   H.   N.   Kennedy,   41.5   Fifth 

St.,  MEDICINE   HAT,  ALTA. 


^Ucfw  Valmi^ 


Field,  B.C. 


Hit  the  Trails  and  Summer  Camps 

in  the 

Canadian  Pacific  Rockies 

Unsurpassingly  beautiful — at  the  base  of  Takakkaw  Falls,  at  1900  foot 
cataract — Wapta  Glacier  near  at  hand.  On  the  trail  over  Burgess  Pass  a 
hundred  snow  clad  peaks  in  plain  view. 

Tally  ho  to  Emerald  Lake,  and  its  comfortable  Chalet,  via  the  Natural  Rridi,'e. 

Mt.  Stephen  House,  Field,  is  hotel  of  Canadian  Pacific  Standard.  Other 
hotels  at  Banff,  Lake  Louise,  Glacier,  Balfour,  etc. 

Liberal  stop-ovir  privileges 
Particulars  from  any  agent 

CANADIAN    PACIFIC    RAILWAY 

or  W.  B.  HOWARD,  District  Passenger  Agent,  Toronto 


All  this  Allan  learned  from  signs  the 
next  morning  and  from  the  brief  descrip- 
tion given  by  Me-mi-je-is  when  the  latter 
had  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  blow 
Hardisty  had  struck  with  his  clubbed 
rifle. 

Allan  did  not  go  home  for  a  shave,  a 
bath,  clean  clothes  and  a  piece  of  apple  pie 
upon  his  arrival  in  Toronto.  Still  in  his 
moccasin's,  his  blackened,  frayed  trousers 
and  soiled  canvas  parka,  his  face  beard- 
ed, his  precious  bundle  gripped  beneath 
one  arm,  he  went  at  once  from  the  .station 
to  MacGregor's  offices.  The  railroad  presi- 
dent was  waiting  for  him  and  he  smiled 
grimly  as  the  young  engineer  entered  and 
laid  the  maps  and  notes  on  the  big,  flat 
desk. 

"Now  I  suppose  it's  up  to  me,"  he 
smiled,  anticipating,  he  believed,  the  first 
comment  Allan  would  make. 

"DUT  Allan  did  not  even  smile.  He 
^  dropped  into  a  chair  and  looked 
across  at  MacGregor.  The  president,  in 
turn,  studied  him  with  interest.  The  im- 
petuous, frank,  irreverent  youth,  who  had 
left  him  there  only  a  few  months  ago,  had 
not  returned.  Instead,  he  saw  the  steady, 
unlaughing  eyes,  the  firm  mouth,  the  set 
shoulders  of  a  fighting,  conquering  man. 

"The  job's  done,"  Allan  said  suddenly. 
"I  think  you'll  find  everything  all  right." 

"I'm  sure  of  it,"  replied  the  president. 
"Anyone  who  would  put  a  survey  through 
against  the  odds  you  have  wouldn't  make 
a  sloppy  lob  of  it." 

"Do  you  remember,"  asked  the  other  ir- 
relevantly, "what  you  said  when  I  left 
about  being  in  a  mood  to  do  something  for 
me  if  I  got  back  in  time?" 

MacGregor  stiffened  slightly,  then 
nodded. 

"Well,  here's  what  I  want.  I  want  to 
be  in  charge  of  construction,  supervising 
engineer  if  you  use  contractors,  and  I 
want  to  have  power  to  run  things  my 
way." 

"Isn't  that  a  big  request?" 

"It  won't  interfere  with  the  work  any. 
And  that's  not  all.  When  the  road': 
built  I  want  to  be  superintendent  of  that 
division." 

The  president  .stared  at  him  in  astonish- 
ment. Again  he  studied  the  eyes,  the 
mouth,  glanced  at  the  shoulders.  But 
when  he  spoke  his  tone  was  low: 

"What  is  your  idea?" 

"This,"  and  the  young  man  leaned 
tensely  across  the  desk.  "We're  going  into 
a  new  country,  an  untouched  country,  a 
district  in  which  there  have  been  few 
white  men.  Only  Indians  live  there  now, 
the  sort  of  Indians  who  were  there  before 
Columbus  came.  Perhaps  you  know  of  the 
rotten  deal  the  Indian  has  received 
every  time  the  white  man  has  opened  up  a 
new  country.  The  west  is  full  of  it.  I'd 
like  to  see  this  road  go  through  without 
all  the  evils  that  have  generally  accom- 
panied such  work.  I  want  to  see  the  people 
who  really  own  that  country  now  get  a 
square  deal." 

MacGregor  only  nodded. 

"And  I  want  to  be  superintendent  so 
that  I  can  see  that  they  continue  to  get 
a  square  deal.  I  led  the  railroad  into  that 
country,  and,  in  a  way,  I'm  responsible 
for  what  happens.   It  won't  cost  the  road 
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anything  to  be  decent,  to  do  the  right 
thing  by  them.  I  know  it's  unusual,  a  big 
railroad  caring  anything  about  a  few 
savages  that  happen  to  be  in  the  way.  But 
the  fact  remains  that  they  are  there,  that 
they  are  happy,  contented,  prosiperous 
now,  and  that  they  won't  be  unless  they're 
looked  after  properly." 

"Do  you  want  us  to  give  them  work, 
and  build  schools  for  them,  and  houses, 
and  pass  out  pensions?" 

"No,"  replied  Allan  hotly.  "All  we  have 
to  do  is  to  see  that  the  rotten  scum  that 
generally  tags  along  with  a  line  is  kept 
out,  that  these  people  are  made  to  feel 
that  the  white  man  is  not  necessarily  a 
robber  and  a  cheat,  that  whisky  isn't 
smuggled  in  to  them,  and  that  they  get 
the  benefits  of  the  good,  not  the  evil,  of 
civilization.  It  is  a  terrifying  thing  to 
think  that  we  can  determine  the  future  of 
the  inhabitants  of  a  country." 

MacGregor  looked  out  of  the  window 
over  the  lights  of  the  city.  Allan,  fearful 
in  the  austere  presence,  waited  impatient- 
ly. But  when  the  president  turned  to  him 
it  was  with  a  new  light  in  the  stern  eyes. 

"Son,"  he  said  gently,  "I've  waited  a  long 
time  for  you.  I'd  about  given  up  hope  of 
finding  an  engineer  with  a  vision,  an  en- 
gineer who  could  see  something  besides 
tangents  and  curves  and  fills  and  cuts, 
who  could  see  what  his  work  meant  to  the 
country.  I'm  not  interested  in  your  In- 
dians, but  you  go  up  there  this  spring 
and  take  hold.     I'll  be  back  of  you." 

TT  was  the  last  of  May  when  Allan 
-'■  reached  the  foot  of  Lake  Kabetogama. 
For  a  week  he  had  waited  impatiently  at 
Sabawe  while  the  ice  went  out.  Then, 
with  only  Old  Hughey,  he  had  begun  his 
journey  northward. 

It  was  nearly  sunset  when  they  shot 
through  the  swift  water  at  the  beginning 
of  the  river  and  the  canoe  leaped  ahead  on 
the  last  mile  of  the  journey.  Canoes  some- 
times seem  to  know. 

Allan,  eager,  impatient,  paddled  with 
all  his  strength.  •  Another  bend  and  the 
familiar  buildingsi  in  the  big  clearing 
would  be  before  him.  Another  half  mile 
and  the  door  would  be  open.  Hertha 
would  look  out,  his  arms  would  stretch 
out  to  her.  For  a  month  he  had  pictured 
that  return,  every  thing  about  it.  For  a 
month  he  had  known  what  he  would  say, 
what  Hertha  would  reply. 

But  she  was  walking  from  her  cabin  to 
the  store  when  the  canoe  shot  around  the 
bend  up  stream,  and  she  knew  him  in- 
stantly. 

"You  won!"  she  cried  when  she  could 
see  Allan's  face. 

"We  won!"  he  called  back  as  Hughey 
turned  the  canoe  so  that  it  pointed  up- 
stream and  came  to  a  halt  beside  her. 
"We  had  a  week  to  spare  at  Ottawa." 

As  he  scrambled  ashore  his  arms  swept 
out  and  around  her.  Desperately,  almost 
fearfully,  she  clung  to  him.  She  lifted 
her  face,  but  Allan,  in  his  eagerness,  did 
not  see  the  tears  in  her  eyes.  To  the  man 
it  was  the  supreme  moment,  that  to  which 
he  had  looked  forward  through  the  toil  of 
the  winter  and  the  impatient  waiting  of 
the  spring.  To  the  girl  the  moment  was 
equally  supreme,  but  her  joy  was  the 
greater  for  there  was  the  added  exulta- 
tion of  renunciation. 
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WHAT  could  be  nicer,  after  a  strenu- 
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on  which  to  serve  a  cool,  refreshing 
drink  out  on  the  verandah.     The 
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Full  information,  and  handsomely  illustrated  literature  supplied  free  on  application  to 
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Unreservedly,  absolutely,  she  was  (f 
ing  herself  to  this  man  who  renresen 
that  which  she  had  fought  since 
father's  death.  She  glorified  in  his  s 
cess  because  it  was  his,  and  her  pleas 
was  the  greater  because  of  the  rapturt 
complete  submission. 

For  years  she  had  been  ready  to  ba 
with  the  coming  of  civilization.  The 
vious  fall  and  in  the  early  winter  she 
fought  with  all  her  might  against  the  r 
to  whom  she  now  clung.  She  had  fou 
for  herself,  her  ideals,  for  her  beliefs, 
the  savage  people  who  were  depend 
upon  her.  And  now,  because  of  the  1 
that  was  hers,  she  was  glad  that  he 
won. 

That  night  after  supper,  as  they  sa1 
the  steps  of  Hertha's  cabin,  Allan  tolc 
his  interview  with  MacGregor,  of  his  i 
work,  of  what  he  hoped  to  accomplish 
his  power  for  good  in  the  coming  of 
railroad.  Silently  the  girl  listened  w 
he  outlined  the  newer,  greater  ts 
When  he  stopped  she  turned  quickly, 
face  more  radiant  than  he  had  ever  s 
it. 

"It  is  not  the  end  for  me!"  she  cr 
"I  had  believed  that  it  was  the  end  of 
work  here,  of  my  Indians,  everythi 
But  Allan,  it  is  just  the  beginning, 
beginning  of  something  bigger,  bet 
more  far-reaching.  I  can  see  it  now,  w 
we  will  do,  you  and  I." 

"C^  OR  two  days  they  planned  the  w 
•'■  before  them,  Allan  describing 
road  and  its  equipment  and  his  own  du 
and  authority,  Hertha  quickly  grasp 
the  possibilities  of  each  as  it  would  \ 
that  in  which  her  interest  lay. 

Eager,  enthusiastically,  she  discus 
even  the  smaller  details.  Often  she  i 
prised  him  by  the  quickness  with  wl 
she  comprehended  the  opportunity 
broadening  so  greatly  the  little  fieli 
which  she  and  her  father  had  spent  tl 
lives.  Once  when  he  told  of  the  prii 
car  the  superintendent  would  have, 
asked : 

"And  I  can  use  it  sometimes?" 

"Any  time,  dearest." 

"Then,  when  an  Indian,  or  a  white  n 
too,"  and  she  smiled,  "is  sick,  I  could  < 
for  him  in  it?" 

Suddenly  Allan  realized  for    the 
time  what  a  truly  glorious  woman  he 
found  up  there  in  the  wilderness.    He 
known    from    the    first   her    beauty, 
abundant  vitality,  her  loyalty,  the  ki| 
ness  of  her  mind.  Now  he  saw  that  he  I 
something  more  than  a  sweetheart  or  vj 
It  was  not  a  question  of  her  helping  Ij 
of  his  helping  her.    Instead,  they  wer| 
work  together,  side  by  side,  with  a  ci 
mon  purpose,  a  common  ambition,  a  cj 
mon  zeal. 

And  as  suddenly  he  knew  what  she 
done  for  him,  what  he  had  become  sinc' 
had  seen  her.  His  attitude  toward  life,] 
conception  of  what  he  lived  for,  all  lj 
was  changed,  and  changed  through  hej 

"You  can  make  a  hospital  of  the  ca| 
you  wish,"  he  answered.  "And  the 
be  a  company  doctor  to  help  you." 

The  last  night,  before  their  departi* 

for  the  outside,  for  they  were  to  be  n>- 

ried  before  the  construction  work  belli 

Continued  on  page  82. 
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national  ideals — 

when  even  those  who  stay  at  home 
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perpetuate  the  memory  of  those 
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Educating 
A  Business  Man 

By     RICHARD     DAWSON 

THE  little  town  of  Rockfield  had 
watched  with  much  interest  the 
building  of  the  new  factory.  It  had 
always  been  the  ambition  of  the  principal 
citizens  of  the  town  to  get  some  good  in- 
dustry to  settle  there,  and  from  the  day 
that  John  Anderson  had  come  before  the 
local  council  of  the  town,  and  had  told 
them  that  if  they  would  assist  him  in  get- 
ting a  suitable  site  for  his  buildings,  and 
give  him  certain  concessions  in  regard  to 
taxation,  he  would  decide  to  put  up  his 
new  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  agri- 
cultural implements  in  the  town.  It  was 
then  that  the  city  fathers  saw  the  possi- 
bility of  their  long  delayed  ambition  being 
realized,  and  the  few  preliminaries  were 
soon  put  under  way  with  the  result  that 
the  Anderson  Thresher  Company  had 
started   their   buildings. 

The  aldermen  of  the  town  congratulat- 
ed themselves  on  securing  such  a  good  in- 
dustry, which  would  give  local  employ- 
ment to  so  many  citizens  and  all  the  store- 
keepers were  satisfied  that  their  cus- 
tomers would  pay  their  accounts  more 
promptly  now  that  they  were  going  to 
have  steady  employment.  They  were  sure 
that  this  industry  would  succeed,  because 
was  it  not  agriculture  that  was  going  to 
be  carried  on  more  extensively,  after  the 
war,  in  Canada,  and  they  felt  they  could 
not  have  secured  a  better  industry.  But 
while  everyone  was  pleased,  they  knew 
nothing  of  the  difficulties  that  John  An- 
derson was  having,  and  the  amount  of 
judgment  it  required  to  properly  equip  a 
modern  factory. 

Everything  had  gone  fairly  well  so  far 
with  Anderson;  he  had  always  been  suc- 
cessful in  his  enterprises,  and  he  had  em- 
ployed one  of  the  best  architects  from 
the  city  to  make  his  plans,  and  every- 
thing was  most  satisfactory  and  had 
gone  along  smoothly,  until  he  had  come 
to  the  heating  of  the  buildings.  The  speci- 
fication for  the  heating  called  for  the 
various  rooms  to  be  heated  to  65  degrees 
with  finishing  rooms  at  80  degrees,  and 
Anderson  had  received  tenders  from  four 
of  the  best  steamfitters  in  the  city  to  do 
this  work,  but  he  was  much  perplexed 
with  the  result;  there  was  such  a  large 
difference  between  the  highest  and  lowest 
that  he  was  quite  at  a  loss  to  know  which 
to  accept. 

Business  man  as  he  was,  he  could  not 
understand  the  difference.  He  referred 
the  matter  to  his  superintendent,  Walsh, 
who  was  acting  as  overseer  on  the  build- 
ing operations,  and  was  much  surprised 
when  Walsh  said  that  they  could  not  be 
figuring  on  the  same  thing  or  there  would 
not  be  so  much  difference;  and  then  it 
occurred  to  Anderson  that  none  of  the 
tenderers  had  said  what  they  would  do 
for  the  money.  Nothing  was  said  as  to 
the  amount  or  size  of  the  heating  appar- 
atus that  they  would  instal  in  the  build- 
ings. It  was  true  the  specifications  called 
for  certain  temperatures,  but  was  it  not 
possible  for  one  contractor  to  have  a  dif- 
ferent idea  of  what  was  necessary  from 
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another,  which  would  just  account  for  the 
difference  in  the  estimates. 

The  trouble   was,    Anderson     did    not 
know  what  was   necessary  himself,   and 
he  did  not  feel  that  Walsh  could  help  him 
either.    "I  wish,  Walsh,  I  could  lay  dowm 
in  black  and  white  just  what  amount  of 
heating  surface  and  size  of  pipes,  etc.,  are 
necessary  to  get  the  result  I  want,  and 
then  I  would  have  them  all  figuring  on 
the  same  basis,  and  I  would  then  be  able 
to  judge  between  these  tenders.    I  wonder 
who  I  could  get  to  straighten  me  out  in 
this  matter?"    "I  tell  you,  Mr.  Anderson, 
the  people  you  want  to  get  a  hold  of  are 
Darling  Brothers,  Limited,  of  Montreal, 
with   branch   offices   in   all   the   principal 
cities   in    Canada.    They   are  experts   on 
heating  and  I  understand  this  is  just  in 
their    line.      They    are     Engineers    and 
Manufacturers  of  the   Webster   Vacuum 
System  Appliances,  and  are  in  a  position 
to  make  plans  and  specifications  for  you 
for  the  contractors  to  figure  from,  and  all 
they  supply  are  certain  steam  appliances, 
which  are  used  in  connection  with  their 
special  system,  which  system  I  believe  is 
the  best  in  the  country.    If  you  use  them 
in  this  way  you  will  get  all  the  contractors 
to  figure  on   a  definite  thing,  and  there 
will  be  some  real  competition.    I  under- 
stand   the    best    architects    confer    with 
Darling  Brothers  in  connection  with  the 
heating  of  many  of  their  buildings,  and 
they  are  admitted  by  experts  to  be  the 
leaders  in  this  line."    "Well,  I  will  certain- 
ly look  into  this  proposition,  Walsh,   as 
really    I    was    quite   worried    about    this 
matter." 

This  is  an  advertisement,  and  a  fact, 
and  it  will  pay  you,  too,  to  investigate  if 
you  are  building. — Advt. 
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ALWAYS  COMES  BACK 


safely  fioui  the  laundry  when 


W.-'' 


is  marked  with 

Cash's  Names 

The  OASH  system 
ta     THE     IDEAL 
.METHOD    FOR 
MARKING 
LINEN,    and    for 
knitted      garments 
and    woollens 
which    cannot    be 
marked  with  mark- 
ing    ink.      Your 
name  is  woven  on 
fine  cambric  tape, 
in  fast  turkey  red. 
I'l-ices     for     any 
name    not    excee  1- 
ing    22    lettei-a,    24 
doz.,       W.OC;       12 
doz.,  $2.25;  6  doz., 
Sl.oO:    3   doz..    JI.OO. 
SOLD    BY    ALL    LEAD- 
ING     DRY      GOODS 
AND   MENS   FURNI.SH- 
ING    STORES. 
Write   us  for  style  sheets 

and    select    the    style    that 

will  be  used  to  identify  all   vour  linens. 

J.  &  J.  CASH.  LIMITED 
301   St.  JAMES  ST.,     -     MONTREAL,  QUE. 
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CLASSIFIED   ADVERTISING 


FIVE    CENTS   PER    WORD 


BOOKS,    IITEBATUBB,   ETC. 

UISED  BOOKS— EXTRAORDINARY  BAR- 
galns.  Catalog.  Higene's,  K-2441  Post,  San 
Francisco.  (tf) 


1,000,000  VOLUMES  ON  EVERY  SUBJECT 
at  half-prices.  New  books  at  discount 
prices.  Books  bought.  Catalogues  post 
free.  W.  &  G.  Foyle,  121  Charing  Cross 
Road,    London,    England.  (10) 


MODERN  HOUSE  PLANS  FOR  EVERY- 
body.  By  S.  B.  Reed.  This  useful  volume 
meets  the  wants  of  persons  of  moderate 
means,  and  gives  a  wide  range  of  designs, 
from  a  dwelling  costing  ,$250  up  to  .$8,000. 
and  adapted  to  farm,  village  or  town  resi- 
dences. Nearly  all  of  these  plans  have 
been  tested  by  practical  working.  It  gives 
an  estimate  of  the  quality  of  every  article 
used  in  the  construction,  and  the  cost  of 
each  article  at  the  time  the  building  was 
erected  or  .the  design  made.  Profusely  il- 
lustrated. 243  pages.  5x7.  Cloth,  $1.10. 
MacLean  Pub.  Co..  143-15."  University  Ave.. 
Toronto. 


STRENGTH  OF  MATERIALS,  BY  ED- 
ward  Rose  Maurer,  B.CE.,  Professor  of 
Mechanics,  University  of  Wisconsin.  144 
pp..  58  illus.  Cloth  binding.  Price  .$1.10. 
MacLean    'Publishing    Co..    Toronto. 


MEN    WANTED 

WANTED— MEN  IN  EVERY  PROVINCE 
who  are  capable  of  organizing  and  con- 
trolling a  subscription  sales  force  for  our 
publications.  A  good  opportunity  for  cap- 
able men.  Apply  to  The  MacLean  Pub- 
lishing Co..  Ltd.,  143-153  Universitv  Ave, 
Toronto. 


EDICATIONAL. 

THE  DE  BRISAY  METHOD  IS  THE 
royal  road  to  Latin,  Frent^h,  German. 
Spanish.  Thorough  mail  courses.  Students 
everywhere.  Highest  references.  Academic 
De  Brisay,  Ottawa.  (2-17) 


INIDiyiDUAL  TEACHING  IN  BOOK- 
keeping,  shorthand,  civil  service,  matricu- 
lation. Write  for  free  catalogue  and  par- 
ticulars. Dominion  Business  College  357 
College  Street,  Toronto.  J.  V.  Mitchell 
B.A.,    Principal.  (tf) 


I.BGAI.. 

RBGINA.  SASKATCHEIWAN— BALFOUR 
MARTIN,  CASEY  &  BLAIR,  Barristers.' 
First  Mortgages  secured  for  clients.  7  per 
cent,   and    upwards.  (tf) 


NOVA   SCOTIA— OWEN    &    OWEN     BAR- 
risters,    Annapolis    Royal.  '       (tf) 


PATENTS    AND  XEGAt. 

FETHERSTONHAUGH  &  CO,  PAHENT 
Solicitors.  Royal  Bank  Building,  Toronto 
(Head  Office),  5  Elgin  Street,  Ottawa. 
Offices  m  other  principal  cities.  (6-17) 


STAMPS  AND   COINS. 

STAMPS— PACKAGE  'FREE  TO  COLLEC- 
tors  for  two  cents  postage.  Also  offer  hun- 
dred different  foreign.  Catalogue.  Hinges 
all  five  cents.  We  buy  stamps.  Marks 
Stamp  Co.,  Toronto,  CanadVi.  (tf) 


CATALOGUES,      CIRCULARS,      PRICE 

lists,  insurance  policies,  etc.,  translated 
into  French.  Accuracy  guaranteed.  Prices 
right.     L.  Aurore,  23  Bleury   St.,   Montreal. 

(6-16) 


AN   EXTRA   INCOME. 

WHO  IS  THERE  WHO  DOES  NOT  NEED 
an  increase  in  income  to  take  care  of 
vacation  expenses?  That's  where  our  plan 
of  "spare  time  profits"  shines  with  popu- 
larity. If  you  are  one  of  the  many  who 
would  appreciate  an  opportunity  of  turn- 
ing your  spare  time  into  cash  profits,  we 
would  like  to  get  In  touch  with  you. 
Hundreds  of  men  and  women  in  Canada 
to-day  are  working  our  plan  to  augment 
their  present  income  and  it's  providing  a 
liberal  amount  of  extra  funds  for  them. 
If  you  would  like  to  join  this  "thrifty 
class"  of  spare  time  hustlers — write  us 
to-day.  The  MacLean  Publishing  Co., 
Limite<l,  143-153  University  Avenue,  To- 
ronto. 


JEWELRY. 

WALTHAM  WATCHES— $5.30  TO  $150.00. 
Reliable  timepieces.  Send  for  free  cata- 
logue to  The  Watch  Shop,  Wm.  E.  Cox,  70 
Yon.ge    St.,    Toronto.  (tf) 


ANY  ONE  OF  OUR  READERS,  EVEN 
though  he  be  an  amateur  with  tools,  will 
experience  no  difficulty  in  making  very 
attractive  and  useful  articles  for  the 
Home.  We  have  four  Bonks  on  this  work. 
Parts  1,  2,  3  .and  "Woodworking  for 
Amateur  Craftsmen."  They  are  a  handy 
size  and  have  ,512  pages,  223  illustrations. 
98  working  drawings,  printed  on  the  best' 
book  paper,  and  durably  bound  In  hand- 
some cloth;  will  be  sent  prepaid  to  any 
address  for  .$2.00.  or  any  one  volume  post- 
paid' for  EOc.  Get  one  of  these  Books  and 
experience  a  surprise  at  how  simple  it  Is 
to  make  mission  wood  furniture.  The  Mac- 
Lean  Publishing  Co..  Ltd..  Book  Depart- 
ment,  143-1.53   University    Ave.,   Toronto. 


MORE    DOLLARS. 

YOU  CAN  MAKE  "DOLLARS  GROW" 
out  of  your  spare  time.  Spare-time  efforts 
have  made  hundreds  of  dollars  for  Mac- 
Lean  Representatives.  To-day  there  are 
In  Canada,  men  and  women,  who  find  that 
our  proposition  worked  for  an  hour  or 
two  daily  provide  for  many  of  the  added 
luxuries  of  life.  You  slipply  us  the  time 
— we'll  supply  you  the  money.  Write  for 
full  particulars.  The  MacLean  Publishing 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Dept.  M,  143-153  University 
Avenue.   Toronto,   Canada. 


Classified  Want 


Ads. 


Get  right  down  to  the  point  at  issue. 
If  you  want  something,  say  so  in  a  few 
well-chosen  words.  Readers  like  that 
sort  of  straight-f rom-the-shoulder  talk, 
and  that  is  the  reason  why  condensed 
ads.  are  so  productive  of  the  best  kind 
of  results. 

TRY  A  CLASSIFIED  AD. 
IN  THIS  PAPER 


=L 


The  Frost  Girl 

Contined  froTn  page  80 

that  summer,  Hertha  stopped  suddenly  in 
the  midst  of  her  eager  planning. 

"But  the  post  here!"  she  exclaimed. 
"What  will  become  of  it?" 

"I  was  thinking  of  that,"  said  Allan. 
"You  can't  run  it.  Why  not  let  Hughey? 
He's  getting  too  old  for  much  more  hard 
work,  and  he'll  run  it  as  you  want  him  to. 
It  would  just  suit  him,  a  place  to  settle 
down,  the  country  he  loves,  and  easy  time 
for  his  old   age." 

"Yes,"  Hertha  hesitated,  "but  not  all 
the  time." 

"Not  all  the  time?" 

"No,  I  thought,  dear,  that  I  might  come 
back  each  winter  for  a  few  days  at 
Christmas.   Hughey  could  go  away  then." 

"Christmas !  Why  do  you  want  to  spend 
Christmas  here  alone?" 

"Not  alone,  silly.  We  mustn't  forget 
everything  but  the  railroad  and  the  In- 
dians in  our  plans.  There's  still  you  and 
I,  and  wouldn't  you  like  to  come  back  here 
every  Christmas,  just  with  me,  and  sit  by 
the  big  stove  while  the  blizzard  is  tearing 
across  the  clearing,  and  think  of  that  first 
time  you  were  here  in  the  storm,  and  of 
our  first  Christmas  together,  up  there  in 
the  srurvey  camp?" 

THE    END 

Immigration  After 
the  War 

Continued  from  page  29 

in  Canadian  life.  Portugese  immigration 
is  nil. 

Immigration  from  neutrals  (apart 
from  the  United  States),  may  almost  be 
left  out  of  the  reckoning.  In  1912-13 
arrivals  from  these  countries  numbered 
a  little  less  than  7  per  cent,  of  the  total. 
Of  these  the  Scandinavians  formed  an 
important  element.  Some  5,000  came  in 
1912-13;  as  many  more  in  1913-14;  nearly 
half  in  each  case  from  Sweden.  The  re- 
vival of  this  very  desirable  form  of  im- 
migration after  the  war  will  depend  on 
relative  economic  conditions.  It  is  prob- 
able that  cheap  land  will  still  attract 
Scandinavian  immigrants. 

The  Chinese,  in  spite  of  a  heavy  poll- 
tax,  continued  to  come  in  up  to  1914. 
(7,445  in  1912-13;  5,512  in  1913-14;  1,258 
in  1914-15.)  No  great  anxiety  has  been 
expressed  about  the  decrease  in  this  im- 
migration. 

■*  I  *HE  probable  effect  of  the  war  on  Brit- 
-*•  ish  immigration  remains  to  be  con- 
sidered. Pew  things  are  more  remark- 
able than  the  growth  of  immigration  from 
this  source  in  the  period  before  the  war. 
In  1900  and  1901  Canada  received  more 
immigrants  from  the  United  States  than 
from  the  British  Isles. 

(In  1900,  15,500  from  the  United  States, 
10,360  from  the  British  Isles;  in  1901, 
17,987  from  the  United  States.  11,810 
from  the  British  Isles.) 

In  recent  years,  however,  British  immi- 
gration has  outstripped  American. 

(In  1912-13,  American  arrivals  139,009, 
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ish  150,542;  in  1913-14,  American 
530,  British  142,622.) 
was  not  until  1910-11  that  the  cur- 
of  British  emigration  began  to  flow 
igly  towards  Canada.  Since  then,  un- 
lie  outbreak  of  war,  the  flow  has  con- 
ed in  great  volume.  The  experience  of 
igration  experts  is  that  such  a  stream 
ird  to  start  but  harder  to  stop.  The 
I  of  course,  has  checked  it.  But  there 
strong  reasons  for  expecting  it  to 
again  after  the  war. 
18  psychological  influences  favoring 
fration  will  act  in  the  United  King- 
as  elsewhere.'  Will  there  be  other 
»rs  strong  enough  to  counteract  them? 
;rictions  on  emigration  after  the  war 
far  less  likely  to  be  imposed  in  the 
;ed  Kingdom  than  in  Germany.  A 
)n,  which,  in  such  a  crisis  as  the  pres- 
hesitates  to  adopt  conscription,  is  not 
y  in  time  of  peace  to  set  limits  to  the 
movement  of  its  members.  Will  the 
omic  attractions  be  stronger  at  home 
in  Canada?  That  is  the  point  on 
;h  prophecy  is  most  hazardous.  Much 
inds  on  the  length  ofthe  war,  much  on 
settlement,  much  on  the  skill  with 
;h  British  credit  is  used  and  British 
.stry  organized  in  the  period  of  read- 
men  t. 


HAT'S  what  my  friend  the  statistician 

said.  In  plain  unstatistical  terms 
t  he  really  meant  was  something  like 

Americans  came  here  before  the  war 
et  cheap  farms.  As  soon  as  they  find 
that  we  aren't  going  to  tax  them  to 
h  or  send  them  to  fight  the  Huns,  you 
't  be  able  to  keep  them  out — even  sup- 
ng  you  wanted  to,  which   you  don't. 

British  know  now  that  Canada  is  a 
ty  good  place;  and,  as  soon  as  they 
h  off  their  little  discussion  with  the 
ier,  a  lot  of  them  will  come  over  to 
how  farming  in  Canada  feels  after 
■ing  ditches  in  Belgium  or  Prance, 
don't  need  to  worry  about  the  foreign- 
whether  they  come  or  not.  We  don't 
t  them  much  anyway.    But  you  can  be 

of  one  thing — mighty  few  of  them 

stay  away  because  of  war  taxes  here. 
t  of  them  have  trouble  enough  in  that 

at  home.  After  Galicia  or  Poland, 
ada  will  look  like  heaven. 

P.  Morgan,  senior,  once  said — so  the 
y  goes — "The  man  who  is  a  bear  on 
future  of  the  United  States  will  go 
:e."    That  was  the  guess  of  the  cham- 

guesser  of  his  day.  A  grateful  coun- 
bestowed  on  him  thirty  or  forty  mil- 
5  for  successful  guessing.  (The  figure 
in't  much  matter.  What  are  a  few  mil- 
between  friends?)  That  was  Pier- 
Morgan's  guess  about  the  United 
iCS  and  he  changed  it  into  coin  of  the 
m.    It  is  Canada's  turn  now.    We  can 

ow  the  saying:  "The  man  who  is  a 
■  on  the  future  of  Canada  will  go 
:e."    That  isn't  the  way  the  late  John 

:ht  or  W.  E.  Gladstone  would  have 
it,  but  the  sentiment  is  sound.  "Faith 
lanada,"  they  would  probably  call  it. 
way,  whatever  you  name  it.  faith  or 
mism  or  mere  "bullishness,"  the  best 
»8ers  have  it  about  Canada's  future, 

we   think   they   have   guessed    right 
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I  ON  THIS  MATTRESS  ^^^  SLEEP  5/W NIGHTS  a.rt  ■ 


^ 


^ 


^ 


THE 


■Ku, 
CAW.  PAT.    MAR,    IV 


Tlie  Fischman  Mattress  —  comfortably  noiseless; 
makes  sleep  recuperative.  It  is  guaranteed  for 
0,000  nights — nearly  ten  years.  The  tick  is  all 
that  can  wear  out  and  that  can  be  renewed,  thus 
adding  another  3,000  nights  of  comfortable  sleep. 
Think  of  the  economy  of  this  I 

S40    little    coil    springs    arranged,    wrapped    in    felt, 
the  only  noiseless  spring  mattress  built. 
It   adapts    itself   to    the    contour   of    tlie    body,    thus 
ensuring    the    utmost    in    comfort    and    relaxation. 
Aak     your     dealer    'f»r     the     Fischman     mattress,     or 
write  us  direx't. 


PATENT  MATTRESS 


s  ..JCs/^o.^  The  Toronto  Pad  Co.,  Ltd.,  ^^^  Adelaide  st  w 

Buffalo  and  Chicago 


□  ronto.    Canada 


mmm      mm      \mm 


The  Lakefield  Outboard  Motor  Boat — Qainlng  PopalaUl^ 


ROW 

OR 

MOTOR 


Shipping  Canoes  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  we  are  in  a  position  to  advise  you 
as  to  what  to  get  for  any  purpose,  whether  for  fishing,  hunting,  exploration, 
freight  canoes  or  pleasure.     Write  us  for  advice  if  you  are  in  doubt. 

THE  LAKEFIELD  CANOE  COMPANY,  LIMITED.  LAKEFIELD,  ONTARIO 


Kga^:^hereverY)ii/^>^^ 


Off  to  the  new  home,  or 
the  cottage  by  the  beach? 
No  matter  how  often  you 
change  your  address  your 
garage  goes  where  you 
go  if  it's  one  of 

PERFECT" 

METAL-CLAD 


^i^i^ 


Erecii 


They're   portable.      Made    in 
sections  of  sheet  metal.    Easily 
taken  apart,  packed  in  the  cases 
and  off  you  go.      Sections  lock 
together  again  tight  and  leakproof.     Artistic 
and  durable.   Nothing  to  burn.   Whether  you 
own  your  home  or  not,  you'll  be  proud  to 
giveyourcar  the  protectionofaPedlar  Garage. 
As  low  in  price  as  will  buy  a  good  parage. 
WrUcjor  the  Perfect  Garage  Booklet  M.M. 

THE  PEDLAR  PEOPLE,  LIMITED 

(E9t>bKsh«l  1861) 
Executive  Offices  and  Factories:  Oshawa,  Ont. 
Brandies;   Montreal  -  Ottawa  -  Toronto  -  London  -  Winnipeg 


CLASSIFIED  want  ads.  get  right  down  to  the  point  at  issue. 
If  you  want  something,  say  so  in  a  few  well-chosen  words. 
Readers  Hke  that  sort  of  straight-from-the-shoulder  talk,  and 
that    is   the   reason  why   condensed  ads.    get  the  best   results. 
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Preferred 
Shares 

A  purchase  of  industrial 
cumulative  preferred 
shares  of  high  standing 
Companies  is  the  best 
form  of  investment 
yielding  a  high  return. 
Safety  and  in  many 
cases  the  promise  of  a 
mild  increase  in  price  can 
be  obtained. 

We  have  compiled  in 
letter  form,  information 
covering  the  best  of  these 
issues.  We  shall  be 
pleased  to  send  you  this 
information    on    request. 

F.  H.  DEACON  &  CO. 

Members  Toronto  Stock  Exchange 
INVESTMENTS 

97  Bay  Street 
Toronto  -  Canada 


Q 


w 


Investment  ; 
Suggestions  [ 

C;  Accompanying  our  Review 
each  month  is  a  circular  dis- 
cussing what  we  consider  the 
most  attractive  securities 
available  for  investment. 
C  The  value  of  this  service  to 
private  and  institutional  in- 
vestors lies  chiefly  in  the  fact 
that  the  suggestions  are  not 
culled  from  securities  whicii 
we  own  and  have  to  sell,  but 
are  chosen  from  all  those 
securities  available  in  any 
marliet. 

C  This  circular  with  the 
Monthly  Review  will  be  sent 
post  free  to  investors  on 
request. 

GREENSHIELDS  &  CO. 

Members  Montreal  Stock  Exchange 

Investment  Bankers 

MONTREAL  LONDON,  Eng. 
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RUBBER  STAMPS 

ANV    KIND    FOR    ANY    R>Um=>08a 

WRITE  FOR  OATALOQUE 

WALTER  E.  IRONS 

30.32  T«mr  aranc*  Street        TORONTO 
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Minerals  and  Manufactures  Valued  at 
$2,175,000,000  in  1916 

•By  JOHN  APPLETON,    Editor  of   The  Financial   Post 

EDITOR'S  NOTE. — Mr.  Appleton  estimates  that  the  value  of  our  manu- 
factures in  1916  will  be  fully  double  the  value  of  sim.ilar  products  in  1910 
when  the  last  official  census  was  taken.  He  says  also  that  there  will  be  an 
increase  in  the  value  of  mineral  output  in  1916  fifty  per  cent,  greater  than  in 
1915^ — taken  together  the  value  of  minerals  and  manufacturers  in  1915  will 
be  as  stated  above.   The  latter  were  valued  at  $1,165,975,639  in  1910. 


CANADA  is  producing  manufactured 
goods  at  the  rate  of  $2,000,000,000  a 
year.  That  fact  and  its  significance 
has  not  yet  been  fully  realized  by  Cana- 
dians, nor  by  other  peoples.  It  is  an  era 
unique  in  the  country's  industrial  history. 
A  few  months  ago,  not  more  than  a  score, 
no  one  would  have  believed  that  our 
industrial  products  to-day  would  have 
been  greater — very  nearly  double  what 
they  were  when  the  last  census  was  taken. 
But  such  is  the  case  and  it  is  due  to  very 
much  greater  efficiency  than  has  hereto- 
fore existed,  and  that  efficiency  is  not  the 
kind  the  experts  —  so-called  —  prescribe, 
but  is  simply  the  result  of  the  application 
of  common  sense  principles  to  business 
that  became  suddenly  available.  Not 
many  weeks  ago  an  item  of  news  appeared 
in  the  columns  of  the  Financial  Post  the 
substance  of  which  was  that  one  firm  was 
turning  out  large  shells  on  a  very  much 
more  satisfactory  basis  than  formerly. 
The  explanation  is  that  the  factory  is 
turning  out  one  kind  of  shell  instead  of 
two  or  three  kinds.  When  business  men 
such  as  Mr.  C.  B.  Gordon,  of  Montreal, 
and  Mr.  J.  W.  Flavelle,  of  Toronto,  as- 
sumed control  of  the  placing  of  orders  in 
Canada  for  ammunition  they  decided  to 
find  out  what  the  various  plants  could  do 
best.  That  is  to  say,  they  ascertained 
what  plant  was  available  and  at  what 
cost  it  could  produce  the  requisite  am- 
munition. In  one  case,  already  mentioned, 
a  small  plant  was  working  hard  and  in- 
dustriously in  the  making  of  various  sizes 
of  shells,  and  the  order  in  each  case  was 
small.  The  output  was  not  entirely  sat- 
isfactory, either  to  the  makers  or  the 
board  which  hungered  for  output.  It 
was  not  the  former  that  were  at  fault,  but 
the  predecessors  of  the  Board  who  were 
dominated  by  men  without  business 
ability.  It  will  ever  stand  to  the  shame 
of  Canadians  that  they  permitted  such 
gross  mismanagement.  When  business 
men  assumed  control,  not  only  of  the  plac- 
ing of  orders,  but  of  the  so-called  experts 
— a  different  plan  was  put  into  operation. 
Instead  of  one  small  factory  having  to 
turn  out  different  kinds  of 
The  cause  of  shells,  requiring  for  the 
Greater  purpose  a  great  variety  of 

Production       tools     and     plant,     it    was 
ordered    to    turn    out    one 
kind.     In  this  way  the  business  of  shell 
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making  was  reduced  to  a  basis  whicl 
brought  down  the  cost  of  production,  thi 
price  to  the  British  authorities  and  sen 
up  the  profits  to  the  manufacturer.  Bu 
of  still  greater  importance  than  the  whol( 
of  these  was  the  fact  that  shells  were  de 
livered  in  larger  quantities  and  greatei 
dependence  could  be  placed  on  the  timi 
of  delivery.  This  last  consideration 
no  mean  one,  inasmuch  as  great  event 
turn  on  the  ability  to  get  food  for  th 
guns  at  given  times. 

But  the  common-sense  plans  of  busines 
men,  not  hampered  by  the  impractica 
nonsense  of  the  experts  and  the  politi 
cians  has  had  wonderful  results  in  othe 

directions.  Packing  plant 
Greater  Pro-  have  been  utilized  in  th 
duction  not  same  way  as  have  textil 
Wholly  due  and  other  factories.  Mi 
to  War  Flavelle,    Mr.    Gordon    an< 

their  associates  have  splen 
didly  organized  the  nation's  industria 
resources.  It  is  said  that  the  work  ha 
been  done  by  them  without  remuneratior 
They  can  afford  to  give  their  services,  bu 
that  does  not  in  any  way  mar  the  grea 
fact  that  they  are  volunteers  who  hav 
placed  their  ability  at  the  service  of  thei 
country.  When  the  credit  of  having  don 
the  work  is  added  to  the  proper  accoun 
something  will  be  due  to  the  men  wb 
placed  their  hands  on  such  shoulders  an 
said :  "Mr.  Flavelle,  your  country  need 
your  services,"  or  "Mr.  Gordon,  there' 
some  work  the  country  needs  of  you 
There  ought  to  be  located  and  honorei 
the  recruiting  sergeant  who  found  sucl 
good  soldiers  for  the  munitions  board 
What  they  have  done  in  getting  the  busi 
ness  of  turning  out  war  material  down  t 
a  common-sense  basis  means  much  fo 
the  immediate  business  outlook  in  Canada 
One  of  the  most  obvious  results  is  th 
continued  increase  in  the  value  of  our  ex 
ports  of  manufactured  goods.  This  is  ; 
matter  of  vital  importance  to  every  pro 
fessional  or  business  man  in  a  very  larg 
proportion  of  our  cities.  So  long  as  thes 
exports  continue  to  go  forward  the  fac 
tories  will  be  working  full  time  and  wage 
will  be  high.  Such  conditions  mean  goo( 
business.  Let  us,  therefore,  look  into  th 
figures  which  tell  us  just  what  the  indua 
tries  of  Canada  are  sending  abroad  am 
what  is  the  value  of  their  total  products  *Bii 
It  should  not  be  overlooked  that  in  addi 
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tion  to  war  goods  sent  out  of  the  country 
our  factories  are  now  called  upon  to 
supply  a  market  in  their  own  country 
which  hitherto  was  served  almost  entirely 
by  the  mills  of  Germany,  Belgium  and 
France.  We  still  continue  to  get  from  the 
United  Kingdom  a  considerable  quantity 
of  merchandise,  but  it  is  of  smaller  volume 
than  before  the  war.  From  the  United 
States  we  are  importing  more  than  ever 
and  more  than  we  ought  to. 

In  April  the  value  of  factory  products 
exported  was  $21,573,078,  as  compared 
with  $13,21,658  in  April  a  year  ago.  This 
brings  the  total  value  of  exported  goods 

sent  out  of  ';he  country  this 
What  Canada  year,  that  is  from  January 
Sells  of  her  to  the  end  of  April,  up  to 
Manufacturer  $143,000,000.  By  itself  that 

figure  may  not  appear  to 
be  very  imposing.  It  is,  however,  when 
it  is  remembered  that  in  no  previous  year 
— a  total  of  twelve  months — have  manu- 
factured goods  been  exported  to  the  same 
extent.  In  1905  the  entire  Dominion  ex- 
ported of  its  own  produce  manufactures 
to  the  value  of  $21,191,333,  and  in  1915 
the  total  exports  amounted  to  $85,539,501, 
and  if  we  include  the  manufactured  goods 
that  were  re-exported — goods  brought  in- 
to Canada  and  then  sent  out  again — the 
total  for  the  month  was  $95,068,525.  That 
is  the  record  up  to  the  end  of  1915.  From 
January  to  the  end  of  April,  1916,  that  is 
for  one-third  of  the  current  calendar  year 
the  value  of  manufactures  exported  is 
$143,000,000. 

A  trip  over  Ontario,  Quebec  or  the 
Maritime  Provinces  would  bring  a  travel- 
ler in  search  of  business  into  cities  whose 
people  are  very  fully  employed  at  high 

wages.  Over  the  entire 
The  Cause  of  Dominion  it  will  be  diffi- 
Active  Dusi-  cult  to  find  a  single  point 
ness  that    is    not    more    active, 

from  a  productive  stand- 
point, than  it  has  ever  been.  The  aggre- 
gate result  of  all  this  activity  and  of  the 
high  prices  that  are  prevailing  alike  for 
raw  material,  for  finished  material  and 
for  labor  must  be  that  the  sum  of  Cana- 
dian products  for  the  current  twelve 
months  will  reach  a  figure  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  that  which  has  been  furnished 
us  previously  by  the  Census  of  Manufac- 
turers. A  comprehensive  survey  was 
made  by  the  Dominion  Government  in 
1910  and  the  figures  were  given  to  the 
public  in  the  1911  census.  In  that  year 
the  value  of  the  manufactured  goods  was 
$1,165,975,639.  Of  that  amount  Canada 
exported  $31,494,916.  That  is  to  say, 
out  of  every  $100  worth  manufactured 
goods  Canada  sold  abroad  goods  to  the 
value  of  $2.60.  No  doubt  at  the  present 
juncture  Canada  is  sending  abroad  a 
larger  percentage  of  her  manufactured 
products  than  she  did  in  the  previous 
years.  Making  due  allowance  for  this, 
however,  it  is  still  obvious  that  our  manu- 
factured products  for  consumption  at 
home  are  in  larger  volume  than  usual. 
We  have  to  bear  in  mind  that  Canadians 
have  been  wearing  garments  and  furnish- 
ing their  houses  with  ornaments  that  are 
made  abroad.  To-day  they  are  under  the 
necessity  of  buying  Canadian  products  to 
much  larger  extent  than  hitherto.  The 
consequence   is   that    our    industries    are 
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Is  Your  Printed  Matter 
Treated  Like  This 

or  does  it  avoid  the  waste-paper-basket  ? 

We  try  to  get  away  from  the  commonplace  in  book- 
lets, catalogues  and  selling  literature.  With  interest- 
ing approach  and  convincing  argument,  we  seek  to 
hold  your  audience  to  your  message  until  the  facts 
grip — we  put  selling  power  into  the  printed  word. 
Our  printing  service  department  is  manned  by  men 
of  experience  in  producing  printed  matter  for  selling 
merchandise — they  are  the  men  who  make  your  mes- 
sage "strike   home." 

Let  us  quote  you  on  catalogues,  booklets,  books,  magazines,  reports, 
or  general  printing  of  any  kind.     Write  us  to-day. 

Warwick  Bros.  &  Rulter  Limited,  i^SkaNTO.  '"SInadS 


FIRE-PROOF 

Safes  and  Vault  Doors 


BANKERS 


SAFES,  VAULTS  AND  VAULT 
DOORS 

G.  &  McC.  Co.  Safes   and  Vault    Doors 

are  designed  and  built  to  meet  the  modern  demand  for  Highest  Quality 

They  Jire  Positively  Fire-Proof 

A  CANADIAN-MADE  SAFE  OF  REAL  MERIT 

—ASK    FOR    OUR    BIG    ILLUSTRATED    CATALOGUE    M-32— 

The   Goldie    &    McCulloch    Co.,    Limited 

Head  Office  and  Works:-GALT.  ONTARIO.  CANADA 
Toronto  Office —  Western  Branch — 

1101-2  Traders  Bank  Bldg.  248  McDermott  Ave.,  Winnipeg  Man. 


PeerlessWatcrSystems 


Turn  The  Tap— That's  All ! 

A  Peerless  Water  System  is  such  a  splen- 
did convenience — and  so  economical  to 
install.  The  hand  pump,  or  engine, 
pumps  the  water  from  your  source  of  supply 
into  the  air-tight  tank  where  it  is  held  under 
pressure  ready  for  use  in  any  room— simply 
turn  on  the  tap  and  the  water  flows. 
There  is  a  book  about  itsent  Free,  on 
request.      Write  to-day. 

NATIONAL  EQUIPMENTCO., Ltd. 
17  Wabash  Avenue,  Toronto 


They  luorkas  you  hoped  they  mould 
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EVINIiUDING  -IS  m  I^Qwdoat:  MOTORING 


STORED-UP  miles  of  boat  rides- 
long,  healthful  hours  of  water  sport, 
are  yours  in  the  Evinrude.  Where 
you  will  and  when  you  will,  in  any  row- 
boat  or  canoe,  on  ocean,  lake  or  river.  No 
more  rowing — you're  captain,  not  crew. 
Just  a  turn  of  the  fly-wheel  and  you're  off 
for  a  cruise,  with  no  thought  of  a  long 
row  home  again. 

EVINRUDE 

DETACHABLE  ROWBOAT  &  CANOE  MOTORS 

There's  more  speed,  more  power,  in  the  new 
Evinrude  Four-Cycle  Twin  —  a  two-cylinder, 
four-cycle  motor,  that  runs  smoothly  and 
quietly,  with  almost  no  vibration. 
There's  more  speed,  too,  and  other  improve- 
ments, in  the  Single-Cylinder  Models  for  1916. 
The  Evinrude  Magneto  — Built-in  Fly-'Wheel 
Type — is  entirely  insulated  and  waterproofed, 
furnishing  perfect  ignition,  no  matter  how 
heavy  the  rain  or  how  drenching  the  spray. 

Writi  for  Our  1916  Calaloe 


Melchior,  Armstrong 
&  Dessau 

118S.    Broad     Street 

New  York,  N.Y. 

Over  60.000  Sold' 


Air  is  Cheap— Use  Plenty  of  It 

Nothing  is  as  essential  to  the  long  life  of  vour  tires  as  air. 
Give  your  tires  all  the  air  they  need.  The  only  way  to 
KNOW  whether  or  not  your  tires  have  enough  air  is  to 
measure  it  with  a 

Pri/*A    ^1    9C:    SCHRADER  UNIVERSAL 

rrite  ^i.^D  tire  pressure  gauge 

If  you  have  been  riding  ou  haphazard  pressure,  you  have  been  spend- 
ing a  great  deal  more  money  for  tires  than  you  need  have  spent. 

Manufactured  by 

A.  Schrader's  Sons,  Inc.roRONm"  'ont 

NEW    YORK:  LONDON:  CHICAGO: 

788-795  Atlantic  Avenue.  Dorset  Place.  1200   Michigan   Avenue. 

SCHRADER  products  were  awarded  a  Orand  Prize  and  two  Gold  Medals  at 
the  Panama-Paciflc  International  Exposition.     "There's  a  Reason." 
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stimulated  by  an  increased  home  den 
Necessities  of  our  Allies  is  an  addit 
demand  making  great  drains  upon 
larger  industries.  The  result,  as  we 
said,  will  place  the  aggregate  valt 
Canadian  manufactured  products  a1 
ures  very  much  larger  than  hitherti 
Census  has  recorded.  In  our  opinioi 
value  of  manufactured  goods  for  the 
1915  will  very  nearly  be  double  the  tol 
1910  and  will  vastly  exceed  the  vah 
any  preceding  year  In  1916  the  value 
be  still  higher. 

In  order  to  get  clearly  in  our  n 
what  manufactures  we  are  selling  ah 
it  is  as  well  to  have  before  us  the 
of  previous  years.  The  figures  thems 
are  valuabel  not  only  a 
We  Are  Still  dicating  what  business 
Buying  too  be  like  during  the  next 
Much  from  months,  but  also  what 
Abroad  likely   to   be    after    the 

ends. 


MANUFACTURES  EXPORTEI 
Canadian 

1905  $21,191,333 

1906  24,561,112 

3907*  19,087,988 

1908  28,507,124 

1909  28,957,050 

1910  31,494,916 

1911  35,283,118 

1912  35,836,284 

1913  43,692,708 

1914  57,443,452 

1915  80.539,501 

191Ct     


Foreign 
$  3,451,701 
3,089,166 
2,407,013 
4,562,344 
3,997,139 
4,458,445 
5,149,408 
6,672,701 
8,832,374 
10,158,786 
9,529,024 


To 
$24,6^ 
27,6; 
21,4f 
33, 0( 
32,9C 
35,9J 
40,4S 
42,5€ 
52,5: 
67,00 
95,0(: 


*9    moiitiis.      t.Months   endiiist. 


But  we  are  still  bringfing  into 
country  too  many  manufactured  gc 
and  while  the  actual  importers  ma; 
making  some  profit  the  eflTect  on  geii 
business  in  the  long  run  will  not  be  g 
In  the  first  four  months  of  this  year 
bought  principally  from  the  United  St 
goods  to  the  value  of  $228,830,856, 
for  the  same  period  in  1915  we  boi 
5136,962,092.  The  increase  was  ^ 
868,764.  If  the  products  imported  \ 
for  plant,  such  as  necessary  raili 
equipment  not  obtainable  in  Canada, 
increase  would  be  a  good  sign  An 
amination  of  the  trade  returns  disci 
the  importation  of  much  that  is  oi 
value  either  for  war  or  peace.  The  o 
ous  extravagance  of  dress  and  in  ordir 
living  expenses,  in  the  patronage  of  ) 
lie  places  of  amusement  are  indica 
of  anything  but  a  determination  on 
part  of  the  city  masses  to  conserve 
tional  resources  to  win  the  war  and  a 
economic  distress  following  the  acc 
plishment  of  that  purpose. 

At  the   beginning  of  the  year   it 
indicated  that  the  mines  of  Canada 
bring  more  wealth   to  the  country 
they  had  heretofore  done.    The  predic 

then   made   is   likely 
The  Money       fulfilled — only  that  the 
from  the  crease  will  be  greater 

Mines  Makes    anticipated.     Where 
Business  mines    are    being   open 

there  is  a  difficulty  in  i 
ting  labor.  Every  grocer,  hardware  n 
tailor  or  candlestick  maker  knows 
scarcity  of  labor  means  higher  wages 
good  business.  What  at  present  caus« 
scarcity  of  labor  means  high  wages 
made  upon  the  products  of  the  mines. 
Ontario  the  value  of  the  mine  prod 
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for  the  first  three  months  of  the  year  is 
$14,276,362  as  compared  with  $9,358,210 
for  the  same  period  of  last  year.  In  Bri- 
tish Columbia  also  there  is  a  very  de- 
cided increase.  If  the  rate  of  increase 
taking  place  in  Ontario  is  approximately 
the  same  as  for  the  rest  of  the  Dominion 
there  will  be  taken  from  the  mines  this 
year  $200,000,000.  There  should  be  no 
dulness  in  mining  centres  for  any  class 
of  business.  It  will  be  as  well,  however,  to 
make  hay  while  the  sun  shines.  War 
makes  great  demands  upon  our  metalli- 
ferous mines  and  they  will  cease  when 
peace  comes. 

Our  factories  and  our  mines  this  year 
will  produce  enough  wealth  to  sustain 
normal  activity  in,  business.  Together 
their  output  will  be  worth  $2,175,000,000. 
This  is  an  estimate  and  we 
From  the  believe  -it  will  be   safe  for 

Fields  the         the  business  man  to  figure 
Wealth  will      upon  it.     But  in  addition  to 
he  evormous     that  mountain  of  purchas- 
Ij  ing  power  there  will  have 

■■-m  to  be  added  the  vast  wealth  from  our 
fields.  In  the  West  the  crop  of  wheat 
will  be  less,  but  of  barley  and  oats  there 
will  be  more.  The  latter  turned  into  beef 
and  pork  means  profit  on  a  big  scale. 
Beef  and  pork  are  commanding  high 
prices — never  so  high.  Cheese  is  also  at 
a  price  to  the  producer  that  will  enable 
him  to  bring  comforts  to  his  home  that  he 
never  had  before.  If  he  does  not  buy  the 
comforts  now,  and  it  would  be  better  as 
a  rule  not  to  do  so,  he  is  buying  bonds  and 
stacking  up  savings.  In  the  banks  the  in- 
crease in  April  was  $23,000,000,  bringing 
up  the  total  to  $1,150,000,000.  During 
the  same  periods  another  $5,000,000  ha.« 
gone  into  the  strong  boxes  in  the  form 
of  high-class  securities.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances it  is  no  wonder  that  such  care- 
ful business  men  as  Mr.  Elias  Rogers, 
vice-president  of  the  ITnperial  Bank,  says : 

I  tliink  I  have  always  Ijeen  regarded  ns 
conservative  and  careful  in  business  transac- 
tions, and  recognize  at  all  times  necessity  for 
caution,  especially  during  this  extraordinary 
period  of  our  history.  However,  I  must  con- 
fess I  am  rather  optimistic  as  to  the  future 
of  this  country,  and  do  not  fear  any  great 
calamity  either  in  the  near  or  distant  future. 
.At  the  end  of  the  war  I  look  for  rapid  and 
permanent  development  of  the  immense  natural 
resources  of  Canada.  The  timber  and  mineral 
interests  in  the  West  are  already  beginning 
to  improve,  and  as  soon  as  water  transporta- 
tion facilities  can  be  provided  on  the  coast 
these  industries  cannot  help  making  very 
substantial  progress.  While  the  present  pros- 
pects of  the  farming  industry  are  not  as 
bright  as  they  were  a  year  ago,  our  farmers 
were  never  better  oft  than  they  are  at  present, 
and,  in  my  judgment,  the  opportunities  and 
Inducements  for  competent  farmers  to  come 
to  this  country  are  not  excelled  by  any  coun- 
try   in  the  world. 

Mr.  Rogers  is  in  close  touch  with  busi- 
ness and  it  is  encouraging  to  know  that 
he  entertains  so  optimistic  a  view.  We 
are  disposed,  however,  to  discount  some- 
what his  hopes  as  to  what  will  occur  fol- 
lowing the  war.  There  will  be  a  period 
of  very  great  uncertainty  and  in  conse- 
quence dulness.  Capital  and  enterprise 
show  timidity  when  times  are  charged 
with  uncertainty,  but  the  period  of  stag- 
nation in  Canada  after  the  war  will  be 
short  or  long  according  to  the  faith  the 
people   have    in    their    future. 


Fme  Quality.^  Different  Flavor^ 
Moderate  Price — that's 

"BORDO"  Chocolates 

THE    CHOCOLATE   THAT  PLEASES 


The  sweet  tooth  is  a  harmless  habit  that 

is  not  easily  overcome  even  in  the 

face  of  rigid  economies.     People 

may    economize    in    the    candy 

eating  by  buying  lower  priced 

confections,    but    there    are 

very    few    who    will    cut 

them     out     altogether. 


"BORDO"  ehocolates  with 
their  fine  quality  and  distinct- 
ly different  flavor  please  the 
people  and  satisfy  their  de- 
mands at  a  very  moderate 
price. 

Taste  and  be  convinced. 
Packed  in  lOe  packages,  V-i  lb. 
boxes,  1  lb.  boxes,  5  lb.  boxes. 
Oc   sale   at   all   leading  stores. 


The  Montreal  Biscuit  Co. 


THE  ORIGINATORS 


MONTREAL 


THE  WINDSOR 


DOMINION    SQUARE 
MONTREAL.    CANADA 

Canada's  Largest  and  Finest  Hotel. 

CLUB  BREAKFASTS        SPECIAL  LUNCHEON        OPEN  GRILL 

The  Location  of  the  Windsor  is  unsurpassed  for  Beauty  and  Convenience. 

Three  minutes  walk  from  C.P.R.  (Windiot)  and  Grand  Trunk  Railway  Stations. 
In  the  Heart  of  the  Shopping  and  Theatrical  District. 

EUROPEAN  RATES  : 
Single  Bed  Room  with  use  ot  Bath,  $2.00.  Double  Bed  Room  with  use  of  Bath,  $2.50 

Single   Bed  Room  with  Private  Bath,  $2.50  to  $6.00. 

Double  Bed  Room  with  Private  Balh,  $4.00  to  $10.00. 
Suites  consisting    of     Salon,     Double    Bed    Room    and    Private    Bath,    from    $10.00    to    $20.00. 

Further  Particulars  and  Information  on  application  to  the  Manager. 
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A  Safe  Drink 

FOR  OFFICE 

AND  AT  HOME 

Can  you  think  of  any  drink  more 
refreshing,  more  thoroughly  satisfy-, 
ing  than  a  glass  of  pure,  bubbling, 
sparkling,  cold  water? 
It  is  nature's  own  drink.  People 
should  drink  more  of  it  —  would 
drink  more  of  it  if  they  could  only 
get  it  pure. 

A  PERFECTION 
COOLER 

is  inexpensive — It  gives  you  the  perfect 
system  for  purifying  and  cooling  water. 


Every       Office, 

home  and  fac- 
tory stiould  have 
one  Installed — it 
would  promote 
better  health 
during  the 
sweltering  sum- 
mer days,  adds  to 
efficiency  of  tlie 
employee  and 
avoid  prevalent 
summer  ills  in 
the  home. 

A  "Perfection" 
Is  an  economy  in 
home,  office  or 
factory,  and  en- 
sures a  safe, 
pure,  wholesome 
drink.  Write  for 
free  scieutifie 
treatise  on  water 
and  ask  about 
the  Perfection 
Cooler. 


Write  today 

The 
Perfection 
Cooler  Co. 

LIMITED 

21    Alice 
Street 

TORONTO 

CAN. 
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I  Buy  an  Income 

THE  steady  investment  of  your  savinpn 
in  Safe,  profitalile  securities,  will  soon 
give  you  a  r.*gular  assured  income 
and  practical  financial  independence. 
q  Our  Periodical  Payment  Plan  makes  it 
poHsible  for  you  to  start  the  purchase  o. 
good  stocks  and  bonds  immediately  and 
ou  easy  terms. 

Write  for  Booklet     F. 

GREENSHIELDS  &  CO. 

MemberB  Montreal  Stock  Exchange 

Investment  Bankers 
MONTREAL  LONDON,  ENG. 
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The  Anatomy  of  Love 

Continued  from  page  14. 

"But  what  is  poetry  to  living?"  de- 
manded the  rapt  Sybil,  a  little  wistfully. 

Again  the  abashed  but  not  altogether 
unhappy  young  scientist  looked  about  him. 
There  crept  over  him  a  feeling  akin  to 
that  of  a  swimmer  about  to  plunge  into 
the  cool  depths  of  some  quiet  midsummer 
river.  He  was  filled  with  the  vague  con- 
sciousness of  being  on  the  brink  of  some 
intangible  yet  vital  change,  of  pausing  be- 
fore the  doorway  of  dim  and  new  psy- 
chological delights.  In  vain  he  questioned 
himself  as  to  the  source  of  this  inap- 
posite and  mysterious  sensation. 

"Sybil,"  he  said  solemnly,  with  a  sud- 
den change  of  voice  and  demeanor,  "are 
you  ever  lonely?" 

"Lonely?"  said  the  girl,  meditatively. 
Then  she  laughed  a  little.  "Who  wouldn't 
be  lonely  up  here  on  a  two-hundred-acre 
farm,  with  no  one  decent  to — to  talk  to, 
for  months  at  a  time!" 

Her  confession  was  not  exactly  what 
the  other  had  looked  for — it  left  him  both 
a  little  puzzled  and  a  little  crestfallen. 

"But  you  love  nature  so  much,"  he  went 
on,  persistently.  "You  are  so  engrossed 
with  your  pretty  dreams ;  you  float  in  and 
out  about  this  beautiful  old  farm,  singing 
all  the  time " 

"I  have  to  sing,  or  my  heart  would 
break!" 


'  I  *  HE  Professor  sat  bolt  upright,  until 
■*■  he  remembered  that  her  words  were 
a  line  from  one  of  her  latest  poems.  Yet, 
even  making  allowances  for  professional 
ardor,  the  confession  was  an  enlightening 
one.  He  had  never  thought  of  Sybil  in 
that  aspect.  But,  of  course,  she  was 
human;  she  must,  like  the  rest  of  the 
world,  know  her  grey  days  as  well  as  her 
gold. 

"Oh,  I'm  just  a  bug,  to  you!"  she  cried 
rebelliously. 

He  was  very  close  to  her,  and  he  was 
moved  and  touched  by  the  tragedy  in  her 
brooding  eyes.  He  inwardly  made  up  his 
mind,  in  the  suffusing  glow  that  followed 
that  unspoken  appeal,  to  reach  out  and 
take  her  hand.  Then  he  could  tell  her,  as 
impersonally  as  possible,  of  course,  that 
he  thought  of  her  as  anything  but  as  a 
bug. 

He  had  steeled  himself  up  to  this  cour- 
ageous movement,,  when  his  downcast 
eyes  chanced  to  rest  upon  a  small  red  ant 
crawling  across  the  hem  of  her  cambric 
skirt.  He  followed  the  movements  of  the 
insect  with  intent  eyes. 

"Pardon  me"  he  said,  "but  see,  this 
is  the  well-known  Pharaoh's  Ant,  the  liny 
Monotnorium  pharaonia!" 

"Is  it?"  said  Sybil,  with  uplifted  eye- 
brows. 

"Yes,  one  of  those  little  heterogynous 
hymenopterous  insects  whose  community 
life  is  as  complex  and  highly  organized  as 
that  of  man  himself!" 

"Indeed!"  said  Sybil,  with  the  ghost  of 
a  sigh. 

"There  are  the  winged  males,  and  the 
females,  winged  until  they  mate,  and  the 
wingless  and  unhappy  neuters " 

"Neuters,  did  you  say?" 
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For  Sprains 

Lame   Muscles 

Absorbine,  Jr.,  brings 
quick  relief.  Keep  it 
always  at  hand  for  in- 
stant   use. 

Athletes  use  Abaorbine,  Jr., 
for  tlie  musde  that  has  been 
.''traineil:  for  the  cut  or 
laceration  that  runs  a  chance 
of  infection ;  for  the  abra- 
nnd  the  limbs  that  are  sriflf  and 


Absorbine  J 

THE    ANTISEPTIC   LINIMENT 


When  applied  to  cuts,  bruises  and  sores,  it  kills  ^ 

the   germs,    makes    the   wounds    ascptically   clean  ^ 

and    promotes    rapid    and    healthy    healing.      It  ^ 

allays    pain    and    inflammation    promptly.     Swol-  = 

len    glands,     painful    varicose    veins,    wens    and  = 

bursal   enlai-gements   yield    readily    to   the   appli-  = 

cation  of  Absorbine.   Jr.  ^ 

Absorbine,    Jr. ,    is    made    of    herbs    and    is    non-  = 

poisonous — safe    to    use    anywhere,    even    by    the  = 

.-smallest   member   of   the   family.  = 

It  Combines  Efficiency  with  Safety  ^ 

Only    a    few    drops    of    Absorbine,    Jr. ,    are    re-  ^ 

quired    at   each   application,    which   makes   it   an  ^ 

ecooiomical  liniment  to  use.  ^ 
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"YOUR  SPARE  TIME" 

Did  you  know  that  we  will  pay  you  "real 
money"  for  your  spare  time?  Just  at  present 
we  have  many  oix;nings  for  district  representa- 
tives, and  to  those  who  are  ambitious  to  get 
ahead  our  proposition  is  a  splendid  one.  May 
eitlier  be  worked  the  whole  or  a  part  of  your 
spare  time.  If  you  are  interested  in  making 
Dollars  grow  where  spare  time  baa  been  pre- 
vailing,  write  Its.     No  obligations,  you   tmow. 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Co.,   Limited 

143-153  University  Avenue,  Toronto,  Ontario 


"Yes,  neuters,  who  slave  their  dull  lives 
out,  toiling  and  laboring  and  dying  for 
the  hive." 

"Very  much  like  the  human  plan,  after 
all,  isn't  it?"  commented  Sybil,  absently. 

The  Professor  looked  at  her  blankly,  op- 
pressed by  the  feeling  that  she  was  in 
some  way  making  fun  of  him.  But  her 
light  and  careless  laugh,  as  she  looked 
back  into  his  questioning  eyes,  persuaded 
him  that  he  was  quite  wrong  in  this  sus- 
picion. 

"Well?"  she  asked. 

He  still  looked  at  her. 

"Oh,  please  don't  try  to  study  me  with 
such  contemplative  wisdom!  I'm  not 
worth  the  trouble — I'm  only  a  moment's 
splash  of  sunlight  on  the  grey  walls  of 
your  life.  I'm  only  a  lost  bird  among  the 
sober  wheels  of  your  work.  I'm  only  a 
foolish  child  leaning  out  of  the  windows 
of  idleness!" 

"You're  a  poet,  my  dear!"  said  the  Pro- 
fessor, with  feeling.  . 

It  was  strange,  he  thought,  but  she  had 
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never  seemed  more  winning  than  in  that 
mood  of  relinquishment.  She  always 
seemed  nearest  to  him  in  her  moments  of 
humility. 

"You'd  like  it  better,  if  Anne  were 
here!"  suddenly  complained  the  girl,  with 
a  quick  gide-glance  at  her  companion. 

"Would  I?"  retorted  the  Professor, 
tartly. 

"You  know  you  would!"  mourned  the 
unhappy  spirit  at  his  side. 

"But  Anne  isn't  here!"  he  was  human 
enough  to  ejaculate.  He  wondered  why 
it  was  that  all  the  perfect  moments  of 
life  were  marred  by  some  incongruously 
trifling  word  or  touch. 

"But  she's  coming,"  said  Sybil. 

If  Anne  had  been  an  angry  hornet, 
ready  for  attack,  the  young  Professor 
could  not  have  looked  more  dismayed. 

"Anne,  coming  here?"  he  echoed. 

"Father  has  asked  her  to — to  look  after 
us!" 

To  be  continued. 
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What's  Wrong  With  Country 

Churches? 

A  Study  of  Conditions  Leading  to  Decline  of  Rural  Congregations 


WHAT'S  wrong  with  country 
churches?  asks  Henry  Wallace  in 
the  Ladies'  Home  Journal.  He 
proceeds  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  the 
rural  church  in  the  United  States,  where 
a  very  serious  condition  is  found:  The 
country  church  is  losing  ground.  People 
are  either  not  going  to  church  as  regular- 
ly as  they  once  did,  or  else  are  finding  it 
preferable  to  drive  into  the  nearest  town 
or  city.  The  article  is  a  very  compre- 
hensive one  and  necessarily  lengthy,  so 
that  only  a  few  extracts  from  the  more 
important  parts  can  be  given : 

Our  present  decline  is  the  result  of 
causes,  mainly  economic,  which  have  vast- 
ly decreased  the  percentage  of  rural  pop- 
ulation as  compared  with  total  population. 
After  the  Revolution  our  population,  both 
North  and  South,  was  almost  wholly  rural. 
In  1880  seventy  out  of  every  one  hundred 
folks  lived  in  open  country;  in  1910  only 
thirty-two. 

The  shifting  of  population  has  come 
from  the  extension  of  the  railroads  from 
ocean  to  ocean,  and  from  the  homestead 
law  and  land  grants  to  railroads.  The 
various  races  and  nationalities,  too,  have 
been  mixed  as  for  a  melting  pot. 

So,  where  the  rural  pastorate  in  times 
past  presided  over  a  dense  population,  in 
modern  times  its  sphere  is  sparsely  popu- 
lated, and  instead  of  a  people  of  one  faith 
or  sect  there  is  a  mixture  of  many  denom- 
inations: Catholics,  Protestants,  Luther- 
ans, Calvinists,  Arminians,  Dunkards  and 
others  are  all  mixed  by  this  shifting  of 
rural  population  from  East  to  West,  from 
North  to  South — mixed  together  but  not 
yet  blended. 

Then,  too,  up  to  the  middle  of  the  last 


century  education  above  that  of  the  com- 
mon school  and  academy  was  for  the 
preacher,  the  lawyer,  the  doctor-to-be. 
"The  minister  was  the  one  outstanding  man 
in  the  open  country:  "guide,  philosopher, 
and  friend"  to  all.  There  were  few  books 
— and  those  were  of  the  solid  sort — few 
papers,  few  magazines,  few  lectures.  Now 
we  have  colleges  of  agriculture  and  of 
science,  free  and  open  to  all;  and  in  the 
pulpit  there  may  be  a  man  of  less  general 
intelligence  than  that  of  many  in  the 
pews. 

Now  it  was  easy  to  get  people  to  go  to 
church  in  those  early  days.  They  had  no- 
where else  to  go.  The  church  was  their 
social  centre,  the  camp  meeting  their 
Chautauqua.  The  class  meetings  and 
basket  meetings  were  their  clubs  and  so- 
cieties. There  were  no  automobiles,  no 
Sunday  baseball  or  football,  no  "movies" 
in  the  country  towns.  Ecclesiastical  con- 
troversy rallied  the  faithful  to  the  several 
standards. 

The  lines  between  sects  were  closely 
drawn.  There  were  in  the  last  century 
two  somewhat  different  ideals  of  the 
Christian  life:  one  that  the  salvation  of 
the  individual  soul  was  the  important 
thing,  and  about  the  only  really  important 
thing;  the  other,  including  this,  was  the 
salvation  of  the  family.  The  first  ideal 
fitted  the  frontiers,  and  the  second  the 
permanent  settler.  Farming  was  then  not 
so  much  a  money-making  business  as  it  is 
now,  and  still  less  a  speculative  business. 
It  was  regarded  as  a  life,  and  the  farm  as 
a  place  in  which  a  large  family  of  children 
could  be  raised  at  little  expense,  and  could 
be  duly  baptized,  catechized  and  pastor- 
ally  visited  until  ready  to  be  received  into 
the  church  by  confirmation  or  on  confes- 


IT  is  hard  to  break  the 
chains  of  habit.  It  took 
one  man  six  months  to 
stop  saying  "Gee  Whiz." 

It  is  astonishing  how  habit 
will  keep  a  person  asking  for 
"the  same  as  usual"  tea  long 
after  she  has  intended  to  try 
Red  Rose  Tea.  Why  let  habit 
prevent  you  enjoying  this  richly 
flavored  Indian-Ceylon  blend  ? 
Order  a  sealed  package  to-day. 
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WATSON 
Fly  Screens 

Only  Perfect   Screening  Made 

If  you  appreciate  real  comfort,  and 
value  the  appearance  of  your  home, 
investigate  the  Watson  20th  Cen- 
tury method  of  screening.  Speci- 
ally made  in  wood,  steel  or  bronze 
frame,  to  suit  any  size  of  window, 
porch  or  balcony. 

SEND  FOR  BOOKLET 

WATSON  LIMITED 
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REAL    HARRIS,    LEWIS,    AND 
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Direct  from  the  Makers 

Special     light     weights     for    Ladies'     wear— 
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Patternt  and  Prices  on  apfjicatlon 
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An  Extra  Summer  Income 

Who  in  the  summer  is  there  WHO  DOBS  NOT 
NEED  a;^  IN'OTtEASE  in  income  to  take  care 
of  .summer  needs  and  vacation  expenses?  That's 
where  our  plan  of  "spare  time  profits"  shines 
with  popularity.  If  you  are  one  of  the  many 
who  would  appreciate  an  opportunity  of  tuminji 
your  spare  time  into  Cash  profits,  we  would 
like    to   get    in    touch    with    you.  ^ 

Hundreds  of  men  and  women  in  Canada  to-day 
are  working  our  plan  to  augment  their  present 
income  and  it's  providing  a  liberal  amount  of 
extra  funds  for  them.  If  yon  wqnld  like  to 
join  this  "thrifty  cla.ss"  of  spare  time  hustlers 
—write  us  to-day. 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Co. ,  Limited 
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If  you  would  have 
your  furniture 
and  floors 
admired 

If  you  would  have  your  furni- 
ture clean,  bright  and  beautiful, 
use  O-Cedar  Polish.  Use  it  on 
all  wood  work  and  furniture, 
painted,  stained,  varnished, 
fumed  or  enameled.  Use  it  as 
directed  on  the  bottle. 

(Made  in  Canada) 

is  really  more  than  a  polish  because  it 
Cleans,  Dusts,  Polishes  and  Beauti- 
fies all  at  ,;one  operation.  O-Cedar 
Polish  is  guaranteed.  If  you  are  not 
delighted  with  the  work  it  does  your 
money  will  be  refunded. 

At  Your  Dealers  2Sc  to  $3.00. 

CHANNELL   CHEMICAL  CO. 

Limited 
Toronto  -  Canada 


WOULD  YOU   LIKE    TO 
BE  WITH  US  ? 

Would  you  like  an  occupation  that 
keeps  you  out  of  doors  and  In  toucti 
Tvlth  the  activities  of  the  world?  Would 
you  like  to  work  for  us  and  represent 
us  in  your  own  district,  providing  you 
knew  that  good  money  could  be  made 
from  your  spare  time  efforts?  We  can 
arrange  to  employ  you  full  time  If  you 
are  the  person  we  are  looking  for. 
Why  not  write  to-day  and  learn  par- 
ticulars of  the  plan.  The  "profits"  are 
surprising. 

THE  MACLEAN  PUBLISHING 
COMPANY,  LIMITED 

143-153  University  Ave.,    Toronto 

Dept.  G. 


sion  of  faith.  Religion,  generally  speak- 
ing, was  rather  a  matter  of  education  than 
of  the  emotions;  and  the  church  was  an 
organization  of  families  that  paid  the 
preacher  because  they  believed  in  his  doc- 
trine. 

So  much  for  the  cause.  The  writer  pro- 
ceeds to  deal  with  remedies  and  cites  cases 
where  the  situation  has  been  overcome. 

But  in  spite  of  the  decline  of  the  rural 
church  as  a  whole,  there  are  rural  con- 
gregations that  still  thrive  and  prosper. 
They  are  more  prosperous  than  even  in 
the  palmiest  days  of  the  rural  church. 
There  are  other  churches  that  were  sick 
unto  death,  but  are  now,  like  the  ancient 
saints  of  Israel,  "going  on  from  strength 
to  strength."  The  question  again  is: 
"Why?" 

I  will  tell  you  why:  A  purely  country 
church  in  Iowa,  known  officially  as  "The 
Church  of  the  Brethren,"  was  organized 
with  seven  members.  For  some  twelve 
years  they  worshipped  in  private  houses 
and  in  the  schoolhouse.  Then  they  erect- 
ed a  building,  and  in  this  they  worshipped 
for  forty-five  years.  They  are  now  in  a 
building  which  would  adorn  any  city  of 
.50,000  people;  they  have  a  membership  of 
400  and  an  average  attendance  at  Sunday- 
scho.ol  of  225.  I  have  asked  this  pastor  to 
tell  me  the  secret,  and  here  it  is: 

"The  aim  of  this  church  is  to  create  the 
highest  moral  and  religious  influence  pos- 
sible; to  make  the  community  a  unit;  to 
afford  means  for  entertainment  and  cul- 
ture of  the  highest  order  and  type,  so  that 
the  rising  generation  may  be  kept  as  far 
as  possible  from  the  debauchery  and  de- 
teriorating influences  of  city  life.  We 
preach  rural  life  from  the  pulpit,  and  use 
every  means  possible  to  create  a  senti- 
ment for  the  next  generation  to  stick  to 
the  soil."  Note  this  significant  statement : 
"The  township  has  not  had  a  qualified 
constable  or  justice  of  the  peace  for  about 
forty  years,  and  has  had  only  one  case  in 
the  district  court  for  thirty  yeara" 

The  young  people  of  this  community  do 
not  get  in  their  automobiles  and  go  to 
town  to  church.  Instead  people  come  out 
to  this  country  church  from  a  town  of 
25,000  a  few  miles  away. 

Another  country  church,  Presbyterian, 
though  subjected  to  the  same  influences 
which  have  destroyed  other  churches  by 
the  hundreds,  has  yet  maintained  its  num- 
bers and  influence.  It  pays  its  pastor 
$1,500.  When  I  asked  one  of  the  members 
how  they  kept  up  their  numbers  despite 
the  movement  to  towns  in  other  sections, 
he  replied:  "By  taking  hold  of  the  child- 
ren of  the  foreigners  as  they  move  in,  and 
training  them  for  the  Master." 

At  a  corn-judging  school  In  Iowa  a 
teacher  was  trying  to  inoculate  the  farm- 
ers with  the  idea  that  religion  should  ap- 
ply to  every  part  of  a  man's  life — to  his 
farming,  to  his  home  life,  to  his  social  life, 
to  his  buying  and  selling.  One  young  man 
rose  up  and  said:  "Professor,  if  you  will 
find  us  a  man  who  tries  to  work  religion 
in  that  fashion,  I'll  give  a  hundred  dollars 
a  year  to  his  support,  and  I'll  see  that  my 
father  gives  another  hundred;  and  I  am 
not  a  church  member;   neither  is  he." 

Someone  will  say:  "These  lines  of  work 
are  all  right,  but  they  are  not  religion." 
Quite  true;  neither  is  church-going  reli- 


An  Angry 

Bull  Moose 

FEROCIOUSLY  CHARGED 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT 

near    Quebec,    last    hunting   season. 

How  the  Colonel  killed  the  Bull  in 
self  defence,  after  having  previously 
obtained  his  legal  limit  of  .Moose,  is  toirt 
by  him  in  the  February,  1916,  "Scribner," 
aiKl  by  sworn  attidavit  at  Quebec. 

Caribou  and  Deer 

;ire  abundant  in  parts  of  Quebec  Province, 
as  well  as  moose  and  bear. 

THE  BEST  TROUT  FISHING 

in  the  world  is  in  the  Province  of  Quebec, 
and  so  are  the  best  Guides  both  for  fishing 
and  hunting.  Read  Henry  van  Dyke's 
description  of  some  of  them  in  "Little 
Rivers." 

MINING  RIGHTS 

are  obtainable  on  most  liberal  conditions. 
Write  for  details. 

Would   you   like  to  own 

A  Summer  Camp 

for  your  family,  by  a  forest-clad  stream  oi 
mountain-surrounded  lake? 
You  can  build  one  of  your  own,  by  leasing' 
a  Ashing  and  hunting  territory  from  the 
Government  of  the  Province,  whether  a 
resident  of  it  or  not,  or  by  joining  one 
of  the  many  fish  and  game  clubs. 
Write  for  an  illustrated  booklet  on  "The 
Fish  and  Game  Clubs  of  Quebec,"  whilh 
tells  you  all  about  them,  and  address 
all  enquiries  concerning  fishing  and  hunt- 
ing riglits,  fish  and  game  laws,  guides, 
etc.,   to 

Hon.  Honore  Mercier, 

Minister  of  Colonization, 
Mines  and  Fisheries 

QUEBEC,  QUE. 


An  Extra  Summer 
Income 


Who  in  the  summer  is  there 
WHO  DOES  NOT  NEED  AN 
INCEBAiSE  in  income  to  take 
care  of  summer  needs  and 
vacation  expenses?  That's 
where  our  plan  of  "spare 
time  profits"  shines  with 
popularity.  If  you  are  one  of 
the  many  who  would  appreci- 
ate an  opportunity  of  turning 
your  spare  time  into  Cash 
profits,  we  would  like  to  get  in 
touch  with  you. 

Hundreds  of  men  and  wome« 
in  Canada  to-day  are  working 
our  plan  to  augment  their 
present  income  and  it's  pro- 
viding a  liberal  amount  of 
extra  funds  for  them.  If 
you  would  like  to  join  this 
"thrifty  class"  of  spare  time 
hustlers — write  tis  to-day. 

The  MacLean  Publishing 
Co.,  Limited 

143-153  University  Avenue 
TORONTO 
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And  theiM 
blue  enai^" 
the  dir 


(JOOI^EAR 

Service  Station 


This  emblem  is  displayed 
by  dealers  in  Goodyear 
Tires  who  give  that  better 
service  which  reduces-  your 
cost  of  motoring.  They 
have  in  stock  Goodyear 
Tires,  Tubes,  Accessories. 
They  are  tire  savers  as  well 
as  tire  merchants.  To  deal 
with  them  is  to  noticeably 
increase  the  mileage  of 
your  tires. 


Greater  Mileage  from  Tires? 
Look  for  This  Emblem 

The  Goodyear  Service  Station  Emblem  is  a  beacon  light  to  motor- 
ists. It  marks  those  dealers  in  automobile  tires  and  tire  accessories 
who  give  extra  service.  Goodyear  Service  Station  dealers  are 
merchants  in  whom  you  can  place  confidence — who  will  meet  your 
most  exacting  requirements — who  will  go  a  little  further  than 
seems  necessary  in  order  to  please  you  and  to  help  you  get  greater 
mileage  from  your  tires. 

Goodyear  Service 

at  Goodyear  Service  Stations 

A  new  and  higher  standard  of  service  has  been  set  by  Goodyear. 
Goodyear  Tires,  Goodyear  Tubes,  Goodyear  Tire  Accessories  are 
exemplifications  of  this  better  service.  The  Goodyear  Service 
Station  carries  on  the  work  of  giving  more  mileage  from  tires. 
The  man  whose  business  is  marked  by  the  Emblem  shown  above 
will  advise  you  on  the  care  of  your  tires.  He  is  a  tire  saver,  and 
IS  just  as  anxious  as  we  are  to  make  Goodyear  Tires  give  extra  miles. 

More  Than  a  Mere  Phrase— 
An  Actual  Fact  of  Real  Value 


Goodyear  Service  Stations  are  not 
mere  advertising  assets.  They  are 
part  of  tlie  value  given  the  motor- 
ing public  by  Goodyear  with  Good- 
year tires. 

Let  the  Goodyear  Service  Station 
dealer  help  you  to  save  money  by 
•  saving  tires.  He  will  see  that  your 
tires  are  properly  inflated  for  the 
weight  of  your  car.  He  will 
advise  you  as  to  the  benefit  of 
more  modern  rims.  He  will  tell 
you  whether  your  tire  is  worth 
repairing — whether  an  inside  tire 
protector  will  add  mileage. 

He  will  show  you  how  tire  putty 
keeps  water  and  sand  out  of  tread 
cuts. 

He   will   supply    you    witb   every- 


thing needed  in  an  emergency  to 
repair  your  tires. 

He  will  supply  you  with  Goodyear 
casings,  tubes  and  tire  accessories 
without  delay. 

He  will  show  you  how  to  make 
your  decreased  tire-cost-per-mile 
offset  your  increased  gasoline- 
cost-per-mile. 

Goodyear  service  Stations  are 
everywhere.  You  need  never  be  out 
of  touch  with  one. 


When  seeking 
greater  mileage 
from  tires  look 
first  for  the" 
Goodyear  Service 
Station  Emblem. 


The  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber   Co. 

of  Canada,  Limited 

Toronto,   Ont. 
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Putting  off  the  painting  of 
your  home  for  another  year  is 
false  economy   "^^'"^  ^""^^  ''^p'"^  deprecia- 

'     tion    to    the    property,    encour- 
ages dampness  and  decay  and  gives  an  impression  of  poverty. 

JAMIESON'S  PURE  PREPARED   PAINTS 
AND  VARNISHES 

To  paint  the  home  with  JamieNon'H  Pure  Prepared  PaintH  and 

Varnislies  is   doubly   economiciil.     It   means   protection   against 

deterioration,  dampness  and  decay.     It  maintains  your  prestige 

in    the    neighborhood,    and    adds    value    to 

your    property — and,    Jamieson's    Paints — 

wear    longer — retain    tlieir    color,    resisting 

tlie    most    severe    weather     in     summer    or 

winter.      Easily    applied — always    ready    for 

use. 

This  la  true  economy  and  thrift — Protect 
your  home  with  a  quality  paint — Jamie- 
son's. 

ORDER  FROM  YOUR  DEALER 

R,  C.  Jamieson  &   Co.,    Limited 

Montreal        Established  1858        Vancouver 

Ownins  and  operatins   P.  D.    DODS  &  CO..   Limited 


VICKERMAN'S 

VICKERMAN'S  cloths  will  not  dis- 
appoint. Made  by  particular  people 
for  particular  people. 


Color  Guaranteed 


NISBET   &  AULD,  LIMITED 

TORONTO 
Canadian   Selling  Agents 

SERGES  and  CHEVIOTS 


mM- 


A  Breakfast  Recipe 

For  a  real  appetizing  breakfast  try 

Fearman's  Star  Brand  Breakfast  Bacon 

Its  delicious,  satisfying^  flavor  arouses  the 
dull  appetite  and  pleases  the  most  fasti- 
dious taste.  Try  this  bacoo  for  the  hard- 
to-please  men  folk. 

Fearman's  Bacon  is  sugar  cured.  It  is 
the  product  of  the  choicest  Canadian  Hogs. 

Aik  your  groter  for  the  appetiising  Fearman'i   Star  Brand 
Breakfait  Bacon 

THE  W.  F.  FEARMAN  CO.,  LIMITED 

HAMILTON,  ONTARIO 


gion;  but  either  can  be  religioua.  These 
efforts  to  help  our  fellow  men  can  also  be 
religious,  an  evidence  of  love  to  man. 
Jesus  linked  the  two  together,  and  said 
it  was  the  gist  of  all  that  Moses  and  the 
prophets  had  said.  This  work  for  hu-' 
manity  is  the  proof  to  our  fellow  men  of 
the   reality  of  our   religion. 

The  congregations  that  work  on  thi> 
line  will  get  the  support  of  more  than 
their  four  hundred  each  of  town  popula- 
tion, and  will  prosper.  The  rest  will  gra- 
dually die  a  lingering  and  painful  death, 
and  they  ought  to  die.  People,  even 
worldly  people,  will  support  the  church 
that  can  make  this  life  better  worth  living 
every  day  in  the  week. 


Mutiny  of  Sergeant 
Draine 

Continued  from  page  26. 

gets  you  used  to  just  about  anythin'  in 
the  line  of  uncomfortableness.  This  isn't 
a  patch  on  some  of  the  things  I've  sat 
through,  smilin'  'ard." 

"V  T  OR  was  it  a  patch  on  some  of  the 
•'-  ^  things  that  were  still  ahead  of  him. 
As  the  days  went  on.  Sergeant  Draine 
longed  acutely  to  sit  about  among  his  own 
kind,  and  spin  his  yarns  between  luxur- 
ious puffings  at  his  pipe.  For  variety, 
he  would  have  loved  to  hobble  up  to  the 
military  hospital  and  exchange  reminis- 
cences with  such  of  his  shipmates  as  were 
in  condition  for  miscellaneous  conversa- 
tion. But  these,  it  appeared,  were  the 
very  things  that  Sergeant  Draine  was  not 
allowed  to  do. 

"They  mean  well,  bless  their  'earts!" 
he  explained  to  the  orderly  on  duty  at  the 
door;  "but  blow  me  if  it's  my  notion  of 
a  man's  job  to  spend  all  'is  time  trottin' 
about  in  'igh  society,  and  talkin'  about 
what  'appened  to  'im  at  the  front.  If  I 
try  to  get  the  talk  on  somethin'  sensible 
that  leaves  out  of  account  the  year  four- 
teen, they're  after  it  like  a  terrier  after 
a  rat,  and  back  they  comes,  shakin'  it  at 
me,  and  waggin'  their  pretty  tails." 

The  orderly  grinned. 

"Too  many  pink  teas?"    he  queried. 

"Yes,  an'  purply  dinners,  an'  little  yal- 
ler  lunches  in  between.  Man  alive,  my 
stummack's  like  a  bally  rainbow,  all 
pretty  colours,  an'  not  an  ounce  of  solid 
stuff  to  keep  'em  from  mixin  up  again  into 
their  transcendental  w'ite.  The  other 
day,  they  give  me  a  sandwich  tied  up  with 
a  bit  of  ribbin,  like  a  baby's  curl.  I  took 
it,  trustin';  'alf  the  time  I  can't  see  what 
I'm  goin'  to  eat.  First  thing  I  knew,  I 
was  chokin'  on  it  like  a  giraffe  on  a  boa 
constrictor.  And  the  things  they  put  into 
their  ice  cream !  It's  somethin'  awful. 
The  only  place  where  they  give  you  a  safe 
meal  is  at  one  of  their  clubs  they've  open- 
ed for  us;  and  even  there  you  can't  get 
a  chanst  to  fill  up,  there's  so  many  women 
round,  askin'  us  to  tell  'em  if  this  isn't 
better'n  the  government  grub."  He  shut 
his  teeth,  as  certain  memories  swept  over 
him.  Through  them,  he  added:  "Well, 
'twas  a  man's  grub,  anyhow." 
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And  then  Thursday  came,  and  with  it,  a 
blue  enamelled  limousine  to  take  him  to 
the  dinner  party.  Sergeant  Draine  had 
grown  used  to  dinner  parties  by  now.  He 
could  talk  fluently  while  holding  his  fork 
like  an  inverted  bludgeon,  he  used  his 
.cnife  like  a  cross-cut  saw.  He  had  even 
;rown  accustomed  to  being  asked  to  tea, 
md  finding  himself,  after  being  regaled 
in  what  he  afterwards  termed  "pickin's" 
(hunted  safely  home  again  at  six.  He  had 
lupposed  his  social  education  had  reached 
Its  climax,  the  night  that  he  had  mistaken 
[he  butler  for  his  host  and  had  prolonged 
le  mistake  until  somebody  had  benevo- 
lently plucked  him  from  the  arm  of  the 
supposed  master  of  the  house  and  divert- 
ed his  steps  into  the  proper  path.  But 
this  dinner  was  the  most  gorgeous  of 
Draine's  experiences,  so  gorgeous  that  it 
was  near  to  his  undoing. 

"It's  not  for  the  pot  to  be  callin'  the 
teakettle  naked,"  he  muttered  to  himself 
as,  the  while  he  pulled  at  his  kilts,  he  bent 
his  gaze  upon  the  shoulder  blades  of  the 
woman  waiting  to  walk  out  to  dinner  by 
his  side. 

"I  beg  your. pardon?"  she  said,  hearing 
the  muttering. 

"It's  all  right,  ma'am,"  Draine  reassur- 
ed her  mendaciously.  "I  was  only  sayin' 
grace.  I  'ope  you've  got  a  shawl  'ere 
somewhere  'andy.  It  takes  the  devil  of 
a  time,  'scusin'  me,  to  work  through  some 
of  these  'ere  dinners,  an'  I  wouldn't  like 
you  to  be  catchin'  cold." 

She  smiled,  mistaking  his  meaning;  but 
liking  the  big  man  on  sight. 

"Oh,  but  the  room  is  very  warm,"  she 
said. 

In  turn,  he  liked  her  smile.  It  made  him 
reminiscent. 

"My  Molly,  now  in  glory,  'ad  a  little 
flannel  jacket  she  put  on,  when  she  was 
interrupted  with  her  dressin'."  he  observ- 
ed confidentially. 

T_r  IS  companion  laughed.  Already  she 
was  repenting  of  her  gorgeous 
costume,  for  which  her  hostess  had  been 
a  bit  to  blame.  The  invitation  had  misled 
her  by  its  wording.  Scenting  a  colonel 
at  the  very  least,  she  had  dressed  herself 
accordingly,  not  that  any  colonel  could 
have  shown  greater  enthusiasm  for  hold- 
ing her  attention  at  salute  than  did  Ser- 
geant Draine,  that  night.  His  ten-days' 
ti;aining  had  not  been  thrown  away  on 
him.  His  eye  might  have  grown  dim,  his 
force  might  have  abated;  but  he  was  as 
keen  as  ever  to  find  out  that  his  next 
neighbor  was  distinctly  worth  the  while. 
"You  were  with  the  Fourteenth?"  she 
said,  while  she  picked  up  her  soup  spoon. 
"Our  old  chauffeur  went  across  with 
that?" 

"What  would  his  name  be?"  Draine 
queried,  with  alert  interest  in  what  he 
took  to  be  her  thirst  for  news. 

"Hayes.     Thomas  Hayes." 

"Tom  'Ayes?  I  knew  'im  well,  ma'am; 
none  better.  We  bunked  in  the  same 
cabin,  goin'  acrost.  To  think  of  'is  bein' 
a  friend  of  you !  Poor  old  Tom !"  Draine 
added  reminiscently.  "  'E  got  'it  in  the 
jaw  at  Ypres.  I  saw  'im  just  after.  'E 
'ad  a  mouth  on  'im  like  an  open  barn 
door." 


The  Ideal  Trunk  for  a  Wedding  Trip 

WILTS  PATENT 

Gable-End  Wardrobe  Trunk 

Your  clothes — all  the  clothes  you  need 
for  a  brief  visit  or  an  extended  one,  for 
touring  by  rail,  boat  or  motor,  are  pre- 
served from  creases  or  wrinkles  and  kept 
free    from    dust   or    dampness    when     a 

GABLE-END  WARDROBE  TRUNK 

is  your  travelling  companion. 

It  is  the  strongest  travelling  trunk  and 
the  ligfitest.  It  can  be  packed  in  15 
minutes  and  it  has  a  place  for  every 
garment  or  toilet  necessity  you  need. 
It  is  made  to  carry  men's  or  women's 
clothes  or  in  a  combination  design  to 
carry  both. 

Decide  now  that  you  will  use  a  GABLE- 
END  WARDROBE  TRUNK  on  your 
summer  trip. 

We    will  send  you    an   interesting    catalog 
showing    the  different  styles  and    quoting 
prices  on  request.  ' 

LAMONTAGNE  LIMITED 

Sole  Manufacturers  in  Canada  of  Wilt's  Patent  Gable-End  Trunks 

Balmoral  Block,  338  Notre  Dame  St.  West,      -       Montreal,  Canada 


Save  Money  for  Office,  School  and  Home 

Sharpening  pencils  is  a  mussy,  time-taking  operation 
when  done  by  hand,  and  the  chances  are  that  a  couple 
of  points  will  be  broken  in  the  endeavor.  With  one 
of  these  New  Pencil  Sharpeners,  time  is  saved  and 
the  life  of  the  pencil  lasts  longer.  This  is  no  small  con- 
sideration where  pencils  are  extensively  used. 

The  Boston  Pencil  Sharpener  will  pay  for  itself 
many  times  over.  Sent  to  any  address  postpaid 
for  $1.65.     British  Columbia  $1.75. 

ORDER  YOURS  NOW 

5i        THE.  A.  S.  HUSTWITT  CO. 

'~  44  Adelaide  St.  West  TORONTO,  ONT. 


Consult   Those    Who   Kno 


w 


"Yy/^  K  are  every  year  puttinE  thousands  of  bad  complexions  rieht.  Our 
'^ '  Home  Treatments  for  all  Skin.  Scalp,  Hair  and  Compleiion  Troubles 
are  backed  by  a  reputation  of  24  years.  Anyone  afflicted  with  Pimples. 
Blackheads.  Eczema,  Rashes,  Dandruff,  Falling  Hair,  Moles,  Warts,  Red 
Veins,    Superfluous    Hair    or    any     non-contagious    skin    trouble    should 


write  for 


OUR  FREE  BOOKLET  D. 


Write  US   and   tell  us  your  troubles.     Consultation   free  and  confidential 
at  office  or  by  mail. 

Hiscott  Institute,  Limited   '^^^^^-ISy^HY 


You  can  make  "Dollars  Grow"  out  of  your  spare  time.  Spare-time  efforts 
have  made  hundreds  of  dollars  for  MacLean  Representatives.  To-day  there  are 
in  Canada,  men  and  women,  who  find  that  our  proposition  worked  for  an  hour 
or  two  daily  provide  for  many  of  the  added  luxuries  of  life.  You  supply  us  the 
time, — we'll  supply  you  the  money.  Write  for  full  particulars.  The  MacLean 
Publishing  Co.,  Ltd.,  Dept.  M,  143-153  University  Avenue,  Toronto,  Can. 
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"Go  in  Safety" 


POWERFUL  FIBRE 
TUBULAR  LIGHT 


No.  2602. 


SI. 10. 


EVEREADY 

SAFETY  LIGHTS 


INDOORS 
OUTDOORS 
ANYWHERE 
EVERYWHERE 

HANDSOME  NICKEL 
TUBULAR  LIGHT 


No.  2630. 


$1.40. 


Show   You   The  Way   Through    The    Night 

A  light  for  every  purpose  and  for  every  purse 

Cheaper  than  matches  because  of  its  economical 
TUNGSTEN  Battery  and  MAZDA  Lamp. 
Make  EVEREADY  use  a  rule  in  your  home. 

Send  postal  note  or  money  order  today  for  your 
choice  of  lishts.  illustrated.  Delivered  to  any  ad- 
dress in  Canada.     Catalogue  on  request. 

GEORGE  J.  BEATTIE 

'^**'  "^"^^^      .  "The  Electric  Shop'' 

House  Lamp     72  Victoria  Street,     Toronto*  Canada       and  Handy  Pocket 

$2.50  Light.     $1.10 
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Get  Real  Tire  Economy 


Motoring  is  two  things— a  pleasure  an  J  a 
business.  One  might  say  it  was  usej  sixty 
per  cent,  for  entertainment  and  forty  per 
cent  for  commercial  purposes.  Yet  no 
matter  whether  you  use  your  car  to  get 
orders  or  ozone,  your  greatest  economy 
will  be  the  reduced  cost  of  mishaps. 

No  accident  ever  befel  an  automobile  but 
what  the  tires  were  forced  to  play  a  part  in 
it.  And  no  accident  ever  was  averted  but 
what  the  tires  had  a  say  in  that,  tea 

If  you  will  drive  fast. 

If  you  will  make  those  sudden  stop% 

If  the  city  will  water  asphalt. 

If  rain  will  make  muddy  roads; 
Why  then— the  possibility  of  skidding 
will  always  be  with  you,  unless  you  figure 
on  those  elements  of  danger  when  you  buy 
your  tires.  When  you  think  of  how  to 
avert  danger  in  motoring  you  immediately 
think  of 

DUNLOP  TRACTION 

TREAD. 


^^ 
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With  a  swift  gesture,  his  pretty  com- 
panion sent  away  her  soup.  Then  she 
leaned  baclt  in  her  chair,  breathing  rathei 
fast. 

Draine  eyed  her  compassionately. 

"Too  strong  o'  turnip,  ma'am?"  he  ask- 
ed her.  "I  noticed  it,  myself.  'Owever 
you  get  so  you  can  eat  'most  anythire 
after  you've  'ad  to  eat  the  stuff  in  'ospii : 
My  Molly,  she  that's  now  in  glory,  wa.s  a 
wonderful  good  cook.  She  always  said 
that  turnips  must  be  used  with  the  sav,r.' 
sense  that,  once  they're  strong,  they'ie 
rancid." 

"Tell  me  about  Molly,"  his  companiui. 
urged  him  suddenly,  more,  however,  out 
of  her  instinct  of  self-preservation  than 
from  tact. 

A  ND  Draine  told:  reverently,  loyally. 
•^*-  and  with  a  frankness  of  detail  that 
bordered  closely  upon  the  appalling.  He 
let  himself  sink  back  comfortably  in  hi  = 
chair,  while  he  talked  with  the  garni  1  i 
of  supreme  content.  Sick  to  death  oi 
ringing  the  changes  on  the  story  of  the 
weary  months  that  had  culminated  in  the 
bloody  days  at  Ypres,  he  blessed  her  for 
her  interest  in  his  Molly,  who  had  filled 
for  him  so  many  years  of  peace.  Here  was 
a  woman,  at  last,  he  told  himsielf,  who 
knew  a  real  man  at  sight,  knew  that  all 
his  history  was  not  condensed  into  a 
single  hour.  His  earlier  liking  for  her 
multiplied  manyfold.  He  was  still  talking 
when  his  hostess  began  to  gather  eyes. 
Then  her  voice  cut  in  across  the  last,  the 
tenderest  of  his  reminiscences. 

"Come,  everybody!  We  are  going  to 
have  our  coffee  by  the  library  fire,  while 
Sergeant  Draine  tells  us  his  experiences." 

Draine  knew  the  accent,  recognized  the 
words.  A  sudden  scarlet  stained  his  rug'- 
ged  cheekbones.  There  came  an  instan't 
pause,  before  he  spoke.    Then : 

"I'm  just  tellin'  the  best  of  them  to 
this  lady,  ma'am,"  the  big  man  said,  with 
consummate  dignity.  "There's  no  use  in 
goin'  over  all  "the  yarn  again." 

A  more  than  ordinarily  swishy,  wispy 
lady  had  placed  herself  at  his  side,  as  he 
rose  clumsily. 

"You're  too  modest.  Sergeant  Draine," 
she  told  him. 

"  'Ow  too  modest?" 

"You  were  only  telling  Mrs.  Camperton 
about  your  wife.  We  want  to  hear  your 
real  adventures,  the  things  you  did  at 
Ypres." 

Draine  halted,  leaning  on  his  stick.  His 
vision  slowly  gathered  focus. 

"I  was  married  to  my  Molly,  eighteen 
years,  an'  she  was  always  faithful  and 
lovin',"  he  said  a  little  sternly.  "I  was 
at  Ypres  just  thirty  hours  which  was 
chiefly  'ell.  It  isn't  'ard  for  me  to  decide 
which  was  the  real  adventure,  thinkin' 
backwards." 

"Oh."  Then  she  rallied.  "No.  Of 
course  not.  And  you've  really  been  in 
hospital  ever  since?" 

"Yes,  ma'am." 

"Terrible !    But  they  were  good  to  you?" 

"They  thought  so.  They  cut  me  about, 
and  sewed  me  up,  and  fed  me  sticky  grub, 
and  the  like.   They  meant  well." 

"But  weren't  there  any  women  there — 
to— to— " 
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raine  was  peering  about  in  search  of 
neighbor  at  the  table ;  but  the  general 
-e  had  swept  her  out  of  reach.  He  had 
ged  a  vague  notion  that  she  would 
him  through.  He  took  his  disappoint- 
^'  t  out  on  her  successor. 
To  what,  ma'am?"  he  asked  her  un- 
promisingly. 

he  hesitated  for  a  phrase.    Then, — 
To  nurse    you,    to    coddle    you  up  a 

she  said  tritely. 
here  was  another  moment's  silence, 
yia'am,"  Draine  told  her  gravely  then  : 
im  the  time  I  was  'it  till  now,  there's 
I  a  procession  of  'em,  slathers  of  'em, 
then  some.  A  few  of  'em  nursed;  but 
bulk  of  'em  was  the  coddling  sort. 
[  say  they  meant  well ;  but  they  'ad  a 
t  amazing'  lack  of  sense.  When  you're 
ling  but  a  pack  of  messy,  drippin' 
nds,  especially  when  you  know  in- 
yourself,  that  in  spite  of  appearances 
used  to  be  a  real  man,  you  don't  take 
lly  to  havin'  a  woman  mussin'  over 
an'  talkin'  baby-talk,  as  if  you  was 
)et  canary  with  the  pip." 
Jut  when  the  worst  was  over;  when 
were  getting  better  and  the  days 
fd  long — " 

raine  had  not  been  through  the  past 
months  for  nothing.  He  knew  what 
than  likely  would  come  next,  and 
[uashed  it  promptly, 
'hey  didn't.  Once  I  got  through  ach- 
could  always  find  a  bit  of  fun  goin' 
the  place,"  he  told  her  crisply.  "By 
large,  considerin'  the  nature  of  the 
in  us,  we  'ad  it  pretty  jolly." 
Jut  didn't  you  ever  wish  some  nice 
lan  would  come  to  sit  with  you  now 
then?" 

Jever!"  Sergeant  Draine  assured  her 
nptly.  "I  never  'ad  the  chanst.  There 
lys  was  one,  same  as  there  is  'ere." 
then  he  appeared  to  doubt  his  own 
city.  "Depends  on  what  you  mean  by 
"  he  added.  "Of  course,  if  my  Molly 
tepped  down  from  glory  an'  come  in 
er  '  'Ow  goes  it,  Bill?  Feelin'  pretty 
?'  we'd  liked  it.  But  when  the  'igh- 
nighties  come  an'  looked  down  their 
J  at  us,  it  made  us  'ot  as  'ell.  As 
as  a  man's  a  man,  'e's  got  'is  right  to 
3  achin'  on  the  quiet.  Else,  'ow'll  'e  get 
anst  to  cuss?" 

EXT  morning  very  early,  the  head 

of  the  detention  hospital  was  hearu 
le  hall,  demanding  Draine. 
)raine's  sick,  sir,"  an  orderly  report- 
;aluting. 

Vhat's  the  matter?"  the  head  asked 
tly,  for  the  big  sergeant,  in  the  ten 

since  his  landing,  had  won  for  him- 
many  friends. 
le  says  it's  all  over   him,   sir;    say.= 

he  can't  exactly  say  where  it's  tht 
t." 

ith  ten  steps,  the  head  was  besides 
ne's  bed.  The  brawny  sergeant, 
e  upon  his  pillow,  looked  up  at  him 

eyes  that  would  have  been  lack- 
e,  had  it  not  been  for  a  spark  of  un- 
chable  iniquity  far  down  in  their  dim 
hs.  The  head  bent  above  him  kindly. 
Veil,  old  man,  what's  wrong?"  he 
ied. 
'm  a  sick  man,  sir,  very  sick,"  Draine 


A  Charming  Glass  Garden 
Erected  for  Major  Merritt 


THOSE  of  you  who  have  been 
privileged  to  enjoy  Major  Merritt's 
delightful  hospitality  at  his  St. 
Catharines  residence,  in  Ontario,  may 
recall  seeing  the  old  greenhouse  in  your 
strolls  about  the  grounds.  Materials  for 
it,  so  the  Major  informed  us,  came  direct 
from  England  many  vears  ago.  It  was, 
indeed,  an  interesting  bit  of  construcrion. 
The  narrow  glass,  only  6  inches  in  width, 
was  cut  with  a  curved  end  and  each  one 
lapped  deeply  over  the  light  below  it. 
The  framing  was  of  wood,  and  in  com- 
parison to  our  light,  airy,  steel-framed 
structures,  did,  indeed,  seem  a  bit  cum- 
bersome. 

With  the  tremendous  advance  made  in 
recent  years,  in  the  highly  successful 
growing  of  all  kinds  of  flowers  and  plants 
in  the  modern  constructed  glass  gardens. 
the  Major  concluded  his  greenhouse  had 
outlived  its  usefulness. 


We  were  asked  to  replace  it  with  one  of 
our  up-to-date  curved  eave  houses,  having 
three  compartments  or  separate  garden 
plots. 

The  one  at  the  left  is  for  general  bloom- 
ing plant  favorites— a  mingling  of  the 
delightful  old-timey  kinds  with  the 
newest  sorts. 

The  centre  one  is  filled  with  ornamental 

foliage  plants,  mostly  of  tropical  origin. 

The  compartment  at  the  right  of  it  is  a 

grapery,  which  in  the  Fall  is  also  used 

for  chrysanthemums. 

It   is    a   layout   which   is  as  thoroughh 

practical  as  it  is  attractive. 

We  would  welcome  the  opportunity  to 

send  you  our  Two  G's  Booklet,  whitli 

fully    illustrates   and   explains    a    similar 

subject. 

We  call  it  "Our  Ideal  Layout." 


lot^^Burnhamlo. 


Limited,  of   Canada 

Greenhouse  Designers   and  Manufacturers 

Royal  Bank  Building,  TORONTO  Transportatton  Building,  MONTREAL 

Factory,  ST.  CATHARINES,  ONT. 
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For  General  Play 

The  sun  never  st'ts  on  Bicycle 
Cards.  Used  the  world  ovtir  be- 
cause of  their  quality. 
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For  convenience 
and  efficiency, 
get  this  . 


Complete  Office  on  Legs 


H  Correspondence,  invoices,  receipts,  cancelled  cheques,  mailing  list,  card 
ledger,  etc.,  may  be  all  filed  in  this  desk. 

\  Everything  filed  is  instantly  available  when  required. 

I  There  are  nine  different  style  filing  drawers  to  choose  from. 

t  Any  combination  of  these  drawers  equal  to  four  large  or  eight  shallow 

drawers  may  be  had  in  the  No.  555  filing  desk  or  in  the  No.  421  vertical 

filing  cabinet. 

1  Single  pedestal  desk  No.  666  or  smaller  size  vertical  filing  cabinets  may 
be  used  with  a  smaller  number  of  filing  drawers. 

1  Weis-Knechtel  filing  cabinets  are  made  entirely  of  plain  oak  in  fumed  or 
golden  finish. 

f  Drawers  are  roller  bearing,  dust-proof,  have  full  height  sides  and  are 
equipped  with  automatic  locking  follow-blocks. 

1  Drawers  rest  on  indestructible  fibre  rollers  and  though  loaded  to  capacity 
roll  easily  without  friction. 

Send  for  our  Free  Booklet  "Filing  Suggestions." 

T|HE   KNEGHTEL   FURNITURE   COMPANY,   LIMITED 

HANOVER.  ONTARIO 


CANADIAN  NORTHERN 


NEW  NIPIGON  LODGE 

Orient  Bay,  Ontario 

NIPIGON  FOREST  RESERVE 

Now  under  construction.    Open  about  June  15th. 

Most    central  point  of    access    to 

Nipigon    Lake  and  River. 

This  fishing  lodge  with  accommodation  for  twenty-five 
guests  will  be  operated  as  an  annex  of  the  Prince  Arthur 
Hotel,  Port  Arthur,  Ont.,  and  can  be  occupied  by 
previous  arrangement  only.  The  manager  will  combine 
small  parties  wherever  possible. 


Summer  Tourist  Fares  Now  in  Effect 

For  accommodation,  rates,  etc.,  apply  to  Manager  Prince  Arthur  Hotel, 
Port  Arthur,  Ont.,  or  to  General  Passenger  Dept.,  Montreal,  Que., 
Toronto,  Ont.,  and  Winnipeg,  Man. 


muttered.  "Too  sick  to  be  drinkin'  tea  and 
eatin'  four-graw  among  the  'igh-kickers 
of  society."  As  he  spoke,  he  pointed  feeb- 
ly to  the  three  or  four  envelopes  that  lit- 
tered his  bed. 

"Where  is  the  pain,  Draine?" 

Draine  laid  his  hand  caressingly  above 
his  point  of  contact  with  the  hostile 
bayonet. 

"I've  a  quiverin'  'ere,  sir,  an'  a  pain  in 
my  'ead.    Also  my  leg's  bad,  too." 

The  head  looked  puzzled.  What  had  been 
left  of  Draine  had  appeared  to  him  to  be 
on  the  high  road  back  to  health.  The 
suddenness  and  the  complexity  of  the 
symptoms  baffled  diagnosis.  Nor  di(t 
pulse  and  respiration  help.  Both  seemed 
normal. 

"You've  most  likely  been  going  the  pace 
a  bit  too  fast,  Draine.  Tired  out,  and 
some  indigestion  after  too  many  dinners. 
I  think  a  day  in  bed  will  set  you  straight." 

Draine  shook  his  great  head  weakly. 
Then  he  gave  a  piteous  little  moan  that 
was  out  of  all  proportion  to  his  bulk  and 
to  the  list  that  he  had  offered  of  his 
maladies. 

"No  one  day  will  do  it,  sir.  It's  very 
sick  I  am;  'twill  be  a  'oly  miracle  if  I'm 
out  of  this  bed  an  hour  before  the  time 
for  my  discharge." 

"That's  the  sorry  part  of  it,  Draine," 
the  Head  told  him.  "I'd  hoped  to  pack 
you  out  of  this,  to-day." 

Draine  stuck  up  his  head  alertly.  His 
voice  grew  resonant. 

"Without  my  papers,  sir?" 

"They've  just  come  in.    If  you  weren't 


There  came  a  mighty  surging  up  of  the 
tidily-spread  blankets,  a  mighty  thrash- 
ing of  elbows  and  knees.  Then  Sergeant 
Draine's  two  feet  came  down  solidly  upon 
the  floor. 

"Praise  be  to  my  Molly  an'  the  other 
saints  in  glory  "  he  said  devoutly.  "You 
mean  it  doctor;  mean  I  can  get  'ome, 
where  I  can  smoke  my  pipe  and  pass  the 
time  o'day  with  the  boys,  without  a  petti- 
cut  in  range  to  ask  me  a  bally  question?" 

"Draine,  you  old  sinner!  You  were 
shamming?" 

His  bare  feet  planted  on  the  floor,  his 
pink-flannelette  shoulders  shrugged  up 
towards  his  ears.  Draine  peered  up  at  the 
face  above  him  crookedly. 

"I  'ad  to,  doctor;  or  else  be  put  in  clink 
for  assaulting  my  weaker  sisters.  Take 
'em  one  by  one,  an'  they  mean  well;  but 
take  'em  by  the  dozen,  an'  they're  the  very 
devil.  Since  Ypres,  I've  been  fed  up  with 
'em  to  burstin'.  What  with  the  questions 
they  ask  you,  an'  the  grub  tied  up  in  rib- 
bins  till  you  ought  to  rub  it  through  a 
colander  to  make  it  safe  to  eat."  Draine 
paused  to  heave  a  mighty  sigh  of  thank- 
fulness over  his  own  escape.  "My  Molly, 
now  in  glory  used  to  say  that  one  woman 
was  enough  for  any  man,  an'  every  once 
in  a  while  come  a  time  when  that  one 
would  be  superfluous.  The  'Oly  Book 
tells  us  that  Adam  'ad  'is  troubles  with 
the  best  of  us;  but  it's  my  notion  that  'e 
was  jolly  lucky  that  there  wasn't  no  war 
on,  an'  that  Eve  wasn't  twins.  Else,  Cain 
would  'ave  been  acquitted  on  the  ground 
of  'is  'eredity.  Fork  out  your  papers, 
doctor.  I've  got  to  see'em  for  myself, 
before  I'll  be  darin'  to  get  up  an'  dress." 
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FOR  the  week  ending  June  24 
our  subscription  depart- 
ment received  550  new  sub- 
scribers— from  a  very  choice 
group  of  good  Canadians. 

*  *     * 

Now  whether  or  not  you  ap- 
preciate just  what  this  means,  I 
wish  to  tell  you  that  this  is  an 
accomplishment  to  be  proud  of. 
No  bribes  no  premiums  were  used 
to  obtain  these  subscriptions — 
they  were  secured  on  the  intrin- 
sic merit  of  the  magazine  itself. 

*  *     # 

As  a  reader  (and  probably 
subscriber)  of  MacLean's  Mag- 
azine, it  should  rejoice  you  to 
know  that  the  magazine  you 
favor  is  winning  its  way  steadily 
forward  —  this  in  the  face  of 
great  competition.  No  American 
magazine,  it  is  pretty  safe  to  say, 
can  show  a  record  in  regard  to 
Canada  at  all  comparable  with 
MacLean's  for  the  week  in  ques- 
tion. 

*  *     * 

Perhaps  you  will  be  interested 
in  knowing  who  will  entertain 
and  stimulate  you  next  month. 
Here  is  a  partial  list  of  the  con- 
tributors to  our  September  issue : 
Stephen  Leacock,  Agnes  C.  Laut, 
Robert  W.  Service,  Arthur  Strin- 
ger, Arthur  McFarlane,  Janey 
Canuck,  Robert  J.  C.  Stead  and 
H.  F.  Gadsby — a  veritable  galaxy 
of  literary  stars — all  Canadians. 
Please  note  that. 

Take  a  look  at  the  table  of  con- 
tents to  the  left.  Study  it  for 
its  divisions,  for  its  writers,  for 
its  diversity,  for  its  artists.  Then, 
if  you  will,  pick  up  some  other 
August  magazine  and  compare 
its  contents  with  those  of  this 
number  of  MacLean's.  We  feel 
sure  that  your  enthusiasm  for 
MacLean's     will     grow    even 

greater. 

*  *     * 

Just  a  last  word — the  advertise- 
ments. They  make  entertaining 
and  profitable  reading.  Discover 
this  for  yourself. 

D.  B.  GILLIES, 

Manager. 
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Whatever 
condition  is 
keeping  your 
jkin  from  being 
attractive  it  can 
be  changed  ' 


Copyrieht, 

1916, 

The  Andrew 

Jergens  Co.,  Ltd 


^ur  skin  is  changing  every  day! 

This  is  your  opportunity.     Start  tonight  to  make  the 
new  skin  what  you  would  love  to  have  it. 

Your  skin,  like  the  rest  of  your  body,  is  continu- 
ally changing.     Every  day,  as  old  skin  dies,  new 
skin  forms  in  its  place. 
This  is  your  opportunity.    By  using  the  following 


treatment  regularly  you  can  keep  this  new  skin 
so  active  that  it  will,  gradually  but.  surely,  take  on 
the  greater  clearness,  freshness  and  charm  you 
want  it  to  have. 


3Iake  this  treatment  a  daily  habit 
Lather  your  wash-cloth  well  with  Woodbury's 
Facial  Soap  and  warm  water.  Apply  it  to  your 
face  and  distribute  the  lather  thoroughly.  Now 
with  the  tips  of  your  fingers  work  this  cleansing 
antiseptic  lather  into  your  skin,  always  with  an 
upward  and  outward  motion.  Rin.se  with  warm 
water,  then  with  cold' — the  colder  the  better. 
Finish  by  rubbing  your  face  for  a  few  minutes 
with  a  piece  of  ice.  Always  be  particular  to  dry 
your  skin  well. 

Every  day  this  treatment  frees  your  skin  of  the 
tiny  old  dead  particles.  Then,  it  cleanses  the  pores, 
brings  the  blood  to  the  surface  and  stimulates  the 
small  muscular  fibres.    It  is   very  easy  to  use  this 
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treatment  for  a  few  days  and  then  neglect  it.  But 
this  will  never  make  your  skin  what  you  would 
love  to  have  it.  Use  the  treatment  persistently  and  in 
ten  days  or  two  weeks  your  skin  should  show  a  marked 
improvement — a  promise  of  that  greater  loveliness  which 
the  daily  use  of  Woodbury's  always  brings. 
A  2oc  cake  of  Woodbury's  Facial  Soap  is  sufiacient  for 
a  month  or  six  weeks  of  this  treatment.  Get  a  cake  to-day. 

Send  4c  for"  iieek's-size"  cake 

For  4c  we  will  send  you  a  cake  of  Woodbury's  Facial  Soap 
large  enough  for  a  week  of  the  skin  treatment  given  here.  For 
10c  the  week's  size  cake  of  Woodbury's  Facial  Soap  an<^ 
samples  of  Woodbury's  Facial  Cream  and  Powder.  Write 
to-day  and  begin  at  once  to  get  the  benefits  of  this  WoodVury 
treatment  for  your  skin.  . 


Address:     The   Andrew 
Jergens   Co..   Ltd..   467 
Sherbrooke  Street.  Perth. 
Ontario. 

Tear  out  this  illuatra- 
tion  0)  the  cake  as  a 
reminder  to  ask  /dr 
Woodbury's  to-day  at 
your 
druggist's. 
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Is  Permanent  Peace  Possible? 


PART  I.— THE  PAST.  _ 

THERE  is  a  very  beau-  '^J 

tiful  prayer  in  the  ser- 
vice  of   the    Church   of    England, 
wliich  even  a  sinful   layman  may  quote, 
which  runs,  "Give  Peace  in  our  Time,  O 
Lord." 

It  was  written  by  men  who  could  not 
ask — who  dared  not  ask — for  more.  In 
the  scheme  of  things,  as  they  saw  it,  or- 
dained on  earth,  war  seemed,  from  time 
to  time,  a  necessary  part.  It  was  God's 
will.  The  most  that  they  could  a.sk  was 
that  in  their  own  time,  they  and  theirs 
might  be  spared  its  horrors. 

We  are  living  in  a  time  when  the  same 
cry  is  uttered  with  an  anguish  never  felt 
before.  Western  civilization  stands  ap- 
palled at  the  catastrophe  that  has  over- 
taken it.  Its  whole  proud  edifice  lies 
littered  at  its  feet.  A  war  with  twenty 
million  combatants,  grappled  in  unend- 
ing slaughter  —  battlefronts  that  extend 
beyond  two  thousand  miles  —  a  list  of 
losses  that  has  already  passed  ten  million 
— the  forges  and  the  furnaces  of  the  world 
glowing  day  and  night  with  the  red  light 
of  destruction — the  weapons  of  civiliza- 
tion turned  against  itself — our  every  art 
and  science  distorted  into  means  of  death 
— this  is  the  world  that  we  have  lived  to 
see. 

How  different  from  the  pleasant  place 
of  grass  and  flowers,  and  humming  indus- 
try, that  once  we  knew!  The  by-gone 
world  with  its  dull  newspapers,  and  its 
prosy  sermons,  its  mimic  politics  and  its 
militia  parade  on  Thanksgiving  Day  (four 
blank  cartridges  to  a  man)— how  com- 
pletely it  has  vanished!  And  in  place  of 
it  we  have  the  lurid  and  awsome  world  of 
to-day,  loud  with  the  marching  feet  of  the 
regiments  and  the  tumult  of  the  fight, 
glorious  with  the  heroism  of  the  brave. 
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and  defiled  with  the  unspeakable  corrup- 
tion of  the  wanton  greed  that  fattens  on 
the  slaughter. 

/^NE  asks — one  cannot  help  but  ask — 
^^  whither  are  we  going?  Is  the  pre- 
sent conflict,  dreadful  though  it  i?,  to 
prove  to  be  the  end  of  war  and  the  open- 
ing of  the  Age  of  Peace,  or  does  it  mean 
the  shattering  of  an  idle  hope? 

One  looks  back  to  the  past  for  light  re- 
flected on  the  future.  In  the  earliest  age 
of  the  world's  known  history,  war  and 
fighting  man  against  man,  and  tribe 
against  tribe,  appeared  inevitable  des- 
tiny. The  savage  knew  no  other  lot.  A 
stranger  was  an  enemy.  One  and  the 
same  word  in  primitive  speech  sufficed  for 
both.  To  be  ever  wary  and  alert,  to  be 
prepared  to  fight,  to  kill  without  pity  and 
to  die  without  complaint — such  was  the 
common  destiny  of  early  man.  Nor  could 
the  rude  wisdom  of  an  early  age  apply  a 
better  buttress  against  misfortune  than 
to  inculcate  a  stern  indifference  to  pain, 
a  contempt  for  the  terrors  of  death,  and 
the  assured  hope  of  a  "better  world"  to 
follow.  This  was  not  the  spiritual  world 
of  later  belief,  but  an  exisitence  patterned 
on  our  world  itself,  but  so  improved  that 
a  speedy  and  honorable  transit  to  it  might 
be  welcomed  in  the  death  chant  of  the 
warrior.  Such  was  the  resounding  Val- 
halla of  the  Vikings,  loud  with  the  shouts 
about  wassail  bowl;  or  such  the  dreamy 
paradise  of  the  Followers  of  the  Prophet, 
where  the  waving  poppy  and  the  purple 
grape  and  the  soft  arm  of  Oriental  beauty 
lulled  the  warrior  in  unending  sleep.  Thus 
did  the  Esquimo  dream  of  his  warm 
"heaven"  underground  where  the  brave 
might  be  kept  in  luxurious  heat  for  ever, 
while  the  coward,  transported  to  the  sky. 


shivered  in  the  cold  lifht  of 
the  Aurora  and  the  polar  sun. 
Thus  war  and  fighting,  in- 
evitable as  death  itself,  was 
glorified.  It  was  the  true  way  out  of 
life.  The  Viking  had  no  fear,  save 
of  the  "death  of  cows,"  stricken  with 
disease  upon  his  bed  and  denied  the  death 
of  a  man.  The  Dervish,  when  the  fight 
was  lost,  spread  his  poor  rag  of  praying 
carpet  on  the  ground  and  bared  his  breast 
to  the  advancing  spears.  Of  the  possi- 
bility that  war  might  cease,  there  was  no 
thought. 

TTNDER  such  circumstances  and  in 
^  such  a  twilight,  civilization  as  we 
know  it  slowly  struggled  into  life.  Tribes 
became  nations.  Union  and  organization 
appeared.  The  conflict  of  individual 
against  individual,  the  primitive  struggle 
that  had  once  attended  each  moment  of 
greed  or  lust  or  covetousness  was  lessened 
and  restrained  by  law  and  by  the  compell- 
ing sanction  of  religion.  The  thing*  that 
we  call  the  "state"  came  somehow  into 
existence,  with  its  recognition  of  "pro- 
perty" and  "rights"  guaranteed  by  the  col- 
lective force  of  all  against  each.  Yet  for 
long  centuries,  all  through  the  period  of 
what  we  called  ancient  history,  and 
through  the  Dark  and  Middle  Ages,  war 
and  fighting  in  the  larger  sense,  state 
against  state,  remained  recurrent  and  in- 
evitable. For  a  time,  indeed,  the  Roman 
Empire  seemed  to  spread  over  the  world 
the  cover  of  an  iron  peace.  But  it  in- 
volved no  plan.  It  was  but  the  peace  of 
an  imposed  force,  such  as  the  Germans 
might  aspire  to  make  upon  a  conquered 
world.  As  it  came,  so  it  passed.  It  left 
behind  it  nothing  but  a  thin  theory  of  a 
possible  world  sovereignty  and  world  re- 
ligion— itself  a  source  of  centuries  of 
discord. 

Then  came,  let  us  say  about  the  fifteenth 
century,  the  beginning  of  modern  science 
and  invention— children  of  the  dark,  born 
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of  astrology  and  linked  with  the  powers  of 
evil,  but  pregnant  with  meaning  for  the 
future.  Side  by  side,  gunpowder  and 
printing  came  into  the  worlds — the  means 
of  destruction  and  of  enlightenment,  as 
if  in  irony  of  man's  fate.  Together  they 
effected  profound  changes.  The  area  of 
conquest  widened.  The  feudal  castle  fell 
before  the  cannon.  There  appeared  in  the 
world  the  professional  "soldier" — a  man 
trained  in  the  technical  art  of  war  and 
drawing  his  "pay"  or  "soldus"  for  his 
service.  It  was  no  longer  true  that  every 
man  could  fight.  The  ancient  militia — 
or  call  to  arms  of  all  the  men  of  the  coun- 
try—  was  forgotten.  The  "peaceful" 
classes  appeared — traders,  drapers,  arti- 
sans, laborers,  bankers,  and  "under- 
takers" —  the  latter  to  be  distinguished 
later  into  undertakers  proper  and  busi- 
ness men  in  general.  With  the  help  of  the 
hired  soldiers,  aspiring  princes  built  up 
broad  kingdoms  —  in  the  existence  of 
which  the  peaceful  classes  acquiesced, 
glad  of  the  shelter  and  preferring  orderly 
oppression  to  anarchy. 

Yet  still  throughout  there  was  no 
thought  of  the  abolition  or  end  of  war. 
Indeed,  as  the  course  of  discovery  ad- 
vanced and  the  Eldorado  of  a  new  world 
was  open,  war  and  commerce  became,  or 
were  thought  to  be,  the  allied  handmaids 
of  prosperity  and  progress.  Noisy  na- 
tions, proud  of  their  achievements,  shouted 
a  loud  defiance  to  one  another.  There  is 
no  thought  of  peace  in  "Rule  Britannia." 

"VT  ET  in  a  certain  sense  the  continuance 
of  war  and  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion ran  counter  to  one  another.  As  hu- 
manity in  the  sense  of  human  kindliness, 
advanced,  the  aspect  of  what  one  com- 
monly thinks  of  the  "horrors"  of  war  be- 
came more  and  more  repellent.  The 
slaughter  of  prisoners,  the  sacking  of 
towns,  the  ruthless  butchery  of  the  in- 
nocent and  helpless  revolted  the  rising 
sense.  The  cry  of  Vae  Victis — "woe  to 
the  conquered"^became  an  echo  not  of 
triumph  but  of  pity.  The  hideous  suffer- 
ing of  the  Thirty  Years  War  (1618-1648) 
may  be  taken  as  indicating  a  land  mark 
in  the  development  of  human  feeling. 

To  the  people  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
war  still  seemed,  no  doubt,  noble,  glorious 
and  profitable — the  true  sport  of  kings. 
But  pity  intervened  to  stay  its  ravages. 

IIJ  ERE  enters  into  the  story  of  the 
modern  world  the  beginning  of  the 
thing  called  International  Law.  It  be- 
gan, as  it  has  ended,  in  "Scraps  of 
Paper."  It  was  in  its  origin  an  attempt 
in  the  name  of  common  humanity  to  form- 
ulate a  rational  code  of  war.  It  had  but 
little  basis  to  build  upon,  since  there  were 
neither  statutes,  customs  nor  authority  be- 
hind it.  But  it  spun  its  theories  as  best  it 
might  out  of  the  thin  cobwebs  of  a  sup- 
posed "law  of  nature,"  that  was  pre- 
sumed to  be  so  fundamental  and  so  self- 
evident  that  even  the  kings  and  princes 
of  warring  nations  must  bow  to  it.  What 
it  lacked  in  definiteness  was  concealed 
behind  the  majesty  of  the  Latin  tongue. 
Such  for  example  was  the  world-famous 
book  of  Hugo  Grotius,  De  Jure  Pacts  ac 
Belli,  (On  the  Law  of  Peace  and  War), 
printed  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth  century,   and   destined   to   be   one 
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of  the  landmarks  of  the  progress  of 
thought.  After  Grotius  followed  others — 
Puffendorf  and  such,  for  the  most  part 
Dutch  writers.  Holland,  wedged  in 
among  the  warlike  nations,  threatened  by 
land  and  by  sea,  and  with  no  last  resort 
before  it  except  to  open  its  dykes  and 
drown  itself,  was  from  the  very  first  pro- 
foundly interested  in  the  maintenance  of 
peace. 

'  I  *HE  new  science  or  theory  of  peace 
and  war  spread  apace.  It  suited  also 
the  ■  military  needs  of  the  kings  and 
princes  themselves.  It  is  easier  to  make 
war  with  a  code  than  without  it.  Flags 
of  truce  and  cartels,  exchanges  of  pri- 
soners, paroles  of  gallant  officers  and  so 
forth,  all  these  are  pretty  and  showy 
things,  enhancing  the  personal  safety  of 
generals  and  princes  and  lending  to  the 
art  of  war  a  sort  of  new  chivalry  that 
recalled  the  glittering  pomp  and  the  wav- 
ing pennants  of  the  tournament. 

Thus  in  the  eighteenth  century  the  art 
of  war  took  to  itself  a  sort  of  regularity 
and  courtesy.  It  underwent  the  same . 
kind  of  change  as  was  brought  into  pri- 
vate conduct  by  the  duel  and  by  the  regu- 
larization  of  personal  fighting  into  a  set 
and  decorous  form.  Our  present  code  of 
"good  manners"  is  in  reality  the  survival 
and  the  outcome  of  personal  fighting.  It 
represents  various  forms  of  conciliation 
and  apology,  as  when  we  "beg  pardon"  for 
venturing  to  disagree,  or  remove  our  hat 
in  passing  a  gentleman  walking  with  a 
lady,  as  a  means  of  indicating  to  him 
that  we  do  not  intend  to  steal  the  woman 
from  him.  Our  lifted  hat  meaning  that 
our  helmet  is  removed  and  that  our  naked 
head  lies  at  his  mercy  should  he  care  to 
strike  us. 

'TpHUS  "good  manners"  came  into  war, 
and  was  elaborated  in  the  eighteenth 
century  in  very  pretty  form  indeed. 
Everybody  has  heard  the  story  of  the 
French  and  English  officers  at  Dettin- 
gen  ■ —  or  was  it  Fontenoy  —  exchanging 
compliments  as  to  which  side  should  shoot 
first.  "Gentlemen  of  the  guard,"  said  an 
officer  with  a  wave  of  his  plumed  hat, 
"pray  fire  at  us  first."  I  know  nothing 
to  place  on  a  par  with  it  except  only  the 
story  of  the  New  Zealand  Maori's  (can- 
nibals, these,  by  the  way)  sending  in  to  a 
besieged  garrison  of  Englishmen  whose 
fire  seemed  to  be  slackening  for  lack  of 
ammunition,  a  fresh  supply  of  powder 
and  shot. 

'  I  *HE  new  code  of  war  brought  un- 
doubted  advantages.  It  mitigated 
suffering.  It  confined  the  conflict  to  ac- 
tual combatants  and  rendered  it  rela- 
tively easy  for  millions  of  peasants  to  be 
traded  to  and  fro  as  the  prize  of  victory 
gained  by  a  few  thousand  professionals. 
It  made  the  game  of  war  kingly  and 
■  cheap.  There  was  no  stubborn  fighting 
to  be  encountered  as  when  the  Saxon  in- 
vaders fought  the  Britons  for  a  hundred 
years  in  the  south  of  England — man  for 
man  till  all  were  down,  or  driven  to  the 
mountains  and  forests  beyond  the  Severn. 
Under  the  new  code  of  war  one  nation 
beat  another  on  much  the  same  terms  as 
one  college  beats  another  at  hockey  or 
football.      At   Waterloo,    France — a    na- 


tion of  25,000,000  people — was  said  to  be 
overwhelmed  because  an  army  of  eighty 
thousand  professionals  had  been  driven 
off  a  field  in  Belgium  by  a  similar  army, 
with  a  loss  of  a  few  thousand  lives.  In 
other  words,  the  rest  of  the  25,000,000 
people,  having  neither  arms  to  fight  nor 
inclination,  did  not  count  in  the  matter. 
To  the  eye  of  reason  when  war  had  been 
reduced  to  this  narrow  compass,  it  might 
have  seemed  easy  to  effect  peace  without 
conflict,  by  the  spinning  of  a  coin,  or  with 
the  mere  fighting  of  two  champions.  But 
it  was  not  to  be.  Professional  armies, 
as  the  eighteenth  century  turned  into  the 
nineteenth,  ranged  over  the  length  and 
breadth  of  Europe  from  Lisbon  to  Mos- 
cow; while  the  rest  of  the  people,  includ- 
ing nine  men  of  every  ten,  went  about 
their  business,  gathering  corn  and  tend- 
ing flocks  as  best  they  might.  Universal 
peace  only  ensued  at  length  from  univer- 
sal weariness. 

'  I  *HEN  came  the  nineteenth  century — 
-*-  — the  most  notable  period  of  all  his- 
tory, except  only  one — the  twentieth.  Here 
every  influence  seemed  to  make  more  and 
more  strongly  for  the  permanence  of 
peace.  There  began  the  age  of  machinery, 
of  the  factory,  of  modern  science,  of  demo- 
cratic government  and  of  universal  edu- 
cation. The  whole  world  seemed  turning 
into  a  vast  workshop  surrounded  by  gig- 
antic fields.  The  railroad,  the  steamship 
and  the  telegraph  seemed  to  break  down 
the  barriers  of  the  nations.  There  were 
no  frontiers.  Tunnels  pierced  the  moun- 
tains. The  ocean  became  a  familiar  high- 
way. The  new  gospel  of  free  trade  sum- 
moned the  nations  to  beat  their  swords 
into  pruning  hooks,  or  if  they  lacked  the 
skill  for  that,  to  buy  a  pruning  hook  in 
Birmingham.  It  was  thought,  in  the  days 
of  the  Cobdens  and  the  Brights  that  per- 
manent peace  had  come,  by  the  sheer  force 
of  things — without  effort,  as  a  plain  con- 
sequence of  the  laws  of  political  economy. 
The  Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  with  its 
Crystal  Palace,  and  its  products  of  all  the 
world — was  intended  as  an  outward  and 
visible  sign  of  the  new  area.  Commerce 
had  abolished  war.  There  was  nothing 
to  fight  for.  Colonies  were  not  worth 
quarreling  over:  let  them  swim  away  on 
the  ocean  of  brotherly  love  finding  what 
anchorage  they  might,  and  buying  still 
their  anchor  chains  from  Birmingham, 
where  anchor  chains  are  best  and  cheap- 
est. 

UNHAPPILY  the  nations  still  fought 
at  intervals.  The  first  dream  of 
peace  was  shattered  rudely  by  the  Cri- 
mean War  and  the  epoch  that  followed  it 
But  such  wars  could  be  explained.  The 
Crimean  War  could  be  explained  away, 
however,  as  a  diplomatic  tangle,  due  to 
the  folly  of  Russia,  a  sort  of  scuffle  in 
the  dark.  The  Indian  mutiny  was  the 
mere  outcome  of  Hindu  ignorance.  It 
needed  only  freer  trade  and  more  mis- 
sionaries to  cure  it.  The  American  Civil 
War— awful  as  a  struggle  of  democracy 
within  itself,  kingless  and  grappling  hand- 
to-hand  to  the  last  man — even  this  could 
be  called  a  legacy  of  the  past,  or  the  r 
moval  of  a  hideous  social  disease,  terrible 
as  the  surgeon's  knife,  but  salutary.  The 
Continued  on  page  77. 
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THE  FLOWERS 

By  Robert  IV.  Service 
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Poppies,  you  try  to  tell  me,  glowing  there  in  the  heat : 

Poppies !     Ah,  no !     You  mock  me :  It's  blood,  I  tell  you,  it's  blood. 

it's  gleaming  wet  in  the  grasses,  it's  glistening  warm  in  the  wheat; 

It  dabbles  the  ferns  and  the  clover,  it  brims  like  an  angry  flood. 

It  leaps  to  the  startled  heavens;  it  smothers  the  sun;  it  cries 

With  scarlet  voices  of  triumph  from  blossom  and  bough  and  blade. 

See  the  bright  horror  of  it  I     It's  roaring  oiit  of  the  skies. 

And  the  whole  red  world  is  a'Welter  .  .  .  Oh  God  1   I'm  afraid,  I'm  afraid. 


^ 


CornflotDCrg,  you  say,  just  cornflowers,  gemming  the  golden  grain : 
Ah  no!     You  can't  deceive  me!     Can't  I  believe  my  eyes? 
Look!     It's  the  Dead — my  comrades — stark  on  the  dreadful  plain. 
All  in  their  dark  blue  blouses,  staring  up  at  the  skies. 
Comrades  of  canteen  laughter,  dumb  in  the  yellow  wheat  .  .  . 
See  how  they  sprawl  and  huddle!     See  how  their  brows  are  white! 
Goaded  on  to  the  shambles,  there  in  death  and  defeat  .  .  . 
Father  of  Pity,  hide  them !     Hasten  Thy  night.  Thy  night ! 


^ 


Hiltesi!     (The  light  is  waning.)     Only  lilies  you  say; 

Nestling  and  softly  shining  there  where  the  spear-grass  waves. 

No,  my  friend,  I  know  better ;  brighter  I  see  than  day :  , 

It's  the  poor  little  wooden  crosses  over  their  quiet  graves. 

Oh,  how  they're  gleaming,  gleaming !     See !     Each  cross  has  a  crown 

Yes,  I  know  I  am  dying:    Little  will  be  the  loss. 

Darkness  .  .  .  but  look !  in  heaven  ...  a  light — and  it's  shining  down  .  . 

God's  accolade!     Lift  me  up,  boys:  I'm  going  to  win  .  .  .  wv  Cross. 
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Goings  On  At  The  Cove 


IN  a  secluded  and 
quaint  corner  of  the 
Atlantic  seaboard 
there  is  a  sea-faring  and 
fishing  settlement  which 
has  been  a  decaying  sea- 
port, but  in  recent  years  has  been  showing 
signs  of  revival  of  commercial  activity  and 
has  been  greatly  benefited  by  the  circum- 
stance that  a  portion  of  it  is  merging  into 
a  summer  colony  to  which  jaded  and 
nerve-shaken  dwellers  in  large  cities  re- 
sort. Although  the  Port  has  a  more  de- 
finite name,  its  citizens  believe  that  the 
term  "The  Port"  is  sufficiently  definite 
for  practical  purposes.  Indeed,  some  of 
its  residents  entertain  the  belief  that  there 
is  no  other  port  of  much  importance  on 
the  coast. 

Some  years  ago,  at  the  eastern  end  of 
the  port,  in  a  locality  called  the  Cove,  a 
number  of  aged  and  retired  fishermen  and 
sailors  on  fine  afternoons  gathered  to- 
gether on  a  rocky  ridge  they  called  the  Hill, 
where  they  would  sit  on  a  bench  and  dis- 
cuss not  only  nautical  subjects,  such  as  the 
relative  merits  of  cat-boats,  sloops,  knock- 
abouts, yawls  and  forty-footers,  but  would 
also  exchange  views  on  religion,  politics, 
temperance  and  other  questions.  On  the 
majority  of  questions  they  took  what 
might  be  called  a  binocular  view.  While 
rather  hazy  concerning  theological  points 
they  all  agreed  as  to  the  necessity  of  "re- 
ligion." As  old  "Skipper"  Asa  Bent  from 
his  seat  at  one  end  of  the  bench  expressed 
it:  "When  a  livin'  gale  of  passion,  or  a 
bafflin'  wind  of  dis'p'intment  springs  up 
'taint  possible  for  a  man  to  keep  a  right 
course  without  religion."  As  to  politics, 
conflicting  views  were  entertained.  There 
were  some  of  the  old  men  who  believed 
that  corruption  in  politics  was  incurable. 
Skipper  Gideon  Gasket  expressed  their 
view  when  he  said :  "Political  c'ruption  is 
like  the  weather  at  the  Port — ye  can  crit'- 
cize  it,  but  ye  got  to  hev'it,  and  ye  can't 
change  it."  He  believed  that  the  law  only 
fired  blank  cartridges  at  big  offenders  and 
that  the  bottom  of  the  ship  of  state  could 
not  be  prevented  from  growing  fouler  and 
fouler,  even  if  this  involved  ultimately  the 
sinking  of  the  ship.  He  denounced  all 
politicians  indiscriminately. 

But  there  were  others  on  the  bench  who 
did  not  assent  to  this  view.  Skipper  Joe 
Gibbons,  for  instance,  said:  "I  don't 
b'leve  in  jumpin'  on  all  politicians.  When 
a  politician  gets  out  on  the  poundin'  waves 
he  can't  alius  steer  a  d'rect  course.  He 
sometimes  must  tack  to  make  port,  but  ef 
he's  honest,  and  follers  the  chart  of  his 
conscience,  and  can  take  a  firm  grip  of  the 
tiller,  we  musn't  be  so  spry  to  condemn 
his  sailin'.  He's  doing  the  salin'  and  we're 
settin'  on  this  bench,  and  p'raps  he  knows 
bettr'n  us  how  to  tackle  the  squalls  and 
currents." 

/^NE  day  the  bench  on  the  Hill  was  oc- 
^^  cupied  by  a  goodly  number  of  its  re- 
gular patrons,  but  Captain  John  White, 
a  frequent  attendant,  was  absent. 

"I   cal'late   my   old   shipmate   Skipper 
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White'll  be  late  to-day.  He's  gettin'  weak 
on  his  pins,  and  this  Hill  is  a  stiff  climb 
for  him,"  said  Tom  Adams,  a  grizzled 
fisherman,  bent  with  age.  "He  never  got 
over  the  loss  of  his  boy  Joel.  I  could  hev 
told  him  that  Joe's  vessel  was  resky." 

"What  was  the  resk  in  her?  She  was 
an  able  lookin'  vessel,"  said  another  old 
fisherman. 

"  'Member  the  'Henrietta  W'?  She  was 
a  weatherly  and  smart  appearin'  vessel, 
but  there  was  a  hoodoo  on  her.  Seems  as 
though  she  was  tetched  from  the  day  of 
her  launchin',  when  a  man  got  badly 
hurted  on  her.  About  a  fortnight  a'ter- 
wards  her  bow  got  damaged  in  a  collisi'jn. 
But  one  day  in  goin'  out  from  the  wharf 
in  some  harbor  in  Novy  Scoshy  she  tetched 
against  Joel's  vessel  and  passed  the  hoo- 
doo along  to  her  and  in  that  way  got  rid 
of  it.  The  next  vy'ge  Joel's  vessel  was 
lost  with  all  hands,  and  nobody  ever  saw 
a  splinter  of  her  a'terwards." 

"It's  queer  how  a  hoodoo  will  leave  one 
vessel  and  jine  another,"  said  Eb.  Balcom. 
"But  there's  lots  of  things  happens  on  ves- 
sels that  no  one  cant  'count  for.  Sammy 
Watson  who  sailed  in  the  'Albatross'  was 
tellin'  me  las'  Sunday  that  one  night  at 
sea  he  saw  supp'n'  come  board  the  ship 
resemblin'  a  human  bein'.  It  climbed  up 
on  the  side  of  the  ship  an'  then  sot  down 
on  the  aidge  of  the  deck;  an'  as  quick's 
ever  it  did,  that  side  of  the  ship  where  it 
was  settin'  begun  to  sink  until  it  tetched 
the  water  and  then  the  thing  went  away 
and  the  vessel  righted.  It  was  a  stark  calm 
night  and  Sammy  could  see  the  things 
good  and  plain.  The  vessel  was  loaded 
with  lumber " 

"What  was  Sammy  loaded  with?"  asked 
Gideon  Gasket,  a  dwarfish  old  fisherman, 
with  a  rasping  voice. 

"Snicker  away,  Gideon,  but  I'd  take 
Sammy's  word  as  quick's  any  man's.  He 
don't  drink,  'cept  on  shore,  when  I  know 
he  takes  all  he  can  hold  un'neath  his 
jacket." 

"'Tp  HERE'S  some  queer  creeturs  in  the 
■*■  sea,"  quietly  observed  Skipper 
Joe  Gibbons,  a  tall  handsome  old  man 
with  a  white  beard  and  clear  blue  eyes. 
"I  was  fishin'  in  the  Bay  of  Islands,  Noo- 
fun'lan',  las'  season.  Our  vessel,  the 
'Ocean  Traveller'  was  at  the  wharf  one 
day,  and  four  of  us  took  a  motor  boat  and 
a  dory  and  went  out  the  Bay.  Then  one 
of  us,  Jake  Harkness,  got  into  the  dory  to 
fish,  the  dory  bein'  tied  to  the  motor  boat 
by  a  painter.  The  rest  of  us  was  fishin', 
with  our  backs  to  Jake.  Jake  was  ketch- 
in'  some  fish,  a  settin'  in  the  stern  of  the 
dory,  when  all  of  a  sudd'n  I  heerd  a  swash- 
in'  kind  of  sound  near  Jake,  and  when  I 
looked  round  I'm  jiggered  if  I  didn't  see  a 
tremenius  black  head  'pear  jes'  back  of 
the  stern  of  the  dory.    You  may  get  some 


idee  how  big  the  head  was 
when  I  swar  that  the  eyes 
of  the  gol-darned  thing 
seemed  bigger'n  a  man's 
head  I  could  see  part  of  the 
cussed  thing's  body  three 
feet  above  the  water,  and  it  was  thicker'n 
a  puncheon.  I  shouted,  'Jake,  for  God's 
sake  come  forrard,  quick!'  Jake  started 
to  come  forrard  as  quick  as  ever  he  could 
hustle,  and  I  grabbed  the  painter,  but 
'fore  ever  I  got  the  dory  movin'  there  was 
a  crunchin'  sound,  an'  the  creature's  teeth 
got  into  the  dory  and  drug  the  dory,  with 
Jake  in  it,  clean  under  the  water.  But 
the  painter  held,  and  Jake  come  up  agin, 
and  we  grabbed  him  and  got  him  on  board 
the  motor  and  I  cal'late  we  made  that 
motor  go  a  flukin'  towards  Ian'.  About 
one-fifth  of  the  dory  was  lost,  with  all  the 
fish  in  it  and  some  gear.  When  we  got  on 
shore  we  overhauled  the  piece  of  dory  that 
was  left,  and  the  marks  of  teeth  or  tusks 
was  on  it  there,  plain's  day.  Jedgin'  by 
those  marks  the  teeth  must  have  been 
hookshaped,  as  if  they  p'inted  back'ards 
into  the  mouth.  Hunnerds  of  people  saw 
the  bites  on  that  dory  when  we  overhauled 
it." 

"The  creeter  must  hev  had  a  pooty  con- 
sider'ble  mouth,"  observed  Gideon. 

"The  mouth  was  big  enough  to  swaller 
Jake,  clip  and  clean,  as  neat  as  you'd 
swaller  a  glass  of  rum.  If  it's  mouth  had 
got  into  Jake  there  wouldn't  hev  been 
'nough  of  him  left  for  a  decent  buryin'." 

"How  long  do  you  figger  the  creetur 
was,  anyways?"  asked  Gideon. 

"I  sw'ar  I  saw  forty  foot  of  it  and  I'm 
tol'ble  safe  in  sayin'  it  was  sixty  foot 
long." 

"Was  it  a  sea  serpent?" 

"I  don't  scursley  think  it.  I  sw'ar  I 
don't  know,  but  it  was  the  most  ungodly 
cussedes'  thing  I  ever  clapped  eyes  on  in 
the  whole  of  my  goin'." 

"I  cal'late  you  were  consid'ble  scairt?" 
said  Gideon. 

"I  was  conside'ble  nerved  up  for  a  spell. 
As  for  Jake  it  took  a  master  sight  to  jar 
him,  but  this  knocked  the  wind  clean  outen 
him.  An' no  wonder!  The  creetur's  jaws 
were  so  close  to  Jake  that  there  was  just 
about  a  couple  of  feet  between  Jake  and 
Hell.  When  Jake  got  on  board  the  motor 
I  could  see  by  his  looks  that  if  he  ever  got 
both  his  feet  on  shore  agin  he'd  quit  goin'. 
An'  sure  enough  he's  now  anchored  on  a 
farm  down  east.  I  met  him  las'  week 
down  to  Is'rl  Adams'  funeral. 

"  'Won't  you  ever  go  to  sea  again, 
Jake?'  s'  I.  'No,'  s'e.  'I'll  never  step  foot 
aboard  a  vessel  again — a  farm's  plenty 
Kood  enough  for  me.  There's  wuss  things 
than  'tater  bugs  and  wums,'  s'e.  'I  don't 
cal'late  to  furnish  no  quick  lunch  for  the 
devil  jes'  yet,'  s'e.  An'  then  he  swore  dret- 
ful.  I  never  heerd  wuss  swearin'  'cept 
once  'fore." 

""TpALKIN'  about  resks  in  a  dory."  said 

■*■    Martin  Nelson.     "Las'  year  I  was 

in  a  dory  after  sword-fish.     I  druv  the 
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iron  into  one  big  one,  and 
the  fish  gave  it's  tail  a 
sweep  and  stabbed  it's 
sword  into  the  port  side  of 
the  dory,  an'  it  come  out  on 
the  other  side.  There  was 
a  consid'ble  flippin',  flap- 
pin'  and  floppin',  but  the 
fish  was  held  as  tight  as 
a  cork  in  a  bottle.  The 
dory  pooty  nearly  swamp- 
ed, but  I  sawed  the  sword 
off  on  either  side  of  the 
dory  and  I'll  be  jiggered  if 
the  dory  aint  jest  as  good 
as  ever,  with  the  fish  bone 
in  her  as  tight  as  a  cork." 

"I've  fished  for  nigh  onto 
sixty  years,"  observed 
Skipper  Ephe  Miller,  "and 
yit  there's  fish  in  the  ocean 
I  never  saw.  You've  all 
noticed,  that  able-lookin' 
yacht  down  off  the  Long 
Wharf  for  the  past  few 
days  —  not  Mr.  Webb's 
yacht,  but  the  one  to  the 
north." 

"I  cal'late  we've  all  seen 
her,"  replied  Gideon. 

"Well,  it's  owned  by  a 
professor  chap  from  Har- 
vud  College.  Las'  Sat-day 
he  had  me  out  with  him 
sailin'.  I  tell  you  what,  for 
a  professor,  he's  got  quite 
a  headpiece.  You  should 
see  him  handle  his  yacht 
in  a  stiff  squall.  There 
aint  a  man  on  this  bench 
could  hev  done  it  better. 
Professors  gen'rly  are 
away  up  in  G  consarnin' 
things  that  don't  amount 
to  shucks,  but  they  don't 
know  as  much  about  sailin' 
as  a  blame  farmer,  but  this 
chap  was  extry  well  posted 
on  sailin'  and  other  useful 
things.  Now  Skipper  Gib- 
bons was  jes'  tellin'  us  here 
about  that  creetur  at  Bay 
of  Islands  with  the  big 
mouth.  Well,  this  profes- 
sor was  tellin'  me  of  a 
black  fish — not  a  big  fish 
— with  a  body  like  that  of 
a  fat  eel,  and  the  queer 
thing  about  that  fish  is  that 
there  is  not  the  leastest 
sign  of  a  mouth,  'cept  a 
tiny  little  hole  that  you  could  make  by 
stickin'  the  point  of  a  pin  there." 

"How  does  the  gol-darned  thing  eat?" 
asked  Gideon. 

"Seems  'though  he's  kind  of  a  big  leech 
and  'tatches  hisself  to  the  bodies  of  flesh- 
ier fish  like  halibut,  and  by  suckin'  and 
borin'  he  works  right  into  their  bodies. 
You  can  jest  imagine  how  a  big  fat  hali- 
but would  feel  with  one  of  them  things 
suckin'  his  insides." 

"It  sounds  more  like  one  of  them  gol 
darned  Trusts  than  a  fish,"  said  Gideon. 
"I  cal'late  the  professor  was  tryin'  what 
they  call  a  figger  of  speech." 

"Figger  of  speech!  The  professor 
showed  me  the  photygraph  of  the  fish. 
Can  you  photygraph  a  figger  of  speech? 


I  just  fergit  all  he  said  about  this  fish,  but 
I've  given  you  the  heft  of  it.  He  also  told 
me  that  they're  fish  down  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea  without  any  eyes." 

'TpHE  others  on  the  bench  said  nothing, 
-'■     but  were  politely  incredulous. 

"Yas,  siree,  he  told  me  that,"  declared 
Ephe. 

"Well,  I  cal'late  that's  a  grain  duber- 
ous,"  said  Gideon.  "My  objection  to  these 
science  folks  is  that  they  think  they  can 
lay  out  everything  by  compass  and  rule 
and  you  must  alius  foller  their  jedgment. 
They're  hell-bent  on  thee'rizen,  an'  keep- 
in'  to  thee'ries  of  their  own,  even  when 
these  thee-ries  butt  agin  the  facts.  I 
rec'lect  the  case  of  Caesar  Tynes,  colored 


cook  of  the  'Susan  B.  D.'  He  bought  a 
cottage  down  at  Dead  Man's  Cove,  and  got 
it  dirt  cheap  because  it  was  ha'nted.  The 
fust  night  he  slep'  there  he  woke  up  about 
midnight,  and,  ef  he  did,  there  was  a  tall 
figger  in  white  a  standin'  at  the  foot  of  his 
bed.  Cassar  yelled  and  jumped  out  of  bed 
and  rushed  into  the  street.  Nex'  day  one 
of  these  professor  chaps  met  Caesar  and 
laft'  at  his  story. 

"  'There  aint  no  sech  things  as  ghosts,' 
said  the  professor,  'my  the'ry  is  that  what 
you  saw  was  your  wife,  or  one  of  the 
okkypants  of  the  cottage,  in  a  night-gown.' 

"  'Yer  the'ry  butts  right  agin  the  plain 
fac',"  savs  Caesar,  "for  the  plain  fac'  is 
Continued  on  page  63 


His  left  arm 
hung  at  his 
side  and  his 
right  dangled 
an  imaginary 
monocle.  .  . 
The  incam- 
ated  spirit 
of  England's 
contemptible 
little  army. 


Illustrated 

by 

Lome  K. 

STnith. 


The  Traditions  of  the  Hon.  Algernon 


IT  was  the 
fourteenth 
of   August 
in    the    year 

TuS. '""'"'  ^"'    By  ARTHUR  BEVERLEY  BAXTER 

Several  of  England's 


^_^  that    boasted 

How  He  Lived  for  Them — and  Died  for  Them    ehaTe^geS 

the  records  of 
antiquity.  It  is  rather 
thought  in  the  best 
circles  that  Eden  was 
originally  part  of  the 
FitzGuflf  estates. 

That  young  gentleman  crossed  one  knee 
over  the  other,  put  dovi^n  his  cigarette,  ad- 
justed a  monocle  —  and  read  the  tele- 
gram. 

"Any  reply,  sir?" 

"Ah — er — no,"  drawled  the  pride  of  the 
FitzGuffs.  "But  you  might  telephone  my 
man  and  tell  him  to  bring  the  large  car." 
It  is  difficult  to  indicate  how  he  said 
"my  man."  It  sounded  like  "mi-mawn." 
However,  the  really  correct,  FitzGuffian 


most    titled,    most 
bored,  and  most  idle  young  men  sat,  smok- 
ing cigarettes  in  the  lounge  room  of  the 

B ,  which  any  one,  who  is  any  one,  in 

London,  can  tell  you  is  the  most  fashion- 
able club  in  fashiondom.  The  young 
gentlemen  were  resting  after  the  task  of 
having  partaken  of  dinner.  One  or  two 
had  retired  to  the  billiard  room,  but  the 
lounge  room  held  the  very  Elite  of  the 
Elite.    If  a  bomb  had  exploded  under  that 

room  in  the  B ,   the  nut  of   English 

society  would  have  lost  its  very  kernel.    It 


is  one  thing  to  be  a  peer  of  the  realm;  it 
it  quite  another  thing  to  be  a  member  of 
the  B . 

The  serenity  of  the  scene  was  broken  by 
the  entrance  of  a  page — the  most  silent, 
suave  and  intelligent  page  in  livery.  He 
could  hand  a  cane  to  an  Earl  or  a  hat  to 
a  Duke  and  by  his  manner  indicate  to  a 
nicety  the  exact  social  differences  in  the 
titles. 

He  handed  a  telegram  to  the  Honorable 
Algernon   FitzGuff,  a  scion  of  a  House 
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pronunciation  is  a  process  of  generations. 

"Thank  you,  sir."  The  page  of  per- 
fection vanished  silently,  unobtrusively. 

The  arrival  of  a  telegram  would  arouse 
the  curiosity  of  any  one  but  a  member  of 
an  English  Club.  The  Honorable  Alger- 
non resumed  his  cigarette,  his  companions 
continued  to  stare  at  the  ceiling,  the  B— - — 
resumed  its  normal  aspect.  Its  serenity 
was  too  solidly  founded  to  be  disturbed,  as 
it  were,  by  the  mere  turning  of  a  Page. 

A  HALF  hour  passed. 
"I  say,  FitzGuff."     A  listless  voice 
floated  across  the  room.     "What  do  you 
say  to  a  theatre?" 

A  motor  horn  was  heard  in  the  street. 

"Sorry,  deah  boy,"  drawled  the  Honor- 
able Algernon.  "There's  my  car." 

He  rose  to  his  feet.  He  lit  another 
cigarette. 

"Then  you  don't  want  to  do  a  theatre?" 
This  time  the  Earl  of  Fotheringham  was 
speaking. 

"I'm  frightfully  sorry,  you  chaps,"  said 
the  Honorable  one,  "but  my  regiment  has 
been  ordered  to  France." 

"Right  you  are,"  said  the  Earl.  "Then 
we'll  postpone  it  until  you  come  back." 

"Or  have  it  in  the  Royal  Opera  in  Ber- 
lin," said  the  son  of  the  FitzGuflfs, 
stretching  his  arms  lazily. 

"Good  enough,  dear  boy,"  said  the  Earl. 

"So  long,  you  fellows,"  said  the  Honor- 
able Algernon. 

WHEN  Julius  Caesar  invaded  Britain, 
he  sent  a  cordial  invitation  to  all 
the  British  chieftains  to  meet  him  at  a 
certain  hour  and  in  a  certain  place,  where 
they  would  go  through  the  pleasant  little 
function  of  swearing  allegiance  to  him. 
All  the  chieftains  assembled  but  one  who 
not  only  refused  Caesar's  behest,  but  stove 
4n  the  head  of  the  messenger  with  a  blow 
of  his  battle-axe. 

Caesar  was  annoyed.  {Caesar  erat  an- 
noribus.)  He  sent  another  messenger 
with  a  second  cordial  invitation.  Grasp- 
ing his  battle-axe  in  his  mighty  right  arm, 
the  chieftain  hurled  defiance  in  the  mes- 
senger's teeth.  It  was  a  labor  of  con- 
siderable magnitude  to  assemble  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  messenger. 

Caesar  was  furious.  (Caesar  erat  furi- 
ogus.)  He  inquired  the  name  of  this  ill- 
mannered  churl  and  was  informed  by  the 
Britons  that  it  was  no  other  than  Guff. 
Caesar  was  not  impressed.  Social  promi- 
nence is  largely  geographical  and  the 
Roman  social  columns  had  never  chron- 
icled the  doings  of  a  Guff.  He  did  not 
even  know  that  it  was  polite  gossip  in 
British  Best  Circles  that  Boadicea  had 
once  had  an  affair  with  a  Guff.  Caesar 
took  himself  seriously  but  denied  the  right 
to  all  others. 

He  was  determined  that  nothing  should 
stand  between  him  and  the  object  of  his 
hospitality.  He,  therefore,  detailed  a 
thousand  messengers  to  bid  Guff  to  his 
presence  and  intimated  that  any  of  the 
one  thousand  who  returned  Guffless  would 
have  their  heads  removed  as  a  sign  of  his 
Imperial  displeasure. 

After  arguing  the  point  with  the  British 
Chieftain,  the  six  hundred  and  forty  min- 
Jons  of  Csesar  who  survived  the  debate. 


bore  him  to  the  Roman  Emperor's  pre- 
sence. 

There  was  a  tense  silence  as  the  Briton 
faced  the  conqueror  of  the  world. 

"I  shall  never  swear  allegiance  to  you," 
he  said,  ponderously.  "There  is  a  tradi- 
tion in  my  family  that  a  Guff  can  never 
swear  an  allegiance  to  one  of  Social  In- 
feriority." 

"Homo  est  asinus,"  said  Caesar.  "The 
man  is  an  ass.  I  wish  to  have  him  re- 
moved and  beheaded  at  once." 

His  wish  was  a  command.  They  re- 
moved the  British  Chieftain,  decapitated 
him  and  returned  his  remains  to  his  weep- 
ing and  faithful  followers. 

Sadly  they  buried  him  and  placed  an 
epitaph  over  his  grave.  They  did  not 
understand  Latin,  but  they  felt  that  an 
inscription  in  a  foreign  tongue  was  dis- 
tinctly impressive,  so  they  wrote  over  his 
grave — 

HOMO  EST  ASINUS. 

WARREN  FITZGUFF  (the  family 
name  had  been  dignified  by  the  Nor- 
man prefix  at  the  insistent  request  of 
Lady  FitzGuff)  the  Lord  of  Affix  and 
Effix,  was  asked  by  William  the  Con- 
queror, in  the  year  1067,  to  dine  with  him. 
Lord  FitzGuff  made  the  mistake  of  reply- 
ing that  he  appreciated  the  honor  done 
to  him  but  could  not  accept  it  as  there  was 
a  tradition  in  the  FitzGuff  family  that  a 
FitzGuff  only  dined  with  persons  of  com- 
parative honesty. 

"L'homme  est  un  fou,"  said  William. 
"The  man  is  a  fool.  Let  my  archers 
have  him  for  target  practice." 

His  followers  buried  him  that  night. 
With  aching  hearts  and  trembling  hands 
they  wrote  his  epitaph : 

L'HOMME  EST  UN  FOU. 

There  was  a  tradition  in  the  FitzGuff 
family  that  epitaphs  should  always  be  in  a 
foreign  language. 

BY  the  time  the  Honorable  Algernon 
FitzGuff  arrived  in  this  vale  of  tears 
on  the  seventeenth  of  October,  eighteen 
hundred  and  eighty-one,  there  were  suffi- 
cient traditions  in  his  family  to  preclude 
almost  any  necessity  for  thought  on  his 
part.  No  matter  what  emergency  might 
arise — a  tradition  showed  him  the  solu- 
tion. Should  he  wander  from  the  path 
of  destiny — a  family  custom  pointed  his 
proper  course.  It  never  occurred  to  a 
FitzGuff  to  alter  a  tradition.  The  course 
of  time  meant  nothing  to  them.  The  only 
difference  between  the  FitzGuff  of  the 
twentieth  century  and  the  Guff  of  Caesar's 
time  was  that  the  latter  had  not  enjoyed 
the  refining  influence  of  a  monocle. 

Algernon  was  the  second  son  and.  true 
to  the  family  custom,  he  was  sent  to 
Eton  at  an  early  age,  where,  following  the 
example  of  his  ancestors,  he  was  distin- 
guished only  by  his  utter  lack  of  distinc- 
tion. 

One  time  he  played  on  the  Rugby  eleven 
against  Harrow.  He  was  lithe  and  fast, 
and  once,  catching  the  ball  at  his  own  goal 
line,  he  sped  for  the  opposing  line,  eluding 
player  after  player  until  only  the  Harrow 
Captain  stood  between  him  and  his  goal. 
Crouched  like  a  tiger  the  Harrowite 
awaited  the  onslaught  of  the  Eton  full 
back  and  then  leaped  forward  like  a  bat- 


tering ram.  FitzGuff  tried  to  evade  him 
by  hurdling  the  tackle,  but  failed  by  an 
inch  and  was  hurled  to  the  ground.  For  a 
minute  he  lay  stunned,  then  rising  pain- 
fully, staggered  to  his  place  behind  the 
scrimmage. 

"Can  you  last  it  out?"  It  was  the  Eton 
Captain. 

FitzGuff  nodded. 

"Damn  good  run,"  muttered  the  Cap- 
tain; and  gave  the  signal  for  the  play. 

The  Harrow  line  held  and  again  and 
again  the  Eton  team  hurled  itself  against 
their  heavier  opponents,  but  without  suc- 
cess until  with  a  minute  to  go,  FitzGuff 
kicked  high  into  the  air.  There  was  a 
muff — a  struggle — and  the  Eton  Captain 
emerged  with  the  ball  and  victory. 

A  moment  later  the  referee's  whistle 
blew.  Algernon  heard  it — glanced  mutely 
at  his  captain  and  collapsed  in  a  heap. 

They  carried  him  to  the  dressing  room 
where  a  physician  was  hastily  summoned. 

"Good  Heavens,"  said  that  dignitary, 
"this  boy  has  three  ribs  broken." 

Algernon  opened  his  eyes  and  nodded ■ 
weakly  to  his  captain,  who  acknowledged 
the  nod  with  a  hearty  English  oath. 

"What  the  devil  do  you  mean,"  he 
growled,  "by  not  leaving  the  field  when 
you  are  hurt?" 

Algernon  tried  to  speak,  but  the  pain 
was  almost  unbearable.  He  gripped  his 
hands  and  a  cold  sweat  came  over  his 
brow. 

"Tradition — family,"  he  said  slowly  and 
painfully,  "a  FitzGuflf  plays — game  to — 
finish." 

"Swank!"  said  Jones,  minor,  who  always 
thought  in  monosyllables;  but  it  was  lost 
on  the  Honorable  Algernon,  who  had 
fainted  in  real  earnest. 

A  FTER  Eton  a  FitzGuflf  immersed  him- 
•^*-  self  in  the  aristocratically  intellec- 
tual surroundings  of  Oxford,  from  which 
seat  of  learning  he  emerged  with  a  proper 
contempt  for  all  commoners  and  a  suffi- 
ciently polished  veneer  as  to  leave  him  im- 
pervious to  the  mental  shafts  of  socialistic 
vulgarians.  If  he  were  the  eldest  son,  he 
lived  at  home,  took  his  seat  in  the  upper 
chamber,  and  remained  until  his  death,  a 
contented  nobleman  whose  greatest  cares 
were  his  hounds  and  the  least  of  his  wor- 
ries— his  children.  Not  that  he  was  an 
unkind  parent — he  merely  felt  that  his 
children  did  not  belong  to  him.  They 
were  branches  of  a  time-honored  oak  and 
absorbed  their  nourishment  from  the  roots 
that  had  been  planted  in  prehistoric  sod. 
His  duties  at  most  towards  the.se  branches, 
was  that  of  a  pruner — he  felt  that  they 
should  be  trimmed  to  an  absolute  uniform- 
ity. A  FitzGuff  should  resemble  nothing 
so  much  as  a  FitzGuff. 

The  second  son  was  given  an  allowance 
and  a  commission  in  the  guards. 

The  third  son  was  bestowed  upon  the 
navy. 

The  fourth  son,  if  such  an  unnecessary 
addition  to  the  tree  appeared,  was  trained 
for  the  Established  Church  of  England; 
which  it  was  felt  was  sufficiently  honey- 
combed with  traditions  as  to  render  it 
highly  improbable  that  a  FitzGuff  would 
receive  any  bad  influences  from  the  cleri- 
cal contact. 

Once  there  was  a  fifth  son.  There  had 
never  been  a  fifth  son  before.     He  was 
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without  precedent.  He  disgraced  all  the 
FitzGuffs  of  the  past  and  the  future  by 
becoming  an  author. 

Algernon  was  the  second  son  and, 
meekly  pocketing  his  allowance  reported 
to  his  regiment,  joined  the  B and  be- 
came a  perfect  type  of  well-born  aristo- 
crat. He  rode  well,  was  a  deadly  shot  at 
billiards  and  never  uttered  an  original 
idea  on  any  thing.  His  life  was  as  tran- 
quil as  a  mud  puddle  on  an  August  after- 
noon. His  regimental  duties  were  light, 
his  social  life  did  not  fatigue  him,  men- 
tally, and  his  allowance,  if  not  large,  was 
quite  adequate.  He  was  thoroughly  satis- 
fied. If  he  had  had  his  choice  as  to  his 
birth  he  would  have  been  a  FitzGuff. 

AT  twenty-six  years  of  age  he  followed 
the  example  of  a  dozen  military  an- 
cestors and  made  a  foolish  marriage.  She 
was  a  musical  comedy  actress — not  a  star, 
not  particularly  beautiful,  but  possessed 
of  sufficient  charm  to  fascinate  the  Hon- 
orable Algernon,  who  married  her  for  the 
very  good  reason  that  she  infatuated  him. 
She  married  him  because  she  thought  he 
had  money.  Being  an  actress  she  should 
have  known  that  appearances  are  mis- 
leading— being  a  lieutenant  in  the  Guards 
plays  the  very  deuce  with  an  allowance. 

At  the  end  of  eight  months  the  woman 
left  Algernon  and  for  three  years  he  re- 
ceived no  word  from  her  though  covert 
rumors  reached  his  ears  that  she  was  in 
Paris — had  caused  a  duel  between  two 
Cabinet  Ministers  and  had  figured  notori- 
ously in  a  most  unpleasant  divorce  case. 

Algernon  explained  nothing  to  his 
family  nor  to  his  friends.  He  had 
married  and  he  no  longer  lived  with 
his  wife.  Aristocratic  London  was 
much  too  polite  to  ask  any  questions 
and  Plebeian  London  did  not  know  any- 
thing about  it.  One  day  Algernon  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Paris.  It  was  badly 
written  and  stated  simply  that  she  was 
dying — would  he  come? 

Telling  his  valet  that  he  would  return 
shortly,  he  went  to  Paris  and  found  her 
in  an  obscure  hotel,  attended  only  by  a 
sallow,  emaciated  little  cure. 

The  Englishman  slowly  crossed  the 
room  to  the  bedside  and  looked  into  the 
sickness-stricken  face.  A  look  of  fright- 
ened supplication  came  over  the  woman.  , 
Truly  the  comedy  of  midnight  is  the 
tragedy  of  noon. 

Algernon  tried  to  speak,  but  his  tongue 
seemed  powerless  to  form  the  words. 
Something  in  her  attitude  must  have  made 
him  do  it.  He  leaned  over  and  gently 
patted  her  shoulder  as  he  might  have 
stroked  a  favorite  hound.  As  though  his 
touch  held  magic  in  it  the  agony  left  her 
face  like  clouds  dispersing  before  the  ad- 
vent of  the  sun,  and  in  its  place  an  al- 
most celestial  restfulness  lit  her  features 
in  a  gentle  glow. 

Two  days  later  a  funeral  cortege  passed 
through  the  squalid  wretchedness  of  the 
Faubourg  St.  Antoine.  But  one  car- 
riage followed  the  coffin  and  in  its  covered 
interior  sat  a  cure  and  a  well-dressed 
Englishman.  With  pious  curiosity  the 
laborers  and  denizens  of  the  streets  un- 
covered their  heads  and  glanced  curiously 
into  the  recesses  of  the  cab.  The  cure's 
face,  long  used  to  such  scenes,  told  noth- 
ing, and  the  other  man  was  English — of 


a  race  that  never  shows  its  feelings  in  its 
face.  The  ill-kempt  watchers  shrugged 
their  shoulders  and  the  cortege  pursued 
its  winding,  wretched  way  until  it  reached 
a  cemetery. 

They  buried  her;  the  Englishman  and 
the  cure  standing  bareheaded  in  a  driz- 
zling rain,  beside  the  open  grave. 

The  following  day,  Algernon  reached 
London. 

"Let  me  have  a  black  suit,"  he  said  to 
his  valet,  "and  see  that  mourning  (pands 
are  placed  upon  all  my  clothes." 

"I  am  sorry,  sir."  The  valet  poured  him 
a  brandy  and  soda.  "Someone  in  the 
family  dead,  sir?"  He  paused  with  sjTn- 
pathetic  deference  in  his  poise. 

"My  wife,"  said  Algernon  briefly. 

The  servant  started.  As  befitted  a  con- 
fidential valet  he  had  made  himself  ac- 
quainted with  most  of  the  rumors  concern- 
ing his  late  mistress.  His  master  stared 
at  him  for  a  moment  and  saw  the  ques- 
tions in  his  face.  He  disliked  discussing 
personal  matters  with  any  one,  but  was 
naturally  on  a  more  communicative  basis 
with  his  valet  than  his  friends. 

"There  is  a  tradition  in  my  family,"  he 
said  with  a  quiet  simplicity,  "that  a  Fitz- 
Guff always  treats  a  woman  with  respect 
— because  she  is  a  woman." 

The  valet  bowed. 

"Very  good,  sir.  Is  there  anything  else, 
sir?" 

"Yes,"  Algernon  sipped  the  brandy  and 
soda,  "oblige  me  by  never  mentioning  my 
wife  to  me  again." 

'  I  *HE  first  faint  glimmer  of  grey  in  the 
-*■  East  was  struggling  feebly  through 
the  immensity  of  darkness,  when  the  ad- 
vance of  the   N Guards   of   London 

came  to  a  halt.  The  men  sat  erect  in  their 
saddles,  silent,  but  expectant.  Half  of 
their  comrades  had  fallen  in  the  ill-fated 
charge  of  the  day  before — their  Colonel, 
four  Captains  and  seven  Lieutenants  with 
them — and  their  fingers  trembled  with 
restless  revengefulness  as  they  curbed 
their  restive  horses  and  peered  into  the 
gloom  ahead. 

At  their  head  sat  the  Ma'or,  grim  and 
warworn,  the  veteran  of  a  dozen  battles. 
Beside  him,  second-in-command,  there  was 
a  fair-haired  smooth-cheeked  Lieutenant 
who  stroked  a  delicate  moustache  as  though 
in  languorous  indifference  to  the  sound  of 
the  guns  which  were  beginning  to  thunder 
their  ominous  warning  to  the  German 
ranks.  He  was  astride  a  splendid  charger 
that  pawed  the  ground  in  protest  to  his 
master's  reverie  and  whinnied  his  desire 
for  action. 

"'Ee's  a  blinkin'  nut,  'ee  is,"  said  trooper 
Bloggs  in  profound  disgust,  "now  I  arsks 
yez  as  white  man  to  white  man — wot  does 
'ee  know  about  fightink?" 

His  companion  spat  in  eloquent  disap- 
probation. 

"Nut  is  'ee?  Just  you  wait.  Won't  he 
give  the  Germans  wot  for?  Oh,  no,  not 
'arf !  If  you  wants  all  the  'ell  that's  com- 
ing to  yez — just  stick  to  Algy  FitzGuff!" 

The  object  of  their  discussion  wheeled 
about  and  brought  his  horse  to  a  stand- 
still just  opposite  them. 

"I  say,  Fairfax,"  he  drawled,  speaking 
to  a  subaltern  who  listened  with  expectant 
eagerness,  "you  couldn't  oblige  me  with  a 
cigarette  could  you?" 


The  subaltern  held  the  light  for  him. 

"Are  we  going  to  charge,  sir?"  his  voice 
trembled  slightly. 

"Ye-es,  it  looks  like  it,"  FitzGuff  blew 
a  delicate  cloud  of  smoke  from  between 
his  lips  in  evident  enjoyment  of  its  sooth- 
ing fragrance.  "The  idea  is  to-er-relieve 
the  guns,  don't  you  know,  and  give  them 
a  chance  to  fall  back  while  we  are — ah- 
discussing  matters  of  mutual  interest 
with  the  members  of  the  opposition." 

A  command  rang  out  in  the  rasping 
voice  of  the  major.  The  Honorable  Alger- 
non rode  to  his  side.  The  regiment  ad- 
vanced at  a  slow  trot  until  they  made  con- 
nections with  the  main  body  of  the  bri- 
gade. They  were  hidden  by  a  rise  in  the 
ground  that  screened  the  plains  beyond 
where  the  German  artillery  was  begin- 
ning to  thunder  in  answer  whilst  their 
infantry  formed  up  in  close  formation  to 
advance. 

"Halt!"      The   advance   of   the   N 

Guards  came  to  an  end. 

Trooper  Bloggs  leaned  over  to  his  com- 
panion. 

"Did  you  'ear  'im  arsk  for  a  cigarette?" 

"I  did.  Wot  of  it,  I  arsks  yez,  wot  of 
it?" 

"'Ee's  a  blinkin'  nut,  'ee  is — a  blinkin' 
nut.' 

His  companion  spat. 

"You  wait,"  said  he. 

With  faces  tense  with  eagerness  the  re- 
giment waited  silently  for  the  command 
— a  muttered  oath,  a  mumbled  prayer, 
here  and  there  a  reckless  jest — but  mostly 
silence,  awesome  silence.  They  had  grim 
business  ahead,  these  men.  On  them  de- 
pended the  safety  of  the  guns — on  the 
guns  devolved  the  safety  of  the  army. 
Should  they  fail,  but — that  could  not,  must 
not  happen. 

A  HOARSE  command  rang  out  on  the 
-^*-  morning  air  and  at  a  trot  the  regi- 
ment moved  forward  once  more — to  each 
side  of  them  like  phantom  spirits  in  the 
early  morning  mist  squadron  after  squad- 
ron of  English  cavalry. 

The  crest  of  the  hill!  A  minute's  pause 
— it  seemed  an  hour.  Would  the  signal 
never  come — would  it  never  come? 

AT  LAST! 

The  major  rose  in  his  stirrups  and  his 
sword  gleamed  in  the  morning  sunlight 
that  suddenly  flooded  the  earth. 

"Forward — charge!"  he  shrieked  and 
drove  spurs  into  his  horse.  As  if  Bedlam 
had  been  let  loose,  a  prolonged,  pulsating 
shout  broke  from  the  men  as  they  wheeled 
to  the  left  and  felt  the  feverish  exultation 
of  their  plunging  steeds  released  at  last 
from  their  restraint,  as  they  followed 
their  commander.  Faster  and  faster  the 
horses  tore  down  the  hill,  and  cursing, 
praying,  shouting,  their  riders  urged  them 
on  while  the  German  shells  burst  in  their 
midst  and  countless  bullets  swept  through 
the  ranks  with  merciless  carnage  in  their 
wake.  Grizzled  veterans  and  smooth- 
cheeked  youths  in  scores  and  hundreds 
crashed  with  their  steeds  to  the  ground,  to 
death  and  mutilation,  but  every  second 
brought  them  nearer  to  the  faltering  Ger- 
man ranks  that  glazed  with  horror- 
stricken  eyes  at  the  human  avalanche  be- 
fore them. 

Continued  on  page  75. 
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CHAPTER  \.— Continued. 

FEINTING,  he  made  a  first  swift  try 
for  the  hand  which  held  the  knife. 
He  did  not  get  it.  And  only  by 
dropping  knee-down  did  he  escape  it  on 
the  come-back. 

There  was  a  yell  of  delight,  and  other 
knives  began  to  show  themselves. 

"Will  you  stop,  you  fool?"  the  Doctor 
cried  again.  Willings,  too,  tried  to  halt 
him. 

But  Virgilio's  Sicilian  eyes  were  blazing 
now.  And  he  twisted  away  from  them.  "I 
will  get  her!    The  roba — the  baggage!" 


And,  catching  up  an  empty  basket,  he 
ran  at  her  with  it. 

He  used  it  almost  exactly  as  the  Roman 
retiarius  used  his  entangling  net.  In  half 
a  minute  he  had  caught  the  blow  as  he 
wanted  it.  The  knife  went  through,  stuck, 
and  amid  cries  of  anger,  Virgilio  was 
about  to  make  his  victory  good  when  some 
one  threw  the  girl  a  second  knife. 

It  was  all  that  was  needed — in  every 
way.  The  Doctor  lumped  forward  only  in 
time.  He  saved  Virgilio.  But  the  blade 
doubled  back  and  cut  the  buttons  from  his 
sleeve.  Next  moment,  too,  a  hairy  hand 
was  jerking  him  away.  And,  from  behind, 
some  one  was  jumping  upon  Willings.  He 
tried  to  cover  D.  Hope  with  one  arm  while 
with  the  other  he  reached  for  his  auto- 


matic. Anything  might  have  followed 
then. 

But  the  thing  that  did  follow  was  the 
one  thing  that  no  one  could  have  looked 
for. 

The  first  note  of  it  came  from  Virgilio, 
himself.  He  had  managed  somehow  to  get 
possession  of  Maddalina's  second  knife. 
And  he  was  trying  to  pinion  her  upon  the 
floor,  when  with  a  sudden  yell  he  scram- 
bled to  his  feet  again. 

"II  malocchio!"  he  cried,  goggling  at 
her.     "II  malocchio !" 

And  in  a  moment,  with  a  horrified  urge 
forward,  and  a  wild  surging  back  again 
—"II  malocchio!  II  malocchio!"  all  the 
rest  of  them  began  to  cry! 
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SYNOPSIS    OF    PREVIOUS    INSTALMENTS 


Judge  Bishop  and  Dr.  Laneham  are  summoned  to  the 
fashionable  duplex  apartments  of  Mrs.  Hansi  Fisher,  a 
wealthy  society  woman,  who  is  interested  in  welfare  work 
to  the  extent  of  employing  prison-gate  help.  They  are  ad- 
mitted by  Jimmy,  the  man-servant,  who  shows  signs  of 
alarm,  but  no  one  comes  to  receive  them.  After  waiting  for 
some  time  they  start  to  investigate  and  find  that  the  lower 
apartments  are  deserted,  the  servants  having  suddenly  left. 
The  two  men  then  try  to  break  into  the  rooms  of  Mrs.  Fisher 
above,  but  the  three  doors  leading  off  the  corridor  are  locked 
in  turn  as  they  try  to  get  in.  They  hear  voices  and  a  strange 
knocking  inside,  but  when  a  door  is  broken  down  they  find 
nothing  in  the  apartments — but  the  body  of  Mrs.  Fisher, 
who  has  been  dead  two  hours.  There  is  absolutely  no  door 
or  window  by  which  an  escape  could  have  been  made.  The 
police  suspect  a  young  settlement  worker  named  Willings, 
who  had  been  at  the  apartment  a  short  time  before  to  secure 
a  contribution  from  Mrs.  Fisher;  and  to  clear  him.  Dr. 
Laneham,  who  is  a  noted  psychoanalyst,  decides  to  investi- 


gate the  crime.  He  is  handicapped  by  the  police,  but  finds 
a  charred  part  of  a  magazine,  in  Mr.  Fisher's  apartment, 
which  he  believes  m,ay  prove  an  attempt  to  destroy  evidence. 
Willings  and  a  young  woTnan,  Daphne  Hope,  a  fellow-worker 
at  the  settlement,  in  the  meantime,  locate  Jimmy  and  cap- 
ture him  after  an  exciting  automobile  chase.  Jimmy  tells 
his  story  to  the  effect  that  he  had  found  the  body  of  Mrs. 
Fisher  near  the  swimming  pool.  There  was  no  one  in  the 
apartment  but,  before  he  could  summon  help,  the  body  was 
secretly  moved  to  the  couch.  This  was  before  the  arrival  of 
Laneham  and  Bishop.  It  has  been  given  out  in  the  papers 
that  Mrs.  Fisher's  valuable  pearls  are  still  in  a  secret  safe 
in  the  apartments,  and  the  following  night  some  one  enters 
the  apartments  in  an  effort  to  locate  the  safe,  eluding  the 
guards  placed  all  over  the  building.  Maddalina,  Mrs. 
Fisher's  maid,  is  located  in  the  Italian  quarters  and  an 
effort  made  to  get  her  to  Dr.  Laneham's  home  by  sending  a 
medical  health  officer  after  her. 


WHAT  did  it  mean?  Willings  and  D. 
Hope  only  knew  that  no  longer  was 
any  one  troubling  them,  that  the  Doctor 
was  pushing  through  to  Maddalina's  aid, 
that  as  she  lay  there  gasping,  her  body 
had  begun  to  arch,  her  jaws  to  set,  and 
her  eyeballs  to  turn  terrifyingly  back- 
wards. But  none  of  her  own  people  had 
stopped  to  help  her.  "Nom'  de  dio!— Ma- 
donna!" they  yelled.  And,  Virgilio  lead- 
ing, they  fought  for  the  nearest  way  to 
the  street  and  daylight. 

And  the  meaning  of  it  all  was  this :  "II 
malocchio"  is  Sicilian  for  "the  evil  eye." 
And,  while  any  "evil  eye"  is  bad  enough, 
no  Sicilian  not  prepared  for  death  itself 
will  stay  to  face  the  awful  "evil  eye"  of 
epilepsy! 

Meanwhile  the  Doctor  had  continued  to 
give  a  little  first  aid. 

"Oh,  I  don't  know  what  they're  running 
for!"  he  said  jerkily,  and  a  little  hysteri- 
cally. "But  she's  all  right.  Don't  you 
worry  about  her  a  little  bit.  It'll  only 
take  some  of  the  demon  out  of  her.  More 
than  that — if  anything  could  be  better 
for  what  I  have  ahead — !  But,  come,  we 
must  get  her  out." 

Already,  too,  one  might  have  thought 
that  she  had  only  fainted.  And  he  mo- 
tioned to  Willings  to  take  her  by  the 
shoulders. 

The  ambulance  driver  was  waiting  for 
them  at  the  sidewalk.  Two  minutes  more 
and  they  had  her  inside.  And  in  another 
two  minutes  they  were  on  their  way  up- 
town. 

■\7" IRGILIO  was  nowhere  in  sight.  But 
^  Laneham  manifested  no  concern  for 
him.  Again  he  began  to  work  over  the 
girl.  A  bit  of  soiled,  much-folded  paper 
dropped  from  her  dress  front.  It  was  a 
letter,  a  love  letter.  And  he  ceased  his 
professional  intentions,  and  used  his  Ita- 
lian to  decipher  it  as  they  rode.  It  as- 
sured Maddalina  that  now,  without  doubt, 
the  writer's  passion  would  endure  for- 
ever; and  that  she  should  have  two  of 
them — whatever  they  might  be — for  her- 
self, alone. 


"All  right!"  he  said.  "We'll  file  that 
for  future  reference.  And,  Willings,  as 
soon  as  we  make  the  house,  I  want  you  to 
help  me  upstairs  with  her,  and  to  the 
library.  I've  made  my  preparations 
there." 

"Preparations?" 

"I'll  explain  in  a  moment." 

The  car  swung  in  and  stopped.  And 
Willings  could  only  give  him  the  help  he 
needed  in  silence. 

On  the  stairs,  too,  Laneham  spoke 
quickly  to  Jacobs. 

"That  kettle  and  the  boiling  water — 
and  the  envelope  and  paper!" 

And  it  was  only  then,  indeed,  that  they 
realized  that  the  Judge  had  been  waiting 
for  them. 

Laneham  merely  nodded.  And  as  the 
Judge  rose  from  the  big  reading  chair,  in 
his  turn  the  Doctor  put  Maddalina  into  it, 
and  began  to  prop  her  up  with  pillows. 

"Lanehami,"  Bishop  demanded,  "in  the 
name  of  all  that's  unholy ! — what  are  you 
going  to  do?" 

"What  am  I  going  to  do?  Easy,  now. 
And,  Willings,  will  you  'phone  the  Com- 
missioner that  he  can  send  for  her  at  ten? 
What  am  I  going  to  do?"  His  face  was 
lit  by  a  .sort  of  professional  ruthlessness. 
"I'm  going  to  try  to  obtain  a  little  evi- 
dence by  methods  not  yet  admissible  in 
police  departments  and  courts  of  law: 
which  is  why  I  insisted  on  going  after 
Maddalina  myself.  And  her  present  state 
could  not  be  more  receptive  to  the  busi- 
ness if  I'd  worked  and  planned  to  have  it 
so.  I'm  going  to  try  the  effects  of  a  few 
minutes  of  scientific  hypnotism." 

CHAPTER  XI. 

AN   EXPERIMENT   UPON    MADDALINA,    AND  A 
"SCRITTO." 

XJT  EANWHILE  Jacobs  had  nervously 
-^'•^  brought  in  the  "preparations" — the 
kettle  and  boiling  water,  and  the  envelope 
and  paper. 

The  kettle  was  the  little  copper  kettle 
which  Laneham  had  bought  that  morning, 
the  duplicate  of  the  one  in  Maddalina's 
bathroom.     And  with  it  was  a  gas  tube 


and  ring,  which  he  rapidly  attached  and 
lit  and  set  up  on  a  pipe-stool  at  Madda- 
lina's knee. 

The  envelope  was  practically  a  replica 
of  the  big  blue  envelope  from  which  Mrs. 
Fisher's  bank-notes  had  been  taken.  And 
the  paper  might  have  been  that  bill-sized 
blank  paper  which  had  been  substituted 
for  them.  To  make  the  thing  complete 
the  Doctor  had  drawn  forth  nis  wallet 
and  was  filling  that  big  envelope  with 
genuine  bank-notes  of  his  own,  and  gum- 
ming it  down  on  them. 

Then,  and  then  only,  did  he  turn  to  the 
girl  herself. 

With  long,  broken  sighs,  with  eye-flut- 
terings,  and  troubled  pickings  of  the  fin- 
gers she  had  begun  to  come  to.  He  waited 
for  another  moment,  as  if  watching  the 
effects  of  an  anesthetic,  until,  plainly,  he 
decided  that  the  moment  had  come. 

"Now!"  And,  placing  himself  directly 
in  front  of  her,  he  pressed  her  hands  down 
into  her  lap,  began  tq  smooth  and  palm 
her  temples,  to  draw  her  opening  eyes  to 
his,  and  to  put  her  under  the  modern  en- 
chanter's spell. 

"One  of  the  minor  details  not  yet  ex- 
plained," he  whispered  to  Bishop,  "is 
how,  and  by  whom,  that  substitution  was 
made."  He  slipped  the  big  envelope  into 
Maddalina's  hand.  "Possibly,  as  a  begin- 
ning, she  may  answer  that." 

And,  while  they  looked,  she  had  begun 
to  answer  it. 

TNTO  her  eyes  there  was  coming  akind 
•'■  of  consciousness,  a  kind  of  comprehen- 
sion— and  then  memory.  And  then — it 
halted  their  breathing  to  see  it — with  a 
furtive,  twitching  eagerness  she  was 
stooping  over.  She  was  laying  the  gum- 
med wrapper  paper  of  that  big  envelope 
against  the  now  steaming  kettle  spout. 
She  was  holding  it  there  till  it  was  soft, 
and  opening  it,  and  slipping  Laneham's 
genuine  money  out,  and  thrusting  in  the 
imitation.  Then,  swaying  with  emotion, 
.she  sealed  it  down  again. 

"Gad!"  said  the  Judge. 

"It  isn't  legal  evidence,"  Laneham  re- 
peated.    "But  I  think  it's  tolerably  con- 
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vincing,  and  we  know  now  where  Mrs. 
Fisher's  money  went  to  first.  The  stolen 
bills  were  fifties.  From  a  love  letter  I 
read  a  few  moments  ago,  I  should  say  that 
Maddalina  is  still  waiting  for  two  of  those 
fifties  that  were  promised  to  her.  And 
now  we'll  see  if  we  can  take  another  step." 

He  spoke  to  D.  Hope.  "Will  you  do 
something  to  help?  Come  here  and  stand 
in  front  of  her,  for  just  a  minute?" 

"Oh,  Doctor— I  can't!" 

"For  just  a  minute.  And  it  may  be  the 
one  thing  needed." 

And  when  she  had  let  him  place  her,  he 
turned  to  Maddalina  again. 

"Maddalina,  Maddalina!" 

"Si,  si,  signore." 

"This  is  the  Signora  Fisher.  Do  you 
see  her?     The  Signora  Fisher." 

"Si,  si,  the  Signora." 

"And  she  says  she  doesn't  trust  you  any 
more — ^that  you  are  dishonest — a  bad  girl 
— and  she  must  send  you  away.  Do  you 
understand?  You  are  a  bad  girl — molto 
cattiva — very  bad." 

From  the  first  instant  the  girl's  fierce 
eyes  had  begun  to  change — to  narrow  and 
to  blaze  again. 

"No,  no,  no,  no!" 

"You  have  been  spying — trying  to  find 
where  she  keeps  her  jewels,  her  pearls." 

"No,  no,  no,  no!"  Again  those  furious 
wild-animal  gutterings  seemed  to  choke 
her  throat. 


A  ND,  more  than  that,  by 
-^*-  those  thick,  burstingly 
repeated  "No,  no,  no's"  they 
were  all  alike  horribly  though 
vaguely  reminded  of  some- 
thing. 

"Laneham,"  asked  the 
Judge,  "tell  me — where  have 
we  heard  just  that  before?" 

"I'll  tell  you.  It  was  one  of 
the  things  Mrs.  Deremeaux, 
from  across  the  court,  heard 
in  that  'argument.'  -The  'ar- 
gument' took  place  between 
Mrs.  Fisher  and  Maddalina, 
here.  It  was  then  that  Mrs. 
Fisher  last  saw  Maddalina  be- 
fore her  death.  And  Jimmy 
met  Mrs.  Fi.sher,  as,  white 
and  holding  her  throat,  she 
came  down  from  the  girl's 
room,  after  it.  Well,  perhaps 
we  can  now  bring  out  another 
word  or  two." 

And  once  more  he  went  back 
to  the  girl. 

"Maddalina,"  he  told  her,  "I 
don't  believe  you." 

"Ma,  si,  si!" 

"You  are  plotting  some- 
thing.   I  know  it." 

"No,  no,  no,  Signore!" 

"You  will  not  deny  it  if  I 
bring  in  the  police." 

"Ma,  si^Si—Si!" 

"Si!  —  Si!  —  Si!  —  or 
"See!— See!— See."  Again,  it 
was  merely  that,  the  Italian 
word  for  "yes" — though  rau- 
cous with  fear  and  rage  — 
which  Mrs.  Deremeaux  had 
heard! 

In  part  at  least  the  Doctor 


had  been  able  to  reproduce  that  scene.  And 
if  any  further  confirmation  had  been 
needed,  a  moment  later  Maddalina  herself 
was  supplying  it. 

"Take  care!"  cried  the  Bishop  sud- 
denly; "Daphne!" 

X^  OR,  whatever  the  actual  scne  had  been 
between  Maddalina  and  her  soon-to- 
be  murdered  mistress,  the  virago  was  now 
giving  them  a  horrid  picture  of  the  end  of 
it.  She  had  sprung  at  D.  Hope,  sunk  her 
fingers  into  her  arm,  and  was  making 
attempt  after  attempt  to  reach  her  throat 
and  throttle  her! 

They  pulled  her  off,  and  thrust  the 
shaking,  gibbering  creature  back  into  her 
chair.  But  again — and  it  made  them  sick 
— all  were  thinking  of  the  same  thing; 
upon  the  death-white  arm  of  Mrs.  Fisher, 
too,  there  had  been  the  marks  of  fingers. 

The  Doctor  himself  was  strainedly  and 
exhaustively  wiping  the  perspiration  from 
his  forehead. 

"Can  we  hope  for  anything  else?"  asked 
the  Judge. 

"I  doubt  it.  And  in  any  case  I'll  have 
to  take  her  out  of  the  hypnosis  now.  She 
won't  stand  much  more.  .  .  .  But  first, 
these  little  guarantors  of  peace." 

And  he  snapped  a  pair  of  handcuffs 
upon  her  wrists. 

"Ah-h!  —  Madre  de  dio .'"        That 

wakened  her!  And  it  was  as  if,  in  her 
first  waking  moment,   she  realized  how 


A  clutching  hand  spread  itself  upon  his  mouth, 
whole  weight  fell  upon  him   and   heaved  him.   ou 


fully  she  had  been  made  to  betray  herself. 
For  a  time  all  four  men  were  not  too  many 
to  hold  her  in  her  chair. 

Then,  falling  back  spent  and  flagging, 
she  would  only  and  ceaselessly  deny. 

She  knew  nothing  of  Mrs.  Fisher's 
death,  she  said.  She  had  not  heard  of  it 
till  next  morning  when  she  had  read  of  it 
in  II  Telegrafo.  She  knew  nothing  of  her 
jewels,  her  pearls,  or  of  any  stolen  money. 

Again  the  Doctor  showed  her  that  big 
blue  envelope.  For  an  instant  she  gaped, 
blenching.  But,  next  moment,  again  came 
her  denials.  If  money  had  been  taken  she 
had  never  heard  of  it. 

What,  then,  Lanehanl  asked  her,  was 
the  meaning  of  that  letter  she  had  been 
carrying? 

In  spite  of  herself,  her  hand  went  to  her 
breast  in  one  jerking  catch.  Then,  as 
before,  she  clenched  her  hands,  and  denied 
and  again  denied. 

■p*ROM  the  street  below  there  came  up 
•*■  the  sound  of  a  gong.  The  Doctor 
went  to  the  window.  It  was  a  Headquar- 
ters' patrol  wagon. 

"Oh,  well,"  said  Bishop,  "let  them  have 
her  now.  We'll  get  no  more  from  her  in 
any  case." 

"Possibly  not,"  said  Laneham.  "It 
would  anyway  appear  so." 

Jacobs  came  back  from  the  door.  "Shall 
I  tell  the  oflScers  to  come  up?"  he  asked. 
"Just  a  moment,"  the  Doctor  held  himl 
"It'll  do  no  harm  to  let  her 
know  first,  that  at  any  time 
we  can  talk  to  Jimmy." 
And  he  sent  for  him. 
Before  the  little  butler  en- 
tered, she  had  recognized  his 
step ! 

"A-i-i !"     She  shrieked 

her  recognition.  They  had 
believed  her  physically  spent. 
But  now,  at  the  sight  of  Jim- 
my, such  pure  beast  fury 
seethed  up  in  her  as  she  had 
scarcely  shown  before. 

"Liar!  English  dog!  Dela- 
tor'e  traditore !  Spy  and  trai- 
tor !"  And  next  moment,  while 
she  shook  her  handcuflfs  to- 
gether, she  was  crying  out 
such  things  as,  clearly,  Lane- 
ham himself  had  never  looked 
for. 

"Let  them  ask  their  ques- 
tions of  him,,  too,"  she  scream- 
ed. "Let  them  ask  him,  first 
about  that  scritto — that  writ- 
ing— which  the  Signora  Fish- 
er had  had  them  sign,  and 
that  only  a  few  hours  before 
her  death!  If  it  was  thieves 
who  killed  her — jewel  thieves 
from  Italy  —  let  Jimmy  say 
what  it  —  what  that  writing 
meant! 

"Let  him  tell,  too,  about  a 
certain  quarrelling  they  had 
heard!  Oh,  si,  si,  si!"  she 
went  on.  "He  had  heard  it  as 
well  as  she!  Let  him  tell 
about  that,  and  say  if  it  had 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
killing  of  the  Signora!" 


The 
iward. 
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It  was  coming  now,  the  full  flood,  one 
would  say,  of  all  that  had  been  pent  up  in 
her  denials! 

"And  let  them  ask  him,  too,  about  the 
voice  he  had  heard  so  often !  Let  him  tell 
of  that!  Many  times  he  had  heard  it, 
and  so  had  she.  In  that  voice  was  the 
devil's  work!"  The  corners  of  her  mouth 
were  slavered.  She  seemed  about  to  have 
another  seizure.  "Let  him  tell  of  that — 
of  that — of  that!" 

And,  as  all  turned  to  him,  clearly  and 
for  all  to  see  on  the  face  of  Jimmy  was 
that  betraying  "Zancray  look" — the  con- 
fession in  his  case  of  evidence  held  back. 

r>UT  by  now  three  of  the  Commission- 
■^  er's  men  were  standing  in  the  door. 
Maddalina  had  been  promised  to  them 
when  they  should  call  for  her.  It  was  not 
possible  to  keep  her  longer,  even  had  any 
one  really  wanted  to. 

Furthermore,  it  was  necessary  that 
some  one  from  390  should  go  along  with 
her,  if  only  to  make  the  called-for  and 
formal  report. 

"I'll  go,"  said  the  Judge.  "It's  only 
right  I  should,  if  merely  because  of  my 
official  position." 

Would  he  be  back  again?  He  doubted 
it,  for  he  could  not  know  how  long  he 
might  be  kept.  And,  five  minutes  later, 
Laneham  and  Willings  and  D.  Hope  were 
facing  Jimmy  alone. 

"Well,"  asked  the  Doctor,  "how  about  it, 
Jimmy?"  And  no  psychoanalyst  was 
needed  to  say  that  once  more  it  was  a 
case  of  "Zancray."  "You  gave  us  to  under- 
stand, you  know,  that  you  were  telling  us 

everything.    And  if  you're  not ?" 

The  little  Englishman  still  stood  un- 
speaking.  Perspiration  streamed  from 
him,  and  his  eyes  were  round  with  a 
kind  of  piteousness.  But  he  made  no 
answer. 

"How  about  it?  Supposing  we  take  the 
quarrel  first." 

"Dr.  Laneham,  don't  h'ask  me,  for  I 
carn't  tell  you." 

"Very  well.  Maybe  we  can  get  at  it 
through  the  voice.  You  know,  Jimmy,  we, 
too,  heard  a  voice.  And  you  told  us  be- 
fore that  you  didn't  hear  it." 

"And  I  didn't.  I  didn't.  You  were 
speaking  of  some  'orrid,  fearful  voice  that 
you  and  Judge  Bishop  and  Mr.  Willings 
'ere  'eard  when  you  broke  in  after  the 
murder.    I  'eard  no  voice  of  any  kind!" 

"Jimmy"  —  Willings  entered  into  the 
cross-examination.  "Jimmy,"  he  said, 
"supposing  for  the  time  we  leave  the  voice. 
There's  still  that  third  thing — that  scritto 
— the  writing.  We  all  want  to  keep  our 
belief  in  you.  Are  you  going  to  keep  back 
everything  about  that,  too?" 

"No,  Mr.  Willings"— it  burst  out  of 
him.  "Not  when  you  put  it  so,  I  won't. 
And  that  scritto — you'll  know  anyways 
why  I  didn't  speak  of  it  before.  For 
gentlemen,  that  scritto — that  writing  was 
a  will,  that's  what  it  was!" 
"A  will?" 

"That's  what  is  was,  sir.  The  vixen 
Maddalina,    she    didn'    know — she    'adn't 

the  learning  to But  I  knowed.     And 

Mrs.  Fisher  had  written  it  out  'erself  that 
morning!" 


"Jimmy!  But  why — knowing,  knowing 
what  that  must  signify — surely  you  could 
have  told  us  about  that  before?  And  why 
didn't  you?" 

"Because  well  I  knowed  you'd  take  it 
exactly  as  you're  taking  of  it  now!" 
"As  we're  taking  it  now?" 

"I  mean  that  you  think  she  could  only 
'ave  made  'er  will  like  that,  and  in  such 
'aste  and  'urry  as  to  'ave  two  servants 
witness  it,  because  by  them  she  'erself 
knowed  what  was  coming,  and  intended 
it!  You're  thinking  h'already  of  the 
words  she  wrote  in  that  murder  note! 
And  you  take  it  now  that  was  consenting. 
But  she  wasn't!  She  wasn't!  I  said  it 
before,  and  knowing  'er  as  I  did,  I'll  al- 
ways say  it!" 

"Yes,"  said  D.  Hope  fervently,  "and  so 
will  I!" 

A  ND,  half  to  get  away  from  that  at 
least,  Laneham  once  more  went  back 
to  the  voice. 

"Jimmy,  listen.  You  spoke  of  the  voice 
lue  heard  as  'fearful.'  You  mean  that  the 
one  you  heard  was  not?" 

"Why,  sir,  why" — he  seemed  again  to 
be  evading — "I  never  thought  of  it  as  so. 
It  wasn't  loud  enough." 

"Wasn't  loud  enough?    Good  Heavens!" 

"No,  sir,"  he  whispered,  "no.  I  — 
sometimes  I  was  'ardly  sure  I  'eard  it  at 
all." 

"Jimmy!" 

And  then  once  more,  because  for  the 
moment  the  Doctor  could  not  go  on,  Wil- 
lings took  up  the  questioning. 

"Jimmy,  was  it  the  voice  of  any  one  now 
living?" 

Again  the  white  perspiration  mottled 
out  in  great  drops  upon  the  little  Cock- 
ney's  temples. 

"Mr.  Willings,  I— I  don't  know." 

"I'll  ask  my  question  in  another  way. 
You  know  that  the  only  clue  we've  had  so 
far— if  the  ghastly  idea  could  be  called  a 
clue — lies  in  something  Mr.  Grady  of  the 
Electric  Protection  service  told  us  last 
night.  And  that  would  make  the  voice 
we  heard  the  voice  of  one  of  his  workmen 
— 'old  Throaty,"  you  remember,  his  nick- 
name was — the  man  who  installed  the 
jewel  safe.  And  old  Throaty,  as  you  know, 
Jimmy,  is  dead.  Tell  me,  did  you  ever 
think  that  it  was  his  voice  you  heard?" 

"Yes,  sir,  yes!"  The  answer  ran  high 
in  a  shaking  tremolo.    "I  did,  sir,  I  did!" 

For  a  moment  Laneham  had  to  leave 
them  to  speak  to  Jacobs. 

"And.  Mr.  Willings,  sir,"  Jimmy  began 
again,  "if.  because  I'm  still  'olding  some- 
ing  back,  you're  going  to  feel  from  to- 
night that  you  can't  believe  in  me — if. 
when  it's  not  two  davs  since  you  and  Miss 
'Ope,  'ere'  were  h'offering  your  lives  for 

mine !" 

"No,  no,  if  you  want  we  won't  feel  so  at 
all." 

"For  I'm  a  man.  too,  for  h'all  I've  been 
at  service,  an'  I  tell  you,  sir,  I'm  feeling 
sick  to  the  soul  not  to  be  h'able  to  speak!" 
"I  know  you  are,  Jimmy.  But,  no  more, 
no  more.  I  guess  this  is  another  night 
when  you  might  better  just  get  away  to 
bed." 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

A  REVIEW,  AND  A  VISIT  FROM   M'GLOYNE 

VXTHEN    the  Judge   returned,   it  was 

^  '  after  eleven.  But  had  it  been  hours 
later  it  would  still  have  been  not  less  out 
of  the  question  for  any  of  them  to  think 
of  sleeping.  And  Bishop  seemed  to  take 
it  for  granted  that  it  was. 

"Well,  Laney,"  he  said,  "first  it  was 
Jimmy — though  we  didn't  seem  to  get  all 
of  him  at  once — and  now  it  has  been  Mad- 
dalina. Who  is  it  to  be  next?  After  all, 
will  it  be  old  Throaty?" 

"Never,"  Laneham  answered  without 
even  raising  his  voice.  "Not  till  every- 
thing else  is  exhausted. 

"But  you  can't  quite  put  him  out  of 
your  mind,  I  take  it?" 

"I  have  the  ordinary  human  weaknesses. 
But  I  can  make  up  my  mind  not  to  yield 
to  them." 

"Very  well." 

"And  if  it  can  help  to  make  it  plain 
that  it  pays  to  keep  one's  feet  upon  the 
ground  —  and  that  there  really  may  be 
something  in  the  psychoanalyst's  bag  of 
tricks — I'm  ready  right  now  to  tell  you 
exactly  how  I've  arrived  at  the  results 
I've  achieved  so  far." 

"You  are ?"  At  that  Bishop's  ex- 
pression changed  at  once.  "Fine.  Fine! 
In  that  case,  I'm  here  for  the  night!" 

"Oh,  it  won't  take  long  to  tell.  And  I 
can  tell  you  at  the  beginning  that  you'll 
find  it  so  simple  as  to  leave  you  with  the 
feeling  that  it  isn't  worth  the  listening 
to." 

"Go  ahead.  And  I'd  like  to  hear  first 
about  your  fragments  of  ashes,  and  your 
M-U-N-D,  MUND." 

At  that  the  Doctor  stopped  at  once. 

"But  so  far  that  has  not  come  into  it." 

"Why !     But  you  told  us " 

"I  said  what  I  believe.  Working  from 
the  pure  theory  of  mental  analysis,  I  said 
and  I  say  again  that  if  we  can  find  the 
magazine  burned  that  day  by  some  one, 
in  Professor  Fisher's  own  fireplace,  our 
mystery  ought,  theoretically,  to  be  solved. 
But  that  does  not  say  that  the  mystery 
is  not  a  highly  complicated  one.  We've 
had  proof  enough  that  it  is!  And,  step  by 
step,  we're  at  least  feeling  our  way 
through  the  outer  circles  of  the  laby- 
rinth." 

"You  are.     That's  evident." 

"Two  days  ago  we  knew  nothing.  Now 
we  know  what,  for  most  crimes,  would  be 
enough  to  offer  us  their  full  solution.  But 
leave  that  aside.  In  as  few  words  as  pos- 
sible I'll  do  my  reviewing." 

He  clipped  a  cigar. 

"iplRST,  the  locating  of  Jimmy.  And 
■*•  that  was  ridiculously  simple.  There 
was  nothing  to  do  but  follow  the  most 
rudimentary  logic.  For  one  thing,  at  the 
very  beginning  I  could  see  that  he  was  in- 
nocent." 

"I  always  believed  he  was,"  cried  D. 
Hope. 

"Yes,  but  there  was  evidence  for  it, 
and  it  was  this:  He  had  stayed  to  give 
Willings  that  rifled  money  letter.  He 
gave  it  to  him,  and  then  remained  there 
for  another  half  hour,  when  there  was 
every  probability  that  Willings  would 
Continued  on  pane  88. 


Business -And  the  Fatal  Spiral 


THE  eyes  of  all  men  turn 
to  the  future — the  days 
after  peace  has  been 
declared  —  with  varying  de- 
grees of  hope,  optimism,  apprehension  or 
positive  fear.  What  Canada  has  to  ex- 
pect depends  in  no  small  degree  on  the 
conditions  which  develop  in  the  United 
States;  and,  consequently,  a  new  develop- 
ment in  the  American  situation  is  fraught 
with  deepest  significance  for  Canadians. 
In  the  midst  of  the  greatest  prosperity 
the  United  States  has  ever  known  in  the 
country's  history,  there  has  appeared  a 
cloud  on  the  horizon  that  is  causing  un- 
spoken alarm  among  the  most  conserva- 
tive thinkers.  It  is  not  the  size  of  the 
cloud  that  causes  alarm.  It  is  the  under- 
ground rumbling.  It  is  the  surcharged 
atmosphere.  It  is  the  swift  pace  of  the 
weather  vane. 

There   is   not  the    slightest   doubt   but 
that  Uncle   Sam's  export  total   for   1916 
will  exceed  five  billions — or  the  equiva- 
lent of  $50  for  every  soul  in  the  country. 
There  is  not  an  idle  factory  in  the  United 
States   to-day.     There   is   not   an   unem- 
ployed employable  in   the   United   States 
to-day.     Factories  are  running  not  only 
double  time  but  three  shifts  a  day.     Rail- 
roads   and    terminals    are    iammed    and 
blockaded   with   surplus   freight.     Prices 
for  farm  produce — with  the  exception  of 
dairy  products,  which  are  artificially  de- 
pressed— are  the  highest  in  years.    Wages 
have  risen  automatically  10  per  cent,  for 
unskilled  labor  all  over  the  country;  and 
skilled  labor  is  commanding  prices  that 
seem  almost  incredible.     In   some  of  the 
munition   factories  men 
are    earning    on     piece 
work  $30  to  $40  a  day. 
That  is  —  the  workman 
is  in  many  cases  earning 
as  much  in  a  month  as 
h  e       formerly 
earned     i  n     a 
year.      He     i  s 
earning  as 
much     in     a 
month     as     a 
foreman,       or 
bookkeeper,   or 
teacher,    or 
preacher,  earns 
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in  a  year.  The  country  has  witnessed 
such  combinations  and  consolidations 
of  big  business  as  marked  the  old 
Morgan  era  of  1900.  Various  steel 
ventures  have  been  bought  up  for  from 
$15,000,000  to  $20,000,000  cash,  recapi- 
talized at  $50,000,000,  loaded  with  some 
bonds  or  preferred  stock  for  another 
$25,000,000,  and  then  sold  to  such  an 
eager  public  that  the  stock  has  pretty 
nearly  doubled  par.  The  same  thing  has 
happened  in  the  metal  trades,  in  the  drug 
business,  in  motor  factories,  in  a  dozen 
other  lines.  Copper,  brass,  zinc,  silver, 
are  at  prices  unknown  for  a  generation. 
A  few  years  ago  the  motor  trade  con- 
sidered itself  thriving,  when  a  few  hun- 
dred thousand  cars  were  sold  a  year.  To- 
day, the  sales  are  not  in  thousands.  They 
are  in  millions — and  that  is  for  domestic 
use,  not  war,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
gasoline  is  300  per  cent,  higher  than  it 
was  two  years  ago.  When  Morgan 
formed  his  great  steel  trust  in  the  1900's, 
a  yearly  output  of  ten  to  twelve  million 
tons  was  considered  high  water  mark.  To- 
day, Schwab  predicts  a  yearly  output  of 
forty  million  tons — five  times  greater 
than  the  yearly  output  of  Germany  or 
England  in  their  most  prosperous  days. 

UNCLE  SAM  is  rioting  in  prosperity. 
He  is  on  a  mad  joy-ride.  He  is  wal- 
lowing in  a  golden  bath;  and  there  isn't 
any  gold  brick  to  it.    Nor  has  he  lost  his 


head  over  it.    The  War  slump 
T  T   np  brought  him  a  lesson  of  thrift 

that    he    will    never    forget. 

Thrift  day  has  become  a  na- 
tional institution  in  the  United  States;  and 
savings  banks  show  the  highest  average  of 
deposits  ever  known.  Uncle  Sam's  money 
vaults  are  literally  bulging  with  gold;  and 
now  that  a  rural  credits  bill  has  gone 
through  Congress,  land  loans  will  auto- 
matically fall  to  5  per  cent.,  though  for- 
eign nations  have  to  pay  Uncle  Sam  five 
and  a  half  and  6  per  cent,  for  credit 
loans. 

With  all  these  prosperity  flags  waving, 
why  the  storm  signals? 

Why  have  the  U.  S.  Steel  and  Bethle- 
hem Steel  and  International  Nickel  and 
the  National  City  Bank  and  a  dozen  other 
big  concerns  insisted  on  accumulating  re- 
serve funds  of  hundreds  of  millions 
against  the  day  of  evil  to  come? 


DO  they  anticipate  war  with  Germany? 
Yes — frankly,  they  do;  but  speaking 
financially,  they  do  ?tot  fear  war  with 
Germany.  The  declaration  of  war  at 
worst  would  cause  a  sudden  slump,  fol- 
lowed by  another  fast  and  furious  spurt 
of  prosperity.  Do  they  anticipate  a  sud- 
den collapse  from  the  end  of  the  War? 
Not  if  we  are  to  take  the  words  of  Schwab 
and  Gary  at  their  full  value;  and  both 
men  have  a  way  of  uttering  only  words 
that  have  full  face  values.  Both  men  an- 
ticipate that  the  end  of  the  War  will  mean 
the  reconstruction  of  Europe  with  Ameri- 
can capital;  so  they  do  not  anticipate  a 
collapse  as  the  result  of  peace. 

Why,  then, 
do  they  insist 
on  accumulat- 
ing huge  re- 
serve funds 
against  the  day 
of  evil  that  is 
coming? 

A  FRIEND 
of  Charles 
Schwab  was 
once  asked  the 
secret  of 
Schwab's  suc- 
cess.   Was  it  a 
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case  of  luck  —  like  Teddy  Roosevelt's, 
when  he  became  president?  Schwab 
had  an  armor  plate  plant  that  cost 
$7,000,000  and  had  never  paid  2  per 
cent.  Bethlehem  Steel  had  been  skip- 
ping dividends  till  the  War  came;  and 
then  with  its  ready  plant,  it  reaped  a 
glorious  harvest.  How  came  it  to  be 
ready?  The  same  of  ship  building.  Ship 
owning  and  ship  building  have  been 
deadly  losses  in  the  United  States  for 
forty  years.  Yet  Schwab  bought  a  Dela- 
ware plant,  and  to  that  added  a  plant  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  and  another  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  another  at  Sparrow  Point 
till  he  has  become  the  dominating  factor 
in  ship  building  in  the  United  States.  At 
the  time  Schwab  bought  all  these  plants — 
except  the  Sparrow  Point — men  thought 
him  mad  to  saddle  himself  with  a  lot  of 
white  elephants.  Now  comes  the  great 
ship  building  boom,  and  some  of  those 
plants  have  paid  profits  in  one  year  equal 
to  the  capital  cost.  How  came  Schwab  to 
be  ready  for  the  thing  that  was  coming 
straight  to  him?  Was  it  luck  or  fore- 
sight? I  asked  one  of  Schwab's  closest 
intimates  that  question.  He  answered: 
"It  wasn't  either  luck  or  foresight. 
Schvjab  believes  in  always  being  ready 
and  forehanded  with  everything  he  is  do- 
ing. Then,  when  an  opportunity  comes, 
he  is  ready  to  seize  it,  where  other  men 
have  to  prepare  to  be  ready." 

That  being  the  case,  I  go  back  to  the 
question — why  do  big  men  like  Schwab, 
men  whose  foresight  and  grasp  of  af- 
fairs is  almost  uncanny — why  do  they  in- 
sist on  accumulating  a  big  reserve  fund 
against  the  day  of  evil 
they  see  coming?  Why 
can't  the  rest  of  us 
see  it?  Why  is  it  that 
these  things,  which  are 
so  very  vital,  seem  al- 
ways to  be  the  things 
that  the  big  men  can't 
tell? 

IV/rR.  HILL,  with 
^^^  that  foresight, 
which  has  marked  and 
created  his  own  career, 
states  the  case  in  an 
allegory ;  but  unfor- 
tunately, the  allegory 
is  so  veiled  that  the 
most  of  us  do  not 
grasp  the  thing  in 
terms  of  every  day 
fact.  He  says  it  is  a 
case  of  a  "fatal  spiral," 
that  we  are  going  up 
and  up  and  up  a  spiral 
staircase,  and  that, 
when  we  are  far 
enough  up,  we'll  be 
seized  of  vertigo  and 
topple  over.  I  asked 
the  financial  editor  of 
one  of  the  big  Wall 
Street  organs  what  he 
thought  Hill  meant  by 
that;  and  the  answer 
was:  "Inflated  indus- 
try, and  when  we  in- 
flate a  little  more,  we'll 
bust." 

Hill's     protest    was 
called    forth    by    the 


simultaneous  demand  of  a  5  per  cent,  in- 
crease of  rates  by  some  railroads  and  a 
10  per  cent,  increase  in  wages  among  rail- 
road workers.  "If  we  have  to  pay  the 
increased  wages,"  he  said,  "we'll  have  to 
have  an  increa-sed  freight;  and  if  we  get 
an  increased  freight,  the  public,  which 
pays  the  freight,  will  have  to  have  an  in- 
creased rate  for  whatever  it  sells;  and 
where  is  the  fatal  spiral  to  end?" 

When  the  war  stops,  though  Europe 
has  to  be  rebuilt,  there  will  be  a  sudden 
dislocation  of  all  industry.  Thousands 
of  industrial  plants  will  suddenly  close. 
These  plants  will  be  able  to  afford  to 
close  and  scrap  all  machinery;  for  they 
are  putting  aside  a  safety  fund;  but  the 
plants  that  don't  scrap  and  have  to  go  on 
in  general  manufactures  will  inherit  this 
war  scale  of  inflated  wages.  It  is  easy  in 
prosperous  times  to  raise  wages;  but  you 
can't  reduce  them  without  a  riot.  It  is 
cheaper  to  shut  up  shop,  than  pay  dam- 
ages for  a  riot.  That  means  not  only  dis- 
location of  industry.  It  means  a  stop- 
page— sharp  and  sudden  as  a  train 
thrown  oflT  the  track.  Therefore — danger 
signals  out!  Slow  up  the  mad  speed! 
Have  your  exhaust  valves  ready!  Have 
ready,  in  case  you  need  it,  a  cyclone 
cellar! 

'T^HESE  are  not  Mr.  Hill's  exact  words, 
■^  but  they  are  a  rough  and  ready,  mixed 
metaphor  paraphrase  of  his  words,  and 
of  the  words  of  warning  uttered  by  the 
wisest  business  heads  of  the  United 
States.  Now  when  you  consider  that  the 
National  City  Bank,  U.  S.  Steel,  Bethle- 
h  e  m  Steel,  Great 
Northern  —  are  to  the 
modern  world  what 
Hanseatic  leagues  and 
court  councils  were  to 
the  old  world,  it  is 
worth  weighing  the 
warning. 

Are  the  big  men  of 
the  United  States  rav- 
ing Cassandras  of  dis- 
aster ;  or  do  they  really 
know  what  they  are 
talking  about? 

'"PHE  first  warnings 
were  uttered 
about  the  time  the 
"war  babies"  and  "war 
Drides"  of  Wall  Street 
began  to  bump  the 
bumps,  and  with  vari- 
ous rubber  ball  bounc- 
es and  contortions, 
came  down  and  stayed 
down.  That  was  about 
New  Year's  of  1916. 
What  do  we  find  mid- 
summer of  1916? 

American  exports 
exceeding  wildest  pro- 
phecies. Yes,  but  a 
labor  unrest  also  that 
is  ominous  in  its  de- 
mands—Hill's "fatal 
spiral"  beginning  to 
topple. 

At  time  of  writing, 
the  anthracite  workers 
have  demanded  and 
received  increased 


wages.  We  all  wish  that  labor  could  re- 
ceive $100  a  day;  but  can  it?  Can  you 
and  I  afl'ord  to  pay  it  and  have  any- 
thing left  to  live  on,  ourselves?  The  in- 
crease will  mean  $18,000,000  to  1916's 
fuel  bill  in  Eastern  American  cities. 
When  I  came  to  the  United  States  first, 
coal  cost  $5.60  to  $6  a  ton.  It  now  costs 
$7.75.  Do  I  pay  that  bill;  or  do  the  so- 
called  "coal  barons"?  Does  that  increase 
bear  heaviest  on  Upper  Fifth  Avenue  and 
Riverside  Drive  and  Madison  Avenue,  or 
on  the  East  side,  where  tenement  workers 
earn  $1.75  a  day?  I  do  not  answer  these 
questions;  but  I  can  see  Hill's  "fatal 
spiral"  all  right. 

A  T  time  of  writing,  there  are  strikes 
•^*- among  the  longshoremen  and  tug 
workers  of  the  Atlantic,  among  the  tele- 
graph operators  and  signalmen  from 
Chicago  to  New  York,  among  the  muni- 
tion workers,  50,000  garment  workers, 
among  the  steel  workers,  among  Inter- 
national Harvester  men,  among  carpen- 
ters, masons,  contractors,  among  ship 
builders,  teamsters,  electric  workers;  and 
there  is  a  strike  threatened  among  the 
general  railroad  men. 

Now  every  trade  specified  has  received 
10  to  15  per  cent,  advance  over  1915's 
scale.  Tug  workers  are  receiving  $145  a 
month.  Many  of  the  shop  chairmen  of  the 
garment  workers  are  paid  $25  a  week, 
and  demand  $100  extra  to  call  off  strikes. 
I  know  of  one  factory  that  lost  an  order 
for  sixty-five  suits  because  the  shop  chair- 
man was  teaching  the  "boss"  his  place; 
in  other  words  because  the  foreman  re- 
fused to  see  the  "boss"  for  five  days  out 
of  sheer  cussedness  to  "show  him  labor's 
power."  It  was  a  rush  order,  and  the 
owner  lost  it.  The  builders'  strikes  are 
for  55  cents  an  hour  for  an  eight  hour 
day.  Now  55  cents  an  hour  for  an  eight 
hour  day  for  a  carpenter  and  $8  a  day  for 
a  mason — render  house  building  absolute- 
ly impossible  for  the  man  of  moderate 
means.  Only  the  capitalist  can  afford  to 
build  a  house;  and  the  pressure  is  great- 
est, not  on  the  rich  man  but,  on  the  man 
of  moderate  means.  It  is  greatest  on  you 
and  me.  We  have  the  conditions  repeated 
that  prevailed  in  Canada  during  the 
height  of  the  recent  boom — men  idle  be- 
cause they  would  not  work  under  a  cer- 
tain high  figure  and  people  living  in  tents 
because  they  could  not  afford  to  build 
houses  at  such  wages.  The  sequel  to  that 
story  is  always  the  same — a  gradual  exo- 
dus of  the  idle  workers,  then  possibly 
empty  houses  because  of  people  leaving. 
Natural  laws  have  a  way  of  purging  all 
excesses;  and  Canada  saw  this  purging 
process  for  a  year  before  the  War.  Uncle 
Sam  is  just  at  the  beginning  of  the  pro- 
cess now.  The  ship  builders  and  railroad 
men  are  fighting  for  an  eight  hour  day 
and  extra  pay  for  extra  hours. 

"LJOW  I  wish  anyone,  who  wants  an 
•*■  ■*■  eight  hour  day,  could  have  it. 
Housekeepers  don't  have  it.  Farmers 
can't  have  it,  never  have  had  it  and  never 
will.  Cows  and  wheat  and  cabbages 
don't  run  on  an  eight  hour  schedule.  I 
doubt  if  any  man  ever  succeeded  and  rang 
up  hard  on  his  job  and  did  things  who 
stood  with  his  watch  in  his  hand  waiting 
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for  the  eight  hour  limit.  The  soldiers  in 
the  trenches  would  sell  our  freedom  to 
the  powers  of  hell  on  an  eight  hour 
schedule.  Schwab  and  Farrell  and  Van- 
derlip  and  Grace  and  Ford  didn't  keep  an 
eight  hour  schedule  when  they  were  on 
the  climb.  Neither  does  Edison  to  this 
day.  The  greatest  benefactors  of  hu- 
manity were  not  short  hour  men ;  but  if 
any  man  wants  an  eight  hour  day,  let 
him  have  it! 

The  point  is — we  are  so  redundantly 
prosperous  just  now,  the  eight  hour  day 
has  become  a  riotous  demand;  and  the 
men  are  going  to  get  it.  Nobody  is  going 
to  be  a  martyr  over  it.  Eight  hours  it 
shall  be  universally;  but  I  begin  to  see 
what  the  "fatal  spiral"  means. 

When  the  topple  comes,  what  will  hap- 
pen to  the  high  wages  on  the  eight  hour 
day?  You  can't  reduce  wages  and 
lengthen  hours  without  riots.  What  hap- 
pened in  1914  when  the  war  broke  out? 
Employers  could  not  take  the  risk  of  re- 
duced wages.  They  laid  off  crews  com- 
pletely and  put  a  remnant  of  men  on  half 
time.  Which  pinched  the  harder?  That, 
or  lower  wages?  The  question  needs  no 
answer,  though  it  is  a  question  no  agita- 
tor ever  answers. 

'  I  *  HAT  is  what  the  big  mei>  are  afraid 
of.  That  is  the  cloud  on  the  horizon. 
That  is  the  unvoiced  fear.  There  is  no 
use  groaning  over  it  and  arguing.  We 
are  all  going  to  see  within  a  very  few 
years  exactly  how  it  all  works  out.  The 
high  cost  of  living,  or  the  cost  of  high 
living,  always  falls  heaviest  on  the 
poorest. 

It  is  almost  comical,  and  it  is  altogether 
ghastly  that  the  beginning  of  the  general 
inflation  was  in  War  Orders;  for  there 
are  reasons  why  no  one  tells  the  real  in- 
side truth  about  the  profits  on  War 
Orders. 

First  of  all,  if  the  truth  were  known, 
what  would  ever  become  of  the  combina- 
tions and  consolidations  and  permutations 
that  are  unloading  watered  stock  on  the 
public?  So  on  with  the  dance  and  go  it 
blind,  till  you  fall  with  vertigo! 

Well,  here  are  a  few  ugly  inside  truths 
about  war  orders! 

Understand  these  truths  do  not  bear  on 
the  big  wise  fellows,  who  are  laying  up 
store  against  the  day  of  evil.  They  were 
the  men,  who  foresaw  what  was  coming 
and  were  ready.  They  are  the  men,  who 
now  foresee  what  is  coming,  and  are 
ready.  But  those  truths  do  apply  to  nine 
out  of  ten  of  the  flash  buster  "war  order" 
whooping  fakers. 

There  are  now  half  a  million  men  re- 
ceiving high  wages  on  "war  orders"  in 
the  factories  of  the  United  States ;  but  for 
one  factory  that  is  filling  orders  with 
profit,  a  dozen  are  failing  miserably  ow- 
ing to  rejections,  and  floundering  deeper 
and  deeper  in  debt  every  day  they  try. 
These  factories  are  paying  the  fancy 
wages  and  emitting  the  prosperity  tune 
to  which  Wall  Street  has  been  dancing  so 
madly. 

Recall  the  Wall  Street  editor's  words — 
"Over-inflation  and  when  we  inflate  a 
little  more,  we  are  going  to  bust." 

Raw  materials  for  "war  orders"  have 
increased    in    price    from    300    to    1,000 


per  cent.  First  attempts 

to  fill   the   orders   have 

been     dismal     failures. 

Extensions  of  time  have 

been  extensions  of  lia- 
bility;   for    the    wages 

and  materials  have  gone 

skyward;  and  the  com- 
panies have  been  unable 

to    repudiate    the    con- 
tracts and  tell  the  truth 

for  fear  of  a  smash ;  but 

the    smash    is   due    and 

will  hit  the  harder  for 

being  deferred. 
One  concern  with  $50,- 

000,000  of  contracts  is 

now  on  the  rocks.   An- 
other   with    $25,000,000 

of  contracts  has  failed. 

A   third  with   $27,000,- 

)00    of    contracts     has 

been  unable  to  deliver  a 

dollar's    worth    of    the 

firearms        undertaken. 

What  with   scarce   ma- 
terial, high  wages   and 

impossible  gauges,  it  is 

in  a  hole.    Against  these 

examples,  you  may  set 

if  you  like  the  case  of  a 

young  commission   firm 

that  began  in  1914  with 

a  capital  of  $1,000  and 

now  has  a  reserve  fund 

of    almost    $20,000,000; 

but   there   is   an    inside 

story  to  this  firm,  that 

may   some   day   assume 

the     proportions     of    a 

scandal.     It  was  at  first 
secretly  financed  by  the  banks  that  fin- 
anced   the    belligerents;    and    there    are 
rumors  of  split  commissions.     The  firm 
catered  to  both  Allies  and  Teutons. 

Some  munition  workers  are  earning 
$30  to  $40  a  day  on  piece  work  at  high 
speed;  but  those  wages  will  leave  no  pro- 
fit for  the  company.  The  "blood  money 
profits,"  of  which  the  pacifists  have 
raved,  will  in  many  cases  be  paid  in  the 
pound  of  flesh  from  the  heart  of  the 
foolish  stock  holders,  who  rushed  in  and 
bought  at  the  top  of  the  boom,  while  those 
inside  "on  the  know"  unloaded. 

Munition  making  is  such  technical 
work,  that  the  successful  shop  must  make 
not  only  enough  to  pay  high  wages,  exorbi- 
tant cost  of  raw  material  and  high  pro- 
flts,  but  enough  to  scrap  all  its  machinery 
at  the  end  of  the  war.  Probably  not  a 
dozen  concerns  are  succeeding  in  doing 
this. 

One  of  the  largest  concerns,  which  has 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  pieces  under 
way  and  which  has  paid  dividends  be- 
cause the  Allies  advanced  money  heavily 
^has  not  yet  succeeded  in  delivering  a 
single  assembled  product  at  the  front. 
Those  on  the  inside  know  this  and  are 
scuttling  the  sinking  ship. 

If  you  will  multiply  these  facts  by  the 
thousands  of  shops  that  have  war  orders 
and  then  don't  see  the  smash  coming — it 
is  because  you  have  padded  nerves. 
PRECISELY  the  same  inflated  condi- 
■'-  tions  prevail  in  Great  Britain,  in  Ger- 
many, in  France;  and  what  foresighted 
men  are  asking  is  this — When  the  stop 


comes,  and  the  sudden 
jar  comes,  and  the  high 
priced  men  are  thrown 
out  of  the  factories,  and 
the  remnants  of  men 
come  back  from  the 
trenches  • —  what?  In 
Germany,  600,000  more 
women  are  working  in 
factories  than  before  the 
war;  and  with  families 
to  support  and  heads  of 
families  dead,  they  will 
continue  working  in  fac- 
tories. No  use  revamp- 
ing the  old  foolish  argu- 
ment of  women  in  in- 
dustry taking  the  bread 
^^^^^  from  the  mouths  of 
^^^^r ,  men !  If  women  had  not 
.^"■^ar—-  11  thrust  themselves  in  the 
gap,  families  would 
have  starved! 

Who  can  foresee  the 
end? 

German  economists 
bluntly  predict  low 
wages,  riots,  revolu- 
tion. 

Ford  says  —  high 
wages,  high  speed,  and 
profits  shared;  but  the 
majority  of  workers  are 
incapable  of  high  speed 
and  cannot  earn  high 
wages;  and  the  present 
agitators  demand  wages 
high  enough  to  elimin- 
ate all  profits. 

Lord  Shaughnessy's 
remedy  is  one  of  the 
wisest  —  back  to  the  land  for  the  men 
and  leave  the  women  in  the  gap  they  have 
filled.  If  the  men  go  to  the  land,  so  will 
the  women ;  but  it  behooves  us  all  to  imi- 
tate the  big  wise  ones — get  off  "the  fatal 
spiral"  and  lay  by  store  for  the  day  of 
wrath  that  is  coming. 


THE  SHIPPING 
SITUATION 

ts  one  of  intense  interest 
to  Canadians.  In  the 
September  issue  Agnes 
C .  Laut  deals  with  the 
steps  which  are  being 
taken  to  promote  ship- 
ping interests  in  Can- 
ada. It  is  a  forceful  and 
practical  article — one  of 
the  best  that  Miss  Laut 
has  written  for  Mac- 
Lean's. 


The  Anatomy  of  Love 


THE  STORY  TO  DATE 

Professor  John  Herrin  Macraven, 
Dean  of  Amboro  University,  who 
has  selected  as  his  life  work  the  pre- 
paration of  a  se7-ies  of  voluvies  on 
love,  is  asked  by  a  former  associate, 
who  is  going  on  a  trip  to  spend  part 
of  his  vacation  on  his  farm,  to  look 
after  his  daughter  Sybil.  Mac- 
raven  has  been  working  hard  on  his 
last  book  "The  Anatomy  of  Love" 
and  welcomes  the  chance,  especially 
as  he  is  apprehensive  that  Anne  Ap- 
pleby, a  very  attractive  young  Am- 
boro woman,  to  whom  years  before 
he  had  rashly  proposed,  has  designs 
now  on  his  freedom.  He  remembers 
Sybil  as  a  little  girl  but,  walking  to 
the  Shotwell  Farm  from  the  station, 
he  stumbles  across  a  very  beautiful 
young  girl  combing  out  her  hair  by 
'.he  side  of  a  pool — and  so  learns  that 
Sybil  has  groivn.  He  finds  her  plea- 
sure-loving, poetical  and  scornful  of 
science,  but  decides  that  at  last  he 
has  found  a  girl  tvho  might  be  per- 
suaded to  discuss  the  psychology  of 
love.  Sybil  initiates  wie  Professor 
into  the  delights  of  country  W-  even 
to  the  extent  of  making  hiTn  go  bare- 
foot, but  rather  perturbs  him  ivith 
the  intelligence  that  Anne  is  coming 
down  also. 


By   ARTHUR  STRINGER 

Illustrated     by     HARRY     C.     EDWARDS 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE    DESCENT    TO    THE    PRIMITIVE 

JOHN  HERRIN  MACRAVEN,  for  the 
first  time  since  liis  flight  from  Am- 
boro, seemed  morose  and  depressed 
and  nervous.  He  sat  up  in  bed  and  care- 
fully felt  his  pulse,  but  could  detect  no 
symptom  of  physiological  disturbance. 

He  knew  it  was  something  of  the  mind, 
and  not  of  the  body,  for  half  an  hour  later 
when  Sybil  carolled  her  morning  call  from 
the  leaf-muffled  garden  under  his  window, 
he  resentfully  slammed  the  heavy  wood- 
en shutters. 

"Hoity-toity!"  he  heard  the  surprised 
girl  cry  aloud,  at  that  unexpected  sign  of 
temper.  But  she  went  on  singing,  as  art- 
lessly as  ever. 

The  shutters  of  the  second  window 
were  straightway  slammed  to,  with  even 
greater  vigor. 

"Brute!"  said  the  girl,  and  there  was 
no  more  singing. 

It  was  not  until  he  had  emerged  from 
his  shadowy  room  into  the  clear  white 
sunlight  of  the  early  morning,  and  paced 
the  deserted  verandahs  and  the  lonely 
garden-parterres,  that  the  enormity  of  his 
offence,  the  sheer  barbarity  of  his  mood, 
came  home  to  him.  The  more  he  cogitated 
over  his  pettishness,  his  miserable  mo- 
ment of  wrong-doing,  the  more  he  re- 
solved to  make  amends.  His  inward  dis- 
tress was  so  great,  in  fact,  that  the  mere 
thought  of  breakfast  suddenly  becaire  a 


mockery.  He  started  off,  without  hat  or 
rubbers,  in  resolute  search  of  Sybil. 

A  sudden  sense  of  loss  and  deprivation 
took  possession  of  him.  The  house  seem- 
ed cramped  and  musty.  The  quiet  was  op- 
pressive. The  verandahs  stood  bald  and 
cheerless,  and  he  was  glad  to  get  away 
from  their  echoing  solitudes. 

He  wandered  off  down  through  the  or- 
chard, listlessly.  From  there  he  went  on 
to  the  east  meadow,  and  then  out  past 
the  grape-rows  to  the  walnut  grove.  The 
very  fields  seemed  empty  and  unattrac- 
tive. The  birds  were  singing,  but  he  did 
not  hear  them.  The  flowers  were  as  fresh 
and  abundant  about  him  as  ever,  the  skies 
were  as  blue  above  him.  But  he  did  not 
observe  them. 

SUDDENLY  he  came  to  a  standstill,  de- 
manding of  himself  some  reason  for 
his  change  of  feeling.  It  was  not  his 
rheumatism — his  knee  was  in  no  way 
troubling  him.  He  had  not  taken  a  chill — 
he  had  been  exceptionally  careful  about 
his  flannels.  There  had  been  no  dietetic 
indiscretions — he  had  fallen  on  his  meals, 
in  fact,  with  the  hunger  of  a  wolf.  And  it 
was  not  eye-strain,  or  overwork,  as  it 
had  once  been. 

A  knowledge  of  science,  he  had  always 
proudly  claimed,  held  man  above  the  mo- 
mentary indiscretions  and  dilemmas  of 
life.  It  provided  him  with  that  detached 
and  impersonal  point  of  view  which  made 
the  pettiness  of  all  things  earthly  only  too 
obvious.  Yet  he  now  stopped  and  look- 
ed about  him,  with  a  sudden  uneasy  and 
furtive  glance.  Could  it  be  Sybil,  or  any 
ridiculous  jealousy  of  Sybil  and  her  af- 
fairs? 

He  refused  to  concede  a  claim  so  absurd. 
Why  should  he  imagine  that  the  coming 
and  going  of  this  slip  of  a  girl  should 
take  the  color  and  meaning  out  of  life  and 
leave  him  contented  on  the  one  hand,  or 
aimless  and  disconsolate,  on  the  other? 

It  was,  at  any  rate,  mysterious.  And 
with  a  profound  sigh  of  resignation,  he 
began  to  walk,  feverishly,  without  sense 
of  time  or  direction.  He  kept  up  his  mad 
pace  until  the  ache  in  his  legs  and  the 
distressingly  empty  feeling  in  the  pit  of 
his  stomach  prompted  him  first  to  think 
ruefully  of  breakfast  and  then  to  turn 
quite  as  ruefully  homeward.  Sybil,  by  this 
time,  would  surely  be  back.  But  the  prob- 
lem remained,  how  was  he  going  to  make 
his  peace  with  her? 

He  stopped,  in  the  lane,  before  a  glow- 
ing cluster  of  briar  roses,  and  an  inspira- 
tion came  to  him.  What  could  be  more  sig- 
nificant than  a  peace-offering  of  those 
pale  and  delicate  blossoms — of  which  she 
was  so  fond — still  wet  and  sparkling  with 
the  morning's  dew! 

So  with  great  care  and  industry  he  cut 
and  gathered  an  armful  of  pink  briar- 


rose  knotting  the  thorny  stems  together 
with  a  slender  willow-wand.  Then  he 
crept  furtively  back  through  the  garden, 
skirting  the  front  of  the  house,  and  slip- 
ping in  between  hedges  and  bushes  until 
he  came  under  an  open  window  which  he 
knew  to  be  Sybil's.  As  he  listened,  smil- 
ing at  the  thought  of  his  happy  subter- 
fuge, he  could  even  catch  the  sound  of  her 
soft  movements  about  the  room  above 
him.  He  looked  carefully  around,  to  see 
that  he  was  unobserved.  Then  he  crept 
.still  closer  to  the  window,  and  flung  the 
great  armful  of  flowers  into  the  room. 

If  she  acknowledged  the  gift,  he  knew 
that  he  was  forgiven,  that  his  ungracious- 
ness of  the  past  was  forgotten.  Then  he 
fell  back  quickly  as  he  listened.  For  the 
voice  that  he  heard  was  not  the  light  and 
silvery  voice  of  Sybil,  but  the  measured 
tones  of  her  father,  giving  utterance  to 
sudden  and  easily  discernible  annoyance. 

"I'd  be  vastly  obliged,  Sybil,  if  you'd 
shake  the  water  out  of  this  rubbish  befoi-e 
finging  it  into  my  trunkful  of  manu- 
scripts!" 

'"pHE  young  Professor  drew  back.  He 
-'■  would  have  turned  and  fled,  inconti- 
nently, but  it  was  already  too  late.  His 
old-time  colleague  was  looking  down  at 
him,  with  wide  and  astounded  eyes,  from 
the  square  of  the  open  window. 

"What  in  the  name  of — of  science  do 
you  mean,  Macraven,  by  slinging  these 
confounded  rose-bushes  at  me?"  And  he 
held  up  before  the  abashed  peace-maker 
the  armful  of  briar-ross  so  carefully  tied 
with  its  willow-wand.  The  younger  man 
continued  to  gaze  absently  at  his  fingers, 
filled  with  minute  rose-thorns. 

"I  assume  this  floral  contribution  was 
intended  for  me?" 

"Er — yes,  of  course!     I — I  thought — " 

The  older  man,  still  puzzled  and  impa- 
tient, waited  for  the  other  to  proceed. 

"I  take  it  they  were  intended  more  to 
cheer  me  on  my  journey  than  for  any  im- 
mediate botanical  examination?"  mildly 
inquired  Doctor  Shotwell,  turning  over 
the  huge  nosegay. 

"Yes — that's  it!"  agreed  the  man  be- 
neath the  window,  mopping  his  brow.  He 
waited  for  something  further  to  be  said, 
before  beating  a  retreat.  As  no  word 
came  from  the  window,  he  turned  about, 
thrust  his  hands  deep  in  his  trousers  poc- 
kets, and  with  melancholy  aimlessness 
and  the  hollow  mockery  of  a  whistle  wan- 
dered off  into  the  garden.  Once  out  of 
sight  of  the  house,  however,  his  entire  de- 
meanor changed.  He  clenched  his  jaw. 
and  smiting  the  hollow  of  his  left  hand 
with  the  tightly  closed  fingers  of  his  right, 
he  emitted  one  audible  and  eloquent  mono- 
syllabic word  of  disgust. 

"Country  life  does  seem  to  be  changing 
him!"  murmured  the  old  Scientist,  as  he 
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stood  at  the  open  window  gazing  after  the 
vanishing  Macraven. 

MACRAVEN  had  once  looked  forward 
with  a  vague  dread  and  uneasiness 
to  the  hour  of  Doctor  Shotwell's  depart- 
ture.  When  that  hour  actually  arrived, 
however,  the  younger  man,  with  still 
some  shred  of  his  old-time  and  innate 
scrupulosity  of  thought  and  deed,  felt 
sadly  disturbed  at  his  absence  of  regret. 
There  were  reasons  for  this,  he  suspected, 
after  his  hour  of  farewell  with  his  old 
colleague,  but  those  reasons  were  of  such 
a  nature  that  he  did  not  care  to  drag 
them  into  the  light.  Life  was  short,  he 
told  himself,  and  whatever  it  cost,  he  was 
going  to  have  his  day.  And  as  he  re- 
peated that  ancient  and  hedonistic  phrase 
he  began  to  gaze  absently  about  the  coun- 
tryside, as  though  in  search  of  something 
he  could  not  clearly  define. 

It  was  Terence  the  gardener,  back  from 
the  railway  station,  who  told  the  young 
Professor  that  Sybil  would  be  found  in 
the  strawberry  patch. 

The  disconsolate  scientist  cleared  the 
orchard  fence  at  one  lithe  bound,  crossed 
a  field  of  Alsace  clover  with  long  strides, 
and  caught  sight  of  Sybil  in  the  sun- 
bathed distance,  a  soft  splash  of  pink 
against  the  dark  green  of  the  strawberry 
leaves. 

She  was  kneeling  between  the  wide 
rows,  and  the  broad  milk-pan  into  which 
she  was  picking  the  fruit  shimmered  with 
the  refracted  sunlight.  Yes,  it  was  glori- 
out  weather  again,  acknowledged  the  Pro- 
fessor to  himself.  The  birds  were  singing 
again,  almost  drunkenly,  the  blossoms 
were  blowing  fragrantly  once  more,  the 
sound  of  rippling  water  filled  the  soft  air. 
And  he  could  see  the  flutter  of  her  hands, 
as  she  stooped  over  the  vines,  the  glint  of 
her  loosened  hair  in  the  sunlight.  It  was 
good  to  be  alive,  on  such  a  day! 

T_X  E  waived  to  her  blithely,  from  the 
*  -*■  fence-top,  and  then  as  blithely  called 
to  her.  She  seemed  neither  to  see  nor 
hear  him,  so  engrossed  was  she  in  her 
berry-picking.  He  approached  her  dubi- 
ously, wondering  if  it  would  be  as  glori- 
ous a  day,  after  all,  as  it  had  promised. 

He  came  to  a  stop  within  six  feet  of 
where  she  knelt.  He  remembered  then 
that  she  had  been  crying,  that  a  paroxysm 
of  weeping  had  shaken  her  slender  body 
as  she  clung  to  her  father  and  said  good- 
bye to  him.  Even  while  inwardly  re- 
marking that  tears  seemed  to  be  the  final 
sedative  in  the  feminine  pharmacopoeia, 
the  younger  man  of  science  had  instinc- 
tively backed  away  from  that  scene,  not 
a  little  affected  by  the  sudden  discovery 
of  some  deeper  current  of  feeling  beyond 
the  rippling  shallows  of  adolescent  light- 
heartedness. 

Yet  already  her  tears  were  forgotten, 
it  seemed,  as  she  half  turned  and  studied 
the  silent  figure  in  black  with  covert  side- 
glances  from  under  the  wide  rim  of  her 
pink   sunbonnet. 

"Good  morning!"  she  said  at  last,  quite 
meekly. 

"Good  morning.  Miss  Sybil,"  returned 
the  humbled  man  of  learning. 

He  was  looking  down  at  her,  with  im- 
personal .studiousmess,  noting  the  acci- 
dental array  of  color  before  his  eyes,  the 


His  hand  went  up  to  his  bedraggled  wreath  of  plaited  oak- 
leaves.     Then  he  glanced  up — and   saw   that   it   was   Anne. 


deep  crimson  of  the  ripened  berries,  the 
dark  green  of  the  leaves,  the  golden  yel- 
low of  her  swinging  hair,  the  soft  pink 
of  her  frock  and  sunbonnet. 

Sybil  looking  up  from  under  the  brim 
of  her  sunbonnet  saw  that  his  ill-temper 
was  as  much  a  thing  of  the  past  as  her 
own  tears.  So  she  turned  to  him  with  a 
sudden  little  out-thrust  of  her  berry- 
stained  hand. 

"I'm  sorry!"  .she  said. 

Something  in  the  wistfulness  of  her 
glance  in  the  plaintiveness  of  her  voice 
smote  him  to  the  heart. 

"Don't!"  he  implored,  with  an  involun- 
tary and  quite  ridiculous  swallowing  mo- 
tion of  the  throat,  as  though  he  had  dis- 
covered a  gland  which  did  not  belong 
there. 

Sybil  looked  on  her  work,  and  saw  that 
it  was  good. 


"Aren't  you  sorry,  too?"  she  asked,  as 
she  picked  a  casual  berry  or  two. 

'TpHE  young  Professor  got  down  on  his 
-'■  knees  beside  her.  He  poked  about 
under  the  dark  green  leaves,  both  as  an 
excuse  for  the  attitude  and  as  an  elfort 
to  cover  his  sudden  confusion. 

"Not  the  green  ones,  please!"  said  Sybil 
softly,  giving  him  her  eyes. 

He  took  her  hand,  her  sun-browned, 
timorous  little  hand,  and  held  it  in  his. 

"I  am  sorry!"  he  said,  with  a  gulp.  And 
then,  as  though  he  had  just  realized  the 
terrible  dimensions  of  his  outrage,  he 
dropped  the  hand  and  fell  to  picking 
strawberries,  grimly  and  feverishly. 

Sybil  sighed.  Then  she  sat  up  and, 
crushing  a  great,  over-ripe  scarlet  berry 
between  her  scarlet  lips,  studied  her  com- 
panion's solemn  face. 

"How  could  you!"  she  reproved  mourn- 
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fully.  "You — you  might  have  been  kind 
to  me — until  Anne  came,  at  least!" 

He  began  to  look  very  miserable,  and 
very  guilty.  He  wondered  to  which  that 
reproof  applied:  To  the  slamming  of  a 
wooden  shutter,  or  to  the  holding  of  a 
berry-stained  hand. 

"It's  so — why,  I'm  blushing!"  said  Sy- 
bil. The  young  scientist  looked  so  long  for 
the  blush  that  she  had  nothing  to  do  but 
hang  her  head  before  the  directness  of 
his  gaze. 

"I  wonder  why  it  was?"  she  asked, 
dreamily,  toying  with  a  strawberry  leaf. 

"You  wonder  why  you  blush?"  inter- 
rogated the  young  Professor. 

Sybil  nodded  her  head,  and  moved  the 
heaping  milk-pan  further  down  the  row. 

"Why,  a  blush  is  nothing  more  than  a 
sudden  suffusion  of  the  facial  veins  due 
to  momentary  paralysis  of  the  vaso-con- 
strictor  nerves.  Personally,  I  reject  Dar- 
win's theory  that  a  person  who  thinks,  for 
instance,  others  are  looking  at  her  directs 
her  attention  to  her  own  face,  resulting  in 
a  flow  of  blood  towards  that  part.  Wundt 
claims  that  this  momentary  relaxation  of 
the  vasomotor  innervation,  causing  the 
blush,  is  compensation  for  the  accelerated 
pulsation  of  the  heart,  produced  by  emo- 
tion." 

"Oh!"  said  Sybil. 

"My  own  theory  of  this  most  interesting 
of  all  organic  and  functional  manifesta- 
tions which  accompany  the  simple  emo- 
tions is  that  the  blush  is  a  vestigial  rem- 
nant of  the  childhood  of  our  race.  I  mean, 
following  the  principle  of  recapitulation, 
that  this  woman's  blush  of  yours  is  in- 
herited from  the  twilight  of  time,  when 
woman  was  the  hunted,  and  man  the 
hunter"' 

"But  isn't  that  the  way  it  still  is?"  in- 
terrupted the  girl,  gently. 

"Of  course,  my  dear,  of  course,"  pur- 
sued the  man  of  science.  "But  as  I  was 
about  to  explain,  this  blush  of  yours  is  an 
echo  of  the  time  when  to  be  admired  or 
complimented  was  a  sign  of  danger.  It 
is  a  whisper  to  you  from  your  ancestors. 
Primitive  woman  knew  that  the  expressed 
approbation  of  the  male  meant  prompt 
struggle  or  flight — for  her,  more  expendi- 
ture of  energy  more  heart-action.  And 
the  heart,  which  is  only  a  muscle,  acquired 
the  habit,  as  it  were,  and  has  not  been 
able  to  shake  it  off.     Do  you  follow  me?" 

Sybil,  eating  a  strawberry,  nodded. 

"Is  the  heart  only  a  muscle?"  she 
asked,  dreamily.  She  ate  another  straw- 
berry, meditatively.  "Perhaps  that's  why 
it  can  get  so  tired,  and  ache  so  much, 
sometimes!" 

The  young  Professor  tried  not  to  show 
his  irnpatience  at  that  intrusion  of  senti- 
ment into  the  cold  white  light  of  science. 

"For  example,"  he  continued,  facing 
her  with  gently  tapping  index  fingers, 
"here  are  you  and  I,  alone  in  this  vast 
field.  You  comprehend  that  we  are  no 
longer  pagan,  that  civilization  has  laid 
its  duties  and  obligations  on  me,  that  you 
are  in  no  danger  whatever  of  —  of  un- 
seemly advances." 

Sybil  gazed  at  him  solemnly,  round- 
eyed  and  attentive,  nodding  her  head. 

"You  know  all  this,  the  personal  woman 
in  you  does,  yet  the  natural,  the  repre- 
sentative   woman    in    you    still    blushes. 


That  is  to  say,  nature  still  flashes  her 
semaphoric  danger-signal,  although  for 
centuries  and  centuries  not  a  car-wheel  of 
emergency  has  moved  along  that  track, 
so  to  speak!" 

"Isn't  that  interesting!"  said  Sybil,  her 
utterance  a  little  thick  with  a  half-eaten 
strawberry.  "And  after  all  there  isn't  the 
slightest  danger,  is  there?" 

CTOUTLY  and  decisively  the  young 
^  Professor  assured  her  there  was  not, 
and  Sybil  suddenly  flung  away  a  straw- 
berry that  proved  to  be  bitter  and  over- 
ripe. He  thought  how  interesting  it  was, 
this  teaching  of  transcendental  physi- 
ology to  such  a  class,  even  while  he  won- 
dered why  she  laughed  as  she  looked  after 
that  bitter  and  over-ripe  berry.  He  drew 
closer  to  her,  and  began  picking  the  little 
soft  globes  of  scarlet  and  dropping  them 
into  the  milk-pan.  A  silence  fell  over 
them.  The  birds  sang,  the  leaves  stirred, 
the  little  stream  in  the  next  meadow 
sparkled  and  flashed  and  tinkled. 

"Won't  you  tell  me  more  about  your 
work?"  asked  Sybil. 

"Then  it  interests  you?" 

"Yes,  I  love  it !"  said  Sybil,  raptly.  She 
sat  down  between  the  long  green  rows. 
"And  Anne  seems  to  understand  every- 
thing you're  doing,  and  lecturing  on,  and 
writing  about!" 

The  sky  was  clear,  but  it  seemed  as 
though  a  cloud  had  crept  over  the  face  of 
the  open  sun. 

"You  know  I  didn't  mean  it,  when  I 
made  fun  of  science.  I  help  father  in  his 
work,  sometimes,  but  up  here,  you  know, 
I  haven't  much  of  a  chance  to  know 
things,  have  I?  I've  only  got  to  exist, 
to  eat  and  sleep  and  lie  in  the  sun  and 
purr  like  a  cat.  Do  tell  me  more  about 
what  you  call  science,  what  it  means, 
what  it's  doing  in  the  real  world!" 

The  young  Professor  cleared  his  throat, 
and  from  time  to  time  as  he  spoke  Sybil 
dropped  a  berry  into  the  pan. 

"Science — science  first  organized  know- 
ledge and  coaxed  from  nature  those  sec- 
rets that  made  possible  the  utilization  of 
earth's  natural  resources.  While  she 
primarily  explains  life,  she  prolongs  and 
intensifies  it.  Impartial  in  her  activities, 
boundless  in  her  possibilities,  she  has  re- 
organized industry,  disciplined  intellect, 
unlocked  the  tombs  of  the  past,  and  pre- 
pared the  paths  of  the  future.  She  is 
the  torch-bearer,  the  light-bringer,  the — " 

He  came  to  a  stop,  disconcerted  by  the 
smile  that  curled  about  Sybil's  lips.  In- 
stead of  listening  open-eyed  to  that  flight 
of  oratory  she  was  gazing  at  him  with 
soft  commiseration  as  she  slowly,  one  by 
one,  dropped  the  plump  red  berries  into 
her  pan. 

"And  that's  what  you're  giving  your 
life  up  to?"  she  quietly  demanded. 

"One  could  live  and  die  for  it!"  he 
declared. 

"And  grow  old,  and  see  life  get  emptier 
and  emptier,  and  still  not  find  what  you're 
looking  for?" 

She  was  nodding  her  head  up  and  down, 
sagely,  almost  pityingly. 

"And  what  difference  will  it  make  to 
you  and  me  after  all,  a  hundred  years 
from  now?"  the  girl  in  the  pink  sunboiv- 
net  softly  asked. 


'  I  ''HE  man  of  science  looked  about  him 
-■■  at  the  light-drenched  meadow-lands, 
at  the  singing  birds  and  the  rustling  tree- 
tops.  Then  he  turned  back  to  the  girl 
pulsing  with  warmth  and  youth  at  his 
side.  The  one  was  the  concrete  and  the 
ephemeral,  the  other  was  the  abstract  and 
the  eternal.  He  wondered  how  he  would 
be  able  to  explain  the  paradox  to  her. 

"Don't  you  think,"  she  was  pensively 
asking  him,  "don't  you  think  people  some- 
times get  cold  and  thin-blooded  and  short- 
sighted up  on  the  peaks  of  science?" 

He  thought  quite  otherwise,  though  he 
fought  in  vain  against  the  feeling  of  de- 
pression stealing  over  him.  Then  a  little 
question  startled  him:  Could  he  be  thin- 
blooded? 

"But  doesn't  it  seem  to  you  they  lose  a 
lot  out  of  life,  a  lot  of  the  joy  of  living,  of 
the  good  times  we  were  meant  to  have?" 

"But  what  is  pleasure?"  demanded  the 
young  Profesor.  "After  all,  what  is  the 
basis  of  hedonistic   experience?" 

Sybil  shook  her  head  again,  slowly.  Then 
she  rose  to  her  feet. 

"I'm  nearly  starved,  and  there's  Han- 
nah ringing  the  lunch  bell  for  the  second 
time.  And  we're  going  to  have  straw- 
berry shortcake." 

The  man  of  science  heard  the  sound  of 
the  distant  bell,  tinkling  musically  across 
the  waving  fields.  There  seemed  some- 
thing unspeakably  pleasant  in  the  sound. 

Side  by  side  they  made  their  way  to- 
ward the  lane.  At  the  fence  Sybil  turned 
to  him. 

"Will  you  help  me  over?"  she  asked, 
demurely. 

He  went  first.  Then  he  took  the  pan 
of  berries.  Then  he  turned  back  for  the 
waiting  girl.  After  all,  it  tvas  a  glorious 
day. 

"I'm  afraid  I'm  too  heavy!"  murmured 
the  girl,  as  his  arms  reached  out  for  her. 

A  moment  later  the  young  Professor  of 
Anthropology  was  not  asking  himself 
questions  as  to  the  basis  of  hedonistic  ex- 
perience. For  as  he  reached  up  for  her 
groping  hands  the  lightly  balanced  figure 
in  pink  swayed  forward.  He  caught  her, 
and  kept  her  from  falling,  but  as  he  did 
so  he  was  thinking  more  about  Sybil  than 
about  Science.  He  felt  only  the  weight 
of  her  hands  clasping  his  shoulders,  he 
saw  only  the  descending  figure  in  its  rose- 
like raiment  which  seemed  to  envelop 
him  in  a  sudden  odorous  cloud  of  color,  as 
softly  and  yet  as  completely  as  a  shower 
of  rose-leaves  themselves  might  muffle 
and  hide  away  some  solemn  and  age- 
worn  tablet  of  an  earlier  century. 

No,  he  assured  himself,  a  little  appre- 
hensively, he  was  far  from  being  thin- 
blodded! 

CHAPTER  Vni. 

THE   PATHS   OF   PAN. 

JOHN  HEREIN  MACRAVEN  came 
"^down  to  breakfast  in  his  new  flannels. 
As  he  had  feared,  it  was  an  extremely  ill- 
fitting  suit,  much  too  loose  in  the  shoulders 
and  much  too  long  in  the  trouser-legs.  His 
new  neckties  too — he  had  sent  for  colored 
ones — were  of  far  too  vivid  and  flaming  a 
crimson  to  blend  readily  with  his  schol- 
astic sobriety  of  taste.  But  Sybil,  before 
Continued  on  page  67. 
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SOME  fifteen  years  ago  Dr. 
Michael  Clark,  then  a 
practising  physician  at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne  and  of 
rising  fame  in  the  local  poli- 
tics of  that  thrifty  city,  discovered  that 
England  was  going  to  be  too  crowded  for 
a  hard-working  doctor  with  a  family  of 
boys  to  bring  up.  So  he  came  to  Canada 
where  there  was  more  room. 

Michael  Clark  had  been  raised  in  the 
school  at  Gladstone,  Bright  and  Cobden, 
had  heard  these  great  evangels  thunder, 
had  come  under  the  fire  of  their  eyes  and 
the  spell  of  their  ideas.  Naturally  he  had 
their  gospel  in  him  and  felt  disappointed 
when  England  did  not  take  it  up  as 
quickly  as  he  expected.  England  makes 
haste  slowly.  Freedom  broadens  down 
from  precedent  to  precedent  in  a  most  de- 
liberate way  in  that  country  where  the  vis 
inertiae  of  caste  and  feudal  privilege  has 
nine  centuries  of  history,  custom  and  tra- 
dition behind  it.  Now  the  life  of  one  man 
is  short  and  the  doctor  decided  it  would 
be  foolish  to  wait  when  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy, as  he  had  heard,  were  moving 
along  so  much  faster  in  Canada.  Where- 
fore, in  pursuit  of  those  two  most  Holy 
Grails  he  crossed  three  thousand  miles  of 
fretful  ocean  and  another  three  thousand 
of  rock  and  tree  and  field  and  stream  and 
planted  himself  and  his  household  gods 
on  the  open  prairie  fifteen  miles  from  Red 
Deer,  Alberta. 

T_r  E  went  that  far  because  he  crav- 
■*  ■*■  ed  a  new  land,  a  new  unham- 
pered land  that  he  could  grow  up  with 
and  take  part  in  moulding  on  emancipated 
principles.    The    East  had  no  charms  for 
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patriarchal    spirit,    the    land 
hunger  which  Abraham  hand- 
ed down  to  the  lost  Ten  Tribes 
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him.  Its  great  cities  did  not  detain  him 
a  moment.  It  was  just  such  cities  with 
their  immemorial  wrongs  and  inequities 
that  Michael  Clark  was  fleeing  from.  He 
was  through  with  cities.  What  he  wanted 
was  a  wilderness,  a  large  commodious, 
well-ventilated  wilderness  where  the 
breast  of  a  free  man  could  expand  with- 
out crowding  the  neighbors.  The  West 
was  his  goal,  the  virgin  boundless  West, 
a  fresh  page  for  statesmen  to  write  good 
laws  on.  Wherefore,  Michael  Clark  went 
West  until  the  Rocky  Mountains  stopped 
him. 

Now,  even  the  westest  West  has  those 
blisters  on  its  surface  which  men  call 
cities  and  you  may  be  sure  that  those 
cities  did  their  best  to  hold  a  man  like 
Michael  Clark  with  a  useful  profession  at 
his  finger  ends  and  ten  thousand  dollars 
to  invest.  The  ten  thousand  dollars  was 
a  particularly  attractive  proposition  to 
the  real  estate  dreamers  of  that  day  and 
both  Calgary  and  Edmonton,  which  even 
then  were  full  of  the  substance  of  things 
hoped  for,  the  vision  of  things  not  seen, 
offered  him  town  lots  which  if  he  had 
bought  and  afterwards  sold  at  the  top  of 
the  boom,  would  have  made  him  a  mil- 
lionaire twice  over.  Calgary  and  Edmon- 
ton had  faith  in  their  future,  faith  enough 
to  take  Michael  Clark's  ready  money;  but 
Michael  Clark  had  a  better  use  for  it. 
Town  lots,  doled  out  by  the  front  foot, 
were  too  stingy  for  him.  What  he  had  in 
mind  was  acres,  broad  acres,  thousands 


A  T  all  events  Dr.  Michael  Clark 
■^^*-  brushed  aside  his  opportunity  for 
riches  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice  as  a 
real  estate  speculator  and  went  back  to 
the  land.  Some  people  will  tell  you  that 
this  shows  how  impractical  Michael  Clark 
was,  but  Michael  Clark  does  not  think 
that  way.  He  has  for  his  fortune  enough 
and  to  spare,  a  big  place  in  the  esteem  of 
his  fellow  men,  and,  above  all,  a  glad 
heart.  He  has,  besides,  his  books,  his 
thoughts,  his  three  stalwart  sons,  and  his 
accumulated  philosophy — bountiful  pro- 
visions for  a  serene  old  age.  Even  from 
a  worldly  point  of  view  Michael  Clark  has 
prospered.  The  lord  of  a  thousand  acres 
with  cattle  to  correspond  is  no  small  pota- 
toes even  in  the  boundless  West. 

I  have  met  people  out  West  who  said 
that  Dr.  Clark  might  have  bought  better 
land  than  he  did.  They  point  out  that 
there  was  fatter  land  one  hundred  miles 
farther  north  or  a  hundred  miles  south 
and  that  what  he  seemed  to  be  after  was 
scenery.  Of  course,  what  the  doctor  was 
looking  for  was  something  that  reminded 
him  of  England.  The  vast  bare  prairie 
.spaces  did  not  make  the  picture  he  had  at 
the  back  of  his  head.  He  wanted  green 
trees  to  rest  his  eyes  on,  a  river  for  his 
cold  tub  of  mornings,  and  a  rolling  land- 
scape— and  he  got  'em.  It  is  true  the 
trees  are  small,  as  all  trees  are  in  the 
Land  of  Little  Sticks,  but  they  put  forth 
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leaves  like  other  trees,  and  the  river 
flashes  like  a  silver  shield  in  the  sunshine, 
and  the  landscape  rolls  as  it  does  at  home ; 
and  Michael  Clark  has  his  bit  of  England 
in  the  heart  of  Canada  and  is  happy.  The 
same  people  who  criticize  Michael  Clark's 
judgment  in  selecting  land  complain  that 
he  paid  too  much  for  his  heifers  at  the 
start.  But  time  seems  to  have  cancelled 
that  mistake,  too.  The  heifers  have  mul- 
tiplied and  replenished  after  their  kind 
until  they  have  made  the  doctor  a  sort  of 
cattle  king.  The  roast  beef  of  Old  Eng- 
land has  nothing  on  the  toothsome  stuflF 
that  comes  from  Belford  Glen  Ranch, 
Olds,  Alberta. 

TN  addition  to  his  ten  thousand  dollars 
■*■  and  a  growing  family  Michael  Clark 
brought  with  him  to  Canada  his  Liberal 
principles.  Some  Liberals  feel  their  prin- 
ciples from  their  ears  up,  but  Michael 
Clark  carries  his  in  his  heart.  It  was  in- 
evitable that  he  should  begin  to  preach 
them;  and  presently  that  part  of  Alberta 
became  aware  that  it  had  a  prophet  in  its 
midst.  Michael  Clark  had  modelled  him- 
self on  Gladstone  and  the  old  masters  and 
consequently  he  told  the  story  well.  He 
became  a  power  in  the  land  as  much  by 
his  earnestness  as  by  his  eloquence.  Since 
Alberta  first  discovered  him 
Michael  Clark  has  become  known 
from  one  end  of  Canada  to  the 
other  as  a  great  orator,  but  he 
always  had  the  root  of  the  matter 
in  him.  He  is  by  way  of  being  a 
crusader  in  many  things,  but 
chiefly  free  trade.  He  has  a  ruddy 
face,  a  flaming  eye  and  a  voice  of 
trumpet  quality.  Which  explains 
his  nickname — Red  Michael. 

Michael  Clark  has  probably 
done  more  to  make  Canada  accus- 
tomed to  the  idea  of  free  trade 
than  any  other  dozen  statesmen 
put  together — accustomed,  I  said, 
not  resigned.  Until  Red  Michael 
spoke  out  loud  it  was  considered 
bad  form  to  mention  free  trade  in 
Canada.  Such  innovators  as  men- 
tioned it  did  so  with  bated  breath. 
They  had  to  'bait'  their  breath  or 
they  wouldn't  have  had  the  cour- 
age to  tackle  it.  In  this  way  their 
inspiration  was  also  their  excuse 
for  flaunting  the  heresy  before  a 
public  that  had  been  brought  up 
on  the  National  Policy. 

DUT  Michael  Clark  changed  all  that. 
*-'  He  talked  about  the  dreadful  thing  in 
cold  blood.  He  talked  about  it  day  in  and 
day  out,  also  on  Sunday — the  patriarchs 
were  free  traders.  He  gave  everything  a 
free  trade  slant.  He  found  in  it  the  clue 
to  every  economic  problem  that  flesh  is 
heir  to.  He  traced  war  and  crime  and 
poverty  and  social  evils  a-plenty  to  the 
lack  of  it  and,  after  a  while,  people  began 
to  believe  that  there  might  be  something 
after  all  in  what  the  doctor  said.  At  any 
rate  he  was  never  done  saying  it  and  it 
must  be  a  good  thing  that  would  bear  re- 
peating so  often.  Middle-aged  men  took 
heart  of  grace  to  remember  that  they 
were  free  traders  when  they  came  out  of 
college — as  many  men  are — but  that  the 
world  and  self-interest  and  the  struggle 
for  existence  had  side-tracked  their  opin- 


ions. They  admitted  reductantly  that  the 
doctor  had  right  reason  on  his  side  and 
went  .so  far  as  to  wish  that  they  could  af- 
ford to  agree  with  him.  Almost  per- 
suaded them — that  was  what  Red  Michael 
did.  But  he  has  a  few  millions  to  convince 
yet. 

The  West,  of  course,  was  fertile  soil. 
There  are  several  hundred  thousands  of 
free  traders  in  that  part  of  the  country 
who  say,  "We  have  two  hundred  and 
twenty  million  bushels  of  wheat  to  sell 
and  are  only  using  eighty  million  bushels 
at  home.  Why  not  let  us  sell  the  surplus 
where  we  like  and  make  the  East  rich?" 
But  the  East  is  not  converted  yet.  Red 
Michael  has  a  big  job  ahead  of  him  still. 
However,  he  has  made  Canada  familiar 
with  the  idea.  People  do  not  shrink  with 
horror  when  the  subject  is  broached  now. 
They  at  least  let  it  go  in  one  ear  and  out 
of  the  other.  It  used  to  be  the  fashion 
to  say,  with  Grover  Cleveland,  that  a 
condition,  not  a 
theory,  con- 
fronts us.  In 
short,  free  trade 
in  Canada  has 
reached  the 
stage  outlined  by 


Michael  Clark  is  a  crtLsader  in  pursuit  of 
grails. 

the  poet  in  his  description  of  vice — which 
seen  more  nearly,  familiar  with  its  face, 
we  first  endure,  then  pity,  then  embrace 
— perhaps.  At  all  events  this  war,  which 
according  to  Michael  Clark,  was  largely 
due  to  Germany's  desire  to  make  a  Ger- 
man ZoUverein  of  the  civilized  world,  is 
going  to  leave  Canada  poor  enough  to 
engender  some  clear  thinking  on  this  vital 
Question.  At  least  that  is  what  Red 
Michael  hopes. 

A  S  might  be  expected,  Dr.  Clark's  free 
■^*-  trade  views  fell  with  startling  em- 
phasis on  Canada's  protectionist  Parlia- 
ment. Even  the  Liberals,  who  had  given 
Canada  a  little  free  trade,  had  then  re- 
neged, and  had  finally  gone  out  trying  to 
give  her  a  little  more,  were  shocked  at  the 
lengths  to  which  the  man  from  Red  Deer 
went  on  his  favorite  topic.  But  Par- 
liament  listened   just  the   same   and   the 


leaven  is  at  work.  When  Michael  Clark 
entered  the  Great  Chamber  there  were 
just  two  overt  free  traders  in  Par- 
liament— himself  and  Senator  Edwards, 
who  was  rich  enough  to  say  what  he 
thought.  Eight  years  ago  the  free  trader 
in  Parliament'Avas  as  extinct  as  the  dodo, 
but  Dr.  Clark  and  Senator  Edwards  must 
have  at  least  two  score  sympathizers  now 
though  most  of  them  keep  under  the  barn. 
The  time  is  not  ripe  yet,  they  say.  They 
will  speak  out  when  the  West  gets  the 
long  end  of  the  stick  at  Ottawa.  Mean- 
while they  give  the  doctor  a  kind  word 
now  and  then. 

The  doctor  pleases  himself  with  the  no- 
tion that  Finance  Minister  White  is  not 
far  outside  the  fold.    At  least  the  Finance    j 
Minister  treats  him  as  a  foeman  worthy    j 
of  his  steel  and  does  not  try  to  banter  his    i 
arguments.       Moreover,  Sir  Thomas  has    j 
applied  one  of  the  doctor's  favorite  ideas    J 
— direct  taxation.     True,  he  limits  it  to    i 
business    people    for    a    restricted     ' 
period,    but    if   the    part    presup- 
poses the  whole,  then  Sir  Thomas 
has  made  a  significant  admission. 
All  Dr.  Clark  asks  is  that  the  Fin- 
ance Minister  follow  the  idea  to 
its  logical  conclusion  and  abolish 
the  protective  tariff. 

TT  is  on  the  cards  that  Red 
-^  Michael  will  not  be  with  us  to 
the  end  of  the  chapter.  Canada 
has  not  been  quite  all  that  he 
dreamed.  This  new  land  has 
drifted  into  many  old  wrongs.  The 
same  elements  have  been  at  work 
here  as  in  the  Old  Country,  to  put 
the  "mock"  in  democracy.  As  the 
doctor  grows  older  his  mind 
dwells  more  and  more  on  home  and 
his  old  father  and  the  great  battle 
for  reform  which  is  to  take  place 
in  England  after  the  war.  Democ- 
racy has  marched  fast  in  Great 
Britain,  faster  than  it  ever  march- 
ed before,  faster,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  than  it  has  marched  in  Can- 
ada, which  has  a  bad  habit  of 
making  old  abuses  her  own.  The 
doctor  wishes  now  that  he  had 
waited  and  seen.  There  might 
have  been  a  career  for  him  in 
England.  That  career  reaches  out 
for  him  right  now.  As  a  man  with 
a  reputation  made,  as  a  prophet  approved 
in  a  far  country,  he  has  been  invited  to 
come  home  and  take  part  in  that  triumph- 
ant progress  which  is  to  make  England 
the  most  democratic  country  in  the  whole 
world.  Red  Michael  has  done  his  bit  for 
Canada.  Now  will  he  do  his  bit  for  Eng- 
land?    He  is  thinking  it  over. 
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By   the  Grace  of  Sarah  May 


NESBITT    panted    into 
the   station — too  late. 


By    L.    M.    MONTGOM 

The  train,  with  its 
load  of  picnickers,  was  gone; 
and  there  was  no  other  train  going  west 
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until  late  in  the  afternoon. 

"Confound  it,"  he  said  blackly.  "And 
confound  Murchison,"  he  added,  thinking 
of  the  acquaintance  who  had  delayed  him 
on  the  street  to  discuss  a  slight  matter  of 
business. 

He  was  left — there  was  no  blinking 
that  fact.  The  selected  picnic  ground  was 
fifty  miles  away,  so  that  the  wild  notion 
that  had  crossed  his  brain  of  getting  a 
team  and  driving  thereto  had  to  be  dis- 
missed. No,  there  was  no  picnic  for  him ; 
and,  as  things  were,  much  depended  on 
that  picnic. 

Nesbitt  left  the  station  in  a  mood  of 
sickening  depression.  All  the  hope  and 
exhilaration  of  the  morning  had  vanished. 
Betty  would  think  he  did  not  care — and 
Clark  was  on  the  train.  For  a  whole  day 
Clark  could  wander  with  Betty  through 
romantic  haunts,  while  he,  Nesbitt,  sulked 
in  town.  Only  a  fool  could  fail  to  make 
use  of  such  a  golden  opportunity;  and 
Clark  was  no  fool. 

"That  is  my  role,"  thought  Nesbitt  bit- 
terly. 

HE  was  in  love  with  Betty  Stewart. 
But  Betty  was  independent.  They 
had  had  some  tiffs,  with  a  resulting  cool- 
ness. Nesbitt  had  not  been  sure  enough 
of  his  welcome  to  call  for  a  fortnight. 
Then  with  her  usual  caprice,  Betty  un- 
bent. She  had  s«nt  him  a  note  the  previ- 
ous day  inviting  him  to  join  a  private  pic- 
nic party  to  Maiden  Lake. 

"We  will  leave  on  the  10.15  train," 
she  wrote,  "so  be  a  good  boy,  stop  sulk- 
ing, and  come  with  us.  If  you  come 
I  shall  know  how  to  be  very  nice  to 
you,  but  if  you  don't  I  shall  know  you 
are  still  sulking  and  I  shall  be  nice 
to — other  people." 

Nesbitt  had  not  been  sulking — take  his 
word  for  it;  he  was  merely  on  his  dig- 
nity. That,  of  course,  went  to  the  winds 
at  Betty's  beck.  And  this  was  the  result 
— he  was  wandering  homeward  alone 
through  the  People's  Square;  and  Betty 
and  Clark  were  on  their  way  to  Maiden 
Lake. 

NESBITT  sat  down  on  a  bench  in  the 
Square  and  was  about  to  give  him- 
self over  to  sulking  in  right  good  earnest 
when  he  heard  somebody  crying.  Some 
twisting  of  neck  discovered  a  small  girl 
of  about  eight  or  nine  curled  up  on  a 
bench  across  the  walk  behind  him,  with 
her  face  buried  in  her  arms  and  the 
Tagged  sailor  hat  on  her  head  shaking  in 
the  emphasis  of  her  woe.  She  was  sniffl- 
ing in  an  unrestrained  luxury  of  grief, 
evidently  thinking  herself  alone. 

"Hello,"  said  Nesbitt,  who  hated  to  see 
children  or  animals  suffering,  "it  seems 
there  is  somebody  besides  myself  in  the 
world  who  is  miserable  after  all.  This 
must  be  seen  to." 


He  went  over  and  sat  down  on  the  other 
bench. 

"What  is  the  matter,  sissy?"  he  asked 
gently. 

Sissy  squirmed  around  with  a  start, 
revealing  a  freckled,  tear-spotted  face, 
and  a  very  red  little  nose.  She  was  not 
shy  and  she  did  not  at  all  resent  his  intru- 
sion into  her  private  troubles. 

"I — can't — get — to — the — picker — nic," 
she  said,  between  sobs. 

"Did  you  miss  your  train,  too?"  asked 
Nesbitt  with  a  smile.  He  could  still 
smile,  even  in  the  wreck  of  all  things,  and 
his  smile  was  very  winning.  It  won 
Sarah  May  Molloy's  young  heart  on  the 
spot. 

"Train  nothing.  We  wasn't  going  on 
a  train.  We  was  going  to  ride  out  to 
Deerville  in  livery  rigs— all  Miss  Beech- 
am's  Mission  School  kids.  We  was  going 
to  have  a  bully  time.  Ice  cream,  too.  Oh, 
gee!     And  I  can't  go." 

Sarah  May's  pale  blue  eyes  brimmed  up 
with  tears  again. 

"Tell  me  why,"  said  Nesbitt.  "If  it  isn't 
a  secret  I'd  really  like  to  know." 

"'Tain't  any  secret.  I  hain't  got  any 
dress  but  this"— touching  the  faded  print 
she  wore — "and  Ma,  she  said  at  first  I 
could  go.  And  when  the  Jones  kids  got 
new  white  dre-sses  for  to  wear,  and  Ma, 
she  says  she  won't  lemme  go  'cause  she 
can't  git  me  a  new  dress  and- she  ain't  go- 
ing to  have  the  Jones  kids  dressed  bettern 
hern  at  a  pickernic.  And  I  jest  howled 
and  Ma,  she  said  she'd  skelp  me  if  I  didn't 
dry  up,  so  I  kem  out  here  and  I  feel  awful 
bad.  I'd  gone  to  the  pickernic  'thout  any 
dress  at  all  ruther'n  miss  it.  I  never  was 
in  the  country  afore  and  I  wanted  to  see 
it." 

"I'm  very  sorry  for  you,"  said  Nesbitt 
gravely.  "I  can  sympathize  with  you  for 
I  also  have  missed  my  picnic  to-day." 

"Your  clothes  look  pretty  good,"  said 
Sarah  May,  eyeing  them  critically. 

"It's  not  a  matter  of  clothes  in  my  case 
— but  the  principle  is  the  same.  Now, 
look  here — but  first,  what  is  your  name?" 
"Sarah  May  Molloy." 
"Very  well,  Sarah  May,  listen  to  me. 
We  have  both  been  disappointed — let  us 
pool  our  disappointments  and  have  a 
strictly  exclusive  picnic  of  our  own. 
There's  a  train  leaving  for  the  east  in  half 
an  hour.  Come  with  me  and  we'll  go  out 
to  the  Junction  and  turn  ourselves  loose 
in  the  woods  there.  I  don't  know  if  I 
can  manage  any  ice  cream,  but  we'll  have 
heaps  of  other  good  things." 

Sarah  May  put  her  finger  in  her  mouth. 
"Say,  are  you  bluffin'?" 
"No,  indeed !    I'm  in  downright  earnest. 
Go  and  ask  your  mother  if  she'll  lend  you 
to  me  for  the  day." 

"Can't  do  that  'cause  she's  gone  up  to 
the  north  end  to  scrub  for  a  woman  and 
she   won't  be   back   till   night.      But   she 


won't  care.     If  you  ain't  put- 
tin'  up  a  job  I'll  go,  mister." 

"It's  a  bargain.     You  wait 
here  while  I  rush  up  town  and 

invest    in    some    ready-to-wear    eatables. 

We've  been  unjustly  cheated  out  of  our 

picnic,  Sarah  May,  but  we'll  get  even  with 

Fate  yet." 

XT  ESBITT,  smiling  at  his  own  whim, 
■^^  hurried  to  the  nearest  fruit  and  con- 
fectionery store  and  soon  came  back, 
loaded  with  parcels.  Sarah  May  was  wait- 
ing for  him.  She  had  pushed  her  carrotty 
hair  back  under  her  hat,  scrubbed  her 
face  dry  with  her  apron,  and  was  ready  to 
adventure  forth  on  any  quest  witli  this 
astonishing  new  friend  of  hers. 

"Gee,  but  you've  got  whacks  of  things," 
she  explaimed.  "What's  them?  Or'nges? 
Or'nges  are  the  clear  stuff.  Gimme  one  to 
suck  on  the  train.  Ain't  I  glad  you  come 
along,  though!" 

"I'm  not  sorry  myself,"  said  Nesbitt. 
"You  are  what  I  really  needed,  Sarah 
May — a  diversion." 

"Ain't!"  said  Sarah  May  indignantly. 
"I'm  Irish." 

"Oh,  it's  all  the  same  thing,  dearie. 
Come,  let  us  away  to  Arcady  now.  Be- 
gone, dull  care  and  haunting  remorse ; 
we'll  daff  the  world  and  sneering  rivals 
and  over-dressed  Joneses  aside  for  one 
day  at  least,  Sarah  May." 

"You  talk  just  like  a  crazy  uncle  of  me 
father's,"  said  Sarah  May  tolerantly. 

THEY  got  on  a  lazy  little  freight  train 
that  took  half  an  hour  to  crawl  out  to 
the  Junction,  a  small  village  where  the 
east  and  west  roads  branched  off.  When 
Nesbitt  left  the  train  his  eye  caught  a 
sign  over  a  small  restaurant  near  the 
station  and  he  took  Sarah  May  in  and 
treated  her  to  unlimited  ice  cream.  Sarah 
May  ate  three  saucersful  and  chattered 
blithely  between  rapturous  gulps.  Evi- 
dently Sarah  May  had  no  sorrow  that 
ice  cream  could  not  cure. 

Then  they  went  away  into  the  big  beech 
woods  beyond  the  village,  following  a 
winding  forest  path  until  they  came  to 
the  banks  of  a  brook  where  they  sat  down 
and  had  another  feast,  Sarah  May  rum- 
maging cheerfully  in  Nesbitt's  parcels  and 
squealing  with  delight  over  her  discover- 
ies. 

"Say,  ain't  it  great  here?"  she  said, 
when  they  had  finished  their  lunch,  pillow- 
ing her  elbows  in  the  moss  and  looking  up 
into  the  great  green  arches  above  her. 
"These  woods  make  me  feel  I  don't  know 
how — like  I  do  at  Mass  sometimes — all 
kind  of  solemn  and  happy-like.  The  coun- 
try is  all  right,  mister." 

"Would  you  like  to  live  out  here?"  asked 
Nesbitt. 

Sarah  May  shook  her  head  decidedly. 

"Nope.  It'd  be  too  lonesome  for  a  steady 
thing.  I'd  ruther  people  than  trees.  But 
for  a  day  it's  fine.  Say,  Mister,  let's 
mosey  on  a  bit.  I  want  to  see  all  that's  to 
be  seen." 

Accordingly  they  moseyed  on.  Sarah 
May   seemed   tireless   and    they   rambled 
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through  woods  and  fields  and  country 
lanes  the  whole  afternon.  They  gathered 
flowers  and  hunted  for  birds'  nests,  and 
Nesbitt  answered  Sarah  May's  questions, 
of  which  she  asked  a  few  thousand,  more 
or  less.  The  inquisition  was  wholesome 
for  Nesbitt;  he  could  not  brood  much  over 
what  might  be  doing  at  Maiden  Lake  when 
he  had  to  satisfy  Sarah  May's  rapacious 
appetite  for  information  about  everything 
she  saw. 

IT  was  sunset  when  Sarah  May's  legs 
gave  out.  Nesbitt  set  her  up  on  the 
gate  of  a  wood  lane  on  the  hill  above  the 
Junction  and  they  watched  the  sunset  to- 
gether while  they  waited  for  their  train. 

"It's  been  boss,"  said  Sarah  May,  with 
a  deep  sigh  of  satisfaction.  "I'll  bet  I 
wouldn't  have  had  half  as  good  a  time  if 
I'd  gone  with  the  other  kids.  Them 
Joneses  would  have  put  on  too  much  side. 
I  wisht  I  could  go  to  a  pickernick  with  you 
every  week." 

"Much  obliged,"  said  Nesbitt  absently. 

"You'd  ruther  gone  to  the  other, 
though,"  said  Sarah  May  shrewdly. 
"You've  been  thinking  about  it  all  the 
time.     Why?     Did  your  girl  go  on  it?" 

"Yes,"  said  Nesbitt,  moved  by  a  whimsi- 
cal impulse  to  confidence  in  this  red- 
headed mite  of  the  slums.  "And  you  see, 
Sarah  May,  the  other  fellow  went  too." 

"I  savvy,"  Sarah  May  nodded  compre- 
hendingly.  Then,  desiring  to  comfort  him, 
and  drawing  on  her  own  feminine  possi- 
bilities, she  added:  "That  needn't  worry 
you,  'cause  she'll  be  so  mad  at  you  not 
coming  that  she'll  likely  give  him  the  cold 
shoulder  and  the  marble  heart  for  spite. 
See?" 

"You  are  a  comforting  young  woman, 
Sarah  May.  But — I'm  afraid — you  see, 
I  think  she  is  my  girl,  but  I'm  not  sure  she 
thinks  so." 

"Does  she  want  the  earth  with  a  gilt 
fence  round  it?"  demanded  Sarah  May 
scornfully.    "I'll  bet  the  other  fellow  ain't 


half  as  good  looking  as  you.  I  wisht  / 
was  grown  up." 

"Thank  you.  I  wish  she  had  your  excel- 
lent taste." 

"I  s'pose  she's  a  good  looker?"  queried 
Sarah  May  curiously. 

"She  is  the  most  beautiful  woman  in 
the  world,  dearie.  Look — do  you  see  that 
little  cloud  away  down  in  the  north-west 
sky — that  bright  gold  one?  That  is  just 
the  color  of  her  hair.  And  do  you  see  that 
sky  in  the  south-west  with  that  one  clear 
star  in  it?  Her  eyes  are  as  blue  as  that 
sky  and  as  brilliant  as  that  star,  Sarah 
May.  And  those  wild  roses  you  picked  by 
the  brook  to-day  have  never  seen  her  face 
or  they  would  not  think  it  worth  their 
while  to  be  roses." 

"Say,  but  you've  got  it  bad,"  commented 
Sarah  May  drowsily.  Her  red  head  nod- 
ded against  Nesbitt's  arm.  He  lifted  her 
off  the  gate  and  carried  her  down  to  the 
station  where  a  train  presently  rolled  in. 
Nesbitt  got  on  the  rear  car  with  Sarah 
May  in  his  arms.  Her  head  was  cuddled 
on  his  shoulder,  and  in  one  of  her  scraw- 
ney  little  hands  she  still  clutched  her  big 
bouquet  of  wild  roses  and  limp  daisies. 

"VT  ESBITT  had  supposed  the  train  was 
-'■  ^  the  freight  they  had  come  out  on. 
He  now  discovered  that  it  was  the  western 
train  and  that  the  car  was  full  of  the  re- 
turning Maiden  Lake  picknickers. 

Nesbitt's  appearance  was  hailed  with 
laughter  and  jests.  He  felt  foolish,  but 
he  looked  nobly  serene  as  he  stalked  down 
the  aisle  and  dropped  into  the  only  vac- 
ant place  in  the  car — beside  Betty  Ste- 
wart! 

He  wondered  why  it  was  vacant.  Where 
in  the  world  was  Clark?  Then  he  saw 
Clark  down  at  the  other  end,  scowling 
gloomily  out  of  a  window. 

Betty  said  "Good  evening"  very  icily, 
and  completely  ignored  the  fact  of  Sarah 
May.  Nesbitt  made  the  little  red  head 
more  comfortable  on  his  shoulder  before 
he  spoke.    Then  he  said : 


"Did  you  take  the  trouble  to  wonder 
why  I  did  not  show  up  this  morning?" 

"I  supposed  you  were  not  sufficiently 
interested  in  the  picnic — or  picnickers — 
to  come,"  said  Betty  in  an  indifferent  tone 
which  had  the  effect  of  adding:  "And  then 
I  dismissed  the  matter  from  my  mind." 

"I  missed  the  train,"  said  Nesbitt.  "My 
watch  was  slow  to  begin  with  and  then  I 
met  Murchison  and  he  delayed  me.  You 
were  gone  ten  minutes  when  I  reached  the 
station.  I  can't  tell  you  how  I  felt  about 
it.  On  my  way  back  I  found  this  baby 
crying  in  the  People's  Square  because  she 
couldn't  get  to  a  mission  picnic.  So  I 
took  her  out  to  the  Junction  for  an  outing, 
and  I  think  she  had  a  good  time  at  least." 

He  paused  in  suspense.  He  expected 
Betty  to  give  a  cruel  little  laugh  and  make 
some  satirical  speech  about  his  newly- 
fledged  philanthrophy.  But  Betty  could 
always  be  depended  on  for  the  unex- 
pected. 

Her  eyes  softened.  She  gave  him  a  look 
that  gladdened  him  and  said  in  a  low  tone, 
as  she  bent  forward  and  gently  pushed 
back  the  moist,  sandy  locks  from  Sarah 
Mav's  flushed  face: 

"I  think  it  was  lovely  of  you" 

T  T  ER  touch,  or  the  jerk  of  the  train  as 
•n.  it  came  to  a  stand-still  at  the  water- 
tank,  wakened  Sarah  May.  She  lifted 
her  head,  rather  dazed  by  the  lights  and 
strangers  around  her,  and  found  herself 
looking  into  the  face  of  the  very  prettiest 
young  lady  she  had  ever  seen. 

Sarah  May  sat  up  on  Nesbitt's  knee, 
pointed  a  brown  finger  at  Betty,  and  said, 
sleepily,  but  in  a  voice  whose  awful  dis- 
tinctness was  heard  to  the  farthest  end 
of  the  car: 

"Are  you  his  girl?" 

Nesbitt  gasped  and  looked  for  the  end 
of  all  things.  At  that  awful  moment  he 
wished  he  had  never  seen  Sarah  May. 

But  Betty  smiled  again  and  said  in  a 
voice,  low  but  equally  distinct: 

"Yes,  dear,  I  am." 
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Making  Your  Home  Be^lititul 


The  Decorative  Treatment 
of  Wails 

By    COLLIER    STEVENSON 


o 


>  NE  problem — which  is  of  universal 
interest,  because  it  concerns  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  the 
dwellers  in  apartments,  rented  houses, 
humble  cottages,  and  palatial  homes  alike 
— is  that  of  interior  wall-treatment.  It  is 
a  problem  which,  on  account  of  the  per- 
ishable character  of  most  wall-coverings, 
usually  tecurs  with  the  regularity,  if  hap- 
pily not  quite  the  frequency,  of  the  tax- 
bill.  Further,  it  is  a  problem  in  the  happy 
solution  of  which  lies  to  a  greater  extent 
than  many  home-makers  imagine  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  a  house  from  the  esthetic 
standpoint;  for,  as  an  interior  beautify- 
ing factor,  a  decorative  wall-treatment  is 
really  paramount.  Attractively-decor- 
ated walls  have,  indeed,  the  power  to  miti- 
gate the  banalities  of  furniture  and  the 
crudities  of  architectural  details,  just  as 
inartistically-treated  walls  have  the  power 
to  lessen  the  attractiveness  of  any  good 
furniture  or  architectural  character  which 
may  distinguish  a  room.  Is  it  not,  there- 
fore, quite  obvious  that  the  subject  of 
wall-treatments  is  one  which  no  conscien- 
tious home-maker  can  afford  to  overlook? 
Wall-treatments  may  be  classified  under 
four  general  headings — first,  plaster  fin- 
ish; second,  wood-paneling;  third,  tile; 
fourth,  fabric  or  wallpaper.  Let  us  con- 
sider each  briefly. 

THE  pilaster  finish  is  divided  under 
two  sub-headings  —  smooth  and 
"sand-float,"  or,  as  the  latter  is  equally 
well-known,  stucco.  While  the  smooth 
finish  is  usually  reserved  for  the  hanging 
of  paper  or  fabric,  it  may  without  such 
covering  be  very  decoratively  treated 
with  any  of  the  numerous  flat-finish  paints 
and  water-color  products  on  the  market 
— the  ceilings  left  white  or  slightly  tinted, 
the  walls  coated  in  any  selected  color,  and 
possibly  terminated  by  a  stencilled  frieze 
in  a  contrasting  hue.  Or  again,  with  the 
use  of  narrow  wood  mouldings,  stained  or 
painted  to  match  the  standing  woodwork, 
walls  of  smooth  plaster  may  be  attrac- 
tively paneled  and  painted  either  in  one  or 
two  shades.  In  deciding  upon  this  treat- 
ment, however,  it  is  well  for  the  home- 
maker  to  remember  that  only  a  symmetri- 
cal room — that  is,  one  in  which  the  wall- 
openings  are  balanced — lends  itself  well 
■to  paneling. 

The  sand-float,  or  stucco,  walls  may  be 
accorded  the  same  treatment,  although  it 
is  preferable  to  have  the  color  ingredi- 
■ents  added  while  the  plaster  is  being 
•mixed.  Although  the  rough  texture  of 
sand-float  plaster  is  delightful  in  effect, 
and  particularly  suitable  as  a  background 
■for  pictures,  walls  thus  finished  are  some- 
what difficult  to  neatly  repair  when  the 


inevitable  cracks  ap- 
pear, often  necessi- 
tating the  retinting 
of  the  whole  surface. 


Nevertheless,  the  general  attractiveness, 
which  may  be  judged  by  illustration  1,  is 
usually  considered  a  sufficient  compensa- 
tion for  any  extra  work  or  expense  en- 
tailed. 

VXTOOD-PANELING,  which  comes  un- 
^  ^  der  our  second  heading,  is  a  type 
of  wall-decoration  which  has  descended 
to  us  from  very  early  days.  It  may  be 
used  either  to  cover  the  entire  wall-space 
from  floor  to  ceiling,  as  shown  in  illustra- 
tion 2 ;  or,  again,  it  may  extend  only  to  a 
height  of  several  feet,  as  in  Illustration  3, 
leaving  the  upper  walls  available  for 
plaster-paneling,  papering,  or  other  treat- 
ment. 

Four  rooms  are  particularly  well- 
adapted  to  full  paneling  from  floor  to  ceil- 
ing— the  hall,  the  drawing-room,  the  din- 
ing room,  and  the  library.  The  formal 
character  of  these  rooms  calls  for  a  dig- 
nity of  treatment  which  nothing  can  more 


Above  (illus- 
tration eight) . 
Plain  walls  in- 
crease the  ap- 
parent size  of 
any  room. 
Below  (illus- 
tration one). 
Walls  of  sand- 
float  plaster 
are  delightful 
in  effect. 


adequately  provide  than  paneling.  In 
these  rooms,  too,  a  paneled  wainscoting 
to  a  height  of  three,  four,  or  five  feet,  is 
entirely  appropriate. 

Many  people  are  somewhat  prejudiced 
against  paneling,  because  of  the  difficulty 
it  creates  in  the  hanging  of  pictures.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  however,  that  very  diffi- 
culty is  a  blessing  in  disguise,  for  in  most 
of  our  houses  there  is  a  superabundant 
array  of  pictures.  Better  far,  a  few  pic- 
tures of  merit,  than  a  number  of  mediocre 
pictorial  efforts — -and  these  few  good  pic- 
tures may  be  very  attractively  used  on 
paneled  walls,  either  set  directly  into  a 
panel,  or  hung  in  a  symmetrical  manner. 

That  there  are  periods  in  paneling,  just 
as  in  furniture  and  architecture,  is  a 
fact  which  many  home-makers  apparently 
do  not  understand.  Before  deciding  to 
panel  any  walls,  one  should,  therefore, 
take  into  consideration  both  the  architec- 
tural character  of  the  room,  and  the  style 
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Above  (illustration 
two) .  Full  wood  pan- 
eling imparts  a  dig- 
nity of  chai-acter. 
Below  (ilbtstratioii 
three).  A  wood-pan- 
eled base  is  attrac- 
tive with  piaster  or 
paper  above. 


of  furniture  to  be  used  in  it.  For  any  of 
the  early  English  periods,  darlc-stained 
wood  paneling  is  appropriate.  In  the 
French  and  the  Georgian,  or  Colonial,  the 
dark  paneling  gives  place  to  paneling  of 
lighter  and  more  graceful  detail,  usually 
painted  white  or  delicate  gray. 

For  the  dark  wood  paneling,  oak  is  al- 
ways desirable,  but  rather  prohibitive  in 
cost  for  the  majority  of  houses.  Of  the 
cheaper  woods,  chestnut,  cypress,  white- 
wood,  and  ash  are  only  a  few  which  can  be 
used  with  splendid  effect.  For  the  white- 
painted  paneling,  poplar  or  pines — both 
very  inexpensive — may  be  chosen. 

'"pILE  comes  under  our  third  heading. 
-*•  It  is  especially  suitable  for  rooms 
where  the  utmost  attention  to  sanitation 
is  requisite — the  bathroom  and  the  kit- 
chen. In  these  rooms,  if  the  family  exche- 
quer warrants  the  expenditure,  it  is  in- 
deed desirable  to  have  both  the  walls  and 
floors  tiled.  In  any  event,  tiling  should  at 
least  form  a  high  dado  around  the  walls 
of  the  bathroom,  as  shown  in  Illustration 
4,  with  a  washable  upper  wall  surface; 
and,  in  the  kitchen,  a  background  for  the 
range  and  sink,  as  indicated  in  Illustra- 


tion 5.  Tile,  being  germ  and  water-proof, 
will,  used  in  this  way,  be  found  infinitely 
preferable  to  an  ordinary  plaster  finish. 
Although  seldom  used  in  the  other 
rooms  of  a  house,  tile  has  a  decorative 
value  in  wall-decoration  which  should  be 
more  generally  appreciated.  In  this  con- 
nection, its  recent  use  in  a  den  is  of  in- 
terest. The  walls  and  the  vaulted  ceiling, 
which  are  sand-float  plaster  in  a  mellow 
buflF  tone,  are  broken  into  panels  by  in- 
lays of  small,  square,  vari-colored  tiles; 
and  the  great  open  fireplace  is  constructed 
of  similar  materials.  To  maintain  a  pleas- 
ing consistency,  in  this  instance  the  floor 
is  of  hexagonal  tiles,  corresponding  in 
coloring  with  those  used  in  the  wall  treat- 
ment. 

T  TNDER  our  fourth,  and  last  heading, 
*^  there  is  almost  an  appalling  assemb- 
lage of  possibilities — certainly  of  too  wide 
a  range  to  be  at  all  adequately  considered 
within  the  scope  of  this  article.  All  that 
can  be  said  is  in  the  nature  of  a  warning 
against  certain  pitfalls  which  beset  the 
path  of  all  home-makers  contemplating 
re-decorative  work.  One  of  these  pit- 
falls is  the  question  of  "fashions"  in  wall- 
papers. In  reality,  in  selecting  a  wall- 
covering, we  would  be  governed  by  the 
dictates  of  good  taste,  rather  than  by 
fashions.  For  example,  the  soft  gray- 
toned  foliage  paper  shown  in  Illustration 
fi  is  of  so  quiet  and  dignified  a  character, 
that  its  appeal  to  good  taste  will  long 
outlive  any  popularity  of  a  "fashionable" 
design,  chosen  at  the  behest  of  a  passing 
whim. 

Another  pitfall  is  the  temptation  to  use 
a  patterned  wall-covering  in  a  room 
wherein  many  pictures  are  to  be  hung. 
Even  the  gray  foliage  paper,  although 
sufficiently  restrained  in  color  and  pat- 
tern to  admit  the  use  of  a  few  pictures,  is, 
nevertheless,  preferable  for  the  walls  of 
a  hall  or  dining  room — two   apartments 


Illustration  nine.    Small  patterned  papers  in  neutral  coloring  are  attrac- 
tive for  bedrooms. 
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for   which   artistic   mirrors    rather    than 
pictures  are  desirable. 

For  a  background  to  properly  display 
pictures,  a  plain  wall  surface  only  is 
really  suitable.  This,  moreover,  need  not 
necessarily  be  monotonously  flat  in  ap- 
pearance, for,  under  "plain"  papers,  are 
included  rough-textured  oatmeal,  silk 
fibre  and  numerous  weaves  simulating 
such'fabrics  as  grasscloth,  burlap,  dimity, 
and  chambray.  Then,  too,  there  is  at 
hand  an  assortment  of  fabrics  in  unpat- 
terned  effects— Japanese  grasscloth,  can- 
vas burlap,  to  enumerate  but  a  few.  The 
pleasing  efl'ect  of  a  fabric  is  shown  in  il- 
lustration 7,  Japanese  grasscloth  in  a  soft 
bronze  green  being  used  for  a  wall-cover- 
ing which  provides  a  delightful  and  rest- 
ful environment,  and  an  interesting  foil 
for  furniture  and  furnishing  alike. 

Plain  wall-covering,  unlike  the  pat- 
terned, are  adapted  to  use  in  any  room. 
They  are,  nevertheless,  particularly  suited 
to  use  in  small  communicating  rooms,  in 
order  that  the  apparent  size  may  be  aug- 
mented. Illustration  8  indicates  how,  by 
the  use  of  plate-rails  and  mouldings,  plain 
walls  in  adjoining  rooms  may  be  varied  in 
effect. 

For  bedroom  walls,  although  a  plain 
paper  is  always  agreeable,  a  small-pat- 
terned, two-toned  paper  is  no  less  attrac- 
tive. In  the  bedroom  shown  in  Illustra- 
tion 9,  the  wall-covering  is  of  fawn- 
colored  paper,  bearing  an  indistinct  stripe 
in  a  lighter  tone.  This  is  terminated  at 
the  ceiling  by  a  very  narrow  convention- 
allized-floral  border  in  fawn,  yellow,  rose. 
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Above  (illustration 
four) .  A  bathroom 
should  have  at  least 
a  dado  of  tile. 

Below  {illustration 
five).  In  the  kitchen 
a  tile  background  is 
desirable  for  the 
range  and  sink. 


and  green— coloring  which  are  repeated 
in  the  chintz  window-hangings. 

A  FINAL  word  in  reference  to  two  oft- 
made    mistakes    in    home-decoration 
may  not  be  amiss. 

First:  in  using  a  patterned  wall-cover- 
ing   it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that,  m 
addition  to  pictures,  figured  window-hang- 
ings, floor-coverings,  and  cushions,  should 
be  rigorously  excluded,  because  a  confu- 
sion of  designs  in  one  room  is  distracting 
to  the  eye— and  above  all  else  our  homes 
should  be  restful.       On  the  other  hand, 
where  the  walls  are  paneled  in  wood  or 
hung  with   a   plain   paper  or  fabric,  the 
effect  of  patterned  window-hangings  and 
chair-coverings   (if  these  be  of  the  same 
design)    is  both  decorative  and  pleasing. 
And  never  probably  was  such  a  beautiful 
array  of  suitable  materials  for  accessories 
available  as   to-day,  when   chintzes,   cre- 
tonnes, dimities,  tapestries,  damasks,  vie 
in  attraction  with  the  "lilies  of  the  field. 
Indeed,  the  sheer  beauty  of  these  drapery 
fabrics     is  one  very  potent  argument  in 
favor  of  the  plain  walls  which  make  their 
employment  feasible  in  home  adornment. 
No  less  important  is  the  subject  of  color 
in  relation  to  a  room's  exposure.  We  know 
that   certain     colors    are     called    "cold, 
others  "warm."    Do  we  realize,  then,  that 
color  should  be  the  final  factor  in  decid- 
ing upon  any  wall-treatment?     In  wood- 
paneling,  for  instance,  a  north  room  would 
be  gloom  incarnate  with  dark  heavy  wood- 
work, whereas  with  ivory-white  enameled 
Continued  on  page  74. 
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FOUR  men  were  lounging  in  the 
smoking-room  of  a  St.  John  club  not 
long  ago,  when  the  conversation 
veered  round  to  a  consideration  of  the 
question — Who  is  the  most  interesting 
figure  of  the  day  in  the  public  life  of 
New  Brunswick? 

It  was  a  question  which  none  of  the  four 
had  ever  discussed  before.  It  was  a  prob- 
lem in  personalities  that  it  had  never  oc- 
curred to  any  of  them  to  try  to  settle.  For 
a  time  they  were  at  a  loss  to  put  their 
fingers  on  the  man  whose  characteristics 
and  achievements  would  entitle  him  to 
the  designation.  Then  one  by  one,  by 
slow  degrees  and  not  without  debate,  they 
swung  round  to  the  unanimous  conclusion 
that  New  Brunswick's  most  interesting 
character,  from  a  prospective  national 
standpoint,  was  the  Honorable,  the  At- 
torney-General, John  Babington  Mac- 
aulay Baxter. 

It  would  be  invidious  to  enter  into  the 
arguments  which  were  advanced  by  the 
four  club  men  to  prove  why  Baxter  was 
to  be  regarded  as  a  more  interesting  fig- 
ure than  either  J.  D.  Hazen  or  William 
Pugsley,  Premier  Clarke  or  F.  B.  Carvell 
— to  mention  but  four  New  Brunswickers 
whose  names  are  familiar  to  Canadians 
from  coast  to  coast.  The  point  is  that 
they  did  pick  him  out,  that  they  did 
credit  him  with  possessing  strikingly  in- 
teresting characteristics  and  that,  de- 
spite differences  of  political  opinion,  they 
did  believe  him  to  be  a  figure  of  more 
than  passing  importance  in  the  country. 

As  yet,  it  is  true,  the  Attorney-General 
of  New  Brunswick  has  won  but  scanty 
fame  beyond  the  borders  of  his  ovim  pro- 
vince. Indeed,  even  there,  he  has  not  at- 
tained that  full  measure  of  distinction 
which  it  is    certain    he    will    presently 


achieve.  For,  be  it  known, 
only  about  a  year  has  elaps- 
ed since  he  was  called  upon 
to  accept  office  in  the  recon- 
structed Conservative  Cabi- 
net at  Fredericton.  Prior  to 
that,  he  was  a  private  mem- 
ber of  the  legislature,  whose 
legislative  experience  was 
limited  practically  to  the  life 
of  the  present  assembly.  .With 
no  lengthy  tenure  of  office  to 
his  credit,  with  no  import- 
ant achievements  as  a  min- 
ister of  the  Crown,  public  in- 
terest in  him  becomes  ac- 
cordingly of  the  prospective, 
rather  than  of  the  retrospec- 
tive kind.  Where  and  how 
far  will  he  go,  are  the  ques- 
tions that  have  been  asked 
of  late  by  not  a  few  of  his 
fellow-countrymen. 
Even  were  he  a  nobody,  so  far  as  his 
social  and  professional  standing  was  con- 
cerned, there  would  yet  attach  a  certain 
peculiar  interest  to  his  person  on  account 
of  his  family  connection.  The  Babington 
Macaulay  that  has  been  added  to  his 
Christian  name  was  not  a  mute  tribute 
of  admiration  accorded  by  fond  parents  to 
the  memory  of  the  distinguished  author 
of  the  History  of  England.  It  was  rather 
a  recognition  of  a  valued  relationship. 
Mr.  Baxter's  mother,  who,  by  the  way,  is 
still  living,  was  a  Macaulay,  whose  father 
was  a  cousin  of  the  great  historian.  The 
Macaulay  blood  runs  in  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral's veins  and  his  ability  as  a  public 
speaker  and  as  a  writer,  may  be  directly 
attributed  to  the  family  qualifications  for 
such  work.  If  the  day  comes,  as  come  it 
may,  when  the  fates  bring  it  about  that  he 
shall  enter  Parliament,  the  circumstance 
will  be  recalled  and  emphasized,  and  Can- 
adians may  yet  hear  a  Macaulay  Baxter 
address  the  House  in  strains  of  eloquence 
that  might  not  shame  the  great  Lord  Mac- 
aulay himself.  But  this  is  presuming  on  a 
future  that  is  still  on  the  lap  of  the  gods. 

'TpHE  Attorney-General  of  New  Bruns- 
-^  wick  was  born  in  Carleton  on  the  west 
side  of  St.  John  harbor,  forty-seven  years 
ago.  His  father  belonged  to  an  old  Loyalist 
family;  his  mother,  as  already  noted,  was 
a  Macaulay.  They  were  never  in  affluent 
circumstances.  Indeed,  there  are  stories, 
for  which  the  authority  is  but  slight,  that 
young  Baxter  was  glad  enough  in  his 
boyhood  years  to  earn  a  penny  or  two  de- 
livering groceries  and  meat  for  local 
tradesmen.  However  this  may  be,  it  was 
with  him  a  case  of  progress  under  diffi- 
culties. There  was  very  little  money  to 
spare  and  yet  he  had  big  ambitions.    He 


wanted  to  be  a  lawyer,  which  as  everyone 
knows  is  about  the  most  expensive  pro- 
fession to  which  he  could  aspire.  To 
achieve  his  purpose  he  did  as  many  an- 
other young  New  Brunswicker,  who  had 
similar  aspirations,  was  compelled  to  do, 
and  that  is,  took  up  journalism. 

There  is  a  saying,  and  it  is  doubtless 
correct,  that  the  newspapers  of  St.  John 
are  produced  very  largely  by  law  students. 
If  this  is  the  case,  the  students  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  opportunities  which 
are  theirs  to  study  human  nature  from  a 
highly  advantageous  angle.  Young  Bax- 
ter passed  through  this  dual  school.  By 
day  he  was  a  student  of  law;  by  night  he 
was  a  reporter.  He  went  through  his  ser- 
vice as  a  cub  on  the  Telegraph  and  after- 
wards worked  on  the  Sun  under  the  guid- 
ing hand  and  eye  of  S.  D.  Scott,  now 
editor  of  the  Vancouver  News-Advertiser, 
one  of  the  brightest  minds  in  Canadian 
journalism.  By  the  time  he  was  called 
to  the  bar,  with  the  degree  of  B.C.L.  from 
the  University  of  King's  College,  he  was 
quite  as  well  fitted  to  edit  a  newspaper  as 
he  was  to  plead  a  case  in  court. 

If  his  nights  were  spent  amid  the  rush 
and  scramble  of  disordered  news  rooms, 
his  days  were  passed  in  scarcely  less  ex- 
citing surroundings.  The  young  law  stu- 
dent was  articled  to  one  of  the  oddest 
characters  then  practising  at  the  New 
Brunswick  bar — the  late  John  Kerr,  K.C. 
The  latter  was  the  son  of  David  Shanks 
Kerr,  in  his  day  a  gi-eat  legal  luminary  in 
the  East,  and  his  son  inherited  much  of 
his  father's  ability.  But  he  had  an  en- 
grossing hobby  that  eclipsed  his  interest 
in  the  law.  He  had  a  mania  for  fire- 
fighting.  As  a  young  man  he  had  joined 
the  fire  brigade,  which  was  then  a  volun- 
teer organization.  When  it  passed  from 
the  volunteer  to  the  permanent  stage,  he 
continued  his  connection  with  it  and 
eventually  became  Fire  Chief  of  the  city. 
It  was  an  unusual  combination,  it  is  true, 
but  John  Kerr  liked  the  excitement  of 
directing  operations  at  a  fire  far  more 
than  he  did  the  arguing  of  a  case  "before  a 
judge. 

Under  this  fire-fighting  lawyer,  young 
Baxter  received  his  grounding  in  the  law 
and  doubtless  he  cherishes  recollections 
of  occasions  when  the  peace  of  the  office 
was  disturbed  by  an  alarm  of  fire  and  his 
preceptor  would  have  to  rush  off  to  take 
command  of  the  brigade.  Between  the 
two — the  newspaper  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  Fire  Chief  on  the  other — his  progress 
towards  the  bar  was  surely  performed  in 
a  more  unusual  manner  than  is  generally 
the  case. 

THERE  are  many  evidences  to  prove 
that  John  Baxter  has  become  a  high- 
ly successful  lawyer.     For  one  thing  he 
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has,  according  to  popular  repute,  amassed 
;i  neat  little  fortune  as  the  direct  fruit 
i.f  his  work  as  solicitor  and  counsel  dur- 
ing the  twenty-five  years  that  he  has  been 
in  practice.  For  another,  he  enjoys  the 
distinction  of  being  a  King's  Counsel.  A 
third  proof  of  his  high  standing  in  the 
profession  might  be  found  in  the  circum- 
stance that  he  was  selected  some  years 
ago  to  deliver  lectures  to  the  Law  School 
of  King's  College,  an  institution  which 
honored  him  last  year  with  the  degree 
of  D.C.L.  in  recognition  of  his  valuable 
services  to  the  school.  Further,  his  elec- 
tion three  years  ago  as  president  of  the 
Barristers'  Society  of  the  Province  dem- 
onstrates the  regard  in  which  he  is  held 
by  the  profession  at  large. 

To  an  endowment  of  brains,  Mr.  Baxter 
has  added  a  great  capacity  for  work  and 
a  driving  ambition  to  excel.  He  had  a 
rather  unusual  upbringing.  Educated 
largely  at  home,  he  was  subjected  to  ma- 
ternal restrictions  as  a  boy  that  pre- 
vented him  from  mingling  to  any  extent 
with  other  boys.  The  capacity  for  work 
was  greatly  augmented,  while  the  capa- 
city for  fun  was  diminished.  He  might, 
had  he  been  of  weaker  character,  have 
eventually  swung  to  the  opposite  pole  but 
devotion  to  his  mother  and  respect  for  his 
mother's  wishes  have  always  been  strong 
with  him  and  he  has  moved  steadily  along 
the  path  of  duty  and  application,  into 
which  his  steps  were  set  as  a  boy.  He  is 
to-day  a  man,  deeply  learned  in  the  law, 
quite  as  much  because  of  hard,  persis- 
tent work  as  on  account  of  intellectual 
brilliance. 

Politics  as  a  stepping-stone  to  distinc- 
tion early  occupied  his  attention.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-four  he  sought  and  gained 
admission  to  the  City  Council  and  for 
many  years  served  his  home  district  as 
an  alderman.  As  in  the  case  of  everything 
he  has  taken  up,  he  mastered  each  detail 
of  the  municipal  work  as  it  arose  and  be- 
came thoroughly  posted  on  its  every  fea- 
ture. By  this  means  he  attained  a  local 
reputation  for  ability  and  devotion  to 
duty,  an  object  which  he  doubtless  had  in 
mind,  when  he  began.  Then,  leaving  the 
Council,  he  succeeded  to  the  office  of  Re- 
corder, or  city  solicitor.  Next  one  finds 
him  essaying  to  enter  the  Legislature.  A 
bye-election  was  called  in  December,  1911, 
to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  representation  of 
the  County  of  St.  John.  He  offered  him- 
self for  the  position  and  was  elected  by 
acclamation.  The  following  year  a  gen- 
eral election  took  place.  He  was  again  a 
candidate  and,  after  a  contest,  was  re- 
turned at  the  head  of  the  poll.  Finally, 
his  selection  as  Attorney-General,  follow- 
ing the  reconstruction  of  the  cabinet  after 
the  retirement  of  the  late  Premier,  Hon. 
J.  K.  Flemming,  has  advanced  him  to  a 


position  where  he  begins  to  loom  up  as  a 
figure  of  some  consequence  on  the  pro- 
vincial horizon. 

"XXTHAT  is  his  type?  In  some  respects, 
Baxter  of  New  Brunswick  resembles 
Cross  of  Alberta  and  Premier  Bowser  of 
British  Columbia,  who  was  Attorney-Gen- 
eral of  that  province  for  some  years.  He 
is  deep;  he  works  silently;  he  does  not 
show  his  hand.  He  is  content  to  keep  his 
own  counsel  and  to  follow  his  own  course 
in  his  own  way.  And,  undoubtedly,  he 
wields  great  power  in  the  Conservative 
party  in  the  province. 

Very  few  people  really  know  the  At- 
torney-General intimately.  Even  his 
friends  admit  that  there  is  an  inner  cham- 
ber of  his  mind  to  which  they  have  never 
been  admitted.  Not  that  he  is  lacking  in 
pjeniality,  in  friendliness  or  in  kindness, 
but  they  have  never  been  able  to  solve  the 
problem  of  his  meaning  or  his  purposes. 
He  is  so  reserved  that  there  is  no  telling 
what  he  would  be  at. 

In  appearance,  Mr.  Baxter  is  preposses- 
sing. He  has  a  good  figure,  a  stalwart 
bearing,  a  pleasant  face  and  an  agreeable 
voice.  His  manner  is  courteous.  He  has 
had  military  training  and  carries  him- 
self well.  He  wants  to  be  popular  and 
does  his  best  to  prove  himself  genial  and 
approachable,  but  he  is  handicapped  by 
the  atmosphere  of  reserve  in  which  he 
has  become  accustomed  to  move.  Unless 
he  can  break  this  down  and  open  up  to 
his  fellowmen,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  he 
will  ever  be  able  to  achieve  real  popu- 
larity. Such  success  as  he  will  win  must 
come  through  sheer  merit,  unaided  by  the 
helping  hand  of  good  fellowship. 

As  a  public  speaker  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral has  few,  if  any,  peers  in  New  Bruns- 
wick. The  story  goes  that  as  a  youth,  one 
of  his  "stunts"  was  to  attend  Sunday 
School  entertainments  and  recite  pieces. 
He  had  quite  a  reputation,  especially  as  a 
reader  of  Scotch  selections,  and  his  ren- 
dering of  the  Scottie  Airlie  stuff  from 
Grip  was  very  popular.  The  facility  of 
speech  which  such  work  gave  him  and 
the  confidence  in  himself  which  it  impart- 
ed, have  since  stood  him  in  good  stead.  He 
can  orate  vigorously  and  convincingly, 
and  as  a  platform  artist  is  frequently 
compared  to  the  Hon.  Arthur  Meighen. 

C  PECULATION  as  to  what  the  future 
'^  holds  in  store  for  him  is  divided,  but 
all  who  know  him  unite  in  the  belief  that 
he  will  go  far.  There  are  two  directions 
in  which  he  may  advance.  Recently,  it 
was  rumored  that  the  Hon.  J.  D.  Hazen 
would  likely  relinquish  his  portfolio  at 
Ottawa  and  take  a  judgeship.  As  his 
probable  successor,  Mr.  Baxter  is  gener- 
ally regarded  as  a  strong  favorite.   He  is 


politically  the  party's  strongest  man  in 
St.  John,  and  that  means  virtually  in  the 
province.  New  Brunswick  must  have 
representation  in  the  cabinet,  and  the  be^ 
lief  is  that  no  more  advantageous  choice 
could  be  made  than  the  Attorney-General. 

However,  the  Minister  of  Marine  may 
not  resign,  and  so  long  as  he  holds  office 
there  will  be  no  change  in  this  direction. 
What  is  regarded  as  a  much  more  likely 
move  is  that  Mr.  Baxter  will  succeed  to 
the  Premiership  of  the  Province.  The 
present  Premier,  Hon.  Mr.  Clarke,  is  not 
physically  strong.  He  was  said  to  have  ac- 
cepted the  task  of  forming  a  Government 
much  against  his  will.  He  was  prevailed 
on  as  the  senior  member  of  the  old  Gov- 
ernment to  undertake  the  duty,  but  he 
would  be  glad  to  be  relieved.  The  possi- 
bility of  his  withdrawal  before  the  next 
general  election  is  quite  likely,  and,  if  he 
does  step  out,  there  is  every  reason  to  pre- 
dict that  the  Attorney-General  will  step 
in. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Baxter  has  his  enemies 
and  his  detractors;  nor  is  this  surprising 
when  one  recalls  the  bitterness  with  which 
political  warfare  is  waged  in  New  Bruns- 
wick. A  man,  who  has  watched  his  career 
very  closely,  expressed  his  regret  that 
the  Attorney-General  should  consider  it 
necessary  to  stoop  to  the  use  of  petty 
partisan  methods  to  achieve  his  ends. 
"Baxter  has  a  great  chance,"  said  he. 
"He  has  the  ability  to  make  himself  a 
first-rate  administrator.  Yet  he  seems  to 
fear  that  unless  he  schemes  and  pulls 
wires  and  plays  the  game  of  politics  for 
all  it  is  worth,  he  will  fail.  Such  a  course 
fills  the  mind  of  the  independent  elector- 
ate with  suspicion.  It  should  not  be  ne- 
cessary. If  he  would  only  come  out  into 
the  open  and  go  in  for  big  policies,  drop- 
ping ward  politics,  he  would  soon  find 
himself  in  an  invincible  position.  I  am 
hoping  that  some  day  he  will  shake  him- 
self clear  of  the  encumbrances  that  he  has 
strung  about  his  position." 

Mr.  Baxter  wields  a  good  deal  of  poli-. 
tical  power  in  an  impersonal  way  through 
the  St.  John  Standard,  of  which  he  is  one 
of  the  principal  owners.  His  early  train- 
ing in  journalism  has  given  him  a  fond- 
ness for  newspaper  work  which  he  still 
indulges.  If  he  is  in  St.  John  and  his 
legal  duties  permit,  he  spends  his  evenings 
in  the  editorial  sanctum  of  the  Standard^ 
supervising  its  production  and  possibly 
penning  an  editorial  or  two  himself  for 
the  next  day's  issue.  It  is  work  he  de- 
lights in  and,  having  a  good  command  of 
English  and  a  ready  style,  he  can  make 
himself  a  useful  adjunct  to  the  staff. 

As  a  young  man,  he  took  a  commission 
as  lieutenant  in  the  3rd  Regiment  of 
Canadian  Garrison  Artillery  and  rose  to 
be  its  commanding  officer  in  1907.  The 
only  book  which  he  has  as  yet  written  has 
to  do  with  the  history  of  the  regiment,  be- 
ing an  account  of  its  existence  from  1793 
down  to  1896.  This  liking  for  historical 
research  is  one  of  his  characteristics, 
and  he  takes  considerable  interest  in  ac- 
quiring information  about  the  early  life 
of  New  Brunswick. 


A  Fourth  For  Bridge 


I  SEE  it  all  now.  This  dis- 
appearance of  my  job 
synchronized  so  exactly 
with  the  commencement  of  the 
war  that  it  created  even  in  my  circle  of  in- 
timate friends,  scarcely  a  ripple  of  excite- 
ment. Attention  was  diverted  from  my 
personal  misfortunes;  the  greater  absorb- 
ed the  lesser  as  it  were. 

Everyone,  of  course,  remembers  the 
August  that  the  war  started  —  how  the 
very  air  seemed  charged  with  impending 
strife  and  disaster.  Crowds,  goggle-eyed 
and  gaping,  formed  semi-circles  about 
each  bulletin  board  whereon  were  mis- 
spelled all  the  proper  names  of  Europe. 
Canadian  geographical  intelligence  has 
broadened  since  those  early  days,  but 
then,  confronted  with  despatch  after  de- 
spatch from  obscure  and  unpronounce- 
able European  states,  it  was  knocked 
stunned  and  speechless.  So,  as  men- 
tioned, it  is  plain  to  me  now  that  in  the 
face  of  such  public  pre-occupation  and 
amazement  my  bid  for  sympathy  was  the 
ballyhooing  of  a  side  show  foredoomed  to 
failure. 

The  Germans  beat  the  barrier  a  little, 
you  will  remember,  so  before  the  French- 
ies  got  their  flood  gates  shut  they  found 
an  ocean  of  fighting  men  lapping  the  walls 
of  Paris.  When  the  Prenchies  did  rally 
— their  punch  stiffened  to  an  extent  by 
the  presence  of  T.  Atkins  and  friends — 
the  Germans  stood  not  upon  the  order 
of  their  going.  Remember?  But  men  fell 
like  autumn  leaves  in  those  days;  and, 
authough  no  mention  of  the  fact  was 
made  in  despatches,  my  job  was  among 
the  missing. 

The  job  I  lost  was  fair  and  soft  —  a 
"white  collar"  job  the  boys  out  here  would 
call  it;  and  it  led  up  a  financial  blind  alley. 
My  daylight  hours  were  divided — fifty 
fifty — between  work  and  play.  I  had  a 
place  in  the  morning  work  parade  between 
the  bargain-huntresses  and  the  banker- 
brokers.  10  a.m.  fastened  the  fetters  of 
business  lightly  to  my  wrists  where  they 
remained  till  3  p.m.  released  me.  I  was 
a  daylight  patron  of  the  drama  and  the 
dance.  Like  a  man  tracking  another 
through  the  snow  I  followed  in  the  foot- 
steps of  those  who  invented  the  new 
dances.  My  footwork  was  perfect  and, 
taking  things  by  and  large,  I  was  in  the 
pink  of  dancing  condition.  At  one  or  two 
of  the  more  select  movie  houses  I  was  a 
serial  first  afternooner — a  relentless  and 
voluble  critic  of  the  Pickfordian  and 
Chaplinesque  histrionics. 

TT  didn't  take  what  we  call  a  "killing 
■'■  frost"  to  wither  my  job.  The  shadow 
of  a  hint  of  a  likelihood  of  haid  times  did 
for  it.  A  certain  lawyer  there  was,  and 
he  had  one  thousand  dollars  per  year  to 
spend  on  financial  adornment.  I  was 
that  doo-da  known  as  "my  financial  sec- 
retary." In  reality,  as  I  have  endeavored 
to  show,  I  was  a  war  time  extravagance 
and  as  such  entitled  to  be  canned. 

A  single  man,  living  in  a  single  room, 
can  spread  a  thousand  dollars  out  as  thin 
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as  a  butterfly's  wing — aye  and  thinner 
than  that  does  he  command  a  modicum  of 
credit  to  salve  the  too-thin  spots.  Accept 
this  for  the  truth,  please,  because  I  did  it. 
I  went  about  surprisingly  much  and  got 
plenty  for  my  money.  I  took  Edith  (you 
may  as  well  know  now  that  Edith  is  the 
girl  in  the  case)  to  tea  frequently,  to  foot- 
ball and  hockey  matches  now  and  then, 
and,  egad !  upon  occasions  to  the  opera. 
Notwithstanding  this  my  annual  debt 
balance  was  not  large.  I  spent  hardly 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifteen  cents 
in  the  dollar. 

In  justice  to  Edith's  father  I  should 
admit  that  he  contributed  most  generously 
to  our  entertainment.  He  was  a  two- 
limousine  man  and,  while  his  fixed  ex- 
penses must  have  been  large,  his  interests 
ran  more  to  the  collection  of  money  than 
the  distribution  thereof.  This  department 
of  household  economy  he  left  largely  in 
the  hands  of  his  family.  Edith,  for  in- 
stance, was  a  dispensary  in  herself,  and 
I  was  not  neglectful  of  my  opportunities. 
Often  and  often  after  a  concert  to  which 
he  would  contribute  the  tickets  and  the 
use  of  the  car,  Edith  and  I  would  avail 
ourselves  of  his  hospitality  for  supper. 
Not  always  an  elaborate  affair — perhaps 
only  cold  game,  tomatoes,  hot  house  fruit, 
a  pint  of  still  wine  for  me  and  imported 
ginger  ale  for  Edith.  The  entire  afl'air, 
including  opera  tickets  and  cigars,  would 
total  hardly  more  than  ten  dollars. 
Against  this,  of  course,  was  my  contribu- 
tion— my  time,  a  fresh  dress  shirt  and  all 
those  costly  and  numerous  details.  My 
motto  was,  "a  good  time  for  Edith,  let 
the  chips  fall  where  they  may." 

"X^TE  were  good  friends,  Edith  and  I. 
*  '  Such  excellent  friends,  in  fact,  that 
one  flne  day  we  found  ourselves  in  a 
strange  and  bewildering  garden  where  the 
air  was  heavy  with  the  scent  of  orange 
blossoms,  and  where  grinning  cupids 
played  around  with  rice  and  old  shoes  for 

luck — but  anyway . 

Blushingly  I  admit  to  being  rather  de- 
cent company  for  a  girl.  Did  I  not  have 
a  foot  for  the  dance?  Could  I  not  to^s  a 
merry  quip  with  any  man?  And  who, 
upon  being  dressed  to  the  part,  looked 
more  like  a  clothing  advertisement  than 
I?  So,  daughter  of  a  financial  baron 
though  Edith  was,  I  was  her  proud  equal 
in  all  save  money.  In  this  sordid  detail 
I  rated  a  strata  or  so  below  her  father's 
chauflfeur.  In  a  cautious,  prosperous 
week  I  would  assay  six  or  seven  dollars  if 
caught  early  (say  Tuesday)  and  shaken 
by  the  heels. 

The  world  was  dance-mad  in  those 
days,  and  probably  is  still  in  certain  locali- 
ties for  aught  I  know.  Afternoons  and 
evenings  it  was  a  giddy  whirlygig  of 
one  step,  tango  and  hesitation  to  piano, 
orchestra  or  gramophone.    Failing  any  or 


all  of  these  the  hummed  stac- 
cato running  "tra-la,  tra-la, 
la,  la,  la,"  served  to  try  out  a 
new  step.  The  Mackenzies  had 
wisely  scrapped  their  billiard  table  to  get 
a  decent  dancing  space  and  the  good  news 
quickly  spread.  On  a  certain  evening  a 
self-invited  but  always  welcome  crowd 
was  there — and  dancing,  of  course.  After 
twelve  o'clock  at  short  intervals  one  or 
other  of  the  girls,  assuming  a  look  and 
tone  of  penitence,  would  announce,  "Oh, 
I  simply  must  be  going,"  or  variations  of 
that  idea.  But  a  fresh  record  would  start 
every  foot  to  paddling  again  until,  like  a 
whirlwind  gathering  up  leaves,  every  one 
had  once  more  succumbed  to  the  fascinat- 
ing vortex.  Consequently  it  was  three 
o'clock  when  I  finally  helped  Edith  into 
the  car  for  home. 

"X^THY  on  this  particular  night  I  kissed 
"  '  Edith  I  do  not  know,  except  that 
there  had  to  be  a  first  time  I  suppose,  and 
this  happened  to  be  it.  I  had  never 
thought  seriously  of  asking  her  to  marry 
me.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  didn't.  Sub- 
conscientiously,  in  a  world  far  removed 
from  such  mundane  things  as  rent  and 
clothes  and  food  that  cost  money,  I  in- 
tended to  marry  her.  Edith,  because  of 
the  flourishing  state  of  her  father's  busi- 
ness, knew  no  other  kind  of  a  world.  Her 
matrimonial  reflections  did  not  include 
the  pecuniary. 

Edith  sat  beside  me  in  the  car,  a  slight, 
tired,  brown-crested  wren  of  a  girl,  honest- 
eyed  and  lovely  as  the  picture  of  a  saint. 
For  a  while  neither  of  us  spoke  so  the 
only  sound  was  the  hum  of  the  tires  on 
the  pavement.  In  some  mysterious  and 
unaccountable  way  my  arm  got  about  her 
waist.  Then  we  must  have  struck  a  curve 
or  something  for  her  head  slid  to  my 
shoulder  and,  for  fear  of  frightening  it 
away,  I  sat  like  a  man  carved  in  stone.  But 
when  I  saw  her  face  turn  up  to  mine  and 
caught  the  light  that  was  in  her  eyes  I 
took  a  chance  that  wasn't  a  chance  and 
kissed  her. 

That  was  how  I  proposed  to  Edith.  This 
style  of  proposal  is  rather  general  nowa- 
days, I  understand,  in  many  circles  hav- 
ing almost  completely  superseded  the  mid- 
Victorian  stately  and  formal  offer  of  mar- 
riage in  which  the  respective  families  ex- 
pect to  take  an  oar. 

The  annals  of  crime  disclose  the  fact 
that  men  steal  prodigiously,  burn  want- 
only or  insult  society  by  some  deplorable 
crime  with  no  other  reason  apparently 
than  to  keep  the  world  from  sinking  into  a 
lethargy  of  too  much  virtue.  My  contri- 
bution to  the  tangle  of  human  events  was 
to  be  that  of  marrying  without  the  money 
to  support  a  wife.  There  are  crimes  of 
less  magnitude. 

THE  next  day  while  my  head  was  still 
among  the  clouds  my  employer  fur- 
ther facilitated  my  marriage  by  with- 
drawing my  job  from  circulation.  He 
fired  me  and  gave  as  his  reason  the  war 


in  Europe.  I  came  within  the  zone  of  fire 
as  it  were.  After  asking  me  to  show  the 
stenographer  some  of  the  more  intricate 
details  of  my  work  he  pressed  a  month's 
advance  salary  into  my  hand  and  bade  me 
good-bye  prophesying  that  doubtless  and 
without  difficulty  I  could  find  another  po- 
sition as  good  or  better  than  the  one  of 
which  he  so  regretfully  deprived  me. 

Possessing  at  that  time  a  certain  rug- 
ged  optimism,  I  thought  so  too.  It  was 
roughly  speaking  two  weeks  later,  weeks 
spent  in  fruitless  endeavor  to  run  one  of 
those  "doubtless  and  without  difficulty 
jobs"  to  its  lair,  that  I  called  Edith  on  the 
telephone  and  asked  her  to  meet  me  down 
town  that  afternoon.  As  yet  she  did  not 
know  of  the  misfortune  that  had  over- 
taken me — us.  To-day,  I  should  tell  her. 
Yes,  Edith  would  meet  me  down  town, 
^lad  to,  especially  as  she  had  some  shop- 
ping to  do  after  which  she  suggested,  we 
might  have  tea  somewhere  and  a  dance 
perhaps.  I  had  an  impulse  to  say:  "Sure 
the  grave  of  my  late  job  would  make  a 
jolly  spot  for  a  dance,"  but  as  I  had  some- 
what lost  heart  lately  for  the  humorous 
and  flippant,  I  refrained. 

"I  want  to  go  to  Redman's  for  a 
minute,"  said  Edith  as  she  met  me  at  the 
rendezvous  and  gave  my  hand  a  furtive 
-c|ueeze  of  welcome.  "I  find  I  have  no  slip- 
pers to  match  my  yellow  dress,  you  know. 
I'm  going  to  wear  it  to-night.  You  like 
that  dress  don't  you?"  This  over  her 
shoulder  as  we  forced  our  way  single  file 
through  the  crowd. 

"You  bet  I  do  like  it,"  I  answered',  which 
was  no  less  than  the  truth. 

I  had  been  shopping  with  Edith  before 
when  by  accident  or  appointment  we  had 
met  down  town.  I  had  seen  her  spend 
money  as  if  she  were  dealing  cards  for 
bridge — everybody  in  the  neighborhood- 
entitled  to  so  many  until  the  pack  was 
gone.  But  heretofore  I  had  regarded  her 
extravagance  as  a  private  matter  between 
herself  and  her  father's  bank  account — 
the  latter  large  enough,  goodness  knows, 
to  take  care  of  itself.  But  to-day,  jobless 
and  with  little  left  of  my  hundred  dol- 
lars but  the  noughts,  I  stood  aloof  from 
the  shopping  operations  of  my  future  wife 
a  cogitating  spectator,  looking  I  imagine 
not  unlike  Rodin's  statue  of  "The  Think- 
er." 

"I  would  like  to  see  some  gilt  slippers, 
please,"  Edith  informed  the  clerk  that 
hurried  up  to  serve  her. 

The  slippers  were  fetched  and  after 
peacocking  before  the  mirror  with  skirts 
held  clear  to  catch  the  front  and  side  ef- 
fects, she  bought  them — slippers  as  cun- 
ningly devised  as  a  pair  of  fuchsia  buds 
and  as  serviceable  as  a  pair  of  hard  boil- 
ed egg  shells.  Then,  because  she  was  not 
sure — SURE — that  she  had  stockings  to 
match  she  bought  a  pair  of  silk  ones,  a 
splendid  match  it's  true,  for  they  in  turn 
looked  fully  as  tough  and  serviceable  as 
the  skin  a  snake  sheds  in  the  spring. 

"How  much  is  that?  Twenty-five  for 
both?  Will  you  please  charge  that  to  me? 
Thank  you."  "The  incident  was  closed. 
Presently  we  were  back  on  the  street 
again. 
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jVyT  Y  future  vrife  was  trotting  and  chat- 
^^'^  ting  at  my  side.  She  had  just  made 
a  purchase.  Twenty-five  dollars  she  paid 
for  two  gilt  slippers  and  two  silk  stock- 
ings that  would  certainly  get  the  worst  of 
a  two-round  mill  with  Terpsichorea.  I 
felt  the  imperative  need  of  doing  some- 
thing. This  girl  must  never  be  allowed 
aboard  my  matrimonial  skiflf  if  I  have  to 
sail  the  Seven  Seas  alone  forever.  I  took 
her  home  and  induced  her  to  break  an  en- 
gagement that  she  had  for  that  evening 
and  to  spend  it  with  me.  Then  I  sought 
out  a  telegraph  office  and  sent  a  message 
to  my  uncle  which  read:  "Accept  your 
proposition.  Leaving  here  this  week."  The 
die  was  cast.  Once  more  I  had  a  job.  All 
that  remained  to  do  now  was  to  cancel 
my  engagement  to  Edith,  tell  her  that  I 
could  not  marry  her,  and  why. 

That  evening  after  some  preliminaries, 
I  spread  my  case  before  her;  how  I  had 
no  money  and,  so  far  as  I  could  see,  no 
genius  for  making  it.  The  best  I  could 
ever  hope  for  was  puny  little  trickles  of 
money.  She  needed  oceans.  I  told  her 
how  people  would  point  long  skinny  fing- 
ers at  us  if  we  failed,  and  how  we  could 
hardly  fail  to  fail.  I  suppose  she  was  as 
open  to  logic  as  any  rich  girl  would  be, 
who  was  used  to  getting  the  things  she 
wanted  in  exchange  for  money.  Edith 
happened  to  want  me  for  a  husband.  She 
had  solutions  to  offer,  prominent  among 
which  was  a  word  to  her  father  who  would 
find  me  a  place  in  his  office.  When  I  re- 
fused this  way  out  she  uncorked  the  major 
feminine  weapon,  as  deadly  in  its  way  as 
any  gun  the  Germans  have  devised,  tears. 
Somewhat  to  my  own  amazement  I  held 
the  fort  even  in  the  face  of  a  rain  of 
shells. 

Finally  in  desperation  I  reminded  her 
that  as  yet  I  had  not  asked  her  to  marry 
me,  and  this,  so  to  speak,  brought  down 
the  dog-house.  "You  did  so,  Fred.  You 
did  so.  You  kissed  me."  And  I  never 
heard  her  voice  come  so  close  to  a  scream. 
I  might  have  told  her  that  kissing  was  one 
thing  and  marrying  quite  another.  I 
might  have  quoted  the  Dormouse:  "You 
might  as  well  say  you  eat  what  you  see 
is  the  same  thing  as  you  see  what  you  eat." 
But  logic  was  of  no  more  use  to  me  than 
to  a  man  in  a  prize  ring.  I  had  the  proud 
distinction  of  being  probably  the  first 
thing  that  Edith  wanted  that  she  could 
not  have.  "I'll  give  up  everything  Fred. 
Everything!  We'll  get  along  somehov/  on 
what  you  can  make.  I  will !  I  will !"  Then 
she  beat  a  tattoo  on  my  chest  by  way  of 
emphasis  until  I  seized  her  hands  and 
kissed  the  palms  that  were  crumpled  up 
inside  like  the  petals  of  a  pink  rose. 

"Listen  to  me,  Edith,"  I  said  in  a  tone 
so  stern  and  masterful  that  I  was  more 
surprised  than  even  she  was.  "Perhaps 
.someday  we  will  renew  this  subject.  In 
the  meantime  there  are  two  things  I  will 
not,  or  rather  cannot,  do:  One  is  to  ride 
through  life  on  your  father's  coat  tails: 
The  other  is  marry  you  until  I  can  feed, 
clothe  and  entertain  you  on  my  own 
money — Wait  now,  wait!"  For  I  could  see 
she  was  about  to  break  out  again.  "To- 
morrow I  am  going  West.  I've  got  a  farm 
— a  going  concern  belonging  at  present  to 
an  uncle  of  mine  but  with  any  luck,  mine 
in  six  or  seven  years.     I  must  go  right 
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away  because  soon  spring  will  be  here  and 
spring  is  the  farmer's  busy  day." 

Let  us  skip  the  harrowing  details  of 
the  parting.  Most  of  the  standard  authors, 
ancient  and  modern,  have  such  a  situation 
cleverly  worked  out  and  true  to  life.  Our 
parting  was  like  the  best  (or  worst  and 
dampest)  of  these.  For  the  sake  of  bre- 
vity imagine  the  last  moments  together  of 
Paul  and  Virginia.  That  will  answer  nice- 
ly, though  to  be  sure  Virginia  promised 
to  return  while  I  was  going  away  for 
keeps. 

A  LL  that  I  have  related  happened  a 
■^^  year  and  some  months  ago  since  when 
without  the  interval  of  a  single  day  (ex- 
cepting a  period  which  for  the  nonce  is 
curtained  in  mystery)  I  have  been  a  farm- 
er. During  this  time  I  wrote  to  Edith 
regularly.  First  she  wrote  me  a  letter. 
This  I  ignored.  Then  she  wrote  and  de- 
manded an  answer.  You  should  know  this 
— that  she  wrote  first — and  second  as 
well,  for,  when  I  gave  Edith  up,  I  did  so 
for  keeps.  It  was  my  first  and  greatest 
sacrifice  because  the  time  I  gave  up  smok- 
ing it  was  only  for  a  year.  That  habit 
had  been  affecting  my  heart  and  my  purse, 
the  same  reasons,  when  I  come  to  think 
of  it,  that  caused  me  to  give  up   Edith. 

But  anyway . 

She  started  it.  She  dropped  the  monkey 
wrench  into  the  machinery  of  our  cir- 
cumspect and  well-ordered  correspond- 
ence. It  was  an  epistolary  chest-pounder. 
"You  must  come  back.  You  must.  You 
must!"  I  was  flattered,  of  course,  as  any 
man  would  be,  but  I  also  felt  a  certain 
sense  of  pique  that  she  did  not  take  my 
efforts  to  make  an  independent  living 
more  seriously.  This  letter  required  an 
answer,  I  decided,  so  I  wrote  one. 

"Now,  Edith,"  I  wrote,  "it's  no  use.  I 
am  not  coming  back  and  you  may  tell  jour 
father  that  a  clear  title  to  his  entire  busi- 
ness will  not  bring  me  back.  I'm  a  farm- 
er henceforth,  and  so  far  as  I  can  see, 
forever.  I  am  acquiring  the  outlines  of  a 
farmer.  My  hands  grow  large  and  leath- 
ery-tough. I  wear  overalls  with  pockets 
that  open  from  the  top.  They  bulge  and 
bag  unheeded  and  a  red  bandanna  hangs 
down  behind.  This  in  itself  is  anathema, 
is  it  not?  Already  in  appearance  I  am  the 
Perfect  Rube.  In  bucolic  knowledge  and 
understanding  I  grow,  slowly  'tis  true  but 
still  I  grow.  While  employed  as  'financial 
secretary'  I  was  aware  that  farmers  ex- 
isted. I  was  prepared  to  admit  their  un- 
doubted usefulness  in  supplying  the  cities 
with  such  items  of  food  and  clothing  as 
beef,  wool,  bread  and  flax.  But  what  I 
did  not  know  is  that  Animate  and  Inani- 
mate Nature  are  a  span  of  plunging 
Centaurs  that  require  a  heap  of  know- 
ledge and  skill  and  patience  to  drive.  But 
there's  hope  for  me.  I  began  at  the  be- 
ginning. I  learned  that  the  two  sides  of 
a  horse  are  not  the  in  and  the  out  sides, 
but  the  near  and  the  far,  and  that  their 
true  age  comes  not  from  the  mouth  of 
their  owner,  but  from  their  own. 

"But  seriously,  Edith,  farming  is  so 
intensely  interesting  to  me  that  I  have  no 
fleeting  thoughts  of  ever  quitting  it,  no 
desire  to  pass  even  half  the  year  in  vitiat- 
ing climes  and  surroundings.  Maybe  I'm 
a  farmer  by  nature  just  as  other  men  are 
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painters,  plumbers  or  musicians.  'We  are 
what  we  are,'  as  someone  sometime  most 
cleverly  observed.  I'm  keen  on  my  job  in 
the  morning  now  and  at  night  I  hate  to 
quit,  the  same  sentiments,  reversed,  that 
I  had  for  my  old  job.  At  last  I  have  that 
'doubtless  and  without  difficulty'  job  run 
to  earth,  and  peace  or  war  no  man  can 
fire  me  for  I  have  a  ring  in  its  nose! 

"When  the  sun  peelcs  into  my  room  in 
the  morning  he  gets  a  peek  right  back  and, 
before  he  is  totally  up  himself,  I  am  slick- 
ing up  for  the  day  at  my  little  tin  basin 
and  my  towel  of  woven  rope.  These  days 
are  so  chock  full  of  real,  live  physical  and 
mental  work  that  with  the  aid  of  a  lantern 
I  often  steal  a  few  hours  from  the  night. 

"Sometimes  I'm  lonesome  of  course — on 
Sundays  and  in  the  evenings  mostly.  I 
suppose  a  farmer — more  than  a  city  man 
even — should  be  married.  Perhaps  some 
day  I  shall  be.  When  there  is  a  concert 
or  dance  in  town  I  sometimes  ride  in.  The 
girls  out  here  don't  crowd  right  up  on  the 
heels  of  fashion  exactly.  Approximate 
styles  in  dress  and  speech  pass.  There's 
one  girl  in  town  though  that  I  shall  keep 
an  eye  on.  A  strong  point  with  her  is 
grammar.  When  others  to  the  right  and 
left  of  her  'seen'  she  simply  'saw,'  and 
such  idioms  as  'has  went'  and  'caming'  do 
not  appear  to  have  a  place  in  her  bright 
young  lexicon.  She  has  wonderful  hair. 
It  would  weigh  60  pounds  to  the  bushel 
I  think,  and  I  tell  her  funny  stories  to 
make  her  laugh  so  that  I  can  see  the  flash 
of  her  teeth.  She  holds  herself  splendidly, 
high-headed  like  a  pure  bred,  and  when  I 
took  her  off  into  a  corner  at  a  dance  the 
other  night  to  show  her  the  hesitation  she 
caught  on  so  quickly  that  I  accused  her 
of  taking  lessons  when  she  knew  how  to 
swim;  but  she  denied  it. 

"I'd  get  a  nice  little  horse  for  my  wife 
— if  I  had  one.  I  know  a  little  bay  mare 
about  twelve  hands  high  and  as  quick  on 
her  feet  as  a  lizard  and  broke  to  drive  or 
ride.  Queenie  is  her  name  and  it  suits 
her. 

"Anyone  within  ten  miles  is  a  neighbor 
out  here.  Heaven  be  praised,  I  have  some 
good  ones,  and  let  me  tell  you  young  lady 
that,  if  you  want  to  know  what  the  word 
'neighbor'  means,  move  to  the  country. 
There  are  the  Cave-Greene-Caves  for  in- 
stance. Don't  let  the  name  prejudice  you 
for  he's  top  hole  if  you  understand  me: 
And  she  is  no  less.  We  visit  back  and 
forth  'right  frequent'  One  day  not  long 
ago  I  rode  over  and  found  him  feeding  his 
pigs.  He  came  over  to  where  I  waS  tying 
my  horse:  'The  whole  bally  thing  is  pre- 
posterous,' he  announced  and,  when  I  in- 
quired to  know  the  answer,  he  continued : 
'Why  m.y  doing  all  this  sort  of  thing.  I'm 
a  Somebody  at  home,  a  member  of  clubs 
and  committees  and  boards,  and  my  fami- 
ly is  an  ancient  and  revered  institution.  I 
tell  you  my  boy  it's  a  far  cry  from  Picca- 
dilly to  carrying  slop  to  hogs.'  If  you 
could  have  seen  and  heard  him,  Edith,  you 
would  have  died  with  laughter  as  I  near- 
ly did.  'Well'  says  I,  'why  not  quit  and 
go  back  to  all  this  ancient  and  modern 
grandeur?' 

"  'I  tried  that,'  he  said,  pensively,  as  if 
trying  to  guess  a  riddle,  'but  blest  if  I 
didn't  commence  worrving  as  soon  as  I 
landed  about  the  stupid  pigs  and  calves 


and  whether  Top-Off,  my  riding  mare,  was 
getting  sufficient  exercise,  and  all  that 
sort  of  rot.  I  came  back  first  boat  but 
one — silly  ass  that  I  am.' 

"That's  it,  Edith,  you  see.  He's  a  farm- 
er by  instinct  like  me.  He  has  spun  a 
web  and  now  he  is  caught  in  it.  Of  course 
he  has  a  wife  who  plays  the  piano  and 
sings  rather  well  and  bosses  their  China 
boy  around.  She  rides  to  town  with  him 
and  together  they  figure  out  of  an  even- 
ing how  many  oats  they  should  get  off 
the  summer  fallow  and  whether  they 
should  take  six  cents  for  their  fat  steers 
or  hold  them  over  the  winter.  It  makes  a 
difference  of  course — having  a  wife  does." 

'X'HAT  was  the  kind  of  letters  I  used  to 
-*■  write  to  Edith.  Odds  and  ends  of 
border  gossip  and  funny  things  the  neigh- 
bors did  and  said.  When  the  crops  went 
in  she  knew  it.  I  gave  her  the  life  history 
of  all  my  animals  from  the  sour-faced  old 
Shorthorns  to  Minnie  who  moved  into  my 
barn  one  night  from  a  past  shrouded  in 
mystery  and  peopled  the  mangers  and  feed 
boxes  with  feline  babies.  Time  surely  took 
wings  when  I  wrote  to  Edith. 

One  fine  day  a  neighbor  riding  past 
threw  my  parcel  of  mail  on  the  verandah 
where  I  found  it  when  I  came  in  from  the 
fields  that  evening.  It  consisted  of  papers 
and  magazines,  and  one  letter  —  from 
Edith.  She  was  glad,  so  I  read,  that  I 
liked  farming  but  she  preferred  the  city, 
the  habitat  of  steam  heat,  running  water 
and  the  movies.  She  had  been  at  some 
dances,  some  swell  new  plays  and  her 
father  had  given  her  an  electric  coupe,  "a 
uerfect  duck  and  as  easy  to  run."  Arnold 
Livingstone  had  been  up  to  see  her  quite 
a  lot  recently  (Note:  Livingstone  is  one 
of  the  younger  generation  of  metropoli- 
tan bandits  to  whom  heiresses  are  fair 
game).  She  didn't  think  —  she  really 
didn't — that  the  girl  with  the  figure  and 
the  teeth  and  the  60-pound-hair  could  be 
nice — "No  girl  who  would  pretend  she 
could  not  dance  when  she  could,  could  be 
nice."  (Note  2:  I  asked  the  schoolmaster 
if  that  sentence  could  be  analvzed.  He 
said  it  could  and  that  he  would  do  it.  I 
I  haven't  heard  from  him.)  Did  I  rea- 
lize, Edith  asked,  that  this  was  nothing 
but  deception?  She  knew  girls,  especially 
those  western  girls  (Note  3:  To  my  cer- 
tain knowledge,  Edith  had  never  been  west 
of  St.  Thomas  in  her  life)  who  were  apt 
to  pursue  a  man.  And  marriage  was  such 
a  serious,  permanent  step. 

This  letter  I  considered  hiorhlv  satis- 
factory. Edith  had  seen  my  decovs  any- 
way. "Perhaps  a  little  later  she  will  swim 
UD  close  enough  to  Hve  me  a  oot-shot."  I 
thought  as  I  put  the  letter  away  and  start- 
ed mv  chores. 

AND  she  did.  Three  days  later  I  got 
another  letter.  It  started  like  this: 
"Why  don't  you  answer  my  letter?  For 
all  I  know  you  are  throwing  yourself  away 
on  an  adventuress.  You  talk  of  buying  a 
horse  for  her  before  you  have  krown  her 
a  week.  I  think  it's  disgraceful.  Fisjure 
and  teeth  and  hair  don't  make  a  wife. 
Who  are  her  people?" 

Well,  here  was  my  duck  right  off  the 
end  of  my  gun,  and  now  I  was  too  nervous 
to  shoot.  It  is  no  small  responsibility  to 
pluck  a  girl  from  the  lap  of  luxury  and 


set  her  down  as  a  prairie  bride.  I  decided 
to  take  the  problem  out  to  the  fields  with 
me  that  afternoon. 

I  was  working  my  four  heaviest  horses 
on  the  binder  that  day  but  the  straw  was 
so  long  and  heavy  that  I  had  to  blow  them 
often.  Round  and  round  the  field  we  went 
reeling  up  a  ribbon  of  heavy-headed 
grain.  "If  I  don't  marry  her,"  I  reasoned, 
"who  will?  (Git  up,  Doll)  Livingstone 
maybe  and  he's  a  (Doc,  you  lazy  hound!) 
piker.  She'd  be  best  off  (Fan,  I'll  tan 
your  lazy  hide)  with  me  here — happier, 
healthier,  (Come  on  Doc,  shake  a  leg) 
busier.  I'll — (Whoa!  stand  there  till  I 
come  back)." 

We  had  come  to  the  point  nearest  the 
house.  I  went  in  and  'phoned  this  now 
famous  telegram  to  town  for  Edith:  "Do 
nothing  till  you  hear  from  me." 

"Edith,  old  girl,"  I  wrote  that  evening, 
"brace  yourself  for  the  shock,  for  you  are 
about  to  receive,  so  far  as  I  know,  your 
first  properly  worded  offer  of  marriage. 
Will  you  marry  me?  Or  am  I  the  victim 
of  a  crazy  and  impossible  idea?  Don't 
answer  for  a  minute!  Listen.  I  can  now 
afford  to  feed  you  sufficiently,  and  clothe 
and  entertain  you  as  befits  the  wife  of  a 
farmer  with  an  untamed  mortgage  on  his 
hands.  Lots  of  men  will  offer  you  much 
more  than  this,  I  know,  but  I  love  you  so 
dear  that  I  am  going  to  make  at  least  one 
honest  effort  to  win  you.  Did  you  think  I 
didnt  want  to  come  back  when  you  called 
me?  Couldn't  you  read  between  the  lines 
that  I  was  fair  sick  with  longing  for  my 
old  sweetheart?  At  night  I  sit  before  the 
fire  and  fancy  you  are  here  and  my  arms 
are  about  you  and  my  lips  are  in  your 
hair.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  should 
know  this  sorry  old  shack  as  well  as  I  do 
for  it  is  haunted  with  your  voice  and  vour 
laughter  and  the  very  rustle  and  perfume 
of  you.  Isn't  that  strange  company  for  a 
rube? 

"My  crop  is  practically  harvested.  Frost 
nor  hail  have  no  terrors  for  me  now.  I 
have  wrested  from  Nature  some  three 
thousand  bushels  of  oats  and  two  thousand 
of  wheat  besides  fifteen  acres  of  barley 
that  I  think  will  go  fifty  bushels  or  more  to 
the  acre.  I  have  twenty-five  head  of 
cattle — cows,  yearlings  and  calves;  twelve 
horses  and  a  wobbly-legged  foal.  Of  pigs 
I  have  forty-seven,  assorted  sizes  but  all 
the  same  color — red.  I  have  320  acre-i  of 
rich  brown  earth  that  runs  over  a  plough 
share  like  brown  sugar;  a  barn,  a  chicken 
hous3,  a  nig  and  cattle  shed  and  a  house 
that  rises  from  the  prairie  with  all  the 
architectural  beauty  of  a  packing  case 
dropped  from  the  tail  of  a  lorry.  When 
we  come  to  that  part  of  the  marriage  ser- 
vice running,  'with  all  my  wordly  goods  I 
thee  endow'  these  are  the  things  (not  for- 
getting the  mortgage,  of  course)  that  will 
swim  before  your  eyes. 

"If  grain  prices  keep  up,  mortgage  in- 
terest, machinery  notes,  taxes  will  dis- 
appear at  the  scratch  of  a  pen.  If  they 
GO  UP  I  shall  become  a  financial  ho<T  on 
ice.  If  they  GO  DOWN  some  of  those 
cattle  previously  enumerated  will  pei-ish 
in  the  flower  of  their  youth.  This  farm  of 
mine  is  no  lean  and  withered  thing,  Edith. 
The  needs  of  life  teem  its  branches.  Lux- 
uries drip  from  it.  Butter  and  cream, 
eggs,  poultry,  pork  in  a  dozen  potential 
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fashions,  wild  and  tame  ducks,  partridge 
and  rabbits,  vegetables,  berries  and  fruit 
— call  the  roll— they're  all  here — scratch- 
ing, grunting,  flying,  hopping  or  growing 
somewhere  on  the  place  as  mentioned,  or 
at  least  should  be  mentioned  in  Genesis 
I.  1." 

C  O  many  particulars  I  gave  her  that  this 
^  letter  would  do  for  an  invoice  of  the 
place.  I  discounted  the  future  a  little 
too — described  the  house  I  had  planned — 
"six  rooms,  all  on  one  floor  and  a  private 
bathroom  off  our  room' — and  then  with 
nice  discrimination  inserted  a  "Y"  before 
the  "our"  so  cleverly  that  she  could  not 
possibly  notice  the  correction.  I  promised 
her  a  China  boy  to  "wash  him  dishes  and 
scrub  him  floors,'  and  described  how  fetch- 
ing he  would  look  garbed  a  la  pyjama, 
mauve  silk,  like  Mrs.  Cave-Greene-Cave's 
boy.  It  was  an  exhaustive  letter.  The 
weather  came  in  for  a  half  page.  I  de- 
scribed the  church  of  ship-lap  painted 
green  and  the  decent  little  white  school 
two  miles  away  with  plenty  of  vacant 
seats  for  our — anyway,  I  told  her  the 
educational  facilities  need  cause  her  no 
uneasiness. 

I  wielded  a  pen  dipped  in  eloquence  that 
night.  "Edith,  sweetheart,'  the  letter  end- 
ed, "is  this  enough?  Is  love  enough  to  out- 
weigh danger,  hardship  and  loneliness  for 
city  people  and  city  things?  The  case  is 
stated.  Your  Ladyship  will  temper  just- 
ice with  mercy  and  decide.  If  favorable  to 
the  prisoner  at  the  bar  telegraph  him  'Buy 
Queenie.'  That  is  a  private  code.  If  you 
can't  come,  little  girl,  never  mind  and 
don't  worry.  We  farmers  can't  have 
everything  the  same  as  city  chaps." 


'"pHE  lapsed  time  between  the  date  of 
-*■  my  letter  and  Edith's  wire  was  four 
days — that  is  according  to  the  calendar. 
But  a  calendar  is  not  a  proper  gauge  of 
time.  How  could  it  be — a  thing  of  paper 
and  ink  entirely  lacking  in  human  sym- 
pathies? In  reality  four  aeons  before  the 
operator  in  town  called  me  up  and  an- 
nounced "A  wire  for  you."  Telegrams  out 
here  do  not  come  in  neat  yellow  jackets 
like  city  telegrams.  I  wish  they  did.  It  is 
some  satisfaction  to  snatch  an  envelope 
from  a  boy  who  pops  up  from  nowhere 
right  in  your  path.  lis  considerable  re- 
lief to  the  feelings  to  tear  off  the  end  and 
read  the  news  while  the  grubby-fisted 
Jupiter  prods  with  a  pencil  and  demands 
a  signature.  But  I  had  acquired  the  habit 
of  answering  the  'phone  with  alacrity 
since  the  day  I  had  written  to  Edith.  So 
the  bell  was  still  humming  when  I  reached 
the  instrument. 

"Yes  yes,"  I  snapped  like  a  hero  of 
melodrama  on  the  ^ack  of  'the  papers.' 

"It  says — but  I  think  there  must  be  some 
mistake.    I'll  have  it  repeated  if " 

"Well,  what  the  hell  does  it  say!" 

Dear  reader,  was  I  justified? 

"Buy  Queenie,  Edith." 

"Mr.  Operator,  I  care  not  if  you  are 
bearded  like  the  Prophet  Elijah,  I  shall 
kiss  you,  when  next  we  meet,  for  that 
message!     Greetings  and  farewell." - 

"l^TIIERE  do  you  suppose  Edith  is  now 
'  '  — this  minute?  In  the  chicken  run 
showing  a  visitor  her  Buff  Orpington 
chicks;  four  hundred  of  them  she  has 
running  around  like  little  brown  puff  balls 
on  their  tooth  pick  legs.    And  who  do  you 


suppose  the  visitor  is?  Our  friend  and 
neighbor  the  60-pounds-to-the-bushel-hair 
girl,  now  the  school-master's  wife,  a  con- 
summation that  Edith  as  matchmaker 
takes  some  pride  in. 

Well  we  had  quite  a  wedding — quiet  but 
very  binding  so  the  minister  assured  me. 
The  mourners'  bench  was  crowded,  and 
afterwards  at  the  reception  when  Living- 
stone attempted  to  kiss  the  bride  I  step- 
ped on  his  toe  so  that  he  lost  his  place  in 
line;  and  a  little  off-side  interference  kept 
him  from  recovering  it.  Edith's  father 
gave  her  the  mortgage  as  a  wedding  pres- 
ent. Considering  the  fact  that  he  was  los- 
ing his  chief  dispenser  I  allowed  her  to 
accept  it.  So  I  pay  her  the  interest  now. 
She  has  bought  six  white-faced  cattle  and 
a  rubber-tired  buggy  with  it.  Ask  any 
competent  judge — the  blacksmith,  the 
harness-maker  or  Owen,  the  implement 
dealer — who  drives  the  snappiest  outfit  in 
town.  If  they  don't  say  my  wife,  may  I  be 
hailed  out! 

The  Cave-Greene-Caves  come  over  here 
quite  a  good  deal.  Just  the  other  night 
they  were  here  playing  bridge.  When  they 
started  home  I  stood  in  the  door  with  a 
light  while  he  tucked  the  robes  about  his 
wife.  "You  know,  old  chap,"  said  he,  "it's 
ripping  having  your  wife  as  a  fourth  for 
bridge." 

Over  in  the  firelight  I  could  see  my 
partner,  sitting  cross-legged  in  my  chair 
like  a  soft  little  idol  of  luminous  outline. 
With  much  more  enthusiasm  than  even  my 
liking  for  bridge  warrants  I  answered 
him: 

"Yes,  isn't  it?" 
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If  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  were  to  retire  from  the  leadership  of  the  Liberal 
party,  and  it  were  decided  to  select  a  successor  outside  of  the  ring  of  able 
lieutenants  now  sitting  under  him  in  the  House  of  Commons,  who  would  be 
the  first  choice? 

This  question  is  answered  in  the  September  number  of  MacLean's.  There 
is  a  certain  prominent  man  in  Canada,  not  a  member  of  any  parliamentary 
body,  who  has  all  the  qualities  that  the  Liberals  are  said  to  want  in  their  next 
leader.  He  is  young,  able,  has  a  clean  record,  is  a  good  fighter  and  fiery 
speaker,  progressive,  but  not  visionary,  a  link  between  East  and  West.  In 
certain  circles  there  is  what  our  American  cousins  would  call  a  "boom"  for 
the  gentleman  in  question;  although  it  is  fully  expected  that  Sir  Wilfrid  will 
continue  to  lead  the  party  for  some  years  yet. 

And  the  name  of  this  "dark  horse?"    Watch  for  it  in  the  September  number. 
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What  Will  Follow  the  Making  of  Peace  ? 


A  Symposium  Made  Up  of  Extracts 

From  Articles  in  Different 

Publications 


WHAT  will  happen,  when  peace 
comes?  Outside  of  matters  deal- 
ing directly  with  the  prosecution 
of  the  war,  no  question  occupies  the  minds 
of  men  more  than  the  consideration  of 
what  events  will  follow  the  conclusion  of 
peace  negotiations.  Will  deepest  depres- 
sion follow  or  will  business  boom?  Will 
there  be  an  abiding  peace  after  the  con- 
flict or  will  there  be  internal  revolutions? 
These,  and  countless  other  questions,  crop 
up  at  every  turn. 

It  is  siignificant  of  the  interest  taken, 
that  nearly  all  magazines  and  reviews  are 
presenting  articles  bearing  on  some  phase 
or  other  of  this  broad  problem.  A  few 
extracts  from  the  most  noteworthy  of 
these  articles  are  presented  herewith. 

Writing  in  The  Quiver,  Frederick  Pal- 
mer, the  famous  war  correspondent  and 
author  of  "My  Year  of  the  Great  War," 
deals  with  various  phases,  but  touches  on 
business  particularly.    He  says: 

Europe  will  be  poor.  She  will  have 
enormous  debts  to  pay.  Taxation  will  fall 
heaviest  on  those  who  have  unearned  in- 
comes, everybody  agrees.  They  will  have 
to  increase  their  incomes  by  labor.     The 


trade  unions  of  England,  which  are  tht 
closest  corporations  of  workers  in  the 
world,  may  find  that  they  will  have  to 
go  back  to  ten  hours  a  day.  Europe  will 
be  glad  to  make  luxuries  for  export  to  the 
United  States  and  foreign  countries,  and 
consume  fewer  luxuries  herself.  She  will 
be  in  the  position  of  a  man  who  has  been 
on  a  grand  spree  of  extravagance  and  sud- 
denly wakes  up  to  the  necessity  of  mak- 
ing up  for  it  by  application  and  economy. 

War  cannot  change  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand.  Europe  will  inevitably  go 
out  into  the  markets  of  the  world  to  meet 
the  demand  with  cheaper  goods  because 
she  must  sell  goads  in  order  to  restore  the 
trade  balances.  The  men  who  survive  in 
Europe  will  still  have  their  brains,  their 
skilled  hands,  their  power  of  industry 
and  organization.  These  are  the  things 
that  must  succeed  in  the  world. 

We  must  expect  a  hungry  and  eager 
Europe,  in  the  reaction  of  peace,  turning 
every  penny  she  can  to  account.  She  will 
be  building  new  passenger  steamers  to 
carry  the  shoals  of  tourists  to  see  the 
trenches.  She  will  flood  the  American 
markets.  Instead  of  the  United  States 
being  able  to  sit  back  and  enjoy  the  great 
start  she  has  made,  owing  to  her  security 
and  peace  in  this  war,  she  will  have  to 
face  the  sharpest  competition  she  has 
ever  known.  For  the  man  who  is  "broke" 
will  work  harder  for  a  dollar  than  the 
man  who  has  ten  dollars  in  the  savings 
bank. 

Will  Europe  be  really  "broke"?  I  have 
talked  with  no  financier  on  either  side  of 
the  water  who  really  thought  that  she 


would.  Nobody  is  broke  so  long  as  he  has 
brains  and  energy.  That  is  why  the 
United  States,  if  you  took  away  all  its 
capital  to-morrow  and  left  it  only  its 
energy  and  skill  and  unequalled  adapt- 
ability, would  not  be  broke  long.  We 
should  all  work  harder,  that's  all.  We 
should  cut  out  the  Saturday  afternoon 
holidays,  go  to  the  office  a  little  earlier  in 
the  morning,  stay  a  little  later  at  night, 
and  play  less  bridge  and  baseball. 

A  prediction  of  wide-spread  trouble,  of 
uprisings  and  revolutions,  of  class  strife, 
is  made  by  Bouck  White,  in  The  Atlantic 
Monthly.  He  does  not  confine  his  promise 
of  future  trouble  to  the  belligerent  coun- 
tries, but  is  confident  that  the  same  diffi- 
culties will  be  experienced  by  the  neutrals, 
certainly  by  the  United  States.  Mr. 
White's  disturbing  views  are  predicated 
on  what  he  has  seen  and  heard  in  the 
course  of  extensive  travels  through  Eur- 
ope since  the  war  began.  Whether  his 
observations  can  be  accepted  as  anything 
but  the  casual  findings  of  a  mind  set  for 
tragedy,  whether  his  judgment  is  in  any 
degree  to  be  relied  upon  are  points  that 
naturally  suggest  themselves  to  the  reader 
of  his  article.  Certainly,  however,  his 
views  are  well  worth  consideration.  Of 
the  possibilities  of  preventing  world-wide 
revolution,  he  writes: 

All  of  this  spells  a  popular  reaction 
when  peace  is  finally  ratified.  War  is 
like  the  debauch  of  a  drunkard.  In  the 
evening,  among  the  wine-cups,  his  state 
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is  glorious,  but  with  the  morning  after 
romes  headache  and  a  time  of  irritation 
against  himself  and  the  world.  Unless 
all  auguries  are  at  fault,  the  present 
conflict  will  not  be  attended  by  deci- 
sive victory  on  either  side.  There  will 
be,  therefore,  no  spoils  to  divide;  no- 
where an  indemnity  to  restore  the  rav- 
ages. So  that  in  all  the  countries  the 
returning  soldier  will  be  faced  by  a  di- 
minishing budget  and  a  swollen  debt.  The 
greater  part  of  Europe  will  feel  the  heave 
of  the  rebellious  tide.  A  wave  always 
gains  in  height  as  the  breadth  and  volume 
of  the  creating  disturbance  extend. 
Europe,  when  the  peace  concordat  is  sign- 
ed, must  face  a  time  of  tumult.  A  fire  will 
be  kindled,  and  it  will  be  tempestuous. 

There  is  likelihood  that  uprisings  will 
blaze  out  against  the  wealthy  in  Europe's 
chief  cities.  When  the  common  soldiers 
come  back  from  the  war  and  face  the 
misery  and  mutilation  round  about  them, 
they  are  going  to  behold  along  the  Wil- 
helmstrasse  and  Piccadilly  and  the 
Champs'  Elysces  mansions  little  touched 
by  privation.  They  will  see  palaces  full 
of  all  manner  of  goods;  a  life  of  sumptu- 
ous splendor,  not  pinched  to  the  point  of 
pain  by  the  desolation  of  the  residue  of 
the  people.  An  irritation  will  be  kindled 
within  them,  particularly  when  they  re- 
member that  the  statesmanship  which 
precipitated  the  war  was  in  the  hands 
largely  of  the  same  ruling  aristocracy. 
Some  of  them  will  go  against  those  pal- 
aces with  a  shout. 

The  tide  of  passion  sweeping  over 
Europe  will  make  itself  felt  in  America. 
The  world  is  at  last  one.  Oceans  no 
longer  separate.     The  Atlantic  is  a  broad 


and  smooth  highway  rather  than  a  bar- 
rier. This  internationalizing  of  the  world 
will  envelop  America  in  the  tumult;  she 
will  feel  the  backwash  of  the  European 
wave.  In  1776,  our  Revolution  had  a 
quick  repercussion  in  Europe.  Lafayette 
and  his  compatriots  went  back  from  York- 
town  to  carry  the  sacred  fire  to  the  aven- 
ues and  the  thoroughfares  of  Paris;  the 
French  Revolution  that  broke  out  in  1789 
was  the  lineal  descendant  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  of  1783.  There  would, 
therefore,  be  a  working  of  the  law  of  com- 
pensation if  the  direction  of  the  tidal  ad- 
vance should  now  be  revers)ed,  and  Amer- 
ica were  caught  in  the  swell  of  an  Euro- 
pean wave,  as  Europe  aforetime  was 
caught  in  the  swell  of  the  American  wave. 
A  windy  storm  is  on  its  way. 

The  important  thing  is  that  this  stir- 
ring and  upheaval  on  the  part  of  the  mul- 
titude be  turned  to  reconstructive  ac- 
count; else  it  will  go  off  into  red  excess. 
Indeed,  very  clear  and  foresighted  eyes 
have  detected  this  darker  possibility,  and 
on  both  sides  of  the  battle-front.  Said  von 
Bulow  to  the  wife  of  a  Roman  minister 
some  months  ago:  "Germany's  efforts  are 
indeed  great,  but  she  has  an  army,  the 
best  army  in  the  world.  Next  spring  this 
army  will  be  increased  by  4,000,000  new 
men,  and  even  if  we  do  not  win  at  once 
our  resistance  will  be  long  and  may  be 
changed  into  victory.  The  war  will  be 
frightful,  monstrous.  It  will  exhaust 
both  belligerents  and  neutrals,  who  next 
year  will  suffer  famine.  Revolts  will  fol- 
low. And  the  world  has  never  seen  any- 
thing equaling  such  a  great  disaster."  The 
London  Econo^nist  is  even  more  explicit: 
"As  soon  as  the  main  issues  for  which  we 


are  fighting  can  be  achieved,  it  is  just  as 
much  the  duty  of  our  statesmen  to  make 
peace  as  it  was  in  the  view  of  Sir  Edward 
Grey  to  make  war  at  the  end  of  July  last. 
The  time  may  come  before  long  when  it 
will  be  possible  to  consult  the  dictates  of 
humanity  and  at  the  same  time  secure  the 
objects  indicated  by  Sir  Edward  Grey.  If 
such  an  opportunity  is  lost,  the  war  will 
not  go  on  forever.  It  will  end  in  Revolu- 
tionary chaos,  beginning  no  one  can  say 
where  and  ending  in  no  one  can  say  what." 

In  order  to  put  a  programme,  some- 
thing of  clear-sightedness  and  sure-foot- 
edness,  into  a  folk-movement,  leaders  of 
trained  intelligence  will  be  essential.  Here 
is  the  danger-point  in  the  whole  situa- 
tion. At  present,  the  college  minds  and 
the  people  of  cultivated  mentalities  gen- 
erally, are  not  with  the  forces  that  make 
for  change,  but  are  still  lolling  at  ease  in 
the  comfortable  camp  of  the  established 
order.  This  means  that  the  populace  is 
being  left  at  present  to  the  leadership  of 
minds  as  undisciplined  as  itself,  who, 
when  the  moment  of  action  comes,  will 
lead  the  multitude  into  wild  orgies  of  ex- 
cess. 

It  is  a  time  for  calm  nerves.  Tempest 
weather  is  gathering.  The  ship  of  civili- 
zation is  headed  for  stormy  seas.  Wis- 
dom commands  that  we  read  the  baro- 
meter intrepidly,  trim  ship  expertly,  and 
set  ourselves  with  stout  hearts  to  ride  the 
gale.  The  months  still  intervening  should 
be  utilized  in  getting  ready.  The  "Let- 
me-sleep"  and  "We'll-muddle-through" 
policy  is  by  every  portent  antiquated.  Sup- 
posing that,  after  the  war,  the  world 
should  sink  back  into  its  old  condition — 
naught  to   show   for   the  waste  and   the 


— L.  Raven-Hill,  in  Punch,  Londim. 
THE  GRAPES  OF  VERDUN. 

The  Old  Fox:  "You  don't  seem  to  he  getting  much  nearer 
them." 

The  Son:  "No,  father.  Hadn't  we  better  give  it  out  that 
they're  sour?" 


— Bernard  Partridge  in  Punch. 

THE  NEW  DAMOCLES. 

John  Bull:  "I  won't  have  this  thing  hanging  over  my 
head  any  longer.     I'll  have  it  in  my  HAND" 
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blood  and  the  infinite  birth-pangs:  would 
it  not  be  an  incalculable  sorrow,  an  irre- 
parable blow  to  mankind?  Society  now, 
if  never  before,  must  begin  consciously 
to  shape  its  future.  And  the  first  step  to 
take  is  for  the  educated  class  in  America 
to  join  itself  to  the  disinherited  mass  at 
the  bottom,  sharing  the\r  privations  and 
uncertainties  and  dangers. 

The  identification  of  the  people  of  cul- 
ture with  the  disinterested  mob,  while 
always  a  blessed  thing,  would  be  of  trans- 
cendent value  in  the  present  crisis.  I 
spoke  of  the  likelihood  that  the  stormy 
bosoms  of  the  victims  of  the  present  war 
will,  if  undirected,  vent  their  storminess 
in  shoutings  and  depredations  that  will  go 
off  into  blood-guilty  riot.  The  way — the 
only  way — to  prevent  that  crimson  out- 
break is  to  turn  those  turbulent  energies 
into  constructive  channels.  To  seek  to 
quell  the  storm  by  screwing  a  lid  down 
over  the  boiling  pot  only  prepares  a  more 
violent  explosion.  Give  the  people  a  seri- 
ous and  weighty  enterprise  of  social  re- 
construction; it  will  sober  their  doings. 
Instead  of  dampening  their  vehemence,  it 
will  encourage  vehemence;  but  will  turn 
those  mighty  energies  into  an  adventure 
wherein  an  architectonic  responsibility 
will  guide  the  exuberant  forces  into  a 
work  of  building  up,  instead  of  a  work  of 
still  further  tearing  down. 

After  the  war,  civilization  will  be  in 
the  melting-pot.  That  will  be  a  time  of 
grave  peril,  but  it  will  also  be  a  time  of 
superlative  opportunity.  Whenever  man- 
kind is  melted  up,  the  hot  human  lava  can 
wander  undirected  into  waste  heaps  and 
desolations;  or  it  can  be  poured  into  chan- 
nels prepared  for  it,  and  be  remoulded  into 
forms  of  utility  and  of  a  beauty  unspeak- 
able. Without  the  least  question  we  are 
going  to  see  a  fluid  world  after  the  war. 
Upon  the  willingness  of  the  people  of  edu- 
cation and  culture  to  identify  themselves 
with  the  masses  in  personal  self-commit- 
ment, will  depend  whether  that  fluid  world 
should  be  a  reflux  into  savagery,  or  an 
advance  into  a  democratic  reordering  that 
shall  bring  industrial  paradise  visibly 
within  our  human  horizon. 

As  to-day  is  a  culmination  for  which 
long  ages  have  worked  in  slow,  toilsome 
preparation,  and  from  which  ages  still 
further-stretching  will  take  their  form 
and  texture,  so  it  is  a  day  charged  with 
fateful  destinies  that  can  go  either  into 
brightness  or  into  blackness.  Not  often 
is  humankind  in  a  migratory  mood.  The 
inertia  of  the  mind  of  man  has  even  been 
the  despair  of  social  dreamers:  inertia, 
against  which,  as  against  an  immovable 
wall,  heaven-born  idealists  have  dashed 
their  heads  in  desperation  and  defeat. 
Now,  however,  and  as  a  gift  unasked-for, 
that  migratory  mood  has  arrived.  The 
war's  world-earthquake  has  shaken  man 
out  of  his  slumberings.  The  soul  is  awake, 
and  it  will  rouse  up  in  even  greater  alert- 
ness when  the  European  populace,  now 
drugged  into  insensibility  by  martial  law 
and  the  battle-fever,  shall  wake  up  out 
of  its  sleep.  Man  is  willing,  as  he  has 
not  been  before  in  eighteen  hundred  years, 
to  break  camp,  pull  up  stakes,  leave  the 
spot  where  he  has  been  stagnating  so  long 
and  so  ignobly,  and  renew  the  journey  of 
pilgrimage.  It  is  a  moment  of  incompar- 
able preciousness — and  of  incomparable 
responsibility.  For  if  man,  now  that  he  is 
shaking  off  his  sloth  of  soul  and  is  gather- 
ing together  his  spiritual  effects  for  a 
resumption  of  his  pilgrim's  task,  can  be 
guided  into  the  upward  heaven-seeking 
path,   it  vdll  be   a  gain  worth  even   the 


blood-cost  whereby  it  was  purchased.  But 
if,  for  lack  of  competent  guides,  mankind's 
new  travel  mood  wears  itself  out  in  by- 
ways, its  end  will  be  in  swamps  and  wild- 
erness. A  reaction  will  set  in  that  will 
thenceforth  make  stagnation  more  stag- 
nant. And  the  earth  will  have  been  dis- 
quieted in  vain. 

Joseph  Compton-Rickett  deals  compre- 
hensively with  commercial  problems  after 
the  war  in  The  Contemporary  Review.  He 
covers  all  phases,  arguing  against  com- 
mercial war  with  Germany  and  suggest- 
ing methods  for  dealing  with  labor  diffi- 
culties. On  the  point  of  broad  commer- 
cial policy,  he  says: 

In  order  to  maintain  the  commercial 
supremacy  of  the  United  Kingdom  we 
must  make  sure  that  a  sufficient  amount 
of  labor  and  capital  will  be  always  avail- 
able in  this  country.  "Except  these  abide 
in  the  ship,  ye  cannot  be  saved."  London 
must  contmue  to  be  the  commercial  centre 
of  the  world,  its  financial  metropolis.  We 
have  discussed  methods  by  which  labor 
shall  be  properly  remunerated;  we  have 
sought  a  method  of  relieving  taxation 
from  becoming  an  intolerable  strain.  We 
have  not  to  fear  competition  from  the 
Continent  of  Europe,  for  our  neighbors 
will  be  burdened  in  proportion  to  their  re- 
sources more  heavily  than  ourselves.  It 
is  to  the  competition  of  the  United  States 
that  we  naturally  look,  but  that  compe- 
tition will  not  be  serious  so  long  as  the 
United  States  continues  to  maintain  a 
tariff  wall.  So  long  as  she  does  so,  the 
cost  of  production  in  that  country  will  be 
maintained.  It  may  be  necessary  for  us 
to  direct  the  fiow  of  capital  to  the  East, 
where  the  raw  material  of  certain  commo- 
dities lies  to  hand,  and  where  colored  labor 
can  be  obtained  at  a  comparatively  low 
price.  But  we  mtist  take  care  that  this 
diversion  of  capital  does  not  go  too  far,  or 
we  may  have  the  mills  of  Lancashire  and 
of  Yorkshire  working  at  less  than  full 
time,  whilst  Bombay  and  the  farther  East 
are  booming.  Yet  we  cannot  expect  that 
we  shall  continue  for  ever  to  import  raw 
material  from  Asia,  pay  freight  upon  it, 
convert  it  into  manufactured  goods  in 
Britain,  and  then  export  the  finished  art- 
icle to  clothe  the  inhabitants  of  the  very 
countries  where  the  raw  material  has  been 
grown.  The  Asiatic  does  not  lack  readi- 
ness in  a  new  task,  and  with  a  little  prac- 
tice can  learn  it.  Whether  he  has  the  phy- 
sical power  to  work  as  hard  as  the  Eng- 
lish man  or  woman  is  a  question  of  food, 
and  a  rise  in  wages  will  dp  much  in  that 
respect,  as  he  will  never  require  the  West- 
ern standard  of  living.  He  has  learned  to 
do  with  less,  and  makes  more  of  the  food 
than  the  European.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  climate  has  an  important  bear- 
ing upon  food.  The  cold  and  variable 
climate  of  this  country  diverts  a  portion 
of  the  food  we  eat  to  the  maintenance  of 
animal  warmth.  Money  has  to  be  spent 
in  clothing,  in  fuel,  and  in  suitable  cover. 
From  this  the  inhabitant  of  warmer  cli- 
mates is  largely  exempt.  The  sun  makes 
that  provision  for  him,  and  so  he  starts 
with  a  competitive  advantage.  No  doubt 
the  teeming  populations  of  India,  of  China, 
and  of  Japan  have  dropped  to  the  line  of 
bare  living,  the  smallest  amount  at  which 
their  working  ability  can  be  maintained. 
Besides  which,  periods  of  famine  have 
overtaken  them,  and  thinned  the  popula- 
tion down  to  the  point  at  which  there  was 
sufficient  food  for  the  survivors.  This 
process,  which  has  been  going  on  for  cen- 


turies, has  bred  a  race  which  can  live 
upon  an  amount  representing  sheer  star- 
vation to  the  European.  The  experience 
of  the  Russo-Japanese  War  proved  that 
under  the  same  military  condition  the 
Japanese  soldier  could  march,  fight,  and 
win  upon  food  which  would  have  been 
utterly  insufficient  for  the  Russian 
Armies  Nature  adapts  mankind  to  its 
social  condition,  and  remorselessly  re- 
moves the  unfit.  We  must  not  nurse  the 
delusion  that  the  Asiatic  working  class 
will  not  be  soon  fully  supplemental  to  the 
British  workers,  for  the  organized  labor 
of  the  East  will  be  required  to  maintain 
the  commercial  supremacy  of  the  Empire. 
But,  for  the  present,  Europe  will  need  to 
recover  from  the  war.  There  are  bridges 
to  rebuild,  railway  tracks  to  be  relaid, 
factories  to  be  refitted,  and  every  branch 
of  industry  in  this  country  will  find  em- 
ployment for  a  considerable  time.  The 
mineral  resources  of  the  East  will  be 
slowly  developed,  and  it  is  a  fortune  that 
we  control  so  much  of  the  tropical  and 
sub-tropical  portions  of  the  earth,  where 
there  is  natural  wealth  waiting  for  us, 
and  where  labor  is  abundant  and  eager. 
We  must  live  frugally,  accumulate  capi- 
tal, and  be  thankful  that  our  own  credit 
remains  unshaken.  Germany  has  lost  the 
goodwill  of  Russia,  will  cease  to  tinker 
with  Turkey,  whilst  Great  Britain  and 
France  are  summoned  to  take  her  place. 
Russia  is  commercially  a  virgin  country, 
with  possibilities  as  great  as  that  of  West- 
ern America.  But  why  should  not  the 
United  States,  immense  in  her  resources, 
share  this  trade  with  us,  or  even  antici- 
pate us  in  competing  for  it?  At  the  he- 
ginning  she  may  so  do,  but  only  to  a  small 
extent.  The  United  States  has  not  yet 
satisfied  the  call  for  investment  within 
her  own  territory.  She  has  the  Southern 
Continent,  the  other  America,  to  develop, 
and  perhaps  to  colonize,  in  the  future.  It 
will  be  better  for  us  to  give  way  to  her 
in  Argentina  and  in  the  other  Latin  States 
of  the  New  World,  whilst  we  devote  our- 
selves to  work  closer  to  hand.  We  are  on 
the  threshold  of  Europe,  within  call  of 
Western  Asia,  well  equipped  for  service, 
and  have  political  as  well  as  commercial 
considerations  to  invite  our  trade.  When 
we  and  the  United  States  have  respec- 
tively done  our  own  work,  the  vast  terri- 
tories of  China  lie  waiting  our  joint  efforts. 
As  we  regard  this  extended  field  of  human 
endeavor,  accompanied  by  the  growing  im- 
portance of  our  own  self-governing  Do- 
minions, the  horizon  widens,  until  there 
is  hardly  a  measurable  limit  to  our  oppor- 
tunities. For  this  country  there  is  a  good 
time  coming,  if  we  will  only  wait  a  little 
longer. 

Writing  in  The  Nineteenth  Century, 
Arthur  Shadwell  discusses  the  question 
of  labor  dissensions. 

In  the  first  place,  the  whole  question  of 
industrial  relations  in  this  country  has  a 
sinister  background  which  seems  to  be 
unknown  to  the  cheery  optimists  who 
shout  for  an  economic  war.  It  is  a  back- 
ground of  interrupted  strife  of  the  most 
determined  character  which  is  only  wait- 
ing the  conclusion  of  the  war  to  be  re- 
sumed with  undiminished  ardor.  If  the 
war  had  not  occurred  we  should  before 
this  have  witnessed  an  industrial  conflict 
certainly  on  a  larger  scale  and  probably 
more  violent  than  any  known  before.  The 
elements  not  only  remain  in  full  force, 
but  they  have  been  reinforced  by  circum- 
stances attending  the  war.  The  trade 
unions  have  been  asked  to  suspend  their 
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rules  and  customs,  and  to  a  very  consider- 
able extent — though  not  the  extent  com- 
monly believed — they  have  done  so.  It 
is  a  great  sacrifice  on  their  part  and  it  de- 
serves full  recognition.  One  union  has 
been  particularly  aflfected — the  Amalga- 
mated Society  of  Engineers.  A  very  large 
proportion  of  the  war  work,  and  especially 
the  new  work,  falls  within  their  province, 
and  it  has  been  invaded  by  hosts  of  un- 
skilled workers,  male  and  female.  The  en- 
gineers have  acquiesced  with  extreme  re- 
luctance, in  so  far  as  they  have  acqui- 
esced; and  their  reluctance  is  based  on 
definite  grounds. 

All  this  has  been  a  great  trial,  and  it 
has  been  accentuated  by  a  glaring  in- 
equality. Some  of  the  most  highly  skilled 
work  cannot  be  priced  because  it  is  too 
varied  and  irregular.  It  is  paid  by  the 
day,  and  the  men  doing  it  have  not  shared 
the  enormous  increase  in  earnings  made 
on  piecework.  Thus  the  thorough  mech- 
anic has  been  getting  his  43s.  6d.  a  week, 
and  has  seen  the  amateur  from  the 
grocer's  counter,  the  office-stool,  and  the 
cow-shed  taking  twice  and  three  times  as 
much.  This  is  the  result  of  the  prices 
fixed  for  new  war  work  during  the 
scramble  for  labor. 

The  unprecedented  earnings  in  some 
trades  will  themselves  be  another  cause 
of  trouble  peculiar  to  this  country.  They 
have  set  a  new  standard  of  living  which 
will  not  be  readily  relinquished. 

I  hope  to  go  more  fully  into  these  mat- 
ters on  another  occasion,  but  perhaps 
enough  has  been  said  to  indicate  the 
grounds  for  anticipating  trouble.  It  will 
be  impossible  to  go  back  altogether  to  the 
old  conditions.  Some  industries  have  been 
revolutionized  and  the  whole  outlook  is 
hanged.  The  readjustment  really  re- 
quires a  corresponding  revision  of  ideas 
on  the  part  both  of  employer  and  em- 
ployed. The  former  needs  to  abandon  the 
idea  that  if  he  is  paying  wages  beyond  a 
certain  arbitrary  limit  fixed  in  his  head 
he  is  being  ruined.  The  latter  need  to 
abandon  their  idea  that  there  is  a  fixed 
amount  of  work  to  go  round,  and  that  in- 


creased output  is  contrary  to  their  inter- 
ests. It  is  up  to  the  employers  to  take  the 
lead  and  convince  the  men  that  increased 
output  is  to  the  advantage  of  both  and 
will  not  be  rewarded  by  lowering  wage 
rates.  I  have,  indeed,  heard  an  employer 
say,  "I  wish  to  goodness  all  my  men  were 
earning  £10  a  week;  it  would  be  the  cheap- 
est stuff  I  ever  turned  out."  But  he  was 
a  rare  bird,  and  I  am  afraid  such  views 
are  inconceivable  to  most.  Instead  of 
new  ideas,  modern  methods  and  better  re- 
lations, what  both  sides  are  contemplating 
is  the  old  rut  and  a  battle  royal.  They  are 
yearning  to  be  at  each  other's  throats;  not 
everywhere  and  not  in  all  trades,  but  in 
some  very  important  centres  and  in  some 
vital  industries. 

Now  I  come  to  the  last  step  in  the  argu- 
ment to  which  all  this  is  leading  up. 

We  shall  go  into  peace  with  this  pros- 
pect of  unprecedented  industrial  turmoil 
and  strife  before  us;  and  on  the  top  of 
that  will  be  all  the  political  strife — Home 
Rule  and  the  rest  of  it.  In  other  words, 
the  prospect  is  civil  war,  and  that  without 
any  reference  to  the  real  war.  But  the 
termination  and  result  of  the  latter  will 
make  all  the  difl'evence.  If  the  war  ends 
with  a  changed  and  chastened  Germany, 
less  convinced  of  her  superiority,  less  ag- 
gressive,  less   ambitious,   more   pre-occu- 


pied  with  setting  her  own  house  in  order 
than  with  plans  of  dominating  her  neigh- 
bors, we  may  get  through  our  troubles. 
But  if  the  war  ends  in  a  stalemate  and 
leaves  Germany  with  the  military  regime 
intact,  animated  with  the  same  aims  and 
ambitions,  bent  on  the  eventual  control  of 
the  sea  and  the  downfall  of  the  British 
Empire,  we  shall  surely  go  down  unless 
we  altogether  change  our  ways.  We  shall 
be  in  no  position  to  meet  the  commercial 
competition  with  which  she  will  immedi- 
ately proceed  to  undermine  our  strength 
by  means  of  carefully  prepared  and  meth- 
odical plans.  That  is  what  the  Germans  , 
intend,  and  they  are  eager  for  peace  in 
order  to  begin.  Other  competitors,  more 
formidable  than  ever,  will  also  have  the 
advantage  of  us.  Our  industrial  system 
will  be  in  chaos  through  the  mad  conflict 
between  employers  and  employed,  and 
when  we  emerge  it  will  be  too  late.  The 
persons  who  talk  about  the  economic  war 
and  promise  themselves  the  crushing  of 
German  commerce  and  industry  are  like 
children  playing  over  a  rattlesnake's  hole 
and  anticipating  the  pleasure  of  pulling  it 
out  by  the  tail. 

I  think  the  war  will  end  in  an  industrial 
revolution  here.  The  only  chance  for  us 
is  to  see  that  it  also  ends  in  a  moral  and 
political  revolution  in  Germany. 


An  Authentic  Version  of  the  Sea  Battle 


Story  nf  Naval  Officcr)<  Accepted  by 

Am.erican  Avtlirjrity  as  Correct 

— The  German  Losses  Great 


MUCH  mystery  still  exists  with  re- 
ference to  the  great  naval  battle 
off  the  Skager  Rack,  and  special  in- 
terest will,  therefore,  attach  to  the  follow- 
ing description  given  in  the  Glasgotv  Her- 
ald. It  was  written  by  naval  officers  and 
is  accepted  by  The  Scientific  American  as 


the  only  technically  correct  story  that  has 
been  given  to  the  world  from  either  side. 
As  the  loss  of  the  Hindenburg,  the  Der- 
fllinger  and  the  Seydlitz  are  positively  le- 
ported,  it  can  be  accepted  as  correct  that 
the  German  losses  were  substantially  as 
given  out  by  the  British  Admiralty. 

"First  phase,  3.45  p.m..  May  31. — Beat- 
ty's  battle  cruisers,  consisting  of  the 
'Lion,'  'Princess  Royal,'  'Queen  Mary,' 
'Tiger,'  'Inflexible,'  'Indomitable,'  'Invin- 
cible,' 'Indefatigable,'  and  'New  Zealand,' 
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were  on  a  southeasterly  course,  followed 
at  about  two'  miles  distance  by  the  four 
'Queen  Elizabeths.' 

"Enemy  light  cruisers  were  sighted  and 
shortly  afterwards  the  head  of  the  Ger- 
man battle  cruiser  squadron,  consisting 
of  the  new  cruiser  'Hindenburg,'  the 
'Seydlitz,'  'Derfflinger,'  'Lutzow,'  'Moltke,' 
and  possibly  the  'Salamis.' 

"Beatty  at  once  began  firing  at  a  range 
of  about  20,000  yards  (12  miles),  which 
shortened  to  16,000  yards  (9  miles)  as  the 
fleets  closed.  The  Germans  could  see  the 
British  distinctly  outlined  against  the 
light  yellow  sky.  The  Germans,  covered 
by  a  haze,  could  be  very  indistinctly  made 
out  by  our  gunners. 

"The  'Queen  Elizabeths'  opened  fire  one 
after  another,  as  they  came  within  range. 
The  German  battle  cruisers  turned  to  port 
and  drew  away  to  about  20,000  yards. 

"Second  Stage,  4.40  p.m. — A  destroyer 
screen  then  appeared  beyond  the  German 
battle  cruisers.  The  whole  German  High 
Seas  Fleet  could  be  seen  approaching  on 
the  northeastern  horizon  in  three  divi- 
sions, coming  to  the  support  of  their  battle 
cruisers. 

"The  German  battle  cruisers  now  turned 
right  round  16  points  and  took  station  in 
front  of  the  battleships  of  the  High  Fleet. 

beatty's  quick  manoeuver. 

"Beatty  with  his  battle  cruisers  and  sup- 
porting battleships,  therefore,  had  before 
him  tjje  whole  of  the  German  battle  fleet, 
and  Jellicoe  was  still  some  distance  away. 

"The  opposing  fleets  were  now  moving 
parallel  to  one  another  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, and  but  for  a  master  manoeuver  on 
the  part  of  Beatty  the  British  advance 
ships  would  have  been  cut  off  from  Jelli- 
coe's  grand  fleet.  In  order  to  avoid  this 
and  at  the  same  time  prepare  the  way  so 
that  Jellicoe  might  envelop  his  adversary, 
Beatty  immediately  also  turned  right 
round  16  points  so  as  to  bring  his  ships 
parallel  to  the  German  battle  cruisers  and 
facing  it  in  the  same  direction. 

"As  soon  as  he  was  round  he  increased 
to  full  speed  to  get  ahead  of  the  Germans 
and  take  up  a  tactical  position  in  advance 
of  their  line.  He  was  able  to  do  this, 
owing  to  the  superior  speed  of  our  battle 
cruisers. 

"Just  before  the  turning  point  was 
reached,  the  'Indefatigable'  sank,  probably 
from  striking  a  mine,  and  the  'Queen 
Mary'  and  the  'Invincible'  also  were  lost 
at  the  turning  point,  where,  of  course,  the 
high  sees  fleet  concentrated  their  fire. 

"A  little  earlier  as  the  German  battle 
cruisers  were  turning  the  'Queen  Eliza- 
beths' had  in  similar  manner  concentrated 
their  fire  on  the  turning  point  and  de- 
stroyed a  new  German  battle  cruiser,  be- 
lieved to  be  the  'Hindenburg.' 

"Beatty  had  now  got  round  and  headed 
away  with  the  loss  of  three  ships,  racing 
parallel  to  the  German  battle  cruisers. 
The  'Queen  Elizabeths'  followed  behind, 
engaging  the  main  high  seas  fieet. 

SIX  SHIPS  ATTACKED  THE  WARSPITE. 

"Third  phase,  5  p.m. — The  'Queen  Eliz- 
abeths' now  turned  short  to  port  16  points 
in  order  to  follow  Beatty.  The  'Warspite' 
jammed  her  steering  gear,  failed  to  get 
around,  and  drew  the  fire  of  six  of  the 
enemy,  who  closed  in  upon  her. 

"I  am  not  surprised  that  the  Germans 
claim  her  as  a  loss,  since  on  paper  she 
ought  to  have  been  lost,  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  though  repeatedly  straddled  by 
shellfire  with  the  water  boiling  up  all 
around  her,  she  was  not  seriously  hit  and 
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was  able  to  sink  one  of  her  opponents.  Her 
captain  recovered  control  of  the  vessel, 
brought  her  around,  and  followed  her  con- 
sorts. 

"In  the  meantime  the  'Barham,'  'Vali- 
ant' and  'Malaya'  turned  short  so  as  to 
avoid  the  danger  spot  where  the  'Queen 
Mary'  and  the  'Invincible'  had  been  lost, 
and  for  an  hour  until  Jellicoe  arrived 
fought  a  delayed  action  against  the  high 
seas  fleet. 

"The  'Warspite'  joined  them  at  5.15 
o'clock,  and  all  four  ships  were  so  success- 
fully manoeuvered  in  order  to  upset  the 
spotting  corrections  of  their  opponents 
that  no  hits  of  a  seriously  disabling  char- 
acter were  suffered.  They  had  the  speed 
over  their  opponents  by  fully  four  knots, 
and  were  able  to  draw  away  from  part  of 
the  long  line  of  German  battleships,  which 
almost  filled  up  the  horizon. 

"At  this  time  the  'Queen  Elizabeths' 
were  steadily  firing  at  the  flashes  of  Ger- 
man guns  at  a  range  which  varied  between 
12,000  and  15,000  yards,  especially  against 


those  ships  which  were  nearest  them.  The 
Germans  were  enveloped  in  a  mist  and 
only  smoke  and  flashes  were  visible. 

"By  5.45  half  of  the  High  Seas  Fleet 
had  been  left  out  of  range,  and  the  'Queen 
Elizabeths'  were  steaming  fast  to  join 
hands  with  Jellicoe. 

"I  must  now  return  to  Beatty's  battle 
cruisers.  They  had  succeeded  in  out- 
flanking the  German  battle  cruisers,  which 
were,  therefore,  obliged  to  turn  a  full 
right  angle  to  starboard  to  avoid  being 
headed. 

"Heavy  fighting  was  renewed  between 
the  opposing  battle  cruisers  squadrons, 
during  which  the  'Derfflinger'  was  sunk; 
but  toward  6  o'clock  the  German  fire 
slackened  very  considerably,  showing  that 
Beatty's  battle  cruisers  and  the  'Queen 
Elizabeths'  had  inflicted  serious  damage 
on  their  immediate  opponents. 

JELLICOE'S  FLEET  ARRIVES. 

"Fourth  phase,  6  p.m.  —  The  Grand 
Fleet  was  now  in  sight  and  coming  up  fast 
in  three  directions  (divisions?).  The 
'Queen  Elizabeths'  altered  their  course 
four  points  to  the  starboard  and  drew  in 
toward  the  enemy  to  allow  Jellicoe  room 
to  deploy  into  line. 

"The  Grand  Fleet  was  perfectly  man- 
oeuvered and  the  very  difficult  operation 
of  deploying  between  the  battle  cruisers 
and  the  'Queen  Elizabeths'  was  perfectly 
timed. 

"Jellicoe  came  up,  fell  in  behind  Beat- 
ty's cruisers,  and,  followed  by  the  dam- 
aged but  still  serviceable  'Queen  Eliza- 
beths,' steamed  right  across  the  head  of 
the  German  fleet. 

"The  first  of  the  ships  to  come  into  ac- 
tion were  the  'Revenue'  and  the  'Royal 
Oak'  with  their  15-inch  guns,  and  the 
'Agincourt,'  which  fired  from  her  seven 
turrets  with  the  speed  almost  of  a  Maxim 
gun. 

"The  whole  British  fleet  had  now  be- 
come concentrated.  They  had  been  per- 
fectly manoeuvered,  so  as  to  'cross  the  T' 
of  the  High  Seas  Fleet  and,  indeed,  only 
decent  light  was  necessary  to  complete 
their  work  of  destroying  the  Germans  in 
detail.  The  light  did  improve  for  a  few 
minutes  and  the  conditions  were  favor- 
able to  the  British  fleet,  which  was  now  in 
line  approximately  north  and  south  across 
the  head  of  the  Germans. 

"During  the  few  minutes  of  good  light 
Jellicoe  smashed  up  the  first  three  Ger- 
man ships,  but  the  mist  came  down,  visi- 
bility suddenly  failed,  and  the  defeated 
High  Seas  Fleet  was  able  to  draw  off  in 
ragged  divisions. 

"Fifth  phase,  night.  —  The  Germans 
were  followed  by  the  British,  who  still 
had  them  enveloped  between  Jellicoe  on 
the  west,  Beatty  on  the  north,  and  Evan 
Thomas  with  his  three  'Queen  Elizabeths' 
on  the  south.  The  'Warspite'  had  been 
sent  back  to  her  base. 

"During  the  night  our  torpedo  boat  de- 
stroyers heavily  attacked  the  German 
ships,  and,  although  they  lost  seriously 
themselves,  succeeded  in  sinking  two  of 
the  enemy. 

"Co-ordination  of  the  units  of  the  fleet 
was  practically  impossible  to  keep  up,  and 
the  Germans  discovered  by  the  rays  of 
their  searchlights  the  three  'Queen  Eliz- 
beths'  not  more  than  4,000  yards  away. 
Unfortunately  they  were  then  able  to 
escape  between  these  battleships  and  Jel- 
licoe, since  we  were  not  able  to  fire  as  our 
own  destroyers  were  in  the  way. 

"So  ended  the  Jutland  battle,  which  was 
fought  as  had  been  planned  and  was  very 
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nearly  a  great  success.  It  was  spoiled  by 
the  unfavorable  weather  conditions,  espe- 
cially at  the  critical  moment,  when  the 
whole  British  fleet  was  concentrated  and 
engaged  in  crushing  the  head  of  the  Ger- 
man line. 

"It  was  an  action  on  our  part  of  big 


guns,  except,  of  course,  for  the  destroyer 
work,  since  at  a  very  early  stage  our  big 
ships  ceased  to  feel  any  anxiety  from  the 
German  destroyers.  The  German  small 
craft  were  rounded  up  by  their  British 
opponents  and  soon  ceased  to  count  as  an 
organized  body." 


to  our  party  and  our  candidate — will  re- 
frain from  doing  so  until  the  final  moment 
when  we  go  wild  with  enthusiasm  as  a 
body. 

One  other  detail:  While  Mr.  Smith  is 
placing  our  candidate  in  nomination,  I 
recommend  that  at  least  four  members  of 
the  delegation,  at  five-minute  intervals, 
rise  in  their  seats  and  call  out  impati- 


ently,   "Name    your    man !  ' 


Boosting  a  Presidential  Candidate 


.1  Huiaoi-oiiii  Article  on  the  Methods 

Adopted  to  Boom  the  Candidate 

in  Convention 


ONE  of  the  amazing  features  of 
American  politics,  as  seen  by  the 
outsider,  is  the  unbridled  hysteria 
which  manifests  itself  at  times.  United 
•  states,  politicians  are  certainly  hard- 
headed,  keen  and  farsighted.  They  pro- 
bably disregard  sentiment  more  complete- 
ly than  the  politicians  of  any  other  coun- 
try ;  that  is,  when  it  comes  down  to  a  ques- 
tion of  "inside"  policy.  They  do  not 
hesitate  to  "steam-roller"  a  popular  can- 
didate if  party  politics  demand  that 
such  be  done.  And  yet  on  the  other  hand 
they  will  cheer  a  candidate  in  national 
convention  for  a  solid  hour  at  a  time,  tear 
up  the  furniture,  parade  madly  through 
the  halls  and  otherwise  behave  as  if  tem- 
porarily demented.  This  surface  effer- 
vescence is  all  the  more  inexplicable  in 
view  of  the  shrewdness  and  horse  sense 
which,  after  all,  govern  the  actual  trend 
of  the  political  events. 

The  incongruity  of  convention  hysteria 
is  recognized  fully  by  the  Americans  them- 
selves and  has  become  a  meet  subject  for 
the  humorist.  For  example,  Simeon 
Strunsky  takes  up  the  subject  in  the  New 
York  Post  Saturday  Magazine  as  follows : 
The  Chairman  of  the  Caucus:  The  first 
question  before  us  is  to  determine  the  pre- 
cise moment  in  the  nominating  speech  at 
which  the  members  of  this  delegation  are 
to  go  wild  with  enthusiasm.  In  a  general 
way,  we  know,  of  course,  that  our  out- 
bursts of  frenzy  will  come  at  the  end  of 
the  nominating  speech.  But  that  is 
the  old,  crude  way.  Professor  Muenster- 
berg  has  made  a  special  study  of  the  psy- 
chology of  convention  pandemoniums,  and 
his  principal  conclusion  is  that  the  shout- 
ing should  begin  before  the  speaker  has 
finished  naming  his  man. 

Profespor  Muensterberg  has  figured 
out  that  at  the  mention  of  "Henry,"  the 
more  alert  intelligences  in  the  delega- 
tion will  have  guessed  the  identity  of  the 
candidate  and  will  begin  to  yell.  When 
the  speaker  has  got  as  far  as  "Henry  B." 
probably  the  majority  of  the  delegation 
will  have  guessed  who  the  nominee  is  go- 
ing to  be.  By  the  time  the  speaker  has 
reached  "Henry  B.  Jo-"  the  truth  will 
have  become  apparent  to  about  seventy- 
'  five  per  cent,  of  the  delegation.  All  the 
I  rest,  with  the  exception  of  perhaps  half 

a  dozen,   will  find  their   doubts  resolved 
when  they  hear  "Henry  B.  Jones";   the 
remainder  will  come  in  when  the  identity 
;  of    the    candidate    has    been    completely 

established  as  "Henry  B.  Jones,  of  Indi- 


ana." I,  therefore,  agree  with  Professor 
Muensterberg  that  this  delegation's  pan- 
demonium should  break  out  in  four  suc- 
cessive waves,  like  a  French  assault 
around  Verdun,  and  blend  into  one  great 
curtain  of  fire.    Are  there  any  objections? 

A  Delegate:  Mr.  Chairman,  how  about 
shouting  all  through  the  speech? 

The  Chairman:  I  was  coming  to  that. 
It  would  be  doing  injustice  to  your  senti- 
ments as  good  Americans,  Republicans, 
and  supporters  of  Henry  B.  Jones  to  sup- 
pose that  you  could  sit  still  all  through  tne 
nominating  speech  without  the  tempta- 
tion to  go  moderately  wild  with  enthus- 
iasm. I  think  the  following  schedule 
should  meet  the  situation  adequately.  Mr. 
Smith,  on  my  right,  will  make  the  nomin- 
ating speech.  The  length  depends,  of 
course,  upon  the  inspiration  of  the  mom- 
ent, but  I  assume  that  35  minutes  is  the 
minimum  and  37  minutes  is  the  maximum. 
Am  I  right? 

The  Chairman :  I  take  it  that  the  first 
evidence  of  delirium  among  you,  gentle- 
men, will  come  when  Arizona  yields  to 
Indiana.  I  should  say  a  five-minuto 
spasm  will  suffice,  when  Mr.  Smith  gets 
to  his  feet.  Thereafter  I  should  say — 
and  gentlemen  I  recommend  that  you 
make  a  note  of  what  I  am  about  to  state — 
that  we  might  allow  two  minutes  for 
every  time  Mr.  Smith  alludes  to  America 
First;  two  minutes  when  he  speaks  of  un- 
divided allegiance,  and  three  minutes  for 
one  flag  and  one  tongue.  Feet  may  be 
stamped  and  canes  waved  according  to 
the  discretion  of  the  individual  delegates. 
But  I  cannot  insist  too  strongly  that  all 
gentlemen  here  who  are  prepared  to  tear 
off  their  neckties  and  collars  and  to  divest 
themselves  of  coat  and  vest  in  a  frenzy  of 
enthusiasm — and  I  am  confident  there  are 
few  who  will  hesitate  to  pay  such  tribute 


Professor 
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Muensterberg  and  I  agree  that  this  is  one 
of  the  most  effective  signs  of  impatience 
that  can  be  displayed  on  a  convention 
floor. 

A  Delegate:  You  have  omitted  the  most 
important  point.  How  long  is  the  fren- 
zied demonstration  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  nominating  speech  for  Henry  B.  Jones 
to  last? 

The  Chairman :  I  was  coming  to  that. 
It  is,  indeed,  the  most  important  point  we 
have  to  consider  to-day.  We  all  agree,  of 
course,  that  the  pandemonium  following 
the  nomination  of  Henry  B.  Jones,  of  In- 
diana, must  last  at  least  one  hour.  The 
question  to  be  decided  is  how  much  be- 
yond that  is  our  enthusiasm  to  reign  un- 
checked? Several  members  who  have 
spoken  to  me  in  private  are  in  favor  of 
going  wild  for  a  full  two  hours.  But  there 
are  two  objections.  In  the  first  place,  it 
is  Professor  Muensterberg's  opinion  that 
pandemoniac  intensity  attains  its  maxi- 
mum effect  at  the  end  of  one  hour,  twenty- 
two  minutes,  and  afterwards  diminishes 
in  geometrical  ratio.  I  agree  with  him 
that  an  hour  and  a  quarter  of  enthusiasm 
at  full  blast  is  more  effective  than  an  hour 
and  three-quarters  of  cheering  upon  short 
breath. 

But  in  the  second  place,  we  have  the 
other  candidates  and  delegations  to  take 
into  consideration.  I  have  consulted  with 
the  delegation  leaders  and  we  have  agreed 
on  the  following  programme:  Nomina- 
tions will  begin  at  one  o'clock.  Alabama 
will  yield  to  Iowa,  which  will  finish  its 
nominating  speech  at  1.43.  Iowa  will 
then  go  wild  till  2.54.  At  2.56  Mr.  Smith 
will  rise  to  his  feet.  He  will  conclude  at 
3.31,  and  we  shall  proceed  to  go  wild  till 
4.49. 

A  Delegate:  Who  will  first  go  wild  for 
us? 

The  Chairman :  I  have  assumed  that  the 
honor  would  fall  to  me,  but  if  any  gentle- 
man here  has  reason  to  anticipate  a  more 
powerful  moment,  I  am  of  course  pre- 
pared  

Several  Delegates;  No.  NO! 
I  appreciate  the  privilege.  I  assume 
that  it  will  be  the  general  impulse  of  the 
delegation,  when  the  proper  moment 
comes,  to  leap  upon  their  chairs  and  wave 
their  coats  and  vests.  For  that  purpose 
all  delegates  above  medium  weight  may 
secure  specially  reinforced  chairs  in  ad- 
vance by  applying  to  the  sergeant-at- 
arms.  Before  entering  the  convention 
hall  I  shall  expect  all  members  of  the  dele- 
gation to  regulate  their  watches  by  mine 
so  as  to  provide  against  any  breakdown  in 
the  continuity  of  our  enthusiasm.  The 
question  to  which  I  want  you  to  give  your 
minds  before  we  meet  again  is  the  feasi- 
bility of  a  plan  suggested  by  Professor 
Muensterberg  for  dividing  the  delegation 
into  two  parts,  one-half  to  go  wild  with 
enthusiasm  while  the  other  half  goes  out 
to  lunch,  and  vice  versa.  According  to 
the  professor's  calculations,  the  total  gain 
in  sound  waves  would  be  no  less  than 
seventeen  per  cent,  as  against  the  ordin- 
ary plan,  with  a  corresponding  reduction 
in  the  chances  of  apoplectic  stroke.  A 
motion  to  adjourn  is  now  in  order. 
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The  Persia  of  To-day 


A  Glimpse  at  the  Social  Conditions  of 

the  People  of  This  Ancient 

Country 


THE  world  to-day  knows  little  of 
Persia  with  the  exception  of  its 
past  history.  It  is  chiefly  known 
as  a  desert-strewn  land  which  other 
powers  covet  as  an  open  road  to  India. 
It  is  perhaps  true  that  Omar  the  Tent- 
maker  has  done  something  to  bring  know- 
ledge of  Persia  to  the  outside  world  with 
his  poems,  but  Persia  still  exists  in  the 
public  eye  as  a  land  of  mystery,  of  occa- 
sional massacres  and  of  much  interna- 
tional bickering. 

In  the  course  of  an  article  entitled  "The 
Persia  of  To-day,"  in  the  American  Re- 
view of  Reviews,  Youel  B.  Mirza  with- 
draws the  veil  and  gives  an  intimate  pic- 
ture of  Persian  life.    He  says: 

It  would  at  first  appear  that  all  the 
Persian  troubles  and  misfortunes  are 
directly  traceable  to  the  Anglo-Russian 
agreement  of  1907,  and  the  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  two  powers  to  absorb  Persia 
and  her  people.  Happily  such  is  not  the 
case.  They  simply  discovered  that  it  was 
a  chance  to  step  in  and  prevent  another 
Oriental  state  from  becoming  Prussian- 
ized. 

To  Persia  falls  the  lot  of  being  one  of 
the  worst-governed  countries  in  the  family 
of  nations.  "A  king,"  says  Sadi,  "must  be 
just,  that  they  (the  people)  may  resort  to 
him,  and  merciful,  that  they  may  sit  se- 
cure under  the  shadow  of  his  greatness." 
But  the  Kajars  are  neither  just  nor  mer- 
ciful, nor  do  they  possess  kingly  qualities. 

The  Persians  have  been  under  a  typi- 
cally Oriental  form  of  government  for 
centuries.  The  average  man  takes  no  in- 
terest in  his  government.  If  you  meet  a 
Persian  on  the  street  and  ask  him,  "What 
is  the  name  of  your  king?"  he  will  answer, 
"The  king's  name  is  sacred  and  the  com- 
mon people  are  not  supposed  to  know  it, 
but  ask  the  priest  of  the  village,  and  he 
will  tell  you."  I  venture  to  say  that  less 
than  half  of  the  subjects  know  the  name 
of  their  sovereign.  They  only  know  enough 
to  obey  "Shah-in-Shah,"  "the  king  or 
kings."  ' 

The  government  has  never  done  any- 
thing that  would  make  the  inhabitants  of 
Persia  happy.  Not  a  single  mine  or  fac- 
tory in  Persia  is  operated,  not  a  single 
hospital  or  public  school  is  established  by 
the  government.  In  a  country  twice  as 
large  as  the  German  Empire,  there  are 
only  twenty-five  miles  of  railway,  and 
these  are  owned  and  operated  by  a  Bel- 
gian corporation. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  Persia  no  mod- 
ern agricultural  implements  are  to  be 
found.  From  the  sowing  of  the  seed  to  the 
threshing  of  the  wheat,  and  from  the 
weaving  of  a  rug  to  the  finishing  of  a 
packsaddle,  all  the  labor  is  performed  by 
the  hands  of  the  weary  peasant. 

"It  would  be  Uard"  (says  Rousseau)  "for  ,n 
man  to  whom  tlie  state  has  been  sold  not  to 
sell  It  In  his  turn,  and  Indemnify  himself  out 
(if  the  helpless,  for  the  money  which  the  pew- 
erfnl  have  extorted  from  him." 

The  greatest  evil,  then,  in  the  Persian 
Government  results  from  the  concessions 


of  various  sorts.  The  practice  of  buying 
and  selling  government  offices  is  still  rife 
among  the  Iranian  officials,  as  it  was  in 
the  days  of  Aga  Mohmet  Khan,  who  sold 
his  Prime  Minister,  Mirza  Shaffa,  to  his 
rival,  Ha.ii  Ibraham. 

"lu  all  the  arUitr.iry  governments  of  the 
East"  (says  Malcolm)  "the  disgrace  and  pun- 
ishment of  a  minister  are  deemed  no  tibsvacle 
to  his  inmiedlate  resumpliun  of  the  duties  of 
liis  oftlce.  When  I  was  at  the  court  of  Doulat 
Itoa,  one  of  his  ministers,  Hajl  Ibraham,  was 
kept  under  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  wlthonv 
a  turban,  for  several  hours,  until  lie  agreed 
to  pay  a  sum  of  eight  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  thousand  dollars,  that  had  been  de- 
manded of  him.  The  day  after  this  transac- 
tion, I  was  surprised,  not  only  to  see  Hajl 
Ibraham  restored  to  oftlce,  but  employed  In  a 
negotiation    of   importance." 

Bakshish  is  very  necessary  for  the  poli- 
tical grafters  of  tne  Orient.  Without  it, 
no  one  can  hold  a  governmental  position, 
ihe  practice  oi  baKsnish  can  perhaps  be 
best  explained  by  a  hypotnetical  case. 

Let  us  suppose,  tor  instance,  that  the 
reader  is  worth  a  million  dollars,  and  is 
seeking  the  position  of  a  vizier.  The  first 
step  would  be  to  present  a  good-sized 
purse  to  an  official,  wno  would  then  take 
great  pleasure  in  introducing  you  to  his 
superior.  :tou  keep  giving  gifts  and  pre- 
sents to  all  the  olucials  until  finally  you 
are  introduced  to  the  royal  family;  then 
bakshish  has  to  be  given  to  all  the  princes 
and  to  the  Shah.  If  the  purse  and  your 
personality  please  his  royal  hignness,  your 
position  is  assured. 

As  soon  as  you  have  secured  the  posi- 
tion, you  recoup  yourself  by  reversing  the 
procesy,  from  a  giver  you  become  a  re- 
ceiver. If  the  oftice  means  gubernatorial 
appointment,  then  your  hope  comes  from 
the  appointment  of  various  ofliciais  for 
collecting  the  taxes.  The  collectors,  in 
order  to  maintain  their  own  state  and  to 
meet  the  usual  bakshish  of  the  governor, 
are  compelled  to  extort  a  much  higher 
sum  than  is  expected  by  their  chief.  Here, 
then,  comes  the  sad  part  of  the  Persian 
administrative  system.  All  the  burden 
and  expense  falls  upon  the  poor  and  the 
peasant.  The  central  government  knows 
how  much  money  and  produce  should  be 
furnished  by  the  governor  and  how  much 
by  the  officials  under  his  supervision,  but 
it  has  no  exact  knowledge  of  the  sources 
from  which  these  officials  derive  the  tax 
which  they  deliver  to  the  Teheran  officials. 

Sometimes  the  tax-collectors  come  at  a 
very  trying  season  when  people  have  no 
money  with  which  to  pay.  They  desert 
their  homes  and  disappear  for  weeks  at 
a  time.  I  have  seen  peasants  driven  al- 
most to  despair,  I  have  seen  them  punished 
with  the  bastinado,  because  they  had  no 
money  to  pay  the  tax-collectors. 

In  Persia,  land,  trees,  springs,  hay, 
beasts  of  burden,  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  even 
chickens — everything  is  taxable.  If  you 
raise  ten  chickens  you  must  give  two  to 
the  tax-collectors,  fifty  cents  for  each 
sheep  or  goat,  or  two  sheep  for  each  ten ; 
one  dollar  for  each  buffalo,  horse,  camel, 
or  cow.  This  is  gradually  raised  year 
after  year.  A  poll  tax  of  one  dollar  and  a 
half  is  levied  on  every  boy  after  sixteen 
years  of  age. 

Every  door  that  a  Persian  has  in  his 
home  is  taxed  fifty  cents  a  year.  Conse- 
quently all  the  peasants  have  houses  with 
only  one  door.  In  fact,  some  of  the 
poorer  classes,  who  have  been  unjustly 
treated,  live  together  in  houses  built  in 


clusters,  buried  in  the  ground,  with  a  com- 
municating path  known  only  to  them- 
selves; the  result  is  that  the  tax-collectors, 
though  they  see  nothing  but  a  grass-built 
hut,  may  be  actually  in  the  midst  of 
several  hundred  tax-dodgers. 

In  no  country  is  labor  at  so  low  an  ebb 
as  it  is  in  Persia.  During  the  harvest 
season  the  peasants  are  seen  with  sickles 
cutting  the  wheat.  The  Persian  work-day 
lasts  from  sunrise  to  sunset.  There  is  no 
specified  time  for  a  laborer  to  begin  his 
daily  task.  No  clocks  or  watches  are  ever 
seen  in  the  country  districts;  the  time  is 
observed  only  by  the  sun.  Efficiency  is  not 
demanded.  As  long  as  a  reaper  has  his 
nose  to  the  ground,  the  overseer  makes  no 
complaint,  but  whenever  the  reaper  stands 
and  looks  up,  the  overseer  at  once  asks 
him  to  point  out  the  highest  mountain, 
meaning,  "Your  business  is  not  to  observe 
scenery,  but  to  cut  wheat." 

Added  to  all  these  hardships,  the  daily 
wage  of  a  man  is  only  fifteen  cents,  of  a 
woman  scarcely  ten.  Even  the  skilled 
artisan  fares  but  little  better.  The  brick- 
layer and  the  shoemaker  earn  from  twenty 
to  thirty-five  cents.  The  dye-master,  with 
an  inborn  ability  for  telling  the  pattern 
of  an  antique  rug  by  the  touch  as  accur- 
ately as  a  blind  man  reads  his  raised- 
letter  Bible,  receives  only  fifteen  cents  for 
dyeing  red,  ten  cents  for  blue,  and  seven 
or  eights  cents  for  other  colors,  for  one 
pound  of  wool. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  the  reader  to 
know  the  cost  of  the  materials,  the  amount 
of  labor,  and  the  value  of  the  best  Perisan 
rug  when  finished.  Some  dealers  and  im- 
porters of  rugs  tell  us  that  a  square  foot 
of  the  best  Persian  rug  is  worth  ten  dol- 
lars. It  takes  a  single  weaver  twenty- 
three  days  to  complete  this  portion,  which 
allows  the  weaver  about  forty-four  cents 
a  day  for  wool,  labor  and  dye-stuffs. 

When  one  looks  at  the  thousands  of  Per- 
sian rugs  used  all  over  the  world,  one 
would  suppose  that  the  rug-weavers  would 
be,  as  a  whole,  a  prosperous  people.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  case.  Although  higher 
wages  are  paid  for  this  kind  of  labor  than 
for  any  other,  yet  the  weavers  as  a  rule 
are  very  poor.  They  live  on  the  simplest 
fare;  bread  and  cheese,  rice,  maize,  and 
raw  onions  are  their  ordinary  food;  once 
perhaps  every  two  weeks  they  have  mut- 
ton. They  use  neither  knife  nor  fork.  An 
inspection  of  the  inside  of  their  houses 
shows  the  whole  family  living  in  one  room. 
They  cook,  eat,  spin,  weave,  and  sleep  in 
the  same  apartment.  But  the  sweet 
spirits  of  nature  have  enriched  the  soul  of 
these  patient  toilers  and  the  inward  satis- 
faction that  comes  to  all  true  artists  has, 
to  a  certain  extent,  obliterated  the  hard- 
ships of  life,  imposed  for  the  most  part 
by  their  government. 

From  what  has  already  been  observed, 
the  condition  of  the  majority  of  the  Per- 
sians is  indeed  deplorable.  The  country  is 
bankrupt  in  every  sense.  Since  the  Turk- 
ish dynasty  took  the  throne  of  Persia,  the 
hand  of  oppression  has  borne  heavily  upon 
the  lives  and  property  of  its  citizens.  Be- 
tween cruelty  on  the  one  side  and  abject 
submission  on  the  other,  the  majority  of 
the  Persians  are  reduced  to  extremity,  and 
thousands  have  taken  the  road  of  exile. 

The  city  of  Tifliz,  Russia,  is  crowded 
with  Persians;  some  of  its  best  merchants 
and  contractors  are  of  this  nationality.  I 
met  an  acquaintance  some  years  ago  in 
Tifliz  and  asked  him.  "Which  government 
do  you  prefer?"  Without  any  hesitation 
and  with  great  emphasis,  he  replied,  "The 
Russian." 

"Why?"  I  asked. 
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"You  see  this  gold  watch,"  he  said.  "If 
I  were  in  I'ersia,  I  would  be  afraid  to 
show  it,  because  if  you  wanted  it,  and 
happened  to  be  stronger  than  I,  you  would 
take  it  forcibly."  "Here  is  another  thing," 
he  continued.  "My  home,  as  you  know,  is 
in  the  best  section  of  Tifliz.  I  can  live 
there  with  peace  and  comfort,  without 
fear  of  robbers.  Here  my  business  is  pros- 
pering. What  chance  would  I  have  if  I 
were  living  in  my  own  country  I  can  be 
of  greater  service  to  my  country  by  living 
in  Tifliz  than  I  could  ever  be  in  my  native 
city,  Urumiah,  because  here  the  Russian 
Government  does  not  interfere  with  what 
;     I  am  doing." 

,  Such  is  tne  feeling  of  the  Persian  busi- 

ness men,  as  well  as  the  laboring  class, 
who  are  found  in  Russia.  No  better  news 
was  ever  brought  to  the  civilized  Persians 
than  that  the  Russians  were  coming  to 
take  the  reins  of  their  government. 

During  the  harvesting  season  the  ma- 
jority of  the  laboring  class  migrate  to 
Russia  to  find  employment.  Within  three 
months'  time   each    individual   can    earn 


from  seventy-five  to  a  hundred  dollars; 
in  Persia  during  the  same  length  of  time 
he  cannot  earn  over  fifteen  dollars  at  the 
most.  In  the  fall,  the  laborers  return  to 
their  families  and  spend  the  winter  nar- 
rating folktales  and  smoking  their  beloved 
waterpipes.  This  migration  to  Russia,  of 
course,  does  not  encourage  a  strong  na- 
tional sentiment,  nor  does  it  add  to  the 
economic  and  industrial  strength  of  the 
Persian  Empire.. 

In  conclusion,  then,  from  what  I  have 
observed  in  Persia  and  in  Russia,  it  is  safe 
to  state  most  emphatically  that  the  Per- 
sian people,  as  a  whole,  are  pro-Russian  in 
this  war,  and  are  decidedly  in  favor  of 
Russian  rule.  The  recent  battles  reported 
between  the  Persians  and  the  Russians  in 
this  war  are  quite  as  reported.  But  the 
people  who  are  fighting  Russia  are  not 
the  true  Persians  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word.  They  are  irresponsible  tribes  who 
have  never  been  brought  under  subjection 
by  the  Persian  Government,  and  they  will 
continue  to  fight  any  government  which  is 
opposed  to  their  barbaric  freedom. 


Struggling  to  Control  the  Halibut 


Where     American     and     Canadian 

Interests  Clash  in  Pacific 

Fisheries 


AN  important  point  in  connection 
with  the  Pacific  fisheries  has 
arisen;  whether  Seattle  is  to  hold 
the  control  of  the  halibut  fisheries  or 
whether  it  is  to  be  moved  to  Prince  Ru- 
pert. There  are  reasons  for  the  clash  be- 
tween American  and  Canadian  interests, 
which  are  explained  in  the  course  of 
an  article  in  the  Scientific  American. 
The  article  is  written  largely  from 
the  American  standpoint.  Monroe 
Woolley,  the  writer,  says  in  part: 

As  a  big-fish  industry  halibut  is 
perhaps  second  to  salmon  in  the  vast 
fishing  grounds  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west. Federal  and  State  fisheries 
departments  are  taking  unusual  in- 
terest in  this  growing  fishing  field 
with  a  view  to  enlarging  and  mar- 
keting the  catch. 

The  halibut  is  the  largest  species 
of  the  flatfish  family,  or  flounder.  A 
distinctive  peculiarity  consists  in 
the  fact  that  both  eyes  are  on  the 
same  side  of  the  head.  One  side  of 
the  fish  is  colored,  the  other  is  al- 
most snow  white.  The  halibut  grows 
to  great  size,  and  often  weighs 
from  300  to  400  pounds.  The  meat 
is  fat,  tender  and  delicious,  and 
there  is  a  delightful  absence  of  an- 
noying bones.  Halibut  steaks  are 
especially  appetizing.  But  unlike 
salmon,  halibut  has  not  yet  found 
its  way  into  cans.  Therefore,  its 
market  is  limited,  and  citizens  liv- 
ing inland  rarely,  if  ever,  meet  it. 
However,  the  halibut  industry  is 
growing  rapidly,  and  as  the  fishing 
fields  are  enlarged,  new  ways  of 
marketing  the  food  are  bound  to  fol- 
low, so  that  in  time  halibut  may  find 
its  way  into  all  parts  of  the  country, 
without  resort  to  refrigerator  cars 
and  other  expensive  methods  of 
shipment. 


The  Department  of  Commerce  is  doing 
all  it  can  to  keep  the  fishing  industry  of 
the  North  Pacific  in  the  hands  of  Ameri- 
can interests.  Seattle  has  always  been  the 
headquarters  and  base  of  the  American 
halibut  fishing  fleets,  but  as  the  bulk  of 
the  halibut  is  taken  on  banks  in  Alaskan 
waters,  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  long  sea 
trip  to  land  the  catches  there.  Prince 
Rupert,  British  Columbia,  is  500  miles 
nearer  the  Alaskan  halibut  banks  than  is 
Seattle.  The  completion  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  railroad  has  given  the  fishing  in- 
terests a  scare,  for  they  fear  Prince  Ru- 
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pert  will  become  the  halibut  headquarters, 
not  only  for  Canadian  fishermen,  but  for 
Americans  as  well. 

Ketchikan,  Alaska,  has  been  used  as  a 
base  by  the  Alaskan  fishermen  who  wish 
to  avoid  the  long  haul  to  Seattle.  But 
Ketchikan  has  been  quite  unable  to  com- 
pete with  Prince  Rupert  since  the  latter 
port  has  acquired  railroad  connection. 
Alaskan  halibut  fishermen  have  just  ap- 
peared before  State  and  Federal  fisheries 
departments  pleading  for  aid  in  saving 
their  industry  from  destruction  by  Cana- 
dian competition.  But  Secretary  Red- 
field,  according  to  press  reports,  has  de- 
clined to  suggest  legislation  putting  a 
tariif  on  halibut  imported  into  tfte  United 
States  from  Canada. 

As  their  only  means  of  salvation  the 
Ketchikans  business  men  have  asked  the 
Grand  Trunk  oflUcials  for  terminal  rates 
from  Ketchikan  to  any  point  on  the  con- 
tinent the  same  as  charged  from  Prince 
Rupert.  If  the  officials  agree  to  this  re- 
quest, and  Prince  Rupert  will  show  the 
same  consideration  to  American  halibut 
fishermen  as  is  shown  the  Canadians  in 
the  way  of  prices  on  ice  and  other  sup- 
plies, it  is  possible  that  a  part  of  our  big 
halibut  fleet  will  continue  to  make  Ketchi- 
kan a  home  port,  for  Alaskan  operations 
at  least. 

In  any  event  Seattle  is  bound  to  lose 
much  of  the  business  heretofore  brought 
by  the  Alaskan  halibut  fleets.  To  meet 
this  situation  the  Federal  Government 
has  gone  to  much  expense  to  locate  new 
halibut  fields  nearer  Seattle.  The  Govern- 
ment steamer  "Albatross,"  working  with 
a  crew  of  expert  halibut  fishermen  aboard, 
has  located  new  and  extensive  halibut  re- 
gions off  the  Oregon  and  Washington 
coasts,  close  to  American  ports.  In  1915 
nearly  1,000,000  pounds  of  halibut  were 
taken  from  one  of  these  areas.  New  banks 
have  also  been  discovered  off  the  mouth  of 
the  Columbia  River  where  none  were 
supposed  to  exist,  and  certain  other 
banks  with  commercial  possibilities 
have  been  definitely  located  which 
were  hitherto  known  only  to  rumor. 
It  may  be  said,  according  to  offi- 
cial report,  that  a  new  source  of 
halibut  supply  has  already  been  de- 
veloped, and  that  this  same  source 
will  be  of  even  greater  value  in  the 
future  for  a  supply  of  other  fishes 
not  now  in  demand.  In  fact,  so  good 
are  these  newly-found  banks  off 
Washington  and  Oregon  that  usu- 
ally but  from  two  to  four  days  are 
required  to  fill  the  steam  fishing 
schooners  with  cargoes.  This  hali- 
but harvest  comes  to  Seattle  instead 
of  to  Prince  Rupert,  and  hundreds 
of  small  halibut  fishermen,  and  some 
of  the  steam  fishers,  have  abandoned 
the  Alaskan  fields  for  the  new  ones 
off  shore  at  home. 

A  movement  is  afoot  to  have  the 
Federal  Government  continue  these 
surveys  for  new  halibut  fields  near- 
er home  by  chartering  two  regular 
halibut  fishermen  manned  by  their 
regular  crews.  It  is  claimed  that 
these  boats  can  do  the  work  better 
and  at  a  smaller  expense  than  can 
the  "Albatros.9."  All  the  fishing  in- 
dustry wants  Uncle  Sam  to  do  with 
the  chartered  boats  is  to  determine 
the  location  and  extent  of  shoal 
waters.  The  fisherfolk  will  them- 
selves quickly  determine  whether 
halibut  can  be  taken  in  commercial 
quantities,  saving  the  Government 
the  expense  of  this  work. 
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At  one  time  there  were  extensive  hali- 
but banks  just  outside  Cape  Flattery,  but 
these  banks  have  long  since  been  fished 
out.  Hence,  halibut  fisherfolk  were  driven 
to  the  bountiful,  though  distant  fields,  in 
Alaskan  waters.  The  experimental  oper- 
ations of  the  "Albatross"  in  looking  for 
new  fields  nearer  American  markets  took 
the  vessel  300  miles  due  west  of  the  Wash- 
ington cape,  and  thence- south  toward  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia. 

If  it  were  not  for  herring  many  of  us 
would  go  halibut  hungry,  for  it  is  her- 
ring, used  for  bait,  which  entices  the  hali- 
but to  take  the  hook  and  thus  find  his  way 
to  the  butcher's  block.  This  affords  us  our 
one  advantage  over  the  Canadians  in  the 
halibut  fishing  industry.  Puget  Sound 
yields  the  best  and  biggest  bait  supply  in 
the  world.  Much  of  the  herring  bait  for 
the  entire  halibut  industry  of  the  Pacific 
comes  from  this  source.  Herring  are 
taken  largely  in  winter,  and  the  catch  is 
frozen  to  be  preserved  for  use  as  bait  i-n 
the  summer.    Just  now  the  fishermen  are 


annoyed  over  a  law  which  prevents  their 
taking  herring,  even  for  bait,  with  seines. 
Overtures  are  being  made  to  the  Wash- 
ington State  Fish  Commission  to  have  this 
law  modified. 

Halibut  fishing  is  generally  a  dangerous 
business.  The  fishing  crews  of  the  steam 
schooners  operate  in  dories,  much  as  the 
fisherman  do  on  the  Grand  Banks  about 
Newfoundland.  Their  work  takes  them  a 
long  way  from  the  ship,  and  frequently 
they  are  lost  in  storms  and  fog.  Some  of 
the  schooners  engaged  in  the  industry 
formerly  operated  on  the  Atlantic 
grounds,  but  some  years  since  came  to  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  via  Cape  Horn,  as  a 
more  fertile  field.  Halibut  usually  brings 
the  fishermen  from  4  cents  to  S  cents  per 
pound,  and  a  400-pounder  is  thus  worth 
from  $10  to  $20.  Pulling  up  twenty-dollar 
gold  pieces  from  the  depths  of  the  sea 
must  indeed  be  exciting  sport,  but  few  of 
us  will  envy  the  brave  men  the  reward 
they  reap.  If  we  did,  competition  might 
be  keener. 


The  Oldest  Place  of  Worship  in  the  World 


A  Description  of  Tai  Shan,  the  Secret 
^fountain  of  China 


A  HAZE  of  romance  rests  on  the  my- 
sterious centre  of  China  and  all 
that  is  connected  with  Chinese  cus- 
toms and  religions.  The  outside  world 
knows  little  and  imagines  a  great  deal 
about  what  transpires  in  this  oldest  of 
empires.  One  of  the  most  interesting  fea- 
tures of  Chinese  worship  is  dealt  with  by 
Walter  K.  Fisher  in  an  article  in  The 
Scientific  Monthly.  He  tells  of  the  "oldest 
place  of  worship  in  the  world." 

Tai  Shan  in  central  Shantung  is  the 
most  noteworthy  of  the  five  sacred  moun- 
tains of  China  and  is  the  oldest  place  of 
uninterrupted  worship  in  the  world.  In 
the  remotest  mythical  period  kings  made 
regular  sacrifices  on  the  mountain  top,  the 
nearest  approach  to  heaven  known  to 
them,  and  this  practice  continued  into  the 
eleventh  century  of  the  Christian  Era. 
To-day  a  temple  marks  this  primeval 
altar,  and  the  infrequent  foreigner  may 
carelessly  stand  on  the  rocks  where  Yao 
and  Shun,  heroes  of  China's  "Golden 
Age,"  made  their  offering  to  the  Spirit  of 
Heaven.  In  the  earliest  mention  of  the 
mountain,  about  2,000  B.C.,  and  probably 
long  after  it  had  become  an  object  of  re- 
ligious regard,  we  find  the  worship  de- 
scribed as  being,  not  of  the  mountain,  nor 
of  a  spirit  abiding  there,  but  of  one  God, 
a  dweller  in  heaven.  Yet  from  time  im- 
memorial the  people  have  personified  the 
mountain  or  imagined  that  it  has  a  soul, 
or  is  inhabited  by  a  spirit,  which  is  alluded 
to  as  the  genius  of  the  mountain.  This 
has  been  given  names,  which  have  changed 
in  different  epochs.  In  1369  the  Buddhist 
founder  of  the  Ming  Dynasty  decreed  that 
worship  should  be  offered  to  Tung  Yo  T'ai 
Shan.  When  Taoist  influence  becomes 
predominant,  Tai  Shan  has  a  birthday, 
and  is  the  abode  of  a  multitude  of  spirits, 
and  has  to  do  with  the  birth,  death,  ad- 
versity and  prosperity  of  mortals,  while 
the  little  hill  of  Kao  Li  at  its  foot  is 
closely  associated  with  the  judgment  of 
human  souls  after  death.     In  the  sixth. 


tenth  and  twelfth  centuries  the  Buddhists 
were  in  control,  but  now  their  presence  is 
scarcely  noticeable.  The  temples  have 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  illiterate  Taoist 
priests  who  seem  to  foster  the  worship  of 
the  "Lady  of  Tai  Shan"  rather  than  of  the 
mountain  itself.  The  legends  of  the  "Jade 
Lady,"  as  she  was  at  first  called,  are  very 
indefinite.  She  has  been  seen  twice,  first 
in  2600  B.C.,  and  again  about  A.D.  65,  as 
one  of  the  seven  women,  dressed  in  feath- 
ers and  crowned  with  clouds.  A  more 
popular  tale  identifies  her  with  a  girl 
named  Yu  Yeh,  born  near  Tai  Shan  in 
the  year  143  B.C.,  who  at  a  tender  age 
went  to  live  in  a  cave  on  the  mountain, 
hoping  to  become  a  fairy.  After  three 
years  she  is  said  to  have  attained  her 
object.  About  1008  a  marble  statute  of 
the  Lady  was  found  in  the  Pool  of  the 
Jade  Lady  on  the  mountain-top,  and  this 
discovery  seems  to  be  responsible  for  her 
present  popularity.  The  chapel  in  which 
this  statute  was  placed  preceded  the  pre- 
sent Lady  Temple,  the  chief  shrine  at  the 
summit.  Aside  from  its  local  features, 
the  religious  fortunes  of  the  mountain 
have  followed  those  of  China  as  a  whole. 

The  annual  pilgrimage  is  the  most 
characteristic  feature  of^the  worship.  The 
shrines  are  thronged  with  pilgrims  dur- 
ing the  first  three  or  four  months  of  the 
year.  In  former  times  they  attended  in 
hundreds  of  thousands,  even  millions, 
from  all  over  the  empire,  but  now  the 
numbers  greatly  fallen  off  and  few  come 
from  beyond  the  province.  The  pilgrim- 
age is  the  occasion  of  a  fair  in  the  walled 
town  of  Tai  An  at  the  south  base  of  the 
mountain.  Here  the  large  Lady  Temple 
is  filled  with  shops  of  all  sorts,  and  in  the 
open  spaces  outside  are  refreshment  ven- 
ders, quacks,  peep-shows,  minstrels  and 
story-tellers.  The  pilgrims  travel  very 
frequently  in  clubs.  Each  member  con- 
tributes a  monthly  subscription  to  the 
promoters  until  a  sufficient  sum  has  been 
ccllected.  Then  in  the  first  moon  (Febru- 
ary) they  .set  out,  usually  afoot,  the  leader 
carrying  a  flag  with  the  name  of  the  town 
and  other  items  written  upon  it,  while 
the  other  members  often  wear  a  red  or 
yellow  girdle.  Their  money  is  spent  flrst 
on  religious  duties,  secondly  on  food,  fairs, 
gambling,   and   lastly  in   some   cases  on 


erecting  a  stone  tablet  to  .  commemorate 
the  names  and  subscriptions  of  the  par- 
ticipants. 

Scattered  over  the  bleak  mountain-top 
at  several  different  levels  over  half  a 
dozen  groups  of  temples  of  rather  con- 
ventional Chinese  pattern.  The  site  of 
the  ancient  altar  on  the  topmost  peak  is 
occupied  by  a  small  temple  to  Yu  Huang, 
a  Taoist  God,  dating  from  the  middle  ages. 
The  roof  is  protected  by  heavy  iron  tiles 
resembling  those  of  clay.  The  ground  is 
classic,  for  here  in  China's  Golden  Age 
were  offered  sacrifices  to  Heaven,  and  here 
many  of  the  great  scholars  and  statesmen 
of  each  succeeding  dynasty  were  drawn  by 
reverent  curiosity.  Confucius  climbed 
Tai  Shan  and  thought  the  empire  small. 
Beside  the  steps  leading  to  this  altar  is 
the  Wu-tsu-pei,  or  Uninscribed  Monu- 
ment, a  granite  obelisk  fifteen  feet  high, 
set  up  according  to  tradition  by  Ch'in 
Shih  H'uang  in  the  third  century  before 
Christ.  On  this  part  of  the  mountain  are 
numerous  inscriptions  and  monuments 
left  by  pilgrims.  A  rock  called  T'an  Hai 
Shih,  upon  which  people  stand  to  watch 
the  sun  rise  "from  the  sea,"  is  not  far 
from  a  cliff,  whence  numerous  fanatics 
have  plunged,  hoping  to  save  by  their  own 
death  the  life  of  a  dying  relative.  A  quiet, 
deserted-looking  temple  contains  the 
sleeping  image  of  the  Mountain  Lady,  a 
figure  which  is  dressed  and  undressed, 
put  to  bed  and  got  up  like  a  doll.  Another 
temple  partly  hides  a  colossal  monument 
in  the  form  of  an  inscribed  tablet  cut  in 
the  face  of  a  cliff.  It  is  thirty  feet  high 
and  sixteen  feet  vride.  The  characters 
were  chiseled  in  726  A.D.,  but  are  still 
clear  after  twelve  centuries'  exposure  to 
the  elements. 

Below  these  temples  and  at  the  end  of 
a  meandering  street  skirting  the  verge  of 
some  cliffs  is  the  Pi  Hsia  Ts'u  or  prin- 
cipal Lady  Temple,  built  of  stone  covered 
with  reddish  plaster  and  roofed  with 
yellow  and  gray  tiles.  It  is  reached  by 
flights  of  steps,  which  lead  to  a  terrace, 
thence  to  the  great  Gate  Hall,  opening 
upon  the  main  court,  the  north  side  of 
which  is  occupied  by  the  main  Hall  of  the 
temple.  Within,  the  chief  images  are 
those  of  the  Lady  and  of  the  deities  pre- 
siding over  childbirth  and  eyes.  In  this 
court  are  some  old  bronze  incense  burn- 
ers, in  one  of  which  we  sacrificed  a  quan- 
tity of  temple  money,  purchased  from  a 
priest.  This  offering  consisted  of  large 
discs  of  red  and  gilt  paper,  resembling 
somewhat  a  Chinese  kite.  Properly  burnt 
with  incense  it  is  much  appreciated  by  the 
Lady  of  the  Mountain,  who  has  no  use  for 
the  coin  of  the  realm.  In  a  side  chapel  is 
a  very  ancient  stone,  with  traces  of  arch- 
aic inscriptions.  It  is  much  cracked  and 
is  propped  together  by  stones.  But  in 
these  temples,  as  elsewhere  in  China,  the 
visitor  without  the  language  of  the  coun- 
try is  practically  lost.  Information  from 
the  priests  is  vague  and  unrelated.  The 
traveler  must  piece  together  the  discon- 
nected bits  by  a  vast  amount  of  surmise, 
and  restrain  his  curiosity  until  he  can 
"read  up,"  perhaps  a  year  later  when  he 
reaches  home. 

This  Pi  Hsia  Tz'u  is  the  most  wealthy 
of  the  shrines  on  Tai  Shan  and  owes  its 
origin  to  the  discovery  of  the  Lady's  image 
in  the  Pool  of  the  Jade  Lady.  The  first 
temple  was  built  in  1008.  It  was  rebuilt  on 
an  elaborate  scale  in  158.5,  but  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  1740  and  reconstructed 
with  considerable  change  in  1770. 
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The  Monroe 
Doctrine 


f    is    in    Reality    a    Notice    of 
AUiiiiice  With  Great  Britain 


\HAT    the    Monroe    Doctrine 
was  in  reality  a  notice  of  al- 
liance   between    the    United 
^tes    and    Great    Britain    is   the 
expressed  by  W.  Morton  Ful- 
on  in  the  course  of  an  article  in 
\rld's  Work.     This  decidedly  un- 
Bal  view  is  outlined  as  follows: 

'he    Monroe    Doctrine    was,    in 
ility  an  alliance  with  Great  Bri- 
ll for  the  defense  of  the  common 
lurity  of  the  two  States.     It  was, 
:thermore,  an  alliance  inspired  by 
;concern  for  the  very  same  prin- 
lles  and  ideals  which  France  and 
igland,  Belgium  and  Serbia,  Rus- 
ra  and  now  even  Italy — and,  may 
say,   Japan? — are    defending    to- 
ay,    to    their    incomparable    glory 
nd  honor.     It  seems  to  me  an  ur- 
ent  duty  at  this  moment  of  world 
risis  to  draw  attention  to  this  great 
orgotten  fact;  and  I  cannot  forget 
1    this    connection    the    excellence 
rords  of  President  James  Monroe 
1  his  message  to  Congress  of  De- 
ember  8,  1823:  "The  people  being 
'ith  us  exclusively  the  sovereign,  it 
i  indispensable  that  full  informa- 
ion  be  laid  before  them  on  all  im- 
ortant  subjects,  to  enable  them  to 
xercise  that  high  power  with  com- 
•lete  effect.     ...     it  is  by  such 
nowledge  that  local  prejudices  and 
ealousies  are  surmounted,  and  that 
national  policy,  extending  its  fos- 
ering  care  and  protection  to  all  the 
Teat    interests    of    our    Union,  is 
ormed  and  steadily  adhered  to." 
Every  one  has  heard  of  the  Boli- 
ar  idea  which  is  expressed  by  the 
'hrase    "America    for    the    Ameri- 
ans,"  and  is  often  confounded  with 
he   Monroe    Doctrine.      Now,    any 
nbiased  reading  of  the  famous  Pre- 
idential    message  of   December   2, 
823   (the  Monroe  Doctrine)   shows 
hat  the  motives  of  the  two  were 
■  ide  as  the  Cordilleras  asunder,  but 
hat  the  meaning  of  both   Bolivar 
nd    Monroe    was    that    European 
jnonarchical   systems  based  on    Di- 
'ine  Right  must  not  be  suffered  to 
rncroach    on    any    portion    of    the 
Vpstern   Hemisphere.       The  claim 
1  implication  were  that  there  was 
-compatibility    between    a    certain 
raditional  European  conception  of 
rovernment  and  the  American  idea 
if  government.     The  Monroe  Doc- 
nne,  as  well  as  the  Bolivar  idea, 
IS   originally   directed   against   a 
ttain  form  of  government,  and  it 
^a  a  debatable  question  whether  in 
Monroe's     mind     there     was     any 
•ught    of    protecting    the    Latin- 
nierican  neighbors  of  the  United 
states     against     the     possible     en- 
sroachment,    should    ever    the    case 
arise,  of  a  government,  even  Euro- 
pean,  that   was   really   repre.senta- 
tive,    and    free    from    what    he    re- 
garded as  the  taint  of  the  Powers  of 
the  Holy  Alliance. 
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Keeping  Cool 


when  hot  summer  days  come, 
means  more  than  electric  fans 
and  ice-water — 

For  summer  comfort  is  large- 
ly a  matter  of  selecting  proper 
food. 

Heavy,  greasy  foods  over-tax 
the  digestive  system,  and  work  of 
this  kind  increases  body  heat  and 
spells  discomfort  —  no  matter 
how  many  artificial  "coolers" 
are  used. 

For  a  test,  suppose  you  try 
this  common-sense,  hot  weather 
breakfast. 


Some  fruit 


Grape -Nuts 

and  Cream 
Soft-boiled  eggs 

Crisp   buttered  toast 

The  Grape-Nuts  is  wonderfully  delicious,  easy  to  digest  and 
highly  nourishing.  The  fruit,  eggs  and  toast  give  variety,  and 
round  out  a  meal  that  is  a  splendid  start-off  for  a  good  cool  day. 

There's  a  way  to  be  well-fed  and  comfortable  in  any  kind  of 
weather,  and  — 

"There's  a  Reason"  for  Grape-Nuts 


\. 


Made  in  Canada  Sold  by  Grocers. 

Canadian  Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Ltd.,  Windsor,  Ont. 
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Tied  to  a  Table-Leg! 

When  you  are  on  holiday,  you  do  not  want  always  to  be 
"tied  down'"  to  set  meals  at  fixed  hours.  Keep  Bovril 
handy  for  when  you  come  in  and  stay  out  as  long  as 
you  like.  Bovril  and  a  handful  of  crackers  make  a  good 
sustaining   meal    at   any   hour.     Only — it  must  be   Bovril. 

Of  all  Stores,  etc.,  1-Oz.  2Sc ;    2-oz.,  40c.;    4oz.,  70c.;    8-oz.,  $1.30;     Ifi-oz.,  $2  25. 
Bovril  Cordial,  large,  $1.2.=;  ;      5-oz.,  40c.  ;     IB-oz.  Johnston's  Fluid  Beef  (Vimbos)  $1.20. 
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To  glow  with  health  your  skin  should   be  kept  clean 
not    merely   in    the   ordinary   sense    but   in  the  sense 
which  doctors  know  as  "aseptic"  cleanness. 


The  purer  a  soap  is, 
scrupulous  cleanness. 


the  better  able  it  is  to  produce  this 


Ivory  Soap  is  as  pure  as  soap  can  be.  It  is  free  from  dirt, 
free  from  adulterants,  free  from  harsh  materials.  It  is 
s-o-a-p   in   the   strictest   sense. 

Ivory  Soap  is  so  pure  that  it  is  used  widely  by  hospitals 
and  in  general  medical  practice.  A  simple  illustration  of 
its  ability  to  clean  aseptically  is  its  use  for  sterilizing  hands 
and  utensils  in  sickroom  and  nursery. 

Use  Ivory  Soap  for  your  bath  and  toilet  and  you  will  have 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  your  skin  is  being  kept  in 
the  cleanly  condition  which  leaves  nature  free  to  do  her  best. 
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IVORY  SOAP 


99fo^  PURE 


'T  FLOATS 

Made  in  the  Procter  &  Gamble  factories  at  Hamilton,  Canada 


The  essential  point  is  that  there 
was,  as  a  matter  of  lact,  no  pretense 
of  arresting  an  expansion  westward 
of  the  world,  or  even,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  of  one  Hemisphere's  saying 
"Hands     off!"    to    another    Hemi- 
sphere.    The  whole  point  of  Presi- 
dent Monroe  was  that  contact  with 
a  certain  kind  of  "political  system" 
peculiar  to  Europe  might  be  danger- 
ous to  the  United  States,  and  could 
not  be  regarded  with   indifference. 
But,  as  time  went  on,  and  as  the 
United  States  grew  in   power  and 
increased    its    contracts    with    the 
European  nations,  American  public 
opinion  tended  to  give  to  the  mes- 
sage of  President  Monroe  a  bearing 
and  a  sense  which  easily  appeared 
both  absurd  and  intolerant.     Writ- 
ten to  deal  with  a  certain  occasion 
in    world-history,    it    was    speedily 
given  the  monumental  rigor  of  those 
laws  of  the  Medes  and  the  Persians 
that  have  defied  the  ages   because 
they    were    inscribed    on    brick    or 
brass.        It  is   true   that   President 
Monroe  must  be  held  to  be  partly 
responsible  for  this  misinterpreta- 
tion of  his  own  thought.    He  himself 
said,  in  so  many  words,  that  in  ne- 
gotiation  with  Russia  with  regard 
to  the  respect,  rights,  and  interests 
of  the   two  nations   on   the   north- 
west coats  of  the  North  American 
Continent  he  had  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity to  lay  it  down  as  a  principle 
that  "the  American  Continents,  bj 
the  free  and  independent  conditior 
which  they  have  assumed  and  main- 
tained, are  henceforth  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  subjects  for  future  colon- 
ization by  any  European    Power.' 
The  entire  context  as  he  continues 
however,    conclusively    shows    tha 
what  really  concerned  him  was  th( 
possibility  that,  just  as  "the  Allie( 
Powers"  had   "interposed   by  forci 
in    the    international    concerns    o: 
Spain,"  they  might  be  led  to  carr; 
such    "interposition"    farther    inti 
the  continents  of  the  Western  Hemi 
sphere,   where   circumstances   weri 
far  from  being  the  same;  and  it  wa 
against  such  "colonization"  as  that 
by   such   Powers   as  that,  that  th' 
President  protested  in  advance  botl 
on  behalf  of  his  countrymen  and  oi 
behalf  of  "our  Southern  brethren. 
In  a  letter  written,  two  days  afte 
the  publication  of  the  message,  t 
Thomas    Jefferson,     the     Presiden 
says:  "I  consider  the  cause  of  Sout 
America  essentially  our  own."    Thi 
assurance  was  made  in  reply  to 
letter  addressed  by  Jefferson  frorj 
Monticello,  on  October  24th,  to  th| 
President,   in   which  Jefferson   ha 
said:    "Our   first   and   fundaments 
maxim  should  be  never  to  entangll 
ourselves  in  the  broils  of  Europd 
our  second  never  to  suffer  Europe  t 
intermeddle    with    cis-Atlantic    af 
fairs."     It  was  thus  Jefferson  wh( 
in  this  document,  dictated  to  Mor 
roe  the  idea  that  "America,  Nort 
and  South,  has  a  state  of  interest 
distinct  from  those  of  Europe  am 
peculiarly  her  own,"  that  therefor 
she   should   have   a   system   of   he» 
own,  separate  and  apart  from  t'm' 
of  Europe.    Jefferson's  point,  whic' 
became    Monroe's    point,    was   thf 
Europe  was  bringing  forth   despc 
tism,  while  America's  object  was  ti 
become  a  land  of  freedom.  i 
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But  now  comes  the  important  point. 
How  little  either  Jefferson  or  the  Presi- 
dent he  inspired  really  wished,  by  such 
formal  declarations  as  have  historically 
become  known  at  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  to 
exclude  from  proper  action  in  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  Powers  that  were  not 
clearly  shown  by  Jefferson's  subsequent 
remark:  "Great  Britain,"  he  said,  "is  the 
nation  which  can  do  us  the  most  harm  of 
any  one,  or  all,  despotic  in  their  tendency- 
was  on  earth,  and  with  her  on  our  side  we 
need  not  fear  the  whole  world.  With  her, 
then,  we  should  the  most  sedulously  cher- 
ish a  cordial  friendship;  and  nothing 
would  tend  more  to  knit  our  affections 
than  to  be  fighting  once  more  side  by  side 
in  the  same  cause."  Anything,  in  a  word, 
to  wreck  or  hamper  the  manoeuvres  of 
"the  lawless  Alliance  calling  itself  Holy." 
Even  to  preserve  England's  friendship 
Jefferson  forewent  all  his  ambitions  to 
round  out  the  "measure  of  our  political 
well-being"  by  the  acquisition  of  Cuba,  so 
that  the  United  States  might  sign  a  de- 
cIara,tion  to  the  effect  that  she  had  no  aims 
for  the  possession  of  "any  one  or  more 
of  the  Spanish  provinces,"  but  that  she 
would  oppose  with  all  her  means  the  in- 
terposition of  any  other  Power. 

The  action  of  Jefferson  and  Madison, 
therefore,  is  seen  to  be  national  and 
American  indeed,  but  not  in  such  sense  as 
crude  jingoism  or  a  defective  historical 
spirit  and  criticism  have  often  ascribed 
to  it.  It  was  action  for  a  definite  purpose 
taken  at  a  definite  time.  In  putting  for- 
ward the  ideas  adopted  by  the  President, 
Jefferson  apologized  even  for  the  "hap- 
hazard" way  in  which  he  had  had  to  ex- 
press his  views,  although  he  expressed  the 
hope  that  he  had  perhaps  been  "contribut- 
ing his  mite"  toward  something  useful  to 
his  country.  The  increment  of  this 
"mite,"  indeed,  after  the  grateful  Monroe 
had  placed  it  formally  on  interest  in  his 
message,  expanded  so  rapidly  that  the 
Monioe  Doctrine  to-day  no  longer  bears 
any  of  the  marks  of  contingency.  It  has 
become,  owing  partially,  as  has  been  seen, 
to  a  certain  ambiguity  in  the  President's 
phraseology,  partially  to  the  mere  accre- 
tions of  time,  a  great  national  American 
policy  which,  despite  all  its  vagueneso, 
Europe  not  only  no  longer  calls  in  question 
but  positively  desires  to  see  religiously 
maintained  for  its  own  convenience. 

But  what  constitutes  the  far-reaching 
significance  for  the  world  of  1916  of  the 
unanimity  of  Jefferson  and  Madison  and 
Monroe  is  the  fact  already  hinted  at:  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  laid  down  a  common 
policy  for  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  in  their  action  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  in  opposition  to  other  Powers. 
The  conscientious  scrutiny  of  the  docu- 
ments, in  fact,  confirms  the  view  of  my 
friend,  Mr.  Theodore  Andrea  Cook,  who 
says:  "The  Monroe  Doctrine  was  clearly 
meant  by  its  writer,  with  the  concurrence 
of  Madison  and  Jefferson,  to  lay  down  a 
combined  policy  which  England  and  the 
United  States  were  to  follow  on  the  Con- 
tinent of  America  as  against  all  other 
Powers,  a  policy  which  might  just  as  well 
have  been  given  out  by  England  but  was 
announced  from  Washington,  to  avoid  any 
appearance  of  dictation  by  the  mother 
country."  In  other  words,  England  was 
recognized  by  the  United  States  as  the 
defender  with  her  of  the  ideal  of  liberty, 
and  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  in  realitv 
the  sign  of  a  common  resolve  on  the  part 
of  England  and  the  United  States  to 
protect  the  Western  Hemisphere  against 
"autocratic  aggression,"  and  against  the 
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extension  thither  of  a  "system"  whii 
might  entail  the  future  colonization 
America  by  certain  European  Powe 
that  were  regarded  as  undesirable.  He 
little  it  has  availed  to  achieve  this  latt 
end  was  revealed  to  the  American  woi 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War,  wh 
the  attitude  adopted  by  millions  of  m 
of  German  extraction,  who  had  succes 
fully  "colonized"  the  United  States,  ten. 
ed  to  paralyze  the  free  decisions  of  t 
head  of  the  State,  even  rendering  nont 
application  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  ii 
practicable. 

The  nature  of  the  compact  between  t 
United  States  and  England  was  cleaj 
emphasized  when,  later  on,  by  the  Claytt 
Bulwer  Treaty,  it  was  agreed  that  neitl 
the  United  States  nor  Great  Brits 
should  have  a  preponderant  control 
Central  America,  and  that  any  canal  c 
from  sea  to  sea  should  be  preserved,  i 
the  use  of  all  the  world  and  its  neutral; 
guaranteed  by  Great  Britain  and  t 
United  States.  This  Clayton-Bulw 
Treaty  and  its  consequence,  the  Hj 
Bunau-Varilla  Treaty  relative  to  t 
Panama  Canal,  with  the  corollary  c< 
cerning  the  question  of  the  Panama  to 
show  clearly  enough,  moreover,  tl 
Washington  has  never  itself  commiti 
the  extravagant  heresy  of  supposing  tJ 
it  ever  really  meant  to  formulate — wl 
the  Zeitgeist,  working  over  the  Mom 
Doctrine,  has  nevertheless  produced — 
indefensible  principle  of  national  pol 
apparently  excluding  from  the  West( 
Hemisphere,  at  the  ipse  dixit  of  the  G' 
ernment  of  the  United  States,  all  a 
every  intervention  of  whatever  sort  on 
part  of  a  foreign  Power. 

Thus,  as  Jefferson  wrote  to  the  Pr( 
dent,  was  the  "mighty  weight"  of  E; 
land  "brought  into  the  scale  of  free  g 
ernment,'  and  a  "whole  continent 
emancipated  at  one  stroke."  The  esse 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  in  a  word,  was 
declare  a  solemn  protest  against 
atrocious  violation  of  the  rights  of  nati 
by  the  interference  of  any  one  in  the 
ternal  affairs  of  another." 

The  Doctrine  of  Monroe,  taken  in 
real  sense,  therefore,  is  of  an  admira 
and  pacific  suggestion  for  the  pres 
hour.  The  year  1916  is  engaged  in  pr 
lems  which  in  many  respects  reseir 
those  of  1815  to  1823.  To-day,  as  th 
the  struggle,  as  Madison  wrote  to  Jefl 
son,  is  between  liberty  and  despoti 
between  arbitrary  power  and  national 
dependence,  between  Americanism  an 
revived  form  of  "lawless  Alliance  call 
itself  Holy." 

It  is  the  real  truth  that  England 
been  for  one  hundred  years  our  sleep 
partner  in  international  business, 
have  had  misunderstandings.  Alien 
fluences,  Fenian  or  Prussian,  have  stri 
in  vain  to  create  a  breach  between 
"There  were  moments,"  as  Visco 
Bryce  has  put  it,  "when  the  stiff  and  fri 
attitude  of  the  British  Foreign  Secret 
exasperated  the  American  Negotiat 
or  when  a  demagogic  Secretary  of  S' 
at  Washington  tried  by  a  bullying  1 
to  win  credit  as  the  patriotic  champio; 
national  causes."  Yet  naught  has  ava| 
positively  to  sunder  the  branches  of 
English-speaking  race.  The  Monroe 
trine,  rightly  understood,  was,  in  rea] 
the  broad  rock  base  of  an  alliance  bet 
England  and  the  United  States  for 
defence  of  common  ideals  of  freedom 
logical  corollary  is  a  compact  for 
peace  of  the  world.     And  such  a  com; 
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would  be  so  incomplete  as  to  be  of  vain 
application  if  it  did  not  include  France, 
glorious  France,  which  is  not  only,  as  Mis- 
tral called  it,  Le  chevalier  de  la  civilisa- 
iion  Latine,  but  is  also  the  knight-errant 
of  Humanity.  The  author  of  the  "Day  of 
the  Saxon"  was  not  exaggerating  when 
he  said,  before  the  war:  "In  the  preser- 
vation of  the  British  Empire,  rather  than 
in  the  Doctrine  of  Monroe,  is  to  be  found 
the  basis  of  the  security  of  the  American 
nations."  Even  at  this  hour  the  British 
and  the  French  fleets,  whose  action  has 
now  and  then  so  irritated  the  merchants 
of  the  Two  Americas  as  to  induce  Wash- 
ington to  enter  for  form's  sake  a  mild 
protest,  are  fighting  critical  world  battles 
on  which  depends  the  peaceful  develop- 
ment of  American  interests  north  and 
south  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  in  the 
Pacific  and  Atlantic  oceans  for  the  next 
fifty  years. 

These  are  facts  which,  while  they  im- 
pose upon  us  the  necessity  of  creating  for 
ourselves  a  systematic  and  methodical 
world-policy,  supported  on  the  fleet  of  our 
policy,  will  happily  enable  us,  in  defensive 
co-operation  with  the  two  other  great 
Liberal  Powers  of  the  planet,  to  secure 
patiently  and  righteously  the  inevitable 
readjustments  of  the  immediate  future. 
Only  thus  shall  we  be  able  without  fric- 
tion and  for  peaceful  ends  to  deal  com- 
pletely with  the  vast  problem  that  con- 
fronts us.  We  are  masters  not  only  of 
the  Panama  Canal,  but  of  Guam,  Kiska, 
Honolulu,  and  Samoa;  we  are  the  pro- 
tectors of  Central  America  and  the  Car- 
ibbean; we  are  the  potential  rival  of  the 
South  American  Great  Powers,  and  we 
are  the  champions — now  the  forlorn  cham- 
pions— of  the  Open  Door  in  Asia.  At 
the  same  time  we  are,  indeed,  as  President 
Wilson  has  said,  "at  peace  with  all  the 
world."  Let  us  not,  by  any  "sin  of  omis- 
sion," fail  to  take  the  precautions  dictated 
by  the  Force  of  Things  that  will  suflFer  us 
to  remain  "at  peace  with  all  the  world" 
for  the  next  half  century. 


The    New  President 
of  China 

.1  Sketch  i)f  Li  Yuan-Hung,  Succes- 
xor  fi,  Yuan  Shi-Kai 


AN  interesting  sketch  of  the  new  pre- 
sident of  the  Chinese  Republic  ap- 
pears in   The  Outlook. 

Li  Yuan-hun,  the  new  President  of 
China,  was  born  in  Hupe,  the  central  pro- 
vince of  China,  and  is  fifty-two  years  old. 
He  graduated  at  the  Naval  College  at  Pei- 
yang.  He  was  then  appointed  officer  in 
charge  of  artillery  of  the  cruiser  Chen- 
yuan.  A  defeat  in  1894  during  the  Chino- 
Japanese  War  caused  him  to  jump  in  the 
sea;  he  was  rescued,  but  the  event  ended 
his  naval  career. 

He  went  back  to  his  native  province  and 
enlisted  in  the  service  of  Chang  Chi-tung, 
the  great  Viceroy  of  the  Yangtse  pro- 
vinces of  Hupe  and  Hunan.  In  that  ser- 
vice Li  showed  that  he  was  both  a  brave 
and  a  tenacious  soldier,  and  especially  that 
he  could  resist  temptation.  The  old  Vice- 
roy liked  him  and  finally  appointed  him 
to  train  the  new  provincial  army.  At  that 
time  it  consisted  of  but  one  regiment  of 
guards,  but  Li  expanded  it  to  a  full  com- 
plement.    Meanwhile,   Li   perceived  that. 
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no  matter  how  resourceful  he  might  be 
personally,  he  lacked  technical  training. 
So  he  put  his  pride  in  his  pocket  and  went 
to  school  in  Japan;  that  is  to  say,  he  ob- 
tained the  practical  training  of  military 
life  in  one  of  the  Japanese  corps.  Then  he 
returned  to  China  and  advised  Chang  Chi- 
tung  to  send  students  to  finish  their  educa- 
tion in  Japan.  This  was  done.  Thousands 
went  thither.  Thus  some  of  the  efficiency 
brought  into  China  by  the  Chinese  who 
have  studied  in  Japan  is  due  to  Li's  initia- 
tive. 

Li's  experience  in  central  China  fitted 
him  to  understand  the  anti-Manchu  revo- 
lution in  1911  more  than  the  adherents  of 
the  Throne  living  in  Peking  could  compre- 
hend that  movement.  Inclined  to  more 
popular  rule  himself  than  had  been  pos- 
sible under  the  Manchu  emperors,  and  al- 
ready a  man  of  much  military  prestige, 
the  revolutionists  chose  him  to  lead  their 
forces.  The  strategic  success  of  the  re- 
volution was  doubtless  due  to  him. 

Yet  in  that  revolution  Li  was  not  merely 
a  military  man.  For  instance,  he  declared 
at  once  that,  despite  any  internal  diffi- 
culty, the  new  order  of  things  in  the  way 
of  government  must  adhere  to  existing 
treaties  and  loan  agreements.  Foreigners 
in  China,  he  informed  their  representa- 
tives, would  receive  every  protection.    He 


even  proclaimed  that  any  injury  to  for- 
eigners would  meet  with  the  death  pen- 
alty. For,  he  said,  "the  purpose  of  my 
life  is  to  make  the  Chinese  flag  a  pride  to 
the  world." 

When  the  revolutionists  organized  the 
Republic,  they  elected  their  civil  leader. 
Sun  Yat-sen,  President,  and  Li  Vice-Pre- 
sident. Later  Sun  magnanimously  re- 
signed in  favor  of  Yuan  Shi-kai.  But  the 
confidence  of  the  Chinese  in  Li  Yuan-hung 
was  shown  by  their  continuance  of  him  as 
Vice-President. 

Li  is  a  convinced  republican.  Yuan  was 
not,  despite  statements  to  the  contrary. 
When  Yuan  undertook  the  monarchical 
movement,  Li  would  not  countenance  it  at 
all,  though  Yuan  tried  to  tempt  him  by 
publicly  conferring  a  princely  title  upon 
him.  "The  republicans  of  southern  China, 
therefore,  in  their  revolution  of  last  win- 
ter and  spring  against  Yuan,  elected  Li 
President.  Now,  through  Yuan's  death, 
he  becomes  President  by  right  of  succes- 
sion. 

Compared  with  his  predecessor  Li  has 
not  had  much  experience  in  foreign  poli- 
tics. But  he  is,  we  believe,  far  more  re- 
presentative of  modern  China  than  was 
Yuan,  great  as  were  the  services  rendered 
to  China  by  that  statesman. 


Is  Japan  Hostile  to  Uncle  Sam? 


A    New    Version    of    the    Supposed 
Unfriendliness  of  Nippon 


THERE  is  a  feeling  in  the  United 
States  that  Japan  is  hostile  to  that 
country,  that  war  is  not  by  any 
means  an  improbability.  This  idea  has 
been  voiced  in  no  unmistakable  way  by 
Congressman  Hobson  and  has  been  the 
subject  of  a  number  of  articles.  One  of 
the  most  outspoken  articles  that  have  been 
written  appears  in  the  current  issue  of 
The  Foinim  from  the  pen  of  Sigmund 
Henschen.  It  expresses  an  alarmist  view, 
pointing  to  war  between  the  United  States 
and  Japan  as  almost  a  certainty.  The 
publication  of  such  an  article  is  calculated 
to  do  harm  and  it  is  referred  to  here 
merely  because  of  the  rather  unusual  rea- 
son advanced  for  the  underlying  hostility. 
For  that  reason  it  is  interesting  to  quote: 

But  why  should  Japan  go  to  war  with 
us  They  trade  with  us.  They  are  tax- 
ridden  ;  they  can't  afford  war.  Let  us  first 
understand  the  Japanese!  Do  you  know 
what  Bushido  is?  It  is  something  worse 
than  Bernhardism.  Bushido  is  a  code  that 
has  been  handed  down  to  the  Japanese 
from  the  Middle  Ages.  Its  slogan  is  "Dai 
Nippon!"  It  goes  "Deutschland  Ueber 
Alles"  one  better.  It  means  the  glorifica- 
tion of  the  Japanese;  and  God  help  any- 
body who  stands  in  their  way.  It  teaches 
that  no  sacrifice  is  too  great  for  the  Mik- 
ado. It  is  the  code  of  the  Empire.  Its 
power  is  so  great  in  these  modern  days 
that,  when  his  Emperor  died,  Nogi,  hero 
of  the  Russian  war,  committed  hari-kari, 
so  that  he  might  accompany  his  Emperor 
and  safeguard  him  on  his  way  to  the 
Fields  of  Paradise.  That  happened  but 
a  few  years  ago,  when  one  of  the  biggest 


men  in  Japan  yielded  to  the  doctrines  of 
Bushido.  It  conclusively  showed  the 
enormous  primitive  feeling  that  is  beneath 
the  Japanese  race. 

You  remember  the  Treaty  of  Ports- 
mouth. You  remember  how  Roosevelt 
stopped  Japan's  war  with  Russia  and 
brought  peace — a  humane  act,  an  act  for 
which  the  Japanese  people  should  be 
grateful.  And  secretly  the  Japanese 
Government  was.  But  that  wasn't  their 
game.  They  didn't  dare  tell  the  Japanese 
people  that  they  should  be  grateful  for 
peace.  Dai  Nippon !  What  they  told  them 
was  this:  "By  treacherous  diplomacy  the 
United  States  Government  robbed  you  out 
of  an  indemnity  that  Russia  should  have 
paid." 

Ask  any  American  who  has  been  to 
Japan,  except  those  who  have  been  wined 
and  dined  and  had  their  mentality  chloro- 
formed! Exempt  those  who  have  an  axe 
to  grind,  those  who  are  making  money  out 
of  the  Japanese!  Include  all  those  who 
have  an  ounce  of  brains  and  who  care 
enough  for  their  country  to  tell  the  truth. 
You'll  get  the  same  answer — the  Japs  hate 
us. 

Why?  Go  back  to  Portsmouth.  On  the 
field  of  battle,  Japan  was  the  victor.  Po- 
tentially she  was  defeated;  financially  she 
was  at  the  end  of  her  rope.  Her  delegates 
came  into  the  Portsmouth  Conference 
with  a  chip  on  their  shoulders.  Being  good 
diplomats,  they  demanded  impossible 
peace  terms.  Baron  Witte  of  Russia  de- 
murred. In  a  flash,  the  Japanese  took 
him  up.  renounced  their  terms  and  signed 
peace  without  an  indemnity. 

Japanese  money  had  built  their  army 
and  navy.  Japanese  blood  had  gone  out 
in  the  war.  Did  the  Mikado's  officials  dare 
to  say  to  the  people,  "We  couldn't  get  any 
indemnity:  you've  got  to  pay  higher 
taxes?"  Instead  they  played  the  game 
cleverly.  They  turned  their  people  against 
the  one  country  that  had  been  symnathetic 
with  them  in  the  war.     They  told  them 
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•canadian, 
-^  Beauty 

ELECTRIC 

HEATINS 
APPUANCeS 


Let  Electricity 

Make  Your  Life  Easier 

Electricity  will  be  a  willing  servant  in  your  home.  It  will  take  much  of  the 
drudgery  out  of  your  life— it  will  make  your  life  easier.  Plow  to  do  itf  Make 
it  work  for  vou.    Use  electrical  appliances  in  your  housework— an  electric  stove 

a  toaster/ an  iron,  or  any  or  all  of  the  many  other  electrical  time-savers,  work 

and  worrv  savers. 

CANADIAN  BEAUTY 

Electric  Appliances 


IRON 

A  great  favorite.  Gives 
satisfying  service. 
Heated  evenly — econo- 
mized current  con- 
-sumption.  Guaranteed 
for   all   time. 


have  long  life.  Their  sturdy  build, 
from  sound  materials,  is  an  assurance  of 
lasting  service.  They  are  economical, 
sold  at  reasonable  prices,  and  cost  little 
to  run.  They  are  handsome,  a  graceful 
addition  to  any  home. 

Ask  Your  Dealer  For  Them 

There  is  proljably  a  Canadian  Beauty  dealer 
near  you  who  has  an  intensely  interesting;  display 
of  these  labor  and  time-saving  helps.  It 
will  cost  you  nothing  to  have  them  demon- 
strated. Prices  are  surprisingly  low.  The 
articles  illu.<trated  are  but  a  few  of  the 
Canadian  Beauty  line  of  Electrically 
Heated  Devices. 
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TOASTER 

A  strongly  made  toaster 
finished  iu  polished 
nickel.  Makes  toast  for 
six  in  12  minutes.  The 
top  of  the  toaster  will 
hold  a  coffee  pot.  Guar- 
anteed for  five   vears. 


TWO  PLATE  STOVE 

Boils  a  kettle  of  water  in 
eleven  minutes.  Very  efficient 
for  light  cooking.  Finished  in 
bright  nickel.  Guaranteed  i! 
vears. 


If  there  is  no 


TOASTER  GRILL 

It  toasts,  boils,  fries  and  broils. 
An  indispensable  article  for  daily 
use.  Artistic,  economical,  clean. 
.5  years'  guarantee. 


CURLING-TONGS 
HEATER 

A  neat  and  compact 
device  of  great  effici- 
ency. Heats  curling 
tongs  quickly.  No  bou- 
doir complete  without 
it. 


d  e  a  1  e  r  near 
write  to 
f  0  r  illus- 
trated catalog. 


vou. 


u  s 


PERCOLATOR 

Beautiful  in  design 
and  finish — a  hand- 
some table  servant 
which  produces  the 
finest  coffee. 


Renfrew  Electric  Mfg.  Co, 


LIMITED 


Renfrew,  Canada 


Tear    out   this   ad.   as   a   reiiiiiider 
call   on   your   dealer. 
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SAFEGUARD 

YOUR  OFFICE  RECORDS  IN 

5/ee/  Equipment  Steel  Files 

Steel    Office   Furniture    cuts  out    the 
fire  risk,  saves  space,  reduces  expense. 


THE  STEEL  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY,    LIMITED 

Union  Bank  Building,        -       OTTAWA 

Factory  at   PEMBROKE 

Asi  for  our  thirty-two  page  catalogue 

llllllllllllilllllllllllllllllllllllllllillllllll 


Would  you  like  to  be  with  us? 

Would  you  like  an  occupation  that  keeps  you  out  of  doors  and  in  touch 
with  the  activities  of  the  world?  Would  you  like  to  work  for  us  and  repre- 
sent us  in  your  own  district,  providing  you  knew  that  good  money  could  be 
made  from  your  spare  time  efforts?  We  can  arrange  to  employ  you  full 
time  if  you  are  the  person  we  are  looking  for.  Why  not  write  to-day  and 
learn  particulars  of  the  plan.    The  "profits"  are  surprising. 

THE   MACLEAN   PUBLISHING  COMPANY,   LIMITED 

143-153  University  Avenue,  TORONTO,  ONTARIO 


that  the  United  States  had  robbed  them 
of  that  indemnity.  They  fanned  a  hatred 
against  us.  They  did  *his  so  they  could 
build  a  bigger  navy  and  a  bigger  army. 
They've  been  building  this  for  only  one 
reason. 

But  the  Japs  got  Manchuria  from  Rus- 
sia; that's  colony  enough.  Glorious  prize! 
Wondrous  field  for  Japanese  expansion ! 
"The  Orient  for  the  Orientals" — beautiful 
phrase.  Let  us  examine  Manchuria! 
Thomas  F.  Maillard,  editor  of  the  China 
Press,  a  deep  student  of  Oriental  affairs 
who  has  lived  in  the  Orient,  says  that  the 
Japanese  colonization  of  Manchuria  has 
been  a  crass  failure.  He  points  out  that 
the.  Japanese  Government  made  every  con- 
cession to  Japanese  colonists;  but  it  didn't 
work.  And  here  is  where  you  get  to  the 
kernel  of  the  Japanese  proposition ;  in  day 
labor,  a  Japanese  is  no  good  against  any 
other  Oriental.  His  standard  of  living  is 
higher.  Chinamen  or  Koreans  can  under- 
cut him  any  day.  His  paradise  of  compe- 
tition is  against  Westerners.  His  para- 
dise is  Mexico,  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  There  he  undercuts,  there  he 
profits,  there  he  multiplies.  Korea  and 
China  are  economically  impossible  for  the 
Japanese  outlet.  They  can  trade  but  not 
create  there.  The  logical  resting  place  of 
this  outlet  is  in  Western  civilization,  and 
there  the  United  States  bars  the  way. 


The  Impressions  of 
Lord'^Northcliffe 

What    the    Stormy    Petrel    of    the 
British  Press  Saw  at  the  Front 


LORD  NORTHCLIFFE  is  one  of  the 
outstanding  figures  in  Great  Britain 
to-day.  He  has  been  an  unsparing 
critic  of  the  methods  of  the  Government 
throughout  the  war  and  so  has  made  many 
enemies.  But,  at  the  same  time,  he  has 
brought  about  certain  changes  of  policy 
by  his  ruthless  criticisms,  and  so  is  de- 
serving of  credit  also.  His  impressions  of 
the  war  are  given  in  the  London  Magazine, 
and  are  well  worth  reproducing  in  part: 

Long  before  reaching  this  spot,  twentv- 
five  miles  from  the  battle,  it  had  been 
obvious  that  we  were  approaching  some 
great  event.  Whole  villages  were  filled 
with  soldiers,  resting  or  waiting  to  be 
called  into  the  line.  There  were  great 
fields  full  of  artillery,  "parks,"  as  they  are 
called,  and  vast  plains  covered  with 
wagons  at  close  intervals.  As  for  wheeled 
vehicles,  whenever  I  see  one  now  I  think 
of  the  war.  Soldiers  mostly  travel  by 
motor-omnibuses  of  all  kinds  from  their 
rest-places  to  where  they  walk  into  the 
firing-line,  but  there  are  in  France  hun- 
dreds of  thousands,  I  dare  say  millions, 
of  horse  vehicles  of  all  sizes  and  shapes. 
Both  England  and  France  have  responded 
wonderfully  to  the  call  for  transport. 

In  August,  1914,  we  at  once  requisi- 
tioned tradesmen's  delivery  vans.  It  was 
amusing  at  that  time  at  the  British  front 
to  see  motors  belonging  to  well-known 
English,  Scotch  and  Irish  breweries  going 
on  their  way  to  the  front  laden  with  sold- 
iers or   shells,   and   also   to   see   pleasure 
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The  "Barefoot^'  Tire 


I 


No  concern  in  America 
made,  or  sold,  during  its 
latest  fiscal  year,  nearly 
so  many  m«jtor  car  tires 
asdidTheB.r  Goodrich 
Co.  Our  published  chal- 
lentre,  still  unanswered, 
proves  this. 


-and  Why. 


c 


(ONSIDER  the  means  by  which  many  Tires  have  been 
given  maximum  traction — i.  e.,  by  means  of  a  fric- 
tional  texture  in  the  Rubber  of  their  Anti-Skid  Treads. 

Assuredly  such  Tires  do  give  Traction. 

But,  every  time  the  brakes  are  put  on,  to  make  such  Tires 
grip  the  road,  the  relatively  hard,  unyielding,  and  comparatively 
brittle,  texture  of  the  Rubber  in  their  Treads  causes  these  Treads 
to  grind  away  on  the  pavement,  to  WEAR  OUT  fast  at  the  point 
of  contact. 

The  sudden  efficiency  of  their  grinding-Traciion  also  tugs  so 
sharply  on  the  Rubber  Adhesive  between  the  layers  of  Fabric  in 
Tire  as  to  separate  these  layers. 

There  is  little  "give"  to  them — just  as  there  is  little  "slide" 
to  them. 

So,  they  gain  Traction  at  the  expense  of  Mileage. 

Naturally  such  Tires  require  a  great  BULK  of  such  Rubber 
in  order  to  deliver  satisfactory  Mileage  before  worn  out. 

And,  therein  they  differ  radically  from  GOODRICH  "Bare- 
foot" Tires. 

Because, — 

—The  Safety-Tread  on  Goodrich  Tires  is  made  of  a  very 
unusual,  secret  and  exclusive  Componnd,  which  we  now  call  "Bare- 
foot-Rubber." 

It  is  much  lighter,  in  weight,  than  .*Vie  Rubber  used  in  other 
makes  of  Tires,  being  free  from  the  whitish  "sand-papery"  ingre- 
dients that  aiC  heaviest  and  inert. 

Its  lightness,  however,  is  secondary  to  its  CLING  quality 
its  STRETCH,  its  enon::\ous  STRENGTH  and  its  MILEAGE. 


H 


ERE  is  how  it  acts  in  Automobiling, — 
—When  the  weight  of  the  Car  bears  on  this  clinging 
'Barefoot-Rubber"  Tread,  and  the  power  is  applied 
to  go  ahead  or  reverse,  the  stretch  in  the  Sole  (or  Tread)  of  the 
Goodrich  Tire  acts  as  a  sort  of  Lubricant  between  the  Fabric 
Structure  of  the  Tire  and  the  Road. 

Then  the  Barefoot-Rubber  "Toe^,"  of  the  Goodrich  Safety- 
Tread  Tire,  CLING  to  the  pavement  (instead  of  grinding  against 
it),  just  as  your  Bare  Foot  would  cling  to  a  slippery  surface — with- 
out Grind,  and  so,  with  the  minimum  of  Frictional  Heat  or  Wear 
for  maximum  Traction. 

Goodrich  "Barefoot-Rubber"  is  now  made  into  Goodrich 
FABRIC  Tires, — Goodrich  Silvertown  Cord  Tires, — Goodrich  Inner 
Tubes,  —  Goodrich  Truck  Tires,  —  Goodrich  Motor  Cycle,  and 
Bicycle  Tires,  as  well  as  into  Goodrich  Rubber  Boots,  Over-Shoes, 
Soles  and  Heels. 

Get  a  Sliver  of  this  wonderful  "Barefoot-Rubber"  at  the 
nearest  Goodrich  Branch,  or  Your  Dealer.  Stretch  it  thousands  of 
times,  but  break  it  you  can't. 

Thai's  the  Stuff  that  GOODRICH  Black-Tread  Tires  are 
made  of.  And,  bear  in  mind  that  no  Tires  are  "larger-sized" 
taken  Type  for  Type. 


Goodrich 


THE  B.  F.  GOODRICH  RUBBER  CO. 

Limited 
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LAPAGOL 


Nur^in^  and 

Prospective 

Mothers 


My  I  what  a  huQgry  little 
man!  What  appetite!  What 
a  big,  bright  fellow  you're 
glowing  to  be  —thanks  to 
Lactagol— and  the  full,  rich  nurie 
it  hai  brought  mother  aplenty.  Pity 
the  bube  wlio  must  live  from  the  boltle. 
It's  hard  lo  t.-il  wh«l  serms  ate  breeding 
how  disease  may  threaten-  when  amticial 
feeding  is  adopted.  Nature  s  »  ay  is  baby  s 
safeguard,  h  sivea  him  fifteen  limes  greater 
chances  of  robust  health.  Lactagol 
makes  it  possible  tor  any  mother  to  breast- 
feed her  baby.  It  increases  naturally  the 
quantity  and  enrichea  the  quahty  though 
weets  have  passed  since  nurse  has  failed. 
Easy  to  take.  One  tin  lasts  from  leo  to 
twenty   days. 

Regular  Size.  $1 -^^    I  Z*""  lloo 
Small  Size.  75c     3  for  $2.00 

Lactagol  is  sold  by  gccd 
druggists     everywhere        If 

you  cannot  secure  it,  send 
the  amount  and  it  will  be 
foTwardtdator.ee.  delivery 
free. 


JScUtbille.    ©ntario 

A  CHURCH  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Patron— The   Lonl    BLshop   of  Ontario. 
Advisory    Itcarl^The   Lord    Bishop  of   Kiiisstoii. 
the    Hon.    Senator  Corley,    His   Honor   Judge 
Wills,   H.    F.   Ketchison.  Mayor  of  Belleville; 
J.    Elliott.    Manager  of   the    Standard    Bank. 
Beautiful   and   healthful  situation   in   exterwive 
giomida.      All    kinds    of    outdoor   sports;.      Rink. 
An     ideal    place    for    a    school.      Courses    from 
i'fimary   to  Matnciilation,   with   Honoi-s, 
School   of   Music  and    Singing— pi-epares   for   the 
Toronto  Conservatory   A.T.C.'M.    Examinations, 

MISS  F.   E.  CARROLL.   Principal, 
ftend   for  prospectus. 


An  Extra  Summer  Income 

Who  in  the  summer  is  there  WHO  DOES  NOT 
NEED  AX   INCREASE  in  income  to  take  care 

of  summer  needs  and  vacation  expenses?  That's 
where  our  plan  of  "spare  time  profits"  .shines 
with  popularity.  If  you  are  one  of  the  many 
who  would  appreciate  an  opportunity  of  turning 
your  spare  .time  into  Cash  pi-oflts,  we  would 
like  to  get  in  touch  with  you. 
Hundreds  of  men  and  women  in  Canada  to-day 
are  working  onr  plan  to  augment  their  present 
income  and  it's  providing  a  liberal  amount  of 
extra  funds  for  them.  If  you  would  like  to 
join  thi?  "thrifty  class"  of  spare  time  hustlers 
—write  us  to-day. 

The  MacLean  Publishing^  Co.,  Limited 
143-153  University  Avenue         -        TORONTO 
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motor  char-a-bancs  with  the  names  of  i 
Margate,  Blackpool,  and  Scarborough  em- 
blazoned thereon.  These,  however,  have 
mostly  been  either  superseded  or  painted 
the  dull  military  grey  and  khaki  which 
one  associates  with  this  grim,  grim  war. 

Waiting,  and  ominous,  are  vast  arrays 
of  ambulances,  both  horse  and  motor. 

Then  one  comes  across  huge  reserve 
stores  of  ammuition.  It  has  been  stated 
that  up  to  the  time  at  which  I  write  the 
Germans  have  fired  fifteen  millions  of 
shells  during  the  battles  for  Verdun. 

A  millon  is  a  very  large  number.  People 
use  the  terms  thousands,  hundreds  of 
thousands,  and  millions  glibly  and  rather 
vaguely.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  the 
French,  when  I  was  with  them,  had  mil- 
lions of  reserve  shells.  I  counted  certain 
sections  containing  a  thousand  shells,  and 
could  judge  roughly  how  many  times  the 
amount  of  space  occupied  was  represented 
by  quantities  of  nther  shells  of  the  same 
size  which  I  saw.  It  was  in  this  way  easy 
to  arrive  at  the  fact  that  of  great  and  little 
shells  the  French  had  many  millions. 
Shells  for  the  75 — or  the  British  three- 
inch  —  gun  take  up  comparatively  little 
space  when  standing  on  end. 

Of  the  many  devices  to  trick  and  deceive 
the  enemy  I  will  not  speak.  They  have 
multiplied  amazingly  during  the  long, 
weary  months  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war.  I  believe  the  British  Army,  with  the 
Canadians  and  Australians,  is  pre-emi- 
nent in  inventing  all  kinds  of  surprises.  I 
have  elsewhere  referred  to  the  fact  that 
German  prisoners  at  Verdun  spoke  to  me 
of  their  satisfaction  of  being  away  from 
Ypres,  where  the  ferocious  British  are! 
Our  soldiers,  are  individual.  They  em- 
bark on  little  individual  enterprises,  or 
"stunts,"  to  use  the  American  slang  word 
they  have  adopted.  The  German,  though 
a  good  soldier  when  advancing  with  num- 
bers under  strict  discipline,  is  not  so  clever 
at  these  devices.  He  was  never  taught 
them  before  the  war,  and  his  whole  train- 
ing from  childhood  upwards  has  been  to 
obey  in  numbers.  He  has  not  played  in- 
dividual games.  Football,  which  de- 
velops individuality,  has  only  been  intro- 
duced into  Germany  in  comparatively  re- 
cent times.  His  amusements  have  been 
gymnastic  discipline  to  the  word  of  com- 
mand, and  swimming  and  diving  displays 
of  like  kind,  at  which  the  Germans  are 
very  wonderful.  It  is  a  grave  reflection 
on  the  deeds  of  British  or  French  soldiers 
to  say  that  the  Germans  are  not  brave. 
They  are  brave,  but  in  a  way  different 
f-om  our  kind  of  bravery.  They  do  not 
take  war  in  the  British  spirit,  which  they 
consider  to  be  frivolous  and  too  much 
akin  to  sport,  or  in  the  French  spirit, 
which  is  that  of  the  fierceness  that  comes 
to  men  who  are  defending  their  native 
land. 

Germans  are  naturally,  so  far  as  the 
Prussians  and  Bavarians  are  concerned, 
extremely  cruel.  German  non-commis- 
sioned officers  when  taken  prisoners  with 
their  men  treat  their  private  soldiers  with 
a  bullying  savagery  that  is  astonishing, 
and  officer  prisoners  decline  absolutely  to 
pay  any  attention  to  their  men,  even 
though  they  have  been  wounded.  A 
French  officer,  who  had  been  taken  pri- 
soner by  the  Germans,  told  me  that  though 
the  Germans  treated  their  lightly  wound- 
ed men  with  extreme  care,  because  they 
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is  for  you.  Madam! 

WHAT  is  LUX?  It  is 
a  soap  of  unusual 
purity  made  into  the 
thinnest  of  flakes  that 
readily  dissolve  in  hot 
water.  It  makes  a 
creamy,  foamy  lather 
that  cannot  injure  the 
daintiest  fabric  or  the 
hands. 
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MADE   IN    CANADA. 


WOULD   YOU   LIKE    TO 
BE  WITH  US  ? 

Would  you  like  an  occupation  that 
keeps  you  out  of  doors  and  In  touch 
with  the  activities  of  the  world?  Would 
you  like  to  work  for  us  and  represent 
us  In  your  own  district,  providing  you 
knew  that  good  money  could  be  made 
from  your  spare  time  efforts?  We  can 
arrange  to  employ  you  full  time  If  you 
are  the  person  we  are  looking  for 
Why  not  write  to-day  and  learn  par 
ticulars  of  the  plan.  The  "proflts"  arc 
surprising. 
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What  1000  Cars  a  Day  Make  Possible 


1,000  cars  a  day  enable  us 
to  use  materials  of  a  much 
higher  quality  and  not  only 
permit  but  actually  enforce 
an  accuracy  of  workmanship 
which  smaller  productions  of 
cars  in  the  same  price  range 
neither  permit  nor  require. 


The  New  Four 
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Model  85-4  f  .o.b.  Toronto 

'■',Ti  liiirseponer  fii  liloc  motor 
ir.'-iiicli   ulieelbase 
'i'l   X  4  inch   tires 
Cantilever  rear  springs 
Autu-Lito  starting  an(i  iiglit- 

ing 
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Gasjline   tanli   In    rear   witli 

gauge 
Kleetric  eontrol   switehes  on 

steering    cnlnnin 


^ntalosue  on  request 
Please  Address  Dept. 


1,000  cars  a  day  make  pos- 
sible better,  larger,  much 
more  comfortable  cars  than 
have  ever  before  been  pos- 
sible at  anywhere  near  the 
price. 

*     *     * 

This  newest  Overland  is 
the  largest  Four  ever  offered 
for  so  low  a  price. 

In  the  first  place,  note  the 
longer  wheelbase  —  112 
inches. 

The  en  bloc  35  horsepower 
motor  which  has  made  the 
Overland  famous  is  con- 
tinued. 

True — it  is  perfected  even 
more  and  now  it  is  a  fitting 
climax  of  the  experience  ob- 
tained from  a  quarter  of  a 
million  of  these  Overland 
motors  in  daily  use. 

Shock-absorbing  cantilever 
type  rear  springs  are  a  big 
improvement. 

789  Willys-Overl 


The  gasoline  tank  placed 
in  the  rear  is  another  im- 
provement. The  vacuum  sys- 
tem, insuring  a  steady,  even 
gasoline  flow  at  all  times,  is 
still  another  improvement. 

Yet  the  price  of  this,  our 
greatest  Four  cylinder  value, 
is  less  than  any  car  of  its 

size  ever  sold  for  before. 

*     *     * 

No  less  a  pace  maker  is  the 
newest  Overland  Six. 

Here  is  a  srancy  five-pas- 
senger long  stroke  40  horse- 
power model  having  all  the 
advantages  of  higher  "••iced 
Sixes,  yet  it  comes  absolutely 
complete  at  a  lower  price 
than  any  other  six  of  its  size. 

And  the  motor! 

You've  heard  all  about 
fast  getaway.s — smoothness 
— crawling  and  climbing  on 
high.  This  Six  does  all  that 
and  then  some! 

and.  Limited  "°'' 


Some  Six!  Yet  the  price 
is  lower  than  any  other  six 
of  its  size. 


The  Overland  dealer  is 
ready  to  make  demonstra- 
tions of  both  models  now. 


The  New  Six 
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THE  PETERBOROUGH 
CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 

302  Hunter  Street  Peterboroagh.  Ont. 

RUPERT  GLIDDON,  Muiitat  Dirtrlor 
Thorough  Musical  Education  Under  Competent  Inttructori. 
Every  branch  of  Music  taueht,  from  the  Beginning 
to  Graduation.      The    faculty    comprises    Twenty 

I perienccd  Teachers.       FREE    ADVANTAGES— 
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EDUCATION 


Fit  your  boys  for  suc- 
cessful Business  or 
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Swimming  Pool.  Mod- 
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For  prospectus,  write 

Rev.     A.    L.    Zinger, 

C.R..  Ph.D. 

President 
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College 

MONTREAL 
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students  of 

McGILL  UNIVERSITY 

Courses  lead  to  degree  in  Arts  separate  in 
the  mam  from  those  (or  men,  but  under  iden- 
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For  prospectus  and  information  apply  to 
the  Warden. 
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r  UNIVERSITY 


KINGSTON, 
ONTARIO 

ARTS  EDUCATION 

APPLIED  SCIENCE 

Including    Minina.  Chemical,  Civil,    Mechanical  and 
Electrical  Ensineerins. 
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*  continuous  sewions  in  Medicine 

HOME  STUDY 

The  Arts  Course  may  be  taken  by   correspondence, 
but  students  desiring  to  graduatemust  attend  one  session. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL 
JULY  and  AUGUST 
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Registrar 


wished  to  get  them  back  into  the  firing- 
line  quickly,  the  very  badly  wounded  cases 
were  neglected  until  the  last.  Indeed,  the 
wounded  man  is  not  the  hero  in  war  that 
we  make  him  at  home.  He  is  well  looked 
after,  but  the  chief  object  of  an  army  is  to 
get  fit  men  where  they  can  do  most  work, 
and  to  get  them  forward  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  Thus  it  is  that  the  advance  of 
new  men  to  the  battle  from  places  where 
they  are  being  rested,  together  with  their 
supplies,  takes  precedence  of  everything 
on  the  road  or  railway.  The  object  of  both 
sides  is  to  win,  and  while,  as  I  say,  every 
care  is  taken  of  the  wounded,  priority  is 
given  to  the  forwarding  of  fighting  men. 

I'^rance  is  so  well  supplied  with  roads 
that  often  as  not  a  certain  road  is  reserved 
for  traffic  going  to  the  battle,  and  another 
for  that  which  is  returning.  I  often 
wonder  what  would  happen  if  war  were  to 
take  place  in  England,  with  our  small, 
narrow  lanes  and  well-kept  but  illogically 
arranged  roadways.  There  would  be  be- 
yond question  an  immense  and  dangerous 
congestion  of  traflic.  The  road,  say,  from 
London  to  Dover,  one  of  the  principal 
highways  in  England,  is  in  one  part  ex- 
tremely narrow  and  tortuous.  I  presume 
the  authorities  have  thought  out  all  these 
things,  but  it  is  a  fact,  which  any  foreign- 
er can  detect  by  looking  at  our  maps,  that 
we  are  not  well  provided  with  strategic 
railways  or  strategic  roads.  In  France 
they  have  also  the  great  advantage  of 
wonderful  canals,  not  the  ditches  to  which 
we  give  that  appellation  here,  but  wide 
waterways  carrying  barges,  which,  turned 
into  hospitals,  have  been  of  the  greatest 
use  in  the  transport  of  cases  requiring 
great  care.  These  floating  hospitals  are 
quiet,  cool,  and  well  ventilated,  and  have 
been  of  great  utility. 

As  the  war  has  progressed,  and  one 
must  always  bear  in  mind  that  each  month 
has  changed  it,  there  has  been  a  great 
development  of  air  fighting.  The  first  aii 
fight  I  witnessed  was  a  very  vague  affair, 
in  which  neither  side  seemed  to  do  very 
much,  but  every  pair  of  eyes  for  miles 
was  watching  it.  To-day  air  fights  are 
very  common  occurrences,  and  on  the 
whole  are  most  dramatic  and  interesting 
to  watch,  but  they  do  not  engage  anything 
like  the  attention  they  originally  did.  The 
fighting  aeroplane,  with  its  handy  mach- 


ine-gun so  arranged  that  it  can  assail  the 
enemy  from  many  angles,  is  developing 
every  month.  It  used  to  be  said  that  the 
air  was  the  safest  place  in  the  war.  That 
is  no  longer  true.  A  great  French  general, 
who  knew  what  he  was  talking  about, 
told  me  that  the  air  fighters  were,  he 
thought,  the  most  courageous  men  of  all. 
When  I  looked  at  the  modern  fighting 
aeroplane,  with  its  200  h.p.  engine,  and 
compared  it  with  the  planes  of  seven  or 
eight  years  ago  in  which  I  made  a  few 
flights,  I  realized  that  war  has  developed 
the  aeroplane  at  a  speed  that  would  never 
have  been  possible  in  peace-time.  Yet 
even  now  human  ingenuity  has  not  been 
able  to  invent  an  aeroplane  that  can  hover 
or  keep  even  relatively  still  in  the  air. 

The  war  zone  is  a  world  apart.  After  a 
few  days'  immersion  therein  one  becomes 
so  completely  absorbed  in  the  activities 
around  that  the  outer  world  is  entirely 
forgotten.  There  is  practically  no  night 
or  day  in  that  curious  land,  though  there 
is,  of  course,  not  so  much  activity  in  the 
hours  of  darkness  as  in  the  hours  of  day- 
light. There  are  none  of  the  long  reliefs 
from  fighting  that  were  experienced  so 
lately  as  the  Napoleonic  wars.  There  is 
no  longer  a  going  into  winter  quarters. 
The  battle  of  Verdun  was  commenced  in 
the  freezing  month  of  F'ebruary.  The 
strain  of  modern  warfare  is,  therefore,  so 
great  that  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  as 
much  leave  as  possible  should  be  given 
to  the  men,  and  more  to  officers — and 
especially  to  officers  of  the  higher  com- 
mand. I  know  this  view  is  contrary  to  that 
of  those  who  think  that  continued  ab- 
sences make  for  slack  discipline.  I  have 
not  observed  or  heard  of  any  actual  cases 
of  weakness  in  discipline  due  to  holiday.  I 
have,  however,  met  at  the  front  many 
men  I  knew  in  peace-time  who  are  show- 
ing great  sign  of  war  fatigue,  and  a  tired 
man  is  of  no  use  in  war  or  any  other 
worldly  affair.  Two  years  ago  very  few 
people  had  any  idea  of  the  nature  of  the 
coming  warfare.  Not  one  modern  mili- 
tary writer  gave  warning  of  the  intensity 
of  the  attention  with  which  each  army 
would  watch  the  other  at  close  range  and 
with  all  kinds  of  new  and  unexpected, 
weapons.  It  is  a  strange  and  weird  life," 
that  of  the  days  in  the  trenches  and  back 
to  the  resting  billets. 


Robbing  the  Bank  of  England 


The  Complete  Story  of  the  Bidwelf 

Plot  to  Steal  Five  Million 

Dollars 


THE  story  of  one  of  the  biggest 
frauds  of  modern  times  —  the 
scheme  of  the  Bidwells  to  loot  the 
Bank  of  England  of  five  million  dollars — 
is  told  by  C.  P.  Connolly  in  McChire's 
Magazine.  It  is  a  story  of  utmost  fascin- 
ating interest  and  has  this  added  value — 
it  points  a  moral.  The  Bidwells  were 
caught  and  spent  twenty  years  in  prison. 
After  dealing  with  the  early  career  of 
the  Bidwells  and  telling  how  they  started 
on  the  pathway  of  crime,  the  writer  pro- 
ceeds with  his  story  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land fraud: 

The  plan  of  the  Bidwells  was  to  rob  the 
Bank  of  England  of  a  million  pounds  ster- 


ling by  means  of  forged  bills  of  exchange. 
It  was  first  necessary  for  one  of  them  to 
secure  an  introduction  at  the  bank  in 
order  to  work  out  the  plan.  Austin  Bid- 
well  agreed  to  impersonate  for  this  pur- 
pose the  character  of  a  wealthy  American 
contractor. 

Depositors,  after  depositing  money,  usu- 
ally carry  their  bank  books  in  full  view  as 
they  leave  a  bank.  By  this  means  Bidwell, 
watching  outside  the  Bank  of  England, 
was  able  to  pick  out  the  depositors  from 
the  stream  of  callers.  He  followed  several 
of  these  depositors  to  their  places  of  busi- 
ness in  order  to  locate  them.  He  finally 
determined  to  secure  his  introduction  to 
the  bank  through  Green  &  Son,  ultra-fash- 
ionable tailors,  who  in  this  way  he  dis- 
covered kept  an  account  at  the  bank.  This 
firm  was  wealthy,  and  had  been  a  deposi- 
tor in  the  Bank  of  England  for  nearly  a 
century. 

Bidwell,  in  a  hired  carriage,  drove  up  to 
Green  &  Son's  and  entered  the  tailor-shop, 
smoking  a  cigar  and  with  his  slouch  West- 
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ern  hat  pulled  over  his  eyes.  He  ordered 
eight  suits  of  the  most  expensive  clothes, 
two  top  coats,  and  a  dressing-gown.  These, 
of  course,  had  to  be  made  up.  Bidwell 
gave  his  name  as  "F.  A.  Warren,"  and  a 
fashionable  London  hotel  as  his  residence. 
He  went  back  in  due  time,  tried  on  his  gar- 
ments, ordered  them  sent  to  the  hotel,  and 
instructed  the  hotel  clerk  to  pay  for  them 
when  they  came. 

Green  &  Son  were  not  different  from  the 
ordinary  London  merchants  of  those  days, 
who  in  the  desire  for  business  were  anxi- 
ous to  cultivate  the  custom  of  rich  Ameri- 
cans. They  were  bewitched  by  the  osten- 
sible wealth  of  this  American. 

In  ten  days  Bidwell  again  drove  up  to 
Green  &  Son's.  This  time  the  head  of  the 
firm  came  out  to  the  curb  to  greet  him. 

"I  must  have  more  garments,"  said 
Bidwell  in  a  matter  of  fact  way.  "Dupli- 
cate that  order,"  he  told  him  and  drove 
off.  ,  - 

A  week  later  Bidwell  called  to  have  the 
second  order  of  suits  tried  on,  and  then 
announced  that  he  was  going  to  Ireland 
for  a  few  days'  shooting  with  a  certain 
English  lord,  and  would  send  a  portman- 
teau for  the  garments  and  call  for  it  on 
his  way  from  the  hotel  to  the  station.  He 
bought  the  most  expensive  trunk  he  could 
find  and  sent  it  to  the  tailors.  When  the 
day  came  for  him  to  "go  shooting  in  Ire- 
land with  Lord  Clancarty,"  Bidwell  gath- 
ered into  his  cab  all  the  dressing  bags, 
rugs,  silk  umbrellas  and  canes  he  could 
carry,  and  drove  to  the  tailors'  with  pock- 
ets bulging  with  English  currency.  He 
paid  his  bill  with  a  five  hundred  pound 
note,  displaying  at  the  same  time  a  bulky 
roll,  and  had  his  portmanteau  put  on  the 
cab  with  his  other  belongings. 

Halting  at  the  door  as  he  was  going  out, 
Bidwell  turned  to  the  proprietor  and  re- 
marked : 

"By  the  way,  Mr.  Green,  I  have  more 
money  loose  in  my  vest  pocket  than  I  care 
to  carry  to  Ireland.  I  think  I'll  leave  it 
with  you."  And  Bidwell  pulled  out  his 
roll. 

"How  much  is  it,  sir?"  asked  Green. 

"Only  four  thousand  pounds.  There 
may  be  five  thousand  pounds.  I'm  not 
sure." 

The  tailor  was  afraid  to  take  charge  of 
so  much  money.  He  insisted  on  taking  his 
opulent  customer  to  the  bank  and  intro- 
ducing him  there.  He  ran  for  his  hat, 
drove  to  the  Bank  of  Eneland  with  "War- 
ren," and  introduced  him  as  an  American 
gentleman  who  desired  to  open  an  account. 
The  account  was  duly  opened  in  the  name 
of  "Frederic  Albert   Warren." 

It  will  be  noted  how  carefully  and  with 
what  elaborateness  of  detail  these  pre- 
liminaries were  carried  out.  Such  things 
usually  are  done  by  experts  with  the  most 
intimate  and  calculating  regard  for  every 
possible  contingency.  The  introduction 
had  been  given  at  the  bank  exactly  as 
Bidwell  had  planned,  and  by  an  old  and 
responsible  customer.  Bidwell  knew 
human  nature,  and  he  had  measured  his 
possible  success  by  that  yard-stick. 

"Frederic  Albert  Warren"  paid  fre- 
quent vists  to  the  Bank  of  England,  de- 
positing and  withdrawing  various  sums 
of  money.  He  had  talks  with  the  sub- 
manager.  On  his  first  visit  to  that  official, 
while  speaking  of  the  railways  he  pre- 
tended to  be  building  in  South  Russia,  he 
apparently  quite  casually  drew  from  his 
pocket  plans  of  various  tunnels,  culverts 
and  bridges.  These  were  copies  made 
from  original  drawings  which  Bidwell  had 
secured. 

On   various   pretexts   "Warren"   inter- 
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ONTARIO    LADIES'   COLLEGE 

AND  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC  AND  ART,  WHITBY.   ONTARIO 

Send   yonr  daughter   here  in   order  that  she   may   take   up    the    duties    of    life    well    equipped    intellectually, 
physically,   spiritually  and  socially. 

Tlie  College  is  situated  in  100  acres  of  grounds,  in  one  of  Canada's  most  healthful  towns,  only  30  miles  from 
Toronto.     EveiT  physical   advantage   is  offered,   notably  by  a   large  gymnasium   and   excellent   swimming   pool. 

College  reopens  Sept.  12th.     For  Calendar,  write  to  REV.  F.  L.  FAREWELL,  B.A..  Principal. 


BISHOP  BETHUNE  COLLEGE,  OSHAWA,  ONT.,  scAo'*oi"?ar^.'feLs 

Visitor,  Tlie  Lord  Bishop  of  Toronto. 
Preparation    for    the    University    and    for    the    examination.s    of   the    Toronto    Conservatory    of    Music. 
Young  children    also  received.     Fine  location.     Outdoor  games   and   physical    training.     The   Musical 
I>epartmtnt    (I'iano.    TlicoiT    and    Hannouy)    ■will    Ix-    under   the    direction    of    a    Master,    and    of    a 
Sister,  wlio  for  twelve  years  taught  in   the  vSchool   with   marked   success. 
Voice  cnUiire   will    he    in    charge   of   a   aualifie<l   mistress. 

COLLEGE  REOPENS  SEPTEMBER   14TH. 

For  teims  aod  particulars,  apply  to  the  Sister  in  Charge,  or  to  The  Sisters  o(  St.  John  The  Divine,  Major  St..   Toronto 


LOWER  CANADA  COLLEGE 


C.  S.  FOSBERY,  M.A.,  Head  Master 


MONTREAL 
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a^iblep  College  * 

THE    CANADIAN    SCHOOL   FOR   BOYS 

PrcparatorT  Department  entirely  separate  as  to 
biiildinffs.    groundK    and    .StafT. 

The  Sclioo)  lias  «on  scholaiships  at  University 
matriculation  in  four  out  of  the  last  five  yean?. 
Three   were    won    in    1913. 

REV.    .T.    O.    .MILLER,   M.A..   D.C.L..   Principal. 


Loyola    College 

MONTREAL  CANADA 

An  English  College  under  the 
direction  of  the  Jesuit   Fathers 

Classical  Course  leading  to  the  degree 
of  B.A.  Fees  Irom  $50.00  a  year  for  Day 
Scholars,  and  $300.00  a  year  for  Boarders. 

Classes  will  be  resumed  September  7th 
in  the  New  College.  Beautiful  fire- 
proof buildings — Splendid  Equipment — 
Spacious  playing  fields. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE 


d^ttatoa  labiES  College 

NEW   FIREPROOF   BUILDING 

PERFECTLY  S.VNITARY 
FITTED  WITH  EVERY 
MODERN"  CONVENIF.NCE 
LARGE    PLAYGROUNDS 

Academic  Work  up  to  the  first  year 
University.  Music,  Art,  Household 
Arts,  Phyiical  Culture,  etc. 

The    Capital     offers     exceptional      advantaees. 
For  Calendar  apply  to 

J.  W.  H.  MILNE,  B.A.,D.D.,    Pres. 

Jas.  W.  Robertson.  LL.D.,  C.M.G.. 

Chairman  of  Board 


A 'Sled  Trap' Memory 


One  that  takes  a  tight  grip  on 
facts,  figures,  names,  details 
of  every  kind  and  hsn^s  onto 
them   through    life— that's 
the   kind   of    memory  ycu 
can  have  if  you  will  pivi 
me   ten    minutes   of   your 
spare  time  daily  for  a  few 
weeks.    I  will  make  your 
mindaninfallibleclassified 
index— give  you  power  to 
concentrate,  overcome  self- 
consciousnesB,  enable  you 
to  think  on  your  feet,  and 
address  an  audience  intelligent- 
ly without  hesitancy  and  with- 
out notes. 


During  the  past  20  years  I  have  trained 
thousands  of  people  to  STOP  FORGETTING— 
aided  them  to  greater  business  and  social  success— I  know 
positively  that  the  person  withastrong,  tenacious  memory, 
though  he  be  far  behind  at  the  bcftinninpr  of  the  race  for 
success,  advances  and  soon  outdistances  his  forgetful  rival. 
The  demands  of  commercial  and  profeseionaflife  are  so 
exacting  in  their  details  of  facts  and  figures  to  be  remem- 
bered, ttiat  to  succeed  or  oven  hold  your  own  you  8imply 
must  possess  a  good  memory,      f 

Get  My  Remarkable  Memory  Test  Free 

I've  had  this  test  copyrighted- if  s  the  most  ingenious 
and  most  conclusive  test  for  the  memory  ever  devised.  I'll 
send  it  to  you ,  free,  also  a  copy  of  my  book  ' "  How  to  Re- 
member" an  1  tell  you  how  to  obtain  a  copy  of  my  DeLuxe 
e  lition,  "IIjw  to  Speak  in  Public."  a  handsomely  illus- 
'rated  $2  book,  absolutely  free.  Don't  be  handicapped 
with  a  p  jor  memory  any  lonjrer- write  me  today.  Aduress 

H^NRY  DICKSON.  Principal, 

Didnon  School  of  Memory      955  Hcartt  BIdg..  Chicago,  HI. 


viewed  bankers  and  moneyed  men  of  Lon- 
don. He  corroborated  his  theory  that  the 
boasted  impregnability  of  the  Bank  of 
lingland  was  imaginary.  He  believed  that 
the  confidence  of  the  bank  officials  in  their 
system  would  prove  easy  sailing  for  him- 
self and  his  co-conspirators.  He  was  not 
mistaken. 

"Warren"  had  not  yet  come  in  personal 
contact  with  the  head  officials  of  the  Bank 
of  England.  His  business  up  to  this  time 
had  been  done  with  supernumeraries.  It 
was  necessary  that  the  attention  of  the 
bank  officials  should  be  attracted  to  his 
financial  importance.  As  "F.  A.  Warren," 
Austin  Bidwell  therefore  went  to  Paris 
and  put  up  at  the  Hotel  Bristol,  Vendome 
Place,  where  none  but  the  affluent  could 
afford  to  stop.  From  here  he  wrote  to 
the  manager  of  the  Bank  of  England,  re- 
minding him  that  he  was  a  customer  of 
the  bank,  asking  what  good  four  per  cent, 
stocks  were  to  be  had  on  the  market,  and 
inquiring  if  the  bank  would  buy  for  him 
such  stocks  as  he  should  decide  to  invest 
in. 

He  was  advised  by  return  mail  to  invest 
in  India  four  per  cents,  or  London  Gas. 
He  immediately  sent  his  cheque  on  the 
Bank  of  England  for  ten  thousand  pounds 
for  the  purchase  of  India  stock.  On  re- 
ceiving the  stock,  he  immediately  sold  it, 
replaced  the  money  to  his  credit  in  the 
Bank  of  England,  and  the  next  day  mailed 
an  order  for  ten  thousand  pounds  of  Lon- 
don Gas  stock.  He  repeated  this  opera- 
tion a  number  of  times. 

When  Bidwell  returned  to  London  and 
sent  in  his  card  to  the  manager  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  that  official  recognized 
him  as  "F.  A.  Warren,"  the  American 
millionaire  railroad  contractor,  who  was 
building  railroads  in  Russia,  and  who  had 
been  sending  ten  thousand  pound  cheques 
from  Paris.  This  was  as  Bidwell  expected. 
Bidwell  told  him  that  he  was  financing 
large  sums  and  would  require  many  dis- 
counts before  the  year  was  out.  The  man- 
ager was  highly  gratified  and  told  "War- 
ren" he  would  do  all  in  his  power  to  ac- 
commodate him. 

It  is  necessary,  before  proceeding  to 
explain  the  methods  of  international  ex- 
change in  vogue.  If  a  cotton  broker  in 
Savannah,  Georgia,  for  instance,  shipped 
a  thousand  bales  of  cotton  to  a  firm  in 
Manchester,  England,  the  firm  in  Man- 
chester would  authorize  the  Savannah 
broker  to  draw  a  bill  of  exchange  on  the 


Manchester  firm,  payable  at  some  London 
bank  at  three  or  six  months,  for  the  value 
of  the  cotton.  These  were  known  as  ac- 
ceptances. If  the  price  of  cotton  hap- 
pened to  be,  let  us  say,  ten  thousand 
pounds,  the  Savannah  broker  would  draw 
ten  bills  for  one  thousand  pounds  each. 
These  bills  would  be  drawn  in  fractional 
denominations  so  as  to  make  them  tne 
more  easily  negotiable. 

The  cotton  broker  would  give  the  bills 
to  a  money  broker  in  Savannah,  who 
would  sell  them  on  the  exchange.  The 
Georgia  Central  Railroad  about  the  same 
time  would  order,  let  us  say,  a  thousand 
tons  of  steel  rails  in  England.  To  oay  for 
these,  the  officials  of  that  road  would  order 
a  broker  to  buy  for  them  bills  on  London 
for  the  amount.  The  broker  would  pur- 
chase the  cotton  bills,  and  these  bills  the 
railroad  officials  would  mail  to  the  steel 
rail  manufacturers  in  England. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  ten  thousand 
pounds,  of  fifty  thousand  dollars,  in  gold 
coin  being  shipped  twice  across  the  ocean, 
the  ten  pieces  of  paper  would  cross  only 
once. 

These  acceptances,  drawn  on  some  bank 
or  firm  in  London,  would  be  placed  to  the 
credit  of  depositors  in  the  London  banks, 
and  when  due  would  be  presented  to  the 
drawees  for  payment.  Such  bills  were 
discounted  by  the  Bank  of  England  in 
huge  sums. 

For  the  purpose  of  familiarizing  the 
Bank  of  England  officials  with  the  osten- 
sible fact  that  he  was  engaged  in  large 
transactions,  "Warren"  bought  a  large 
number  of  genuine  acceptances,  presented 
them  at  the  Bank  of  England,  and  had 
them  deposited  to  his  credit. 

Before  depositing  these  genuine  bills  in 
the  bank,  clever  forgeries  were  made  from 
them,  the  dates  being  left  blank  until  such 
times  as  they  were  ready  to  be  used. 

The  writer  then  goes  on  to  tell  how  they 
tested  out  the  ability  of  the  bank  officials 
to  detect  a  forgery  by  purchasing  a  three- 
months  bill  on  London  for  six  thousand 
pounds  from  Rothschilds,  London,  and  by 
presenting  a  forgery  instead  of  the  orig- 
inal. The  forgery  was  accepted  without 
question.  The  big  "coup"  is  then  under- 
taken. 

Two  days  after  "Warren's"  departure, 
Noyes   (a  confederate)   went  to  the  Bank 
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Main  School 

354  Jarvis  St. 

Honor 
Matricu  lation, 
Art, 
Miisic 
TERM  OPENS 
September    14th 


Coverley  House 

372  Jarvis  St. 

Do^nestic 

Science 

Gymnastic 

Training 

Course 

Home 

Niirsinc/ 


Junior  School 

51  St.  Clair  Ave. 
West 

Boa  rding 

and  Day 

School 

Large 

Grounds 

Games 


MISS  KNOX.  Principal.  TORONTO 


Preparatory 
School 

278  Bloor  St.  West 

(Late  Westbourne) 

Preparatory  and 

Kindergarten 

for  Boys  and  Girls 

TERM  OPENS 
September  12th 
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PEERLESS  POULTRY  FENCE 

A  Roal  Fenoo-Mot  NvMno     , 

strongly  made  ami  closely  spaced— making  it  a  complete 
barrieragainst  large  animals  as  well  as  -small  [Kitiltry.  Topy 
and  bottom  wires  No.  9 — interiiiediates  No.  Vl  wire  -m^A^f 
by  the  Open  Hearth  process  which  time  and  other  tests  have! 
rprov«ntohe  tlia  b«i(.  Send  for  Mtktog.  Ask  a1>uu(  our  farm  slid  omatnentftl  I 
f^oiiiic.  AnenoioS  nearly  piErjwbero,  Aeenti  waote.l  in  unaflBi|i:nB.J  territory. ^ 

Tha  Banwell-Hoxia  Wire  Fence  Company,  Lfd., 
Wlniiipeir,  Man.,  llHtnilton,  Ont. 
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of  England  and  drew  out  all  the  money  to 
"Warren's"  credit  except  three  hundred 
pounds.  On  the  same  day  he  went  to  Bir- 
mingham and  mailed  lot  number  one  of 
the  bogus  bills  of  exchange.  They  went 
through  the  bank  without  question  and 
were  credited  to  "Warren's"  account. 

Noyes  returned  to  London,  went  to  Jay 
Cooke&Co.'s  office  and  bought  seventy-five 
thousand  dollars'  worth  of  United  States 
bearer  bonds,  giving  "Warren's"  cheque 
on  the  Bank  of  England  for  them.  On  the 
same  afternoon  he  returned  to  Birming- 
ham and  mailed  to  the  Bank  of  England 
another  letter  containing  fifteen  thousand 
pounds  in  forged  bills.  He  then  returned 
to  London  and  purchased  of  Jay  Cooke  & 
Co.  another  lot  of  bonds. 

These  operations  were  repeated,  the 
bogus  bills  sent  to  the  bank  steadily  in- 
creasing in  amount  and  value.  On  some 
days  the  mail  brought  to  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land letters  with  bills  amounting  to  twenty 
thousand  pounds,  or  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars.  Day  by  day,  and  week  by 
week,  the  bank  continued  to  pile  away  in 
its  vaults  the  worthless  collateral  of  "F. 
A.  Warren"  in  exchange  for  its  gold. 

As  Christmas  drew  near,  the  conspira- 
tors began  to  long  for  home.  Their 
friends  were  all  in  the  United  States. 
Hardly  a  soul  knew  them  in  London,  and 
there  were  none  with  whom  they  were  on 
terms  of  familiarity.  They  were  content 
with  the  five  million  dollars  which  they 
had  already  drawn  out  of  the  Bank  of 
England. 

The  last  batch  of  bills  had  been  placed 
in  the  mail.  That  day  Noyes  bought  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars'  worth 
of  United  States  bonds,  and  gave  "War- 
ren's" cheque  on  the  bank  for  them.  At 
three  o'clock  that  afternoon  the  conspira- 
tors sat  down  to  lunch  and  then  went  to 
the  apartments  of  McDonald,  the  forger 
of  the  party,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
their  illicit  paraphernalia.  IVIcDonald 
drew  the  sealed  box  containing  the  un- 
usued  spurious  bills  up  to  the  fire  and  be- 
gan throwing  them  in  one  by  one.  As  he 
came  to  some  beautifully  executed  speci- 
mens of  forgery,  he  was  tempted  to  with- 
hold them  from  the  fire,  and  threw  them 
on  the  floor  beside  his  chair.  He  finished 
the  task  of  burning  the  others,  and  took 
from  the  floor  those  he  had  thrown  there. 
He  looked  at  them  in  admiration  for  a 
moment,  and  then  crumbling  them  to- 
gether, raised  his  hand  to  cast  them  into 
the  fire. 

An  impulse  stayed  his  arm.  Fate  was 
hanging  out  a  red  signal,  but  they  were 
color-blind. 

"Boys,  these  are  perfect  works  of  art," 
he  said.  "It's  a  pity  to  destroy  them.  It 
IS  only  necessary  to  drop  them  into  the 
mail  to  coin  more  thousands." 

"Suppose  we  send  them  in,"  volunteered 
George  Bidwell. 

"All  right,"  echoed  the  others. 

There  were  in  the  lot  nineteen  bills  of 
exchange  for  twenty-six  thousand  pounds. 
A  date  had  been  left  off  one  of  them;  but 
they  failed  to  note  the  hiatus. 

The  three  men  went  to  Birmingham, 
mailed  the  letter  enclo.sing  the  bills  of  ex- 
change, and  then  laughed  over  their  suc- 
cess. The  next  morning  the  letter  arrived 
in  due  course  at  the  Bank  of  England.  The 
bills  were  discounted  and  the  amount 
placed  to  "Warren's"  credit.  This  left 
him  with  a  balance  of  two  hundred  and 
thirty  thou.sand  dollars. 

The  fatal  omission  of  the  date  was  made 
on  an  acceptance  of  Blydenstein  &  Co.,  a 
great  London  banking  firm.    The  discount 
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Ashbury  College 

ROCKCUFFE  PARK.        OTTAWA 


RESIDENT  SCHCM3L    FOR    BOYS 

Si>ecial  preparation  for  R    M.  C 
Write    for    illustrated    calendar 

Rev.  Geo.  P.  Woollcombe.  M.  A. 

HeaJmasltr 
Boys  received  from  age  of  nine  and  upward 


—  FOR  BOY^ 

cnrnntn    Upper  and  Lower  Schools   Canaba 

Careful  Oversight.       Thorough  Instruction. 

Large  Playing  Fields.     Excellent  Situation. 

REV.  D.  BRUCE  MACDONALD,  M.A.,LL.D., 

Calendar  sent  on  application.  Headmaster 


ST.  MARGARET'S  COLLEGE 

TORONTO 
A     RESIDENTIAL    AND    DAY    SCHOOL    FOR    GIRLS 

(Founded  by  the  late  Georire  Dickson,  M.A.  Former  Principal  of 
Upper  Canada  CoUcee,  and  Mrs.  Dickson.) 

ACADEMIC  COURSE,  from  Preparatory  to  University  Matriculation   and   First   Year 

Work. 
MUSIC,    ART,     DOMESTIC     SCIENCE,     PHYSICAL    EDUCATION  —  Cricket, 

Tennis,  Basket  Ball,  Hockey.  Svvimming  Bath. 

SCHOOL  REOPENS  SEPTEMBER  12TH,  1916 

Writr  for  prospectus 

MRS.  GEORGE  DICKSON.  President  MISS  J.  E.  MACDONALD,  B.A..  Principal 


College 


gigies^tminsiter 

l^oronto 
A  Residential  and  Day  School  for  Girls 

Situated  opposite  Queen's  Park,  Bloor  St.  W. 

Every   educational   facility  provided.      Pupils  pre- 
pared for  Honor  Matriculation. 

Music.  Art  and  Physical  Education. 

The  School,   by   an  unfailing  emphasis   upon    the   moral    as 

well  as  the  intellectual,  aims  at  the  development  of  a   true 

womanhood. 

SCHOOL    REOPENS    TUESDAY,    SEPTEMBER     12,    1916 

For  Calendar  apply — 
JOHN  A.  PATTERSON,  K.C.  MRS.  A.  R.  GREGORY, 

President  Principal 
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#len  iiator 

651  SPADINA  AVE..  TORONTO 

Residential    and    Day    School    for 

Girls 

PrincipaJ— MI'Sfl   ,T.    J.    STUART 
(nSuctei^or   to    Miss    VealaJ 
riiLssira]    Trit>as.    CambrulKf    University, 
i'^nglaml.      Large,    well-ventilated    house, 
pleasantly      sittiatc<l.      Highly      qiuilified 
staff   of   Canadian    and    European    toadi- 
I  r.s.      The    curriculum    shows    close    touch 
with     raodoni     thought     and     education, 
rreparation    for   matriculation    examina- 
tions.     Special    attention    given    to   indi- 
vidual   needs.     Outdoor   Games. 
New    PmejH-ctiis    from    Miss    Stuart, 
tirhool   reopen.s  8«T)temiber  Mth, 
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YOU  CAN  KNOW 


the  feeling  of  satis- 
faction and  pride 
that  comes  over  a 
person  when  his 
house  is  pointed  out 
as  being  one  of  the 
beauty  spots  of  the 
town,  by  utilizing 
the  artistic  possi- 
bilities of 

British 
Columbia 
Red  Cedar 
Shingles 

as  a  Roof  and  Wall 
material. 


British  Columbia  Red  Cedar  Shingles  offer  unlimited  scope  for 
your  architect's  ideuR  in  supplying  that  little  added  touch  which  marks 
your  home  as  being  different  from  the  ordinary  house. 

British  Columbia  Red  Cedar  Shingles  always  dependable — They 
are  Nature's  product,  and  anyone  can  tell  their  quality  at  a  glance. 

Btitish  Columbia  Red  Cedar  Shingles  do  not  rot,  rusl,  crack,  or 
blister.  They  are  proof  against  ram,  liail  and  wind,  sun  and  frost. 
They  will  wear  out  by  the  mechanical  action  of  the  weather  before  they 
will  decay.  Properly  laid,  they  will  last  forty  to  fifty  years;  in  many 
cases  they  have  lasted  longer.  A  shingle  roof  is  comparatively  noiseless 
during  a  rain  or  hail  storm ;  it  does  not  raitle  in  the  wind. 

British  Columbia  Red  Cedar  Shingles  are  practically  non-con- 
ductors of  heat  and  cold,  and  therefore  keep  a  building  warm  in  winter 
and  cool  in  summer.  They  have  a  pleasing,  natural  colour,  and  readily 
take  any  kind  of  .--tain  or  paint.  Nothing  can  compare  with  the  beauty 
of  shingles  in  bungalow  construction. 

British  Columbia  Red  Cedar  Shingles  make  the  cheapest  roof 
obtaniable,  considering  both  first  cost  and  length  of  service. 

The  following  i«  an  extract  from  an  unsolicited  letter,  written  April  18th, 
1916,  by  James  S.  Houston,  a  contractor  and  builder,  of  Atchison,  Kansas: 

"1  have  been  building  houses  in  Kansas  for  thirty-five  years  and  1  may  also 
add  that  the  best  shingles  I  ever  used  came  from  British  'Columbia  so  there  is 
no  doubt  about  their  wearing  qualities;  in  fact  they  wear  too  well  for  us  eon- 
tractors,  for  when  we  put  on  one  roof  we  never  get  to  put  on  another  in  the  same 
place;  they  never  seem  to  wear  out. 


'From  yours  respectfully. 


'JAMES  S.  HOUSTON. 


Ask  your  nearest  dealer  for  a 
copy  of  the  Booklet  on  Btilhh 
Columbia  Red  Cedar  Shinglts. 


BRITipCOLUMBIA 

.   I     REDCEbA'R      =     ■ 


For  full  information  on  Biitiah 
Columbia  Red  Cedar  Shingles 
and  other  forest  products, 
apply  to  British  Columbia 
Lumber  Commissioners,  Ex- 
celsior Life  Building,  Toronto, 
Ont.,  or  Dominion  Building, 
Regina,  Sask. 
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clerk  at  the  Bank  of  England  noticed  the 
omission  of  the  date  on  the  bill  but  thought 
it  a  clerical  error  on  the  part  of  the  book- 
keeper of  Blydenstein  &  Co.  He  made  no 
report  of  the  matter,  but  laid  the  bill  aside 
until  the  next  day.  The  next  morniner  he 
gave  it  to  the  bank  messenger,  telling  him 
when  he  went  his  regular  rounds  to  take 
the  bill  to  Blydenstein's  and  request  them 
to  correct  the  omission. 

That  day  the  confederates  purchased 
another  lot  of  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars in  United  States  bonds  from  Jay 
Cooke  &  Co.  The  following  morning  they 
drew  fifty  thousand  dollars  from  the  Bank 
of  England  in  cash.  A  few  moments  later 
they  were  sitting  round  a  table  in  a  re- 


staurant. They  intended  leaving  London 
within  a  few  hours.  One  of  them  re- 
marked that  they  had  still  a  balance  of 
seventy-five  thousand  dollars  to  "War- 
ren's" credit.     Noyes  spoke  up. 

"Boys,"  he  said,  "that  is  too  much 
money  to  leave  John  Bull.  Suppose  you 
make  out  a  cheque  for  five  thousand 
pounds.    I  will  run  over  and  get  the  cash." 

The  other  two  assented. 

While  they  were  sitting  and  plotting 
this  last  act  in  this  criminal  drama,  the 
bank  messenger  was  hurrying  past  the 
very  restaurant  where  they  sat,  carrying 
the  startling  news  that  the  two  thousand 
pound  bill  on  Blydenstein  &  Co.  was  a 
forgery. 


Goings  on  at  the  Cove 

Continued  from  page  11. 


that  my  wife  nor  no  okkipants  of  the 
house  ain't  got  no  night-gown!'  " 

THE  other  old  fishermen  en'oyed  this 
story. 

"You  was  sayin',  Skipper  Gibbons,  that 
you  once  heard  a  man  swear  wuss  than 
Jake.     Who  was  that?"  asked  Gideon. 

"It  was  old  Reuben  Sawyer  who  lived 
down  at  the  islant.    You  knew  old  Rube?" 

"I  rec'lect  him.  He  was  the  closest  man 
in  all  New  Engand." 

"Close!  He  was  closer'n  the  bark  on  a 
beech  tree.  He  used  to  make  his  brags 
that  no  one  could  git  to  wind'ard  of  him 
in  business.  Seems  'though  his  father  was 
some  kind  of  a  shippin'  agent  in  old  times, 
and  did  consid'ble  business  with  furrin' 
parts.  After  the  old  sir's  death.  Rube 
found  a  trunk  full  of  letters  from  persons 
in  Chiney,  Portugee,  Spain,  Rooshia,  and 
all  sorts  of  queer  places.  Rube  couldn't 
see  that  they  was  of  any  account,  but  he 
didn't  burn  'em,  and  the  trunk  was  lyin' 
out  in  his  barn  for  years.  One  day  Law- 
yer Putnam  wanted  to  go  to  the  islant  to 
see  Rube  about  leasin'  a  piece  of  land, 
and  the  lawyer  got  me  to  take  him  out  in 
my  boat.  The  lawyer  happened  to  ask 
Rube  what  was  in  the  old  trunk  and  Rube 
started  to  laff  fit  to  kill  hisself. 

"  'I'll  tell  you  a  pooty  fine  joke  about 
that,'  s'e.  'I  cal'late  I  got  ahead  of  young 
Charlie  Cooper  pooty  slick,'  s'e.  'In  spite 
of  all  his  schoolin',  the  boy  aint  more'n 
half  bright.  He  come  out  to  see  me  about 
a  boss,  but  we  didn't  come  to  no  bargain 
on  it.  Before  goin'  away  he  asked  'bout 
that  old  trunk  and  the  letters  in  it.  I  tol' 
him  to  go  through  'em.  He  done  so,  and 
said  the  letters  were  no  good  in  any  way, 
shape  or  manner.  But  the  darn  young 
fool  went  to  work  and  offered  me  face 
value  for  the  old  stamps  on  the  old  enve- 
lopes. For  instance,  he  'lowed  me  ten 
cents  for  a  sixpenny  Novy  Scoshy  stamp 
which  had  been  used,  and  five  cents  apiece 
for   a   lot  of   Chinee   and    Rooshian    and 

I  British  stamps  nigh  as  old  as  the  Milky 
Way.  I  cleaned  up  seven  dollars  and  fifty 
cents  on  that  business,'  said  Rube,  'and 
the  darn  young  fool  took  away  a  reg'lar 


bag  of  wuthluss  old  truck.  I  cal'late  the 
young  feller  is  mor'n  a  little  grain  weak 
in  his  headpiece.' 

"  'He  got  'em  all,  did  he?'  asked  Lawyer 
Putnam. 

"  'You  jest  bet  I  gave  'em  all  to  him  on 
these  terms.  I  gev  the  young  fool  all  the 
slack  line  he  wanted.' 

"When  Lawyer  Putnam  explained  to 
Rube  that  there  was  a  kind  of  craze  on 
for  old  stamps,  and  that  lots  of  persons 
would  pay  out  good  money  for  'em,  and 
that  young  Cooper  must  hev  got  away 
with  several  hunnerd  dollars  wuth  for 
seven  dollars  fifty,  you  should  see  old 
Rube's  face!  And  Gosh  A'mighty!  You 
should  hev  heerd  him  swear!  He  swore 
hard  enough  to  sink  the  islant.  I've  heerd 
-some  pooty  hefty,  hell-rippin'  swearin' 
durin'  sixty  years  on  board  ship,  but  takin' 
it  by  and  large  I  never  heerd  such  swear- 
in'  before.  The  ole  feller  tore  off  some 
of  the  mos'  scan'lous  words  that  ever  came 
from  a  man  that  drawed  breath.  He 
musta  used  every  nameable  swear  word 
known  to  this  very  day  of  the  world." 

AS  the  speaker  concluded,  a  tall  figure 
was  seen  approaching  the  bench. 

"Hullo,  Skipper  White,"  said  Gideon. 
"Yer  late  this  aft'noon.  Come  and  take 
my  seat.     What's  yer  bes'  news?" 

The  newcomer,  in  a  few  words,  told  his 
comrade  about  a  new  recreation  club 
which  had  been  started  by  some  good 
people  for  the  benefit  of  the  seafaring  men 
in  the  Port,  and  that  the  first  concert  to 
be  given  by  the  Club  would  take  place  the 
following  night. 

"Now,  boys,"  said  he,  "we  must  give 
this  idee  a  good  send-off.  There'll  be 
songs  and  recitations  and  music.  My 
gran'daughter  is  helpin'  to  fix  up  the  Hall 
now." 

"She's  grown  to  be  quite  a  smart  gal. 
I  saw  her  out  sailin'  in  your  little  sloop 
yesteddy,  and  ye  couldn't  have  handled  the 
boat  better  yourself,"  said  Joe  Gibbons. 

White's  face  beamed  with  pleasure  as 
he  replied: 

"Yes,  Barbara's  all  right.  She's  nearly 
seventeen.    It's  mazin'  how  she's  come  up. 
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It  only  seems  the  other  day  that  her 
father,  Joel,  left  in  the  'Glad  Tidings,'  and 
she  became  an  orphan." 

"How  was  that  ship  lost?"  asked  Gib- 
bons. 

"We  never  rightly  knew  the  pertik'lers, 
but  it  was  in  a  big  storm.  A  half  dozen 
sail  were  lost  from  the  Port,  and  poor 
Joel  and  his  crew  were  along  of  those  who 
joined  the  fleet  of  the  Never  Heerd  From, 
which  I  cal'Iate  is  a  big  fleet  on  this  coast. 
I  reck'lect  that  big  storm.  I  was  out  in 
the  'Alice  E.  M.'  and  we  made  this  Port 
jest  before  the  storm  began.  It  was  a 
reg'lar  twister  of  a  gale.  The  night  of 
that  storm,  when  I  was  lyin'  in  bed,  my 
bedroom  winder  kep'  rattlin'  in  good  shape 
and  there  was  such  a  livin'  gale  of  wind 
outside  that  I  couldn't  sleep.  All  to  once 
I  heerd  a  tappin'  at  the  winder,  jest  like 
this— one,  two,  three."  The  old  skipper 
here  tapped  with  his  pipe-bowl  the  arm 
of  the  bench-  "It  was  a  snappin'  cold 
night  but  I  lep'  out  of  bed,  and  opened  the 
winder  and  heerd  a  mournful  cry  in  the 
air,  and  the  cry  got  fainter  till  it  died 
away,  and  by  that  I  knew  that  poor  Joel 
was  a  goner." 

"There's  big  resks  at  sea  and  always 
will  be,"  said  one  of  the  sailors. 

"Yes,"  replied  White,  "but  if  I  had  my 
life  to  live  over  again  I  s'pose  I'd  follow 
the  sea  again.  There's  a  fair  livin'  in  it, 
if  you  don't  get  drowned,  and  I  cal'Iate 
the  resk  aint  any  greater'n  on  one  of 
these  railways.  There's  one  thing  about 
God's  ocean — men  can  spile  the  land  and 
cut  up  its  fields,  and  cut  down  its  trees, 
but  they  cant  hurt  the  sea — its  onspilable. 
And  for  sight-seein'  there's  nuthin'  on 
land  can  fetch  the  break  o'  day  or  a  sun- 
set at  sea.  I've  seen  sunsets  at  sea  that 
there  can't  be  the  beat  of  in  Parrydise. 
It  gave  me  a  feelin'  of  wonder  and  joy  to 
watch  'em.  But  I  can't  look  at  a  sunset, 
now,  without  feelin'  sad." 

"Well,"  said  Gibbons,  "I  was  very  fond 
of  the  sea  and  a  sailor's  life,  but  the  good 
old  days  have  gone  forever.  There's  no 
sailorin'  to-day.  Seamen  now  dont  know 
anything  about  sheets,  and  sails.  It's  now 
only  a  matter  of  deck-washin',  and  paint 
scrubbin'  and  gasolene  or  steam,"  added 
the  old  sailor,  scornfully.  "But,  speakin' 
of  the  concert,  I'm  mazin'  glad  to  hear  of 
it.  A  man  should  hev  a  chance  to  gratify 
his  s^peritool  longin's,  but  he  should  also 
hev  a  chance  to  gratify  his  longin's  for 
'musement.  Sailors  nach'ly  hev  overflow- 
in'  sperits  and  there  aint  any  scope  for 
such  sperits  to  overflow  at  a  prayer  meet- 
in'." 

"If  we  pull  together  these  concerts  can 
be  a  success,  but  we  must  get  our  women 
to  help  us,"  said  White.  "No  good  cause 
can  'ford  to  do  without  the  help  of  the 
women-folks,  Gideon  here  hates  women, 
but  he  knows  they're  necessary  to  help  a 
good  move." 

"I  don't  hate  women  as  sech,"  said 
Gideon,  "but  they're  queer  craf,  and  I'm 
'fraid  of  'em.  They're  like  the  vessels 
that  are  built  now-a-days,  you've  got  to 
try  'em  before  ye  can  know  how  they'll 
behave.  Pretty  topsides  and  smart  ap- 
pearin'  spars  aint  everything.  Ye  can't 
tell  what  a  vessel's  like  'cep'  by  sailin' 
her,  nor  what  a  woman's  like  'cep'  by  livin' 
with  her." 


"You've  got  a  bee  in  your  bonnet 
against  women,"  said  Skipper  White. 

"I's  not  one  bee  he's  got,  it's  a  hoi'  hive 
— a  reg'lar  a-vi-ary,"  declared  Eb.  Balcom. 
"It's  no  wonder  he  never  married." 

"  T'VE    nothin'    agin    them    if    they'll 

^  leave  me  alone,"  said  Gideon,  who 
had  been  disappointed  in  love,  and  was  a 
pessimist  of  that  gloomiest  type — a  form- 
er optimist.  "Woman  is  as  fickle  and  as 
freaky  as  the  sea  an'  jest  as  deep.  Ye 
can't  fathom  'em.  As  for  merryin',  I 
cal'Iate  the  old  chap  was  right  who  said 
that  in  the  merried  state  the  only  two 
days  of  happiness  was  the  fust  and  the 
last.  I  call  woman  the  devil's  bait;  Satan 
catches  so  many  souls  with  'em." 

"I  cal'Iate  you  ain't  been  able  to  git  any 
woman,"  said  Eb.  Balcom.  "But  you 
ought  to  try  hard.  It's  like  ketchin'  some 
fish.  They  don't  alius  feel  like  takin'  the 
bait,  but  must  be  humored.  Wait  and 
you'll  ketch  one — if  she's  near-sighted 
and  desprit,  or  filled  with  pity  so  deep 
that  it  can't  be  fathomed." 

"I've  had  lots  of  'em  squirmishin'  round 
after  me,"  declared  Gideon.  "I'm  afraid 
one  of  'em  '11  ketch  me  yit.  'Member  how 
Eva  Arabelly  Belcher  caught  a  man  at 
last?  She  used  to  be  round  the  Port,  up 
and  down,  every  day.  She  'minded  me  of 
Bob  Johnson's  tug-boat  runnin'  up  and 
down  the  harbour  with  it's  eye  out  for  an 
engagement.  'Venshually  she  sighted 
and  signalized  Tom  Slocum,  a  dretful  shy 
man  like  myself.  Seem's  though  he  did'nt 
warm  up  to  the  idee  of  marryin',  but 
soon's  ever  she  began  to  show  her  colors 
and  sot  her  cap  for  him  I  reckernized  that 
he  was  a  goner.  She  kept  hangin'  on  and 
hangin'  on,  and  did'nt  ease  a  grain,  and 
she  fairly  hove  herself  at  him,  and  so 
after  ten  years  chasin'  and  no  slack'nin 
down,  she  caught  him  one  winter.  He  was 
gittin'  old  and  was  sufferin'  from  a  kind  of 
gen'r'l  lowness,  and  I  cal'Iate  he  was  worn 
out  with  her  pullin'  and  haulin',  and  so 
she  got  a  holt  on  him,  good  and  hard.  I 
scursely  think  she  cared  for  him,  but  she 
was  hell-bent  an  havin'  'Missus'  on  her 
tombstone." 

After  some  additional  yarns  the  occu- 
pants of  the  bench  separated,  each  declar- 
ing his  intention  to  attend  the  first  concert 
to  be  given  by  the  new  club. 

'T~*HIS  concert  was  an  unqualified  suc- 
-*■  cess.  The  hall  was  crowded,  the  audi- 
ence being  made  up  of  residents  of  the 
Port,  sailors  from  various  ships,  and  fish- 
ermen, many  of  the  latter  being  residents 
of  near-by  coves. 

The  audience  was  very  generous  in  its 
reception  of  the  various  performers.  Even 
the  opening  number,  a  piano  solo,  by  the 
daughter  of  a  Port  clergyman,  though 
executed  in  the  coldly  mechanical  style 
of  the  average  amateur,  was  heartily 
applauded.  One  of  the  sailors,  possessing 
a  really  fine  voice,  led  in  singing  several 
sea  chanties,  in  which  every  sailor  in  the 
audience  joined.  This  was  the  hit  of  the 
evening.  It  was  really  impressive  to  note 
the  heartiness  with  which  the  sailors  all 
sang: 

I'm  bound  away,  this  very  day. 
Way  you,  Rio, 
Away  you,  Rio, 


Then  fare  ye  well 

My  bonnie  fair  belle, 

I  am  bound  for  the  Rio  Grande 

Ri-o,  Rio, 

I  am  bound  for  the  Rio  Grande. 
The  sailors  and  fishermen  then  adjourn- 
ed to  the  basement  of  the  hall  where  coffee 
and  cake  and  other  light  refreshments 
were  served,  and  smoking  materials  were 
provided. 

'T'HE  weekly  entertainments  continued 
*■  throughout  the  season,  but  as  sum- 
mer advanced  the  attendance  fell  off.  This 
was  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  a  certain 
percentage  of  persons  who  manifest  an 
interest  in  the  launching  of  a  reform 
movement  because  of  its  novelty  invari- 
ably let  their  interest  afterwards  die  out. 
The  Club  also  gradually  lost  the  sup- 
port of  two  classes  of  philanthropists,  the 
class  which  is  willing  to  help  if  no  per- 
sonal inconvenience  is  involved,  and  the 
other  class  which  instead  of  entertaining 
beneficiaries  want  to  be  entertained  by 
them. 

But  the  most  potent  cause  for  the  sub- 
sequent failure  of  the  Club  was  the  with- 
drawal of  permission  to  smoke  in  the 
basement  of  the  Hall.  A  rule  had  been 
adopted  by  the  managers  which  prohibited 
smoking  in  any  part  of  the  building — the 
majority  of  the  supporters  of  the  club 
considering  that  by  permitting  smoking 
they  were  conniving  at  a  wasteful,  if  not 
pernicious,  habit. 

The  announcement  of  the  withdrawal 
of  this  permission  was  received  with  con- 
siderable indignation  by  some  of  the  old 
sailors  at  the  Port,  and  was  the  subject 
of  spirited  discussion  at  one  of  the  sit- 
tings on  the  bench  on  the  Hill.  All  the 
regular  occupants  were  present  except 
Captain  White. 

"Smokin'  has  a  soothin'  and  moral  in- 
fluence on  me.  It  takes  away  all  my  ill- 
feelin's  and  makes  me  feel  Christian-like. 
When  I  am  havin'  a  good  smoke  I  can 
forgive  all  my  enemies,"  said  Joe  Gib- 
bons. "And  smokin'  can't  be  bad  for  the 
health,"  he  continued,  "because  here  are  a 
lot  of  old  chaps  settin'  here  hale  and 
hearty,  and  we've  been  smokers  all  our 
lives,  and  most  of  us  is  octogenu-arians. 
Smokin'  aint  a  luxury  with  sailors — it's 
a  necessity." 

"I  only  gev  up  smokin'  las'  year,  when 
I  took  up  the  undertakin'  business,"  said 
Peleg  Dow,  a  recent  addition  to  the  occu- 
pants of  the  bench  on  the  Hill.  "I  found 
that  some  of  my  customers  objected  to  the 
smell  of  tobacco  and  so  for  perfessional 
reasons  I  don't  use  tobacco." 

MR.  DOW,  owing  to  an  injury  to  his 
foot,  had  abandoned  the  life  of  a 
sailor,  and  worked  at  odd  jobs  as  a  car- 
penter, and  also  attended  to  undertaker's 
work  for  the  poorer  classes  who  lived  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  settlement.  He  was 
a  short,  stout  man,  with  a  very  solemn 
countenance,  broad  shoulders,  a  massive 
head,  bald  on  top,  but  with  irregular 
bunches  of  brown  hair  clinging  to  it,  like 
sea-weed  on  a  rock. 

"People  here  are  very  fussy  about  an 
undertaker's  habits,"  he  continued,  "and 
I  can't  afford  to  lose  any  customers,  a9 
there's  very  little  money  in  undertaking 
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WON  FIRST -SECOND -THIRD -FOURTH 


Prizes  in  the  Ottawa  Free  Press 
Reliability  Tour  Contest 

OTTAWA  VALLEY  AMAZED  BY  THIS  WONDERFUL  PERFORMANCE 


Nothing;  that  lia:^  e\ev  hai>peiied  during  our  eiglit 
years'  cnnnection  witli  the  Motor  industry,  so  tlior- 
ouohly  and  completely  demonstrates  McLaughlin 
"Valve-in-Head"  superiority  as  the  recent  phenom- 
enal record  established  by  Mr.  G.  B.  McKay,  of 
Ottawa,  in  his  o5  horse  power  8ix  CvHnder 
"McLaughlin.' 

Time  and  again  we  have  made  a«:sertions  concern- 
ing the  merits  of  the  "McLaughlin"  product  which, 
applied  to  any  other  motor  car  made,  would  amount 
to  the  wildest  extravagance,  but  which,  in  view  of  this 
actual  "McLaughlin"  accomplishment,  prove  once 
more,  and  more  conclusively  than  ever,  that  every 
statement  we  have  made  about  the  "McLauehlin" 
was  exactly  and  precisely  true.  It  proves  that  in  no 
single  assertion  did  we  resort  to  exaggeration,  but 
that,  on  the  contrary,  we  understated  the  facts  about 
this  wonderful  car. 

Xow  let's  see  just  what  this  "McLaughlin"  did!  The 
Tour  from  Ottawa  to  Gouverneur,  N.Y.,  by  way  of  Prescott 
and  Ogdensburg,  a  distance  of  140  miles,  was  open  to  all 
motorists  running  their  own  ears, 

The  start  was  made  during  a  downpour  of  rain  and  for 
the  first  sixty  miles  the  cars  ploughed  through  veritable  seas 
of  mud,  up  greasy  hills,  down  treacherous  valleys  and  over 
roads  that  were  simply  indescribable. 


There  were  stringent  rules  laid  down  by  the  officials, 
and  contestants  were  penalized  for  inefficient  driving,  break- 
ages and  mishaps.  Professional  drivers  were  barred.  Yet 
in  spite  of  these  conditions,  Mr.  G.  B.  McKay,  in  his 
"McLaughlin,"  won  the  tour,  making  a  perfect  score  of 
1,000  points.  Three  other  "McLaughlin"  owners  won  second, 
third  and  fourth  ]>rizes  with  scores  almost  perfect. 

THE  FIRST  FOUK  PEIZE  WINNERS  IN  THE 

CONTEST  WERE: 

1st  Prize— G.  B.  McKay  (McLaughlin  Model  C  55) , 

scored  1,000  points. 
2nd  Prize — E.  E.  Code   (McLaughlin  Model  B  37). 

scored  998  points. 
3rd  Prize — F.    Wilson    (McLaughlin   Model   D   60), 

scored  996  points.  f'' 

4th  Prize — Dr.  E.  E.  Pallister   (McLaughlin  Model 

D  45),  scored  995  points 

An  intercnthifl  point   north   nntint)  is  the  fact  that  the 
ninmnii  Car  made  the  tour  orer  these  muddii  and  rough 
roads    irifh    a   gasoline   consumpti-on,   averaging   17   miles 
to    the    gallon.     .Vo    other   hut    a    McLaughlin    "Vnlre-in- 
Head"  Motor  could  make  such  a  shoiring—a  six-cnlinder, 
5")  horse-power  car.  orer  muddy  roads  and  making  17  miles 
per  gallon  of  gasoline. 
In   such   feats   as  this   there    is   proof   positive   that    tho 
"McLaughlin"  is  all  and  more  than  we  have  ever  contended 
for  it.     Here  is  proof  of  the  power  of  the  famous  "Valve-in- 
Head"  Motor  with  which  all  "McLaughlins"  are  equipped, 
and   proof   of   the   sturdy  and   enduring  value   in   the-dj'op- 
forged  steel  with  which  the  "McLaughlin"  is  strengthened 
against  the  stress  and  shocks  of  every-day  use. 


Power!  Valve-in-head!  McLaughlin! 


Free  Booklet,  with  full  report  of  tour,  mailed  on  request 

THE  MCLAUGHLIN  MOTOR  (M  CQ 
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Workers  will 
Feel  Better 


during  the  sweltering  Summer  days 
when  they  have  free  access  to  a 
drink  of  pure,  sparkling,  bubbling 
water. 

Water  is  nature's  own  drink;  when 
it  is  pure  no  drink  can  equal  it. 

A  PERFECTION 
COOLER 

gives  you  a  simple,  inexpensive  sys- 
tem for  keeping  water  cool  and  pure. 
With  the  "Per- 
fection" the  wa- 
-ter  is  kept  cool 
to  the  last  drop; 
no  Ice  touches 
the  drinking — a 
feature  not 
found  in  any 
other  cooler. 
In  the  office  or 
factory  a  Perfec- 
tion will  help  to 
keep  employees 
efficient.  In  the 
home  it  will 
safeguard  the 
family  against 
prevalent  sum- 
mer ills  —  an 
economy  where- 
ever   used. 

^Vrite  for  free 
Kcientiflc  treatise 
on  water  and 
auk  about  the 
Perfection 
Cooler. 

Write  today 


The 
Perfection 
Cooler  Co. 

LIMITED 

21    Alica 
Straat 

TORONTO 

CAN. 


OUTING  SHIRTS 

Ma<le  in  the  best  styles;  workman 
ship  and  fabric  are  unconditionalh 
gnarantee<i.  All  shirts  bearing  thp 
"Deacon"  label  give  the  wearer 
comfort,    fit    and    satLsfactory    wear 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Deacon  Shirts;    wrue 
us   direct  if  he  cannot    supply. 


Th« 


Deacon   Shirt  Co.,   Limited 

BellTillr,  Onlano 


in  this  Port,"  he  said,  rather  resentfully. 
"Sometimes  a  whole  fortnight  passes 
without  my  berryin'  a  livin'  soul.  If  the 
work  don't  increase  I'll  be  away  astern 
and  to  loo'ard  finanshully." 

"I  cal'late  you  got  plenty  things  to 
worry  you  in  that  bisiness,"  said  Eb.  Bal- 
com,  sympathetically. 

"The  worst  trouble  in  the  perfession  is 
in  gettin'  a  sootibul  assistant,"  explained 
Mr.  Dow,  gloomily.  "I've  got  a  young 
feller  helpin'  me  now  who  has  some  good 
p'ints,  but  he's  provokin'  because  he's  so 
ongodly  cheerful  in  his  looks.  Las'  win- 
ter I  had  a  young  man  who  was  a  perfect 
fit  for  the  job.  He  warn't  over  and  above 
bright,  but  he  was  a  thin-faced,  watery- 
eyed,  serious  lad.  Howsomever  he  got  a 
cold  from  keepin'  his  hat  off  at  burial  ser- 
vices and  died  las'  spring.  I'd  like  to  have 
pers'nally  conducted  funerals,  but  my 
lameness  hinders  me  consid'ble.  The  chap 
I  hev  now,  Dan  Daly,  is  too  eheery-Iookin'. 
In  our  perfession  we  must  respec'  the  feel- 
ins'  of  the  be-reefed  famblies  employin' 
us,  but  Dan  looks  so  cheerful  and  con- 
tented that  it  seems  downright  indecent 
to  send  him  to  a  house  of  mournin'.  He 
don't  understan'  that  mourners  must  be 
given  a  little  leeway  in  their  grief.  Mrs. 
Nickerson,  who  lost  her  husband  las' 
month,  complained  to  me  that  young  Dan 
came  rushin'  into  the  room  where  the 
body  was  and  intru'pted  her  as  she  was 
tellin'  a  neighbor  about  her  husband's 
las'  words,  and  says,  in  one  breath — 'I'm 
sorry-fer-yer-trouble-ma'am,  how  -  long  - 
might-he-be,'  and  pulled  a  tape-measure 
from  his  pocket  and  perceeded  to  measure 
the  body,  lookin'  all  the  time  as  cheerful 
as  a  tailor  measurin'  a  rich  man  for  a  suit 
of  clothes." 

"I'm  sorry  the  business  is  poorly,"  said 
Joe  Gibbons.  "Ain't  there  no  fun'rul  in 
sight?" 

"Well,"  replied  the  undertaker,  "old 
Cap'n  Nickerson  is  dying.  He's  took  a  turn 
for  the  wuss  to-day,  but  he's  anxious  to 
hoi'  out  till  Friday.  He's  willin'  to  die 
on  Friday,  but  he's  sot  his  mind  on  holdin' 
out  till  then,  and  he's  a  pooty  stubborn 
man.  His  women-folk  want  a  big  fun'rul 
and  he  wants  to  please  'em,  and  if  he  dies 
on  Friday  the  fun'rul  could  be  on  Sunday 
and  a  big  lot  of  people  would  come  from 
the  Coves  and  from  down  the  Bay.  I  cal'- 
late he'll  stem  the  tide  till  Friday,  so's 
he  can  get  a  fuss-class  send  off  on  Sunday. 
The  old  cap'n  had  a  row  with  the  parson 
of  the  Union  Church  some  time  ago  and 
all  his  relations  and  quite  a  raft  of  his 
friends  has  left  the  Church  so  I  don't 
know  who'll  'fishiate." 

"The  old  Cap'n  wus  always  driftin' 
round  from  one  church  to  another,"  said 
Gibbons.  "His  anchor  could  not  take  hold 
anywhere,  and  he  was  always  collidin' 
with  other  craft.  He  was  jest  as  dis- 
turbin'  as  that  gol-darned  thing  we  all 
have — I  jest  fergit  its  name — you  know 
the  name  of  that  thing.  Cap'n  Bent,  which 
the  doctors  are  always  removin'  from 
peoole?" 

"Money?"  suggested  Bent. 
"No.  I  mean  something  in  your  in- 
sides,  that  the  doctors  operate  on.  Oh, 
yes,  it's  called  the  Pendix.  Some  folks  in 
the  church  is  like  the  Pendix  in  the  human 
body — they're  only  there  to  make  trouble." 


AT  this  moment  a  woman  was  observed 
rapidly  approaching  the  group  on  the 
bench. 

"Why,  that's  your  wife,  Cap'n  Gibbons," 
said  Balcom,  as  a  stubby  little,  black-hair- 
ed, woman  came  nearer  the  bench. 

Noticing  that  her  face  wore  a  very  seri- 
ous expression  her  husband  called  out, 
inquiringly: 

"No  bad  news,  Nora?" 
"None  d'reckly  for  us,"  she  replied. 
"Barbara  White  ran  away  las'  night  with 
that  young  Webb  who  owns  the  big  yacht. 
It's  the  mos'  scan'lous  things  ever  hap- 
pened in  the  Port.  Young  Webb's  mother 
will  never  get  over  it." 

Some  of  the  men  were  evidently  aston- 
ished at  the  news. 

"Well,  I  aint  surprised,"  said  Balcom. 
"When  I  seen  that  rich  young  city  swell 
gettin'  alongside  Barbara  White  I  sez  to 
myself,  'There's  trouble  comin'  there,  jest 
as  sure  as  mare's  tales  in  a  clear  sky 
means  rain's  comin'.  Weak  little  craft 
like  Barbara  aint  got  enough  ballast  and 
are  easily  capsizable.  They  get  their 
steerin'  gear  twisted  by  things  that  are 
wrote  in  books  and  for  the  stage.  Still 
it'll  be  a  good  match  for  her — as  fur  as 
money  goes." 

"Talkin'  about  the  weather,"  said  one 
old  sailor  who  had  been  scanning  the  sky, 
"I  hope  that  Cap'n  Nickerson  will  have  a 
fine  day  for  his  fun'rul,  but  there's  a 
change  comin'.  These  small,  round  white 
clouds  up  thar,  like  the  markin's  on  a 
mack'rel,  means  wind.  I  feel  in  my  bones 
that  a  storm's  comin'.  Ever  since  my  back 
got  hurted  in  the  'Cassie  A,'  I've  got  the 
best  brom'ter  in  my  back  to  tell  me  when 
bad  weather's,  comin'." 

"The  rheumatism  in  my  legs  crob'rates 
your  forecastin',"  said  another  sailor. 
"I've  got  all  the  p'ints  of  the  compass  in 
my  j'ints  ever  since  I  got  rheumatism." 

All  the  old  sailors  seemed  inclined  to 
think  that  a  spell  of  bad  weather  was 
coming.  "But,"  said  Gibbons,  as  they  were 
separating,  "I'll  wait  until  I  see  the  night- 
sky  before  I  do  my  forecastin'.  Old  Cap'n 
Pym  could  do  fine  forecastin'  by  lookin'  at 
a  piece  of  dry  sea- weed,  but  when  I'm 
forecastin'  I  want  to  see  the  sky.  When 
I  was  at  sea  and  saw  the  sky  in  day-time 
with  clouds  like  a  set  of  lines,  and  streaky- 
like,  I  knew  a  storm  was  comin'  and  it 
was  time  to  stand  by  and  lower  my  top- 
sails. When  I'm  forecastin'  rain  I  want 
to  see  the  night-sky  and  if  I  then  see  a 
kind  of  a  mist  form  over  the  sky  till  I 
can't  see  the  smaller  stars,  and  the  bigger 
ones  seem  clusterin'-like  together,  I  ex- 
pect rain.     The  old  sayin'  is — 

"When  the  stars  begin  to  huddle 
The  earth'll  soon  become  a  puddle." 

The  old  sailors  walked  slowly  down  the 
hill,  and  as  Peleg  Dow  hobbled  cautiously 
behind  the  others  he  said  to  himself,  "Talk 
about  Boston  as  a  great  port  for  things 
goin'  on !  Boston  ain't  in  it  with  tliis  old 
Cove.  There's  surely  somethin'  doin'  here. 
What  with  the  bustin'  up  of  the  Sailor's 
Club,  and  old  Cap'n  Nickerson  dyin',  and 
a  row  in  the  Church,  and  Barbara  White 
runnin'  away,  there's  lots  of  goin's  on 
here.  Boston  now  ain't  got  anything  on 
this  old  Cove  for  goin's  on!" 
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Anatomy  of   Love 

Continued  from  page  24. 

whom  with  intent  and  malice  afore- 
thought he  suddenly  presented  himself, 
clasped  her  hands  with  open  and  unmis- 
takable delight. 

."And  isn't  it  funny,"  she  said,  tucking 
away  a  letter  she  had  been  reading,  in 
one  end  of  the  toast-rack,  "Anne  says  she 
has  just  given  up  wearing  mourning  her- 
self!" 

The  young  Professor  tried  to  imagine 
Anne  in  anj-thing  but  black.  It  was  as 
hard  as  trying  to  imagine  Sybil  in  any- 
thing but  pink  and  white  and  blue.  Then 
he  felt  the  large  white  pearl  buttons  on 
his  coat  of  cricketer's-flannel  and  adjusted 
his  gaily-tinted  tie.  After  all,  there  tvas 
something  rejuvenating  in  this  marching 
with  the  young. 

"And  Anne  will  be  here  in  two  days 
more!"  said  Sybil,  thoughtfully,  across 
the  coffee  cups. 

Five  days  had  already  slipped  past,  and 
,  Macraven  demanded  of  an  unanswering 
heaven  and  earth  just  where  they  had  gone 
One  morning,  he  knew,  they  had  walked 
to  the  woods,  for  the  verandah-box  ferns. 
In  the  afternoon  they  had  gathered  wild 
strawberries  along  the  river  bank.  Twice 
they  had  gone  fishing,  and  caught  nothing 
more  than  a  pickerel  and  two  shiners. 
Another  whole  afternoon  had  been  taken 
up  with  helping  her  distil  her  home-made 
apple-blossom  perfumery.  The  day  be- 
fore he  had  helped  her  lay  out  her  garden. 

It  was  a  prim  and  old-fashioned  little 
garden  with  a  sun-dial  in  the  centre  and 
a  birds'  house,  where  nested  noisy  star- 
lings and  swifts,  at  one  end,  and  a  grape- 
arbor  at  the  other  end.  Circling  these 
were  Persian  lilacs  and  flowering  almonds, 
alternating,  at  stiffly  regular  intervals, 
with  a  tangled  background  of  syringa  run 
wild.  Along  the  inner  narrow  walks  were 
little  fairy-like  forests  of  fox-glove,  and 
tall  Canterbury  Belles,  with  straw-colored 
flower-de-luce  and  thick-growing  peonies 
and  dog-roses  and  bleeding-hearts,  all 
sadly  neglected  and  unweeded — for  here 
Terence  knew  better  than  to  intrude.  But 
it  was  the  poppy  and  pansy  bed  that  most 
appealed  to  Sybil.  "I  always  call  them 
Kiss-Me-Quicks,"  she  had  said,  leaning 
over  the  rows  of  velvety  color.  "And 
father  once  told  me  they  were  called 
'Jump-Up-And-Kiss-Mes'  as  early  as 
Spencer!" 

'"pHERE  had  too  been  one  long  day 
•*-.  of  steady  rain,  through  which  the 
young  Professor  had  read  in  the  silent 
old  crimson-curtained  library.  He  had 
almost  welcomed  that  day  indoors,  but 
after  half  an  hour  with  her  book  Sybil 
had  called  it  stupid,  and  declared  that 
reading  made  her  sleepy.  Then  she  had 
yawned  and  gone  to  the  window,  and 
yawned  again,  and  turned  still  again  to- 
wards the  man  reading  in  the  faded  arm- 
chair. And  the  young  Professor  had  been 
so  deep  in  his  volume  that  she  had  left 
him  there  alone,  for  an  hour  or  more, 
before  he  had  discovered  the  fact.  After 
all  she  was  so  young  and  light  and  capri- 
cious! He  could  not  expect  her  to  be  like 
— well,  like  Anne,  for  instance.    He  would 


HOW  MUCH  OF  YOUR  INCOME 
DO  YOU  SPEND  ON  SHOES  P 


"NUGGET"shoe  Polish 

will  lengthen  the  \\ie  of  your  shoes.  It  makes  them 
waterproof  and  keeps  the  leather  soft.  Ask  any 
"NUGGET"  users  if  they  would  use  any  other  polish. 
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"If  John  had 
to  do  the  washing" 

What  would  he  do  ? 

"Vl/'OULD  he  spend  the  whole  day  bending 
'  *  over  a  hot,  steamy  w^ashtub  ?  No.  He  would 
employ  the  same  time  and  labor  saving  methods 
that  he  has  adopted  in  his  own  work.  Up-to-date 
methods  that  not  only  make  washing  easy,  but  do 
it  better  and  in  less  than  half  the  time. 

This  interesting  booklet  tells  just  what  John  would  do 
if  he  did  the  washing,  and  why  he  would  use  a 
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COMFORT ! 


Enjoy    Foot    Comfort    and    Ease 

During    the    Sweltering    Heat    of 

Swmmer  Days. 

Foot  eonifort  is  essential  to  health. 
The  Professor  Shoe  keeps  the  feet  cool, 
sweet    and    comfortable.      It    is    a    fine, 
light,  cushioned  shoe  with  a  centre  sole 
of  asbestos,  which  keeps  your  feet  free 
from   the   discomforts   of   summer  heat. 
Careful  experiment  and  long  experience 
have  enabled  us  to  give  you  the  per- 
fection    contained     in     the     "Pro- 
fessor"    Shoe.      Made     in     Canada. 
Being     built     upon     scientific     prin- 
I  ciples  and  having  medicated  insoles, 
they    give    the    maximum    of    wear, 
comfort  and  foot  health. 

Can  be  had  in  all  sizes  in  correct  styles.    Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  the  Professor  Shoe. 

THE  TEBBUTT  SHOE  &  LEATHER  COMPANY,  Limited 
THREE  RIVERS        -        QUEBEC 
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For    your    W/iiYe   Shoes 

"QUICK  WHITE"  (ill  liquid  form  with  sponge),  nuickly 
'leans  and  whitens  dirty  canvas  .stiues.  lOe  iuul  S.^jr. 
\I,BO"  cleans  and  whitens  Buck.  Xnhufli.  Suede  :uiil 
'"anvas.  In  round,  white  cakes,  i>acked  in  metal 
lM)xes  witli  sponge.  10c.  In  handsome,  large  aluuiui- 
num  boxes  with  sponge,  86c. 

•i;iLT  EI>GE,"  Ladies'  and  Children's  Black,  self-shin- 
ing dressing,  25c. 

■KLITE"   I  oniliinatioii   for   gentlemen's   black    shoes,   in 
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have  been  able  to  talk  things  over  with 
Anne,  point  by  point,  and  he  especially 
wanted  to  thresh  out  this  new  question 
of  ant-egg  incubation  and  communal  re- 
sponsibility in  the  neo-larval  age.  Anne 
had  the  knack  of  giving  him  ideas.  She 
had  even  helped  him  color  honey  with 
turmeric  and  cochineal,  in  his  study  of  the 
instinctive  rejection  of  innutrients.  But 
Anne,  of  course,  was  solid  prose.  She 
did  not  fit  in  with  a  holiday  mood.  She 
did  not  throb  and  pulse  with  the  light 
metre  of  poetry,  as  did  Sybil. 

For,  on  the  next  day,  when  all  the  world 
seemed  washed  as  clean  and  fresh  as  a 
wide  garden,  Sybil  had  waded  at  his  side 
through  the  tangled  clover-blossoms  and 
recited  to  him  the  poem  she  had  written 
up  in  her  room.  It  was  called  "Rain,"  and 
the  young  Professor  was  compelled  to  ad- 
mit that  it  was  a  beautiful  poem.  He  had, 
in  fact,  copied  it  down  in  his  note-book, 
line  for  line,  though  when  he  read  it  over 
that  night,  before  going  to  bed,  it  seemed 
to  miss  something  of  the  charm  and 
magic  which  it  held  when  it  first  fell  from 
Sybil's  dreamily  chanting  young  lips. 

And  to-day,  he  had  remembered,  as  he 
rubbed  his  eyes  and  caught  a  glimpse  of 
the  first  morning  sunlight  through  the 
window-shutters,  he  was  to  gather  pond- 
lilies  with  Sybil. 

To  gather  pond-lilies!  And  far  off  in 
the  world  vast  issues  were  impending,  and 
great  problems  were  solving,  and  feverish 
hands  were  clutching  at  some  newer  torch 
of  truth,  while  he  would  be  paddling  about 
in  a  green  row-boat  looking  for  a  Castalia 
odorata  or  two!  He  smiled  a  little,  at  the 
Arcadian  simplicity  of  the  thought.  Yet 
why  should  gathering  pond-lilies  not  be  as 
important  as  the  building  of  empires  or 
the  elucidation  of  a  new  element !  He  was 
not  so  narrow  and  musty  as  he  had  been, 
he  told  himself,  and  open  air  and  exercise 
and  freedom  from  worry,  and  light  and 
engaging  company — were  these  not  all 
excellent  stimuli?  Even  Herbert  Spencer, 
in  his  recreative  hours  of  hill-climbing 
and  fishing,  had  confessed  to  that.  And 
he  wondered  if  Spencer,  in  all  his  career, 
had  ever  met  and  known  a  Sybil. 

The  young  Professor  felt  that  he  was 
drifting  softly  along  to  the  sound  of  hid- 
den music,  before  the  balmiest  of  summer 
breezes.  How  long  is  could  last  he  dare 
not  think — ^but  it  was  delicious  while  it 
did  last.  And  he  listened  for  Sybil,  on  the 
front  lawn,  whistling  for  the  dogs. 

TT  was  a  warm  and  brooding  day  of  early 
-'•  summer.  The  sky  was  a  high-arched 
dome  of  pulsating  turquoise,  fading  first 
into  cyan  blue  and  then  into  the  color  of 
a  robin-egg  at  the  horizon.  The  trees 
were  full-leaved  and  motionless.  The 
abandoned  note  had  gone  out  of  the  sing- 
ing of  the  field  birds.  The  period  of 
courtship  was  gliding  into  the  period  of 
consummation.  The  blossom  was  matur- 
ing into  the  young  fruit;  the  mother  wing 
was  fluttering  about  the  crowded  nest.  A 
touch  of  maturity  after  adolescence,  a 
feeling  in  all  nature  for  the  more  sober 
prose  after  the  wilder  vernal  poetry, 
seemed  to  fill  the  warming  earth. 

A  vague  sense  of  something  impending 
and  climatic  took  possession  of  the  young 
Professor  of  Anthropology  as  he  walked 
side  by  side  with  the  silent  and  brooding 
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Sybil,  down  through  the  orchard  and  the 
second  meadow  to  the  river  where  the 
boat  was  moored.  It  was  nature  asking 
no  longer  mere  dream  and  rhapsody  but 
demanding  achievement  and  surrender. 
And  it  tended,  in  some  way,  to  make  the 
young  scholar  rather  silent,  and  secjetly 
uncomfortable.  He  felt  it  both  a  solace 
and  a  source  of  confidence  to  remember 
that  his  esoteric  knowledge  of  that  veiled 
drama  of  life  would  always  show  him 
whither  his  pathway  led.  His  knowledge 
of  psychology,  he  prided  himself,  would 
always  lay  bare  to  his  own  eyes  both  the 
nature  and  the  trend  of  his  own  emotions. 

"What  makes  you  so  solemn  looking?" 
demanded  Sybil. 

Her  companion  coughed  in  his  throat; 
it  was  his  lecture  platform  trick  when 
mentally  groping  for  some  eluding  phrase 
or  word.  It  would  be  difficult,  he  felt,  to 
make  his  indeterminate  ideation  clear  to 
her. 

"I  was  thinking  how  lovely  you  look  in 
that  white  muslin  dress,"  he  equivocated, 
airily.  He  felt  that  he  had  achieved  a 
highly  creditable  stroke,  for  he  was  de- 
livered of  the  open  compliment  without 
even  a  blush. 

But  his  triumph  was  short-lived. 

"That  sounds  mushy,  and  just  like 
Dickie!"  declared  Sybil,  with  a  little  lip- 
curl  of  disdain,  resenting  some  tacit  note 
of  condescension  in  his  tone.  "And  be- 
sides, it's  not  muslin,  it's  dimity." 

"And  who  is  Dickie?"  demanded  her 
companion,  raising  his  voice  a  little  mock- 
ingly on  the  last  diminutive,  feeling  some- 
thing familiar  in  the  sound  of  the  name. 

It  had  never  entered  his  head  that  other 
men  could  be  so  hopelessly  bold  as  to  say 
such  things  to  her.  He  felt  that  he  would 
strongly  dislike  this  young  gentleman  of 
the  diminutive  name.  So  he  was  as 
solemn  as  ever  while  he  repeated  the  ques- 
tion. 

"Oh,  you'll  find  out!"  temporized  Sybil. 
She  walked  on  with  knitted  brows  for  a 
few  moments;  then  she  stopped  and  placed 
her  hand  on  the  other's  arm. 

"You  won't  mind  if  I  tell  you  some- 
thing," she  began,  hesitatingly.  "It's — 
it's  something  you  must  always  keep  a 
secret." 

The  young  Professor  promised;  and 
waited  expectantly. 

"Dickie  is  Richard — Richard  Ford  Se- 
well!  I've  coaxed  Anne  to  bring  him  up 
with  her  for  a  couple  of  weeks.  It's  so 
pokey,  you  know!" 

Richard  Ford  Sewell,  the  philanderer, 
the  idler,  the  drone  of  Amboro! 

"Anne  thought  it  would  be  nice,"  mur- 
mured the  humble  Sybil. 

"But  why?"  demanded  the  other. 

"Why,  for  company!" 

"But  company  for  whom — for  Anne,  do 
you  mean?"  He  hated  mysteries,  and  he 
was  beginning  to  get  impatient  over  it  all. 

C  YBIL  swallowed  hard,  as  though 
•^  struggling  to  keep  back  some  untimely 
flood  either  of  tears  or  laughter,  he  could 
not  tell  w'nich. 

"Yes,  for  Anne!"  she  answered. 

"Oh,"  he  said,  with  a  look  of  relief.  It 
was  his  turn  to  walk  on  with  knitted 
brows.  He  was  recalling  numerous  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  Master  Richard  Ford 
Sewell  of  Amboro. 
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"But  look  here,"  he  broke  out  suddenly. 
"I  don't  think  this  young  Sewell  is  the 
sort  of  chap  for  Anne  to  be  going  about 
with !  As  I  remember  him,  he's  a 
cheeky '' 

"He  is,"  averred  Sybil.  "The  cheekiest 
alive!" 

The  young  Professor  was  drawing  him- 
self up -to  his  full  height. 

"Do  you  mean  he's  ever  cheeky  to — to 
you?"  demanded  her  guardian. 

"Always!"  declared  Sybil. 

Something  in  her  tone  seemed  to  imply 
that  this  "cheek"  was  not  so  objectionable 
as  one  might  imagine.  The  young  Profes- 
sor even  stopped  to  picture  a  scene  where 
he  himself  might  be  winningly  impudent. 
His  imagination,  browsing  over  the  wide 
range  of  possibilities,  led  him  far  astray, 
and  Sybil,  once  cleared  of  her  confession, 
made  it  a  point  that  his  thoughts  should 
not  return  to  that  earlier  topic. 

"That's  why  I  like  you  so  much,"  she 
said,  in  a  sudden  deeper  note  of  serious- 
ness, and  he  noticed,  for  the  first  time, 
that  her  hand  was  resting  on  his  arm,  con- 
fidantly.  "I  like  you  because  I  know  you 
— you  would  never  try  to  be  cheeky." 

He  fidgeted  a  little,  not  knowing 
whether  to  be  glad  or  miserable. 

"I  was  afraid  you  thought  I  was,  a  bit," 
he  demurred. 

"Oh,  never!"  she  assured  him,  trust- 
fully picking  a  thread  from  the  lapel  of 
his  coat.  The  light  fingers,  still  resting 
on  his  arm,  seemed  to  send  a  genial 
warmth  from  his  elbow  up  through  all  his 
six  feet  of  sentinel  guardianship. 

"That's  why  I've  always  believed  in 
bashful  men,"  she  went  on.  "You  know 
you're  fearfully  bashful!"  Her  voice 
rippled  off  into  a  little  silver  stream  of 
laughter. 

"Oh,  I  say!"  he  demurred,  contentedly. 

"But  I  mean  it,"  she  continued.  "Anne 
says  so  too.  I  remember  her  saying  that 
when  a  grown  man  is  bashful  it  shows  he's 
still  a  boy  at  heart.  Who  ever  heard  of 
a  criminal  blushing,  or  a  roue  stammer- 
ing, as  she  used  to  ask?  The  man  who  is 
bashful  is  still  sensitive,  still  has  all  the 
finer  feelings.  He  can't  be  old  and  worn- 
out  and  tired  of  it  all  And  women  always 
like  a  man  who's  new  at  things — they  like 
to  lead  and  teach  him.  you  know;  and  they 
can  do  it  without  being  afraid,  with  the 
really  ba?hful  man.  For  there's  always 
hope  for  the  man  who  blushes!" 

"You  mean  that  it  kind  of  shows  he  has 
imagined  his  chances  without  having 
buoyed  his  channel?" 

"Yes,  something  like  that,  for  it  means 
that  even  if  he  is  on  the  verge  of  being  ter- 
ribly bad  he's  not  used  to  being  that  way!" 

C  HE  was  not  such  a  child,  after  all,  this 
^  wisp  of  worldly-wise  womanhood  iu 
her  dimity  gown.  Timeless  intuitions,  he 
felt,  echoed  out  of  her  careless  laughter; 
the  wisdom  of  the  ages  slept  entombed  in 
her  young  bosom.  He  had  been  too  un- 
guarded and  given  to  impulse  with  her. 
She  had  seemed  so  natural  and  ingenuous, 
he  thought  that  he  had  been  merely  re- 
sponding to  candor  with  candor. 

"But  you're  not  angry?"  she  asked,  ap- 
pealingly,  pressing  his  arm.  He  was 
mediating  on  the  new  and  primal  and  pris- 
tine thought  as  to  what  a  preg^nant  thing 
one  light  and  casual  touch  of  a  girl's  hand 
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could  be — as  many  and  many  a  poet  had 
said  and  sung,  aeons  before  him! — and 
he  did  not  answer  her,  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  he  found  himself  with  nothing 
to  say. 

"Don't  be  stupid  and  spoil  this  lovely 
day  of  ours!"  she  coaxed.  "We've  had 
enough  of  all  this  solemn  talking.  And 
just  above  the  bend  of  the  river,  there,  is 
father's  row  of  Black  Tartarian  cher- 
ries. I  saw  Terence  making  a  scare-crow 
yesterday  to  keep  the  robins  away.  So 
that  must  mean  they're  fit  to  eat!" 

She  clapped  her  hands  with  delight, 
under  the  wide-spread  cherry  boughs,  as 
she  peered  upward  and  saw  the  purplish 
black  glow  of  the  ripened  fruit. 

"I  love  them,"  she  cried,  ecstatically, 
and  he  saw,  with  startled  eyes,  that  she 
was  no  longer  the  woman,  but  a  child 
again.     "Don't  you?" 

He  acknowledged  that  he  did. 

"We'll  have  to  climb  for  'em!''  she  said, 
throwing  off  her  light  coat  and  flinging 
back  her  loosened  hair. 

"Not  for  me,  thank  you!"  said  the  Pro- 
fessor, with  great  dignity.  This  sort  of 
thing  must  have  its  limits,  painful  as  it 
might  be  to  point  them  out  to  her. 

"Pooh!"  said  Sybil,  unperturbed.  "You 
take  that  tree,  and  I'll  take  this  one!" 

"I'd  prefer  not!"  said  the  othe"-,  backing 
away. 

"Don't  be  a  poke!"  said  Sybil.  "I've 
done  this  since  I  was  ten  years  old  !  And 
if  you've  never  eaten  cherries  off  the  tree 
you  don't  know  what  living  is!" 

'  I  *HE  young  Professor  still  backed 
-*■  away,  doggedly,  for  already  she  was 
clambering  up  among  the  lower  branches 
of  a  nearby  tree.  He  could  hear  her  move- 
ments amid  the  screening  foliage.  At 
last  he  became  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
she  was  shooting  cherry-pits  at  him. 

He  waited  patiently,  indignantly, 
wrathfully,  but  still  she  sang  and  ate.  She 
threw  him  a  handful  of  the  ripest  and 
blackest  and  biggest  on  the  tree,  but  he 
refused  to  touch  them.  He  would  have 
taken  his  departure  in  high  dudgeon,  only 
before  he  was  aware  of  it  she  had  clam- 
bered down  through  the  thick  leafage, 
swung  for  a  moment  from  a  lower  bough 
that  drooped  with  her  weight,  and  then 
dropped  lightly  to  the  ground. 

Her  hair  was  tumbled  and  blown  across 
her  face,  her  mouth  was  stained  with 
cherry-juice,  and  an  audacious  and  reck- 
less light  shone  from  her  eyes. 

"Shocked?"  she  said,  tying  back  her 
hair. 

He  did  not  answer. 

His  sternness  seemed  to  frighten  her. 
That  had  been  his  intention.  Still  again 
a  change  swept  across  her  face.  She 
came  over  to  him.  slowly,  penitently,  and 
once  more  he  saw  in  her  not  the  child,  but 
the  woman,  intuitive,  adroit,  embattled, 
a  mysterious  something  to  be  feared  and 
opposed  and  combated.  Yet  what  was 
there  to  be  afraid  of,  he  asked  himself — 
with  only  leaves  and  silence,  sunlight  and 
water,  and  a  hoydenish  tom-boy  of  a  girl, 
near  him? 

"You're  not  angry,  are  you?"  the  solemn 
tom-boy  was  asking,  almost  against  his 
shoulder. 

Instinctively,  automatically,  involuntar- 
ily,  his   arms  went  out,   and   in   another 
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Methods  are 
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We  remove  all  sorts  of  blemishes 
and  defects  of  the  skin,  hair,  scalp 
and  figure. 

We  have  home  treatments  and 
treatments  given  in  our  parlors. 
Consultation  is  free  and  confidential, 
either  by  mail  or  in  our  office. 
Give  us  fullest  particulars  and  -we 
can  surely  help  you.  We  will  be 
glad  to  send  you  our  Free  Booklet 
D  on  request. 

HISCOTT   INSTITUTE   LTD. 

59F  College  St.,  Toronto 


WATSON 
Fly  Screens 

Only  Perfect   Screening  Made 

If  you  appreciate  real  com'ort,  and 
value  the  appearance  of  your  home, 
investigate  the  Watson  20th  Cen- 
tury method  of  screening.  Speci- 
ally made  in  wood,  steel  or  bronze 
frame,  to  suit  any  size  of  window, 
porch  or  balcony. 
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Figure  it  this  way 

The  man  who  puts  off  painting  things  around  the 
home   keeps  a  few  dollars  in  his  pocket,  BUT — 

The  man  "who  paints  now  eaves  his  home  from  dampness, 
deterioration  and  decay,  adds  value  to  his  property,  and 
maintains  his  prestige  among  his  neighbors.  The 
ravages  of  winter  cold  or  summer  heat  will  not  hurt 
the    appearance    or    color    when     the     paint     used     is 

Jamieson's    Pure    Prepared    Paints 
and  Varnishes 


The    paint   that   Is   always    ready   for   use, 
easily  applied  and  wears  long  and  bright. 


Whenever    and    whatever    you    paint, 
with  JAMIESON'S. 


paint 


ORDER  FROM  YOUR  DEALER 

R.  C.  Jamieson  &   Co.,    Limited 

Montreal        Established  1858        Vancouver 

Owning  and  operatint   P.  D.   DODS  &  CO.,   Umited 


Through  the 

Great  Lakes 

on  Clyde -tuilt  Canadian  Pacific  greyhounds 

A  cool,  delightful  diversion 
in  a  cross-continent  journey 

This  route  traverses  Georgian  Bay,  crosses  Lake  Huron, 
passes  through  the  locks  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  and  thence 
sails  the  length  of  grand  old  Lake  Superior,  famed  for  its 
rugged  headlands  and  romantic  scenery. 

No  oecan-gotng  ■teamships  have  more 
Inxurloiu  accommtMlations  than  those  of  the 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway 

Great  Lakes  Steamship  Service 

Service  via  Owen  Sound  now  In  operation. 
Service  via  Port  McNicoll  commences  June  17th. 

Particulars    from    Canadian    Pacific    Ticket    Agenta    or    write 

W.  B.  HOWARD,  District  Paw.  A{ent,  Canadian  Pacific  Railwsy 

Toronto. 


moment  would  have  caught  and  held  her, 
had  not  the  Goddess  of  the  lonely  heights 
of  science  benignantly  stooped  to  him  in 
his  moment  of  need.  Tangled  in  her  hair 
he  caught  sight  of  a  gypsy-moth  cocoon. 
It  was  the  Ocneria  dispar,  he  remembered, 
and  an  excellent  specimen. 

It  was  only  a  moment's  pause,  but  in 
that  moment  the  charm  was  broken,  the 
spell  had  withered.  A  consciousness  of 
conspiracy  against  his  freedom,  his  ego, 
his  sex,  crept  through  him.  His  arms 
dropped  to  his  side;  he  fell  back  before 
her  threatening  touch. 

"Let's— let's  go  for  the  boat!"  he  cried 
with  a  gasp,  mopping  his  forehead. 

"Very  well,"  answered  Sybil,  quietly, 
meditatively,  as  she  stooped  for  her  jacket. 
She  caught  up  with  him,  and  went  along 
at  his  side,  and  as  she  did  so  she  moistened 
her  cherry-stained  lips.  It  was  a  move- 
ment strangely  like  that  of  a  young 
tigress  that  had  fallen  upon  her  first  taste 
of  blood,  and  yet  had  been  denied  its 
second. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

THE    DESCENT    TO    REALITY. 

TT  was  not  a  wide  and  lordly  river,  but  as 
-*■  the  silent  man  and  the  crooning  girl 
drifted  down  its  narrow  and  winding 
course  between  screening  festoons  of  wild 
grape-vine  and  Virginia  creeper  and  bit- 
ter-sweet, and  sentinel-like  elms  and  but- 
tonwoods  and  willows,  it  seems  the  most 
beautiful  stream  that  ever  wound  between 
earthly  hills,  as  tranquillizing  and  placid 
as  Lethe  itself.  Macraven  at  the  oars, 
had  already  forgotten  his  disquieting 
fears.  Sybil,  in  the  stern,  trailed  her  fin- 
gers in  the  limpid  amber  water.  The  sun 
was  high  and  hot,  the  shadows  were  dark 
and  cool.  Time  and  the  world  were  no 
longer  remembered. 

"We'll  just  be  children  to-day,  shan't 
we?"  she  murmured. 

The  wanderers  at  last  decided  to  drift 
down  to  Anona  Island,  where  the  river 
widened  into  a  broken  and  shallow  lagoon. 
It  was  there,  Sybil  explained,  that  she 
usually  found  her  first  water-lilies.  And 
they  could  build  a  little  fire  on  the  island 
and  make  tea,  and  have  luncheon,  and 
start  out  to  look  for  the  lilies  later  in  the 
afternoon,  when  it  was  cooler. 

They  had  surrendered  to  a  mood  of  lazy 
merriment,  and  during  that  Arcadian  re- 
past were  indeed  as  light-hearted  as  chil- 
dren, in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  their 
milk  jug  had  fallen  into  the  river  and 
their  lemon  pie  had  been  sat  on  by  the 
unsuspecting  and  innocent  Professor. 
Sybil  deftly  spread  her  cloth  on  the  slop- 
ing stretch  of  green  turf,  while  Macraven 
blew  on  the  fire  until  he  was  red  in  the 
face,  and  then  fanned  the  embers  with  his 
hat  until  the  smudge  drove  his  companion 
sneezing  to  the  upper  ground,  where  she 
rubbed  her  eyes  and  looked  down  on  him 
with  demure  dissatisfaction. 

"You  know  exactly  as  much  about  build- 
ing a  fire  as  I  know  about  cooking  a 
meal!"  she  declared,  with  a  sigh  of  resig- 
nation. 

"Why,  do  you  mean  to  say  you've 
never  learned  cooking  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing?"  he  demanded,  turning  on 
her  suddenly.  Then  these  biscuits,  as 
white  and  light  as  snowflakes,  on  which  he 
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had  been  feasting  his  eyes,  were  the 
flowering  of  the  humble  Hannah's  art! 

"Pooh!"  she  said,  with  a  little  gesture 
of  disgust,  "I  hate  it!" 

"But,  I  say,  supposing  you  should  have 
to  do  that  sort  of  thing  some  day?"  re- 
joined the  practical  scientist,  wondering 
why  that  confession  should  so  depress  and 
disturb  him. 

"But  I  never  shall!"  said  Sybil,  airily, 
coming  back  to  where  the  luncheon  was 
spread.  She  could  see  by  his  face  that  he 
still  nursed  his  old-fashioned  prejudices 
as  to  the  domestic  woman  and  her  ways. 
"But  I  hate  it,  just  the  same!"  she  con- 
fessed, honestly,  even  as  she  remembered 
that  Anne  was  able  to  make  Southern 
corn-puddings  over  which  her  father 
would  talk  for  months  afterwards. 

O  YBIL'S  confession  seemed  to  shake  a 
^  second  petal  from  the  perfect  flower 
of  his  too  full  self -content.  He,  too,  gazed 
out  over  the  water  with  empty  and  medi- 
tative eyes. 

"You  think  I'm  lazy  and — and  good  for 
nothing!"  began  the  girl,  throwing  peb- 
bles into  the  river. 

"But  look  at  Anne,  with  all  her  wealth, 
with  all  her  opportunities  for  idling — see 
how  well  she  can  do  those  things!" 

"I'm  sick  of  hearing  of  Anne !"  cried  the 
girl.  "For  ten  years  I've  had  Anne  held 
up  to  me  as  a  paragon  of  all  the  virtues, 
and  I'm  tired  of  it!  And  when  she  comes 
here — and  you  remember  what  I'm  saying 
— /'-m  going  to  make  her  act  just  as  silly 
and  crazy  as  I  do!  Wait  and  see  if  I 
don't!"  And  she  flung  a  pebble  with  a 
bang  against  a  nearby  pine-stump. 

When  she  broke  the  silence,  at  last,  the 
change  in  her  tone  and  the  new  wistful- 
ness  in  her  face  strangely  touched  her 
companion's  heart. 

"You  can't  remember  how  poor  mother 
used  to  shock  all  Amboro,  can  you?  She 
was  a  Southern  woman,  you  know — and 
Amboro  was  always  so  much  the  other 
way!  I  must  have  taken  it  from  her!  I 
guess  I'll  just  have  to  go  on  cake-walking 
through  life,  for  I  hate  hard  work,  and 
sewing  and  cooking  and  cleaning  up  and 
having  to  think  and  plan  ahead!" 

"A  girl  who  can — can  write  poetry  like 
yours  doesn't  need  to  know  all  that  sort 
of  thing!"  the  repentant  man  mollified 
the  egoistic  young  pagan  at  his  side,  just 
because  she  was  such  a  sad  and  beautiful 
young  pagan. 

D  UT  her  lightness  of  spirit  did  not  come 
*-'  back  to  her  until  they  had  made  away 
with  their  luncheon  and  were  strolling 
along  the  fringes  of  the  little  island  look- 
ing for  pond  lilies.  As  they  sauntered  on, 
and  rested,  and  idled  the  time  away,  she 
cunningly  wove  a  garland  of  bright-col- 
ored oak-leaves.  Then,  while  he  sat  gaz- 
ing into  a  little  bay  of  translucent  amber 
water,  she  took  his  black  wide-awake  from 
his  head,  with  her  girlishly  conciliating 
laugh,  and  in  its  place  put  there  the 
crown  of  oak-leaves. 

"I  am  a  wood-nymph,  you  see,"  she  said, 
as  she  knelt  beside  him,  "and  you  are  the 
wood-god,  Pan,  and  I'm  crowning  you  with 
leaves  that  came  from  some  old  Ionian 
forest!" 

"Oh,  I  say!"  he  demurred. 


"No,  don't  touch  it!  Don't  dare!"  she 
cried,   imperiously. 

"But  I  prefer " 

"It's  lovely!  It  makes  you  look  as 
young  and  romantic  as  a  Greek  god!" 

The  man  of  science  became  more  lenient. 

"And  will  probably  give  me  a  bully  old 
sunstroke  before  the  afternoon's  out!"  he 
still  protested,  however,  feeling  gingerly 
at  his  strange  head-dress. 

"Oh,  you  scientist!"  she  cried  in  scorn. 

"But  even  scientists  take  to  hats  now 
and  then!" 

"Hats!  Haven't  you  any  imagination? 
Can't  you  keep  in  the  picture,  for  once? 
And  it's  much  nicer  and  cooler  than  that 
old  black  thing,  if  you'd  only  acknowledge 
it!" 

So  rather  than  hurt  her  feelings,  or  dis- 
rupt her  illusions,  he  wore  the  oak-leaves 
meekly,  whilst  she  wove  a  second  gar- 
land for  herself,  of  leaves  and  flowers  in- 
tertwined. Then  she  made  a  mirror,  by 
polishing  the  bottom  of  a  pie-pan  with 
earth,  and  viewed  herself  therein  with 
supreme  and  undisguised  admiration.  It 
was  not  misplaced,  the  young  Professor 
decided,  as  he  looked  at  the  vital  and 
slender  figure,  the  flushed  and  nymph- 
like face,  crowned  with  woodland  leaves. 

"Now,  I'm  going  to  have  a  wand,  like 
this,  and  with  it  conjure  to  your  feet  all 
those  water-lilies  over  there,  that  look  like 
white  and  golden  stars!" 

CHE  tripped  out  on  a  fallen  pine-log 
^  that  lay  along  the  water's  edge,  and 
waved  her  stick  towards  the  tranquil  lilies, 
blinking  so  sleepily  up  at  the  afternoon 
sky.  She  leaned  out  and  stretched  to- 
wards them,  but  they  were  beyond  her 
reach. 

"Help  me,  Pan,"  she  cried. 

He  followed  her  out  on  the  log,  but  even 
at  the  end  of  his  own  long  arm  the  wand 
was  too  short. 

"Oh,  I  know,"  she  exclaimed,  abandon- 
edly.     "I'll  wade  in  after  them!" 

"I— I  shouldn't  think  of  that!"  warned 
the  other,  now  older  and  wiser  in  past  ex- 
perience. 

"Who  cares!"  demanded  the  emanci- 
pated Sybil. 

"But  isn't  that  the  public  road  just  over 
the  brow  of  the  hill  there?"  he  remon- 
strated. 

"Well,  it  won't  kill  them!"  retorted  the 
paganized  one. 

"Let  me  try  it  first,  with  this  longer 
pole!"  suggested  the  man  of  science  and 
discretion. 

He  did  try.  He  leaned  far  out,  and  could 
just  sweep  the  closest  lily-head. 

"There,  I've  got  it!"  he  exclaimed,  in 
triumph. 

The  lily-head  broke  off  short,  and  the 
carefully  balanced  pole  swung  free  again. 
But  with  the  unexpected  swing  of  that 
pole  its  wielder  lost  his  precarious  equili- 
brium, gyrated  with  fluttering  arms  for 
one  undecided  moment,  and  then  fell 
floundering  into  the  amber-tinted  water. 

TT  was  not  Sybil's  cry  alone  that  he  heard 
as  he  struggled  and  scrambled  to  get  a 
footing  on  the  muddy  bottom,  for  the 
water  was  scarcely  four  feet  in  depth. 
There  fell  on  his  ears,  as  he  came  to  the 
surface  and  fought  through  the  tangled  , 
lily-stalks  for  safer  footing,  a  second  and  1 
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Fronting  Central  Park  at  the 
West   72nd  Street    Gateway 

Near  to  all  that's  desirable 

Far  from  all  that's  Undesirable 

HOTEL  MAJESTIC 

New  York 

TITE  HOUSE  OP  GOOD  Wllil 


THE  HOTEL  MAJESTIC  enjoys  a  world-wide 
reputation  as  a  hotel  of  great  distinction.  Front- 
ing Central  Park  at  the  West  Seventy-second 
Street  gateway  of  this  most  beautiful  of  breathing 
spaces,  it  is  only  a  few  minutes  distant  from  Grand 
Central  Station,  the  Pennsylvania  Station  and  Times 
Square.  Since  leasing  this  property  a  year  ago  Mr. 
Copeland  Townsend  has  succeeded  in  establishing  a 
highly  desirable  patronage,  and  the  hotel  is  enjoying 
the  greatest  prosperity  in  its  history.  There  is  whole- 
some life  and  amusement  in  the  up-to-the-last-minutc 
Cafe  "Moderne"  every  week-day  evening?  also  a 
social  atmosphere  of  elegance  and  refinement  that 
appeals  to  the  most  fastidious. 

The  Hurricane  Deck  on  the  roof,  "the  most  de- 
lightful place  to  dine  and  dance  away  a  summer 
evening,"  will  open  when  weather  permits.  It 
will  afford  smart  service  and  refreshing  entertain- 
ment at  a  time  when  the  public  will  appreciate  it  most. 
The  privileges  of  the  Hurricane  Deck  are  extended 
to  patrons  by  card  only,  obtainable  at  the  hotel  office. 
EUROPEAN  PLAN— CLUB  BREAKFASTS 

Single  rooms  and  suites  for  the  accommodation 
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Autc  Road  Maps  of  New  York  State,  free  on  application  to 
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more  distant  cry.  He  paid  little  atten- 
tion to  it,  at  first,  for  his  mind  was  taken 
up  with  his  efforts  to  reach  dry  land.  He 
was  equally  alive  to  the  ignominy  of  his 
position,  and  his  first  tangible  thought 
was  one  of  gratitude  that  Sybil  alone  was 
a  witness  of  his  dilemma.  His  next  lucid 
feeling  was  one  of  wonder  that  his  leaf- 
crowned  companion  should  betray  so  little 
concern  over  his  plight,  and  should  be 
standing  there  staring  across  the  river, 
instead  of  offering  to  give  him  a  friendly 
hand  up  on  the  pine  log. 

The  water  was  muddy,  and  made  his 
eyes  smart,  and  it  was  not  until  he  had 
drawn  himself  up  and  sat  on  the  end  of 
the  log  blinking  in  the  strong  sunlight, 
that  he  gave  his  attention  to  his  surround- 
ings. 

"Anne!"  he  heard  the  startled  Sybil 
crying  out.  "Anne,  is  that  you?  Oh,  you 
darling  Anne!" 

A  sudden  hot  passion  of  resentment 
swept  over  the  young  Professor  of  An- 
thropology. His  hand  went  up  to  his  be- 
draggled wreath  of  plaited  oak-leaves.  He 
looked  down  at  his  sodden  and  dripping 
suit  of  cricketer's-flannel.  He  shook  the 
mud  from  his  water-soaked  boots.  He 
was  being  humiliated  and  made  to  look 
ridiculous! 

Then  he  glanced  up;  and  he  saw  that  it 
was  Anne. 

It  was  not  the  staid  and  sombre  Anne 
that  he  had  last  seen  in  Amboro,  but  a 
new  Anne,  a  figure  in  raiment  quite  as 
gay  and  summery  as  his  own  had  been. 
Above  it  shimmered  a  pale  rose  silk 
parasol. 

(To  he  continued.) 


Making  Your  Home 
Beautiful 

Continued  from  page  31. 

woodwork  it  would  be  the  embodiment  of 
good  cheer.  In  the  same  room,  a  wall- 
paper if  rose,  yellow,  or  tan,  would  radi- 
ate warmth,  just  as  blue,  gray,  or  brown, 
would  dispel  it;  yet,  in  a  south  room,  any 
of  the  last-named  colors  would  be  entirely 
agreeable. 

IN  the  application  of  chromatics  to  in- 
terior    decoration,     the     home-maker 
should,  of  course,  consider  both  the  rela- 
tionship of  one  room  to  another,  and  of 
the  accessories  of  furnishing  to  the  walls. 
For  example,  the  rooms  which  communi- 
cate should  not  be  decorated  in  glaringly 
contrasting  colors;  rather  the  coloring  of 
the  one  should  quietly  merge  into  that  of 
the  next  .  In  this,  it  is  not  essential  that 
the  walls  be  of  strictly  uniform  coloring, 
but  at  least  some  color  used  in  the  one 
room  should  appear  in  the  other.     As  an 
illustration :  the  walls  of  a  hall  are  hung  IJ 
with  a  two-toned  figured  oatmeal  paper  : 
of  warm  tan.     In  the  sunny  living  room  , 
which  adjoins,  the  wall-coloring  deepens  j 
to  golden  brown,  but  the  tan  of  the  hall-| 
scheme  is  also  introduced  —  a  hollyhock- 
patterned  cretonne  in  quiet  reds,  violets,  f 
and  greens,  over  a  tan  background,  being 
employed   for   the  window-hangings   and  ■ 
other  accessories.    Thus,  judiciously  used, 
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there  is  not  even  a  remote  danger  of  one 
color  becoming  monotonous  through  re- 
iteration. 

Home  adornment,  like  a  woodland  path, 
silently  invites  our  interest:  it  leads  us  on 
into  half -hidden  byways,  which  unfold  un- 
dreamed of  potentialities;  and,  at  length, 
it  brings  us  out  upon  a  great,  open  field  of 
appreciation  and  complete  understanding. 
Its  very  magnitude,  its  manifold  phases, 


are  surely  a  fitting  apology — if  such  be 
necessary — for  what  may  to  some  readers 
appear  to  be  a  rather  superficial  discus- 
sion of  so  important  a  unit  as  home  de- 
coration as  the  treatment  of  walls.  For 
others,  however,  I  trust  that  the  sugges- 
tions given  in  this  article  may  at  least 
prove  an  inducement  to  enter  upon  the 
pleasant  path  of  artistic  endeavor. 


The  Traditions  of  the  Hon.  Algernon 


Continued  from  page  14. 


Bent  low  over  their  horses'  heads,  the 
Major  and  the  Honorable  Algernon  led  the 
charge.  Algernon's  heart  was  thumping 
painfully,  but  not  a  sound  came  from  his 
lips.  He  could  hear  the  Major  swearing 
— he  heard  young  Fairfax  laugh,  a  piti- 
ful, querulous  laugh  and  before  it  was 
ended  saw  him  fall  from  his  horse  with 
a  bullet  in  his  heart.  He  wondered  if 
Fairfax  had  a  mother  or  a  sister,  and  if 
they  had  light  grey  eyes  lil^e  the  lad  had 
owned.  He  saw  to  his  left  the  English 
artillery  flogging  their  horses  and  rushing 
the  guns  to  the  rear.  He  saw  the  Ger- 
man faces  ahead,  terror-stricken  and  livid. 
He  noticed  far  to  his  right,  a  farm  house 
and  smoke  emerging  from  its  chimney, 
and  he  wondered  if  the  owner  still  lived 
there  and  whether  he  was  at  breakfast. 
He  smiled  at  the  thought  and 

"I'm  hit,  FitzGuflf."     The  Maior's  face 

was  the  color  of  ashes.    "I'm  finished 

You're  CO.  now." 

"Steady,  sir,  steady,"  Algernon  grasped 
for  the  reins  of  the  plunging  horse. 

"Never  mind — me,"  the  Major  swerved 
unsteadily  in  his  saddle.  "Give  them  Hell 
— for  me " 

"Watch  out!"  Algernon  shouted  the 
warning  to  the  troops  behind,  but  it  was 
lost  in  the  crash  and  din  of  the  charge. 
The  Major  had  fallen  from  the  saddle. 

PITZGUFF  felt  the  shock  of  the  im- 
pact  as  his  men  crashed  into  the 
German  ranks.  He  cut  and  thrust  and 
parried  until  his  arm  was  numb.  He 
seemed  like  one  whose  life  was  charmed, 
and  dealt  his  blows  to  every  side,  but  re- 
mained untouched  by  steel  or  bullet,  him- 
self. 

Ah!  The  signal  to  retreat!  He  shouted 
the  command  and  with  a  yell  of  victory 

the     N Guards    wheeled     about     and 

fought  their  way  through  to  the  open 
country  and  safety.  There  was  hardly  a 
shot  from  the  shattered  German  ranks; 
and  they  rode  with  wildly  beating  hearts 
and  shouts  of  triumph  that  startled  the 
country  side  for  miles. 

Amidst  the  noisy  clamor  of  his  men  rode 
the  Honorable  Algernon  Fitzguff,  pro- 
moted on  the  field  of  battle  to  be  com- 
manding officer  of  the  N guards. 

His  eyes  wandered  to  the  left.  He  saw 
the   farm   house   again,   he   wondered    if 

they  could  get  the  Major's  body,  he . 

He  reined  in  his  horse  suddenly  and  his 
men  saw  the  color  leave  his  cheek  then 
return  with  a  fevered  flush.     He  rose  in 


his  stirrups  and  his  voice  rang  out  with 
a  clarion  ring. 

"The  guns!  The  guns!"  The  cry 
ended  in  a  shriek. 

His  men  followed  his  gaze  and  far  to 
the  left  they  saw  that  three  of  the  guns 
had  been  cut  off  by  a  regiment  of  Ger- 
mans and  were  practically  surrounded. 

WITHOUT  a  word  of  command  Alger- 
non dug  spurs  into  his  horse  and 
wheeled  to  the  left.  For  a  moment  the 
regiment  paused  and  then,  with  a  mingled 
laugh  and  a  curse,  turned  like  one  man 
and  plunged  after  their  officer. 

Another  crash  of  steel  on  steel  as  the 
tired  English  Cavalry  cut  their  way 
through  the  German  ranks.  Another 
slaughter,  another  awful  sacrifice  to  the 
great  god  Mars,  another  thousand  of 
broken  women's  hearts.  Algernon  cut 
his  way  through  to  the  farthest  gun 
where  a  young  lieutenant  was  feverishly 
striving  to  detach  his  horses  and  turn 
the  fire  on  the  enemy. 

Algernon  shouted  to  him  but  the  sound 
was  lost  in  the  crash  of  the  battle.  He 
rose  in  his  saddle  and  pointed  to  the  rear. 
The  Lieutenant  pointed  to  the  other  guns. 
Algernon  made  a  furious  gesture  and 
once  more  signaled  for  a  retreat.  Some- 
thing in  his  manner  commanded  obedi- 
ence. With  a  curse  the  Lieutenant  shout- 
ed to  his  men, — there  was  a  last  struggle, 
— a  plunging  of  the  horses  and  the  gun 
was  driven  to  safety. 

Rallying  his  men  FitzGuff  charged 
once  more  and  cut  his  way  to  the  second 
gun  to  find  that  all  but  one  of  the  horses 
were  killed  and  three  men  alone  stood 
side  by  side  selling  their  lives  as  dearly 
as  they  could.  For  a  moment  the  Honor- 
able Algernon  paused,  then  leaped  from 
his  saddle  and  stooped  with  furious  haste 
to  unharness  the  killed  and  wounded 
horses.  Eager  hands  helped  him  and 
then  threw  the  harness  on  their  own 
horses,  Algernon's  among  them,  and 
pulled  the  gun  to  the  rear  and  safety. 

With  something  like  a  sob,  FitzgufF 
saw  his  superb  charger  disappear  and 
turned   just   in    time   to   meet   a   furious 

German  charge  that  swept  the  N 

lancers  like  chaff  before  them.  With 
desperate  haste  he  fought  his  way  to  the 
last  gun  and,  with  fifty  of  his  troopers, 
cleared  a  space.  And  there,  some  with 
swords,  and  some  with  German  rifles,  and 
others  with  rifles  from  the  dead  artillery, 
there  they  fought  against  odds  of  ten  to 


Oflpuiities 


And  occasional  touches  of  Cuti- 
cura  Ointment  as  needed  to  soften, 
soothe  and  heal.  Nothing  better 
to  cleanse  and  purify  the  skin  and 
to  keep  it  free  from  pimples  and 
blackheads  than  Cuticura  Soap. 
Nothing  better  to  soothe  irrita- 
tion, redness  and  roughness  than 
Cuticura  Ointment.  They  are  also 
ideal  for  every  toilet  purpose. 

Trial  Free  by  Return  Mail 

For  free  sample  each  with  32-p.  Skin  Book 
by  return  mail,  address  post-card,  "Cuticura, 
Dept.  63_  Boston."  Sold  throughout  the  world 
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Wasteful  Waiting 

«\ANY  men  intend  to  inve&t  their  Bavinge 
?A|  in  the  purchase  of  good  etocks  or  honds, 
but  are  waiting  until  their  fiinds  grow  large 
enough  to  buy  the  Bccurities  outright.  Mean- 
while, their  idle  moneyleadBthemto  frequent 
extravagance  and  the-r  savings  accumulate 
slowly.  13  Our  Periodical  Payment  Plan  ol 
investing  puts  such  funds  immediately  to 
work,  and  removes  the  temptation  to  car" 
less  spending.      Write  for  Booklet    F. 

GREENSHIELDS  &  COMPANY 

Members  Montreal  Slock  Exchange 

Investment  Bankers 
MONTREAL 
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The  Ideal  Trunk  for  a  Wedding  Trip 

WILT'S  PATENT 

Gable-End  Wardrobe  Trunk 

Your  clothes — all  the  clothes  you  need 
for  a  brief  visit  or  an  extended  one,  for 
touring  by  rail,  boat  or  motor,  are  pre- 
served from  creases  or  wrinkles  and  kept 
free    from    dust   or   dampness    when     a 

GABLE-END  WARDROBE  TRUNK 

is  your  travelling  companion. 

It  it  the  strongeit  travelling  trunk  and 
the  lightest.  It  can  be  packed  in  15 
minutes  and  it  has  a  place  for  every 
garment  or  toilet  necessity  you  need. 
It  is  made  to  carry  men's  or  women's 
clothes  or  in  a  combination  design  to 
carry  both. 

Decide  now  that  you  will  use  a  GABLE- 
END  WARDROBE  TRUNK  on  your 
summer  trip. 

We   will  send  you   an   interesting    catalog 

showing    the  different  styles   and    quoting 

prices  on  request. 

LAMONTAGNE  LIMITED 

Sole  Manufacturers  in  Canada  of  Wilt's  Patent  Gable-End  Trunks 

Balmoral  Block,  338  Notre  Dame  St.  West,       -       Montreal,  Canada 


CANADIAN  NORTHERN 
ALL  THE  WAY 

FROM  , THE   LAURENTIANS   TO  THEB  ROCKIES 
Serving    Canada's    National    Playgrounds,  including: 

Grand  Discharge  of  the  Saguenay;  Laurentide  National  Park; 
Algonquin  National  Park;  Muskoka  Lakes;  Georgian  Bay 
Hinterland;  Nipigon  Foregt  Reserve;  Quetico  National  Park; 
Vermilion  Lakes;  Jasper  National  Park;  and  Mount  Robson 
National  Park. 

ALL  MODERN  EQUIPMENT.    SUMMER  TOURIST  FARES 

For  Literature  and  information,  apply  to  General  Passenger 
Department,  68  King  Street  East,  Toronto,  Ontario;  226  St. 
James  St.,  Montreal,  Quebec,  or  Union  Station,  Winnipeg,  Man. 


one  and  died  without  a  murmur,  one  by 
one,  like  heroes  and  gentlemen. 

The  Honorable  Algernon  was  the  last. 

He  had  no  weapon  left — his  left  hand 
hung  straight  at  his  side  and  his  right 
dangled  an  imaginary  monocle.  A  lock  of 
hair  blew  about  his  temples  with  the  sum- 
mer breeze,  and  in  his  light  blue  eyes  he 
seemed  to  see  beyond  the  Teuton  hordes, 
beyond  the  fields  of  France, — something 
of  the  Divine  mystery  of  the  future. 

Erect,  blue-eyed,  with  dilated  nostrils 
the  Honorable  Algernon  stood  on  that 
early  autumn  morning,  the  incarnated 
spirit  of  England's  "contemptible  little 
army." 


o 


NE  week  later,  a  group  of  men  sat 

in  the  lounge  room  of  the  B . 

They  were  smoking.  They  had  just  dined 
and  were  resting  after  the  effort.  The 
scene  was  much  the  same  as  before — one 
or  two  faces  were  different,  but  the  club, 
the  page  and  the  serenity  were  the  same. 
The  calendar  with  a  reckless  disregard 
of  the  club's  antipathy  to  change,  showed 
a  different  date. 

The  Earl  of  Fotheringham  was  reading 
an  evening  newspaper.  An  item  on  the 
front  page  arrested  his  attention.  He 
crossed  one  knee  over  the  other, — put 
down  his  cigarette — adjusted  a  monocle 
and  re-read  the  item. 

"I  say,  you  fellows,"  said  the  Earl, 
"Algy  is  killed." 

For  a  moment  the  bored  young  men 
forgot  to  be  bored. 

"It's  in  the  official  war  office  report," 
drawled  Fotheringham,  "Here  it  is, — 
'Word  is  received  from  Ostend  that  the 

N lancers  were  almost  annihilated 

in  an  attempt  to  rescue  some  guns  that 
had  been  surrounded  by  the  Germans 
and  were  in  danger  of  being  turned  on 
the  retreating  English  army.  It  is  im- 
possible to  give  a  full  list  of  the  casual- 
ties. Lieut,  the  Honorable  A.  FitzGuff, 
who  was  killed  in  the  charge,  is  mentioned 
for  conspicuous  bravery." 

For  a  moment  there  was  silence. 

Lord  Effex  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"I  rather  expected  that,"  he  said,  dang- 
ling a  monocle. 

"Why?"     His  hearers  gazed  at  him. 

"Well,  you  see,"  he  said  slowly, 
"There's  a  tradition  in  the  FitzGuff  family 
that  they  never  forsake  the  guns." 

"That's  so,"  said  Viscount  Burford, 
"His  brother  was  killed  that  way  in  South 
Africa." 

"And  his  grandfather,"  drawled  Lord 
Effex,  "died  at  Waterloo.  You  know,  er 
— his  regiment  was  ordered  to  retreat  and 
leave  the  guns." 

"And  what  happened?" 

"Oh,  he  sent  his  apologies  to  the  Colonel 
and  said  he  couldn't  do  that  because  of 
some  damned  tradition  in  his  family." 

"What  do  you  say  to  a  theatre?"  said 
the   Earl   of    Fotheringham. 


Another  story  by  Mr. 
Baxter  will  appear  in  an 
early  issue.  Mr.  Baxter  is  a 
young;  Canadian  writer  of 
promise. 
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Is    Permanent   Peace 
Possible  ? 

Continued  from  page  8. 

rise  of  Prussia,  the  institution  of  what  we 
now  call  conscription,  whereby  a  whole 
nation  is  trained  in  arms  and  can  be  flung 
this  way  or  that  at  the  wave  of  a  royal 
hand,  was  misunderstood  and  misinter- 
preted. There  were  signs  of  the  times  in 
plenty,  as  we  see  them  now,  but  few  to 
read  them. 

'  I  ''HUS  the  century  drifted  towards  its 
-*■  close.  Its  closing  years  were  marked 
with  mingled  portents  pointing  towards 
war  and  peace.  On  the  side  of  war  there 
were  seen  the  new  movement  of  conqust 
and  exploitation  whereby  Europe  fell 
upon  Africa,  in  the  name  of  civilization 
and  progress,  and  tore  it  into  pieces. 
The  last  portions  of  the  outer  world  were 
divided  up,  except  where  here  and  there  a 
woolly  Abyssinian  or  a  wild  tribesman 
of  Morocco  met  Christian  Europe  with 
its  own  weapons  and  struck  it  down.  On 
the  side  of  war,  too,  was  the  spread  of 
the  system  of  universal  service — a  rever- 
sion to  primitive  times — whereby  every 
man  became  a  soldier — with  a  uniform 
with  his  number  on  it,  hanging  ready  be- 
side a  rifle.  On  the  side  of  war,  too,  were 
other  and  deeper  influences,  plain  enough 
now,  yet  hidden  from  us  till  yesterday. 
Such  were  the  commercial  greed  and  the 
prospective  gains  of  the  armament 
makers,  organized  into  great  companies, 
ramified  into  international  trusts,  supply- 
ing the  means  of  death  for  the  means  of 
pay,  heedless  of  the  morals  of  the  cause, 
the  servant  of  the  strong,  the  oppressors 
of  the  humble,  and  spreading  over  the 
face  of  the  world,  loathsome  and  slimy  as 
an  octopus.* 

"^r  O  less  an  influence  for  evil,  though 
noble  in  appearance  and  gay  with 
scarlet  and  brass,  was  the  power  in  Eu- 
rope of  Personal  Kingship — a  thing  that 
should  have  gone  to  its  grave  centuries 
ago,  when  the  virtue  died  out  of  it,  leav- 
ing nothing  but  the  glittering  helmet 
clapped  on  the  fool's  head.  The  old  King- 
ship, that  once  was,  had  at  least  this  in 
it,  that  the  King  must  fight  and  die  as 
other  men.  He  led  the  van  and  his  ad- 
herents were,  in  the  old  and  real  sense, 
his  followers.  A  William  or  a  Harold  of 
the  old  time  when  the  day  was  lost,  swung 
high  his  battleaxe  and  staggered,  blinded 
with  his  wounds,  on  to  his  death,  still 
striking.  Think  of  it,  as  beside  a  Wil- 
liam of  to-day,  skulking  in  safety,  and 
signing,  with  a  hand  that  dare  not  strike, 
the  war  decree  that  sends  a  nation  to  the 
shambles. 

In  England  and  its  colonies  we  have 
developed  into  a  democracy.  Our  King  no 
longer  rules  us  nor  ever  shall  again,  but 
remains  only  as  the  visible  sign  of  the 
rule  of  the  nation.  But  in  Central  Eu- 
rope, Kingship  has  lost  its  virtues  and  re- 
tained only  its  vices — its  greed  of  rule. 


•Readers  may  turn  for  pnlghtenineTit  to  a  re- 
cent book  tiy  the  celebrated  English  economist, 
F.  W.  Hirst.  The  Political  Economy  of  War, 
chap.  XI. 


-WHO'S  BOSS  IN 
-    YOUR  OFFICE 
ANYWAY? 


All  right!  Then  3t  is  strictly  up  to  you  if  you  continue  to 
pay  out  good  money — and  waste  time — for  having  your  letters 
written  twice — once  in  shorthand,  and  once  on  the  typewriter. 

You  are  doing  it  witli  your  eyes  wide  open.  You  can't  blame  a  bit 
of  the  waste  ami  inefficiency  of  shorthand  on  anyone  else.  You  are  boss. 
You  pay  the  bills.  Yet  you  go  along  talking  about  efficiency,  and  passing 
tip  the  folic  Toti'g^e'^t  factor  of  conveinience-anci-itime^a;nd-monieyHsaving  ever 
ilftvised  for  you.  When  it  only  needs  a  nod  of  your  head  to  find  out  how  to  do 
what  thousands  of  other  busines  men  do;  have  your  letters  written  once,  on  the 
tj'pewriter. — have  them  written  better  and  more  accurately — and  at  least  a  third 
of  the  cost. 

To  say  nothing  of  the  personal  convenience  in   dictation — greater  than  you 
ever  dreamed  of.    It's  about  time  you  dictated  to  The  Dictaphone. 

Our  booklet,  "Your  Day's  Work"  mailed  on  request,  write  to  Sales  Manager. 

TAE  hicraPRVUE, 

(RtGiSTeREO) 

Suite  2110  stair  Building,  123  Bay  Street,  Toronto,  Ont. 

PHONE  MAIN  1639 

(This  advertisement  was  dictated  to  "The  Dictaphone") 
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STORED- UP  I 

DAYLIGHT  I 

LIGHT  YOUE  WAY  through  the  darkness  1 

of  night,  whether  indoors  or  out-of-doors,  = 

with   the    STORED-UP   DAYLIGHT   of   a  g 

"FRANCO"    Electric  Hand   Lantern.  = 


Ask  your  dealer  for  the 


These  lanterns  carry  within  them  a  wonderful 
amount  of  stored-up  daylight.  You  can  get  them 
in  almost  any  style  you  want,  for  any  purpose. 
Indoors  for  attic  or  cellar,  or  around  the  house; 
Out-of-doors  for  sports  on  land  or  water.  They 
carry  the  splendid  "Franco"  Tungsten  Bulbs, 
that  give  forth  a  flood  of  brilliant  light  for  a 
long  time,  without  dimming.  The  current  is  sup- 
plied from  the  "BADIS"  Nitrogen  Battery, 
which  has  a  bigger  store  of  concentrated  day- 
light than  any  other  battery  of  the  same  size. 

"FRANCO"  Hand  Lanterns  or  Flashlights. 


BICYCLE  REAR  LIGHT  | 

In  most  cities  a  rear  light  is  required  by  law — and  in  any  case,  safety  recom-  m 

mends  its  use.    We  furnish  a  reliable  Rear  Light,  with  lamps  of  suitable  voltage.  M 

"FRANCO"    Electric    Lighting    Systems   for   bicycles,    motorcycles   and    car-  g 

riagcs  are   the  most  complete  and  up-to-date   on  the  market.     They  give  the  = 

longest  service — stand  up  to  business  best — will  prove  to  be  economy  as  well  p 

as  a  convenience  and  pleasure.  M 

Ask  your  Hardware,  Electric  or  Sporting  Goods  dealer,  or  at  your  Auto  supply  g 

store.     Write  us  for  Booklets.  g 

THE  INTERSTATE   ELECTRIC   CO.  OF  CANADA,   LIMITED  | 

220  KING  STREET  WEST,  TORONTO,  ONTARIO  1 
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Is  the  Upholstery  Material 

Of  Distinctive  Quality 

This  excellent  leather  substitute  serves  all  the  purposes  of  the  best 
grain  leather  with  perfect  satisfaction.  CRAFTSMAN  QUALITY 
for  furniture  and  home  upholstery  confers  all  of  the  luxuriousness 
and  durability  of  expensive  grain  leather  at  much  less  cost. 
MOTOR  QUALITY  for  automobile  upholstery  is  the  standard 
material  in  use  on  the  greater  number  of  cars  built  this  vear. 
MOTOR  QUALITY  is  warranted  superior  to  "coated  splits""  and 
so-called  "genuine  leather.'' 

BAYNTJTE  TOP  MATERIAL  for  automobile  and  carnage  top  and  side 
curtain  equipment  is  sincerely  guaranteed  for  one  year's  service,  but  made  to 
last  the  life  of  your  car.  , 


Samples  on  request 
of  these  "Made  in 
Canada"      Products. 


When  selecting  upholstery  for  your  home  or  ear, 
inspect  l)u  I'ont  Fabrikoid.  and  BAYNTITE  tor 
autonioljile  and   ('arriage  tops. 

DU  PONT  FABRIKOID  CO. 
TORONT0,     ONTARIO 
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H^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H     No  Pumping   or   Puffing 

Efl^^^^^^^^^^^^^^HlHHm^^B^^^^^H                    your                       a  Motor-Driven 
{^^■^^^^^^^^^^■LTfllf /^^^^^^^H       Tire   Pump,     Don't 

^^^^^^^I^B              fl^l^H^^Pl           A  Canadian  Gearless 

^^^        -m--^—^.      ^jj^g  p^j^p 

^^^^^^^HB                                                                           will  pump  your  tires  firmly  and  quickly, 
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its  hunger  for  territory,  its  blasphemous 
exaltation  of  one  man  above  his  fellows — 
and  till  Kingship  in  Europe  has  been  abol- 
ished, or  purified,  there  can  be  no  peace. 
The  republic — either  under  its  own  name, 
or  as  we  have  it  under  the  headship  of  a 
King — the  republic,  with  all  its  sins  and 
shortcomings  is  the  only  gateway  of  Pro- 
gress. 

A  LL  these  things,  I  say,  pointed  to- 
■^*-  wards  war.  They  are  evident  enough 
now.  But  there  were,  or  seemed  to  be, 
larger  portents  pointing  towards  peace. 
Of  these  not  the  least  conspicuous  was  the 
further  shaping  and  fashioning  of  In- 
ternational Law  into  International  Arbi- 
tration. This  seemed  the  very  coming  of 
peace  itself.  There  is  no  need  to  recall 
here  the  plaudits  that  greeted  the  Ala- 
bama Settlement,  or  the  establishment  of 
the  World's  Peace  Tribunal  at  the  Hague. 
They  have  been  celebrated  time  and 
enough  in  noisy  congresses  of  Pacifists, 
quarreling  without  end.  Nor  is  it  neces- 
sary to  recall  the  arbitration  treaties, 
that  ran  into  the  hundreds  and  that  multi- 
plied with  each  succeeding  year.  The 
whole  content  of  them  now  looks  empty 
enough — a  mere  agreement  not  to  fight 
over  things  not  worth  fighting  for — that 
is  all. 

But  at  least  the  Pacifists  and  the  peace 
congress  had  gone  far  enough  to  prove 
that,  logically  and  rationally  there  is  no 
need  for  war,  that  the  ordinary  machinery 
of  the  court  and  the  law,  the  judge  and 
the  jury  would  suffice  in  the  reason  of 
things  for  the  settlement  of  disputes. 
True,  one  item  had  been  overlooked.  It 
was  not  seen  that  the  whole  virtue  of  the 
court  and  the  law  depends  on  the  pre- 
sence of  the  quiet  and  unobtrusive  figure 
of  the  policeman,  standing  in  the  corner, 
with  the  dark  shadow  of  the  jail  beyond. 
The  lawyer  by  sheer  size  of  wig  and  gown 
had  so  filled  the  foreground  that  the  back- 
ground was  forgotten. 

BUT  in  addition  to  international  arbi- 
tration and  all  that  went  with  it, 
another  factor  had  appeared  in  the  situ- 
ation and  seemed  to  grow  with  every  year. 
This  was  the  phenomenon  called  Big  Busi- 
ness, and  spelled  with  capital  letters.  Big 
Business  having  grown  too  big  for  the 
limits  of  any  single  country,  had  begun  to 
sprawl  over  the  entire  map  of  the  world. 
Stocks  and  shares  were  internationalized. 
Canadian  railways  could  be  bought  and 
sold  in  Constantinople.  All  the  ;-^ock  mar- 
kets were  becoming  one.  Each  depended 
on  the  other.  The  world  market  for 
money  had  become  as  simple  and  unified 
as  an  auction  sale.  Hence  it  became  clear 
— and  was  proved  so — that  war  was  no 
longer  profitable  since  the  commercial 
collapse  of  any  one  great  nation  would 
bring  down  the  others.  Indeed,  war  could 
only  pay  if  any  nation  were  found  so  lack- 
ing in  civilization  as  actually  to  conquer 
in  the  old  sense — by  taking  property  and 
enslaving  people  and  so  offsetting  its  loss 
by  a  greater  gain.  This  seemed  (to  people 
who  had  not  yet  known  the  Belgium  of 
1916)  a  thing  beyond  the  pale  of  civili- 
zation, that  need  not  be  contemplated.  So 
runs  in  summary  the  familiar  argument 
of  Mr,  Norman  Angell  in  his  Great  Illu- 
sion, a  book  that  at  the  very  brink  of  the 
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war  had  sold  perhaps  to  beyond  a  million 
copies.  Hence  it  was  understood  that 
Big  Business  would  no  longer  tolerate 
war — in  fact  might  definitely  forbid  it  at 
any  moment  by  a  new  ruling  of  the  Stock 
Exchange. 

/^NE  other  factor  was  added — the  new 
^^^  development  of  International  Solid- 
arity. This  was  the  bond  of  union  side- 
ways as  between  classes,  and  running 
through  the  nations  and  out  again  like 
the  crosswise  thread  of  a  cloth.  There 
were  German  Socialists,  French  Social- 
its,  and  Italian  Socialists!  How  could 
they  fight?  Locomotive  engineers  pro- 
claimed their  brotherhood  right  and  left 
across  the  seas.  Amalgamated  carpen- 
ters grasped  hands  over  the  mountains 
and  e.xchanged  fraternal  greetings  in  Es- 
peranto. While  at  the  apex  of  the  pyra- 
mid, the  learned  and  professional  classes 
held  geological  congresses,  and  philoso- 
phical reunions  in  all  quarters  of  the 
globe,  from  Mexico  to  Buda  Pesth. 

In  such  a  world  transformed  and  trans- 
forming so  rapidly  under  the  influence  of 
Big  Business,  and  Modern  Science,  and 
Class  Solidarity,  how  could  war  come? 

'TpHEN  the  catastrophe  broke.  Big 
Business  lasted  but  one  day  or  less, 
closed  its  exchanges,  went  broke  and  after 
a  short  sleep  came  to  life  again  as  War 
Business,  more  terrible  than  ever — Social 
Solidarity  vanished  with  the  smoke  of  the 
first  cannon.  Its  feeble  clasp  was  loosened 
to  give  place  to  the  handgrip  of  men  of 
same  race  and  blood,  standing  side  by 
side,  fighting  for  life. 

Across  the  dawn  of  the  peace  that  was 
to  be,  war  drew  its  darkening  curtain.. 

And  after  it,  what  is  to  come?  Can 
peace  be  built  upon  the  fragments  that  it 
will  leave,  or  must  the  future,  through  the 
dim  vista  of  decades  that  fade  beyond  the 
view,  remain  an  age  of  war? 

(In  the  next  issue  Professor  Leacock 
deals  with  the  future  and  the  possibilities 
that  it  holds  for  permanent  peace.) 


Wants  a  Hint 

A  subscriber  writes:  "I  can  hardly 
wait  for  the  next  issue  of  MacLean's 
to  come  along,  so  that  I  can  get  the 
ne.\t  instalment  of  that  Bolted  Door 
st(»r\-.  I  think  the  hu.'?band  was 
mixed  up  in  the  case  somehow,  but  1 
can't  give  any  logical  rea.sous.  It's 
just  a  guess  on  my  part.  Can't  you 
give  us  a  tip?" 

This  is  typical  of  many  letters  we 
have  received.  "Behind  the  Bolted 
Door?"  htus  set  Mac.Lean's  readers 
guessing  hard.  But  no  hints  can  be 
given  as  to  the  outcome.  That  would 
spoil  the  story. 


Confidence 

The  feeling  of  confidence 
and  protection-from- 
trouble  that  goes  with 
Marathon  Tires  is  only 
equaled  by  the  satisfac- 
tion of  knowing  that  you 

have  bought  your  tire  mileage 
at  the  lowest  market  price. 

Made  in  all  types  and  sizes,  in  either  the  Reg- 
ular Fabric  Body  or  the  Elastic  Whip-Cord.  Both 
styles  are  definitely  guaranteed  5,000  miles. 
The  Regular  Fabric  tire  is  equipped  with  a  Snow- 
White  Tread,  at'd  the  elastic  Whip-Cord  with 
the  aristocratic  Black  Tread. 
Marathon  Extra-Heavy  Red  Tubes  and  Acces- 
sories are  carried  by  all  Marathon  Dealers. 

THE  MARATHON 

TIRE  &  RUBBER  CO.,  LIMITED 

Factory  and  General  Offices  : 

St.  Catharines,  Ontario 

Toronto  Silei  Office.  1  49  Church  Street 
Anirican  Plant,  Ciiy'\hr.8a  P»"!.  Ohio 
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Saves  office  time  and  energy 


Sure   Shot- 


one  of  the  "Acme"  family  of  Staplinj; 
Maeliines — the  n;ost  convenient  for 
all-round  office  use.  Will  bind  the  flimsiest  tissue  paper 
withoul  tearing.  A  light  blow  drives  its  staple,  tiii'ougii 
a  (lUiirter  inili  of  miiterlnl.  Sure  Shot  is  especially  v.nlu- 
able  for  binding  papers. 

An  "Acme**  for  every  re<iuirenient  in  Office,  Store  or 
Fai'tor.v.  The  ".4cnie"  family  saves  time,  money  ami 
prevents  waste 

SI-MPLE  DURABLE  CONVENIENT 

Write   for   Catalogue   **A"   Hiio%ving:  complete  line, 

one  of  wliicli  will  be  an  e<'ononiy  to  your  hu^lneHR. 

Ernest  J.  Scott  &  Co. 59  St.  Peter  Street,  Montreal,  Canada 

The  Acme  Stapling  Machine  Co.,  Limited      .      .       .       .       Camden,  N.J.,  U.S.A. 
The  Process  Typewriter  Supply  Co.,  Limited London,  Eng. 
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A  Land  of  Re-Creation 

The  SUMMERS  from  May  to  October 
in  Eastern  Canada  are  probably  as 
enjoyable  as  those  in  the  most  favoured 
part  of  the  world  that  may  be  chosen 
for  comparison. 

Sea-shore, 
Forest  an^  Stream 

Sunny  skies,  delightful  temperature,  in- 
vigorating air,  combined  with  an  endless 
variety  of  picturesque  beauty,  the  Mari- 
time Provinces  are  becoming  more  and 
more  what  Nature  evidently  intended 
they  should  be — a  land  of  Re-Creation. 

Write  for   IQI6    Publications   to 

General  Passenger  Department 


MONCTON,  N.B. 


HOLM  ES  -  HO  WARD  M".S;'=«5:t. 

The  Holmes-Howard  motor  illustrated  is  a  strictly  higli-jjrade,  light-weight, 
unit  power  plant  of  the  two-cycle,  three-port  type. 
It  hiis  two  cylinders,  cast  in  a  block,  and  is 
rated  at  6  to  8  horse-power.  The  motor  complete, 
including  reverse  gear,  magneto  and  all  equip- 
ment, weiglis  only  125  Ih?. 

Suitable  for  Many  T.vpe»  of  Boats. 
motor  was  designed  especially  for  small 
nmabouts  and  fine  yacht  tenders  or  dinghya. 
It  is  light  enough  to  install  in  a  canoe,  fast 
enough  for  a  racer,  and  powerful  enmigh  to 
drive  a  25-foot  boot  8  to  10  miles  per  hour. 
-Combining  jmwer,  speed  and  light  weigh  t 
it  is  one  of  the  most  "versatile"  littL 
motors   made. 

Write  for  priceH  on  4  and  6-cyUnder 
iiiotoFH.  Canadian  and  Colonial; 
Dealers    Wanted.  i 

The  Holmes-Howard  Motor  Co. 

Main  Office:  36  Rowland  Building, 
54  State  St..    Detroit.    Mich..  U.S.A. 


The  Evils  of  Imperial 
Designs 

An  Arraignment  of  German  Methods 
Given  in  the  Form  of  an  Exposi- 
tion of  German  Views 


IN  the  course  of  an  article  told  in  nar- 
rative form,  Irving  Bacheller  in  The 
Outlook,  presents  the  vievirpoint  which 
perhaps  is  not  far  away  from  the  German 
angle  of  thought.  He  tells  of  a  man  of 
German  descent  who  has  been  instru- 
mental in  bomb  outrages  in  the  United 
States  and  then  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
this  character  the  following  discourse : 

"  'I  have  made  a  great  discovery,'  he 
began,  as  I  sat  down  beside  him. 

"  'What  may  it  be?' 

"  'That  things  have  got  turned  around. 
I  find  that  Satan  has  been  maligned.  He 
is  the  source  of  all  progress.  What  we 
call  good  is  really  evil,  and  what  we  call 
evil  has  been  libelled.  People  have  known 
the  truth  all  along,  but  they  have  lied 
about  it.  While  they  have  prayed  to  God 
with  their  lips,  their  hearts  have  followed 
Satan.  Look  at  these  portraits  on  my 
walls.  I  suppose  you  would  call  them  the 
greatest  criminals  the  world  has  seen. 
Certainly  no  four  human  beings  since  light 
dawned  on  primeval  darkness  have  been 
responsible  for  so  many  deaths  and  such 
degrees  of  suffering.  Destruction  fol- 
lowed their  footsteps,  and  in  the  midst  of 
it  were  murder,  robbery,  rape,  arson,  blood 
— rivers  of  blood ! — hard-earned  property 
going  up  in  smoke,  screams  of  terror  and 
distress.  Treaties  became  scraps  of  paper ; 
laws  of  God  and  man  were  laughed  at 
and  brushed  aside  like  cobwebs.  You 
would  call  it  doing  evil.  Bosh !  That  is 
the  merest  sentimentality!  In  their  hearts 
all  men  know  better,  and  they  render  to 
these  saints  of  the  Satanic  calendar  the 
homage  which  is  their  due.  There  is 
scarcely  a  cultured  home  in  America  or 
Europe  where  one  or  more  of  these  por- 
traits do  not  hang. 

"  'Now  look  at  Talleyrand.  He  was  the 
prince  of  liars.  It  was  he — clever  man 
— who  declared  that  words  were  invented 
to  conceal  thought.  Consider  his  influence 
on  the  character  of  his  native  land.  Lying 
is  one  of  the  most  useful  occupations 
known  to  man.  It  is  the  most  crowded  of 
all  the  professions.  Napoleon  said  frankly 
that  no  man  could  be  a  statesman  without 
invention  and  a  proper  respect  for  false- 
hood. He  encouraged  religion,  as  do  all 
emperors.  Why?  Because  it  keeps  the 
poor  contented.  "Inequality  is  impossible 
without  religion" — that  was  one  of  his 
maxims.  Religion  causes  the  multitude 
to  look  to  another  world  for  the  rig;hts  and 
joys  which  they  are  denied  in  this.  Re- 
ligion has  always  been  the  main  defence 
of  the  emperor.  He  couldn't  have  lied 
without  it.  But  what  a  joke  it  has  been ! 
The  emperor  has  dictated  the  sermons  and 
edited  the  prayers  and  selected  the  hymns. 
Religion  is  his  tool— a  part  of  his  busi- 
ness. It  teaches  that  his  person  and  de- 
cree are  sacred  and  that  God  is  his  part- 
ner. It's  a  part  of  the  imperial  banking 
scheme.  If  a  man  dies  for  his  emperor, 
he  gets  a  kind  of  sight-draft  on  the  Al- 
mightly  good  for  eternal  happiness.  Now 
you  understand  me  when  I  say  that  the 
God  most  of  you  worship  is  really  Satan. 
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le  man  who  renders  distinguished  and 
f  thful  service  to  Satan  never  fails  of  his 
hrh  reward.  He  don't  have  to  wait  for 
t!  dawn  of  eternity.  If  any  have  failed, 
ills  because  they  were  weak.  They  had 
nments  of  sentimental  "goodness,"  as 
yj  call  it.' 

'  'Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  any  man 
hi  a  right  to  be  reckless  with  human 
:  ■?'  I  asked. 

■  If  he  is  great,  certainly!'  he  answer- 
■  ^'ou  must  rise  to  the  imperial  view  of 
ihen  all  is  clear.  To  the  emperor  life 
ripped  of  individuality  and  of  all 
'iient.  To  him  there  is  nothing  so 
p  as  life.  It  is  like  water — the  freest, 
t  gift  of  nature.    He  is  above  it.    He 

0  share  in  its  weak  emotions.     He 
()eople  only  in  the  mass,  as  one  sees  a 

herd  of  cattle.    That  enables  him  to 

1  clearly.    He  says:  "Such  and  such 
pose  is  worth  ten   million  men.     I 

Ave  them.     The  natural  growth  of 

lopulation  will  repair  the  loss  in  ten 
If  it  fails,  I  will  pension  every 
■r  of  a  large  family." 

Vou  see,  the  imperial  view  gives  his 
Hi'  full  play.    It  is  impeded  by  the  weaK 

inent  of  the  common  herd.  Napoleon 
'  ssed  the  real  imperial  view  when  he 
.10  Metternich,  "A  man  like  me  cares 

i.g  for  the  lives  of  a  million  men." 

After  all,  what  is  life  that  we  should 
such  a  fuss  about  it?    All  men  have 

a — don't  they?  What  pleasure  in  life 
ve  these  men  who  have  to  sweat  and 
1  and  live  in  little  houses?  The  sooner 
sy  die,  the  less  they  suffer  and  the  less 
npetition  for  those  who  remain.  That 
the  imperial  view,  and  is  it  not  well 
inded?  The  emperor  who  gives  the 
es  of  his  people  for  a  purpose  benefits 
)se  who  live  and  those  who  die.  Is  that 
t  the  view  of  most  of  the  inhabitants  of 
earth?  If  it  were  not,  why  would  they 
ve  emperors — will  you  tell  me?  I  grant 
1  that  emperors  are  guilty  of  the  things 
it  you  call  "evil"  —  they  covet  their 
ghbors'  goods,  they  kill,  they  bear  false 
tness;  but  do  not  the  jieople  love  them 
i  call  them  partners  of  God?  Do  they 
;  inherit  the  most  of  the  earth,  and.  are 
!y  not  really  the  saints?' 

What  you  have  said  seems  to  indicate 
it  the  people  are  fools.' 

Fools!  No!  They  are  wise.  They 
ye  discarded  sentiment  and  are  living 
a  business  basis.  Some  go  to  church, 
t  only  with  the  hope  of  reward.  Even 
re  in  America  they  are  recovering  from 

sentimentalism  that  once  afflicted 
)m.  Home  and  mother  have  become  a 
ce.  Whenever  religious  sentiment  ap- 
ars  in  a  novel  it  is  hit  on  the  head  with 
club  of  ridicule.  Your  theaters  indi- 
te that  "virtue"  in  women  is  rapidly  be- 
aing  a  joke.  Your  libertines  are  reach- 
f  the  high  plane  of  European  efficiency, 
ley  make  a  very  creditable  showing, 
le  humbug  of  marriage  doesn't  worry 
S  as  it  used  to.  Your  alleged  democracy 
disappearing.  Your  well-born  girls 
p  looking  for  titled  husbands.  Church 
A  politics  are  progressing  into  emotion- 
m  machines.  The  orator  and  the  poet 
those  captains  of  sentiment  who  used  to 
icken  and  direct  the  emotions  of  the 
owd — have  passed  out.  They  are  not 
the  pulpit  or  the  legislature.  Why? 
ley  are  no  longer  needed.  Emotions  are 
ifashionable.  The  men  who  appealed  to 
em  are  as  out  of  date  as  the  muzzle- 
ading  gun.  Your  National  Legislature 
a  machine  run  by  committees.  Your 
lieges  are  machines.  They,  like  ours, 
ok  only  to  the  development  of  the  intel- 
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Air  is  Cheap — Use  Plenty  of  It 

Nothing  is  as  essential  to  the  long  life  of  your  tires  as  air. 
Give  your  tires  all  the  air  they  need.  The  only  way  to 
KNOW  whether  or  not  your  tires  have  enough  air  is  to 
measure  it  with  a 

D.:«^    ^1    OC    SCHRADER  UNIVERSAL 

rrice  ^i.lo  tire  pressure  gauge 

If  you  have  been  riding  on  haphazard  pressure,  you  have  been  spend- 
ing a  great  deal  more  money  for  tires  than  you  need  have  spent. 

Manufactured  by 

A.  Schrader's  Sons,  IncSRONrT'  'oTt 

NEW   YORK:  tONDOX:  CHICAGO; 

785-196  Atlantic   Avenue.  Dorset   I'lnre.  1200    Michigan    Avenue. 

SCHR.ADER  productH  were  awarded  a  Grand  Prize  and  two  Gold   Medals  at 

flic  Pjinama-I*apific   International   Exposition.      "There's   n    Reason." 
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Through 
Nature 's 

This  grand   tour  from   Niagara   to   the  Sea  ^^^  t^ dtrylClflCl 

IS  one  continuous  round  of  pleasure  and  com- 

fort.  The  constant  change  and  grandeur  of  the  scenery  aild  wonderful  inspiration  to  the 
voyage.  The  awe-inspiring  cataract  of  Niagara;  the  woudcrful  labryinth  of  the  Thousand 
Islands,  the  buoyant  exhilaration  of  "shooting  the  Eapids,"  quaint  old  Quebec,  and  the 
great  Saguenay  Eiver  trip  through  the  rugged  Laurentian  Mountains.  The  grandeur  of  all 
these  wonders  of  nature  leaves  an  indelible  impression  on  the  memory  and  makes  the  most 
enjoyable  vacation  tour  conceivable.  The  perfect  appointments  of  our  palatial  steamers 
ensure  absolute  comfort  for  passengers.  The  tour  may  be  started  at  any  point  and  costs 
only  ,$47.00  including  meals  and  berth.     Shorter  tours  at  proportionate  rates. 

For  fuller  detertption  of  this  wonderful  voyage  write  for  our  free  booklet  or  entlote  6e 
in  itampt  to  cover  pottage  on  the  profusely  illuitrated    book    "Niagara    to    the  Sea.^^ 

The  Canada  Steamship  Lines,  Ltd.,  46  Yonge  St.,  Toronto  or  8  R.  &  O.  Bldg.,  Montreal 


lect  and  the  muscle.  The  same  is  true 
your  great  commercial  enterprise.  Yi 
will  grant  that  there  is  no  sentiment 
them.  The  human  heart  stands  disci 
dited  the  world  over.  It  is  the  hums 
brain  that  wears  the  crown.  Which  bra 
will  rule? — that  is  the  great  question 
this  war.  The  one  which  has  the  clevi 
ness  to  rule  has  the  right  to  rule.  Gui 
Zeppelins,  liquid  fire,  poison  gas,  are  or 
accessories  and  tools  of  the  clever  bra 

'"In  America  you  are  getting  along 
making  real  progress.  You  will  soon 
ripe  for  imperialism  and  great  mo\ 
ments.  You  can  presently  exchange  t 
million  of  this  dumb  herd  of  yours  i 
some  great  design  that  will  live  in  h 
tory,  and  hang  the  portrait  of  a  new  h« 
on  walls  unbuilt.' 

"  'That  is  what  you  are  doing  in  Gi 
many?' 

"  'Precisely.     There  only  the  brain 
Icing — the  brain  of  the  Emperor.  We  ha 
put  our  hearts  under  our  feet.     We  ha 
risen  to  the  imperial  view  of  life, 
lives  are  nothing  save  as  they  help  1 
plans  of  the  emperor.     We  pull  togeth 
We  have  feelings,  certainly,  but  we  kn> 
that  convictions  are  greater.     The  brs 
— the  trained,  efficient  brain — backed 
the  tireless  hand,  has  robbed   nature 
her  secrets  and  wrested  commercial 
premacy  from  Great  Britain.    Suprema 
is  the  imperial  idea.     We  are  entitled 
it  by  our  Kultur.    Think  of  what  we  h£ 
done  in  science!     I  have  here  in  my  baj 
simple   invention   which   will   turn   nij 
into  day — a  square  mile  of  the  night, 
will  advertise  the  greatness  of  my  Fath 
land  —  the   grandeur  of   its   spirit,  1 
singleness  of  its  purpose.     Shall  I  sh 
you  how  it  works?' 

"  'The  dramatic  moment  in  this  lit 
adventure  has  arrived — the  moment  I  h 
expected.  Night  had  fallen,  and  we  wi 
out  in  the  middle  of  the  Sound. 

"  'It  would  interest  me  very  much, 
said. 

"He  picked  up  his  grip  and  we  went  ( 
into  the  cabin.  As  we  approached  the  1 
staircase  that  led  to  the  offices  and 
dining-saloon  I  wondered  just  how  he  Y 
used  that  two  or  three  minutes  aftei 
had  left  him  in  his  room,  for  I  knew  tl 
he  was  a  dangerous  and  a  very  cunni 
lunatic.  Almost  everybody  had  gone 
low  to  supper.  One  man  sat  reading 
paper  some  fifty  feet  away,  and  a  s 
wardess  had  passed  us  carrying  a  pi 
of  soup.  He  stopped  by  the  stair  rail  b 
opened  his  grip  and  took  out  of  it  a  hes 
object  wrapped  in  a  covering  of  tb 
flexible  leather.  I  began  to  weaker 
little,  but  controlled  myself.  His  face  v 
as  white  as  the  paper  in  your  note-book 

"  'What  are  you  going  to  do  with  tha 
I  asked. 

"  'Light  the  sky  for  Germany,'  he 
swered,  as  he  tossed  the  heavy  obect 
the  floor  below.     It  fell  with  a  loud  th 
The  silence  that  followed  seemed  to  apj 
him.     He  turned  to  run,  but  I  caught 
wrist  and  made  him  my  prisoner.     T 
ship's  officers  below  were  examining 
suspicious  package. 

"  'Don't  be  afraid  of  that,'  I  called.  ' 
nothing  but  a  piece  of  junk.' 

"Of  course  I  knew  what  I  was  talk 
about,  for  I  had  taken  the  bomb 
planted  the  junk.  The  man  was  pi 
crazy.  If  they  find  a  man  in  Germi 
who  isn't  crazy  these  days,  they  send  1 
to  an  asylum  for  the  sane  until  he's  cuJ 
We  are  taking  good  care- of  him  and  si 
send  him  back  home  by  and  by." 
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M^ere    Goodyears   NOT    Made 
Canada,  They  Would  Cost  You— 


SIZE 

30  X  31/2 
32  X  31/2 
34  X  4 

36  X  41/2 

37  X  5 


PLAIN 

$19.02 
21.87 
31.92 
44.96 
52.44 


ALL- 
WEATHER 

$22.23 
25.58 
37.34 
52.65 
65.55 


But    Goodyears    A  E  E    Made  in 
Canada,  So  They  Cost  You  Only— 


30 
32 
34 
36 
37 


SIZE 

X  31/2 
X  31/2 
X  4 

x4y2 

X  5 


PLAIN 

$15.00 
18.95 
28.10 

,39.35 
45.45 


ALL- 
WEATHER 

$18.00 
22.75 
33.80 
47.20 
54.50 


The  Increased  Price  of  Imported  | 

Tires  Gives  No  Increase  of  Quality  | 

When  you  buy  a  tire  manufactured  outside  of  Canada  you  pay  from  -10  to  ^ 

50  per   cent,   more    than    the   consumer   in   the   country   from   whence    that  g 

tire  came.  g 

Yet   the  added   cost   of   imported   tires  gives  you  no   increase   in   quality —  g 

no    better   tiro    value    than    the   consumer    obtains   in    the    home-market    of  ^ 

the  manufacturer.  M 

In  the  United  States  many  of  the  brands  that  are  exported  to  Canada  sell  g 

at  a  lower  price  than  Goodyear  Tires.     Yet  the  sale  of  Goodyears  is  much  g 

greater.  s 

By  thus  giving  their  preference  to  Goodyear  Tires  motorists  of  the  United  g 

States    have    decided    that    Goodyear    offers    the    greatest    values    even    in  g 

competition  with  lower-priced  brands.  0 

But  in  Canada  most  of  these  tires  sell  at  higher  prices  than  Goodyears.  s 

How  much  greater  then,  is  Goodyear  value  in  Canada!  g 

MADE  IN  CANADA"  | 

Cuts  the  Cost  of  | 

Goodyear  Tires  | 

'•Made  in  Canada"  brings  a  direct,  substantial  saving  to  every  purchaser  g 

of   Goodyear  Tires.  g 

Were   Goodyear  Tires  not   made   in   Canada   they   would   cost  you   more   in  g 

price.  M 

How  big  that   increase   in  price   would  be  you   can  judge   from  the   tables  g, 

given  here.  M 

The  Lower  Price  Buys  the  Same  | 

Goodyear  Excellence  | 

Making   Goodyear   Tires   in    Canada   lowers   the   price   but   docs   not   lower  g 

the    excelltMice    of    Goodyears.      The    results    of    Goodyear    tests,    Goodyear  = 

experiments,  the  ever-to-be  maintaineil  prestige  of  Goodyear  international-  g 

ism,  the  Goodyear  skill  of  Goodyear  laboratories,  combine  to  make  Goodyear  g 

Made-in-Canada  Tires  give  longer  and  more  satisfactoi-y  service.  ^ 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited  i 

Toronto,  Ontario  i 
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Investment 
Lists 

Once  a  month,  on  an 
average,  we  publish 
some  suggestions  for 
investment  in  the  form 
of  a  list  embodying 
what  we  consider  the 
most  attractive  stocks 
at  the  time  of  writing. 

As  an  investor,  ycu 
should  receive  this 
list.  A  request  will 
bring  it  to  you.  There 
is  no  charge. 

F.  H.  DEACON  &  CO. 

Members  Toronto  Stock  Exchange 
INVESTMENTS 

97  Bay  Street 
Toronto  -  Canada 
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Investment 
Suggestions 

C  Accompanying  our  Review 
each  month  is  a  circular  dis- 
cussing what  we  consider  the 
most  attractive  securities 
available  for  investment. 
C  The  value  of  this  service  to 
private  and  institutional  in- 
vestors lies  chiefly  in  the  fact 
that  the  suggestions  are  not 
culled  from  securities  which 
we  own  and  have  to  sell,  but 
are  chosen  from  all  those 
securities  available  in  any 
market. 

C  This  circular  with  the 
Monthly  Review  will  be  sent 
post  free  to  investors  on 
request. 

GREENSHIELDS  &CO. 

Members  Montreal  Stock  Exchange 

Investment  Bankers 
MONTREAL  LONDON,  Eng. 
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Lockers 


steel   Lockers  are  essential   for 
system     and     pfftciency.       Un- 
dc-rwriters   endorse   oiir  lockera— a   Rood   in- 
vestment. Write  for  Prices  and  Particular. 
CANADA  WIRE  &  IRON  GOODS  CO. 
Ilamilton,   Ont. 
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Why  Banks  Are  Urging  National  Economy 

Br  JOHN  APPLETON,    Editor  of  The  Financial  Post 

EDITOR'S  NOTE. — In  the  accompanying  article  the  causes  behind  the 
present  prosperity  of  the  country  are  convincingly  shown  and  an  interesting 
forecast  is  given  of  the  conditions  which  may  arise  on  the  conclusion  of  peace. 
Although  it  is  shown  that  there  are  reasons  for  anticipating  a  development 
of  Canadian  industry  the  need  for  economy  is  strongly  emphasized. 


WHEN  the  war  ends  bankers  gener- 
ally anticipate  business  trouble. 
There  is  by  no  means  unanimity 
in  this  opinion.  A  month  ago  we  quoted 
Mr.  Elias  Rogers  as  saying  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  the  Imper- 
ial Bank  that  in  his  opinion  when  the  war 
ended  Canada  would  not  experience  any 
severe  depression.  "At  the  end  of  the 
war,"  he  said,  "I  look  for  rapid  and  per- 
manent developments  of  the  immense 
natural  resources  of  Canada.  The  timber 
and  mineral  interests  in  the  West  are  al- 
ready beginning  to  improve  and  as  water 
transportation  facilities  can  be  provided 
on  the  coast  these  industries  cannot  help 
making  very  substantial  progress."  Such 
optimism  from  so  good  an  authority  can- 
not be  entirely  disregarded.  Nevertheless 
bankers  generally  deplore  the  fact  that 
Canadians  are  not  exercising  the  most 
rigid  economy.  The  Cana- 
Bankers  and  dian  Bank  of  Commerce, 
Buying  of  for  instance,  in  its  monthly 

Non-essentials  letter  says  that,  "until  in 
Canada  there  is  manifested 
the  same  earnestness  in  saving  our  dollars 
and  in  eliminating  unnecessary  work  and 
expenditure  as  is  being  exercised  in  Eur- 
ope it  cannot  be  said  that  the  nation  is 
taking  its  full  part  in  the  greatest  duty 
that  has  ever  fallen  to  its  lot."  Then  the 
same  letter  proceeds  to  point  out  that  in 
the  four  months  of  this  year  Canada  pur- 
chased from  abroad,  chiefly  from  foreign 
countries,  commodities  valued  at  $228,- 
830,856,  or  $91,868,764  more  than  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  the  year  previous. 
These  purchases  are  largely  unnecessary. 
Many  articles  are  being  made  in  the  coun- 
try that  might  well  be  dispensed  with  and 
the  labor  thus  employed  diverted  to  mak- 
ing of  those  things  which  armies  need. 
Every  dollar  saved  and  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  government,  and  every  sacri- 
fice to  save  labor  in  order  that  it  be  de- 
voted to  the  production  of  imperatively 
necessary  things,  or  to  the  performance 
of  essential  duties,  brings  nearer  the  end 
of  the  war.  Only  by  greater  economy  and 
thrift  and  by  curtailed  purchases  of  non- 
essentials from  foreign  countries  can  our 
credit,  commercial  and  national,  be  con- 
served. That  is  the  opinion  of  another 
banker.  Two  different  opinions  have  been 
given  which  do  not  conflict  with  each 
other.    Others  could  be  given  which  would 


set  at  rest  any  doubt  as  to  the  view  of  the 
banker  as  to  buying  unnecessary  articles. 
But  why,  when  the  people  have  money, 
do  the  banks  say  that  it  should  not  be 
utilized  in  the  purchase  of  unnecessaries? 
To  answer  the  question  satisfactorily  it 
is  essential  to  define  what  is  meant  by 
"unnecessaries."  The  point  might  be  elu- 
cidated by  indicating  the  respective  eco- 
nomic conditions  in  Canada  and  Germany. 
In  the  latter  country  the  war  is  being  car- 
ried on  at  the  expense  of  the  German 
people.  They  are  shedding  their  blood, 
and  perforce  are  yielding  up  their  house- 
hold goods  and  comforts.  After  the  war 
it  will  be  found  that  the  German  debt  will 
be  a  debt  to  the  German  people  and  not  to 
people  abroad.  When  the  day  comes  to 
settle  with  the  Allies  the  indemnity  will 
not  be  gold  or  lands,  but  if  such  a  thing 
is  exacted  from  the  German  nation  it  will 
be  in  the  form  of  commodities.  It  is  true 
that  the  German  nation  has  in  its  posses- 
sion a  large  amount  of  gold,  but  that 
would  not  suffice  to  approximately  pay  for 
the  loss  they  have  caused  the  Allies.  The 
only  thing  left  for  them  to  do  is  to  give 
their  promise  to  pay  which  will  be  finally 
settled  by  the  handing  over  of  commodi- 
ties. For  two  years  the  Teuton  has  been 
practising,  to  the  utmost,  frugality.  By 
scientific  distribution  and  utilization  of 
food  on  a  national  basis  the  people  in  Ger- 
many have  no  doubt  learned  to  live  at  less 
cost,  and  when  war  ends  will  be  content 
with  remuneration  accordingly — and  will 
thus  be  able  to  market  commodities  at  an 
extremely  low  figure.  Up  to  the  present 
time  Germany  has  no  destroyed  factories 

to  replace ;  they  will  merely 
Competition  have  to  be  adjusted  to  their 
of  Germany  normal  use.  When  ammu- 
After  the  nition   is  no  longer   neces- 

War  sary  dye  works  will  not  be 

called  upon  to  produce  ex- 
plosives; nor  will  the  engineering  shops  be 
asked  to  turn  out  death-dealing  missiles. 
Sentiment  in  countries  where  Germany 
has  hitherto  done  so  large  a  trade  will  be 
adverse  to  purchasing  German  commodi-J 
ties,  which  will  be  met  by  the  low  prices 
made  possible  by  low  wage  rates  in  Ger-j 
many  and  most  economical  methods  of 
living.  There  will  not  be  any  decline  in! 
eflSciency,  but  rather  a  decided  improve- 
ment in  that  respect.  It  is  safe  to  assume, 
therefore,  that  manufactuers  not  only  inj 
Canada  but  elsewhere,  will,  after  the  warj 
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be  met  with  a  competition  from  Germany 
more  vigorous  than  they  have  hitherto  ex- 
perienced. All  the  ingenious  tariffs  that 
can  be  devised  will  not  ultimately  exclude 
German  goods  if  they  are  produced  at  a 
cost  sufficiently  below  the  standard  of 
other  countries. 

Very  much  has  been  said  and  written 
about  the  enormous  waste  that  is  taking 
place  on  account  of  the  war.  In  a  sense 
it  is  true,  but  the  point  is  labored  too 
much.  While  accentuating  the  destruc- 
tion incident  to  war,  the  economy  and 
frugality  incident  thereto  is  not  put  into 
the  balance.  In  Germany  very  few  people 
are  employed  in  picture  shows,  in  enter- 
taining the  public  on  the  stage,  making 
fancy  dresses  for  the  idle  rich  or  in  carry- 
ing backwards  and  forwards  to  fashion- 
able resorts  health  and  pleasure  seekers. 
Resources  cC  that  nation  are  being  devoted 
to  carrying  on  the  war.     Even  in  frugal 

Germany  a  great  deal  of 
How  national  waste  took  place  in 

Germany  is  operating  unnecessary 
Paying  for  places  of  amusement,  in 
the  War  drinking   and   other   forms 

of  absolute  waste.  No  par- 
ticular objection  to  this  is  taken  in  normal 
times,  but  at  a  time  such  as  this,  when 
the  nation's  existence  is  at  stake,  every 
possible  economy  is  enforced  thereby  as 
much  is  being  saved  as  is  being  wasted. 
It  costs  very  little  more  in  Germany  to 
carry  on  the  war  of  that  country  against 
its  enemies  than  it  does  to  sustain  the 
high  livers,  chorus  girls,  moving  picture 
artists,  quacks  and  other  superfluities  in 
times  of  prosperity.  Likewise  in  Eng- 
land the  enforced  economy  is  resulting  in 
much  money  being  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  nation  that  hitherto  went  into  high 
living  and  pleasure  seeking.  Moreover, 
England  usually  loans  to  other  countries 
every  year  nearly  £500,000,000,  and  at 
present  that  sum  is  being  put  into  the  war. 
So  far  England  has  borrowed  less  abroad 
than  she  has  loaned  to  other  countries,  her 
Allies  principally,  during  the  war.  There- 
fore, while  the  guns  have  wrought  havoc 
in  a  great  many  districts  in  France  and 
in  the  whole  of  Belgium  nevertheless  that 
wastefulness  is  to  a  very  large  extent 
counterbalanced  by  the  economy  and  ab- 
stemiousness of  the  nations  at  war.  We 
should,  however,  properly  exempt  Canada 
from  the  charge  of  being  abstemious.  Just 
as  much  money  is  being  spent  by  Canada 
to-day  in  elaborate  dresses  and  in  plea- 
sure seeking,  as  at  any  other  time.  It  may 
be  said  that  such  economy  as  we  have  in- 
dicated may  be  iustifiable  in  France,  Ger- 
many and  England;  but  why  in  Canada? 
While  the  German  producer,  the  factory 

employee  and  the  laborer 
Getting  are   being   trained    to    still 

Trained  to  harder  conditions  than  was 
High  Living    their    lot    previous    to    the 

war  the  factory  worker  in 
Canada  is  being  initiated  to  a  higher 
standard  of  living  than  he  has  hitherto 
been  accustomed.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
United  States;  but  that  is  incidental.  We 
are  speaking  of  Canada.  The  operators 
of  factories,  especially  those  that  are  mak- 
ing munitions,  will  tell  you  that  the  expert 
men  are  not  content  with  less  than  $6  or 
$7  per  day.  Even  the  female  workers, 
when  trained,  demand  high  wages  just  as 
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Something  is  Wrong 

when  printed  matter  gets    into    the    waste 
paper  basket 

It  is  not  always  the  message,  more  often  it  is  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  presented,  but  printed  matter  that 
grips  from  the  start  rarely  reaches  the  waste  basket 
until  it  has  accomplished  its  purpose — that  of  making 
a  favorable  impression  for  your  goods,  so  that  a  sale 
directly  or  indirectly  results. 

To  sell  merchandise  through  printing  word  requires 
printers'  art  plus  selling  ability.  Our  printing  depart- 
ment is  staffed  by  creative  salesmen — not  mere  print- 
ers.    This  department  is  at  your  service. 

Let  us  quote  you  on  catalogues,  booklets,  books,  magazines,  reports, 
or  general  printing  of  any  kind.     Write  us  to-day. 

Warwick  Bros.  &  Rutter  Limited,  '^gf^^'NTo,  ^  canada 


FIRE-PROOF 

Safes  and  Vault  Doors 


BANKERS 


SAFES,  VAULTS  AND  VAULT 
DOORS 

G.  &  McC.  Co.  Safes   and  Vault    Doors 

are  designed  and  built  to  meet  the  modern  demand  for  Highest  Quality 

They  Jlrt  Positively  Fire-Proof 

A  CANADIAN-MADE  SAFE  OF  REAL  MERIT 

—ASK    FOR    OUR    BIG    ILLUSTRATED    CATALOGUE    M-32— 

The  Goldie    &    McCulloch    Co.,    Limited 

Head  Office  and  Works:— GALT.  ONTARIO,  CANADA 

Toronto  Office —  Western  Brancii — 

1101-2  Traders  Bank  Bldff.  248  McDermott  Ave.,  Winnipeg,  Man. 
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CLASSIFIED   ADVERTISING 


FIVE    CENTS   PER    WORD 


BOOKS,    LITERATURE,   ETC. 

USED  BOOKS— EXTRAORX)IXARi'  BAR- 
gaius.  Catalog.  Hlgene's,  K-24-H  Post,  S:iii 
Francisco.  (tf) 


1,000,000  VOLUMES  ON  EVERY  SUBJECT 
ill  halt-pilues.  New  books  at  discount 
prices.  Boolis  bouglit.  Catalogues  post 
free.  \V.  &  U.  Foyle,  121  Charing  Cross 
Koad,   Loudon.   England.  (10) 


.MODERN  HOUSE  PLANS  FOR  EVERY- 
body.  By  S.  B.  Reed.  Tliis  useful  voiume 
meets  the  wants  of  persons  of  moderate 
means,  and  gives  a  wide  range  of  designs, 
from  a  dwelling  costing  $250  up  to  $8,000, 
and  adapted  to  farm,  viliage  or  town  resi- 
dences. Nearly  ali  of  these  plana  have 
been  tested  by  practical  worliing.  It  gives 
an  estimate  of  the  quality  of  every  article 
used  in  the  construction,  and  the  cost  of 
each  article  at  the  time  the  building  was 
erected  or  the  design  made.  Profusely  Il- 
lustrated. 243  pages.  5x7.  Cloth,  $1.10. 
.MacLean  Pub.  Co.,  143-152  University  Ave., 
Toronto. 


MOTION    PICTURE   PLAYS 

WRITE  PHOTOPLAYS,  SHORT  STOR- 
ies,  poems.  Big  prices.  No  correspondence 
course.  Details  free.  Atlas  Publishing  Co., 
3<i4,  Cincinnati. 


MEN    WANTED 

WANTED— MEN  IN  EVERY  PROVINCE 
who  are  capable  of  organizing  and  con- 
trolling a  subscription  s.nles  force  for  our 
publications.  A  good  opportunity  for  cap- 
able men.  Apply  to  The  MacLean  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  Ltd.,  143-153  University  Ave., 
Toronto. 


EDUCATIONAl,. 

THE  DE  BRISAY  METHOD  IS  THE 
royal  road  to  Latin,  French,  German, 
Spanish.  Thorough  mail  courses.  Students 
everywhere.  Highest  references.  Academic 
De  Brlsay,  Ottawa.  (2-17) 


INDIVIDUAL      TEACHING      IN      BOOK- 

lieeping,  short liand.  civil  service,  matricu- 
lation. Write  for  free  catalogue  and  par- 
ticulars. Dominion  Business  College,  357 
College  Street,  Toronto.  J.  V.  .Mitchell, 
B.A.,    Principal.  (tf) 


LEGAL. 

REGIXA,  SASKATCHEWAN- BALFOUR, 
MARTIN,  CASEY  &  BLAIR.  Barristers. 
First  Mortgages  secured  for  clients.  7  per 
cent,    and    upwards.  (tf) 


NOVA   SCOTIA— OWEN    &    OWEN. 
rlsters,    Annapolis    Royal. 


BAR- 

(tf) 


AN  EXTRA  INCOME. 

WHO  IS  THERE  WHO  DOES  NOT  NEED 
an  increase  in  Income  to  talie  care  of 
vacation  expenses?  That's  where  our  plan 
of  "spare  time  profits"  shines  with  popu- 
larity. If  you  are  one  of  the  many  who 
would  appreciate  an  opportunity  of  turn- 
ing your  sipare  time  into  cash  profits,  we 
would  lilie  to  get  In  touch  with  you. 
Hundreds  of  men  and  women  in  Canada 
to-day  are  worliing  our  plan  to  augment 
their  present  Income  and  it's  providing  a 
liberal  amount  of  extra  funds  for  them. 
If  you  would  lilie  to  join  this  "thrifty 
class"  of  spare  time  hustlers — write  us 
to-day.  The  MacLean  Publishing  Co., 
Limited,  143-153  University  Avenue,  To- 
ronto. 


P.\TENTS    AND    LEGAL. 

FETHERSTONHAUGH  &  CO.,  I'ATiENT 
Solicitors,  Royal  Unak  Building,  Toronto 
(Head  office),  5  Elgin  Street,  OttaWM. 
Offices  In  other  principal  cities.  (6-17; 

STA.MPS  AND   COINS. 

STAill'S- PACKAGE  FREE  TO  COLLEC- 
tors  for  two  cents  postage.  .Also  offer  hun- 
dred  different  foreign.  Catalogue.  Hinge.-, 
ali  five  cents.  We  buy  stamps.  Marii.s 
Stamp  Co.,  Toronto,  Canada.  (tf; 


JEWELRY. 

WALTIIA.M  WATCHES— $5.50  TO  $150.00. 
Reliable  timepieces.  Send  for  free  cata- 
logue to  The  Watch  Shop,  Wm.  E.  Cox,  70 
Yoiige    St.,    Toronto.  (tf) 

ANY  ONE  OF  OUI!  READERS,  EVEN 
though  he  be  an  amnteur  with  tools,  will 
experience  no  difficulty  in  maliing  very 
attractive  and  useful  .Trtlcles  for  the 
Home.  We  have  four  Books  on  this  worli. 
Parts  1,  2,  3  and  "Woodworking  for 
Amateur  Craftsmen."  They  are  a  handy 
size  and  have  512  pages,  223  illustrations. 
98  working  drawings,  printed  on  the  best 
book  paper,  and  durably  bound  In  hand- 
some cloth:  will  be  sent  prepaid  to  any 
address  for  .$2.00,  or  any  one  volume  post- 
paid for  50c.  Get  one  of  these  Books  *and 
experience  a  surprise  at  how  simple  it  is 
to  m.Tke  mission  wood  furniture.  The  Mac- 
I.*an  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd.,  Book  Depart- 
ment,   143-153   University   Ave.,   Toronto. 


MORE    DOLL.ARS. 

YOn  CAN  MAKE  "DOLLARS  GROW" 
out  of  your  spare  time.  Spare-time  efforts 
have  made  hundreds  of  dollars  for  Mac- 
Lean  Representatives.  To-da.v  there  are 
In  Canada,  men  and  women,  who  find  that 
our  proposition  worked  for  an  hour  or 
two  daily  provide  for  many  of  the  added 
luxuries  of  life.  You  supply  us  the  time 
— we'll  supply  yon  the  money.  Write  for 
full  particulars.  The  MacLean  Publishing 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Dept.  -M,  143-153  University 
Avenue.  Toronto,  Canada. 


FARMERS,    LEARN    THE    REAL 
ESTATE  BUSINESS 

In  these  days  when  Real  Estate  plays 
so  prominent  a  part,  every  farmer  should 
know  how  to  appraise,  buy,  sell  and  pur- 
chase. Knowledge  is  wortli  while :  It  rro- 
tects  you  from  unscrupulous  agents. 

1  quote  Mr.  Edward  Fielding  at  the 
Toronto  Methodist  Conf('ri>nce.  .lune  12. 
1010,  denouncing  the  underground  methods 
of  real  estate  dealers— "It  cost  $1,000  to  get 
rid  of  S2.flO0  mortgage." 

My  hook  worth  .$20.  postpaid  to  your 
address  for  $1.25.  teaches  you.  Limited 
number,  order  at  once. 

.J.    T.    BISHOP, 

10  Grange  Ave.  -  Toronto 


Classified  Want 
Ads. 

Get  right  down  to  the  point  at  issue. 
If  you  want  something,  say  so  in  a  few 
well-chosen  words.  Readers  like  that 
sort  of  straight-from-the-shoulder  talk, 
and  that  is  the  reason  why  condensed 
ads.  are  so  productive  of  the  best  kind 
of  results. 

TRY  A  CLASSIFIED  AD. 
IN  THIS  PAPER 


soon  as  they  realize  that  they  have  at- 
tained to  the  necessary  standard  of  efH- 
ciency.  Both  sexes  are  spending  such 
earnings  generously  in  pleasure  and  in 
dress.  As  already  indicated  the  imports 
into  Canada  are  very  much  greater  than 
they  ought  to  be  and  amongst  them  are  to 
be  found  many  commodities  far  from  be- 
ing in  the  class  of  necessaries  or  even  de- 
sirable things.  They  are  coming  into  this 
country  because  they  are  sought  for  by  the 
people  who  are  earning  high  wages  and 
who  are  living  high.  At  the  end  of  the 
war  what  position  will  this  class  of  work- 
men be  in  to  meet  the  competition  that 
will  come  from  the  workmen  in  Europe? 
Workmen  will  have  to  take  lower  wages 
and  the  factory  operators  will  have  to  put 
his  plant  in  a  most  perfect  condition,  up- 
to-date  in  every  respect  and  capable  of 
producing  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 
There  is  no  labor-saving  device  available 
in  Canada  or  elsewhere  that  will  not  be 
duplicated  in  Germany.  Instead,  there- 
fore, of  spending  earnings  at  the  present 
time  on  dress  the  banker  would  rather  see 
the  well-paid  employee  put  his  money  into 
the  bank  or  into  government  securities. 
When  the  banker  tells  people  to  save  their 
money  for  the  good  of  the  nation  it  does 
not  necessarily  mean  that  he  is  boosting 
his  own  business.  It  has  to  be  confessed 
that  the  banker  takes  a  broad  view  of 
things  and  does  not  speak  selfishly.  He 
recognizes,  however,  that,  when  the  eco- 
nomic position  of  the  country  is  sound,  it 
is  safer  and  better  for  business  generally. 
If  the  workmen  have  savings  in  the  form 
of  government  securities  at  the  end  of  the 
war  they  will  be  i^i  a  posi- 
Canada  tion  to  tide  themselves  over 

Must  be  a   period   of  readjustment. 

Prepared  Moreover,  if  their  savings 

are  put  into  government 
bonds,  they  will  be  aiding  their  country  to 
fight  its  enemy.  The  latter  is  probably 
the  best  explanation  of  bankers'  enthusi- 
asm for  economy.  But  the  other  one. 
that  is  beine:  prepared  for  the  period  of 
readiustment  after  the  war  and  being 
nrepared  to  meet  the  comnetition  that  will 
come  from  Europe  and  that  will  meet  our 
iiroducts  in  foreign  markets,  is  equally  as 
important.  The  manufacturer  to-day  who 
neglects  to  free  himself  from  the  bank  or 
neglects  to  prepare  to  meet  maturing 
bonds  is  neither  his  own  nor  his  country's 
friend.  To  do  this  profits  must  be  applied 
to  liauidating  indebtedness.  One  emi- 
nent financier  in  speaking  of  mortgages 
and  the  way  many  mortgagors  were  meet- 
ing interest  payments  observed  that  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  if  all  mortgages 
were  paid  off.  If  such  a  condition  in  Can- 
ada could  exist  at  the  close  of  the  war 
nothing  occurring  after  that  event  need 
be  the  cau.oe  of  anxiety.  If.  however,  on 
the  other  hand  we  continue  to  go  into  debt 
abroad  unnecessarily;  if  we  fail  to  save 
and  thus  necessitate  borrowing  abroad  the 
naving  of  our  interest  obligations  and  our 
debt  after  the  wa'-  will  be  extremely  diffit 
cult.  Since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  Can- 
ada as  a  nation  has  borrowed  from  the 
United  States  anproximately  $284,000,000. 
From  the  commencement  of  the  present 
year  to  date  the  borrowing  from  that 
country  amounts  to  practically  $120,- 
000,000.  If  such  economy  as  is  being  prac- 
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tised  in  Germany  could  be  enforced  in 
Canada  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  bor- 
row one  cent  abroad.  The  banker  is 
right  when  he  views  with  alarm  the  con- 
tinued tendency  on  the  part  of  the  Cana- 
dian people  to  buy  from  abroad  more  than 
is  necessary  and  even  to  devote  more  time, 
capital  and  energy  to  the  production  of 
unnecessary  things.  The  tradesman  and 
manufacturer,  the  professional  man  and 
the  farmer  can  look  confidently  to  a  period 
of  read'ustment  after  the  war  that  will  be 
less  troublesome  if  the  people  are  eco- 
nomical to-day.  But  if  we  continue  to  bor- 
row unnecessarily  and  continue  to  be  ex- 
travagant it  will  be  the  more  serious. 

A  month  ago  we  were  able  to  say  that 
all  the  factories  in  Canada  were  very  busy. 
There  has  been  no  change.  In  any  indus- 
trial town  where  factories  are  located  you 
will  see  at  the  present  time  announce- 
ments to  the  effect  that  help  is  wanted; 
particularly  in  the  larger  centres.  As  a 
result  some  of  the  larger  operators  are 
considering  building  factories  at  subur- 
ban and  rural  points.  They  hope  by  this 
means  to  catch  a  new  supply  of  labor.  At 
the  same  time  wages  have  a  tendency  to 
advance.  It  has  been  stated  and  it  is  the 
fact  that  raw  material  is  somewhat  diffi- 
cult to  obtain.  But  at  the  same  time  the 
factories  are  busy  and  in  some  way  or 
other  they  manage  to  obtain  the  raw 
material.  The  plants  adapted  to  the  mak- 
ing of  ammunition  are  very  busy,  but 
there  are  other  forms  of  industries  that 
are  busy  supplying  the  domestic  markets. 
In  the  case  of  one  mill  which  in  the  past 
devoted  its  attention  to  making  the  lowest 
priced  goods,  such  as  find  a  place  in  the 
fifteen-cent  and  ten-cent  stores,  it  is  now 
busy  turning  out  a  high-class  article  which 
hitherto  was  supplied  by  Germany.  In 
place  of  selling  the  "ninety-cents-a-dozen- 
article"  they  are  selling  the  "eight-dollar- 
a-dozen."  and  thev  are  finding  a  big  de- 
mand for  it.  During  the  past  twelve 
months  this  particular  factory  netted  pro- 
fits equal  to  20  per  cent,  of  its  capital.  Of 
course  the  demand  for  the  high  class  art- 
icle is  no  doubt  due  to  the  high  wages  so 
many  are  obtaining  for 
Can  our  making  munitions.     But  a 

Industries  plant  that  can  adapt  itself 
Meet.  After-  so  readily  to  making  a  high 
War  Con-  class     article     shows     the 

ditions  ability    to    meet    changing 

conditions  readily.  As  it 
met  the  demand  for  a  high-class  article 
and  by  foresight  obtained  the  necessary 
material  before  prices  went  out  of  sight, 
the  same  kind  of  management  will  no 
doubt  be  ready  when  war  ends,  to  meet 
market  conditions  as  thev  arrive  and  by 
business  sagacity  and  efficiency  be  pre- 
pared to  meet  competition. 

Buying  necessaries  is  not  extravagance. 
Shelves  all  over  the  country  have  been  de- 
pleted of  the  stocks  of  staples  which  loaded 
them  down  over  two  years  ago.  Many 
who  thought  they  were  down  and  out  and 
asked  for  the  sympathy  and  considera- 
tion of  their  bankers,  now  find  that  the 
stocks  which  were  unsaleable  then  are 
now  in  great  demand  at  higher  prices. 
Instead  of  having  to  sacrifice,  a  big  pre- 
mium on  their  old  stock  was  obtained  and 
that  stock  remaining  is  worth  more  to- 
day than  before  the  war. 


There  is  only  one  conclusion  to  be  drawn 
from  practically  all  facts  indicative  of 
business  conditions  and  it  is  that  to 
supply  the  domestic  demands  of  the  im- 
mediate future  in  Canada  the  factories 
will  be  kept  busy.  At  the  present  moment 
we  have  to  pay  to  the  United  States  a  very 
high  price  for  anything  required  from 
that  country.  Consumers  there  are  at  the 
present  time  spending  as  much  money  or 
more  than  are  the  well-to-do  Canadians. 
Factories  over  the  line  are  being  extended 
to  meet  the  demand,  but  by  so  doing  the 
output  is  not  sufficient  to  stem  the  tide  of 
rising  prices  and  the  demand  of  labor  for 
higher  remuneration.  At  the  moment  of 
writing  it  is  the  opinion  of  a  number  of 
eminent  business  men  in  the  United  States 
that  the  apex  has  been  reached,  but  rail- 
way earnings  and  other  indices  of  busi- 
ness would  indicate  that  it  is  likely  to 
remain  at  the  apex  for  some  time.  The 
greatest  clouds  on  the  horizon  are  the 
poorer  crop  outlook  and  the  possibility  of 
fewer  orders  from  the  Allies  being  re- 
ceived for  ammunition.  But  as  these 
orders  diminish  the  United  States  manu- 
facturer will  devote  attention  to  foreign 
markets  that  have  hitherto  been  a  source 
of  great  wealth  and  trade  for  Europe. 
It  is  likely,  therefore,  that  industrial  pro- 
ducers in  Canada  will  be  called  upon  to 
meet  the  very  large  domestic  demands 
not  only  during  the  course  of  the  war  but 
immediately  after. 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  French  Govern- 
ment placed  an  embargo  upon  the  impor- 
tation of  lobsters  obtained  very  largely 
from  Canada.  Naturally  the  fishermen 
on  our  coast  were  a  little  afraid  that  this 
measure  of  economy  imposed  upon  the 
French  people  by  their  Government  would 
adversely  affect  lobster  prices.  Appar- 
ently it  has  not  done  so.  Here  is  more 
evidence  of  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
United  States.  The  market  there  took  more 
lobsters  and  consequently  kept  the  price 
above  the  average,  although  so  large  a 
market  as  that  provided  by  France  was 
closed.  Under  ordinary  conditions  the 
Maritime  Provinces  sent  to  France  about 
40,000  cases  of  lobsters,  and  this  repre- 
sents a  normal  value  of  $800,000.  This  is 
a  tidy  sum  to  be  received 
Canada's  by  fishermen.    In  1914  and 

Fish  1915,     however,     the     pur- 

Industry  chase"  by   France  drop'^ed 

to  $703,469  and  $.556, .S17 
respectively.  Neverf^eless  the  lobste" 
fishermen  of  the  Maritimes  will  this  year 
receive  for  their  products  practically  the 
same  figure  as  in  previous  years.  The  an- 
nual value  of  fish  taken  from  Canadian 
waters  is  about  $35,000,000.  The  Govern- 
ment figures  for  the  year  1915  set  the 
value  down  at  $31,264,631.  The  high  mark 
was  touched  in  1912  when  $34,657,872  was 
the  value  of  the  year's  output.  Nova 
Scotia  fishermen,  however,  say  that  the 
Dominion  Government  figures  are  inac- 
curate and  certainly  underestimate  the 
products  of  that  province.  As  in  the  case 
of  every  other  industry  it  was  expected 
that  that  of  fishing  would  suffer  very 
materially  when  war  broke  out.  The  re- 
verse has  been  the  case.  Canadian  fish 
has  found  its  way  into  new  markets  and 
the  quality  of  the  product  would  enable  it 


Mrs.   Able  Says: 

PEOPLE  ask  me  why 
my  tea  tastes  so  good. 
First,  I  use  freshly  drawn 
water.  When  boiling 
briskly  I  pour  it  over  the 
leaves,  allowing  the  tea  to 
steep,  not  boil,  five  min- 
utes. Next,  I  pour  the  tea  off 
the  leaves  into  another  pot. 
In  that  way  you  get  the  flavor 
of  Red  Rose  Tea  in  all  its  full- 
ness and  richness.     Try  it. 

In  sealed  packages  only. 


Saminion  Square      ■     itiontreal,  Canaba 

Canada' 5  Largest  and  Finest  Hotel 

CLUB  BREAKFASTS 
SPECIAL  LUNCHEON 
OPEN      GRILL 


=  The  location  ot  the  Wind>or    is   unsur- 

§  passed     for    Beauty     and    Convenience. 

P  Threeminutes  walk  from  C.P.R.  (Wind- 

I  sor)  and  Grand  Trunk  Railway  Siations. 

g  In  the  heart  of  the  Shopping  and  Theatri- 

=  cal  District. 


|EUROPEAN      RATES| 

p  Single  Bed  Room  wilh 'use  of  Bath        -     -        $2-00  = 

g  Double  Bed  Room  wilh  use  of  Bath          -           $2.50  = 

M  Single  Bed  Room  with  Private  Bath.  $2  50  to  $6,00.  g 

=  DoubleBedRcomwith  Privale'Bath.$4.00lo$IO.OO.  S 

^  Suites' consisting         Salon,    Double    Bed 'Room   and  = 

g                   Private  Bath,  (rom  $10  00  to  $20  00.  = 


g    Further  Particulars  and    Information   on    = 
=  application  to  the  Manager.  s 
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Economical 
Easy  to  Apply 
Wonderful  Results 

These  are  the  three  charac- 
teristics of  O-Cedar  Polish. 
Economical  because  used 
with  water :  easy  to  apply  if 

you  follow  directions:  makes  the 
old  look  new.  AVe  are  so  sure  that 
you  will  agree  with  everything  we 
say  about 


0€te 


polish 


(Made  in  Canada) 

that  we  guarantee  every  bottle — 
Satisfaction  or  money  back. 
O-Cedar  Polish  first  removes  the 
dirt  from  woodwork,  floors  and 
furniture — bringing  out  the  original 
beauty — then  it  puts  on  a  hard,  dry 
polish  that  is  not  sticky  or  gummy 
and  will  not  collect  dust.  Try  it  at 
our  expense. 

From  Your  Dealer  2Sc 
to  $3.00 

CHANNELL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

Limited 

Toronto.  Canada 


A  WILSON  MOTOR 
FOR  THAT  BOAT 

The  best  motor  and  for 
the  least  money.  Our 
low  prices  will  surprise 
you.  Write  for  cataloff 
W  and  special  offer. 
Made  in  Canada. 
No  duty. 


Wilson  Motor   Co..  Walkerville.  Ont. 


RUBBER  STAMPS 

ANV    KIND    FOR    ANY    F>URF>O0K 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOQUE 

WALTER  E.  IRONS 

80.32  Tcmperanca  Street         TORONTO 


to  hold  at  least  some  of  the  new  markets 
that  opened  up  as  the  result  of  the  war. 

In  making  enquiries  as  to  why  build- 
ing was  reported  to  be  more  active  in  one 
or  two  of  the  prairie  cities  some  interest- 
ing facts  were  obtained.    For  instance,  in 

Saskatchewan  the  hotels  a 
Some  few  months   ago  were  de- 

Obstacles  to      prived  of  their  licenses  to 
More  sell     intoxicating     liquors. 

Building  Saskatchewan    is    not    yet 

dry,  but  there  are  no  bars. 
This  has  led  to  the  adaptation  of  hotel 
building  into  stores.  For  instance,  a  cor- 
respondent from  Saskatoon  writes: — 

"The  taking  away  of  hotel  licenses  here  has 
led  to  the  making  Into  stores  of  portions  of 
one  hotel  here,  the  Western ;  while  the  turning 
into  a  rooming  hotel  of  the  King  George,  and 
the  abolition  of  their  dining  room  and  the 
reconstruction  of  two  adjoining  stores  for  a 
restaurant  to  be  run  in  connection  with  the 
hotel,  also  accounts  for  some  of  the  slight 
movement  in  building.  Another  cause  is  the 
financing  by  a  Winnipeg  capitalist  of  a  mov- 
ing picture  house  at  a  cost  of  $50,000.  All 
•he  other  Jobs  are  small;  some  one-storey 
stores." 

One  of  the  obstacles  to  building  in  the 
West  is  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  an 
adequate  supply  of  building  paper. 

During  the  first  four  months  of  the  pre- 
sent year  the  railways  have  done  a  re- 
cord business  from  Saskatchewan,  and  in 
this  respect,  says  our  correspondent.  Sas- 
katoon leads.  He  adds  also  that  "we 
should  bear  in  mind  that  the  freight  does 
not  include  building  or  general  construc- 
tion material  as  in  former  years;  but 
simply  merchandise  and  grain.  Our  bank 
clearings  are  also  increasing  most  remark- 
ably; and  in  this  connection  I  would  point 
out  that  they  do  not  include  realty  trans- 
actions, but  represent  legitimate  com- 
merce." 

It  will  have  been  observed  by  readers  of 
this  column  that  bank  clearings  are  at  a 
very  high  point  in  the  West.  Winnipeg 
returns  may  be  affected  by  grain  exchange 
transactions  to  some  extent.  At  the 
smaller  points,  however,  in  the  West  the 
clearings  are  not  affected  in  this  way. 
They  represent  legitimate  business  trans- 


actions and  indicate  how  vast  has  been 
the  change  in  conditions.  From  other 
points  than  Saskatoon,  Swift  Current,  for 
instance,  and  Moose  Jaw,  Regina,  the 
same  story  is  told.  Property  that  was  a 
burden  is  now  at  any  rate  carrying  itself 
and  dwellings  are  fully  occupied.  There 
are,  of  course,  empty  houses,  but  not,  an 
unusual  proportion,  that  offer  ordinary 
conveniences. 

The  year's  seeding  has  been  completed 
with  the  result  that  in  the  entire  Domin- 
ion conditions  are  normal.  There  are  sec- 
tions particularly  in  Eastern  Townships 
and  parts  of  Ontario  where  the  weather 
has  been  so  wet  that  seeding  was  impos- 
sible. The  territory  thus  affected,  how- 
ever, is  not  large.  In  the  grain-growing 
provinces  the  acreage  under  crop  is  ap- 
proximately 15  per  cent,  less  than  a  year 
ago.  Conditions  of  moisture  have  been 
such  as  to  give  the  grain  an  excellent 
start,  especially  the  acreage  that  was 
sown  on  stubble.  In  dry  seasons  the  sow- 
ing of  grain  on  disked  stubble  is  not  satis- 
factory, but  so  far  the  crop 
Reports  of  progress  indicates  that  this 
This  Year's  year  the  poor  farmer  who 
Crop  resorted  to  seeding  in  this 

way  will  stand  an  excellent 
chance  of  obtaining  a  good  yield..  One 
banking  authority  speaking  of  the  West- 
ern crop  said:  "The  reduction  of  the  acre- 
age sown  in  the  Western  provinces  is  not 
a  matter  of  regret,  inasmuch  as  the  in- 
crease of  1915  was  unusually  large  owing 
to  the  special  efforts  to  increase  produc- 
tion for  that  season  and  to  the  greater 
preparation  in  the  way  of  summer  fallow- 
ing and  cultivation  made  possible  by  the 
light  crop  of  1914.  This  season  the  acre- 
age seeded  is  normal."  It  can  be  taken 
then  that  so  far  the  crop  outlook  is  quite 
normal  and  the  probability  is  from  pre- 
sent indications  that  there  will  be  250,- 
000,000  bushels  of  wheat.  The  price  out- 
look is  also  promising  from  the  producers 
standpoint.  If  such  a  crop  is  taken  off 
there  is  no  reason  why  business  in  the 
West  should  not  steadily  improve. 


Behind  the  Bolted  Door? 


Continued  from  page  18. 


open  that  letter  and  discover  that  the 
money  had  been  stolen,  at  once.  Is  there 
any  criminal,  or  the  accomplice  of  crim- 
inals who  would  take  a  chance  like  that? 

"Jimmy  was  innocent.  Yet  he  had  run 
away!  Why?  No  matter.  The  question 
was,  where  would  he  go  to?  If  he  had 
been  guilty,  and  had  had  his  share  of  those 
stolen  fifty-dollar  bills,  the  question  would 
have  been  a  different  one.  As  it  was,  the 
one  piece  of  written  paper — that  duplicate 
deposit  slip — that  he  left  behind  him,  sup- 
plied a  first  finger-post. 

"It  said  that  nearly  a  month  before  he 
had  deposited  $40,  presumably  his  wages 
or  his  wages  minus  the  amount  of  ready 
cash  he  would  naturally  keep  out  to  carry 
him  along  till  next  pay  day.  Next  pay 
day — his  last  being  nearly  a  month  before. 
How  much,  then,  would  he  likely  have  left 
on  that  day,  the  day  of  the  murder?    Al- 


most nothing,  if  there  is  anything  in  pro- 
bability. We  have  then,  Jimmy  fleeing, 
inferentially  without  money,  and  without 
any  warning  or  preparation,  as  the  litter 
of  clothes  in  his  room  made  plain.  Also 
he  had  a  prison  record,  and  must  have  re- 
solved to  take  no  chances  with  the  police. 
Very  well,  where  would  he  be  fleeing  to? 
In  mere  everyday  human  nature  to  friend- 
ship— to  some  one  who  would  give  him 
haven  and  protection,  perhaps  the  where- 
withal to  flee  further.  But  how  find  the 
names  of  any  of  his  friends? 

"In  a  sense  it  was  chance  that  told  me 
— but  only  in  so  much  as  chance  gave  me 
the  answer  very  quickly.  I  could,  of 
course,  have  used  the  Commissioner's  in- 
fluence to  get  me  access  to  the  police  re- 
cords. But  they  were  not  needed.  In 
Mrs.  Fisher's  library,  you  may  remember, 
two  Central-Office  men  had  been  set  to 
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go  through  her  papers.  And  at  the  start 
they  had  laid  aside  the  thing  that  was  to 
tell  everything — one  of  those  modern,  up- 
to-date  household  card  indexes.  These 
Central-Office  men  might  look  for  dark 
secrets  in  the  depths  of  Mrs.  Fisher's  per- 
sonal correspondence.  But  was  there  not 
every  likelihood  that  the  facts  about  Mr. 
James  H.  Higham,  otherwise  Jimmy, 
would  simply  be  waiting  for  any  one  to 
find,  in  Drawer  Three,  Letter  H? 

"They  were  there.  He  had  come  to 
Mrs.  Fisher  from  Mrs.  Dillingham  of  the 
Sorrento.  In  Mrs.  Dillingham's  letter  of 
recommendation  she  said  that  she  was 
letting  him  go  only  because  financial  rea- 
sons compelled  her  to ;  that  she  had  never 
had  a  better  servant;  and  that  if  ever  he 
needed  a  friend  she  had  made  him  pro- 
mise that  he  would  come  to  her  the  first. 
Well,  he  did.  Since  then,  I  may  say  that 
our  Central-Office  friends  have  arrived  at 
Drawer  Three,  Letter  H.  They  have  also 
been  to  Mrs.  Dillingham.  But — one  more 
case  of  that  mental  blind  spot  in  the  psy- 
chology of  the  regulation  detective — the 
thing  which  refuses  to  look  for  the  solu- 
tion of  mysteries  in  something  squarely 
before  the  eyes  —  I  had  been  one  day 
ahead." 

HE  walked  the  length  of  the  library, 
and  back  again. 
"Now  come  to  Maddalina,  and  the  writ- 
ing on  her  wall.  Again  it  was  no  case  of 
any  second-sight  necromancy  on  my  part. 
As  I've  told  Willings  already,  the  thing 
I  used  there  was  a  mere  application  of 
racial  psychoanalysis.  One  of  the  facts 
recently  brought  out  by  Goddard  of  Yale 
is  that  no  Italian,  or  any  other  Southern 
European  with  little  education,  can  re- 
remember  our  five-  and  six-number  Amer- 
ican addresses.  '654  South  River  street' 
—'1106  Twelfth  street,'  '489  Christie 
street'— those  were  the  addresses  of  Mad- 
dalina's  friends.  They  are  typical  ad- 
dresses— and  they  frighten  the  Angelo's 
and  the  Esposito's  to  death.  Remember 
them?  They  won't  even  trust  them  to 
paper,  for  the  paper  might  get  lost  or 
burnt.  They  write  them  on  their  walls. 
Go  down  to  any  four-room  flat  in  Little 
Italy,  and  you'll  find  such  an  address-book 
somewhere.  Accordingly,  there  was  every 
probability  that  Maddalina  would  have 
one.  Only,  because  she  did  not  appear  to 
be  the  sort  of  young  lady  to  wish  to  ad- 
vertise her  particular  friends,  her  ad- 
dress-book would  probably  be  kept  some- 
where where  it  would  attract  the  least 
possible  attention.  Willings  and  D.  Hope 
found  it  in  the  back  of  her  clothes-closet. 
She  had  made  an  attempt  to  erase  the  said 
memoranda,  but,  fortunately,  the  softness 
of  the  wood  prevented  that.  And  so  we 
arrived  at  Christie  street,  and  Maddalina. 

'T'  HIRD,  there  was  the  matter  of  the 
■*■  first  attempt  to  steal  Mrs.  Fisher's 
pearls.  It  was  sufficiently  evident  that 
it  was  not  successful.  It  was  also  suffi- 
ciently evident  that  the  gentleman — or 
spirit  if  you  like — that  made  it  had  some 
method  of  entering  the  Fisher  apartment 
peculiarly  his  own.  How  find  that  means 
of  access?  No  tapping  of  walls  seemed  to 
offer  anything.  Very  well,  why  not  per- 
suade him  to  give  us  another  chance  by  en- 
couraging him  to  come  back  again  ?    What 
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for  more  than  a  minor  wound. 

Be  Sure  of  B&B 

B&B  dressings  have,  for  22  years, 
been  made  to  meet  hospital  require- 
ments. 

They  are  made  in  a  model  labora- 
tory, under  ideal  conditions,  con- 
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chemists. 

They  are  twice  sterilized  by  costly 
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Don't  be  careless  in  this  war  on 
germs.  They  are  too  dangerous.  Do 
as  surgeons  do — be  utterly  sure.  In- 
sist on  the  B&B  standards. 
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bait  could  we  offer?  One,  at  least-  -the 
pearls  themselves.  If  he  had  failed  to 
get  them  the  first  time,  obviously  he  knew 
where  they  were.  Under  the  Commis- 
sioner's sanction  I  let  the  newspapers  say 
that  we  didn't  know  where  they  were, 
which  at  the  time  was  true.  'Friend  Yegg,' 
as  Mr.  Grady,  of  the  Electric  Protection 
Company,  would  call  him,  obviously  reads 
the  papers.  Obviously,  too,  he  believed  he 
had  a  way  of  getting  back  into  those 
Fisher  rooms  which  no  amount  of  regular 
patrol  work  would  interfere  with.  Sup- 
posing, he  asked  himself,  he  made  another 
attempt?  And  that  same  night  he  made 
it,  and  left  his  knife.  If  we  didn't  get 
him  then,  that  is  at  least  not  the  fault  of 
390  West  Seventy-second  street.  Maybe 
if  he  comes  back  again — — " 

"Comes  back  again?"  the  Judge  de- 
manded. 

"Why  not,  Bishy?  He  still  hopes  for 
those  pearls.  And  he  still  has  what  he  be- 
lieves a  safe  and  open  door.    Well,  maybe 

when  next  he  tries  it "    He  broke  off, 

and  looked  at  the  two  young  people.  "But 
I  think  for  the  present  we  can  leave  what 
is  to  come.  We've  had  enough,  too,  for 
this  one  night.  Thank  the  Lord  it's 
ended!" 

■pNDED!  Even  while  he  spoke,  the 
-'-'  street  bell  was  ringing  again.  And 
a  minute  later  the  downstairs  man  came 
up  to  say  that  Professor  Fisher,  with  In- 
spector McGloyne  and  two  policemen  were 
in  the  hall. 

What  did  Professor  Fisher  and  the  In- 
spector want?  That  downstairs  man 
couldn't  rightly  understand. 

But  McGloyne  had  heard  the  question 
from  below.  And  with  his  foot  already 
on  the  stairs,  he  himself  was  answering  it. 

"I'll  tell  you  what  I  want!  I  want  to 
know  right  here  an'  now  who's  runnin'  the 
Department !  I  want  to  get  to  the  bottom 
of  that  Maddalina  steal !     An'  while  I'm 

here,  by-y  G ,  I'm  just  going  to  have 

your  Jimmy  butler  lad!" 

Ended?  That  night  ended?  They  were 
to  feel  afterwards  that,  at  that  point,  it 
had  only  begun.  And  with  the  hours  to 
follow,  the  mystery  of  those  bolted  doors 
in  the  Casa  Grande  was  to  enter  upon  a 
chapter  wholly  new. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  CONVINCING  OF  INSPECTOR  M'GLOYNE. 

T^  IRST— and  at  the  time  it  seemed  the 
■^  only  thing — how  were  they  to  answer 
that  demand  for  Jimmy? 

It  had  come  suddenly.  It  was  from  a 
clear  sky.  And  no  less  immediately  must 
it  be  met. 

Even  at  that  minute's  delay  McGloyne 
had  begun  to  mount  to  them. 

"I'm  makin'  no  threats.     I  don't  want 

to  say  nothin'  to  be  took  back  afterwards. 

But  by  the  Lord,  unless  my  job's  a  joke 
»j 

The  Doctor  walked  out  to  the  landing. 

D.  Hope,  however,  was  the  first  to 
speak.  "You'll  never,  Doctor?"  she  cried, 
"you'll  never  give  him  up?  You  won't  so 
much  as  think  of  it?" 

And  for  a  moment  he  turned  back.  "At 
any  rate,"  he  said,  "there'll  be  some  ques- 
tions to  answer  first.     .     .    .    Jacobs,  you 
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might  call  Jimmy.  .  .  .  And,  Inspector, 
will  you  just  come  up,  and  bring  Profes- 
sor Fisher  with  you" 

.They  came  up.  The  big  detective  had 
evidently  come  from  the  Bureau  in  a 
single  raging  burst  of  speed.  And  his  lips, 
his  fingers,  his  very  body  still  trembled 
with  that  insult  suffered  by  the  man  who 
finds,  or  believes  he  finds,  that  he  is  no 
longer  held  to  be  fit  to  do  his  work.  For 
all  his  hard-shell  brutality,  too,  one  could 
not  but  feel  in  him  a  sort  of  honesty  and 
senile  of  honour. 

"Dr.  Laneham,"  he  said,  "I  don't  know 
what  the  Professor  here  has  got  to  say  to 
you.  He  was  in  the  "Bureau  to-night 
when  we  heard  of  Maddalina.  An'  if  he 
feels  like  I  do " 

"I  haf  this  to  say,"  broke  in  Fisher, 
"and  only  this.  If  you  haf  Jimmy  here 
you  shall  gif  him  up  and  that  at  once!" 

At  that  moment  Jimmy  himself  came 
down  to  them.  He  could  never  have  gone 
to  bed. 

"Professor!"  he  cried.  "In  the  name 
o'  Gord !  Yo7i  don't  believe  it  was  me  that 
done  it?     You  can't!  You  couldn't!" 

"You  sav  you  did  not.  But  it  may  be 
the  police  knows  more!  That  iss  he.  In- 
spector, that  iss  he!" 

'T*HE    man   was   absolutely   hard.      On 

*■  this,  the  first  day  after  Mrs.  Fisher's 
funeral,  he  was  no  longer  acting  like  a 
maniac.  But  he  would  have  been  more 
lovable  if  he  had  been. 

McGloyne  himself  now  gave  no  heed  to 
him. 

"It's  got  to  come  to  a  show-down,"  he 
said,  "an'  nothin'  more  to  it!  Whether 
the  Commissioner  is  with  you  or  whether 
he  ain't,  the  kind  of  stuff  that's  been  put 
on  me  to-night,  when  I'm  supposed  to  be 
coverin'  this  job  as  detective  head " 

Again  in  his  passion,  he  could  not  go 
on. 

"I  know,"  said  Laneham,  "I  know.  But, 
Inspector,  will  you  let  me  ask  you  just  one 
thing.  If  you're  covering  this  job  as  it 
ought  to  be  covered,  how  was  it  possible, 
two  nights  ago,  for  the  thief  or  murderer 
to  come  back  again?" 

"How  was  it  possible?  How  was  it  pos- 
sible?" The  veins  on  McGloyne's  big  neck 
swelled  and  knotted.  "Because  there 
wasn't  any  come-back,  see,  there  wasn't 
any!" 

"I  have  only  the  'E.  P.'  evidence  for 
it." 

"Yes,  by  cripes,  that's  all  you've  got!  A 
fake  alarm  an'  a  planted  knife!  Any  way 
that  they  can  find  to  do  me  dirt!  It's 
about  in  the  same  class  as  your  ghost  voice 
an'  spirit  rappin's!  A  come-back!  In  all 
my  twenty  years  I've  never  had  one,  an' 
I  never  will  have,  an'  any  one  knowin' 
only  how  I've  placed  my  boys  up  there  at 
the  Casa  Grande  will  know  that,  by  the 
Livin',  there  coiddn't  'a'  been!" 

"I  can  understand  your  believing  that 
there  wasn't." 

"I  believe  it.  an'  I  know  it!"  He  struck 
his  hand  down  upon  the  table — "an'  if  you 
want  to  eo  up  there  right  now  I'll  prove 
it  to  you!" 

"And  what  of  Jimmy?    What  of  him?" 

"Yess,  yess."  cried  Fisher.  "What  of 
him?" 

"I'll  tell  you  what  about  Jimmy.  If  you 
or  any  man  can  show  me  where  I  been 


leavin'  holes,  by  G —  you  can  keep  Jimmy, 
see,  you  can  keep  him!" 

'T~*HE  turn  came  as  quickly  as  that. 
-'■  Fisher  began  at  once  to  mouth  his 
protests.  And  to  quiet  him  it  was  agreed 
that  McGloyne's  two  patrolmen  should  be 
left  in  charge.  D.  Hope  also  stayed  with 
Jimmy. 

Willings  for  his  part  turned  back  with 
Laneham  to  get  his  great-coat. 

"Doctor,"  he  said,  worryingly,  "we 
know  we're  right.  But  how  are  you  going 
to  prove  it?" 

"I  think  the  condition  of  those  wall- 
.^afe  battery  contacts  and  the  inside  door 
should  be  enough.  If  not,  then  there'll  be 
something  else."  He  would  say  no  more. 
And  presently  they  were  all  on  their 
way  together  in  McGloyne's  low  green 
police  car.  As  they  neared  the  corner  of 
the  Casa  Grande  block,  the  Inspector 
turned  around. 

"To  show  you  if  I'm  covern'  this  job," 
he  said,  "I'll  begin  right  here,  outside." 

And  dropping  from  the  machine  he 
lightly  whistled. 

Immediately  a  big  figure,  clearly  a 
plainclothesman,  stepped  out  from  the 
shelter  of  a  doorway. 

McGloyne  waved  him  back  again. 
"That's  number  one.    An'  I  got  his  fel- 
low up  above." 

He  spoke  to  the  driver,  and  standing  on 
the  running-board,  had  himself  carried  on 
to  the  great  apartment  house's  southern 
service  entrance. 

"Here's  a  second  place  where  a  hole 
might  be." 

This  time  he  tapped  on  the  high  iron 
grill-work  gate. 

And  again  a  sentry  showed  himself  at 
once. 

"Same  peg- post  work  at  the  north  side," 
he  said,  "an'  I'd  like  to  see  what  your 
friend  Grady  could  put  again'  that!" 

"How  about  the  Casa  Reale?"  Laneham 
asked. 

"There  ain't  any  connection  between  the 
two  houses.  You  can't  even  get  from  a 
Casa  Grande  to  a  Casa  Reale  winda'.  If 
you  could,  I'd  have  things  screwed  down 
there,  as  well.     Now  we'll  go  inside." 

And  he  opened  the  door  for  them,  and 
pushed  on  through  to  the  big  main  en- 
trance hall. 

Yet   even    in    the    rotunda   he    stopped 

again,  to  point  with  his  blunted  thumb  to 

the  little  room  behind  the  telephone  desk. 

"An'  I've  got  another  plainclothes  right 

in  there!" 

Then  he  turned  back  to  an  elevator. 

'  I  *HE  house  was  already  asleep.  Those 
-*■  upper  floors  were  as  quiet  as  they 
might  have  been  at  two  in  the  morning. 
And  though  he  abandoned  little  of  his 
emphasis.  McGloyne  himself  dropped  his 
voice  as  he  led  the  way  down  that  soft, 
grey-padded  corridor. 

"They  tell  me  Grady  said  he  could  'a' 
walked  in  on  his  hands.  Well,  things  is 
exactly  now  as  they  was  a-Thursday  night 
— unless  you  want  to  put  me  down  a  liar 
— and'  you'll  see  for  yourselves  how  far 
your  hands  would  take  you !  Big  as  it  is, 
this  here  apartment  has  just  two  out- 
side doors,  an'  only  two.  There's  one." 
He  turned  the  corner,  and  a  sentry  step- 


Put  it  up  to  your  wife  ! 

Ask  her  how  she  would  like  to 
have  hot  and  fold  water  on  tap 
in  any  room.  Explain  how  the 
water  Is  pumped  from  your  spring, 
or  well,  or  stream,  into  an  airtight 
tank  under  pressure,  and  piped  to 
nl!  Darts  of  the  house  or  farm. 
Hetier  still,  write  to-day  for  the 
Peerless  Water  System  booklet, 
learn  how  inexpen- 
sive the  system  Is, 
and  discuss  it  with 
all  the  facts  be- 
fore you. 

Write  to-day  to 
National      Equip- 
ment Co.,    Ltd. 

17    w  abash  Ave, 

Toronto,    -    Ont. 


T  hey  luork  as  you  hoped  they  mould 


An  Angry 

Bull  Moose 

FEROCIOUSLY  CHARGED 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT 

near  Quebec,  last  hunting  season. 

How  the  Colonel  killed  the  Bull  in 
self  defence,  after  having  previously 
obtained  his  legal  limit  of  Moose,  is  told 
by  him  in  the  February,  1M6,  "Scrlbner," 
and   by  sworn  affidavit  at  Quebec. 

Caribou  and  Deer 

are  abundant  in  parts  of  Quebec  Province, 
as  well  as  moose  and   bear. 

THE  BEST  TROUT  FISHING 

in  the  world  is  in  the  Province  of  Quebec, 
and  so  are  the  best  Gui<ies  both  for  dsblng 
iind  hunting.  Read  Henry  van  Dyke's 
description  of  some  of  them  in  "Little 
Klvers." 

MINING  RIGHTS 

are  obtainable   on   most  liberal   couditious. 
Write   for   details. 
Would  you  like  to  own 

A  Summer  Camp 

for  your  family,  by  a  forest-clad  stream  or 
niountaln-surouiKled  lake? 
You  can  build  one  of  your  own,  by  leasing 
a  fishing  and  hunting  territory  from  the 
Government  of  the  Province,  whether  a 
resident  of  it  or  not,  or  by  Joining  one 
of  the  many  flsh  and  game  clubs. 
Write  for  an  illustrated  booklet  on  "The 
Fish  and  Game  Clubs  of  tjuebec,"  whicli 
tells  >'oii  all  about  them,  and  addreNs 
all  enquiries  concerning:  flshinK  and  hunt- 
ings rig:hts,  fish  and  g:ame  laws,  g^uidea, 
etc.,  to 

Hon.  Honore  Mercier, 

Minister  of  Colonization. 
Mines  and  Fisheries 

QUEBEC,  QUE. 
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This  guarantee, which  ison 
every  roll  of  CERTAIN- 
TEED,  is  your  protection ' 
against  disappointment. 
Accept  none  that  does  not  have  this  trade- 
mark. 

CERTAIN-TEED  is  best  for  your  farm  buildings, 
because  it  saves  you  money,  is  weatherproof,  easy 
to  lay,  looks  better  and  is  cheaper  than  galvanized 
iron,  tin  or  wood  shingles. 

It  is  guaranteed  for  5,  10  or  15  years  according 
to  ply  (1,  2  or  3).  This  is  a  real  guarantee  backed 
by  a  business  operating  the  world's  largest  roofing 
mills.  Don't  confuse  CERTAIN  -  TEED  with 
cheap  roofing  sold  by  mail. 

Get  CERTAIN-TEED  from  your  local  dealer,  whom  you 
know  and  can  rely  upon  It  will  save  you  money  in  ttie 
end.  It  is  sold  by  good  dealers  all  over  Canada,  at 
reasonable  prices. 

General  Roofing  Mfg.  Co. 

World's   Largest  Manufacturer*  of 
Roofing  and  Building  Papers. 

Distributing  centers:  Toronto, Montreal, Ottawa.Halifax. 

St.  John's.  N.  F..  Winnioep.  Reffina,  Calvary.  Vancouver. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  NAVAL 
SERVICE. 

ROYAL  NAVY  COLLEGE  OF  CANADA. 

ANNUAL  examinations  for  entry  of 
-'»•  Naval  Cadets  Into  this  College  are 
held  at  the  examination  centres  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  In  May  each  year, 
successful  candidates  Joining  the  College 
on  or  about  the  1st  August  following  the 
examination. 

Applications  for  entry  are  received  up 
to  the  15th  April  by  the  Secretary,  Civil 
Service  Commission,  Ottawa,  from  whom 
biiink  entry  forms  can  be  obtained. 

Candidates  for  examination  must  have 
passed  their  fourteenth  birthday,  and  not 
reached  their  sixteenth  birthday,  on  the 
1st  July  following  the  examination. 

Further  details  can  be  obtained  on  appli- 
cation to  G.  J.  Desbarats,  C.M.G.,  Deputy 
Minister  of  the  Naval  Service,  Department 
of  the  Naval  Service,  Ottawa. 

G.   J.  DESBARATS, 
Deputy  Minister  of  the   Naval   Service. 
Department  of  the  Naval  Service, 
Ottawa,  June  12,   1916. 

Unauthorized  publication  of  this  adver- 
tlsemeut  will  not  be  paid  for. 


The  "SUNNYSIDE    TORPEDO' 

The  Canoe  That  Made  Toronto  Famous 


This  is  not  a  racins  canoe,  but  our  1916  Pleasure  Model 
h  is  'be  Usbtest,  Stronsesl.  and  most  Seawoithy  canoe  in 
America.  Gland  for  Sailing.  Write  at  once,  for  our 
Canoe  Caulos  and  ask  for  sample  of  the  "DEAN"  Qose 
Rib.  Metallic  Joint  Construction.  FREE! 
Walter  Dean  Canoe  Co..  Foot  of  York  St.,  Toronto 


PLAY  SAFE 


Buy  a  WILSON  Motor. 

Guaranteed  for  5  feart. 
A     Better    Motor     for 
Less     Money,     and 
^  Made    in    Canada. 
No  duty  to  pay. 
Send    for     Cataloi 
W  at  once. 
Wilson  Motor  Co..  Walkerville,  Ont. 


ped  out  to  meet  them.  "What's  more  it's 
locked."     He  showed  them   that   it  was. 

"And  here "  he  turned  another  corner 

— "here's  the  other." 

At  it  one  more  patrolman  stood  on 
guard. 

"Grady  an'  his  hands!  An'  now  come 
in." 

He  opened.  The  deep-piled  hall  "run- 
ner" of  the  inside  corridor  took  their 
foot-falls  mufflingly.  And,  pulling  out  the 
clicking  key,  the  big  Inspector  had  turned 
towards  the  little  inner  stair — when  he 
stopped. 

He  stopped,  and  they  all  stopped.  And 
once  more  Willings  at  least  had  that  sense 
of  his  heart  stopping.  From  above  them, 
and  from  the  rooms  that  had  been  Mrs. 
Fisher's,  there  had  come  what  might  have 
been  the  echo  of  that  clicking  key. 

But  it  was  not  an  echo.  They  all  of 
them  knew  it  was  not.  And  while  they 
stood  there  it  came  again. 

"Well,  what  the "  and  in  a  moment 

McGlojme's  eyes  were  on  the  Doctor.  But 
it  needed  no  second  look  to  see  that  Lane- 
ham  knew  as  little  as  he  did  himself. 

And  it  was  the  click  of  door  metal. 
For,  next  moment,  once  more  a  hand  was 
knocking! 

"What  the "  The  big  man  whisp- 
ered it.  The  patrolman  from  the  door 
moved  toward  him  galvanically  as  if  ask- 
ing him  for  orders.  But  he  only  lifted  his 
hand  unevenly  to  hold  him  dumb. 

Laneham  was  looking  at  Fisher.  But 
he,  clearly,  had  nothing  to  tell  them. 

"What  iss  it?"  His  voice  was  dry  with 
fear.    "Ah,  Gott,  what  iss  it?" 

As  if  the  thing  were  drawing  nearer  to 
give  them  its  answer  itself,  the  knocking 
came  a  second  time. 

Bej'ond  any  question,  too,  it  was  that 
same  knocking  they  had  heard  in  the  hour 
of  the  murder.  It  came  from  the  same 
bony  hand,  if  hand  it  was.  And  once  more 
— there  could  be  no  doubting  it — those 
doors  in  Mrs.  Fisher's  rooms  were  open- 
ing to  it. 

Scarcely  an  hour  before,  Willings  had 
been  telling  himself  that  if  ever  again  he 
should  experience  anything  of  the  sort,  he 
would  try  better  to  note  and  analyze  what 
it  was  he  felt  and  thought  he  heard.    But 

now !    Once  more  he  could  only  stiffen 

himself  there,  blood-chilled,  his  very 
pulses  listening. 

Beside  him  the  patrolman  kept  crossing 
himself  and  again  crossing  himself. 

Then,  as  before,  it  came  a  third  time. 
And  iWith  that  third  knocking  came  the 
voice. 

"My  God!"  it  moaned,  slowly  and  hor- 
ribly, as  from  the  damned :  "My  God !  Oh, 
my  God!" 

None  stirred.  None  could  stir,  till  the 
last  sighing  echo  of  it  had  died  away. 
Now  McGloyne,  too,  was  crossing  him- 
self. Nor  could  any  one  have  believed 
that  so  much  color  could  have  left  that 
purple  .iowl. 

"You've  got  me,  Doctor,"  he  said 
huskily.  "But  I  guess  you'd  better  look 
first  to  the  Professor  there." 

Fisher  was  holding  to  the  jamb  of  the 
corridor  door.  Without  it,  he  plainly 
would  have  fallen. 

"I  haf  an  aneurism — my  heart  iss  bad," 
he  said  thickly.    "Let  me  get  oudt." 


Laneham  took  him  by  one  arm,  and  Mc- 
Gloyne lifted  him  by  the  other. 

"You  ain't  ever  heard  it  before.  Pro- 
fessor?" he  asked. 

"No,  no!  No,  neffer!"  Again  he  had 
no  need  to  say  it.  "Let  me  get  oudt.  Help 
me  oudt." 

'T^HEY  helped  him  into  the  big  Jaco- 
-^     bean  reception  room,  turned  on  the 
lights  and  left  him  with  the  patrolman 
who  had  been  at  the  other  door. 

Then  they  returned  to  the  white-faced 
officer  who  had  been  with  them. 

"Call  up  Hines  from  below,"  McGloyne 
commanded,  "en'  we'll  go  through.  I'll 
say  now  there'll  be  nothin'  for  eyes  to  see 
or  hands  to  touch.  But  it's  in  the  line  o' 
duty  an'  we'll  make  the  inspection." 

They  mounted  the  little  stair.  Again, 
even  as  when  Laneham  and  the  Judge  had 
tried  to  break  in  after  the  murder  itself, 
all  three  corridor  doors  to  that  private 
suite  were  locked.  Again,  when  they  had 
thrown  on  the  inside  lights,  they  could  see 
at  a  first  glance  that  those  little  rooms 
were  empty. 

McGloyne  crossed  to  the  windows.  "We 
left  them  locked,"  he  said,  "an'  they're 
all  locked  now." 

"Can  you  tell  me,"  Laneham  asked, 
"what  walls  abut  on  other  rooms  or  apart- 
ments?" 

"What  walls  abut?  Doctor,  to-morrah 
I'll  see  you  get  them  floor  plans — or  as 
soon  as  we  can  get  out  duplicates.  But 
so  far  as  that  goes,  I  can  tell  you  now. 
There's  only  that  little  writin'  place  at 
the  end  there,  an' — God  save  the  mark, 
the  swimmin'  pool  itself." 

"Well,  we'll  look  again  at  them." 
They  looked  at  the  little  writing-room 
first.  Its  windows,  like  the  others,  were 
still  locked.  But  they  were  only  the  nar- 
rowest lancets ;  not  even  a  boy  could  have 
entered  by  them.  Then  they  examined  the 
wall,  and  even  the  panelling.  With  his 
heavy  policeman's  clasp  knife  McGloyne 
tried  the  baseboard  and  then  pried  at  the 
oaken  strips  which  formed  the  panel 
frames.  They  were  solid  and  immovable. 
"They've  never  been  touched  since  the 
house  was  built,"  he  said. 

But  even  with  that  he  did  not  rest. 
"Hines,"   he   ordered,   "you   an'   Benny 
take   your   night   sticks   an'   go  over  the 
walls  everywhere  an'  sound  them." 
Then  he  returned  to  Laneham. 
"I'm  goin'  through  all  the  motions.  Doc- 
tor.    But  you've  heard  that  knockin'  and 
that  voice  before,  an'  you  know  if  night 
sticks  are  goin'  to  locate  it.    Tell  me,  have 
you  been  able  to  get  anything  that'd  even 
seem  like  a  line  on  it?" 

"The  best  we  know  is  that  the  voice 
seems  to  be  identified  by  Jimmy,  the  but- 
ler, as  that  of  the  workman  who  put  in 
the  wall  safe.    And  he  is  dead." 

"I  believe  you!  I  believe  you!"  Again 
the  big  man  crossed  himself  and  his  voice 
dropped.     "The   Virgin  defend  us!" 

"There's  this  to  learn  yet,"  said  Wil- 
lings— "if  there  was  an  'E.P.'  alarm." 

"I'll  call  them  up,"  said  McGloyne,  at 
once,  "an'  ask." 

A  telephone  stood  beside  him,  and  he 
made  the  call.  "I  know  there  ain't  been, 
though,"  he  said.  "It  was  no  wall  safe 
that  thing  was  lookin'  for  to-night!" 
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And  a  minute  later  the  E.  P.  operator 
answered.     There  had  been  no  alarm. 

"That's  the  way  it  was  goin',"  went  on 
the  big  Inspector,  and  he  pointed  towards 
the  pool. 

One  of  the  patrolmen  had  already 
stepped  in  upon  the  white-tiled  floor,  and 
had  switched  on  the  big,  bell-like  lighting 
dome.  As  they  followed  him,  the  same 
tranquil  radiance  shone  down  upon  marble 
and  tile  and  water  as  had  lit  their  first 
search,  and  revealed  the  horrors  of  the 
murder  itself.  There  was  the  same  deadly 
stillness,  too. 

Once  more  they  examined  walls  and 
windows,  the  bank  of  plants,  now  begin- 
ning to  wither,  the  very  pool  itself. 

'  I  ^HEY  found  nothing.  If  any  one,  or 
•*•  anything  had  made  a  midnight  visit 
there;  neither  sign  nor  trace  had  been  left 
behind. 

After  all,  too,  they  had  only  heard.  All 
their"  evidence  had  come  through  one  sense 
alone.  And  Willings,  at  any  rate,  was 
again  almost  ready  to  ask  himself  if  after 
all  they  had  really  heard  at  all,  when  sud- 
denly McGloyne's  shoulders  gave  a  great 
heave. 

"The  doors.  Doctor,"  he  said.  "I  never 
noticed  them  before.    The  doors!" 

"The  doors?"  But  if  Laneham  had  re- 
membered all  of  Jimmy's  story  he  would 
have  known  what  the  big  man  meant  at 
once. 

"Between  them  other  rooms  an'  this,  the 
pool.  When  I  left  at  six,  all  of  them  was 
closed  an'  shut — But  when  we  came  in 
just  now — after  hearin'  that  voice — every 
one  of  them — you  saw  it,  too — was  stand- 
in'  open !" 

"Yes,"  said  Willings,  "and  Jimmy  told 


"Inspector- 


The  second  patrolman  was  trying  to 
speak  to  him  from  the  dressing-room. 

"Yes,  yes,  Hines.     What  is  it?" 

"Will  you  come  out  here  an'  look  at 
this!" 

He  was  pointing  to  the  dressing-table, 
and  to  something  which,  had  it  not  been 
so  directly  under  their  eyes,  they  must  all 
have  seen  on  their  first  entrance. 

Upon  a  tiny  lace  handkerchief,  spotted 
with  dried  blood,  and  marked  "G.  F." — 
Mr.g.  Fisher's  initials — lay  a  bit  of  fun- 
eral palm,  and  a  freshly  cut  white  rose. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

OF  AN  ELEVATOR  OPERATOR,  AND  AN 
ELEVATOR  SHAFT. 

A  S  Willings  looked  back  upon  that 
-'*■  night,  it  seemed  to  divide  itself  into 
scenes  and  chapters.  There  was  the  cap- 
ture of  Maddalina,  and  the  Doctor's  hyp- 
notizing her.  That  had  proved  one  thing 
^t  least.  It  was  Maddalina's  fingers  that 
had  left  those  marks  on  Mrs.  Fisher's 
arms  —  perhaps  the  marks  upon  her 
throat.  That  was  one  clue  they  could  de- 
pend upon.  But  what  did  it  signify? 
Where  did  it  lead  them?  An  hour  after 
they  had  discovered  it,  there  had  come  this 
new  alarm  from  the  Casa  Grande.  Some- 
body or  something  had  penetrated  to  the 
I'isher  apartment  again,  through  and  in 
spite  of  all  McGloyne's  patrolmen.  What- 
ever it  was,  too,  man  or  thing,  it  was  no 
newcomer ;  it  had  been  in  those  rooms  be- 


fore. And,  as  McGloyne  had  said,  it  had 
been  no  visitor  this  time  who  was  seeking 
wall  safes  and  pearls.  Again  their  listen- 
ing ears  had  heard  those  dreadful  rap- 
pings,  those  soul-moving  cries  to  the  Crea- 
tor. Last  of  all,  man  or  thing,  it  had  left 
behind  that  rose  and  palm  and  tiny  blood- 
flecked  handkerchief. 

A  transfixing,  wordless  horrible  mes- 
sage! And  from  whom?  Was  the  hand 
that  had  left  it  the  same  that  had  struck 
Mrs.  Fisher  down?  And,  if  so,  why  should 
it  not  have  been  the  same  hand,  too,  that 
had  hurled  that  murderous  knife?  The 
hand  that  had  locked  the  doors  against 
their  entrance  on  the  murder  day? 

Of  all  the  silent  group  it  was  McGloyne 
himself  who  now  seemed  the  most  over- 
whelmed. 

"Boys,"  he  said,  "you'll  take  those 
things  to  Headquarters,  an'  have  them 
marked  as  exhibits.  But  don't  ask  me  to 
touch  them.  An'  no  more  newspaper  talk, 
either,  till  all  this  is  cleared  up  some  way." 
He  turned  away  with  Laneham.  "But 
that'll  be  never.  That'll  be  never.  Doc- 
tor, what  opened  them  doors  will  open 
them  again,  an'  keep  on  openin'  them,  if 
we  had  them  chained  an'  barred!" 

All  his  Irish  memories  from  an  island 
storied  and  haunted  with  banshees  and 
leprechauns  seemed  to  breathe  and  quiver 
through  him. 

"But  come,"  and  he  pulled  himself  to- 
gether. "We'll  get  the  Professor  away 
again.  He  won't  start  till  some  of  us 
start  with  him.  An'  we'd  best  see  him  all 
the  way  down  an'  to  the  door." 

Fisher  was  still  half  crouched,  half 
hanging  over  the  side  of  one  of  the  great 
oak  chairs  in  the  reception  room. 

"You  might  better  be  gettin'  back  to 
your  hotel.  Professor,"  McGloyne  told 
him  bluntly.    And  he  took  him  by  the  arm. 

'TpHEY  all  walked  together  toward  the 
■*■  elevators.  And  it  was  then,  in  the 
Doctor's  first  words  since  the  discovery 
of  the  rose  and  palm  and  bloody  handker- 
chief, that,  for  Willings,  that  night's  next 
chapter  had  its  commencement. 

"Inspector,"  Laneham  asked,  "can  you 
tell  me  this:  How  was  it  that  the  Casa 
Grande  servants  were  allowed  to  enter 
the  apartment  after  the  crime  and  do  their 
regular  cleaning  work?" 

"What ?  What's  that?"  The  nerves 

of  the  big  man  seemed  to  jump.  It  wasn't 
merely  that  the  question  was  a  startling 
one.  It  seemed  to  say,  too,  that  Laneham 
had  already  put  out  of  his  mind  all  they 
had  just  come  through.  "I — I  don't  know 
as  I  get  you?" 

The  Doctor  repeated.  "Or  at  any  rate," 
he  said,  "it's  evident  that  cleaners  were 
allowed  to  work  in  the  rooms  of  the  Pro- 
fessor, here." 

"Nothin'  to  it!"  answered  McGloyne  at 
once.    "No,  no,  you've  got  that  wrong." 

"No,  I'm  right.  And  they  took  their 
cleanings  with  them." 

No  elevator  was  up,  and  they  stood 
there  waiting  for  one. 

"The  hell  they  did!  An'  you  mean 
that  they  took  away  something  that  might 
count?" 

"If  nothing  else,  they  took  some  ashes 
— from  the  fireplace  in  Professor  Fisher's 
-study." 
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McGIoyne  turned  to  Fisher  himself. 
"How  about  it,  Professor?  Was  it  while 
you  was  in?" 

Apparently  Fisher  had  not  heard  them. 
He  was  holding,  and  supporting  himself 
by  the  metal  work  of  the  elevator  shaft, 
even  as,  a  few  minutes  before,  he  had  been 
holding  to  the  door  jamb  at  the  threshold 
of  Mrs.  Fisher's  haunted  rooms. 

Laneham  raised  his  voice.  "It  appeared 
to  be  the  ashes  of  a  burned  magazine — 
probably  a  German  one,  because  I  could 
make  out  the  word  'mund,'  the  German 
word  for  'world,'  in  big  letters  on  what 
seemed  to  have  been  the  back  of  it." 

"^^n'lLLINGS  was  ready  to  believe  that 
'  '^  he  had  not  heard  aright.  What 
the  Doctor  was  now  speaking  of  freely — 
and  before  F'isher — he  had  said,  only  a 
few  hours  before,  might  be  at  the  very 
heart  of  their  mystery. 

But  the  big  Inspector  for  his  part 
seemed  merely  to  be  reassured.  "Well," 
he  said,  "a  little  ashes — it  wouldn't  be  so 
much,  would  it,  Professor?" 

And  turning  he  dropped  his  hand  upon 
Fisher's  shoulder. 

"What  iss?"  Fisher  started,  with  a 
■'erk  of  nerves  that  was  like  an  explosion. 
"What  iss  it?"  And  when  McGIoyne  re- 
peated^"Ashes?"  he  cried  angrily.  "I 
know  nothing  of  ashes.  If,  too,  anybody 
hass  been  in  my  rooms,  it  iss  your  men, 
Inspector,  who  should  know  it." 

But  an  elevator  was  stopping.  Step- 
ping into  it,  they  started  down. 

And  as  they  started  down,  the  Doctor 
began  to  speak  again. 

"This.  too.  How  was  it  that  these 
elevator  men  were  able  to  make  it  appear 
that  they  could  have  seen  Mr.  Willings  as 
he  went  out,  just  after  the  murder,  when, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  none  of  them  was  in 
the  lower  hall  at  all,  and  at  lea.st  two  were 
looking  out  from  the  scuttle  of  the  roof?" 

Again  Willings  had  that  feeling  of  not 
having  heard  aright.  Had  the  Doctor 
suddenly  lost  his  senses?  But  he  had 
made  the  speech,  made  it  aloud.  And  that 
being  so,  in  this  present  case,  there  was 
only  one  inference,  that  he  had  made  it 
deliberately  and  for  the  benefit  of  the 
youth  beside  them  at  the  levers. 

And,  in  point  of  fact,  that  young  West 
Indian  was  already  offering  the  best  proof 
that  something  in  the  speech  had  gone 
home.  On  the  instant  his  color  had  sick- 
ened to  a  sort  of  cafe-au-lait.  His  hand 
slipped  from  the  safety  clutch,  to  get  back 
to  it  only  when  they  were  bounding  up- 
ward again.  Finally,  when  the  boy  had 
at  last  got  them  down,  his  hand  fumbled 
again  and  again  before  he  could  get  the 
door  open.  Then,  once  free  of  them,  he 
waited  for  neither  passengers  nor 
starter's  call.  In  the  same  sick  panic,  he 
clashed  the  door  to,  and  ran  up  empty. 

Fisher  alone  seemed  to  have  noticed 
nothing.  He  was  groping  heavily  at  the 
front  of  his  waistcoat. 

"I  haf  left  my  glasses  behind,"  he  said, 
"and  I  must  go  up  again." 

A  >f  cGLOYNE  paid  no  attention  to  him. 
^^^  As  the  Professor  entered  a  second 
car,  he,  McGIoyne,  turned  back  to  the 
Doctor.  And,  despite  everything  the  big 
man  had  been  through  in  those  rooms 
above,    now   filling   his  whole    mind    and 
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t  there  was,  plainly,  only  one  mixture 

motions — wonder — exasperation — in- 
ly to  believe!    All  the  old  detective  in 
-oemed  to  wish  to  cry  aloud. 
Victor !"  he  cried.     "Say .'     That 

^s   an'   elevator   boy   an'   roof   scuttle 

' — what's  it  all  about?" 

e  pushed  him  ahead  of  him  into  the 
alcove  room   behind   the   telephone 

:,  and  turned  out  the  big  plainclothes- 
there  on  post,  and  closed  the  door. 

II  and  then  only  was  he  able  to  speak 

n. 

■Jow,  tell  me  about  it,  Doc,"  he  whisp- 
"Tell  me.    An',  my  Gawd,  to  begin 

t  in  the  car !     Have  you  gone  dead  off 
nut?" 
neham  merely  shook  his  head.     "No. 

jnted  that  lad  to  hear." 

iVell,  cripes,  he  sure  did!     He  got  it, 

ight!    And  now,  what's  the  answer?" 
or  the  present  I'm  afraid  there  isn't 

There  what?" 
m  not  half  sure  of  what  I  know  my- 

y 

Then,  Lord,  why  did  you  need  to  go 
in'   the   little   squirt   your   hand   like 

;?" 

gain     Laneham    would    not    answer. 

1  sorry,"  he  said.  "But  I  shan't  be 
to  tell  even  Willings,  here." 

Say — but   look    here — look   here " 

iously  the  big  detective  was  attempt- 
to  speak  with  self-restraint  —  "you 

w,  don't  you,  that  them  damn'  Jamaica 
olates  are  just  goin'  to  run  for  it 
?" 

[  don't  think  so.  But  if  you  want,  you 
put  a  spotter  on  them." 

Put  a  spotter  on  them!     Say,  listen. 

;en  to  me.     You  tell  me  you  ain't  got 

;he  information  yet  you  want  yourself, 
me   take   hold   of  them   an'   put   'em 

)ugh  down  at  Headquarters  for  about 

;e  hours!" 

No."  and  the  Doctor  spread  his  hands 

that's  exactly  what  I  don't  want.  It'd 
us  everything." 

fe  opened  the  door  and  looked  out. 

Don't  think  any  more  about  that,  to- 

ht."  he  said.     "For  that  matter,   I'm 

ig  home,  too,  now,  almost  right  away. 
I'd   like,  first,   to   take  a   little  look 

ut  upstairs." 


E  let  Willings  and  McGloyne  go  with 
him.  It  was  another  elevator  man 
)  took  them  up.  Nothing  more  was 
i  before  him.  And  Laneham  himself 
not  speak  again  till  they  stood  in  the 
her  inner  hall.  Then  he  explained  that 
only  wished  to  "dig  about  a  little  on 
floors  above  and  below." 
I'd  like  to  get  the  stair  and  elevator 
nections  clearer  in  my  mind,"  he  said, 
lere  seems  to  be  some  irregularity  on 
tenth,  at  any  rate." 
le  insisted,  too,  on  being  allowed  to  go 
ne.  What  was  there  that  could  harm 
1? 

n  the  modern  skyscraper  apartment 
ise,  one  common  stairway  is  called  for 
ler  the  law.  But  it  is  not  to  be  con- 
ed with  the  little  private  flights  of 
irs  which,  inside,  connect  the  first  and 
ond  floors  of  every  big  "duplex"  two- 
ry  apartment.  In  a  bare,  fireproof 
all"  of  its  own,  this  necessary,  legal 
t  irway  mounts  from  floor  to  floor  be- 
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side  the  elevator  shaft.  Its  smoke-tight 
doors  give  it  access  to  every  floor.  But 
it  is  only  an  emergency  exit.  And  save 
by  the  house  service,  it  is  practically  never 
used. 

But  the  Doctor  used  it  now.  And  he 
descended  first  to  the  floor  below. 

TJNDER  the  law  a  stair-well  light 
*^  should  have  been  burning  on  every 
landing.  And,  far  beneath  him  in  that 
narrow  shaft  one  was  glimmering,  even  as 
another  glimmered  far  above.  But  about 
him  all  was  shadow. 

He  found  the  door  to  the  eighth  floor 
corridor,  opened  it,  and  looked  out. 

There,  too,  he  found  the  irregularity  of 
corridor  arrangement  that  he  had  been 
looking  for.  The  very  fact  of  the  Fisher 
apartment  being  "duplex" — that  is,  hav- 
ing rooms  on  two  floors — and  the  fact  that 
it  had  access  to  the  elevators  only  on  the 
ninth  floor,  left  this  end  of  that  tenth- 
floor  corridor  a  blind,  or  "dead"  hallway. 
Two  elevators  opened  upon  it.  But  they 
could  have  nothing  to  stop  for.  The  indi- 
cators had  been  removed  from  the  grill 
work,  and,  indeed,  so  little  attention  had 
of  late  been  given  to  that  unused  cul-de- 
sac  by  the  Casa  Grande  management  that 
a  section  of  wired  glass  which  had  been 
broken  out  of  one  of  the  elevator  doors 
had  been  left  hanging,  unmended,  where 
it  was. 

The  hole  allowed  of  Laneham's  putting 
his  hand  through  and  opening  the  gate. 
And  not  knowing  himself  what  he  ex- 
pected to  flnd,  leaning  far  over  the  shaft, 
he  looked  down.  Nothing  to  be  learned 
there,  though  a  descending  car  stopped  as 
if  to  observe  him  wonderingly,  stopped 
again  on  the  floor  below,  and  then  drop- 
ped on  to  the  bottom.  Raising  his  head, 
he  now  looked  upward. 

Merely  from  the  light  of  the  storm- 
chased  moon  a  thin,  flickering  line  showed 
the  position  of  the  roof  scuttle.  It  was 
this  elevator  then 

■p*ROM  behind  came  the  sound  of  a 
-*■  swiftly  opened  door.  With  a  snap  of 
the  switch  button  the  little  hallway  was  in 
surging  darkness.  And,  through  it,  while 
he,  Laneham,  still  struggled  to  regain  his 
balance,  came  a  rush  of  leaping  feet.  A 
clutching  hand  spread  itself  upon  his 
mouth.  A  second  broke  the  grip  of  his 
own  left  hand  upon  the  upright  shaft. 
And  then  the  whole  weight  of  that  un- 
known, silent,  furious  attacker  fell  upon 
him  and  heaved  him  outward. 

He  had  no  time  to  turn,  to  resist,  to 
catch  himself.  He  threw  his  free  hand  ' 
back.  It  grasped  clothing  of  some  sort, 
which  instantly  was  torn  away  again. 
Then  his  fingers  struck  the  other  upright, 
tried  to  hold  to  it,  slipped  down,  slipped 
more,  and  slipped  again,  as  his  feet 
plunged  vainly  and  in  that  fearful  void, 
fought  desperately  to  find  a  holding  place. 
Through  it  all,  too,  his  ears  caught  a  kind 
of  panting,  crying  laugh.  He  heard  that 
stairway  door  close  again.  He  even  heard 
an  unknown  hand  deftly  putting  the  in- 
side latch  upon  it.    .    .    . 

To  be  continued. 
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AS  WE  GO 
TO  PRESS 


WE  must  be  working  along 
the  right  lines  in  our 
policy  of  making  Mac- 
Lean's  Magazine  distinctively 
Canadian  in  tone,  view  point  and 
authorship.  We  are  convinced  of 
this  by  the  increasing  number  of 
subscribers  who  write  and  tell 
us  so. 

Here  is  one  we  appreciate  very 
much  from  Mr.  Robert  Bicker- 
dike,  M.P.,  from  St.  Lawrence 
Division,  Montreal,  since  1900 
and  actively  identified  for  many 
years  with  Montreal  shipping 
and  insurance  interests.  Mr. 
Bickerdike  writes: 

"Permit  nie  to  congratulate  you 
on  the  great  good  work  you  are  do- 
ing for  Canada  with  your  valuable 
newspapers.  They  are  all  good.  The 
Financial  Post  is  the  best  financial 
newspaper  pui)Ushed  in  Canada.  But 
1  must  specially  mention  your  MAC- 
LEAN'S magazine.  It  is  certainly 
flllLng  a  long-felt  want  in  this  coun- 
try among  our  Canadian  families.  It 
is'a  clean  magazine,  and  In  time  will 
be  read  by  most  families  in  both 
Canada   and   the  Fnited   States." 

That  Mr.  Bickerdike  voices  a 
popular  opinion  is  further  evi- 
denced by  our  subscription  de- 
partment report  for  the  month  of 
July.  2,551  new  subscribers  were 
added  to  MacLean's  list  during 
this  month;  a  very  choice  list  of 
Canadian  families  whose  mem- 
bers will  be  influenced  in  their 
fall  buying  by  the  announce- 
ments of  our  advertisers. 

If  you  are  a  manufacturer  de- 
sirous of  selling  your  products 
on  the  grounds  of  merit  or  ser- 
vice to  well-to-do  Canadian.s 
MacLean's  Magazine  gives  you 
audience  with  the  very  best 
homes  in  Canada,  homes  whose 
influence  counts  in  their  several 
communities. 

Look  over  the  advertising  we 
are  carrying  now,  clean,  reliable, 
high-class  firms,  all  of  them.  We 
want  more  of  the  same  class.  An 
advanced  scale  of  advertising 
rates  goes  into  effect  September 
15th.  If  contemplating  an  ad- 
vertising compaign  this  fall  it 
would  be  advisable  to  place  your 
order  at  once. 

D.  B.  GILLIES, 

Manager. 
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^   Whatever  is  keepinq  i/ou  from 
havinq  the  <:narm  of  a  skin  aou 
love  io  iouch  "-  it  can  h^e  ckanq^d. 


Too  often  we  stand  back  from  our  mirrors,  give 
our  complexions  a  touch  or  two  of  the  mysterious 
art  that  lies  in  our  vanity  cases,  and — congratu- 
late ourselves  that  our  skins  are  passing  fair. 
If  we  never  came  under  any  closer  inspection  than  we  do  in 
our  own  mirrors,  this  method  would  be  well  and  good. 
Go  to  your  mirror  now  and  examine  your  skin  closely.   Really 
study  it!     Find  out  just  the  condition  it  is  in. 
Whatever  the  trouble  is,  you  can  make  your  skin  what  you 
would  love  to  have  it.     Like  the  rest  of  your  body,  your  skin 
is  continually  and  rapidly  changing.     As  old  skin  dies,  new 
forms.     This  is  your  opportunity. 

Make  a  daily  habit  of  the  Woodbury  treatment  given  here. 
It  will  free  your  skin  every  day  of  the  tiny  old  dead  particles 
and  keep  the  new  skin  so  active  that  it  gradually  takes  on 
the  clearness,  freshness  and  charm  of  "a  skin  you  love  to 
touch." 

Use  this  treatment  once  a  day 

— preferably  just  before  retiring.  Lather  your  washcloth 
well  with  warm  water  and  Woodbury's  Facial  Soap.  Apply 
it  to  your  face  and  distribute  the  lather  thoroughly.  Now, 
with  the  tips  of  your  fingers  work  this  cleansing,  antiseptic 
lather  into  your  skin,  always  with  an  upward  and  outward 
motion.    Rinse  with  warm  water,  then  with  cold — the  colder 

For  sale  by  Canadian  druggists  from  coast  to  coast. 


the  better.  Then — finish  by  rubbing  your  face  for  a  few 
minutes  with  a  piece  of  ice. 

You  will  feel  the  difference  the  first  time  you  use  this  treat- 
ment. Use  it  persistently  and  in  ten  days  or  two  weeks  your 
skin  should  show  a  marked  improvement — a  promise  of  that 
greater  clearness,  freshness  and  charm  which  the  daily  use 
of  Woodbury's  always  brings. 

A  25c.  cake  of  Woodbury's  is  sufficient  for  a  month  or  six 
weeks  of  this  treatment.  Tear  out  the  illustration  of  the 
cake  shown  here  and  slip  it  in  your  purse  as  a  reminder  to 
stop  at  your  druggist's  or  toilet  counter  and  get  a  cake  to-day. 

Write  today  for  week's-size  cake 
For  4c  we  will  send  a  cake  of  Woodbury's  Facial  Soap,  large 
enough   for   a   week   of   this  treatment.     For   10c,   samples   of 
Woodbury's  Facial  Soap,  Facial  Cream  and  Powder.    Address 
The  Andrew  Jergens  Co.,  Ltd.,  468  Sherbrooke  St.,  Perth,  Ont. 


Tear    out    this    cake    ai 
reminder  to  ask  for  Wood 
hurj/'s  to-day  at  your  druij 
(fist's. 
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Mr.  Justice  Duff,  from  a  photo- 
graph   taken  some   years   ago. 


The   Duff   Boom 

And  the  Talk  there  is  of  a  Successor  to 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier 


By   H.   F.   GADSBY 

Illustrated    by    LOU    SKUCE 


WHEN  some  people  move  away  they  leave 
the  family  eat  bjhind.  This  is  a  cruel 
practice  and  particularly  hard  on  the 
cat  which  takes  to  garbaging  and  perhaps  ends 
its  life  by  eating  poison.  Similarly  a  political 
party,  so  far  as  support  is  concerned,  will  dis- 
appear at  a  general  election  and  leave  its  leader 
stranded.  This  has  happened  at  one  time  or 
another  in  nearly  every  province  in  Canada  with 
dire  results  to  the  leaders  who  took  up  with 
strange  food  and  perished  miserably  of  radical 
opinions.  There  is  nothing  in  nature  quite  so 
homeless  as  a  leader  without  a  party  behind 
him.  Needless  to  state  it  is  a  condition  which 
both  leaders  and  parties  strive  to  avoid. 

So  much  for  the  marooned  cat.  Now  for 
another  analogy.  In  certain  savage  tribes  it 
is  the  custom  when  shifting  ground  to  kill  the 
old  chief  and  all  his  relations  and  set  up  a  new 
chief,  young  and  husky,  who  will  start  things 
afresh.  This  custom,  barbarous  though  it 
seems,  is  based  on  real  kindness  and  rooted  in 
the  ripest  wisdom.  How  much  better  it  is  to 
despatch  the  old  chief  gloriously  to  the  Spirit 
Land  with  funeral  pyres  and  incinerated  widows 
and  general  jubilation  than  to  let  him  linger 
on  and  die  of  neglect  while  his  executive  powers 
are  usurped  one  by  one  by  brisker  candidates! 
How  much  better  for  the  chief  who  does  not 
survive  his  supreme  moment  and  how  much 
better  for  the  people  who  dispose  of  all  the  old 
jealousies  and  rivalries  by  the  simple  expedient 
of  putting  them  under  ground !  One  dies  that 
all  may  live — the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest 
number,  at  the  least  expense. 

Similarly,  political  parties  are  sometimes 
born  again  by  slaughtering  their  past;  though, 
truth  to  tell,  it  is  not  often  dene  in  Canada. 
We  are  a  tender-hearted  people  and  some- 
how or  other  we  have  the  English  habit  of  lov- 
ing a  leader  because  he  was  a  great  man  twenty 
years  ago.  Almost  any  political  leader  in  Can- 
ada can  be  sure  of  the  life-long  affection  of  his 
followers.  They  will  never  get  rid  of  him  until 
he  himself  expresses  his   desire  for   slippered 


Here,  sitting  in 
the    red    gown 
edged  with  er- 
mine, the  wise  guys  with  the  divin- 
ing  rods   found   Mr.   Justice    the 
Hon.  Lyman  Poole  Duff,  M.A. 


ease  and  dressing  gowns — 
and  sometimes  not  then. 
Sir  John  Macdonald  died 
in  harness.  When  the  great 
old  man  should  have  been 
resting,  his  party  said  to 
him,  "O  King,  live  for- 
ever," and  he  died  trying  to  do  it.  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier  was  willing  to  be  dis- 
missed in  peace  five  years  ago,  but  the 
Liberal  party  said  to  him,  "Till  death  do 
us  part  and  afterwards  if  possible."     We 
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work  ourselves  to  death — such  is  our  love 
for  them. 

This  admirable  affection  of  ours  for 
old  and  tried  leaders  extends  to  their  old 
and  tried  lieutenants  vi^ho  have  grown 
grey  with  them.  Our  old  and  tried  leaders 
have  had  a  habit  of  keeping  the  friends  of 
their  youth  around  them  with  the  result 
that  they  accumulated  a  lot  of  cripples  on 
their  long  journey.  The  older  the  Govern- 
ment the  more  cripples  it  maintained. 
Our  history  is  fairly  littered  with  states- 
men whom  age  had  withered  and  custom 
ptaled.  Both  political  parties  have  ever 
and  anon  broken  their  backs  trying  to 
carry  them.  I  have  always  admired 
Aeneas  for  toting  Anchises  pick-a-back 
out  of  burning  Troy,  but  I  doubt  whether 
it  was  good  politics. 

AND  now  to  come  to  the  point  to  which 
these  remarks  have  been  a  preface. 
The  Liberal  leader  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons is  not  in  the  position  of  the  maroon- 
ed cat  mentioned  in  my  opening  para- 
graph— he  still  has  plenty  of  support  be- 
hind him  and  his  supporters  believe  he 
has  good  chances  of  more  after  the  next 
general  election.  Neither  is  he  in  the 
position  of  the  old  chief  whose  friends 
think  the  best  thing  they  can  do  for  him 
is  to  depose  him.  Sir  Wilfrid  has  some 
good  fights  left  in  him  yet.  It  is  on  the 
cards  that  he  will  lead  his  party  through 
the  next  election.  But,  after  that — what? 
Sir  Wilfrid  wants  to  spend  his  old  age 
in  ease  and  dignity,  to  read  the  books  he 
loves,  to  cultivate  cabbages  and  philoso- 
phy, to  walk  toward  the  sunset  with  his 
dear  wife's  hand  in  his.  These  placid 
blessings  are  his  heart's  desire.  He  is 
entitled  to  them  if  ever  man  was.  The 
time  approaches  then  when  the  Liberal 
party  must  needs  choose  a  successor  to 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier.    Who  will  it  be? 


Sir  Wilfrid  has  been  fortunate  in  out- 
living the  cripples  any  Government  would 
be  sure  to  acquire  that  lasted  fifteen 
years.  These  encumbrances  have  been  re- 
moved either  by  death  or  the  popular  vote. 
If  the  choice  of  the  party  is  confined  to 
Sir  Wilfrid's  lieutenants  in  the  House  of 
Commons  there  are  five  men  who  have 
claims  on  the  leadership  as  having  borne 
the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day.  All  of 
them  are  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  all 
good  picking.  Their  names  are  George 
Graham,  Edward  Macdonald,  Frank  Car- 
vell,  and  Dr.  Pugsley,  with  William  Lyon 
Mackenzie  King  hovering  on  the  outskirts, 
not  in  the  House,  but  near  it.  But  suppose 
their  claims  are  brushed  aside  and  the 
party  at  large  decides  on  a  new  man 
and  a  fresh  page?     Who  then? 

WHAT  are  the  precedents?  In  1900 
the  Conservative  party  was  up  to 
its  neck  in  the  Slough  of  Despond.  It  had 
been  dragged  steadily  down  by  its  cripples. 
Sir  Charles  Tupper,  that  grand  old  Father 
of  Confederation,  came  over  from  Eng- 
land and  spent  four  years  trying  to  get 
its  chin  out  of  the  mud.  When  he  failed, 
what  did  he  do?  Did  he  hand  the  job  over 
to  one  of  the  old-timers?  Not  at  all.  He 
realized  that  the  time  had  come  for  the 
dead  past  to  bury  its  dead  and  he  chose 
the  member  for  Halifax,  a  politician  then 
unknown  to  fame,  the  heir  to  no  guilty 
stains,  a  champion  unspotted  of  the  world, 
Robert  Borden,  to  wit.  The  root  of  that 
choice  was  Robert  Borden's  unblemished 
record — that  is  to  say,  he  was  so  young  at 
the  business  that  he  had  no  record  at  all, 
consequently  no  mistakes  to  explain  and 
an  uncauterized  conscience.  What  the 
shrewd  old  Sir  Charles  foresaw  for  him 
was  a  white  and  gold  career — a  pure 
white  present  and  a  golden  future.  It's 
true  that  it  took  Sir  Robert  some  eleven 


years  to  cash  in  on  his  golden  future,  but 
Sir  Charles  lived  to  see  his  dream  come 
true  and  his  protege  at  the  head  of  Can- 
ada's destinies  during  the  greatest  war 
the  world  has  ever  known. 

Well,  that  was  what  happened  to  the 
Conservative  .party  for  choosing  the  white 
flower  of  a  blameless  life  in  its  new  leader. 
Can  the  Liberal  party  do  the  same  thing? 
Many  thoughtful  Liberals  believe  it  can. 
Granting  that  the  new  leader  is  an  out- 
side man  what  are  his  Bertillon  measure- 
ments? How  will  they  know  the  Grand 
Llama  when  they  see  him?  His  high  fate 
is  not  written  on  his  forehead  nor  stamp- 
ed on  his  pocket  handkerchief.  Hath  he 
marks  to  lead  them  to  him?  Not  to  put 
too  fine  a  point  on  it,  he  has — quite  a 
few  of  them.  First  he  must  be  young 
enough  to  be  fresh  and  old  enough  to  be 
wise — preferably  a  man  in  his  fifties. 
Second,  he  must  be  a  human  being,  not 
an  angel  or  a  demigod,  a  good  mixer  with 
a  gift  for  friendship.  Third,  he  must  be 
a  strong  speaker  with  a  magnetic  person- 
ality. Third,  he  must  be  a  real  Liberal, 
not  a  crank,  a  radical,  or  a  visionary. 
Fifth,  he  must  be  sweetly  reasonable  and 
impartial,  so  as  to  catch  the  silent  vote. 
Sixth,  he  must  be  English  speaking  and 
a  Protestant,  but  have  a  brotherly  feeling 
for  Quebec.  Seventh,  he  must  unite  East 
and  West.  Eighth,  he  must  be  saws  peur  et 
sans  reproche — that  is  to  say,  possess  a 
good  working  knowledge  of  politics  but  be 
free  of  the  dark  consequences. 

ONE  might  think  that  with  these  eight 
lamps  to  guide  them  the  Liberal 
party  would  soon  find  a  man.  Not  so. 
Many  a  rising  hope  got  the  once-over  from 
the  party  advisers  but,  when  it  came  to 
a  show  down,  was  found  to  be  from  two  to 
four  points  short.     Particularly  difficult 


The  woods  are  full  of  jiidges  who  did  just  that  thing — who  came 
off  the  bench  to  lead  the  people;  'vho  stooped  to  conquer  as  it  were. 
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it  was  to  spot  a  leader  who  had 
no  spots.  Suddenly  a  light 
showed  from  an  unexpected  quar- 
ter— from  the  root  house  which 
does  duty  as  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Canada,  until  a  better  build- 
ing can  be  put  up  to  house  its 
dignity.  Here,  sitting  in  his  red 
gown  edged  with  ermine,  for  all 
the  world  like  the  early  robin 
that  the  worm  is  looking  for,  the 
wise  guys  with  the  divining  rods 
found  Mr.  Justice  the  Honorable 
Lyman  Poole  Duff,  K.C.,  M.A., 
LL.B.,  and  other  titles  and  de- 
grees too  numerous  to  mention. 
When  they  saw  him  they  said, 
"Ecce  home!" — here  is  the  man. 
The  boom  was  launched  right 
then.  Mr.  Justice  Duff's  name 
flew  from  lip  to  lip.  From  how 
many  lips  to  how  many  others 
his  name  flew  during  the  last 
year  would  probably  be  a  great 
surprise  to  Mr.  Justice  Duff,  who 
may  even  now  be  looking  for- 
ward to  a  long  and  peaceful  life 
in  that  cool  sequestered  vale 
known  as  the  Supreme  Court. 
He  may  or  he  may  not.  I  think 
if  fate  knocks  boldly  at  his  door 
they  won't  have  to  drag  him  out. 
All  he  will  ask  is  that  it  be  made 
unanimous. 

Precedents  are  numerous. 
They  do  not  protect  Mr.  Justice 
Duff  any  more  than  they  pro- 
tected Blake  or  Mowat  or  Thomp- 
son, or  even  Hughes,  or  any 
other  political  hero  who  came 
down  off  the  bench  to  lead  the 
people — who  stooped,  as  it  were, 
to  conquer.  The  woods  are  full  of  judges 
who  did  just  that  thing.  Judges,  if  they 
are  good  Judges,  cool,  calm,  impartial, 
make  the  best  statesmen.  From  the  very 
nature  of  their  business  they  know  not 
only  the  laws  we  have,  but  also  the  laws 
we  ought  to  have.  Good  judges  of  law 
are  necessarily  good  judges  of  social  and 
economic  conditions  and  as  such  politics 
have  a  strong  claim  on  them.  Good 
Judges  can  rarely  get  away  from  politics 
— politics  are  always  calling  them  to  arbi- 
trations and  such.  When  Mr.  Justice  Duff 
looks  around  him  in  the  Supreme  Court 
he  sees  Chief  Justice  Fitzpatrick  and  Mr. 
Justice  Brodeur,  and  Sir  Louis  Davies,  all 
political  graduates.  When  he  took  part 
in  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Kyte 
charges  the  other  day  he  had  at  his  elbow 
another  political  graduate,  Sir  William 
Meredith.  The  omens  are  all  around  him. 
What's  more,  the  omens  work  both  ways. 
They  point  to  as  many  Judges  who  have 
graduated  from  the  bench  into  politics  as 
there  are  Judges  who  have  graduated 
from  politics  to  the  bench.  Mr.  Justice 
Duff  does  not  lack  courage.  If  his  duty 
calls  him  loud  enough  he  will  not  take 
shelter  on  the  bench  or  under  it.  He  will 
just  naturally  turn  in  and  do  his  share  of 
the  fighting  through  sheer  joy  of  battle. 


H 


OW  does  Mr.  Justice  Duff  answer  the 
specifications?  Well,  he  is  fifty-one 
— just  the  right  age  for  a  political  leader 
who  insists  on  having  his  future  where  it 
lielongs,  ahead  of  him.    In  private  life  he 


It  is  on  the  caras  that  Sir  Wilfrid 
will  lead  his  party  through  the  next 
election.     But,  after  that  —  what? 

is  the  original  of  the  song,  "For  he's  a 
jolly  good  fellow,"  a  sparkling  talker,  a 
give-and-take  humorist  with  a  charm  of 
manner  which  makes  friends  for  him 
everywhere,  and  no  back-slapping  fam- 
iliarities at  that.  Although  he  has  been 
twelve  years  a  Judge,  Mr.  Justice  Duff  has 
not  lost  his  knack  of  rousing  speeches. 
Some  of  the  best  recruiting  speeches  in 
the  Ottawa  district  have  been  made  by 
Mr.  Justice  Duff.  The  general  verdict 
is  that  he  "puts  it  over." 

Mr.  Justice  Duff  is  a  real  Liberal,  an 
optimist  in  regard  to  the  future  of  Can- 
ada— and  heaven  knows  Canada  needs  a 
few  well-balanced  optimists  for  the  next 
ten  years  to  come — but  not  a  rash  vision- 
ary. He  is  what  you  might  call  a  moder- 
ate progressive.  Incidentally  he  is  a  close 
student  of  British  politics  and  numbers 
among  his  friends  Lord  Haldane,  Sir 
John  Simon  and  Mr.  Herbert  Samuel. 
A  man  is  known  by  the  company  he  keeps 
and  Mr.  Justice  Duff  evidently  keeps  good 
company.  He  is  a  broad  gauge  Imperial- 
ist as  distinguished  from  a  flag  waver, 
believes  in  British  connection  as  we  have 
it  to-day,  and  regards  the  Judicial  Com- 
mittee of  the  Imperial  Privy  Council  not 
only  as  a  link  of  Empire,  but  as  an  in- 
dispensable interpreter  of  our  Canadian 
constitution.  Incidentally  Mr.  Justice 
Duff  admires  the  great  ability  of  the  Privy 
Council  and  the  style  and  reasoning  of 
their  judgments  though  he  does  not  al- 
ways agree  with  their  views.  The  Privy 
Council  pays  back  this  admiration  in  kind 


and  no  judgments  are  more  fre- 
quently approved  or  quoted  by 
them  than  Mr.  Justice  Duff's. 

JUDGE  DUFF  is  a  great  read- 
•-'  er  of  French  newspapers.  He 
takes  a  keen  interest  in  the  poli- 
tics of  France  and  understands 
the  peculiar  genius  of  that  nation 
perhaps  as  well  as  any  man  on 
this  continent.  He  has  made  a 
special  study  of  the  French  civil 
laws.  He  has  a  catholic  taste  in 
French  literature,  but  is  particu- 
larly fond  of  their  historians 
and  philosophers  whose  light 
touch  and  profound  thought  form 
such  a  piquant  combination.  Mr. 
Justice  Duff  is  by  way  of  being  a 
philosopher  himself.  He  is  a 
first-class  honor  man  in  Meta- 
physics of  Toronto  University. 
He  is  also  a  first-class  honor  man 
in  Mathematics,  who  keeps  on 
reading  mathematics  just  for  the 
mental  exercise  it  gives  him.  His 
Alma  Mater  still  remembers  him 
as  a  brilliant  student.  He  is  a 
past  president  of  the  Varsity 
Literary  Society. 

Judge  Duff  has  a  Scotch  name 
and  north  of  Ireland  ancestors. 
He  is  the  son  of  Rev.  Charles 
Duff,  a  Nottingham  clergyman, 
and  Isabella  Johnston,  his  wife. 
He  was  born  in  Canada,  brought 
up  at  Meaford,  Ont.,  educated  at 
Toronto  University  and  Osgoode 
Hall,  taught  High  School  at  Bar- 
rie  to  put  himself  through  law, 
''  practised  at  Fergus,  Ont.,  for  a 

while,  but  went  to  Victoria, 
B.C.,  in  1894,  to  grow  up  with  the  coun- 
try. Like  everything  in  British  Colum- 
bia he  grew  fast.  One  of  his  first  law 
partners,  Hon.  Theodore  Davies,  was 
afterwards  Premier  of  British  Colum- 
bia, another,  the  Hon.  Gordon  Hunter, 
is  now  Chief  Justice  of  that  province. 
Twenty  years  from  the  day  the  slen- 
der, blue-eyed  sandy-haired  youth,  Lyman 
P.  Duff,  landed  in  Victoria,  B.C.,  he  was 
a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Bri- 
tish Columbia  and  two  years  after  that 
he  was  transferred  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Canada.    Going  some! 

When  he  was  practising  law  in  British 
Columbia  Judge  Duff  acted  as  counsel 
for  the  British  Columbia  Legislature  in 
the  Coal  Lands  Investigation.  He  was 
also  one  of  the  Juniors  in  the  Alaska 
Boundary  Arbitration.  Like  most  lawyers 
he  took  an  interest  in  politics  and  for 
some  years  was  President  of  the  British 
Columbia  Young  Liberal  Association. 
This  condensed  biography  of  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Duff  is  intended  to  show  that  he 
stands  out  like  a  young  mountain,  that  he 
has  all  the  varied  elements  of  political  suc- 
cess in  his  possession,  and  that  he  unites 
the  East  and  West,  the  English  and 
French,  perhaps  better  than  any  other 
man  in  sight.  The  Duff-Meredith  Com- 
mission brought  him  prominently  before 
the  public  eye,  but  he  was  known  to  the 
legal  profession  long  before  that  as  one  of 
Canada's  great  men.  But,  as  Kipling  said 
of  Bobs — he  doesn't  advertise. 


I. 


For  Love  of  Danny 

By  ERIC  A.  DARLING 

Illustrated    by    E.    J.     DINSMORE 


MRS.  HOBSON  set  the  plate  of  hot 
biscuits  on  the  supper  table  and 
turned  briskly  toward  the  pan- 
try. She'd  get  the  Bologna  and  cheese 
now,  she  thought  happily.  Silas  was 
so  fond  of  both,  and  it  had  been  months 
since  they  had  had  either.  She'd — her 
planning  ended  in  a  gasp  of  amazement. 

The  pantry  shelf  beneath  the  window, 
upon  which  her  husband  had  dropped  his 
purchases  only  the  hour  before,  was  bare. 
The    prunes    were    gone,    the    crackers; 
everything  but  a   package  of   soap   that  ' 
had  fallen  to  the  floor,  a  torn  corner  of    ; 
the  wrapper  showing  that  it  had  been  ex-  | 
amined  and  rejected  by  the  thief. 

The  thief?  Her  gentle  face  hardened 
and  an  angry  sparkle  leaped  into  her 
eyes. 

"Lemuel!"  she  demanded  sternly,  going 
straight  to  the  boy  who  was  arranging 
some  small  objects  on  the  window  sill. 
"Lemuel,  what  did  you  take  them  grocer- 
ies for?" 

"Groceries,  Mary?"  Mr.  Hobson  que7- 
tioned,  the  towel  arrested  halfway  to  his 
dripping  face. 

"All  gone!"  she  explained  shortly. 
"That  is,  all  but  the  soap;  he  couldn't  eat 
that!  And  it  was  the  cookies  last  night, 
and  the  pie  last  week,  and " 

"Lemuel,  what  did  you  take  'em  for?" 
Mr.  Hobson  interrupted.  "Don't  we  give 
you  enough  to  eat,  lad?" 

The  boy  nodded  but  did  not  raise  his 
eyes  from  the  floor. 

"Then,  why " 

"Oh,  my  land,  Silas,  he  does  exasperate 
me  so!"  Mrs.  Hobson  broke  in.  "He  must 
be  a  natural  born  thief  to  do  such  things, 
after  all  we've  done  for  him  and  was  going 
to  do.  You  noticed  I  said  was  going  to  do, 
don't  you,  Lemuel?"  she  demanded  hotly. 
"For  I'm  blest  if  I  bother  with  you  any 
longer!" 

The  boy  gave  her  a  quick,  startled 
glance,  and  Silas  shifted  uneasily  to  the 
other  foot. 

"The  idea  of  us  thinking  we  could  get  a 
boy  out  of  the  Home  that  would  take  Dan- 
ny's place!"  she  hurried  on,  wrathfully. 
"I'm  mighty  glad  now  that  I  didn't  give 
him  Danny's  room,  as  I  was  tempted  to, 
the  idle  —  trifling  —  good-for-nothing  — 
thief!" 

'T'HE  boy  shrank  pitifully  at  each  epi- 
-•■  thet,  but  at  the  word  thief  he  drop- 
ped weakly  into  a  chair,  his  hands  falling 
inertly  at  his  sides. 

"Now,  now,  Mary!"  Mr.  Hobson  expos- 
tulated, laying  his  hand  on  her  arm. 

"Don't  you,  Wow,  now!'  me,  Silas  Hob- 
son!" she  warned,  shaking  him  off.  "You 
haven't  had  to  put  up  with  his  slopping 
around  and  tracking  in  mud  and  fussing 
eternally  with  them  silly  clay  figgers  of 
his,  instead  of  doing  the  work  we  set  him 
at!    Look  at  that  window  sill !    He  made 


those  little  dogs  this 
afternoon,  instead  of 
weeding  the  onions  as  I 
told  him  to!" 


'I  did 
boy    began    chok- 
ingly ;     but,    with 
one  sweep  of  her  hand, 
she  sent  the  crude  little 
figures    into    the    grass 
outside,    and    his    pro- 
test ended  in  a  groan. 

"And  me  washing  and  mending  for 
him!"  Her  voice  was  beginning  to  break, 
and  she  was  trembling  from  her  unac- 
customed anger.  "And  making  those 
pants,  and  that  pink  gingham  shirt  he's  so 
proud  of,  and  hoping  I  could  give  him 
Danny's  room  in  time —  and  th-then" — 
Silas  slipped  his  arm  about  her — "and  th- 
then — he  steals  from  us!"  She  finished, 
sobbing  on  his  shoulder. 

'  I  *HE  next  morning,  after  listening  at 
-*•  the  foot  of  the  attic  stairs,  Silas  re- 
marked "The  little  feller  must  be  sleeping 
mighty  sound." 

"And  I  expect  he'll  be  awfully  hungry, 
running  off  to  bed  that  way  without  his 
supper,"   his   wife   supplemented.     "I — I 

kinder  wish,  Silas "  but  her  husband 

was  heavily  ascending  the  narrow  stairs. 

"Mary!"  he  called,  an  instant  later,  and 
some  quality  in  his  voice  sent  her  hurry- 
ing after  him. 

"Mary!"  he  said  again;  and  she  de- 
tected sorrow  and  reproach  in  his  tone. 
The  bare  little  attic  room  was  empty — and 
very  orderly.  The  shell  box,  the  red  pin- 
cushion and  the  cheap  brush  and  comb 
were  arranged  with  tasteful  precision  on 
the  little  bureau;  and  the  bed  had  not 
been  slept  in.  In  a  chair  at  its  head  lay 
a  neatly  folded  pink  gingham  shirt  and  a 
couple  of  handkerchiefs.  On  top  of  these 
was  a  note,  which  read: 

"Dear  f  rends,  I  had  to  wear  the  pants, 
but  as  soon  as  I  get  a  job  I  will  pay  you 
back.    I  wed  the  onions  before  you  was 


A  faded  little  woman  in  a  Hack 
fjown  of  a  long-forgotten  day 
and  style,  clinging  timidly  to 
the  arm  nf  a  stoop-shouldered, 
silver-haired  man. 


up  so  I  could  make  the  clay  pups.  I 
dident  take  the  vittels.  Your  truly. 
Lemuel  Jones." 

"He  must  a  took  'em,"  Mrs.  Hobson  said 
after  a  long  silence,  trying  to  speak 
calmly.  "And  my  penknife  that  I  left  on 
that  same  shelf,  and  the  quarter  Emma- 
line  paid  for  the  eggs." 

"Mebbe,  mebbe,"  Silas  returned  gloom- 
ily. His  face  was  grave  and  she  noticed 
with  alarm  that  he  avoided  her  eyes. 

"And  I  guess  it's  just  as  well  he's  gone," 
she  continued  hurriedly.  "We  couldn't 
ever  have  made  anything  out  of  him  if  he 
wasn't   honest,    Silas." 

"No,"  the  man  sighed,  beginning  to 
descend  the  stairs. 

"And  he  was  forever  fooling  away  his 
time  on  them  silly  little  clay  figgers,  in- 
stead of  doing  the  work  we  set  him." 

"I'd  thought  mebbe  it  was  a  gift,  Mary," 
Mr.  Hobson  returned  slowly.  "That  head 
he  made  of  Bud  Perkins  looked  just  ex- 
actly like  him.  That  is,"  he  corrected, 
"barring  an  expression  he  give  him  about 
the  mouth." 

"Well,  I  should  say!"  retorted  his  wife. 
"You  never  saw  a  sly,  shifty  look  like 
that  on  Bud's  face!" 

"And  I'd  thought,  mebbe,"  Mr.  Hobson 
continued,  "that  we  might  see  our  way  to 
usin'  the  money  we'd  put  by  for  Danny's- 
education " 

"No!  No!"  she  broke  in  decisively.  "I 
couldn't  endure  having  that  money  spent 
on   such   foolishness!     But  we  might  as 
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well  eat  our  breakfast,  Silas;  it's  getting 
cold." 

"Lord,  we  thank  Thee  for  this  food," 
Mr.  Hobson  said  with  unusual  solemnity. 
"Bless  it  to  our  use"  should  have  followed ; 
it  had  for  twenty  years;  but  he  supple- 
mented instead:  "Bless  the  sorrowful  and 
homeless,  Lord,  and  watch  over  them 
wherever  they  may  be.  Amen."  Then  he 
arose  and,  taking  the  knife,  the  fork  and 
the  plate  from  the  opposite  side  of  the 
table  carried  them  into  the  pantry. 

"There!"  he  said  as  he  sat  down  again, 
and  there  was  a  note  of  finality  in  his 
voice.     "That  chapter's  closed." 

"Oh,  Silas!'  his  wife  objected  pitifully. 
"You — you  said  that  when  we  came  back 
from  Danny's  funeral.  You  speak  as 
though  this  was  just  as  bad." 

"We  left  Danny  in  good  hands,  Mary," 
he  reminded  her  simply. 

"\yTRS.  HOBSON  laid  down  her  maga- 
^^^  zine  with  a  little  sigh  of  despair. 
For  an  hour  she  had  tried  to  read  a  con- 
tribution on  rug-making,  a  subject  in 
which  she  was  particularly  interested, 
but  the  chance  sight  of  an  article,  entitled 
"Clay  Modeling,"  had  set  her  thoughts  far 
afield.  Could  it  be  possible  that  Lemuel 
was  not  so  much  to  blame,  after  all ;  that 
he  could  no  more  help  being  interested  in 
a  lump  of  clay  than  she  could  in  rugs  and 
crocheting? 

She  sighed  again  as  she  recalled  his 
dreamy  eyes  and  thoughtful  face  and  his 
quiet  ways  about  the  house;  all  so  unlike 
her  rosy-cheeked,  romping  Danny.  She 
was  afraid — she  was  more  than  that,  she 
was  certain  that  she  had  been  unjust  in 
what  she  had  said  about  his  work.  He 
did  do  it  in  a  fashion,  and  at  most  un- 
heard of  times,  just  as  he  had  weeded  the 
onions.     But  had  he  weeded  the  onions? 

Impelled  by  a  sudden  curiosity,  she 
slipped  out  to  the  garden,  keeping  out  of 
sight  of  Silas,  who  was  pretending  to 
read  the  Sunday  paper  on  the  front  porch. 
They  were  "wed,"  she  found,  with  the 
weeds  spread  neatly  along  the  paths.  She 
found  something  else — a  small  clay  bust 
set  out  on  a  board  to  dry.  She  had  seen 
a  hundred  such  littering  up  her  clean  win- 
dow sills;  but  this  was  different,  she 
thought  sadly;  this  was  the  last. 

She  picked  it  up  carefully,  and  gave  a 
cry  of  astonishment  when,  on  turning  it 
around,  the  minister's  face  confronted 
her.  It  was  crude  and  rough,  even  she 
saw  that;  but  she  saw,  too,  that  in  some 
inexplicable  way  the  soul  of  the  man  had 
been  revealed  in  the  lump  of  dirt;  the  ten- 
der benignity  of  the  face,  the  sweetness 
of  the  drooping  old  mouth;  it  was  there, 
all  caught  and  held  within  insensate  clay. 
And  she  had  driven  away  the  boy  who 
could  do  this  thing!  She  should  have 
been  more  patient  with  his  faults,  even 
with  that  abhorred  one,  dishonesty.  Still, 
how  could  one  be  patient  with  nothing 
safe  in  the  pantry,  and  him  only  stub- 
bornly shaking  his  head  when  taxed  with 
taking  things?  She  was  ashamed  now  of 
getting  so  mad  at  him,  though  didn't  the 
Bible  itself  say  there  was  such  a  thing 
as  righteous  anger?  Oh,  surely  she'd  had 
enough  to  exasperate  a  saint,  which  she 
wasn't  in  the  least,  she  reminded  herself 
miserably;   she  was  just  a  weak,  sinful 


woman,  grown  exacting  and  finicky  dur- 
ing long,  lonely  years  since  she  had  lost 
her  boy — their  Danny. 

C  HE  walked  thoughtfully  to  the  house ; 
^  and,  following  some  sudden  impulse, 
mounted  the  front  stairs  and  set  the  little 
bust  on  a  shelf  in  Danny's  room;  then 
dropped  wearily  into  the  little  Morris 
chair,  their  last  gift  to  their  boy. 

It  had  been  a  dreadful  week.  She  had 
not  dreamed  that  Silas  would  take  it  so 
to  heart,  or  she  would  have  been  more 
patient  with  Lemuel,  and  would  have  kept 
him  at  any  cost.  She  had  passed  the  in- 
terval quite  easily;  indeed,  had  scarcely 
missed  him  at  all.  The  house  had  been 
very  quiet  and  orderly;  but  the  sight  of 
her  husband,  his  head  bent  and  his  hands 
locked  behind  him,  wandering  disconso- 
lately about  the  place,  just  as  he  had  that 
other  time,  had  made  her  miserable.  He 
had  loved  Lemuel;  she  never  had.  She 
wondered  why. 

She  had  hoped  much  from  their  venture, 
and  had  been  ready  to  take  the  little 
stranger  to  her  heart,  as  Silas  had  done; 
but,  somehow,  the  sight  of  him  sitting  in 
Danny's  place  at  table,  or  following  Silas 
about  the  farm,  was  more  than  she 
could  bear;  and  she  had  suddenly  decided 
that  she  would  keep  this  one  spot  in  the 
house,  this  pretty  room,  hallowed  to  the 
memory  of  her  loved  and  lost.  She  had 
'ealously  guarded  it — jealously?  Jealous! 
That  was  it! 

'~r^  HE  word  stung  her  into  sudden  un- 
■•■  derstanding.  She  drew  herself  slow- 
ly erect  in  the  little  chair,  a  growing  en- 
lightment  in  her  face.  Jealous!  Yes — 
that  was  it;  that  was  what  the  matter 
was  with  her;  she  was  jealous  of  Lemuel! 
Not  for  herself,  of  course,  but  for  Danny, 
for  love  of  him,  for  sacredness  of  memory. 
Possibly  if  Silas  had  not  loved  the  strange 
boy  so  readily;  if  he  had  not  given  him 
Danny's  books  and  tools  so  quickly,  and 
if  his  delight  in  Lemuel  had  not  been  so 
obvious,  she  would  not  have  acted  so 
shamefully,  so  unwomanly. 

She  recalled  the  shy  wistfulness  she 
had  sometimes  surprised  on  the  boy's 
face;  his  pitiful  little  attempts  to  please 
her;  all  of  which  her  jaundiced  eye  had 
ignored.  Oh,  she  was  a  wicked,  heartless 
woman !  How  could  she  ever  hope  for 
forgiveness  for  what  she  had  done?  Bury- 
ing her  face  in  her  hands,  she  sobbed 
aloud. 

She,  too,  had  been  lonesome,  cruelly 
lonesome,  this  past  week.  In  the  new 
light  of  her  wisdom  that  showed  clearly. 
She  knew  it  now;  and  her  orderly  house 
— how  she  would  welcome  a  regiment  of 
clay  figures  sitting  about  and  the  tracks 
of  slender  barefeet  on  her  spotless  floors. 
Of  course,  the  boy  was  a  natural  born 
thief,  nothing  could  alter  that;  but,  may- 
be, with  patience,  with  care 

"Mary!"  Mr.  Hobson  called  tremu- 
lously from  the  foot  of  the  stairs;  "Mary! 
Come  here!" 

■^^ONDERING  greatly,  she  did  not 
"  '  even  stop  to  dry  her  eyes,  but  hur- 
ried down  to  him,  where  he  sat  on  the 
bottom  step  with  Lemuel's  bird  book 
open  on  his  knees. 


"Read  that!"  There  were  tears  in  his 
eyes  and  voice,  and  he  was  trembling.  She 
dropped  down  beside  him  and  read : 

"New    Year's    resolutions    of    Lemuel 
Jones: 

1.  I  swear  off  lying.  Never  do,  any- 
way, only  in  self-defense;  then  I  cross 
my  fingers  in  my  pants  pockets. 

2.  I laying  after  I  am 

called.    Don't  dast  swear  that  till  I  try 
it  a  spell.    Will  fill  in  later  if  I  can. 

3.  I  swear  off  tobacco.  Ain't  addict- 
ed. 

4.  I  swear  off  stealing.  Never  did, 
anyway,  and  never  will." 

The  two  read  no  further.  Mr.  Hobson 
rose  and  straightened  to  his  full  height, 
as  though  a  great  load  had  been  taken 
from  body  as  well  as  from  mind.  "Thank 
God!"  he  said  reverently. 

"But,  Silas,  it's  only  writin',"  his  wife 
objected  faintly.  It  was  her  last  stand 
with  herself,  as  well  as  with  him. 

"Do  you  think  he  would  lie  to  himself?" 
he  asked  her  sternly;  and  started  for  the 
door. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do?" 

"I'm  going  to  find  him!"  he  called  over 
his  shoulder  as  he  hurried  to  the  barn. 

»t  T  GUESS  Lemuel's  gone  clean  out  of 

^  the  country,  Mary,"  Mr.  Hobson  re- 
marked gloomily  as  they  sat  on  the  porch 
one  evening. 

"I'm  afraid  he  has.  Anyhow,  you've 
got  to  rest  up  a  bit,  Silas,  or  you're  going 
to  be  sick,"  his  wife  warned. 

"I'm  plumb  beat  out,"  he  admitted.  "I 
— what  was  that?" 

"Just  that  pesky  cat  in  the  pantry 
again,"  she  replied,  rising  hastily  and 
entering  the  house. 

"I'll  get  the  broom  and  lam  her  when 
she-,,runs  out,"  he  volunteered,  following 

f  But  they  found  no  marauding  feline  in 
th'e  pantry,  though  the  cake  and  preserves 
left  there  only  a  short  while  before  were 
gone.  Instead,  they  found  a  hand,  a  lean, 
clawing  hand  of  bronzed  and  grimy  hue — 
Bud's  hand,  caught  neatly,  securely  be- 
neath the  window  sash — and  when  they 
had  tiptoed  where  they  could  glimpse  the 
countenance  of  the  writhing  boy  Mrs. 
Hobson  caught  her  husband  by  the  arm. 

"See!"  she  whispered  excitedly.  "The 
look  Lemuel  gave  him!" 

Mr.  Hobson  nodded  triumphantly. 

"  ^JOW'  what  in  tarnation  are  we  go- 

•^^  ing  to  do,  Mary?"  Mr.  Hobson  de- 
manded weakly  the  next  morning,  after  a 
futile  effort  to  rise. 

"I  know  what  I'm  going  to  do,"  she  re- 
torted   with    an    assumed    cheerfulness. 

"After  you've  had  some  breakfast,  I'm 
going  to  make  you  a  bowl  of  boneset  tea 
that'll  hold  up  an  egg;  that'll  fetch  you 
'round  in  short  order." 

But  neither  the  boneset  tea,  nor  other 
trusted  remedies  on  which  she  had  long 
relied,  "fetched"  Silas  "'round"  in  short 
order.  For  days  he  stayed  in  bed,  seem- 
ingly too  weak  and  despondent  to  rise; 
though,  having  little  fever  and  no  pain. 
Mrs.  Hobson  hovered  remorsefully  about 
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him;  though,  at  first,  with  the  added 
burden  of  the  chores,  she  scarcely  found  a 
moment  to  spare.  But  the  third  morning, 
when  she  started  out  in  the  chilly  dawn 
for  wood,  she  stumbled  over  a  pile  of  kind- 
ling heaped  against  the  door,  and  when, 
wonderingly,  she  went  to  the  barn,  she 
found  everything  fed  and  watered. 

Lemuel  had  done  it,  of  course.  She  was 
wild  to  tell  Silas  that  he  had  come  back, 
but,  after  careful  consideration,  decided 
to  wait.  Knowing  that  the  boy  was  near 
would  help  the  sick  man,  but  the  sight  of 
his  face  would  be  much  better. 

Again,  the  next  morning,  everything 
had  been  done,  although  it  seemed  to  the 
baffled  woman  that  she  had  listened  for 
the  faintest  sound  since  midnight.  He 
had  even  entered  the  house,  for,  lying  on 
the  table  was  a  silver  dollar,  a  tiny  clay 
bust  and  a  note: 

"Dear  frends.  I  am  sorry  he  is  sick. 
I  will  do  the  chores  till  he  is  well,  and 
then  I  am  going  West.  This  money  is 
for  the  pants.  The  head  is  for  your 
birthday.  I  know  you  don't  like  them, 
but  I  thought  as  how  you  might  like 
this  one.    Yours  truly,  Lemuel  Jones." 

She  cried  hysterically  over  the  cun- 
ningly molded  little  head,  kissing  the 
plump  cheeks,  the  dimpled  chin,  even  the 
ruffled  collar ;  all  of  which  had  been  faith- 
fully copied  from  the  enlarged  portrait  of 
Danny  in  the  parlor. 

BEFORE  dawn  of 
the  next  morn- 
ing she  slipped  out 
to  watch  for  Lemuel. 
She  was  none  too 
soon  for,  scarcely 
had  she  hidden  in  the 
spring  house,  when 
alie  saw  him  coming 
along  the  path,  his 
slender  body  pulled 
far  to  one  side  by  the 
weight  of  the  heavy 
pail  of  milk. 

"Here,  Lemuel," 
she  said  in  a  most 
matter-of-fact  way, 
taking  the  pail  from 
the  startled  boy, 
"you  take  him  this 
dipper  of  spring 
water  —  you  know 
how  he  hates  it  out 
of  the  well  —  and 
then,  if  you'll  kindle 
a  fire,  we'll  have  bat- 
ter cakes  and  maple 
syrup  for  breakfast." 

As  they  entered 
the  room  where  Silas, 
awakened  by  their 
approach,  was  sitting 
up  in  bed,  his  hag- 
gard face  radiant,  his 
wife  said  gently: 
"We — ^he  has  brought 
you  a  drink  from  the 
spring,   Silas." 

"Why,     Lemuel    Jones!"    Mrs. 
Hobson    remarked    with    a    mock 
severity,  when  Silas  had  released 
the  boy  and  had  fallen  weakly  back   *^ 
on  the  pillow  again:  "Why,  Lem- 


uel Jones,  your  shirt  is  wringing  wet, 
you'll  catch  your  death  of  cold!" 

"There  ain't  much  roof  left  on  the  old 
sugar  house,  and  the  dew " 

"You  been  sleeping  there?"  Mr.  Hobson 
interrupted. 

The  boy  nodded.  "And  picking  berries 
over  to  Smither's  days,"  he  explained. 

"Well,  you  go  right  upstairs,  Lemuel, 
and  put  on  your  pink  gingham  shirt!"  she 
ordered  peremptorily.  "It's  laying  there 
in  your  room — across  the  Morris  chair." 

The  man  on  the  bed  covered  his  face 
with  his  gaunt  hands.  "And  then,  son, 
you  might  get  me  another  dipper  of 
water,"  he  said  huskily.  "Between  the 
two  of  us,  we've  spilt  most  all  this  one." 

TT  was  some  years  later.  About  a  single 
■^  statute  raised  on  a  central  dais  a  little 
group  is  clustered.  The  place  is  the 
famous  Academy  of  Art  of  Paris,  and 
the  group  represents  names  that  stand 
for  highest  attainment  in  artistic  circles; 
those  beings  to  whom  Art  is  at  once  creed 
and  country;  men  whose  fame  is  destined 
to  be  handed  down  to  posterity. 

Breathless,  spellbound  with  admiration, 
they  gaze  at  the  lines  of  gleaming  marble 
silhouetted  dead  white  against  the  dead 
black  of  the  curtain's  velvet  background. 
Eyes  shining,  they  drink  its  beauty  in 
greedily,  drawing  long  sighs  of  ecstasy 
with  eyelids  slowly  closing,  then  opening 
to   fix    again    its   rapt   attention.         The 


statue,  "Venus  Aphrodite,"  has  achieved 
that  goal  of  all  sculptors — has  won  the 
Grand  Prix,  the  unbiased  judgment  of  the 
Paris  Salon. 

To  expert  eyes  the  figure  is  art  supreme. 
Genius  is  traced  in  every  faultless  line 
and  swelling  curve.  But  even  the  lay- 
man, strolling  casually  by,  pauses  hesi- 
tant, to  gasp  and  gaze  and  marvel,  non- 
understanding,  yet  in  some  way  appre- 
ciating the  wonder  of  the  thing;  the  face, 
the  Hellenic  forehead  of  the  daughter  of 
Jupiter,  the  gleaming,  golden  hair,  the 
double  arch  of  the  eyebrows,  the  pearly, 
blue-veined  temples,  the  delicate  ears,  the 
mouth,  panting  eternally  for  the  kiss  of 
the  sea  and  the  embrace  of  the  rising 
tides.  It  is  a  sensate  creation.  It  is 
"Aphrodite,"  born  of  the  sea-foam  and  the 
spirit  of  the  waters;  "Aphrodite"  incarn- 
ated, endowed  and  glowing,  throbbing 
with  the  pulse  of  life. 

AMONG  the  little  group  stands  the 
young  sculptor  whose  hand  has 
traced  the  masterpiece  to  being.  With  ■ 
smiling  eyes  and  lips  he  hears  the  praise  * 
bestowed,  feels  the  conscious  glow  of  a 
good  work  well-wrought;  thrills  inwardly 
at  the  certain  knowledge  that  such  honor 
comes  only  to  him  who  takes  his  God-given 
gift  and  strives  unceasingly  with  all  his 
heart  and  soul.  About  and  all  around 
stand  marble  figures,  singly  and  in  groups, 
Continued  on  page  78. 
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FUNK 

By  Rohert    Vv  .  Oervice 


EDITOR'S  NOTE. — No  poet  has  caught-  the  spirit  of  the  trenches  more  closely  than 
Robert  W.  Service.  His  war  ballads,  all  o'f  which  have  appeared  in  MacLean's  Magazine, 
have  been  strong,  virile,  fidl  of  the  heroism  and  daring  and  disregard  of  the  soldier's 
life,  and  breathing  the  atmosphere  of  the  trenches.  He  tells  of  the  pains  and  perils, 
the  hazo.rds  and  horrors  of  tlie  fighting  man's  lot  in  the  soldier's  oxvn  words,  ivith  all  the 
vigor  and  swing  that  made  his  Yukon  ballads  so  universally  popular.  Here  is  the  latest 
poem  that  Mr.  Service  has  sent  from  the  front: 

When  yer  marrer  bone  seems  'oiler, 

And  you're  glad  you  ain't  no  taller, 

And  you're  all  a-shaking  like  you  'ad  the  chills;  ^ 

When  yer  skin  creeps  like  a  pullet's. 

And  you're  duckin'  all  the  bullets. 

And  you're  green  as  Gorgonzola  round  the  gills; 

When  yer  legs  seem  made  of  jelly. 

And  you're  squeamish  'bout  the  belly. 

And  you  wants  to  turn  about  and  do  a  bunk. 

For  God's  sake,  kid,  don't  show  it. 

Don't  let  yer  mateys  kno\A/  it : 

You're  a-sufFerin'  from  funk,  funk,  funk. 

Of  course  there's  no  deny  in' 

It  ain't  so  easy  tryin' 

To  grin  and  grip  your  rifle  by  the  butt; 

When  the  'ole  world  rips  asunder. 

And  ye  sees  yer  pal  go  under 

As  a  bunch  of  shrapnel  sprays  'im  on  the  nut ; 

i  admit  it's  'ard  contrivin'. 

When  you  'ears  the  shells  arrivin'. 

To  discover  you're  a  bloomin'  bit  of  spunk: 

But,  my  boy,  you've  got  to  do  it. 

And  your  God  will  see  you  through  it. 

For  what  'E  'atcs  is  funk,  funk,  funk. 

So  stand  up,  son ;  look  gritty. 

And  just  'um  a  lively  ditty. 

And  only  be  afraid  to  be  afraid ; 

Just  'old  yer  rifle  steady. 

And  'ave  yer  bay' nit  ready. 

For  that's  the  way  good  soldier  men  is  made ; 

And  if  you  'as  to  die. 

As  sometimes  'appens,  why — 

Far  better  die  a  'ero  than  a  skunk, 

A-doin'  of  yer  bit. 

And  so — to  'Ell  with  it; 

There  aint  no  bloomin'  funk,  funk,  funk. 


(.Vll    riclita...rfservi'(l.) 


The  Son  of  His   Mother 


STEERING  north  by  west  up  Baffin's 
Strait  and  passing  Amadjauk  Har- 
bor on  the  east  with  Salisbury  Island 
well  into  the  south,  you  will  make  Cape 
Dorset.  That  is  if  you  are  weather  wise 
and  succeed  in  bucking  through  the  pack 
ice.  Further  on  comes  the  big  bend  that 
turns  north  into  Fox  Channel  and  so  to 
Greenland  waters. 

From  the  naked  ribs  of  Baffin  Land, 
Cape  Dorset  thrusts  a  gigantic  thumb  into 
the  cool  green  ocean.  Past  its  rubbed 
and  fretted  apex,  streams  annually,  a 
prodigious  procession,  belched,  grinding, 
from  the  Arctic.  Month  after  month  it 
ramps  by,  broken  occasionally  into  pond- 
like gaps  where  the  square  flipper  suns 
himself  on  the  trembling  floe  and  the 
dark-eye  jar  seal  falls  prey  to  white  bears 
marooned  and  adrift  on  the  tumbled  "'lin. 

AT  all  this  Pituluk,  a  lean  Husky,  had 
gazed  calmly  for  years.  In  winter 
his  igloo  huddled  low  in  a  wrinkle  of  the 
shore.  In  summer  time  his  topeck  crown- 
ed a  little  ridge  from  which  the  water  ran 
both  ways  when  it  rained.  With  him  lived 
Auknee,  his  mother,  in  the  white  man's 
tongue  called  "Quick  to  Learn";  and  Mee- 
tulk,  "The  Duck,"  his  mother's  si&ter. 
These  were  short,  broad,  square-faced  wo- 
men, with  black  eyes  that  shifted  as 
though  oiled  in  their  sockets  and  ancient, 
rusty  teeth  whose  strength  had  long  since 
vanished  with  much  tugging  at  sinews 
and  cords  of  rawhide. 

In  the  warm  weather  Pituluk  fished  for 
salmon  and  shot  white  foxes  as  they 
feasted  on  dead  whales  driven  ashore  by 
the  run  of  Arctic  currents.  Sometimes  he 
faced  a  she-bear  that  loped  forth,  lean  and 
vicious,  with  the  cub  she  had  suckled 
while  she  fasted  for  months  in  a  snow- 
covered  crevice.  There  was  no  difficulty 
about  summer.  The  caribou  were  fat  and 
the  women  better  tempered.  But  when 
winter  came,  with  Unorri,  the  north  wind, 
both  land  and  sea  tightened  up  like  the 
snapping  of  the  lock  in  a  Hudson  Bay 
musket.  The  ragged  outline  of  beach  and 
ridge  were  smoothed  down  and  plastered 
over.  As  soon  as  he  could  find  enough 
packed  snow,  Pituluk  built  his  igloo  and 
then  began  the  long  eight  months'  strug- 
gle against  the  Gods  of  the  out  of  doors. 
The  foxes  lost  the  mangy  blue  tinge  of 
earlier  months  and  became  blenched  like 
ice  and  hard  to  see.  The  salmon  backed 
into  deep  water.  The  caribou  retreated 
inland  and  the  square  flipper  came  up  to 
breathe  in  places  not  easily  accessible 
And  when  one  walked  abroad,  it  happened 
that  one  often  saw  only  the  great  form  of 
a  solitary  he-bear  that  rocked  his  arrow- 
shaped  head  as  he  stalked  out  to  the  edge 
of  the  ice  to  fish. 

TN  such  seasons  both  Auknee  and  Mee- 
-•■  tulk  seemed  hard  to  live  with.  What- 
ever tenderness  Pituluk's  mother  might  at 
one  time  have  felt  for  him  had  long  since 
disappeared,  perhaps  under  stress  of  wind 
and  weather.     She  reckoned  her  years  by 
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the  number  of  times  she  had  seen  the 
pack-ice  march  down  from  Boothia  gulf, 
for  when  the  ice  began  to  move  it  meant 
that  spring  was  coming,  and  this  was  a 
thing  to  remember.  Seventy  times  she 
made  it.  Meetulk,  her  sister,  whose  hus- 
band had  been  killed,  stupidly,  by  a  bull 
walrus,  was  nearly  as  old.  Staring  at 
them  as  he  sat  on  the  snow  ledge  of  his 
igloo  while  he  mended  a  si>ear,  Pituluk 
wondered  why  women,  when  they  became 
aged,  became  also  cross.  He  did  not  mind 
their  ugliness.  That  was  something  that 
fitted  somehow  into  everything  else.  But 
to  be  scolded  through  most  of  the  short 
days  of  the  summer  and  through  half 
of  the  much  longer  nights  of  winter,  be- 
gan to  wear  into  him  just  as  a  badly  sewn 
seal  boot  will  wear  the  skin  off  one's  in- 
step. 

It  fell  on  a  day  when  Pituluk  returned 
from  a  fruitless  tramp  over  leagues  of 
long  slopes,  where  the  wind  drove  the 
drift  snow  hard  into  his  face,  that  his 
eyes  became  very  hot  and  sore.  At  this 
he  was  a  little  anxious  and  regained  the 
igloo  with  nothing  but  two  patches  of 
frost-bite  on  his  cheeks  to  show  for  his 
journey.  Auknee  waited  impatiently 
when  she  heard  him  crawling  along  the 
low  tunnel.  Presently  she  turned  to  Mee- 
tulk, who  was  sitting  on  the  ledge  chew- 
ing steadily  at  the  last  strip  of  seal  meat. 

"Again  he  has  nothing." 

Meetulk  waited  till  the  hooded  head 
pushed  through.  When  she  saw  that  her 
sister  was  right  she  chewed  at  the  strip  a 
little  faster. 

"So  many  times  he  comes  and  with 
nothing." 

pITULUK  cleared  the  tunnel  and, 
•^  throwing  back  his  hood,  put  his  hand 
into  a  stone  bowl.  This  sat  over  a  single 
spear  head  of  flame  rising  from  the  seal- 
oil  lamp.  Dipping  up  water  he  bathed  his 
eyes  and  .sat  down. 

"I  saw  but  one  caribou — a  coast  caribou. 
It  was  too  far.  My  eyes  are  sick.  It  is 
the  blindness  that  comes." 

Auknee  laughed  harshly.  "What  dif- 
ference will  that  make  to  the  hunting  of 
my  son?" 

Pituluk   closed   his   burning   lids,   then 
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opened  them  because  they  smarted  the 
more.  "It  will  make  a  difference  to  my 
mother — perhaps.  It  is  now  many  years 
since  you  began  to  complain  and  call  me 
a  fool.  Why  then  should  you  care  if  I 
stop  hunting?" 

Meetulk  was  nearing  the  end  of  her 
strip.  Her  jaws  moved  more  rapidly.  She 
gulped  like  a  fish  hawk — choked — stretch- 
ed her  throat  and  finally  yawned  rustily. 

"I  did  not  know,"  she  said  with  a  glance 
at  the  spear  that  was  balanced  against  the 
curving  wall.  "I  did  not  know  that  you 
had  begun  to  hunt." 

pl'TULUK  did  not  answer.  He  had 
■•■  just  discovered  that  he  could  neither 
open  his  eyes  wide  nor  shut  them  hard 
without  hurting  himself.  He  remembered 
thankfully  that  he  had  buried  the  dog's 
harness  and  stamped  it  tight  in  the  snow. 
So  that  was  alright.  The  dog  could  get 
along  very  well  for  a  few  days  till  his 
eyes  were  better. 

As  for  the  women,  he  only  chuckled  and 
blinked  at  the  two  shapeless  forms  working 
themselves  into  their  caribou  skin  bags.  He 
would  blow  out  the  lamp  presently  and 
placing  flint  and  punk  tinder  in  a  safe 
place  would  crawl  into  his  own  bed.  There 
he  would  lie  listening  to  the  drone  of  two 
cracked  voices,  while  the  wind  pressed 
down  hard  on  the  roof  of  the  igloo,  and 
out  in  Fox  Channel  the  sea-ice  creaked  all 
night  long  as  the  falling  tide  scraped  its 
splintering  edge  against  the  rock-bound 
shore.  He  did  not  rest  much.  Then  he 
could  not  tell  at  what  time  he  heard  Mee- 
tulk speak  sharply. 

"He  sleeps  better  than  he  hunts." 

p  ITULUK  tried  to  open  his  eyes  but  the 
lids  were  fastened  down  with  a  sticky 
stuff  that  clung  to  his  fingers  when  he 
touched  it,  and  the  pain  was  worse  than 
ever.  He  felt  the  two  old  women  looking 
at  him  and  sat  up. 

"Blindness  has  come  in  my  sleep." 

Auknee  struck  fire,  lit  the  lamp  and  bent- 
over  him.     All  she  could  see  of  Pituluk's 
eyes  were  two  narrow  seams  full  of  some- 
thing that  looked  like  frozen  blubber  only 
it  was  soft.    She  beckoned  to  Meetulk. 

"It  is  true.    He  is  blind." 

Her  son  swayed  despairingly  in  his 
caribou  skin  bag.  Auknee  glanced  at  him 
strangely  then  climbed  back  on  the  ledge 
where  the  two  old  women  whispered,  their 
glistening  faces  close  together.  Present- 
ly Meetulk  also  looked  sharply  at  Pitu- 
luk.    After  a  little  she  nodded. 

"Water,"  groaned  the  hunter.  "I  can- 
not see,  bring  it  to  me." 

His  mother  slid  down.  Pituluk  had 
begun  to  feel  his  way  across  to  the  stone 
bowl.  She  reached  ahead  of  him  and 
handed  it  quickly  to  Meetulk.  "There  is 
no  water." 

"In  the  night  I  was  thirsty  and  drank," 


I 


"About  noon,  when  the  sun  had  mounted  to  the  topmost 
point  of  its  flat  arc,  they  set  out  for  the  edge  of  the  ice." 
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quavered  Meetulk.  She  set  the  bowl  be- 
hind her  and  covered  it  with  a  caribou 
skin  robe. 

PITULUK  tried  to  think  of  the  words 
he  once  heard  a  whaling  captain  use 
when  he  was  very  angry.  They  struck 
him  at  the  time  as  good  words,  and  there 
was  nothing  in  the  Husky  language  to 
express  what  the  whaling  captain  seemed 
to  feel.  But  he  could  not  remember  them. 
Nevertheless  he  knew  there  was  water  in 
the  igloo.  In  a  queer  way  he  smelt  it. 
Later,  when  the  women  went  out,  he  tried 
to  make  fire  and  melt  some  for  himself. 
But  he  only  hit  his  fingers  with  the  flint. 
He  was  sorry  now  he  had  not  built  the 
igloo  out  on  the  ice  even  though  the  wind 
was  worse,  because  then  he  could  have 
fished  through  the  floor.  His  grandfather 
being  blind  had  caught  many  fish.  After 
a  little,  and  more  than  ever  convinced  that 
there  was  water  near,  he  fumbled  about 
till  he  touched  the  stone  bowl  under  the 
caribou  robe.  It  was  already  half  frozen 
but  there  was  a  good  drink  left.  He 
drained  that,  slid  the  bowl  under  again 
and  groped  back.  Then,  though  the 
water  lay  cold  in  his  stomach  he  felt  hot 
and  very  angry. 

Outside  at  a  little  distance  Auknee  and 
Meetulk  shivered  behihd  a  caii;n  of  stones 
and  talked  earnestly. 

"I  am  glad  that  Pituluk  is  blind,"  said 
his  mother  grimly,  "and  if  we  are  wise  his 
eyes  will  not  open  again.  It  will  be  as 
I  told  you  and  we  two  will  live  with  the 
tribe  at  Amadjauk  Harbor.  It  is  many 
years  since  Pituluk  got  angry  about  that 
girl  and  came  away."  * 

MEETULK  nofldei  thoughtfully. 
"When  I  was  in  Amadjauk  Harbor 
I  saw  a  box  that  made  sound,  like  a  man 
that  talked — a  white  man.  The  box  is 
still  there.  Sulkenulug  told  me  the  time 
he  passed  last  summer.  I  would  like  to 
hear  it  again." 

Auknee  glanced  at  the  igloo  of  which 
the  ivory  top  was  just  visible.  "You  will 
hear  it.  How  long  can  a  man  live  with- 
out food?"  V 

"I  do  not  know."  Meetulk  shewed  her 
jagged  gums.  "When  one  is  cold  not  so 
long.     But  I  do  not  want  to  see  him  die." 

"We  shall  not  be  here.  To-morrow  we 
shall  go  out  to  the  edge  of  the  ice  and 
kill  a  seal.  But  Pituluk  must  not  know 
if  we  have  meat." 

"The  smell  of  a  hungry  man  is  sharp," 
objected  Meetulk  dubiously. 

Her  companion  grunted.  "There  will 
be  nothing  in  the  igloo  to  smell." 

They  crawled  back  through  the  tunnel 
and  found  Pituluk  fumbling  with  his 
spear  and  running  his  fingers  along  its 
coil  of  rawhide.  Where  his  eyes  used  to  be 
there  were  two  thick  lines  of  sticky  white. 

"I  am  hungry,"  he  said  dully. 

Auknee's  beady  gaze  rested  on  his 
brown  face.  She  could  iust  see  it  in  the 
yellow  flicker  of  the  seal  oil  lamp.  "That 
is  nothing.     We  are  all  hungry." 

Pituluk's  lips  lifted  a  little  and  showed 
his  strong  teeth.  "Do  we  die  here  all  of 
us?" 

"Perhaps,"  put  in  Meetulk,  "we  would 
have  died  anywhere." 

The  blind  man  crossed  to  the  mouth  of 


the  tunnel  and  stretched  himself  across 
it.    "Then  we'll  die  together." 

For  the  next  few  hours  it  was  very 
quet  in  the  igloo.  The  grey  of  the 
Arctic  day  faded  and  was  succeeded  by  a 
sparkling  light  of  intense  cold.  Stifl'er 
grew  the  frost  till  the  very  bones  of  the 
hidden  earth  seemed  to  shiver  and  con- 
tract. Across  the  field  ice  sharp  cannon- 
like reports  zigzagged  out  to  open  water, 
and  the  split  floes  crumpled  in  irregular 
ridges  of  irresistible  expansion.  The  sky, 
inefl'ably  high  and  clear,  harbore4  a  host 
of  diamond-pointed  lights,  pallid  against 
the  curtain  of  green  and  yellow  flame  that 
hung  palpitating  in  the  north.  The  dogs 
whined  and  scratched  deeper,  till,  curled 
into  grey  balls  of  fur  each  lay  in  the 
bottom  of  his  own  pit  below  the  surface 
of  the  driven  snow.  It  was  all  hard- 
bitten, bleak  and  unutterably  grim,  and 
only  the  far  expanse  of  open  sea  retained 
any  semblance  of  life  or  movement. 

Hours  later  something  stirred  on  the 
ridge  behind  the  igloo  and  for  a  moment 
a  great  shape  with  narrow  skull,  long, 
lean  body  and  huge  flat  paws  was  out- 
lined against  the  sky.  It  stood  gaunt  and 
menacing,  swaying  its  white  head  and 
gathering  into  its  black  nostrils  whatever 
faint  odor  might  be  abroad  in  the  crisping 
night.     Presently  it  shuffled  down  hill. 

A  DOG  stirred  in  his  pit  and  thrust 
a  black  nose  into  the  nipping  frost, 
while  the  long  hair  lifted  on  the  curved 
rjdge  of  his  back.  For  a  second  he  waited 
thus,  with  every  mysterious  instinct 
thrilling  in  his  chilled  body.  Then  the 
nose  lifted  higher  and  he  flung  his  signal 
to  the  moon.  Another  dog  took  it  up,  then 
another.  There  followed  a  staccato  of 
sharp  barking  with  short  gasps  of  a  scuf- 
fling fight  and  a  long  howl  of  pain.    ■ 

Pituluk  awoke  with  a  start.  At  that 
moment  the  sound  of  a  scratching  of 
mighty  claws  came  through  the  wall  of 
the  igloo.  The  animal  had  smelt  the  win- 
dow of  walrus  membrane  that  crowned 
its  curve  and  beating  off  the  dogs  was 
scaling  the  icy  dome. 

Meetulk  slid  down  from  the  shelf  and 
seizing  the  spear  began  to  stab  fiercely 
upwards.  A  great  paw  crashed  through. 
In  the  gap,  against  the  twinkling  stars, 
the  women  saw  the  lean  head  and  shaggy 
throat. 

"He  will  break  the  roof,"  panted  Auk- 
nee, "quick,  the  bow  and  arrow  —  very 
quickly." 

She  snatched  them  up,  and  trembling, 
fitted  a  shaft  to  the  taut  sinew,  but  the 
tough  wood  defied  her.  There  was  no 
strength  in  her  arm. 

"Give  it  to  Pituluk,"  shrilled  her  sister. 

''Can  a  blind  man  fight  with  a  bear!" 
said  the  hunter. 

"Pull  it  and  I  will  guide  you."  Auknee 
thrust  the  weapon  into  his  hands.  "Pull, 
in  a  minute  he  will  come  through." 

Pituluk's  fingers  curved  around  the 
cord.  "Then  it  will  be  as  you  said,"  he 
answered  grimly,  "but  I  shall  be  glad  to 
shoot  once  before  I  die."  The  tough  wood 
yielded  to  his  pull  till  the  gleaming  ar- 
row head  came  back  flush  with  the  belly 
of  the  bow. 


"To  the  left,"  creaked  Meetulk,  "that  is 
too  much.     Now!" 

'  I  *HE  sinew  twanged  and  simultaneous- 
-'■  ly  the  great  paw  was  withdrawn. 
The  women  could  see  the  long  head  shake 
savagely,  then  the  bear  slithered  down, 
his  claws  scraping  deep  grooves  in  the 
igloo  wall.  As  he  touched  the  ground 
there  was  a  maelstrom  of  frenzied  bark- 
ing the  snap  of  locking  jaws  and  a  short, 
angry  coughing.  This  dwindled  gradu- 
ally.    Presently  there  followed  silence. 

"He  is  gone,"  Auknee  breathed  hard. 
■'We  are  safe." 

Pituluk  nodded.  "Now  we  can  die 
quietly." 

Next  morning  the  women  went  out 
and  laid  their  fingers  in  the  deep  grooves. 
"He  was  a  big  bear,"  Meetulk  said,  re- 
gretfully. "There  was  much  meat  on 
him." 

Auknee  did  not  answer.  She  was  star- 
ing at  a  dog  that  came  slowly  toward  them, 
his  belly  bulging.  He  licked  his  long  jaws 
contentedly. 

"There  is  meat."  Her  eyes  narrowed. 
''Come." 

THEY  followed  the  bear's  trail  a  few 
hundred  yards  to  higher  ground. 
There  they  found  him,  a  broken  arrow 
projecting  from  his  throat,  his  flanks  and 
side  torn  and  gaping,  a  great  gaunt 
beast  from  whose  bones  half  the  flesh  had 
been  already  ripped  by  long  sharp  fangs. 
A  dog  with  a  broken  back  had  crumpled 
grotesquely  and  stiff'ened  beside  him. 

Meetulk  chuckled.  "There  is  much  left. 
See,  we  will  not  take  it  into  the  igloo  but 
will  keep  it  here  under  the  stones.  It 
will  last  many  days.  We  will  eat  outside 
where  Pituluk  cannot  hear  us." 

They  ate,  as  dogs  eat,  champing  the 
broken  flesh  with  broken  and  rusted  teeth, 
then,  piling  rocks  on  the  carcase  went 
back  to  the  igloo. 

"Where  have  you  been?"  demanded 
Pituluk  suspiciously. 

"To  look  for  the  bear."  In  spite  of  her- 
self, Auknee's  voice  sounded  fuller  and 
rounder  than  before. 

"And  you  did  not  find  him?"  The 
hunter  perceived  something  he  did  not 
quite  understa-nd. 

"No!"  she  grunted.  "We  did  not  find 
him." 

SEVERAL  days  passed.  Pituluk 
thought  hard  all  the  time.  By  now 
the  gnawing  in  his  stomach  was  such  that 
he  could  not  sleep.  But  the  women  did 
sleep.  He  whispered  to  them  several 
time  and  got  no  answer.  Also  he  knew 
that  they  did  not  move  like  hungry  people. 
They  spoke,  too,  as  they  had  always 
spoken,  while  he  noticed  the  crack  in  his 
own  voice.  Then  one  night,  by  this  time 
very  weak,  he  pushed  out  quietly  through 
the  tunnel.  His  eyes  were  not  so  sticky 
and,  lifting  the  lids  a  little  with  his  fin- 
gers, he  thought  he  saw  something  yel- 
low. Stooping,  he  found  this  was  the 
snow.  Winking  very  hard,  the  film  over 
his  sight  lifted  a  little  and  he  just  made 
out  a  narrow  trail,  tramped  deep,  that 
led  up  the  hill.  Stumbling  along  this  he 
came  to  a  pile  of  stones. 

Continued  on  page  88. 
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THE  CALL 


BY  RALPH  MORTIMER  JONES 

Why  will  you  keep  me  at  home,  m^other, 

When  the  m,en  o'  the  King  go  past, 
To  moil  out  my  life  on  the  tedious  farm 

And  rot  o'  a  fever  at  lastf — 
0,  better  quick  death  than  the  scorn  that  lurks 

In  the  tail  o'  a  woman's  eye! — 
And  even  a  soldier  may  live,  mother, 

And  even  a  slacker  must  die. 

Why  should  I  ivant  to  be  old,  mother? — 

They  were  baiting  old  Jamie  to-day: 
He  gives  them  a  deal  o'  worry  and  fuss; 

They'll  be  glad  when  they've  laid  him  away, 
With  his  garrulous  tongue  and  his  rheumy  eyes, 

And  the  dribble  o'  wet  on  his  chin. — 
There'll  be  many  a  fugitive  smirk,  mother, 

When  they  fasten  his  old  bones  in. 

Why  gird  at  a  soldier's  life,  mother? — 

Jake  Grim,  they  tell  me,  is  dead: 
He  sat  too  long  in  a  bar-room  draught, 

And  died  o'  a  cold  in  the  head 
That  slid  to  his  throat  like  a  slimy  hand.— 

Now  hard  by  the  church  he  lies.— 
He  was  only  twenty  and  three,  mother, 

And  he  died  as  the  fool  that  dies. 

You  mind  how  Big  Willis  was  called,  mother, 

The  strongest  m,an  in  the  town; 
And  ever  it  came  to  a  wrestling-bout 

He  could  put  the  best  o'  us  down? — 
These  six  years  gone  he  has  lain  on  his  back: — 

Six  years,  to  a  day,  this  June — 
And  the  minister  prays  at  his  bed,  mother. 

And  they  give  hirn  milk  out  o'  a  spoon. 

0,  better  the  open  sky,  m,other, 

With  a  fang'  o'  death  in  the  air. 
And  the  singing  shot,  and  the  flaring  pulse. 

And  a  chance  at  the  foe  out  there; 
With  a  brave  man  here,  and  a  brave  man  yon. 

And  the  lust  o  a  thing  worth  while! — 
0,  give  me  the  glory  o'  these,  Tnother, 

And  I'll  rally  pale  Death  with  a  smile. 


The    Anatomy  of   Love 


By   ARTHUR  STRINGER 


Illustrated     by     HARRY     C.     EDWARDS 


CHAPTER  IX— Continued. 

THAT  was  the  third  time,  he  told 
himself  bitterly,  that  the  long  arm 
of  untimely  coincidence  had  reach- 
ed out  and  wrecked  his  moment  of  happi- 
ness. He  hated  Anne,  and  Amboro  and 
the  whole  wide  world,  he  told  himself  bit- 
terly, as  he  clambered  further  up  the 
sloping  bank. 

"But  Where's  Dickie?"  Sybil  was  de- 
manding. 

"He's  seeing  about  the  trunks,"  answer- 
ed Anne,  coming  closer  to  the  river-bank. 
"He  can  only  stay  for  three  days." 

"Pshaw,"  ejaculated  Sybil. 

The  Professor  listened  to  their  voices 
as  to  the  voices  of  another  world.  He  felt 
entombed  and  forgotten.  Even  Anne  was 
ignoring  him.  With  a  sudden  little  gasp 
of  indignation,  he  reached  up  and  tore  his 
ridiculous  oak-leaf  garland  from  his  head, 
and  flung  it  into  the  river. 

Then  he  turned  from  one  woman  to  the 
other,  angrily.  It  was  Anne  who  spoke 
first. 

"You'll  take  your  death  of  cold  in  those 
wet  things!"  she  said,  in  her  even  voice, 
as  she  gazed  over  at  him  with  her  sober 
grey  eyes. 

He  rose  to  his  feet,  with  dignity.  Sybil 
choked  back  the  laugh  that  was  creeping 
up  to  her  lips.  "It  is  too  bad!"  she  mur- 
mured, instead,  and  made  ineffectual  little 
dabs  at  his  ooze-covered  flannels  with  her 
tiny  mockery  of  a  handkerchief. 

He  looked  down  at  the  scene  of  the  ac- 
cident in  silence.  If  he  had  only  fallen 
into  deep  water  there  might  have  been 
something  to  redeem  the  ridiculousness  of 
it  all,  something  sinister  in  his  fierce 
battle  for  life.  As  it  was,  even  Anne  her- 
self, could  not  keep  back  a  momentary 
smile. 

"I — I — hate  you  worse  than — cats!"  at 
last  ejaculated  the  man  of  science,  iras- 
cibly, unreasonably,  as  he  turned  solemnly 
back  to  the  boat. 

Across  that  stretch  of  open  water  the 
two  women  stood,  looking  at  each  other, 
silently,  pregnantly,  thoughtfully,  as  he 
Towed  away. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE   TANGLE    IN    THE    SKEIN. 

JOHN  HEREIN  MACRAVEN  did  rot 
"^  take  cold,  as  he  had  feared.  This 
deliverance  was  due.  in  all  likelihood, 
to  the  fiery  and  indignant  speed  with 
which  he  had  rowed  home. 

If  the  stiffness  in  his  left  knee  troubled 
liim  a  little  more  than  usual,  the  next 
morning,  he  gave  ."cant  thought  to  that 
ailment  of  the  flesh,  for  the  discomfort 
that  then  faced  him  was  one  of  the  mind. 
Jt  was,  indeed,  a  discomfort  that  grew 


more  poignant  and  perplexing  the  more 
he  brooded  upon  it.  For  the  young  Pro- 
fessor of  Anthropology  was  sadly,  if  sud- 
denly, exercised  over  the  welfare  of  Sybil. 

This  difficulty  was  due  primarily  to  the 
presence  of  the  young  man  known  as 
Dickie.  In  that  seemingly  innocent  and 
engaging  youth  Macraven  recognized  a 
menace  to  the  old-time  Arcadian  simpli- 
city of  their  farm  life. 

He  had  always  been  a  drone  in  the 
serious  hive  of  industry,  had  young  Se- 
well.  He  had  been  acknowledged  as 
"cheeky."  He  was  not  only  foppish  and 
vain-glorious,  given  over  to  the  butterfly 
ways  of  wantoning  adolescence,  but  he 
was,  as  well,  a  circuitous  and  sophisti- 
cated disciple  of  sentimental  relationships 
between  the  sexes.  He  was  quite  as  bad 
as  young  Waggles  himself. 

All  this  the  Professor  knew,  as  well  as 
he  knew  he  had  a  nose  on  his  face,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  he  had  had  cause  to 
follow  Richard  Ford  Sewell's  career  as 
an  undergraduate  at  Amboro.  On  more 
than  one  occasion  which  he  could  all  too 
easily  remember,  he  had  come  into  even 
less  impersonal  contact  with  that  young 
gentleman.  And  it  was  the  memory  of 
these  collisions  of  personality  which  so 
disconcerted  the  guardian  of  the  young 
and  innocent  Sybil. 

For  John  Herrin  Macraven  could  dis- 
tinctly recall  the  occasion  when  he  had 
sacrificed  his  own  personal  feelings  that 
he  might  make  a  close  and  comprehensive 
study  of  young  Sewell  in  at  least  two  of 
his  undergraduate  affairs  of  the  heart. 
That  had  been  in  the  young  Professor's 
earlier  days  of  psychologic  investigation, 
when  his  passion  for  the  accumulation  of 
scientific  data  for  and  against  his  new- 
fledged  theories  of  courtship,  as  set  forth 
in  the  first  and  second  volume  of  his 
"Anatomy  of  Love"  had  amounted  to  al- 
most an  obsession.  Indeed,  he  remem- 
bered with  a  sigh,  he  had  even  aided  and 
abetted  this  same  young  Sewell  in  his  des- 
perate and  deplorable  affair  with  old 
Ramsdell's  niece  from  New  Haven.  He 
had  bidden  them  slyly  to  his  room,  he 
had  served  tea  for  them,  he  had  even  per- 
mitted them  to  hide  notes  to  each  other  in 
his  library  books — all  so  that  he  might  ob- 
serve at  first  hand  the  divers  stigmaffi  of 
what  he  had  been  pleased  to  term  "adol- 
escent erotomania." 

But  he  found  it  extremely  difficult  to 
synthetize  his  deductions.  The  girl  from 
New  Haven  was  a  remarkably  high- 
spirited  young  woman  and,  after  three 
days  of  timid-eyed  docility,  the  hours  of 
those  strange  young  lovers  were  given 
over  to  quarrels  and  recriminations,  to 
tears  and  jealousies  and  disputes,  to  sulk- 
ings  and  silences  —  until  the  man  of 
science,  finding  his  tender  theories  strip- 
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ped  and  shivering  in  the  blasts  of  adverse 
evidence,  disgustedly  decided  that  the 
specimens  before  him  were  marked  varia- 
tions from  the  type,  and  as  disgustedly 
closed  and  locked  his  doors  to  their  per- 
plexed but  still   quarreling  young  faces. 

T)  UT  he  had  still  kept  an  observing  and 
■*-'  scientific  eye  on  young  Sewell,  and 
when  that  conscienceless  and  war-scarred 
gallant  of  Amboro  directed  his  attentions 
towards  the  neutral-tinted  and  placid  and 
altogether  normal  Synthia  Westover,  the 
seventh  daughter  of  the  Head  of  the 
Divinity  School,  the  young  Professor  rub- 
bed his  hands  together  with  satisfaction 
and  awaited  the  progress  of  events  with 
impatience.  But  Synthia  Westover,  ap- 
parently, was  as  shy  as  an  unmated  fawn, 
and  dog  their  footsteps  as  he  dare,  watch 
them  as  closely  and  covertly  as  he  could, 
not  one  jot  of  new  information  made  its 
way  into  his  waiting  notebook.  Yet  all 
the  while  he  felt  that  a  busy  and  moving 
drama  was  taking  place,  a  tantalizingly 
interesting  and  valuable  play  of  primitive 
and  elemental  emotionalism — but  always 
behind  some  obstructing  veil  that  screened 
him  off  as  completely  as  would  the  fallen 
curtain  of  a  theatre.  In  sheer  desperation 
he  had  turned  on  Sewell  one  day,  while 
"rigging"  him  for  an  exceptionally  weak 
paper  in  Biology,  with  the  somewhat 
startling  interrogation : 

"I  say,  Sewell,  are  you  in  love?" 

Sewell  fell  back,  aghast,  even  as  Wag- 
gles had  done,  and  temporized  by  saying, 
"Sir?"  as  though  he  had  not  heard. 

"You'll  greatly  oblige  me  by  telling  me 
if  you're  in  love  with  Synthia  Westover." 

"Oh,  no,  sir — that  is — er — yes,  sir — I 
mean — of — of  course  not,  sir!"  answered 
the  amazed  youth. 

"That's  too  bad!"  the  Professor  had  re- 
plied, with  a  sigh,  wondering  when  and 
where  and  how  he  would  ever  secure  his 
first-hand  data  to  refute  Ribot's  obviously 
erroneous  deductions  on  "The  Affective 
Emotions."  And.  although  the  young  and 
frivolous  Richard  Ford  Sewell  continued 
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to  essay  advances  to  the  engaging  young 
ladies  of  Amboro,  he  made  it  a  point  al- 
ways to  do  so  absolutely  beyond  the  line 
of  vision  of  a  certain  interfering  and  alto- 
gether over-zealous  psychologist.  So  with 
the  advent  of  this  artful  youth  to  the 
Shotwell  homestead,  there  was  a  feeling 
that  the  old  idyllic  order  of  things  could 
no  longer  continue. 

TN  fact,  it  was  with  a  disturbing  sense 
-*■  of  disappointment,  hard  to  fight  down, 
that  Macraven  learned  on  arising  the 
next  morning  that  the  three  younger 
people  had  been  out  since  six,  riding  cross- 
country. By  the  time  he  had  finished  his 
late  and  solitary  breakfast  the  riders  were 
back  and,  by  the  time  he  had  reached  the 
verandah,  Sybil  and  Anne  were  engaged 
in  an  impromptu  steeple-chase,  vying 
with  each  other  in  making  their  ponies 
jump  a  high-barred  wooden  bench  on  the 
East  lawn.  Dickie  Sewell,  who  was  act- 
ing as  judge,  soon  grew  tired  of  his  silent 
and  passive  role. 

"I  say,  Sybil,"  Macraven  heard  him 
half-seriously,  half-tauntingly  call  across 
the  lawn,  "hadn't  you  better  be  skipping 
in  and  finishing  up  that  poetry  of  yours?" 

"Oh,  mush!"  answered  Sybil,  with  her 
hair  streaming,  as  her  pony  took  the 
bench-back  with  a  click  of  his  forefeet  on 
the  wooden  bar.  "What's  the  use  of 
poetry  when  there's  a  man  around!" 

And  she  had  the  audacity,  even  before 
Anne,  to  blow  a  light  and  artless  kiss 
from  the  palm  of  her  hand  to  Master 
Richard  Sewell. 

TT  was  some  time  before  Anne  had 
^  changed,  and  once  more  appeared  be- 
fore Macraven  in  an  Irish  linen  waist 
and  a  white  duck  skirt. 

"I  didn't  let  them  wake  you,"  she  said. 
"For  I  knew  you'd  rather  get  two  hours 
of  good  sleep,  instead  of  risking  your  neck 
over  rail  fences." 

She  was  quite  mistaken  in  this;  but, 
instead  of  putting  her  right,  he  motioned 
her  in  silence  into  the  library. 

"What  now,  O  King  of  Knowledge?" 
she  asked,  with  a  school-girl  curtsey  be- 
fore him. 

But  something  in  the  solemnity  of  his 
face,  as  she  confronted  him  in  the  sober 
half-lights  of  the  great  crimson-curtained 
room,  startled  her. 

"What  has  happened?"  she  demanded. 


Macraven,  pacing  the  carpet,  came  to  a 
stop. 

"How  well  do  you  know  young  Sewell?" 
he  asked. 

"Why,  I've  known  Dickie  for  years," 
she  answered,  puzzled. 

"Then  will  you  tell  me  this,  is  he  an 
honorable  man?" 

Anne  laughed. 

"I've  never  thought  of  Dickie  as  a  man," 
she  replied.  She  was  still  studying  her 
companion  with  perplexed  eyes.  "Why, 
what  is  it?" 

"It's  this — should  Sewell  and  Sybil  be 
allowed  together?" 

Anne  sat  down,  a  little  relieved. 

"Why  not?"  she  said. 

"That  is  not  an  answer,"  he  insisted. 

"Dickie  is  a  nice  boy,"  she  murmured. 
"Of  course,  he's  a  little  young  and  frivol- 
ous from — from  our  standpoint.  He  may 
still  be  a  little  dandified,  and  think  more 
about  his  clothes  and  his  neckties  than 
about  his  career.  But  I  think  he's  honor- 
able, and  honest,  too.  Why,  you  thought 
the  same  yourself,  when  you  used  to  drag 
him  and  Synthia  Westover  in  for  tea  so 
often.  I  remember  you  even  gave  a 
tennis  party  in  the  quad,  for  him  and 
that  New  Haven  girl!" 

The  .  Professor  of  Anthropology  was 
glad  that  fate  had  made  it  impossible  for 
him  to  wear  anything  but  his  customary 
suit  of  black  that  morning.  He  saw  that 
there  was  a  serious  duty  confronting  him. 

"That  is  quite  a  different  matter,"  he 
declared,  with  some  heat.  "I  mean  that 
Sybil  is  quite  a  different  girl.  She  is  so 
young  and  alone  in  the  world.  She  is  so — 
so  impressionable,  and  impulsive,  and  in- 
genuous and  artless!" 

"Is  she  so  ingenuous,  and  artless?" 
asked  Anne. 

Macraven  studied  Anne's  face  with  un- 
alleviated  solemnity.  He  was  a  little  dis- 
appointed in  Anne,  at  such  a  question. 

"Can't  you  see  what  a  child  she  is — a 
mere  bundle  of  wayward  whims  and  im- 
pulses and  fancies!"  he  went  on,  how- 
ever. "She's  as  innocent  and  unsophisti- 
cated as  a  flower!" 

"Of  course!"  admitted  Anne,  folding 
her  hands. 

"And  it  seems  to  me  that  it's  our  duty 
to  protect  her  from  the  dangers  of  a  life 
she  can't  know  anything  about.  We're 
older  and  wiser  than  she  is" — Anne  was 
smiling  down  at  the  toes  of  her  tiny  can- 


vas shoes — "and  we  obviously  would  be 
held  responsible  for  any  foolish  ideas  she 
might  get  into  her  head,  any  romantic  no- 
tions about — about " 

"About  Dickie,"  prompted  Anne. 

"Precisely!"  And  the  Professor  started 
pacing  the  carpet  once  more.  When  he 
spoke  again  he  was  facing  the  window. 

"Is  Sybil  in  love  with  this  young  man?" 

"They're  out  on  the  sheep  pasture  gath- 
ering puff-balls  now!"  admitted  Anne, 
casually,  and  quite  irrelevantly. 

SOMETHING  that  was  very  much  like 
a  stab  of  sudden  pain  shot  through  the 
man  at  the  window.  But  there  was  no 
place  for  the  roses  of  regret  on  the  hard 
and  narrow  path  of  duty  which  he  saw  be- 
fore him. 

"Are  they  in  love?"  he  reiterated. 

"Why  come  to  me?"  asked  Anne,  with 
just  a  touch  of  mockery  in  her  voice, 
"why  come  to  me,  when  you're  an  author- 
ity on  such  things?" 

"Then  you  refuse  to  help  me?"  demanded 
the  other,  a  little  indignantly. 

He  rather  prided  himself  that  he  knew 
far  too  well  the  evidences  and  instincts  of 
any  such  affair  of  the  heart  to  be  resisted 
in  his  deductions  and  his  final  generaliza- 
tion. 

"It  is  rather  solemn,  isn't  it!"  admit- 
ted Anne.  "But,  after  all,  what  can  we 
do?" 

"What  can  we  do?  We  can  at  least 
keep  them  apart,  keep  the  child  out  of 
harm's  way,  until  we  know  just  what  the 
situation  is!" 

"Love  laughs  at  locksmiths!"  mur- 
mured Anne. 

"Duty  smiles  at  platitudes!"  retorted 
the  Professor. 

"We  might  incarcerate  Dickie  in  the 
corn-crib,  and  poke  his  meals  in  to  him 
through  the  cracks!"  suggested  Anne. 

"I  fail  to  see  the  humor  in  this  situa- 
tion," said  the  man  of  Science,  wheeling 
angrily  on  her.  "It  is  not  a  time  for 
joking!  I  repeat  that  something  must  be 
done,  if  what  I  suspect  is  true.  All  I  now 
ask  for  is  a  suspension  of  activities,  a 
separation  of  the  two,  until  I  can  com- 
plete my — my  observations.  That,  at 
least,  is  reasonable." 

"Did  you  bring  your  microscopes  up 
with  you?"  asked  Anne,  but  so  quietly 
that  it  did  not  reach  the  Professor.    Being 
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Professor  John  Herrin  Macraven,  Dean  of  Amboro  Uni- 
versity, who  has  selected  as  his  life  work  the  preparation  of  a 
series  of  volumes  on  love,  is  asked  by  a  former  associate,  who 
is  going  away  in  a  trip  to  spend  part  of  his  vacation  on  his 
farm  to  look  after  his  daughter  Sybil.  Macraven  has  been 
working  hard  on  his  last  book,  "The  Anatomy  of  Love,"  and 
welcomes  the  chance,  especially  as  he  is  apprehensive  that 
Anne  Appleby,  a  very  attractive  young  Amboro  woman,  to 
whom  years  before  he  had  rashly  proposed,  has  designs  now  on 
his  freedom.  He  remembers  Sybil  as  a  little  girl  but,  walking 
to  the  Shotwell  Farm  from  the  station,  he  stumbles  across  a 
very  beautiful  young  girl  combing  out  her  hair  by  the  side 
of  a  pool — and  so  learns  that  Sybil  has  grown..  He  finds  her 


pleasure-loving,  poetical  and  scornful  of  science,  but  decides 
that  at  last  he  has  found  a  girl  who  might  be  persuaded  to 
discuss  the  psychology  of  love.  Sybil  initiates  the  Professor 
into  the  delights  of  country  life,  even  to  the  extent  of  making 
him  go  barefoot,  but  rather  perturbs  him  with  the  intelligence 
that  Anne  is  coming  down  also.  The  girl  and  the  Professor 
put  in  the  interval  enjoyably,  although  Macraven's  enjoy- 
ment is  still  further  dampened  by  the  announcement  that  a 
youthful  admirer  of  Sybil's,  one  Richard  Ford  Sewell,  is  also 
to  visit  the  farm.  On  the  last  day  of  their  solitude  Sybil  takes 
the  Professor  out  hunting  pond  lilies  and  he  has  the  mis- 
fortune to  tumble  into  the  water  at  the  moment  when  Anne 
appears. 
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wise  in  her  generation,  she  relented  and 
did  not  repeat  the  question. 

"Can't  you  suggest  anything?"  asked 
Macraven  more  humbly. 

Anne  sat  wrapped  in  thought.  Just 
what  she  was  thinking,  however,  she  did 
not  divulge.     At  last  she  looked  up. 

"Dickie  has  to  go  for  the  trunks  this 
afternoon  —  that  will  take  hours  and 
hours.     Let  me  go  with  Dickie!" 

"And  Sybil?" 

"Sybil  will  be  left  here,  with  you, 
where  she'll  be  safe.  Perhaps  you'll  be 
able  to  reason  her  out  of  it.  I  can  imagine 
of  course  just  how  you  must  feel  about 
it  all.  Sybil  is  warm-blooded  and  impul- 
sive and  unconventional — and  she's  better 
with  you,  any  way!" 

"But — er — isn't  this  rather  hard  on 
you,  that  long  drive  through  the  heat?" 

"Not  a  bit — I'll  enjoy  every  moment  of 
it.  And  Dickie  is  really  good  company, 
you  know — in  his  lucid  intervals!" 

He  looked  at  Anne,  with  more  conscious 
and  critical  eyes.  He  started  to  speak, 
but  on  second  thoughts  decided  to  remain 
silent. 

"You  won't  be  too  hard  on  Sybil?" 
pleaded  Anne,  humbly,  as  she  shook  out 
her  skirts  and  turned  to  go. 

He  always  nursed  a  vague  distrust  of 
Anne  in  her  moments  of  undue  meekness. 
So  he  remained  silent,  and  merely  bowed. 

"Then  I'm  going  out  to  meet  the  young 
folks!"  she  said,  from  the  door.  And 
as  Macraven  flung  open  the  library  win- 
dow he  could  hear  the  sound  of  their 
merry  laughter,  the  cry  of  their  light  and 
careless  voices,  across  the  many-coloreti 
garden  and  the  green  spaces  of  lawn. 

He  stood  listening,  for  a  moment  or  two, 
and  then  he  closed  the  window  again,  with 
just  the  ghost  of  a  sigh. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE    WAND    OF    TITANIA. 

X/TACRAVEN  was  not  altogether  satis- 
fied  with  the  outcome  of  his  recon- 
naissance with  Anne.  He  felt  sure  that 
no  word  had  passed  between  the  two  wo- 
men— Anne  was  too  honest  for  that! — yet 
he  felt  equally  sure  that  Sybil  had  some 
inkling  of  that  conspiracy  of  separation 
which  had  been  set  on  foot.  And  the  more 
he  thought  of  it  the  more  heartily  he 
wished  himself  out  of  the  entire  affair. 

Yet  if  Sybil  suspected  anything  she 
kept  those  suspicions  firmly  locked  in  her 
own  ebullient  young  breast.  She  even 
confessed  to  Macraven  as  they  returned 
to  the  luncheon  table,  after  waving  a 
merry  good-bye  to  Anne  and  Richard, 
that  it  was  nice  being  alone  again.  Then 
she  made  him  sit  in  Dickie's  place  opposite 
her  own,  and  peel  a  pear  for  her. 

This  intrusion  of  the  personal  note 
made  the  young  Professor's  task  a  hard 
one.  It  would  seem  like  cannonading  a 
canary,  he  felt,  to  say  anything  to  her 
in  her  present  light  and  artless  mood.  He 
would  wait  until  some  interval  of  sob- 
riety, some  moment  of  seriousness,  stole 
over  her,  and  then  talk  to  her  as  he  knew 
she  must  be  talked  to.  So  he  peeled  a 
second  pear  for  her,  while  she  leaned  over 
the  table  and  wiped  the  juice  from  his 
fingers  with  her  own  table  napkin. 

"I've  a  scheme,"  she  said  at  last,  push- 


ing back  her  plate,  with  her  rounded 
chin  on  her  locked  fingers  and  her  elbows 
on  the  table.  "We  have  all  the  rest  of  the 
day  to  ourselves,  haven't  we?" 

The  young  Professor  confessed,  not 
without  a  sense  of  vague  satisfaction, 
that  they  had. 

"And  it's  going  to  be  hot  to-night,  and 
there's  going  to  be  a  full  moon!" 

That,  also,  he  could  not  deny. 

"Well,  since  we've  been  left  in  charge, 
we're  going  to  have  a  holiday — we're  go- 
ing to  have  supper  together,  under  the 
Wishing  Oak,  at  nine  o'clock  to-night!" 

"And — er — no  dinner?"  queried  the 
Professor,  with  his  physiologist's  deep- 
rooted  aversion  to  irregularity  of  meals. 

"Not  a  bite!"  declared  Sybil.  "For  I 
want  you  to  be  ravenous.  You  can  have 
tongue  sandwiches  and  plum  jamfor  after- 
noon tea,  at  four,  but  not  another  bite 
until  we  get  to  the  Wishing  Oak.  I'm 
going  to  have  this  supper  of  mine  a  feast 
for  the  fairies.  Every  atom  of  it  has  to 
taste  like  nectar  and  ambrosia!" 

She  was  sitting  opposite  him,  in  silence, 
studying  his  face. 

"But  won't  Anne  think  it  rather  odd — 
without  her?"  demurred  the  guardian  of 
youth,  looking  up  from  his  plate,  and 
meeting  Sybil's  steady  and  unwavering 
gaze. 

"I  told  Anne  to  have  supper  in  the 
village,  with  Dickie,  and  while  they're 
having  their  fun,  we  can  have  ours!" 

Macraven  wondered,  a  little  disturbed, 
and  for  reasons  he  could  not  fathom,  if, 
after  all,  that  excursion  into  town  would 
be  fun  for  Anne.  And  for  the  rest  of  the 
afternoon,  while  Sybil  had  Hannah  busy 
in  the  kitchen  and  Terence  carrying  mys- 
terious bundles  back  and  forth  across  the 
fields  to  the  Wishing  Oak,  the  young  Pro- 
fessor loitered  about,  somewhat  ill-at- 
ease  and  indeterminately  guilty  of  con- 
science, wondering  just  when  and  where 
would  come  the  opportunity  for  his  seri- 
ous talk  with  this  restless  child  of  im- 
pulse. 

TT  was  late  in  the  gathering  twilight  be- 
■'■  fore  Sybil  spread  her  mysterious  ban- 
quet on  the  wide  old  bench  that  stood 
under  the  Wishing  Oak.  Here  and  there, 
through  a  tangle  of  leafage,  could  be  seen 
an  occasional  glimmer  of  the  river,  tran- 
quil and  silver  in  the  afterglow.  The 
night  was  warm,  and  there  was  no  wind. 
Every  now  and  then,  across  the  sultry 
silence,  cr^t  the  plaintive  cry  of  a 
whippoorwill.  The  entire  river  valley  was 
jewelled  and  brightened  with  drifting  fire- 
flies. A  thin  and  almost  imperceptible 
odor  of  wild-flowers  surrounded  them. 
The  musky  fragrance  of  dew-drenched 
grass  drifted  in  to  them  from  the  meadow 
on  the  south.  Two  dim  Chinese  lanterns 
swayed  and  glowed  among  the  dark 
boughs  above  their  heads. 

A  sense  of  isolation  from  realities,  of 
detachment  from  earthly  worries  and 
duties,  stole  over  the  young  Professor,  as 
he  helped  Sybil  unpack  the  hampers  and 
spread  the  snow-white  cloth,  and  drape 
and  shroud  the  rough  bench  with  leaves 
and  blossoms  until  it  looked  like  a  bower. 

Then  the  white-gowned  girl,  fluttering 
back  and  forth  through  the  dusk,  set  out 
pyramids  of  strawberries,  on  crinkled 
platters   of   lettuce   leaves,   and   a   little 


gourd  filled  with  golden  butter,  and  the 
whitest  of  home-made  bread,  and  candied 
fruits,  and  a  sealer  of  clotted  and  yellow 
cream,  and  brandied  peaches  in  a  crystal 
glass,  and  strange  salads  of  meat  and 
fowl,  and  little  round  cakes  crowned  with 
cream-paste,  and  a  flask  of  the  home-made 
wine  that  was  as  red  and  rich  as  bur- 
gundy, and  a  comb  of  honey,  and  a  tightly 
packed  freezer  of  ice  cream,  with  a  silver 
alcohol-lamp  for  the  cofl'ee  at  the  end. 

John  Herrin  Macraven's  thoughts,  as  he 
looked  down  at  that  strange  repast,  went 
back  to  some  of  his  hurried  and  frugal 
meals  at  Amboro,  bolted  down  while  his 
eyes  travelled  across  the  pages  of  a  book 
propped  against  his  sugar-bowl.  He  even 
made  a  second  and  more  careful  inspection 
of  their  rustic  table,  and  found  himself 
wondering  why  it  was  he«could  be  so  in- 
fected with  Sybil's  light  and  careless  en- 
thusiasm for  things  of  the  moment.  Then 
he  remembered  that  it  was  six  long  hours 
since  afternoon  tea.  And  still  again  he 
looked  at  the  preparing  banquet,  with  an 
involuntary  sigh.  The  girl  had  not  erred 
in  her  judgment;  he  was,  indeed,  raven- 
ous. 

"This  is  rather  jolly,  isn't  it?"  he  ven- 
tured, sniffing  at  one  of  the  bowls  of 
salad. 

She  caught  up  a  wand  and  waved  him 
imperiously  back. 

"How  could  you!"  she  cried.  "Not  a 
bite,  sir,  until  the  incantation  is  whisp- 
ered!" 

TJ  E  backed  away,  reluctantly,  and 
*-*  laughed  good-naturally  at  the  golden 
nonsense  she  was  reciting,  as  she  swayed 
her  white  arms  over  the  table,  glimmering 
in  the  rising  moonlight.  He  had  only  to 
look  at  her  and  there  remained  no  incon- 
gruity in  the  scene — she  was  translating 
the  clatter  of  dishes  into  moonlight  and 
whispers.  He  could  even  persuade  him- 
self, now,  that  all  the  elves  and  fairies  of 
the  forest  were  in  attendance  upon  them. 

"How  Anne  would  enjoy  this!"  he  re- 
marked inappositely,  as  he  made  away 
with  his  fifth  caviar  sandwich. 

A  shadow  crossed  Sybil's  happy  face; 
she  gazed  at  him  with  wide  and  con- 
templative eyes. 

"How  Dickie  would  love  it!"  she  echoed, 
feelingly. 

The  Professor  of  Anthropology  emitted 
something  that  was  dangerously  akin  to 
a  snort  of  disdain. 

"Wouldn't  Anne  be  afraid  of  neural- 
gia?" asked  Sybil,  sweetly,  on  hearing 
that  snort. 

Macraven  jocosely  asked  Sybil  if  she 
had  ever  noticed  that  young  Sewell  had  a 
mouth  strangely  like  the  Eurypharyngida 
— for  with  man,  even  as  with  the  lower 
animals,  appetite  appeased  is  accompan- 
ied by  divers  frolicsome  tendencies. 

"Your  knee  hasn't  been  troubling  you 
at  all  to-night,  has  it?"  Sybil  had  the 
goodness  to  ask,  as  she  uncovered  the  ice- 
cream freezer. 

The  young  Professor  sat  up,  quite  sober 
again.  But  he  had  only  to  look  into  her 
serious  and  wistful  eyes  to  read  that 
there  had  been  no  slightest  trace  of  malice 
in  her  interrogation.  She  leaned  back, 
looking  at  him,  idly  tearing  roses  to  pieces. 
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dropping  the  petals  into  the  basket  at  her 
side. 

Then,  with  a  laugh,  she  flung  off  her 
little  outer  wrap  and  stood  before  him  in 
the  square  of  soft  moonlight  framed  by 
the  tree-branches  on  the  sloping  turf. 

"Isn't  is  heavenly!"  she  murmured, 
with  a  contented  sigh,  gazing  up  through 
the  pale  light  at  the  tranquil  summer 
stars. 

"Yes,  it  is  rather  nice,"  he  admitted. 

"But  can't  you  feel  it  go  through  your 
blood,  like  some  sort  of  wine!  Can't  you 
feel  it  trying  to  persuade  you  to  give  up 
all  your  life  to  little  and  lovely  things!" 

The  Professor  of  Anthropology  neithei 
remembered  Master  Richard  Sewell  nor 
the  carefully  balanced  phrases  of  reproof 
which  he  had  prepared  for  his  compan- 
ron'g  shell-like  ear.  Instead  of  recalling 
this  stern  duty,  he  joined  Sybil  in  gazing 
up  at  the  great  silver  globe  of  light  that 
was  rising  higher  and  higher  in  the  east- 
ern heavens. 

"It  is  mysterious,  isn't  it!"  he  cried. 
"Why,  it's  almost  intoxicating!  When 
you  spoke  then  I  experienecd  a  distinct 
.'lensation  of  horripilation  —  what  you 
would  call  a  thrill,  you  know!" 

"Luna — Luna,"  murmured  the  girl. 
"It's  no  wonder  they  have  always  called 
them  lunatics,  is  it!" 

As  he  had  so  often  before  noticed,  even 
trivial  half-truths  on  her  tongue  took  on 
the  solemnity  of  vast  and  unmeasurable 
wisdom.  Or  was  it,  after  all,  some  elusive 
wisdom  that  was  greater  than  he  had 
realized. 

TJF  E  sat  in  the  shadows,  watching  her. 
■*■  ■*•  Her  loosened  hair  had  fallen  free 
over  her  shoulders,  and  her  entire  figure 
was  bathed  in  the  soft  moonlight.  It 
touched  her  face  and  throat  and  hands 
into  a  silvery  whiteness,  making  her  eyes 
luminous  and  shadowy,  seeming  to  her 
companion  to  clothe  her  in  all  the  allur- 
ing mystery  and  romance  of  all  the  world. 

The  man  of  science  found  his  thoughts 
wandering  fancifully  back  to  the  time 
when  young  girls  stood  on  the  roofs  of 
Tyre,  to  the  days  when  Nineveh  and  all 
her  towers  rose  to  the  night  and  sorrow- 
ing women  gazed  up  into  the  self-same 
moon,  their  breasts  warm  with  longing, 
their  hearts  heavy  with  love.  He  felt  sud- 
denly linked  and  bound  with  the  timeless 
passions  of  old. 

He  liked  that  lyric  impression  so  much 
that  he  tried  to  impart  it  to  Sybil. 

"That's  beautiful!"  she  murmured, 
with  her  hand  on  his  shoulder.  And  she 
sat  beside  him  in  silence,  with  her  head 
bent.  So  motionless  did  she  remain,  in 
fact,  that  the  conviction  crept  over  him 
that  her  spirit  was  engaged  in  solemn 
contest  with  the  Muse  itself. 

She  suddenly  started  to  her  feet,  threw 
back  the  fleecy  scarf  that  hung  about  her 
shoulders  and,  stooping  to  the  basket  at 
her  feet,  lifted  on  high  two  handfuls  of 
rose  petals. 

"Listen!"  she  said,  "and  I'll  put  what 
you  have  said  into  poetry!"  As  she  re- 
cited her  improvised  lines,  in  a  low  and 
modulated  voice  that  seemed  almost  a 
musical  accompaniment  to  the  bald  words 
themselves,  she  allowed  the  rose  petals  to 


Only  the  quiet  swaying  of  her  body  from  side  to  side  made  ii  i>ii-:- 
sihle  for  the  silent  onlooker  to  believe  that  she  was  anything  more 
than  the  garden  statute  of  a  wood-nymph  bathed  in  m,oon-light. 


flutter  loose,  ^nd  then  fall  and  drift  and 
float  about  her  in  the  tranquil  moonlight. 
Her  face  was  upturned,  the  clear  profile 
cut  out  against  the  gloom  behind  it. 

She  neither  sang  nor  yet  did  she  speak 
her  words.  Her  voice  was  a  slow  mur- 
murous croon,  and  only  the  quiet  swaying 
of  her  body,  from  side  to  side,  made  it  pos- 
sible for  the  silent  onlooker  to  believe  that 
she  was  anything  more  than  the  garden 
statue  of  a  wood-nymph  bathed  in  moon- 
light. And  he  sat  there,  listening  to  the 
words  that  fell  from  her  lips,  entranced. 

0  sad  and  golden  Summer  moon. 
Where  are  the  lovers  thou  hast  known, 
Where  are  their  sighs  and  kisses  strewn? 


Once  some  Ionian  girl's  low  tune, 
Heart-sick  with  love,  to  thee  was  blown, 
O  sad  and  golden  Summer  moon! 

And  some  pale  Tyrian  youth  too  soon 
From  rapture  torn,  to  thee  made  moan ; 
Where  are  their  sighs  and  kisses  strewn? 

Once  Sappho's  wild  and  lyric  rune 
Went  up  to  thee  from  islands  lone, 
O  sad  and  golden  Summer  moon ! 

In  Rome  and  Athens,  June  by  June, 
The  tears  of  lovers  were  thine  own ; 
Where  are  their  sighs  and  kisses  strewn? 

Aye,  down  the  ages,  night  and  noon. 
Love  and  love's  heart  to  thee  have  flown ; 
Where  are  their  sighs  and  kisses  strewn, 
O  sad  and  golden  Summer  moon! 
Continued  on  page  77. 


Ships,  and  Ships,  and  Ships  Yet  Again 


IT  is  an  open  secret  that 
Canada  has  been  vainly 
endeavoring  for  more  than 
a  year  to  increase  her  ton- 
nage of  ocean-going  vessels. 

When  the  war  first  broke 
out,  Canada  could  have  bought  either  the 
interned  Austrian,  or  German,  vessels  tied 
up  at  American  docks  at  ?37  a  ton;  but 
British  authorities  vetoed  the  project.  "It 
will  help  the  enemy  more,"  reasoned  those 
at  the  head  of  British  Board  of  Trade  af- 
fairs," to  get  our  gold  for  those  ships 
than  it  will  help  us  to  have  the  use  of  the 
ships."  There  was,  perhaps,  justification 
for  this  view  as  it  was  not  then  apparent 
how  absolutely  worth  its  weight  in  gold 
everything  in  the  way  of  ships  would 
become. 

In  normal  times,  Great  Britain  requires 
nearly  two  hundred  to  two  hundred  and 
fifty  million  bushels  of  wheat;  but  in  time 
of  war,  the  joint  requirements  of  the 
Allies  are  closer  on  four  hundred  million 
bushels,  not  to  mention  such  other  food 
supplies  as  flour,  meat,  fruit,  vegetables, 
canned  milk,  corn  products,  cavalry  food 
and  fodder.  Take  the  case  of  wheat  alone. 
The  rate  on  wheat  from  New  York  to 
Liverpool  went  up  from  4  and  3  cents  a 
bushel  in  1914  to  18  and  26  cents  in  1915, 
and  to  40  and  46  cents  in  1916.  The  lack 
of  adequate  ships  for  wheat  alone  cost 
the  Allies  in  1915,  15  cents  a  bushel;  and 
in  1916,  40  cents  a  bushel,  or  a  total  for 
one  year  of  $45,000,000,  for  the  next  year 
$120,000,000.  It  seems  almost  incredible, 
but  at  the  time  the  war  broke  in  its  first 
fury,  the  entire  interned  fleets — with  the 
exception  of  the  big  passenger  liners, 
which  were  not  wanted — of  Austria  and 
Germany  could  have  been  bought  for  half 
the  1915  loss  in  high  freights.  The  Teu- 
tons were  desperate  for  ready  gold.  They 
were  also  desperately  uncertain  on  which 
side  the  neutral  countries,  where  the  ships 
were  interned,  would  cast  in  their  lot. 
Twenty-five  millions  in  gold  looked  better 
to  Germany  and  Austria  in  1914  than  great 
merchant  fleets  exposed  to  one  of  two 
certain  evils  —  seizure,  or  rotting  from 
idleness.  It  will  be  remembered  at  this 
era,  trade  wa<;  stagnant,  and  shipping  was 
dead,  and  no  one  could  foresee  the  gold 
mine  in  a  ship  exposed  to  commerce 
raiders. 
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T  HAVE  given  the  single  example  of 
-*-  wheat  as  a  case  in  point  of  what  the 
Allies'  policy  has  cost  them  as  to  ships. 
If  you  want  to  know  the  total  bill  in  At- 
lantic freight  to  the  Allies,  put  down  that 
Uncle  Sam's  exports  to  the  Allies  for 
1916  are  likely  to  run  close  on  five  billions. 
In  normal  times,  ocean  freight  rates  ran 
from  5  to  20%  of  the  market  value  of  the 
freight.  That  is — when  wheat  is  a  glut 
and  brings  60  cents  to  the  farmer,  the 
Atlantic  rate  is  from  3  to  4  cents.  I  think 
it  has  been  worked  out  in  cotton  that,  from 
the  time  a  bale  leaves  the  Mississippi 
levees  and  reaches  Bremen,  insurance  and 
ocean  rate  equal  20%  of  the  market  value 
to  the  exporter;  but  times  are  not  normal 
and  ocean  rates  have  worked  up  from  400 
to  1,000%.  Figure  for  yourself  what  the 
lack  of  ships  has  cost  the  Allies  in  Uncle 
Sam's  export  total  of  1916 ! 

Why  the  International  Loan  Commis- 
sion had  come  to  America  in  the  fall  of 
1915,  England  had  awakened  to  the  fran- 
tic need  for  ships.  But  the  Teutons  had 
also  awakened  to  what  possession  of  ships 
meant.  If  Canada  could  have  negotiated 
the  purchase,  at  this  time,  there  is  no 
doubt  the  British  Board  of  Trade  would 
have  approved;  but  the  price  of  tonnage 
had  gone  up  from  $37  to  $75;  and  the 
Teutonic  Governments  had  issued  decrees 
forbidding  the  sales  of  interned  ships. 

Rates  meantime  had  literally  soared  and 
volta-planed  out  of  sight.  Instead  of  25 
cents  a  hundred,  cotton  commanded  $2.50 
a  hundred  and  freights  on  foods  had  in- 
creased from  25  cents  a  hundred  to  $1.25 
and  $2.50.  Canada's  lack  pf  grain  ton- 
nage in  the  fall  of  1915  easily  cost  the 
country  on  1915's  crop  $70,000,000.  Half 
that  amount  would  have  bought  all  the  in- 
terned ships  in  1915  except  the  big  pas- 
senger liners,  which  were  not  wanted. 

TT  had  now  become  apparent  that  if  the 
•^  war  was  not  to  be  prolonged,  the  Allies' 
food  supply  would  depend  on  Atlantic  ton- 
nage; and  the  B.B.T.  rules  were  relaxed 
sufficiently  to  contemplate  the  purchase 
of  anything  that  would  float  and  carry 
cargo.    At  this  stage,  the  winter  of  1915- 


16  tonnage  of  ships  for  sale 
had  soared  to  $100  and  $125 
and  $150;  and  freights  had 
soared  so  that  one  single 
trip  across  the  Atlantic  or 
to  the  Argentina  would  re- 
pay in  cargo  rates  the  first  cost  of  the 
ship.  For  instance,  lumber  used  to  be 
carried  to  Argentina  at  $6  and  $7  a  thou- 
sand. It  is  at  time  of  writing  $30.  Coal 
to  Argentina  ordinarily  cost  $4  a  ton.  It 
has  been  carried  much  lower.  The  freight 
rate  is  now  $25  to  $30  a  ton. 

It  was  seriously  considered  by  the  Bri- 
tish Board  of  Trade  whether  rates  to  Bri- 
tish ports  should  not  be  put  under  strict 
government  regulations;  but,  as  the  pre- 
sident of  the  Board  of  Trade  pointed  out, 
such  a  policy  might  be  dangerous  in 
diverting  neutral  ships  from  British 
ports;  and  the  Allies'  prime  requirement 
was  ample  tonnage  for  supplies  of  food 
and  munitions.  The  British  Board  of 
Trade  decided  after  careful  considera- 
tion of  the  shipping  situation  to  insist  on 
the  reservation  of  cargo  space  on  all  ships 
under  the  British  flag  for  wheat;  but  rates 
in  the  spring  of  1916  became  so  extor- 
tionate that  the  reserved  cargo  space  was 
not  taken. 

The  cause  of  the  ship  shortage  need 
scarcely  be  told  here. 

The  world's  tonnage  runs  about  forty- 
five  millions;  but  when  you  deduct  old 
sailing  tubs,  the  really  dependable  ocean 
tonnage  is  about  33,500,000.  Out  of  that 
deduct  2,000,000  tons  lost  in  the  war, 
6,000,000  tons  interned,  43%  requisitioned 
for  war,  of  which  14%  is  used  to  carry 
food  supplies  only — and  you  have  left 
less  than  30 p/,  of  the  world  ocean  car- 
riers doing  business  in  general  traflic ;  and 
the  world's  Atlantic  traffic  has  been  in- 
creased three  fold  by  the  war. 

THE  fortunes  made  in  shipping  have 
been  more  fabulous  than  those  made 
in  war  stocks;  for  the  ship  profits  have 
been  paid  in  gold ;  where  many  of  war 
stock  profits  were  "paper"  that  went  up 
in  smoke.  One  Atlantic  firm,  that  form- 
erly considered  $30,000  a  month  literally 
a  fortune  in  charter  rates,  has  been  re- 
ceiving from  $75,000  a  month  to  $120,000 
a  month  for  each  of  its  twenty  ships.  Uncle 
Sam's  shipning  bill  to  provide  $50,000,000 
for  ships  nas  become  a  joke.  It  would 
provide  for  the  purchase  of  fifty  ships; 
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and  there  are  not  fifty  ships  for  sale 
in  the  whole  world  to-day.  There 
is  not  a  shipyard  in  the  whole 
world  that  is  not  booked  ahead  with 
orders  for  four  years.  Ship  building 
plants  are  springing  up  in  the  United 
States  as  in  the  famous  prosperous  clip- 
per days.  When  Charles  Schwab  bought 
the  Fore  River  Ship  Building  Plant  a  few 
years  ago,  people  smiled.  It  had  never 
paid.  It  was  a  white  elephant.  To-day 
Charles  Schwab  takes  back  in  profits  in 
one  year  what  he  paid  for  the  whole  plant; 
and  possessing  four  ship  building  plants 
he  is  to-day  the  dominant  factor  in  ship- 
building as  in  armor  and  ordnance  and 
steel. 

A  year  ago  the  American-Hawaiian 
Line  refused  a  ship  on  the  stocks  at  $400,- 
000.    It  has  since  sold  for  $1,310,000. 

Tramps,  lame  ducks,  old  sailors  and 
anything  afloat,  pay  their  first  cost  in  one 
voyage  across  the  Atlantic. 

The  dividends  paid  by  ship  companies 
sound  like  fables  floating  from  Klondike. 
One  line  has  paid  dividends  of  50%, 
another  of  20%,  another  of  100%  a 
month. 

A  few  years  ago,  a  steamer  burned  to 
the  hull  oflf  Jersey  shore ;  $300,000  was  ex- 
pended putting  a  deck  top  on  the  old  hull 
and  a  set  of  oil  burners  in  her  engine 
room.  Standard  Oil  paid  $850,000  for 
this  ship.  Eighteen  years  ago  Uncle 
Sam  paid  $145,000  for  a  collier.  Depre- 
ciation marked  the  ship  down  to  $75,000. 
She  was  sold  by  public  tender  for  $300,107. 
Robert  Dollar  paid  $250,000  for  a  vessel. 
He  resold  her  to  Japan  for  $1,300,000. 

WHEN  the  foolish  Seaman's  Law  put 
the  Pacific  Mail  out  of  business  by 
excluding  Oriental  seamen  and  cheap  labor 
on  the  U.S.  Pacific,  it  marked  ship  values 
down ;  but  the  International  Mercantile 
Marine  took  over  five  ships  at  $5,250,000; 
and  has  just  resold  two  to  Japan  of 
$2,000,000  each,  double  the  purchase 
price,  which  was  four  times  the  appraised 
price. 

Colliers  and  lumber  carriers  to  South 
America  have  paid  their  costs  in  one  trip 
south,  and  a  100%  dividend  on  the  trip 
back  north  again.  Ships  going  down  with 
lumber  and  coal  come  back  with  meat, 
hide,  coffee,  nitrates. 

So  tremendous  is  the  boom  in  Atlantic 
shipping  that  every  single  one  of  the  re- 
gular Panama  liners  has  gone  off  the 
Panama  route  for  the  Atlantic. 

In  March,  250  ships  were  under 
way  in  American  ship  yards.  To-day, 
early  July,  450  ships  have  been  con- 
structed. From  Texas  to  Maine  and 
Oregon  to  Florida,  the  shipping  boom 
has  touched  every  section  of  Amer- 
ie«wa  business  life.  For  the  first  time, 
the  little  American  inlander  has  realized 
what  ships  mean  to  prosperity.  Instead 
of  that  country  shipping  abroad  $400,- 
000,000  of  gold  a  year,  it  is  now  importing 
$400,000,000  of  gold  a  year;  for  ocean 
freights  are  payable  only  in  gold.  The 
International  Mercantile  Marine,  which 
went  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver  in  1915, 
is  now  in  a  position  to  pay  65%  on  its 
preferred  stock;  and  the  same  story  could 
be  told  of  every  big  shipping  combina- 
tion in  the  United  States  to-day. 


CANADA,  unfortunately,  did  not  awak- 
en to  what  ships  meant  till  price  for 
tonnage  had  gone  from  $37  to  $75  and 
from  $75  to  $150.  To-day  she  is  awake  all 
right.  British  Columbia  has  put  interned 
ships  to  work  and  has  passed  legislation 
to  help  in  financing  ship  bonds;  and  two 
Canadian  Cabinet  Ministers  have  gone  to 
England  on  the  chance  of  purchasing 
some  of  the  seized  ships  of  the  Prize  Court. 

Two  doubts  occur. 

Suppose  Canada  got  possession  of  the 
fleet  of  twelve  seized  ships  for  which  she 
has  been  bidding  and  negotiating,  would 
not  the  owners  naturally  insist  on  charg- 
ing the  prevailing  high  Atlantic  rates? 
If  so,  where  would  Canada  benefit? 

Suppose  the  Canadian  Government  fin- 
anced the  purchase  of  these  ships  at  the 
present  high  prices — easily  500%  above 
normal — when  the  war  stops,  won't  rates 
slump?  Won't  the  possession  of  these 
high-priced  ships  prove  a  white  elephant 
high-priced  ships  prove  a  white  elephant? 

As  to  the  owners  charging  the  prevail- 
ing high  cargo  rates — if  the  Canadian 
Government  or  the  British  Admiralty 
financed  the  purchase  of  the  ships — which 
is  proposed  —  it  is  hardly  conceivable 
either  would  charge  against  the  Canadian 
grain  grower  and  the  British  buyer  40 
cents  as  an  Atlantic  freight  rate.  If  the 
purchase  were  financed  privately  by  Can- 
adian capital  —  which 
has  also  been  proposed 
—  yes,  the  Canadian 
capitalist  would  have 
a  perfect  right  t  o 
charge  the  prevailing 
high  rates;  but  the 
point  is  —  when  he 
charged  that  rate,  say 
40  cents  a  bushel 
against  Canada's  ex- 
port crop  of  two  hun- 
dred million  bushels, 
the  $80,000,000  freight 
paid  in  gold  would 
come  back  to  Canada 
in  gold,  paying  divi-  v 
dends  on  Canadian  in- 
stead of  foreign  capi- 
tal ;  and,  if  you  will  ob- 
serve the  amount  of 
gold  exported  from 
Canada  every  month 
to  pay  interest  on  in- 
debtedness, it  is  quite 
obvious  a  device  is 
needed  to  turn  the  cur- 
rent of  gold  back  to  I 
Canada.  Great  Bri-  9 
tain  has  drained  the 
gold  of  the  world  for 
four  hundred  years  by 
acting  as  the  great 
carrier  of  the  sea.  If  i 
Canada  would  keep 
the  golden  flood  that 
comes  from  her  wheat 
must  do  the  same, 
fields   and   mines,    she 


TS  it  wise  of  Canada 
■'■  to  buy  ships  at  the 
present  high  prices? 
Isn't  this  a  duplication 
of  the  folly  of  extrava- 


gant railroad  buildings?  Frankly,  ocean 
tonnage  cannot  stay  at  its  high  level  after 
the  war;  and  it  is  always  foolish  to  buy  at 
the  top;  but  there  is  a  wiser  way,  which 
Sir  George  Foster  has  in  theory  if  he  can 
only  carry  it  out  in  fact.  Let  Canada 
establish  ship  building  plants  profusely 
on  both  coasts!  Canada  never  has  enough 
laborers  for  her  jobs  in  summer ;  and  she 
never  has  enough  jobs  for  her  laborers  in 
winter.  Shipbuilding  would  supply  an 
all  the  year  round  industry.  Canada  has 
the  artisans.  She  has  the  steel.  She  has 
the  timber.  She  has  the  sea-faring  popu- 
lation. She  lacks  only  the  initiative  to 
launch  out  strongly  on  a  new  industry. 

There  is  not  a  doubt  when  the  war 
stops,  cost  of  tonnage  will  drop.  So  will 
freights.  But  there  is  also  not  the  slight- 
est doubt  we  are  entering  on  an  era  of 
high  ocean  rates.  American  exports  — 
Canadian  lumber,  Canadian  copper,  Can- 
adian steel,  Canadian  live  stock,  Cana- 
dian wheat — will  all  be  needed  to  recon- 
struct ruined  Europe;  and  this  means 
heavy  Atlantic  freight  for  years  to  come. 

While  requisitioned  and  interned  ships 
will  come  back  in  general  trade,  it  will 
take  two  or  three  years  repairs  to  put 
them  all  back  where  they  were  before  the 
war.  Boilers  have  rusted.  Keels  have 
been  damaged.  Repairs  have  been  neg- 
lected in  war.  Ships  will  be  needed,  ships 
and  yet  more  ships  for  many  years  after 
the  war. 


ALSO  Canada  can 
take  possession  of 
a  peculiar  vantage 
ground  if  she  has 
pense  to  recognize  her 
opportunity. 

The  present  Ameri- 
can shipping  prosper- 
ity is  hectic.  The  Sea- 
man's Law  puts  the 
American  Merchant 
Marine  at  a  disadvan- 
tage with  all  nations. 
It  has  legislated  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  off 
the  Pacific.  It  has  in- 
creased the  cost  of  op- 
erating vessels  50%. 
As  long  as  Atlantic 
rates  are  abnormal, 
American  ships  can 
stand  the  excess  cost. 
The  day  Atlantic  rates 
drop  back  to  normal, 
unless  the  foolish  nav- 
igation laws  of  the 
United  States  are  re- 
pealed, ships  will  be 
compelled  to  desert  the 
American  flag. 

Canada  could  have 
the  whole  shipbuilding 
field  in  America  to  her- 
self, if  she  recognized 
her  opportunity.  If 
you  do  not  believe  this, 
send  for  a  copy  of  the 
American  Navigation 
Laws;  and  read  them. 
Then,  you  will  know 
how  the  American  flag 
was  legislated  off  the 

Cortt.  on  page  67. 


EDITOR'S  NOTE.  — Why  have  Canada's 
business  men,  serving  as  officers  at  the  front, 
done  so  conspicuously  well?  Here's  the  reason 
— "Business  men  have  to  fight  all  their  lives — 
for  business  is  a  fight.  They  have  to  match 
their  brains  against  competitors  all  the  time. 
They  have  to  handle  m,en — so  that  their  ener- 
gies will  yield  a  profit  instead  of  a  loss.  They 
are  constantly  being  called  upon  to  meet  emer- 
gencies." 


A  Canadian  Who 
Saved  Ypres 

A  Sketch  of 
Major-General  Turner 

By 

C.  LINTERN 

SIBLEY 


You  would  never  believe  that  Maj'r- 
General  Richard  Ernest  William 
Turner,  V.C,  D.S.O.,  had  an  ounce  of 
military  blood  in  his  veins,  if  you  were  to 
meet  him  in  civil  life. 

You  can  tell  some  military  men  off- 
hand, in  particular  those  of  commissioned 
rank.  Apart  from  the  full-chestedness 
of  them,  they  have  an  impressive,  domin- 
ating air,  and  are  given  to  a  certain  de- 
licacy of  waist-line  and  snappy  precision 
of  speech. 

These  are  the  professional  type. 

The  war  is  familiarizing  us  with  an- 
other type  altogether — the  type  of  the 
captain  of  industry  become  the  captain  of 
war,  and  showing  a  native  genius  for  his 
new  work  which  is  simply  astounding. 

General  Turner  is  of  the  latter  kind. 

If  you  were  to  meet  him  in  private  life, 
you  would  get  the  impression  of  a  rather 
studious  and  not  too  robust  young  man, 
of  very  quiet  and  scholarly  disposition. 

His  non-military  characteristics  are 
further  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  he 
wears  glasses  with  lenses  of  extraordinary 
thickness. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  this  fact 
alone  would  be  sufficient  to  keep  him  out  of 
the  army — and  it  very  nearly  did.  Had  he 
not  been  a  born  fighter  he  would  never 
have  been  able  to  surmount  this  handicap 
to  military  life. 

WHEN  the  South  African  War  broke 
out  he  offered  himself  for  service 
with  the  Canadian  Expeditionary  Force. 
Being  turned  down  by  the  local  military 
authorities,  on  account  of  the  aforesaid 
glasses,  he  went  to  headquarters  at  Ot- 
tawa, and  offered  himself  there.     Again 


he  was  turn- 
ed down. 

Those  who 
know  the 
c  i  r  c  u  m- 
stances  say 
that  he  sim- 
ply pestered 
the  life  out 
of  the  Ot- 
tawa offi- 
cials, and  at 
last  they 
gave  him  a 

place   in    the   force   in   order   to   get   rid 
of  him. 

He  at  once  went  back  to  Quebec,  mar- 
ried the  girl  of  his  heart,  and  was  soon 
sailing  away  to  war  in  far-off  South 
Africa. 

In  South  Africa  he  seemed  to  take  to 
campaigning  as  a  duck  takes  to  water. 
According  to  his  superior  officers  young 
Turner  could  always  be  counted  upon  as 
being  "Johnny-on-the-spot."  In  other 
words,  where  they  wanted  him  to  be,  there 
he  always  was — eager,  enterprising,  and 
full  of  dash  and  go.  According  to  the 
friends  at  home  to  whom  he  wrote,  he  re- 
garded the  campaign  with  all  its  dangers 
and  hardships,  as  something  of  a  glorified 
picnic. 

THE  feat  for  which  he  received  the 
Victoria  Cross  took  place  in  the  ac- 
tion at  Komati  River,  on  November  7, 
1900. 

A  desperate  action  was  in  progress  be- 
tween the  Boers  and  the  British  forces. 
The  Boers  gained  a  dominating  position 
commanding  the  British  guns.    They  had 


Major-General  Turner,  from  his  most  recent  photo- 
graph. "You  get  the  impression  of  a  rather  studious 
young  man  of  very  quiet  and  scholarly  disposition." 


shot  down  the  gun  crews  and  swept  all  the 
approaches  to  the  guns  with  rifle-fire. 
They  were  gradually  closing  in,  and  the 
capture  of  the  guns  appeared  inevitable. 

Young  Turner,  who  had  come  up  with 
his  men  to  the  support  of  the  main  British 
forces,  met  a  withering  rifle-fire  from  the 
Boers.  Major  MacMillan,  who  was  with 
him,  had  his  horse  shot  under  him,  and 
was  wounded;  and  all  around  men  were 
being  hit. 

Things  looked  decidedly  bad,  but  Turner 
was  not  the  man  to  give  up  hope. 

"We  must  try  to  save  the  guns,"  he  Said, 
and  called  for  volunteers  to  support  him. 
A  number  immediately  responded.  Turn- 
ing to  the  others,  he  shook  hands  with  one 
or  two  of  his  nearest  friends.  He  was 
under  no  illusion  as  to  the  danger  of  his 
task.  He  knew  that  the  chances  were  100 
to  1  that  he  would  never  get  back;  but 
he  hoped  that  enough  would  remain  of  his 
little  force  to  hold  the  Boers  off  until  they 
could  get  the  guns  away. 

"Well,  good-bye,  boys.    God  bless  you!" 


he  said.     And  oflF  he  and  his  heroic  little 
band  started  on  their  mission. 

They  dashed  across  the  field  of  fire. 
Then  dismounting  and  deploying  his  men 
at  close  quarters,  he  actually  succeeded 
in  beating  back  the  Boers  and  saving  the 
guns.  His  little  force  paid  heavily  for 
their  bravery,  but  they  turned  what  had 
looked  like  a  victory  for  the  Boers  into 
a  defeat.  The  feat  was  duly  recorded  in 
despatches  by  both  Lord  Roberts  and 
Lord   Kitchener. 

In  this  operation  young  Turner  came 
literally  within  an  ace  of  losing  his  life. 
He  was  shot  in  several  places,  his  most 
severe  wounds  being  in  the  shoulder  and 
neck.  That  shot  in  the  neck  was  a  re- 
markable one.  General  Turner  bears  the 
scars  of  it  now — one  scar  where  the  bul- 
let entered  the  neck  in  front,  and  another 
where  it  made  its  exit  at  the  back.  In- 
stead of  going  straight  through  the  neck, 
the  shot  seems  to  have  travelled  around 
under  the  skin,  and  to  have  passed  out 
without  touching  any  vital  part.  Half  an 
inch  more  one  side  or  the  other  would 
have  been   fatal. 


MACLEAN'S    MAGAZINE 

pared  for  the  heavy  responsibilities  which 
were  later  to  come  to  him. 
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TX/" HEN  the  war  broke  out,  the  military 
authorities  of  the  Dominion   were 


/~\  F  course,  he  was  invalided  home,  and 
^^  it  was  a  long  time  before  he  fully  re- 
covered his  strength.  During  his  con- 
valescence he  paid  a  prolonged  visit  to 
Prance— never  dreaming  that  he  would 
come  back  to  that  country  to  take  part 
in  the  greatest  war  of  all  time,  and  to 
perform  there  the  greatest  feats  of  his 
whole  career. 

Between  the  Boer  war  and  the  present 
one  he  was  singled  out  for  honor  on  sev- 
eral occasions.  At  Quebec  on  December 
17,  1901,  the  present  King  conferred  upon 
him  the  V.C.  and  presented  him  with  a 
sword  of  honor  subscribed  for  by  his  fel- 
low citizens.  In  the  following  year  he 
received  the  D.S.O.  and  was  gazetted 
Lieutenant-Colonel.  In  the  same  year  he 
commanded  the  King's  Royal  Escort  at 
the  Coronation  of  King  Edward. 

Meanwhile  his  interest  in  the  volunteer 
militia  of  the  Dominion,  with  which  he 
had  been  connected  before  he  went  to 
South  Africa,  remained  as  active  as  ever. 
He  attained  the  command  of  the  10th 
Queen's  Own  Hussars  in  1905,  and  two 
years  later  was  appointed  Commander  of 
the  3rd  Eastern  Townships  Cavalry  Bri- 
gade—a position  he  retained  until  the 
present  war  broke  out. 

As  Commander  of  Cavalry,  he  proved 
himself  a  great  source  of  inspiration  to 
the  men,  and  made  himself  liked  by  every- 
body.    He  was  always  urging  officers  and 
men  to  make  themselves  as  perfect  as  pos- 
sible in  both  the  theoretical  and 
practical  parts  of  military  train- 
ing.     He    presented    a    valuable 
shield  for  efficiency  for  competi- 
tion  by  the  Cavalry   Regiments 
of  the  Province  of  Quebec.     This 
shield   has   been   won    for   three 
years  in  succession  by  the  13th 
Scottish     Dragoons,     who     were 
greatly  delighted  when  Col.  Tur- 
ner, as  he  then  was,  consented 
to  become  their  honorary  Colonel. 
All   this  shows  how   deep  the 
intere.st  of  General  Turner  was 
m    military    preparedness,    and 
how    well    he   himself   was    pre- 


only  too  delighted  to  make  use  of  him. 
He  was  at  once  appointed  a  Brigadier- 
General,  and  was  sent  to  Valcartier  Camp 
to  help  organize  the  Expeditionary  Force 
which  was  to  become  the  greatest  Armada 
that  ever  crossed  the  sea. 

In  France,  Brigadier-General  Turner 
was  put  in  command  of  the  3rd  Brigade, 
and  he  was  stationed  in  the  famous  Ypres 
salient  on  that  historic  22nd  of  April, 
when  the  Germans  used  their  poisonous 
gas  for  the  first  time,  and  would  have 
smashed  through  the  lines  on  their  road 
to  Calais  had  it  not  been  for  the  Cana- 
dians— and  for  General  Turner. 

The  story  of  that  terrible  day  is  now  a 
part  of  history.  We  are  all  familiar  with 
its  broad  outlines  —  how  the  Germans, 
for  the  first  time,  pumped  their  suffo- 
cating gas  in  enormous  clouds  into  the 
French  trenches,  and  raked  the  French 
lines  with  a  terrible  bombardment  of 
high  explosives  and  shrapnel  shells; 
how  the  French  troops,  largely  made 
up  of  Turcos  and  Zouaves,  their  faces 
agonized  and  distorted  with  pain  from 
the  effects  of  the  fumes,  surged  back 
in  a  wild,  disorganized,  panic-stricken 
crowd,  leaving  the  line  broken,  and  the 
Canadians,  whose  trenches  adjoined 
theirs,  in  a  position  of  dire  peril,  their 
flank  and  rear  devoid  of  support,  and  the 
Germans  pressing  forward  in  wave-like 
attacks,  in  attempts  to  get  behind  them 
and  cut  them  off. 

It  was  an  ordeal  such  as  would  try  the 
most  seasoned  troops,  and  the  men  who 
had  to  meet  this  emergency  were  men 
from  the  factory,  the  counter  and  the 
farm  in  Canada. 

A  photograph 
of  Major-Gen^ 
eral  Turner's 
son,  who,  with 
Mrs.  Turner, 
is  in  England. 


'\\/'  HAT  happened  is  briefly  recorded 
in  Sir  Max  Aitken's  book  on  "Can- 
ada in  Flanders."  He  tells  how  it  fell  to 
General  Turner  to  save  the  day.  General 
Turner  accepted  the  situation  with  the 
same  quiet  heroism  he  had  shown  when 
he  saved  the  guns  at  Komati  River.  His 
prompt  decision  as  to  the  course  to  adopt, 
and  the  undisturbed  confidence  of  his  de- 
meanor, inspired  his  men  to  do  heroic 
things  that  day.  Swiftly  General  Turner 
began  to  extend  his  lines  and  to  throw 
his  left  flank  southward,  so  as  to  close  up 
the  line  and  bar  the  way  to  the  Germans 
who  were  trying  to  force  a  passage 
through  the  gap  and  attack  the  lines  on 
either  side  in  the  rear. 

What  he  and  his  men  endured  during 
that  frightful  time  of  trial  no  pen  can  ade- 
quately tell.  Everything  calculated  to 
shock  the  senses  and  make  the  spirit  quail 
."eemed  to  have  broken  loose  at  once — the 
blinding,  choking  poison  clouds,  the  panic- 
stricken  Algerians  who  thought  that  the 
powers  of  hell  itself  had  burst  in  fury 
upon  them,  the  deluge  of  shells,  and  then 
night,  with  darkness  to  accentuate  all  the 
horrors.  Still  they  fought  on,  with  no 
thought  but  to  keep  the  line  from  being 
pierced  until  reinforcements  could  arrive. 
General  Turner  was  here,  there,  every- 
where—  inspiring  his  men,  keeping  up 
their  spirits,  and  making  quick  disposi- 
tions to  meet  every  move  that  the  Ger- 
mans made.  Says  Sir  Max  Aitken  of  that 
terrible  test: 

"The  story  of  the  second  battle  of  Ypres 
is  the  story  of  how  the  Canadian  Division, 
enormously  outnumbered — for  they  had  in 
front  of  them  at  least  four  Divisions,  sup- 
ported by  immensely  heavy  artillery  — 
with  a  gap  still  existing,  though  reduced, 
'n  their  lines,  and  with  dispositions  made 
hurriedly  under  the  stimulus  of  critical 
danger,  fought  through  the  day  and 
through  the  night,  and  then  through  an- 
other day  and  night;  fought  under  their 
officers  until,  as  happened  to  so  many, 
these  perished  gloriously,  and  then  fought 
from  the  impulsion  of  sheer  valor  because 
they  came  from   fighting  stock." 

TT  was  during  this  battle,  while  read- 
justing the  line,  that  the  enemy  took 
four  British  4.7  guns,  in  a  small  wood  to 
the  west  of  the  village  of  St.  Julien.  The 
General  Officer  commanding  the  Canadian 
Division  ordered  a  counter  attack,  with 
the  obiect  of  getting  back  the  guns,  to  be 
made  by  the  3rd  Infantry  Brigade,  under 
General  Turner.  This  Brigade,  with  re- 
inforcements, launched  the  attack  at  mid- 
night^and  thus  General  Turner  found 
himself  in  another  fierce  struggle  to  save 
guns  from  the  enemy.  And,  although  the 
Canadians  were  sprayed  with  bullets  from 
machine  guns  "like  a  watering  pot,"  and 
suffered  heavy  casualties,  they  drove  the 
Germans  out  of  the  wood,  and  regained 
the  guns,  only  to  find  that  the  Germans 
had  rendered  them  useless.  Later  the 
wood  had  to  be  evacuated  by  the  Cana- 
dians because  it  was  raked  by  the  Ger- 
mans with  a  terrible  artillery  fire. 

General  Turner  has  done  notable  work 

since  then.    But  his  greatest  achievement 

will     probably     remain     that    successful 

swinging   of   his    line    and    the   barrage 

Continued  on  page  81. 


Behind  The 

The  Greatest  Mystery 

Story  of  the 

Year 


f^yyOPSIS. — Judfie  Bishop  and  Dr.  Laneham  are  summoned 
to  the  fashionable  duplex  apartments  of  Mrs.  Hansi  Fisher^  a 
wealthy  society  tcoman^  who  is  interested  in  welfare  work 
to  the  extent  of  employinp  prison-gate  help.  They  are  ad- 
mitted by  Jimmy,  the  man-servant,  tcho  shows  signs  of  alarm, 
but  no  one  comes  to  receive  them.  After  waiting  for  some 
time  they  start  to  investigate  and  find  that  the  lower  apart- 
ments are  deserted,  the  servants  having  suddenly  left..  The 
two  men  then  try  to  break  into  the  rooms  of  Mrs.  Fisher 
above,  but  the  three  doors  leading  off  the  corridor  are  locked 
in  turn  as  they  try  to  get  in.  They  hear  voices  and  a  strange 
knocking  inside,  but  when  a  dour  is  broken  down  they  find 
nothing  in  the  apartments — but  the  body  of  Mrs.  Fisher,  who 
has  been  dead  two  hours.  There  is  absolutely  no  door  or 
icindow  by  which  an  escape  could  have  been  made.  The  police 
suspect  a  yuung  settlement  icorker  named  Willings,  who  had 
been  at  the  apartment  a  short  time  before  to  secure  a  contri- 
bution from  Mrs.  Fishei- ;  and  to  clear  him.  Dr.  Laneham, 
irho  is  a  noted  psychoanalyst,  decides  to  investigate  the 
crime.  He  is  handicoipped  by  the  police,  but  finds  a  charred 
part  of  a  magazine,  in  Mr.  Fisher's  apartment,  which  he 
believes  may  prove  an  attempt  to  destroy  evidence.  Willings 
and  a  young  woman.  Daphne  Hope,  a  fellow-worker  at  the 
settlement,  in   the  meantime,  locate  Jimmy  and  capture  Mm 


"An'  then  he  lepped,  an'  leppin'  he  st 
I'd   got   to    one    knee    an'    had   one 

CHAPTER  XIY— Continued. 

THE  sharp  metal  was  now  cutting 
him  to  the  finger  joints.  His 
body  seemed  to  have  a  weight  of 
tons.  His  wrist  was  twisting  off.  Yet, 
even  so,  for  another  moment  he  held, 
while  once  more  he  wrenched  him- 
self lurchingly  upward.  And  at  that 
last  moment  his  left  foot  found  the  floor 
again.  Then  his  right  heel  caught.  He 
pulled  himself  gradually,  dizzily,  to  the 
level,  rolled  himself  inward,  and  waa  safe. 
And  of  that  right's  story  one  more 
chapter,  the  last  at  the  Casa  Grande,  had 
come  to  an  end. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

A  FACE  IN   A  LANDAULET- 

TJ  E  found  Willings  in  the  Fisher  outer 
-*•  ^  hall.  And,  still  gasping,  he  told  him 
all  that  it  was  necessary  to  tell. 

"But,  gad,  Doctor,"  gasped  Willings  in 
his  turn,  "gad,  you — you  invited  it,  you 
know — talking  like  that  before  those  lads 
themselves!" 

"Perhaps  I  did." 
"Have  you  seen  McGloyne  yet?     And  are 
you  going  to  have  him  grab  them  all?" 

"I  haven't  seen  him — and  I  don't  intend 
to — — "  by  then  he  was  rapidly  being 
overtaken  by  the  weakness  of  the  full  phy- 
sical reaction — "and  I've  no  intention  of 


rook  me  as  lie  passed, 
arm    to   guard   with. 


having  him 
grab  any  of 
them." 

"What? 
Look  here — 
but,  of 
c  o  u  r  s  e,  if 
you  still 
want  to 
keep     this 

part  of  it  from  me " 

"I'll  have  to,  son,  for  a  while  at  any 
rate." 

"All  right.  But  at  least  why  did  you 
want  that  elevator  thug  to  know  you 
knew?" 

"Maybe  because  I  —  wanted  to  learn 
something  myself." 

"Well,  I  guess  you've  learned  it  now!" 
"Yes" — and  Laneham  swallowed  anew 
—"I  think  I  have" 

"And  yet  you're  going  to  let  things 
stand  at  that?  But  all  right,  all  right. 
And  what  comes  now?" 

"Why,  for  my  part — I  guess  I'll  have  to 
make  it  home  and  bed." 

"I  should  say  so!"  Then  Willings  look- 
ed towards  the  Fisher  door.  "Do  you 
want  to  say  good-night  to  McGloyne?" 

"No.  Because  that,  and  the  condition 
of  my  hands  would  call  for  explanations. 
We'll  go  along  right  now.  I'll  'phone  him 
from  the  house." 

AT  390  McGloyne's  two  patrolmen  were 
still  on  guard — the  two  brought  for 
the  arrest  of  Jimmy !  But  the  big  detec- 
tive chief  was  already  calling  for  them — 
which  also  gave  the  Doctor  a  chance  to 
make  some  partial  explanation-  And, 
then,  when  Jimmy  had  been  sent  up  to 
his  bed,  they  told  D.  Hope. 

"And  you're  not  going  to  make  an  ar- 
rest?"   Her  indignation  and  her  complete 


inability  to  understand  surged  up  like 
Willings'. 

But  her  protests  were  of  no  more  avail 
than  his.  And,  "Well,"  she  said,  giving 
up  at  last,  "at  any  rate  we  know  we've 
gone  another  step.  First  it  was  Jimmy, 
then  it  was  Maddalina,  and  now  it's  those 
elevator  beasts!" 

"It's  only  a  matter,"  added  Willings,  "of 
knowing  where  the  step  will  lead  us  to." 

"It  will  probably  lead  nowhere,"  said 
the  Doctor.  "And  I  doubt  very  much  if 
it  is  the  next  step-" 

It  was  not?  When  the  first  hint  to  that 
young  Jamaican  that  he  was  suspected 
had  brought  that  murderous  response! 

"Then  if  it  isn't,  in  the  Lord's  name," 
demanded  Willings,  "what  will  the  next 
step  be?" 

"I  don't  know  yet  myself.  But  we'll 
know  it  when  we  make  it,"  was  all  that 
Laneham  answered.  A  speech  that  he 
himself  was  later  to  remember. 

It  was  the  Doctor,  too,  who  proposed  the 
thing  that  was  to  bring  the  night's  record 
to  the  full.  Though  it  was  now  after  mid- 
night, sleep  was  still  out  of  the  question. 
And,  "Supposing  I  call  up  Collett  and  a 
car,"  he  suggested,  "and  we  go  out,  as 
we've  done  before,  for  a  little  freshening 
night  air?" 

THEY  went  gladly,  and  they  took  the 
limousine.  Though  not  an  open  car, 
with  its  windows  down  it  was  almost  the 
same  thing.  And  it  gave  them  full  free- 
dom to  talk  without  their  chauffeur's  over- 
hearing them-  In  a  few  minutes  they 
were  speeding  to  the  Park. 

They  talked  very  little.  It  was  enough 
just  to  sit  quietly  and  try  to  forget  things. 
The  wind  was  again  snow-laden.  And 
as  it  washed  their  temples  gust  on  gust, 
it  seemed  gradually  to  carry  away  all  the 
obsessions   of   the   day   upon    its    cooling 
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after  an  exciting  automobile  chase.  Jimmn  fells  his  story  to 
the  effect  tlwt  he  had  found  the  hod;/  of  Mrs.  Fisher  near  the 
sxiyimmino  pool.  There  was  no  one  in  the  apartment  but^ 
before  he  could  summon  help,  the  hodij  iras  secretlt)  moved  to 
the  couch.  This  vas  before  the  anHval  of  Laneham  and 
Bishop.  It  has.  been  given  out  in  the  papers  that  Mrs 
Fisher's  valuable  pearls  arc  still  in  a  secret  safe  in  the  apart- 
m^ents,  and  the  following  night  someone  enters  the  apart- 
ments in  an  effort  to  locate  the  safe,  eluding  the  guards 
placed  all  orCr  the  building.  Maddalina,  Mrs.  Fishers  maid, 
is  located  in  the  Italian  quarter  and  an  effort  made  to  get  her 
to  Dr.  Laneham's  home  by  sending  a  -medical  health  officer 
after  her.  Maddalina  is  secured  and  confesses  to  having 
stolen  money  from  Mrs.  Fisher.  She  tells  of  a  paper  that 
she  and  Jimmy  had  signed  for  the  dead  woman  ;  which  Jimmy 
then  states  teas  a  will.  McOloyne  comes  to  Laneham's  home 
determined  to  arrest  both  Maddalina  and  Jimmy.  He  declares 
that  a  story  of  the  visit  paid  to  the  Fisher  apartments  by 
parties  after  the  pearls  is  merely  a  "plant"  to  discredit  him; 
but,  when  they  go  to  the  apartments  that  night,  they  hear 
strange  voices  and  knocking  unthin.  As  they  are  leaving  the 
building  a  strange  assailant  makes  an  effort  to  hurl  Dr. 
Laneham  down  the  elevator  shaft. 


From  the  little  study  a  door  gave  access  to 
the  rear  landing  and  she  stepped  out  to  it. 


streams.  They  went  north  around  the  re- 
servoir, skirted  the  lake  and  the  ponds 
and  the  new  plantations,  and  came  back 
down  the  east  drive  to  the  Plaza  gate.  They 
would  sleep  now.  The  Doctor's  prescription 
had  been  good.  And,  turning  west  along 
Fifty-ninth  street,  they  started  home- 
ward- 

They  had  reached  the  Circle  when  they 
found  themselves  stalled  in  a  crush  of 
theatre  supper  traffic.  There  was  the 
usual  starting-and-stopping  tangle  of 
other  limousines  and  taxis  and  landaulets. 
D.  Hope  was  looking  out  of  one  window, 
and  Willings  out  of  the  other.  But  Wil- 
lings  at  least  was  hardly  conscious  of 
looking  at  anything  in  particular,  until 
suddenly  his  eyes  were  halted.  They  had 
fallen  upon  the  face  of  a  young  man  in  the 
last  landaulet  to  draw  alongside  him.  His 
first  thought  was  that  he  had  seen  that 
young  man  somewhere  before,  his  next 
that  in  any  case  he  would  remember  his 
face  now  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

It  was  a  fine  face,  a  good  face,  a  face 
pale  and  aquiline  and  slenderly  intellect- 
ual- But  in  every  feature  there  was  a 
haggardness,  and  in  the  eyes  a  seared 
hollowness  which  sent  Willings'  hand  to 
the  Doctor's  knees — to  draw  his  attention 
to  him,  too. 

Just  at  that  moment,  however,  the  lan- 
daulet drew  ahead  again. 

"What  was  it?"  Laneham  asked. 

"Oh,  nothing.  Only  a  poor  devil  that 
I  guess  has  had  his  -smash,  all  right." 

"In  the  grey  car?" 

"Yes,  I  was  thinking  he'd  make  a  case 
for  you." 

And  then,  next  moment,  their  own  car 
came  abreast  again. 

"Why,"  the  Doctor  whispered,  "it's 
Glasbury" 

"Glasbury?" 

"The   playwright,    one   of   the   tenants 


who  moved  out  of  the  Casa  Reale.  Don't 
you  remember  my  'law  of  dispersal'? 
Lord,  he  has  had  his  smash,  no  doubt  of 
that!" 

\/rEANWHILE  D.  Hope  was  still  gaz- 
^^^  ing  quietly  from  the  other  window. 
And  both  had  resolved  tacitly  not  to 
trouble  her,  when  something  in  their  very 
silence  stirred  her  attention.  And  she, 
too,  turned  aud  looked. 

Next  moment  Willings  and  the  Doctor 
were  looking,  startledly,  at  each  other. 

They  had  seen,  first,  that  Glasbury  was 
known  to  her.  She  recognized  him-  And, 
as  she  did,  her  face  seemed  to  fill  and  grey 
with  premonition.  The  landaulet  moved 
on  again. 

And  then  —  "Who  —  toho  is  it?"  she 
asked,  her  voice  barely  audible. 

"Who  is  it?"  repeated  Laneham. 
"Why,  but  D.  Hope — you  knew  him!" 

"I — I  don't  know  his  name."  That  grey 
fear  upon  her  face  every  moment  grew- 
"And — and  he  didn't  look  like  that  before." 

Again  the  two  men  could  only  stare  at 
each  other  bewilderedly. 

"What — what  is  his  name?"  asked  D. 
Hope.  There  was  a  dry,  nervous  catch  in 
her  voice. 

"It's  Glasbury,  the  playwright,"  Lane- 
ham answered.  "And  until  two  days  ago 
he  was  living  at  the  Casa  Reale,  the  Casa 
Grande  annex.    You  didn't  know  that?" 

"No."  Her  lips  had  fallen  apart,  and 
she  appeared  to  be  unable  to  bring  them 
together  again.  "But  I  know  it  can't 
matter — can't  have  any  connection  with 
anything,  no  matter  where  he  lived." 

Once  more  both  men  sat  wordless. 

"D.  Hope,"  said  the  Doctor  at  last. 
"Tell  us — we  don't  understand.  You  mean 
that  there's  no  connection  whatever  be- 
tween your  knowing  him — and — and  poor 
Mrs.  Fisher?" 


"Oh,  I  didn't  say  that.  I  meant  no  con- 
nection with  her  death.  There  couldn't 
have  been !  Why,  it  —  it'd  be  perfectly 
frantic!" 

Laneham  leaned  forward  to  the  chauf- 
feur's speaking  tube- 

"Collett,"  he  said,  "will  you  keep  that 
grey  landaulet  in  sight?" 

And  the  rest  can  be  told  very  rapidly. 

'TnHE  grey  landaulet  had  turned  west 
-I-  again.  And  not  one  of  the  three  but 
knew  instinctively  that  Glasbury  was  on 
his  way  back  to  the  Casa  Reale  now — or  it 
might  be  the  Casa  Grande  itself. 

Two  minutes  more,  indeed,  and  he  was 
dropping  out  at  the  Casa  Reale  entrance. 

"I  thought — they  told  me "  said  the 

Doctor,  "that  he  had  moved." 

In  the  same  moment  D.  Hope  was  speak- 
ing out  again. 

"Oh,  and  isn't  his  face  enough?  Could 
a  man  with  a  face  like  that  have  anything, 
even  remotely,  to  do  with  such  a  thing?" 

But  now  he  was  coming  out  again.  And 
once  more  they  could  study  his  face  for 
themselves-  But  this  time,  at  their  first 
glance,  all  three  perforce  drew  their 
breath.  The  man's  lips  were  frozenly 
parted.  His  cheeks  were  drawn.  And 
his  eyes  were  wide  with  newly  encounter- 
ed, or  newly  remembered  horror.  Horror, 
too,  to  abide  with  him  both  in  the  light 
of  day  and  in  the  nightmare  of  dreams! 

"Willings,"  said  the  Doctor  quietly,  "will 
you  take  the  first  taxi,  and  go  home  with 
D.  Hope.  I  must  keep  track  of  Glasbury 
now,  till  I  learn  at  least  where  he  is  going 
to-night.    But  I  hope  I  shan't  be  long." 

And,  a  few  minutes  later,  the  Doctor 
was  following  the  grey  landaulet  alone. 

It  took  him  to  the  St.  Hilaire,  one  of 
the  small  bachelor-apartment  hotels  off 
Longacre   Square.     And,  when   Glasbury 
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had  had  time  to  take  his  elevator,  Lane- 
ham  went  on  to  the  desk. 

He  spoke  to  the  night  clerk. 
"I  want  to  leave  Mr.  Glasbury  a  note." 
"He's  just  come  in.  You  can  telephone." 
"No,  a  note  will  do-"  And  picking  up  a 
card  and  envelope,  he  was  stepping  aside 
to  write  it  when  the  clerk  spoke  again. 

"Oh,  I  say,  maybe  this  is  meant  I'or 
you.  I  remember  him  saying  some  one 
was  to  come  in."  And  he  slid  a  letter 
across  the  glass. 

It  was  addressed  to  a  Courtney  Jones, 
"to  be  called  for."  But  the  name  was  of 
no  account.  It  "mattered  neither  then 
nor  later.  It  was  the  writing  which,  from 
the  first  instant,  held  the  Doctor's  eyes. 
If  six  words  could  offer  any  proof,  he  had 
that  night,  when  little  expecting  to  him- 
self, taken  his  third  step-  For  the  writing 
on  that  envelope  was,  line  for  line,  the 
writing  of  the  "murder  note." 


.       CHAPTER  XVI. 

GLASBURY,  THE  LITTLE  BROWN   STUDY,  AND 
AN  INTERLUDE. 

MEANWHILE  D.  Hope  and  Owly  Wil- 
lings  were  on  their  way  back  to  390. 

A  big  fire  still  blazed  in  the  library,  and 
a  smaller  one  in  the  little  study  at  the  end 
of  the  passage  behind  it.  Without  really 
knowing  what  they  did,  for  their  thoughts 
were  on  nothing  around  them,  they  went 
on  into  the  brown  little  room,  and  threw 
their  out-of-door  things  upon  the  lounge. 

D.  Hope  let  herself  tremulously  down  in 
the  Doctor's  leather  inglenook- 

"Now,  if  you  don't  want  to,"  said  Wil- 
lings,  "don't  tell  me  another  word." 

"Oh,  I  might  have  told  you  this,  at  the 
beginning:  it  is  that  Zancray  thing  again 
—  the  thing  I  was  holding  back  —  back 
there  at  the  very  first.' 

"I  thought  it  was." 

"And  I'm  only  holding  it  back  because 
it  was  a  prcmiise  to  Mrs.  Fisher." 

"A  promise?" 

But,  for  the  moment,  she  broke  oflT  at 
that,  and  began  to  talk  again  about  Glas- 
bury. 

"You  do  feel  that  he  couldn't  have  done 
it,  don't  you?"     It  was  a  plea. 

"Yes,  yes,  indeed,  I  do." 

"Of  course  he  had  that  look  when  he 
came  out,  there  at  the  Casa  Reale-  But 
how  can  you  say  that  that  proves  any- 
thing?" 

"No  one  would  say  it." 

"When  it's  days  after  her  death,  too! 
And  even — even  suppose  him  capable  of 
killing  a  pterson — I  mean  in  the  sense  that 
the  Doctor  says  we  all  are,  under  passion 
or  anger  enough — could  you  possibly  think 
of  him  as  stealing  from  a  money  envelope, 
and  trying  to  rifle  a  jewel  safe,  and — and 
intriguing  with  some  low  fury  of  an  Ital- 
ian lady's  maid?" 

"Of  course  you  couldn't.  I  don't  know 
any  more  about  him,  personally,  than  you 
do.  Before  to-night  I've  seen  him  only 
once.  And  I've  never  spoken  to  him  at  all. 
But  we — we  all  know  about  him  as  a  dram- 
atist. He's  about  the  wholesomest  and 
finest  and  cleanest  in  the  whole  new 
school.  And  I've  heard  people  say  how 
fine  he  is  as  a  man  as  well." 

"Yes,   and    I   have,   too,   often-     Oh,   I 


don't  mean   Mrs.   Fisher- 


-!"     For  she 


had  seen  the  look  of  puzzlement  which,  in 
spite  of  him,  had  again  begun  to  come  into 
Willings'  face.  "You're  not  going  to 
think  that?  Not  when  you  knew  her 
almost  as  well  as  I  did?" 

He  caught  her  hand.  "Hardly,  hardly. 
I'm  not  altogether  a  rotter.     And  if  you 

say  another  word " 

"But  I  will,  I  will!"  she  continued 
quiveringly.  "If  it's  only  for  her  sake — 
and  the  poor  dear  woman  hardly  cold  in 
her  grave!  There  are  some  people  you 
knotv  are  good.  Most  of  us  you  can't  tell 
about.  Maybe  we're  good  and  maybe 
we're  not.  I  know  Mrs.  Fisher  was  ro- 
mantic. I  know  she'd  do  perfectly  crazy 
things — never  caring  how  they'd  look  to 
other  people.  But  that  she  was  ever  any- 
thing but — but " 

"I  know." 

"And  if  there  was  any  way  I  could 
make  you  understand  without  telling  you 

"  she  was  half  hysterical.     "It  was 

a  promise,  the  last  word,  too,  that  she 
said  to  me  on  earth-  That's  why  I  feel 
that,  unless  it  is  simply  to  keep  some  one 
innocent  from  being  convicted " 

"I  know.    And  please "    He  caught 

her  other  hand. 

"And  yet  do  you  know,  it  was  just  a 
sort  of  joke,  when  she  said  it,  just  a  sort 
of  joke.  That's  why  I  know  it  couldn't 
possibly  matter!" 

"And  it  can't." 

"If  you  could  have  seen  her  eyes,  and 

heard   her   voice,   as   she   asked   me ! 

And  yet  I  know  what  the  Doctor  will 
think!  I  know  what  he  must  be  thinking 
already — that  for  some  reason  I'm  simply 
trying  to  cover  Mr.  Glasbury." 

"D.  Hope!" 

"But  you'll  never  think  that,  will  you? 
Never  for  even  the  merest,  merest  little 
minute?  Oh.  tell  me  now,  just  what  you 
think  of  me?" 

■LJ  E  did  not  misunderstand  her.  And, 
^  -'■  up  to  then,  in  all  the  months  they 
had  known  each  other  there  had  been  no 
word  of  love  between  them-  He  knew 
that  she  wanted  him  to  tell  her  how  thor- 
oughly he  believed  in  her,  and  that  he 
would  keep  on  believing  even  if  the  Doc- 
tor did  not.  It  was  the  language  of 
friendship  she  wanted,  or  believed  she 
wanted.  But  with  his  first  word,  he  knew, 
and  she  knew,  how  much  more  t'^an 
friendship  was  speaking  from  him — like 
something  long  pent  up. 

"You  know  what  I  think  of  you !" 

He  dropped  down  beside  her.  "It's  the 
thing  I've  thought  from  almost  the  day  I 
met  you.  And  I'll  think  it — I'll  feel  it 
till  I  die!" 

It  was  as  sudden  as  that.  And,  from 
the  first  moment,  all  memory  of  Glasbury, 
of  Mrs-  Fisher,  of  the  Doctor,  went  out 
of  both  of  them. 

"Why — why,   Mr.    Willings !"     He 

thought  at  first  that  she  was  trying  to 
draw  her  hands  away.  But  she  was  only 
folding  one  of  his  into  hers:  "Oh,  what 
do  you  mean?" 

"Oh,  nothing  that — that "  and  she 

could  feel  the  tremor  run  through  him — 
"that  I  have  any  right  in  the  world  to 
say." 


A  ND  then,  for  a  time,  it  was  Miss  D. 
-^^    Hope  who  could  not  speak. 

"But — but  you  have  a  right,"  she  whis- 
pered at  last — "any  man  has — to  say — say 
anything." 

"I  haven't.  I  haven't.  But  I'm  going 
to  say  it."  Her  hand  tightened  swiftly 
over  his  anew.    "And  then  afterwards  if 

you  want  to  consider  it  unsaid "     He 

had  to  begin  again. 

"Oh,  say  it,"  she  murmured,  "say  it." 

"Then  I  will,  and  it's  this,  that  even 
from  the  first  time  I  saw  you — before  I'd 
even  spoken  to  you — I  thought  you  were 
the  finest  girl  I'd  ever  seen.  I — I  kept 
away  from  you — for  reasons.  And  I 
oughtn't  to  be — be  saying  things  now.  But 
I — I  cared  for  you  all  the  time — and  al- 
ways more — and  now — Oh,  I  love  you, 
that's  all,  and  I  always  will — and  if  you'll 
only  give  me  a  little  time — I  feel  every 
minute  how  crazy  and  absurd  it  is  of  me 
to  be  speaking  now-  You  know  what  my 
income  is — or  was — at  The  House — about 
six  hundred  a  year — and  residence!  And 
now  I  don't  know  that  I  can  go  on  taking 
that.  In  a  sense  I  haven't  any  future  at 
all " 

"You  have.  You  have.  Every  ore 
knows  you  have." 

"Not  but  what  I'd  make  one  soon 
enough,   some  way,  if  only — if  only  you 


"I  love  you,"  she  said,  and  now  she  had 
both  his  hands  in  hers.  "I  always  have — 
and  I  always  will." 

"Oh,  you  can't — you  couldn't!" 

"I  can't!"  She  laughed  at  him.  "Little 
you  know!" 

"And  I've  no  right  whatever  to  say  it 
now-  Look  here,  when  I  have  made  my 
future " 

"Maybe,"  she  said,  "you  have  made  it. 
Anyway,  you've  made  mine." 

"Oh,  D.  Hope — Daphne!  Love!"  And 
his  arms  were  around  her. 

BUT  even  then  she  caught  his  fingers 
again,    and    imprisoned   and    enlaced 
them  within  hers. 

"Oh,  you've  said  it  now.  And  you  can 
never  get  away  from  it" 

"But  I  must.  And  listen — when  I  have 
made  mv  future — really — won't  you  let 
me  just  come  to  you  and  say  it  then?  It 
— it  isn't  iust  the  question  of  money,  you 
know " 

"I  told  you  long  ago  that  you  have  more 
than  I  have."    And  she  laughed  again. 

"Well,  say  you  have.  But  there's  — 
there's  the  very  position  I'm  in  now — I 
mean  if  McGloyne  had  had  his  way  I  sup- 
pose at  the  present  moment  I'd  be  in  the 
Tombs." 

"Yes,  and  I.  I'd  be  with  you!  Even 
there- " 

She  stopped.  Some  one  was  opening 
the  street  door  below. 

It  was  the  Doctor- 

"Oh,  I  can't  see  him  again,  now."  she 
said,  "not  to-night." 

F»-oTn  the  little  study  a  door  gave  access 
to  the  rear  landing,  and,  still  holding  Wil- 
lings' hand  in  hers,  she  slipped  out  to  it. 

"Tell  him  about  it  for  me — I  mean  about 
the  promise — and  that  it  was  just  that 
Zancray  thing  again.  I'll — I'll  talk  to 
him,  myself,  in  the  morning." 

Continued  on  page  69. 


A  recent  photo- 
graph of  Dr.  Scar- 
lett-Synge,  one  of 
the  most  remark- 
ab  le  Canadian 
women. 


She  is  generous, 
quick-witted  and 
far-seeing  with  a 
character  remark- 
able for  its  lov- 
able, positive  qua- 
lities. 


One  of  the  Great  Women  of  the  West 


OF  late, 
consider- 
able in- 
terest has  cen- 
tred around  the  first  Wo- 
man's Volunteer  Reserve 
■Corps  that  has  been 
formed  in  the  Dominion. 
When  war  was  declared,  Dr.  the  Hon- 
orable Ella  Scarlett-Synge,  of  Vancou- 
ver, who  is  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Sanitary  Institute,  undertook  to  train 
thirty  women  in  the  prescribed  course 
of  that  organization.  After  four  months, 
these  members  who  had  completed  the 
work,  offered  themselves  as  the  nuc- 
leus of  a  Woman's  Volunteer  Corps,  the 
object  of  which  would  be  to  provide  a 
disciplined  body  of  women  of  the  ages 
from  twenty  to  forty  who,  in  case  of  an 
invasion,  would  be  able  to  release  men 
for  the  more  onerous  duties  of  the  firing- 
line.  These  women  would  be  prepared  to 
guard  and  defend  the  coast  line,  bridges 
and  railways,  and  would  be  trained  to 
cope  intelligently  with  all  kinds  of  emer- 
gencies, having  regard  especially  to  those 
liable  to  occur  in  the  time  of  war. 

The  movement  became  popular  almost 
at  once  and  several  hundred  women,  after 
passing  the  reauired  medical  inspection, 
were  enrolled  for  service.  Classes  were 
•forined  in  military,  physical  and  ambu- 
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lance  drill;  despatch-bearing,  club-awing- 
ing,  motor-car  driving  and  repairing,  rid- 
ing, interpreting,  stenography,  camp- 
cookery,  oven  construction,  signalling  and 
telegraphy.  A  course  of  lectures  is  given 
to  the  volunteers  in  first-aid,  in  sanitation 
and  in  hygiene.  Mr.  Ronald  Adair,  the 
champion  wrestler  of  Australia,  was  en- 
gaged to  give  instruction  in  ju-jitsu,  and 
Professor  Fujita  in  fencing. 

On  the  formation  of  this  corps,  It  was 
urged  by  certain  timid  persons,  that  if 
women  were  taught  the  use  of  the  rifle, 
this  might  encourage  them  in  individual 
sniping  at  the  enemy  and  that  some  das- 
tardly reprisals  might  occur,  as  followed 
such  alleged  acts  in  Belgium.  Dr.  Synge 
contends  that  this  argument  is  erroneous 
and  that  the  effect  of  training  will,  in 
reality,  act  rather  as  a  deterrent  than  an 
incentive.  In  the  first  place,  she  pointed 
out,  women  would  not  be  armed  except  in 
the  event  of  the  government  accepting 
their  services,  and  the  second  place,  that 
the  sense  of  discipline  inculcated  would 


sons, 
if   the 


They 
corps 


militate 
against  any  in- 
dividual and 
u  n  a  u  t  h  orized 
action,  such  as  is  liable  to 
occur  in  moments  of 
danger  and  excitement 
among  unorganized  per- 
further  urged  that  even 
were  never  used  for  the 
primary  object  of  its  formation,  the 
co-operation  among  the  women,  and  the 
training  they  received,  would  be  of  un- 
deniable good,  both  to  themselves  and 
the  community  at  large.  If  the  Bel- 
gian women  had  known  the  art  of  ju- 
jitsu  and  had  been  trained  in  the  use 
of  firearms,  they  would  not  so  frequently 
have  been  the  victims  of  the  savagery  to 
which  they  were  subjected  by  their  con- 
querors. 

A  similar  Volunteer  Reserve  Corps  was 
organized  in  London,  England,  at  the  out- 
break of  the  war,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Lord  Mayor  at  the  Mansion  House. 
The  Colonel-in-Chief  of  this  organization 
is  the  Viscountess  Castlereagh;  the  Hon- 
orary Colonel,  the  Honorable  Evelina 
Haverfield.  who  is  a  sister  of  Doctor 
Synge,  while  Lady  Wolseley  has  given  her 
gracious  patronage. 

The  Honorable  Ella  Scarlett-Synge 
comes  of  fighting  stock;  one  of  her  an- 
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cestors  being  the  General  Scarlett  mention- 
ed by  Tennyson  in  "The  Charge  of  the 
Heavy  Brigade,"  at  Balaklava.  The  Scar- 
letts  have  served  their  country  in  every 
notable  battle  in  the  last  century,  and  sev- 
eral of  the  members  of  the  family  have 
already  given  up  their  lives  in  the  present 
war  with  Germany. 

Dr.  Synge's  father,  Lord  Abinger, 
who  was  a  Colonel  in  the  Scots  Fusi- 
lier Guards,  as  a  young  man,  spent  some 
time  in  Canada  where  he  met  and  married 
Helen  Magruder,  a  Virginia  girl,  the 
daughter  of  General  Magruder,  of  the 
Confederate  Army,  and  a  niece  of  Com- 
modore Magruder.  This  was  at  the  time 
of  the  Southern  War  when  General  Ma- 
gruder had  sent  his  family  to  Canada  for 
safety.  Helen,  the  Dowager  Lady  Abin- 
ger, who  was  a  highly  cultured  and 
rarely  beautiful  woman,  died  in  February 
last  at  her  London  residence. 

In  1901,  at  the  time  of  the  Boer  War, 
the  subject  of  our  sketch  was  sent  by  the 
Colonial  Office  to  South  Africa  as  Civil 
Surgeon  to  the  Refugee  Camps.  After- 
wards, she  served  with  especial  distinc- 
tion on  the  Concentration  Camp  Commis- 
sion appointed  by  the  British  Government. 
On  her  return  to  England,  Dr.  Synge  stud- 
ied for  a  year  at  the  Dublin  College  of 
Physicians  for  the  Diploma  of  Public 
Health,  which  she  took  with  honors.  In- 
deed, one  of  the  most  marked  features  of 
Dr.  Synge's  career  is 
her  passion  for  pass- 
ing examinations.  She 
has  taken  post-gradu- 
ate courses  in  several 
of  the  British  and 
European  Universities 
while,  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  she  has 
taken  courses  in  Cali- 
fornia and  at  the  Poly- 
clinic in  Chicago.  At 
the  time  of  the  cele- 
brated Hazzard  mur- 
der trial  at  Seattle,  she 
was  summoned  to 
Court  as  a  medical 
authority,  winning  for 
herself  the  highest 
encomiums  of  the  press 
and  the  profession. 

In  Canada,  she  has 
taken     the     examina- 
tions of  the  Provincial 
Boards  of  Alberta  an  J 
British  Columbia.     At 
present,  she  is  practis- 
ing her  profe.^sion  with 
marked  succes'  in  t  e  City  of  Varco  ver. 
When  we  consider  Dr.  Synge's  arduous 
and  varied  labors  and  the  active  useful  life 
she  has  chosen  in  preference  to  the  lei- 
surely one  so  generally  affected  by  other 
women  of  wealth  and  rank,  we  must  as- 
suredly acknowledge  that  she  happily  de- 
monstrates in  her  own  person,  the  motto 
of  the  Abinger  arms :  Suis  stat  viribua — 
"He  stands  by  his  own  strength." 

T  T  was  this  family  motto  I  thought  of 
-*■  one  evening  last  year  when,  on  a 
crowded  thoroughfare  in  Vancouver,  I 
saw  Dr.  Synge  drag  a  young  girl  from 
between  a  motor  car  and  a  trolley.  When, 
of  a  sudden,  the  girl  realized  her  predica- 


ment, she  became  terror  stricken  and 
stood  as  though  rooted  to  the  spot.  It 
seemed  but  the  fraction  of  a  second  till 
her  rescuer  had  her  safe  on  the  pavement 
and  was  herself  striding  down  the  street 
as  though  to  catch  a  train.  "Don't  you 
think  you  had  better  wait  for  me?"  I 
panted  out.  "I'm  not  to  blame  for  catch- 
ing you  in  the  act." 

It  seemed  a  foolish  remark  to  make,  but, 
having  known  Dr.  Synge  for  years,  and 
having  had  the  honorable  satisfaction  of 
her  friendship,  I  had  no  need  to  be  told 
that  she  was  hurrying  away  from  the  re- 
cognition of  her  own  splendid  action. 

"Fool!  that's  what  I  am,"  she  replied 
with  some  heat,  "Fool!    Fool!" 

"Yes!"  said  I,  "the  military  experts  de- 
clare that  when  a  man  earns  a  Victoria 
Cross,  his  foolhardiness  has  also  earned 
him  a  flogging.  It  appears  his  life  is  con- 
sidered to  be  the  property  of  the  state  and 
that  he  has  no  right  to  jeopardize  it." 

"Stop  it!"  she  replied  with  an  assumed 
indifference  equally  calculated  to  cover 
her  tenderness  of  heart  and  to  deceive  the 
unwary  listener.  "Stop  it!  Any  doctor  who 
goes  around  the  streets  spoiling  her  own 
practice,  the  way  I've  done  deserves  noth- 
ing short  of  a  trial  by  court-martial." 

"XT  7"  HILE  one  of  the  most  skilful  of  sur- 

'  '      geons  and  a  clever   diagnostician. 

Dr.  Sj'nge  believes  that  apart  from  cases 


The  Red  Cross  Unit  of  the  Women's  Vol- 
unteer Reserve  of  Vancouver,  on  parade. 

of  accident,  the  health  of  the  community 
would  be  better  looked  after  if  placed  en- 
tirely in  the  care  of  trained  sanitarians. 
"Our  policy  to-day,"  she  declares,  "is  to 
cure  disease  after  we  have  it.  How  far 
easier  it  would  be  to  prevent  disease  aris- 
ing. If  the  people  could  only  be  taught 
that  ill-health  is  largely  a  condition  of 
heredity,  environment,  and  of  their  own 
physical  sins,  half  the  battle  would  be 
won.  Of  course,  there  will  always  be  de- 
liberate and  persistent  sinners  who  squan- 
der their  strength  regardless  of  con- 
siderations and  for  such  opium,  digitalis, 
and  aconite  must  be  prescribed  but,  by 
degrees,  even  these  may  come  to  learn 
something  of  health  as  an  exact  science. 


We  must  hope  so  anyway,  in  that  the 
world  progresses." 

As  a  persistent  exponent  of  this  doc- 
trine, Dr.  Synge  has  encountered  not  a 
little  opposition  from  some  physicians  of 
the  sterner  sex.  As  a  general  thing,  she 
has  been  content  to  pursue  the  even  tenor 
of  her  way  without  retort,  but  on  one  oc- 
casion she  was  heard  to  remark:  "Men  al- 
ways claim  precedence  till  science  shows 
\  the  folly  of  it.  Virgil  says  in  writing  of 
the  bees,  'When  the  Kings  lead  forth  the 
first  swarms,'  whereas  the  bees  have  only 
queens." 

With  her  own  patients,  this  laughter- 
loving  lady  generally  practises  what  she 
preaches.  "Sick  are  you?"  she  will  say 
to  a  patient  who  has  the  honorable  satis- 
faction of  her  friendship,  above  mention- 
ed. .  "Can't  you  employ  yourself  better 
than  that?  To-morrow  morning  we  will 
ride  down  the  Fort  Trail.  In  the  mean- 
while, I  order  a  sinapism  and  a  day  in 
bed." 

Now  a  sinapism — the  uninstructed  must 
be  told — while  a  most  formidable  instru- 
ment, is,  in  the  last  analysis,  nothing  more 
or  less  than  the  old-fashioned  brand  of 
the  thick  mustard  poultice.  The  patient 
was  always  able  to  ride  the  next  day,  and 
always  had  to,  no  matter  what  the  weath- 
er, fci-  a  wry-mouthed  morning  or  an  ill- 
boding  sky  had  no  terrors  for  this  finely- 
compelling  doctor.  "There  is  no  such  a 
thing  as  'good'  weath- 
er or  'bad'  weather. 
Only  delicate  people 
recognize  such  distinc- 
tions," she  would  say. 
And  so  it  was  our 
wont  to  negotiate  the 
long  trails  of  the  north 
where  it  seems  that  in- 
finite energies  are  at 
the  disposal  of  the 
rider  for  the  taking  of 
them.  Happy  is  the 
ailing  woman  who  has 
been  fortunate  to  have 
such  a  country  and 
such  a  physician. 

1^  OR   several   years, 
^      Dr.  Synge  lived  in 
Edmonton    where,    on 
Saturday        evenings,, 
she  held  what  was  pro- 
bably  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  an  old-world 
salon  ever  held  in  Al- 
berta's capital.     It  is 
true    that    her    rooms 
were   sometimes   inconveniently  crowded 
and    that    teacups    were    at    a    premium 
but     one     might     depend     on     the    com- 
pany being  congenial.    But,  alas  and  alasf 
Agnes  Deans  Cameron  is  dead,  and  Kathe- 
rine  Hughes  and  other  of  the  writer-folk, 
because  of  their  unsure  ways,  have  loit- 
ered off  to  other  lands. 

In  person.  Dr.  the  Honorable  Ella  Scar- 
lett-Synge  is  generous,  quick-witted  and 
far-seeing  with  a  character  remarkable 
for  itslovable,  positive  qualities.  Shehas  an 
entire  freedom  from  affectation  or  "side."' 
They  are  these  qualities  which,  more  than 
any  others,  have  made  for  her  success 
as  a  practitioner  and  her  marked  value  as 
a  public  spirited  citizen. 


Dandy  Rykert:  b 


A  ROMANCE  WITH  A 
USINESS    SETTING 


ARCHITECTURE  was  at  low  tide, 
Commissions  were  lamentably 
■^  scarce.  The  money  squeeze  of  war 
had  embarrassed  many  business  men  and 
house  building  was  postponed.  Yet  Ryk- 
ert got  a  job.  He  had  a  way  with  him. 
He  walked  into  our  office,  removed  his  hat 
nonchalantly  and  said  with  some  indiffer- 
ence: "I  am  the  best  architectural  drafts- 
man in  this  country.  I  planned  and  super- 
vised St.  Peter's  Church,  Montreal,  under 
McGregor  and  Barton.  You  can  have  me 
for  $100  a  month." 

Mr.  Leonard  had  seen  St.  Peter's.  More 
still,  he  looked  into  a  pair  of  compelling, 
self-assured  brown  eyes.  "Why  did  you 
leave  McGregor?"  he  asked. 

The  applicant  was  ready.  "I  did  not 
ask  why  you  fired  your  last  draftsman." 

The  Chief  grunted.  "That  would  be  a 
long  story,"  he  replied. 

"Mine  is  a  short  one,"  said  Rykert, 
putting  on  his  hat,  "but  I  have  no  time  to 
tell  it."    He  turned  toward  the  door. 

"Don't  go,"  said  the  Chief,  smiling. 
"Come  around  to-morrow  and  show  me 
what  you  can  do.  If  you  are  competent 
— well,  I  shall  ask  no  questions." 

SO  came  David  Rykert.  Next  morning 
he  was  established.  By  noon  he  was 
an  institution.  The  progress  seemed  a  bit 
rapid  to  me,  Redfern  Holloway,  bald, 
steady  and  mediocre.  By  slow  degrees, 
by  more  and  more,  I  had  won  the  place 
of  general  office  man  at  Leonard  and  Leon- 
ard's. The  vagaries  of  artists  always 
seemed  to  me  inexplicable,  if  not  un- 
canny. Rykert  differed  from  some  drafts- 
men I  had  known.  He  had  ivory-handled 
instruments,  but  he  called  them  tools.  He 
never  mentioned  his  art,  nor  his  profes- 
sion. It  was  his  job.  Yet  he  could  draw 
a  circle  freehand  which  would  shame  most 
designers.  His  lines  were  not  only 
straight,  but  even.  Without  the  "T" 
square  he  could  erect  a  right  angle  which 
"proved."  His  sketching  was  like  the 
finished  drawing  of  other  men  and  he  bor- 
rowed a  quarter  from  me  for  cigarettes. 
He  had  the  spirit  of  art,  without  the  name 
thereof. 

Smoking  in  the  office  was  prohibited. 
Mr.  Leonard  would  have  protested,  but 
he  saw  Rykert's  drawing  and  was  discreet. 
No  one  else  dared  to  smoke.  The  new 
man's  very  calmness  was  fascinating  as 
he  sat  by  the  window  and  threw  the  butts 
into  the  street.  Two  lean  fingers  were 
saffron  stained.  His  face  was  dark,  alert 
and  almost  handsome.  His  hair  was  short, 
his  brow  broad,  his  nostrils  wide,  his  chin 
square,  but  his  lips  were  full  and  sensu- 
ous. His  eyes  were  brown  gimlets,  de- 
signed originally  for  a  professor  of  hypno- 
tism, but  by  some  mischance  of  nature 
bestowed  upon  an  architect,  surveyor  and 
civil  engineer  with  a  taste  for  change. 

"Really,  I  don't  know  what  there  is  for 
you  to  do,"  said  the  Chief,  a  little  em- 
barrassed. 

"Something  will  turn  up,"  said  Ryk- 
ert.   "It  is  my  luck." 


By  J.   E.   MIDDLETON 


THAT  very  afternoon  Mrs.  Ted  Mark- 
ham  called.  For  an  hour  she  was  in 
the  private  office.  Kitty  King,  the  steno- 
grapher, said  she  brought  a  big  commis- 
sion. Pressed  for  details,  Kitty  was 
vague.  "She  has  a  blue  velvet  suit,  with 
white  fur  trimming,"  said  Kitty,  "and 
the  sweetest  hat!  I  think  it  is  a  sin." 
Rykert  looked  up  inquiringly.  Then  it 
was  explained  that  Mrs.  Markham's 
widowhood  was  comparatively  recent. 
Scarcely  two  years  had  passed  since  Ted's 
motor  had  skidded.  "I  don't  think  she 
ever  loved  him,"  said  Kitty. 

Rykert  lit  another  cigarette.  "Weal- 
thy?" he  asked.  We  nodded.  "How 
much?"  I  said  that  the  succession  dues 
on  the  estate  were  $90,000.  "She  must 
have  loved  him,"  was  the  cynical  judg- 
ment. "A  girl  would  love  any  one  with 
half  a  million." 

"It's  not  true,"  said  Kitty  stoutly.  She 
was  a  romantic  little  thing,  and  "kept 
company"  with  a  High  School  teacher; 
which,  perhaps,  is  the  final  test  of  disin- 
terested affection. 

"She  has  a  fine  car,"  said  Rykert,  star- 
ing out  of  the  window  carelessly.  "Won- 
der what  she  wants." 

It  wap  a  Muskoka  home.  She  owned 
an  island  and  desired  something  special — 
in  cobblestone.  So  said  the  Chief  as  he 
turned  over  the  instructions  to  Rykert 
and  suggested  a  rough  plan  and  a  sketch. 

"She  wants  eighteen  closets  for  sure," 
said  Mr.  Leonard,  "and  as  many  'cubby 
holes'  as  you  can  work  in." 

Rykert  sniffed.  "Cobblestones?"  he 
said  disdainfully.  "An  island  of  pink 
Laurentian  granite  under  her  nose,  and 
she  wants  cobblestones!" 

"I  suppose  it  can  be  done,"  said  Mr. 
Leonard. 

"All  right.  You  do  it,"  returned  Ryk- 
ert.   It  seemed  bold. 

"Some  artistic  things  have  been  done 
with  cobblestones."  ventured  the  Chief, 
with  surprising  mildness. 

"Huh,"  was  the  re'oinder.  "Common 
sense  is  a  better  guide.  If  a  woman  h^s 
diamond  ear  drops,  you  don't  buy  her 
coral  ones." 

"You  will  do  the  sketch,  Mr.  Rykert?" 
inauired  the  Chief. 

"I'll  try  her  with  granite  and  lime- 
stone," was  the  reply. 

"Very  well,  but  I  warn  you,  Mrs.  Ted 
is  a  determined  woman."  Mr.  Leonard 
sighed  and  withdrew  to  his  room. 

THE  office  boy,  also  a  first  year  ap- 
prentice, ventured  the  sotto  voce 
comment  that  this  new  guy  had  his  nerve 
with  him.  The  fact  was  undoubted.  The 
reason  for  the  Chief's  mildness  was  not 
made  clear  to  me  until  I  met  Briggs  one 
day  at  lunch.  He  was  with  the  Stopford 
firm,  our  chief  rival.  "I  hear  that  Dandy 
Rykert  is  in  your  office,"  he  began. 

Then  came  a  flood  of  narration  concern- 


ing Rykert's  career.  He  had  the  reputa- 
tion^ of  going  straight  for  months  at  a 
time  and  then  blowing  up.  His  tempera- 
ment when  on  a  "tear"  was  unique.  He 
was  credited  with  swimming  St.  Mary's 
current  at  Montreal,  destroying  a  piano 
because  the  upper  B  flat  jingled,  and 
preaching  on  a  street  corner.  All  these 
and  other  tales,  rich  in  imagery  and  not 
lacking  in  charm,  were  told  by  a  chuckling 
and  sometimes  profane  Briggs. 

I  was  inclined  to  think  them  exaggera- 
tions. Rykert,  I  believed,  was  too  care- 
ful about  his  boots,  too  anxious  over  the 
creases  in  his  trousers  to  display  such 
primordial  and  hot-brained  instincts.  Yet 
many  and  frequent  had  been  his  jobs. 
Vancouver,  Calgary,  Regina,  Butte,  Oma- 
ha, Chicago,  Buffalo,  Winnipeg — he  knew 
every  office  in  each  of  these  cities  and 
a  dozen  more.  He  let  drop  no  hint  of  the 
high  lights  on  his  architectural  experi- 
ence, but  his  anecdotes  were  varied  and 
cosmopolitan.  "Don't  call  this  an  art,"  he 
would  say.  "It  is  a  trade  and  an  infern- 
ally poor  one.  It  is  a  business,  with  cus- 
tomers coming  behind  the  counters  and 
messing  up  the  stock."  He  growled  at  the 
five  orders  which  stand  like  five  little  tin 
gods  in  every  architect's  office.  He 
hooted  at  the  modern  idea  of  copying  the 
Pantheon  and  calling  the  result  a  bank. 

Mrs.  Markham's  trial  sketch  grew 
rapidly.  Ground  plan,  elevations  and  a 
dashing  water-color  were  soon  completed. 
The  Chief  did  not  say  much,  merely  shook 
his  head  and  smiled.  The  sketch  was 
superb. 

"It  is  like  this.  Red,"  Rykert  remarked 
one  day; — we  were  familiar  now — "cob- 
blestones are  for  meadow  lands,  farm- 
houses and  country  clubs.  Rock  for  the 
north,  brick  for  the  city.  A  stone  office 
in  a  brick  yard  would  be  as  stupid  as  cob- 
blestones in  Muskoka."  "I  hope  you  can 
convince  her,"  I  said.    He  merely  whistled. 

SHE  came  at  noon  when  Kitty  and  the 
office  boy  were  at  lunch  and  when  I 
was  revising  a  specification.  The  cold 
observation  of  a  matured  bachelor  has 
convinced  me  that  a  widow  who  takes  an 
interest  in  life  is  the  noblest  work  of  God. 
Mrs.  Markham  was  a  true  blonde.  She 
dressed,  as  the  prophets  of  Baal  called 
upon  their  god,  with  complete  devotion  to 
the  business  in  hand.  She  walked  in  full 
confidence  of  her  position.  Ted  had  been 
in  politics — up  to  the  neck.  A  few  sea- 
sons at  Ottawa  had  polished  his  nerve 
and  given  his  wife  the  carriage  of  a 
Countess.  Here  she  was,  approaching  the 
age  of  supreme  excellence,  a  young  girl 
of  thirty  with  a  figure — which  she  knew 
all  about — with  slight  curls  on  her  fore- 
head, and  with  eyes  to  be  adored. 

The  Chief  brought  her  in  and  Rykert 
was  presented,  suddenly,  and  before  he 
had  obtained  a  private  view.  A  flare  of 
crimson  leaped  to  his  dark  cheek  and  his 
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sharp  eyes  glinted  with  enthusiasm.  After 
the  commonplaces  of  conversation  he 
spread  the  plans  before  the  lovely  client 
and  awaited  her  verdict. 

"I  think  I  said  cobblestones,"  she  said, 
before  Rykert  was  ready.  "At  least  I 
meant  cobblestones.  They  are  too  delici- 
ous!" 

"I  am  so  bold  as  to  believe  that  quarry 
stone  would  be  better,"  said  Rykert,  point- 
ing to  his  water-color,  "but  if  you  prefer 
cobblestones——" 

"Oh,  oh!"  she  gasped.  "I  never  dream- 
ed of  anything  so  sweet." 

"This  is  a  boathouse,"  explained  Rykert, 
"and  this  a  shelter  bridge.  It  will  make 
a  good  lee  pool  for  the  motor  boat  or  yacht. 
All  the  rooms  have  a  southern  exposure. 
This  is  an  open  air  dormitory." 

"But  the  cost?" 

"Thirty  thousand  will  do  it,"  said  the 
Chief. 

"Can  I  have  all  the  closets  I  want?" 

Mr.  Leonard  laughed.  "My  dear  Mrs. 
Markham,"  he  said,  "you  can  not.  But 
you  can  have  all  you  need."    She  pouted. 

Rykert  with  a  young  man's  gallantry 
came  to  the  rescue.  "Say  how  many  you 
want.    I  will  put  them  in." 

"Settle  it  yourselves,"  said  the  Chief, 
smiling  with  singular  sweetness  as  he 
went  to  answer  a  telephone  call. 

"I  have  some  ideas  for  decoration," 
said  Rykert,  "which  might  please  you. 
If  you  could  give  me  some  time  I  would 
like  to  explain  the  plan  more  fully."  It 
seemed  to  me  that  he  was  less  composed 
than  usual. 

Mrs.  Ted  had  the  confidential  manner 
brought  to  high  perfection.  She  almost 
cooed  as  she  looked  into  Dandy's  eyes. 
"That  would  be  so  sweet  of  you.  Dine 
with  us  to-morrow  evening  at  seven." 

THUS  many  things  began.  One  swift 
impulse!  One  unmeasured  word! 
Yet  Mrs.  Markham  was  not  a  promiscu- 
ous person.  A  long  training  in  the  calm, 
semi-English  society  of  Canada  made  her 
sparing  in  entertainment  and  choice  in 
the  selection  of  guests.  Political  friends, 
school  friends,  fellow  regents  of  the  In- 
fants' Orphanage,  and  musicians  were 
her  intimates.  These,  with  her  brother 
Denzil  Howe,  the  lawyer,  and  the  Hon. 
Jerry  Duffy,  her  husband's  executor,  made 
her  social  circle.  And  Rykert  was 
among  the  chosen. 

He  was  not  properly  impressed  with  the 
honor.  Next  day  he  did  not  even  men- 
tion the  dinner.  But  he  went  to  the  Mark- 
ham home  again,  and  yet  again.  Kitty 
began  recording  telephone  messages,  "Ask 
Mr.  Rykert  to  speak,"  or  "Will  Mr. 
Rykert  call  this  afternoon  at  the  tea 
hour?"  It  seemed  to  me  that,  while  the  de- 
tail drawings  were  in  progress,  Rykert 
was  a  consulting  architect,  visiting 
clients  at  their  homes.  The  situation  was 
entertaining.  The  drafting  room  became 
a  nest  of  humorists,  all  making  sly  re- 
marks about  widows  and  deserving  archi- 
tects. I,  as  an  elder  brother  at  the  office, 
ventured  one  day  to  whistle  four  bars 
of  the  Mendelssohn  wedding  march. 

"You  are  a  lot  of  prize  kidders,  aren't 
you?"  said  Dandy  with  a  patronizing 
smile.  But  then  he  sighed — so  quietly 
that  I  alone  discerned  it. 


■\if RS.  TED  thought  he  ought  to  visit 
•'■'•*•  the  Island.  The  summer  was  young 
and  the  lake  transportation  as  yet  im- 
perfect. He  planned  to  go  on  Friday  night 
so  as  to  catch  the  infrequent  boat  which 
made  the  round  trip  possible  on  a  Satur- 
day, but  impossible  on  any  other  day.  As 
Mr.  Leonard  had  some  fag  ends  of  sur- 
veying to  be  done  in  the  mining  country 
farther  north,  Rykert  undertook  the  task 
and  prepared  for  a  week's  absence.  He 
packed  chain  and  theodolite.  Chainmen, 
he  thought,  could  be  picked  up  at  Cobalt, 
where  languid  genius  in  various  forms 
perpetually  awaits  recognition. 

On  Friday  afternoon,  an  hour  before 
train  time,  the  oflSce  door  was  successively 
filled  by  two  obtrusive  personalities.  Mr. 
Denzil  Howe,  clean  shaven,  prosperous 
and  dignified,  was  followed  by  the  more 
unctuous  Jerry  Duff'y.  We  had  a  counter 
a  foot  wide  where  a  draftsman  could 
meet  a  visitor.  Kitty  and  the  rest  of  the 
staff  had  gone  for  the  day. 

"Mr.  Rykert,"  said  Howe.  "We  want  a 
consultation  on  a  private  matter.  Per- 
haps this  gentleman " 

"Certainly,"  I  said,  and  started  for  the 
hall  door. 

"Don't  go,  Red,"  said  Dandy.  "Stick 
around." 

"Ah I  said  a  private  matter,"  re- 


peated Mr.  Howe,  who  had  a  belligerent 
eye. 

"Then  what  does  Mr.  Duffy  want?"  re- 
turned Rykert.  There  was  some  latent 
hostility  in  my  friend's  manner. 

"Mr.  Duffy  is  associated  with  me," 
snapped  Mr.  Howe,  after  clearing  his 
legal  throat. 

"And  Mr.  Holloway  is  associated  with 
me,"  rejoined  Rykert  with  a  smile.  "Fire 
ahead." 

Twice  the  lawyer  coughed  in  minatory 
manner.  "Sir,"  he  began,  "I  am  here  to 
say,  with  regret,  that  your  persistent 
attentions  to  a  certain  lady  are  causing 
remark.    It  is  necessary  that  they  cease." 

There  was  a  cold  silence.  Rykert's  lips 
were  tightly  pressed. 

"I  need  scarcely  add,"  continued  Mr. 
Howe  with  great  dependence  upon,  the 
forensic  manner,  "that  the  lady  is  too 
highly  placed  to  be  made  the  subject  of 
vulgar  gossip  or  club  slander.  As  her 
only  defender  I  feel  impelled  to  say  that 
no  common  adventurer  will  have  any  suc- 
cess in  deceiving  me  or  the  executor  of  the 
estate."  He  glanced  at  Mr.  Duffy,  who 
fixed  his  eye-teeth  more  firmly  into  a  fat 
cigar  and  heaved  a  regretful  sigh. 

RYKERT'S  eyes  were  half  shut.  With 
his  right  hand  he  held  the  back  of  a 
chair,  and  I  noticed  the  gleaming  white- 
ness of  his  knuckles.  "Anything  more?" 
he  asked  sharply. 

"You  have  had  an  interesting  career, 
Mr.  Rykert.  I  have  taken  the  trouble  to 
look  it  up.  I  deeply  regret  to  say  that  I 
have  records  of  a  conviction  in  Moose  Jaw 
for  disorderly  conduct.  There  was  some- 
thing off  color  in  Port  Arthur,  too,  assault, 
I  believe." 

"Yes,"  said  Rykert,  "I  hit  a  lawyer  with 
a  plum  bob."  His  voice  grated  on  my  ear. 
It  was  tense  and  unlike  him. 

"Of  course,"  the  lawyer  continued  with 
a  satirical  bow,  "the  facts  have  been  laid 


before  the  lady,  and  while,  naturally,  she 
is  blinded  by  your  talen " 

The  lady's  name  had  not  been  men- 
tioned so  far.  Rykert  was  less  discreet. 
"Did  Mrs.  Markham  send  you  here  to-day, 
or  did  you  come  of  your  own  motion?" 

"Well — ah "  began    Howe. 

"Don't  lie,  if  you  can  avoid  it,"  said 
Rykert  through  his  teeth. 

"I  was  about  to  say  that  I  am  here  as 
her  next  friend." 

"At  her  request?"  persisted  the  drafts- 
man. 

"Not  at  her  direct  request,  perhaps," 
admitted  Howe. 

Rykert  turned  swiftly  to  Duffy.  "How 
about  you?"  he  asked.  "Are  you  here  on 
spec,  too?"  He  had  startled  Mr.  Duffy, 
and  that  statesman  had  jarred  an  inch 
of  white  ash  from  his  cigar. 

"Well — not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  on  it 
— yes." 

"She  is  her  own  mistress,"  said  Rykert. 

"True,"  Howe  replied,"  but  our  joint 
advice  is  of  great  weight,  great  weight, 
sir.    Bear  that  in  mind." 

"You  want  an  answer,  I  suppose," 
mused  my  friend.  "I'll  give  you  one. 
You  can  go  to  hell — and  shut  the  door 
after  you." 

'T'  HE  resultant  spluttering  soon  ended 
■^  and  the  prominent  citizens  were  upon 
the  street.  The  angry  howl  of  their  motor 
echoed  far.  Rykert  clapped  me  on  the 
shoulder  and  smiled.  He  was  far  less 
concerned  than  I. 

"Red,"  he  breathed.  "Not  a  word  of 
this!" 

"Of  course  not,"  I  said. 

"Look,"  he  continued.  "Here  is  my 
card.  As  soon  as  I  am  gone,  send  two 
dozen  roses  to  Mrs.  Markham — in  my 
name.  From  this  minute  I  am  a  candi- 
date, d'ye  hear,  a  candidate.  When  I  get 
back,  my  boy,  I'll  show  you  some  speed." 

And  away  he  went,  his  joyous  head  up- 
lifted to  the  June  clouds. 

Mrs.  Ted  called  once — with  a  letter  for 
my  friend.  She  must  have  been  apprehen- 
sive of  interference  to  bring  it  herself. 
There  was  also  a  decision  in  her  demeanor 
which  did  not  invite  confidence.  I  locked 
the  letter  in  my  desk  and  promised  to  give 
it  to  Dandy  as  soon  as  he  returned. 

The  week  lengthened  into  nine  days. 
Then  came  a  telegram  from  our  Hailev- 
bury  agent.  "Your  man  Rykert  cele- 
brating.   Raising  Cain." 

The  Chief  was  bitterly  disappointed. 
"There  is  no  knowing  how  far  he  will  go," 
he  said.  "His  reputation  amongst  the 
architects  does  not  give  me  much  hopte. 
You  had  better  go  north."  So  I  was  sent 
to  assemble  our  instruments  and,  if  pos- 
sible, snatch  a  brand  from  the  fires. 

T  FOUND  my  man  asleep  in  a  Haileybury 
A  barber  shop.  While  I  got  shaved  the 
barber  recounted  an  Odyssey.  Rykert  and 
an  American  mining  engineer  from  Ne- 
vada had  armed  a  solemn  Swede  miner, 
seven  feet  high,  with  a  pick,  and  appointed 
him  special  guard.  Thus  immune  from 
attack  they  tore  through  the  town  from 
the  Methodist  prayer  meeting  to  the  town 
council,  and  from  the  Haileybury  Club  to 
the  Ladies'  Red  Cross  Guild.  With  the 
Continued  on  page  67. 


Feeding  the  Travelling  Public 


THE  travelling  public 
takes  a  great  deal  for 
granted.  Its  attitude 
to  convenience,  is  simply  one 
of  casual  acceptance,  and  the  supreme 
point  of  excellence  to  which  travelling  con- 
ditions have  been  brought,  vi^hether  it  be 
from  question  of  speed,  of  comfortable 
quarters,  of  constant  timelinesis  or  excel- 
lent cuisine  arrangements,  is  taken  as  a 
matter  of  course.  As  you  sit  in  your  chair 
in  the  Pullman  on  a  transcontinental  jour- 
ney and  listen  to  the  carefully-toned  ac- 
cents of  the  steward  announcing  that  din- 
ner is  ready  to  serve,  you  are  really  receiv- 
ing an  invitation  to  view  the  achieving  of 
a  modern  miracle,  a  miracle  of  efficiency. 
You  take  your  seat  at  the  mahogany  table. 
Here  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Rockies, 
mayhap,  you  have  before  you  snowy  linen. 
You  are  conscious  of  the  sweet  fragrance 
of  rare  flowers.  The  silver  is  aglint.  The 
glassware,  flashing  and  sparkling  in  the 
sun  which  streams  through  the  window, 
reminds  you  of  some  luxuriously  appoint- 
ed hotel.  How  do  they  come  to  be  here? 
Food  is  cho.sen  from  as  many  provinces 
as  there  are  courses  on  the  menu,  and  yet, 
everything,  perfect,  choice  and  complete  is 
before  you  here,  sitting  in  a  moving  train 
hours  before  the  next  stop. 

HOW  does  it  all  come  about?  The  basi? 
reason  is  system,  organization,  effi- 
ciency. Purchasing  in  sufficient  yet  not 
prodigal  quantities  of  foodstuffs  is  a  big 
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item.  It  is  done  entirely  from  one  central 
office.  A  chain  of  farms  and  truck  gar- 
dens, stretched  across  the  country,  yields 
their  quota  of  fruit  and  vegetables.  Wines 
and  liquors  are  bought  from  stores  known 
and  selected  and  stationed  at  regular  in- 
tervals from  coast  to  coast.  Cigars  are 
imported  from  Havana.  Bake  shops, 
where  bakers  know  their  jobs,  are  more 
cogs  in  yet  another  chain. 

These  things — and  they  are  typical  of 
the  whole  range  of  foods  necessary — are 
harbored  in  storerooms,  owned  and  oper- 
ated by  the  railroad  company.  The  store- 
rooms are  well  built  concrete  and  brick 
buildings.  Storage  rooms  are  regulated 
to  a  nicety  as  to  temperature.  Cigar  and 
cigarettes  are  housed  by  a  specially  con- 
structed humidor  in  each  of  these  store 
rooms;  a  hygrometer  keeps  them  moist 
enough  to  meet  the  taste  of  the  most  ex- 
acting connoisseur.  Liquors,  ales  and  so 
forth  are  so  kept,  in  special  vaults,  in 
these  general  storerooms,  that  they  are 
properly  chilled.  All  meats  are  brought 
from  tried  and  trusted  sources,  then  con- 
signed to  refrigerators  in  the  storerooms. 
Thus  Manitoba-fed  beef  will  be  bought  in 
Manitoba,  and  hung  in  the  Winnipeg 
storeroom  to  mature  for  fourteen  days 
before  it  goes  on  the  car.  Poultry  is  spe- 
cially fed   and   raised   for  the  railroad; 


dairy  supplies  are  on  order  all 

^    Q  the  time  from  special  farmers ; 

eggs  are  procured  by  the  same 

careful  system  of  purchasing 

and  taken  care  of  in  these  storerooms,  till 

wanted. 

The  storerooms  are  maintained  by  the 
railway  company  and  must  be  run  with 
a  minimum  of  loss.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  must  be  ready  any  moment  to  make 
up  an  order  for  an  incoming  train. 

The  scientific  precision  which  is  the 
fundamental  of  the  management  of  the 
storeroom  is  duplicated  on  the  train.  The 
storerooms  themselves  are  at  intervals  of 
about  a  day's  journey,  say  two  hundred 
and  fifty  to  three  hundred  miles  apart. 
For  at  least  that  distance,  and  often  more, 
the  food  is  on  the  train,  kept  in  refrig- 
eratorettes,  tiny  copies  of  those  in  the 
storerooms. 

THE  aspect  of  the  dining  car  which  ap- 
peals to  and  puzzles  most  people  is 
the  question  of  how  the  meals  can  be  pre- 
pared so  well  in  such  limited  space.  The 
dimensions  of  a  diner  are  70  feet  by  9 
feet;  which  includes  the  tables  space, 
the  pantry,  kitchen  and  all  closets  and 
storerooms.  Obviously  every  inch  of  that 
area  is  used  to  the  best  purpose.  The 
kitchen  and  pantry  headquarters — to  use 
a  military  term — are  marvels  of  space 
utilization. 

This  kitchen  holds  more  for  its  size 
than  any  room  the  writer  ever  saw.    It  is 
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Pliotographs  by  courtesy 
of  the  Canadian  Northern 
Railway  Co. 


The  top  shows  a  view  of 
one  of  the  storerooms 
maintained  at  regular 
intervals  from  coast  to 
coast. 


The  linen  is  supplied 
from,  the  railway  store- 
rooms   as    well   as    the 


21  feet  long  by  7  feet  wide.  There 
is  kitchen  furniture  on  both  sides, 
so  that  the  actual  working  space 
of  the  cooks  is  21  feet  long  by  2 
feet  6  inches  wide.  The  working 
of  a  whole  dining  car  boils  down 
to  this:  hundreds  of  meals  a  day  are  pre- 
pared in  a  space  of  21  feet  by  30  inches. 

As  you  enter  the  kitchen  you  come,  first 
upon  the  butcher's  block.  All  meats  are 
cut  upon  the  train.  A  set  of  knives,  and 
choppers,  is  in  a  pocket  on  the  wall.  Three 
bins  come  next.  These  contain  flour, 
cooked  rolls  and  cereals.  They  are  flat  on 
the  top,  affording  space  for  carving  and 
general  preparation  of  meals.  Above 
them  is  another  series  of  lockers.  They 
are  refrigerators,  every  one  holding  ice, 
which  19  put  in  through  the  roof.  They 
are  all  electric  lighted  and  two  electric 
fans  keep  fresh  air  circulating.  An  ex- 
haust fan  removes  heated  air.  Overhead, 
too,  are  three  tanks  for  water  connecting 
with  a  sink  by  pipes. 

The  other  side  of  the  kitchen  is  the 
cooking  side.  There  is  a  double  stove  with 
four  ovens.  Eight  joints  can  be  cooked  on 
the  broilers  at  once,  or  eight  dishes  of 
whatever  is  required.  Charcoal  is  in  a 
wooden  bin  next  the  stove.  Asbestos  lined 
plate  warmers  and  a  steam  table  keep 
plates  and  cooked  food  hot  until  time  for 
serving.  With  an  electric  dishwasher,  the 
dishes  are  washed  and  sterilized  without 
hands  ever  touching  them.  The  three 
cooks  on  every  diner  work  from  5  in  the 
morning  till  10  at  night.  Two  hours  be- 
fore the  meal  the  steward  reports  the 
probable  number  of  "guests,"  and  the 
chef  plans  accordingly. 


"NT  EXT  to  the  kitchen  is  the  pantry, 
■'■  ^  which  is  even  further  removed  from 
the  dining  car  proper  than  the  kitchen. 
Here  all  waiters  come  to  shout  their 
orders,  through  the  little  window  in  the 
kitchen.  Here,  too,  they  get  all  crockery 
and  cutlery,  which  are  on  shelves  and  in 
cupboards.  It  is  a  little  room  seven  or 
eight  feet  square  and  sometimes  five 
waiters  are  there  at  once. 

The  preparation  of  menus  is  an  im- 
portant matter.  Weather  is  considered 
and  the  widest  possible  choice  of  foods 
offered.  Ample  provision  is  made  for  all 
sizes  of  appetites  and  any  number  of  them. 
On  a  standard  dining  car,  which  seats 
about  thirty  or  thirty-five  people,  some- 
thing like  three  to  four  hundred  people 
can  be  served  three  meals  a  day,  with 
ease.  At  a  pinch,  seven  or  eight  hundred 
have  been  served. 

If  supplies  run  short,  if  more  passen- 
gers turn  up  than  has  been  allowed  for, 
or  if  they  display  unusual  appetites,  the 
steward  wires  ahead  to  the  next  store- 
room. Say  the  shortage  is  apparent  in 
the  morning  and  the  city  containing  the 
storeroom  is  to  be  reached  by  six  o'clock. 
Notice  by  telegram  is  given  and,  when 
the  storeroom  city  is  reached,  the  re- 
quested supplies  are  taken  on  board.  Din- 
ning cars  never  run  out  of  food.    The  pre- 


sence of  a  storeroom  ahead  pre- 
cludes that  possibility,  unless  a 
snow-storm  holds  up  the  train.  In 
such  an  emergency  the  steward  is 
given   absolute  carte  blanche  to 
make  the  passengers  as  comfort- 
able as  possible  under  the  unforeseen  cir- 
cumstances.   He  can  dodge  here  and  there 
until  he  fills  up  his  cupboards.     On  one 
occasion  last  winter  a  snow  blockade  held 
up  the  train  for  some  days.    The  steward 
and  his  helpers  had  to  get  across  the  Era- 
ser River  in  buckets  on  overhead  wires  to 
get  food  enough  for  the  unexpected  em- 
ergency. 

'T*HE  average  dining  car  crew  consists  of 
-^  one  steward,  three  cooks,  four  waiters 
and  one  pantryman.  You  might  go  down 
to  the  Winnipeg  train,  as  it  is  standing 
half  an  hour  before  starting  from  the 
Toronto  station,  and  there  see  the  steward 
at  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  car,  the 
waiters,  one  between  each  two  tables,  in 
spotless  linen  and  clean  boots,  and  with 
carefully  trimmed  hair,  well  manicured 
hands  and  clean  teeth.  These  things  are 
insisted  upon  just  as  rigidly  as  the  excel- 
lence in  equipment  of  the  car.  An  army  of 
sewing  and  laundry  women  is  maintained 
at  each  storeroom.  It  is  their  duty  to  turn 
out  the  table  linen  and  the  linen  suits 
which  the  men  send  them  at  the  close  of 
each  trip,  laundered  and  mended. 

Feeding  the  travelling  public,  therefore, 
is  a  business  in  itself;  it  necessitates  a 
large  number  of  employees  and  a  costly 
plant.  The  result  is  the  perennial  perfec- 
tion of  the  dining  car  as  we  know  it  to-day. 


How  Infantile  Paralysis  Spreads 


TH  E  Rockefeller 
Institute  for 
Medical  Re- 
search has  been  appeal- 
ed to  by  so  many  phy- 
sicians and  laymen  for  information  and 
advice  on  the  subject  of  infantile  paralysis 
that  it  has  seemed  desirable  to  relate  the 
facts  of  present  knowledge  concerning 
certain  highly  pertinent  aspects  of  the 
disease,  together  with  deductions  of  prac- 
tical importance  derived  from  them. 

Infantile  paralysis  is  an  infectious  and 
communicable  disease  which  is  caused  by 
the  invasion  of  the  central  nervous  organs 
— the  spinal  cord  and  brain — of  a  minute, 
filterable  micro-organism  which  has  now 
been  secured  in  artificial  culture  and  as 
such  is  distinctly  visible  under  the  higher 
powers  of  the  microscope. 

The  virus  of  infantile  paralysis,  as  the 
micro-organism  causing  it  is  termed,  ex- 
ists constantly  in  the  central  nervous 
organs  and  upon  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  nose  and  throat  and  of  the  intes- 
tines in  persons  suffering  from  the  dis- 
ease; it  occurs  less  frequently  in  the  other 
internal  organs,  and  it  has  not  been  de- 
tected in  the  general  circulating  blood  of 
patients. 

'  I  *HE  virus  enters  the  body,  as  a  rule  if 
-*■  not  exclusively,  by  way  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  nose  and  throat.  Hav- 
ing gained  entrance  to  those  easily  acces- 
sible parts  of  the  body,  multiplication  of 
the  virus  occurs  there,  after  which  it  pene- 
trates to  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  by 
way  of  the  lymphatic  channels  which  con- 
nect the  upper  nasal  membrane  with  the 
interior  of  the  skull.  Whether  the  virus 
ever  enters  the  body  in  any  other  way  is 
unknown.  Certain  experiments  already 
alluded  to  make  it  possible  that  it  may  be 
inoculated  into  the  b'ood  by  insects  and 
other  experiments  have  shown  that  under 
peculiar  and  extraordinary  conditions  it 
may  in  monkeys  enter  through  the  intes- 
tines. 

But  while  the  latter  two  modes  of  infec- 
tion may  operate  sometimes,  observations 
upon  human  cases  of  infantile  paralysis 
and  upon  animals  all  indicate  that  the 
main  avenue  of  entrance  of  the  virus  into 
the  body  is  by  way  of  the  upper  respira- 
tory mucous  membrane;  that  is,  the  mem- 
brane of  the  nose  and  throat. 

The  physical  properties  of  the  virus  of 
infantile  paralysis  adapt  it  well  for  con- 
veyance to  the  nose  and  throat.  Being 
contained  in  their  secretions,  it  is  readily 
distributed  by  coughing,  sneezing,  kiss- 
ing and  by  means  of  fingers  and  articles 
contaminated  with  these  secretions,  as 
well  as  with  the  intestinal  discha'-ges. 
Moreover,  as  the  virus  is  thrown  off  from 
the  body  mingled  with  the  secretions,  it 
withstands  for  a  long  time  even  the  high- 
est summer  temperatures,  complete  dry- 
ing,, and  even  the  action  of  weak  chemi- 
cals, such  as  glycerin  and  carbolic  acid, 
which  destroy  ordinary  bacteria. 

Hence  mere  drying  of  the  secretions  is 
no   protections   on   the   contrary,   as  the 
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dried  secretions  may  be  converted  into 
dust  which  is  breathed  into  the  nose  and 
throat,  they  become  a  potential  source  of 
infection.  The  survival  of  the  virus  in 
the  secretions  is  favored  by  weak  day- 
light and  darkness,  and  hindered  by 
bright  daylight  and  sunshine.  It  is  read- 
ily destroyed  by  exposure  to  sunlight. 

C  INCE  epidemics  of  infantile  paralysis 
^  always  arise  during  the  period  of 
warm  or  summer  weather  they  have  been 
thought  of  as  possibly  being  connected 
with  or  dependent  on  insect  life.  The 
blood-sucking  insects  have  especially  come 
under  suspicion.  Experiments  have. been 
made  with  biting  flies,  bedbugs,  mosqui- 
toes and  with  lice.  Neither  mosquitoes 
nor  lice  seem  able  to  take  the  virus  from 
the  blood  of  infected  monkeys  or  to  re- 
tain it  for  a  time  in  a  living  state.  In 
one  instance  bedbugs  have  been  made  to 
take  up  the  virus  from  the  blood  of  mon- 
keys, but  they  did  not  convey  it  by  biting 
to  healthy  monkeys. 

Certain  experiments  did  indicate  that 
the  biting  stable  fly  could  both  withdraw 
the  virus  from  the  blood  of  infected  and 
reconvey  it  to  the  blood  of  healthy  mon- 
keys, which  became  paralyzed.  But  more 
recent  studies  have  failed  to  confirm  the 
earlier  ones.  Moreover,  experimentally 
inoculated  monkeys  differ  in  one  way  from 
human  beings  suffering  from  infantile 
paralysis,  for  while  the  virus  may  appear 
in  the  blood  of  the  former  it  has  never 
been  detected  in  the  blood  of  the  latter. 
The  ordinary  or  domestic  fly  may  become 
contaminated  with  the  virus  contained  in 
the  secretions  of  the  body  and  serve  as 
the  agent  of  its  transportation  to  persons 
and  to  food  with  which  it  comes  into 
contact. 

Domestic  flies  experimentally  contamin- 
ated with  the  virus  remain  infective  for 
forty-eight  hours  or  longer.  While  our 
present  knowledge  excludes  insects  from 
being  active  agents  in  the  dissemination 
of  infantile  paralysis  they  nevertheless 
fall  under  suspicion  as  being  potential 
mechanical  carriers  of  the  virus  of  that 
disease. 

"^^  OT  all  children  and  relatively  few 
■'■  ^  adults  are  susceptible  to  infantile 
paralysis.  Young  children  are  more  sus- 
ceptible, generally  speaking,  than  older 
ones;  but  no  age  can  be  said  to  be  abso- 
lutely insusceptible.  When  several  chil- 
dren exist  in  a  family  or  in  a  group,  one 
or  more  may  be  affected,  while  the  others 
e.scape  or  seem  to  escape.  The  closer  the 
family  or  other  groups  are  studied  by 
physicians,  the  more  numerous  it  now 
appears  are  the  number  of  cases  among 
them.  This  means  that  the  term  infantile 
paralysis  is  a  misnomer,  since  the  dis- 
ease arises  without  causing  any  paralysis 
whatever,  or  such  slight  and  fleeting  par- 
alysis as  to  be  difficult  of  detection. 


The  light  or  abortive 
cases,  as  they  are  called, 
indicate  a  greater  gen- 
eral susceptibility  than 
has  always  been  recog- 
nized; and  their  discovery  promises  to 
have  far-reaching  consequences  in  respect 
to  the  means  employed  to  limit  the  spread 
or  eradicate  foci  of  the  disease. 

Like  all  other  infectious  diseases,  in- 
fantile paralysis  does  not  arise  at  once 
after  exposure,  but  only  after  an  inter- 
vening lapse  of  time  called  the  period  of 
incubation.  This  period  is  subject  to 
wide  limits  of  fluctuation,  in  certain  in- 
stances it  has  been  as  short  as  two  days, 
in  others  it  has  been  two  weeks  or  pos- 
sibly even  longer.  But  the  usual  period 
does  not  exceed  about  eight  days. 

pROBABLY  the  period  at  which  the 
•'-  danger  of  communication  is  greatest 
is  during  the  very  early  stages  and  acute 
stage  of  the  disease.  This  statement  must 
be  made  tentatively  since  it  depends  on 
inference,  based  on  general  knowledge 
of  infection,  rather  than  on  demonstra- 
tion. Judging  from  experiments  on  ani- 
mals, the  virus  tends  not  to  persist  in 
the  body  longer  than  four  or  five  weeks 
except  in  those  exceptional  instances  in 
which  chronic  carriage  is  developed. 
Hence  cases  of  infantile  paralysis  which 
have  been  kept  under  supervision  for  a 
period  of  six  weeks  from  the  onset  of 
the  symptoms  may  be  regarded  as  prac- 
tically free  of  danger. 

Infantile  paralysis  is  one  of  the  infec- 
tious diseases  in  which  insusceptibility  is 
conferred  by  one  attack.  The  evidence 
derived  from  experiments  on  monkeys  is 
conclusive  in  showing  that  an  infection 
which  ends  in  recovery  gives  protection 
from  a  subsequent  inoculation.  Obser- 
vations upon  human  beings  have  brought 
out  the  same  fact,  which  appears  to  be 
generally  true,  and  to  include  all  the 
forms  of  infantile  paralysis,  namely,  the 
paralytic,  meningeal,  or  abortive,  which 
all  confer  immunity. 

THE  blood  of  normal  persons  and 
monkeys  is  not  capable  of  destroying 
or  neutralizing  the  effect  of  the  virus  of 
infantile  paralysis.  The  blood  of  persons 
or  monkeys  who  have  recovered  from  the 
disease  is  capable  of  destroying  or  neu- 
tralizing the  effect  of  the  virus.  The 
insusceptibility  or  immunity  to  subsequent 
infection,  whether  occurring  in  human 
beings  after  exposure  or  monkeys  after 
inoculation,  rests  on  the  presence  of  the 
destroying  substances,  the  so-called  im- 
munity bodies,  which  arise  in  the  inter- 
nal organs  and  are  yielded  to  the  blood. 
So  long  as  these  immunity  bodies  persist 
in  the  body  protection  is  afforded,  and 
their  presence  has  been  detected  twenty 
years  or  even  longer  after  recovery  from 
infantile  paralysis.  Experiments  have 
shown  that  the  immunity  bodies  appear 
in  the  blood  in  the  course  of  even  the  mild- 
est attack  of  the  disease,  which  fact  ex- 
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Our  Hope  in  the  Balkans 


A  Character  Sketch  of  Take  Jonescu, 

the  Roumanian  Statesman  Who 

Has  Declared  for  the  A  Hies 


T  N  Balkan  politics,  the  hope  of  the  Allies  and 
■*■  the  dread  of  the  Germans,  lie  wrapped  up 
in  the  personality  of  the  Roumanian  states- 
man. Take  Jonescu,  and  there  has  been  no 
little  speculation  in  some  quarters  as  to  whe- 
ther the  man  is  merely  a  political  leader  or 
one  who  can  be  depended  on  to  do  things.  This 
sketch  from  the  Grande  Revue  of  Paris,  leaves 
a  convincing  impression  of  what  we  may  ex- 
pect from   Mr.  Jonescu's   influence: 

In  Rumania,  we  read,  he  is  known  intim- 
ately from  one  frontier  to  the  other.  He  is 
beyond  all  doubt  the  most  popular  living  Bal- 
kan personage.  He  is  never  spoken  of  as  Mr. 
Jonescu.  Everybody  refers  to  him  as  "Take." 
Moreover,  his  popularity  has  in  it  the  ele- 
ment of  personal  affection  for  the  man  be- 
sides devotion  to  the  political  leader.  There 
are  other  brilliant  statesmen  in  Rumania.  Mr. 
Carp  and  Mr.  Marghiloman  are  well  known. 
Dare  one  affirm  that  they  are  as  well  be- 
loved? The  cold  fact  is  that  they  lack  his 
personal  a.scendancy  over  the  national  heart 
and  mind  a  tribute  endorsed  by  even  a  criti- 
cal Austrian  organ  like  the  Vienna  Zeit. 
When  one  catches  sight  of  Take  Jonescu,  avers 
the  writer  in  the  Grande  Revue,  one  instruc- 
tively bows  to  the  man,  whether  one  knows 
him  or  not;  and  when  one  has  made  his  ac- 
quaintance— an  easy  matter  to  all — one  learns 


to  love  him.  He  has  no  gesture  of  authority, 
no  air  of  command.  His  deportment  and  his 
aspect  combined  suggest  what  Fenelon  said 
of  Saint-Simon:  One  must  make  an  effort  to 
keep  from  looking  at  him.  His  whole  being 
radiates  a  current  of  human  sympathy  and 
his  charm,  while  inexplicable,  is  universal. 
He  is  pleasing  not  only  to  his  countrymen,  op- 
ponents and  supporters  alike,  but  he  is  be- 
loved abroad.  The  late  German  diplomatist, 
Kiderlen-Wachter,  kept  two  photographs  al- 
ways on  his  desk — that  of  William  II.  and  that 
of  Take  Jonescu.  The  cold  and  distant  Sir 
Edward  Grey  expands  to  Take  Jonescu. 

Charm,  then,  is  the  foundation  of  this  in- 
describable character,  a  character  compound- 
ed of  the  subtleties  in  personality,  of  the 
qualities  of  youth,  sweetness,  sincerity,  the 
gift  of  pleasing  that  distinguished  Take  Jon- 
escu as  a  boy,  for  in  his  student  days  at  Buch- 
arest he  was  the  most  popular  man  in  his 
class,  not  to  the  students  only,  but  to  the  pro- 
fessors also.  In  his  beautiful  home  on  a  wide 
avenue  of  the  Rumanian  capital  hangs  a  por- 
trait of  Take  Jonescu  at  fourteen.  The  same 
caressing  and  limpid  look  of  the  eye  survives 
to  explain  a  mystery  dealt  with  by  de  Mau- 
passant in  one  of  his  famous  short  stories — 
the  mystery  of  a  charm  inherited  from  a 
mother  who  had  charm.  Gaze  into  the  por- 
trait of  the  mother  of  Take  Jonescu  and  you 
understand  the  caressing  and  limpid  glance 
in  the  eyes  of  the  son.  That  glance  is  his 
strength  and  the  explanation,  perhaps,  of  the 
power  he  wields  over  those  who  meet  it,  a 
verdict  not  that  of  the  French  authority  mere- 
ly, but  of  the  Austrian  one.  The  mystery  of 
his  charm  is  partly  accounted  for  to  the  Par- 


isian student  of  it  by  the  cosmopolitan  culture 
he  acquired  when  young,  by  the  Latin  tem- 
perament, by  the  supple  intelligence,  the  in- 
stant comprehension  of  men  and  things.  He 
is   intuitive,   instinctive,   inspired. 

This  Latinity  of  attitude  to  life,  to  things, 
to  situations,  emerges  more  and  more  as  one 
gets  to  know  Take  Jonescu.  It  was  inborn 
but  it  became  definite  at  Paris,  whither  the 
gifted  Rumanian  resorted  in  his  youth  as  a 
student  of  the  law.  It  was  a  glorious  youth, 
the  tradition  of  which  lingers  not  only  at  the 
ancient  seat  of  learning  which  gave  him  a  de- 
gree, but  in  the  Latin  Quarters,  where  young 
Rumanians  are  left.  No  wonder,  then,  if  the 
intellectual  life  of  Take  Jonescu  be  French. 
He  reads  the  literature  of  France,  he  knows 
her  painters  and  her  scientists.  In  the  circle 
— at  once  intimate  and  large — which  at  Aix- 
los-Bains  gathered  about  Jean  Labor,  Take 
Jonescu  was  the  most  enthusiastic  worshipper 
of  the  lamented  poet.  How  often  has  the 
great  Rumanian  astonished  a  French  audience 
by  revelations  of  his  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  thought  of  their  country,  its  philoso- 
phy, of  which  he  was  in  every  way  the  em- 
bassador at  Bucharest!  Yet  it  would  be  in- 
accurate to  describe  Take  Jonescu  as  a  great 
Gallicized  Rumanian.  Ho  is  to  this  observer 
a  great  European  on  every  plane  without  the 
vices  of  the  mere  cosmopolite.  His  knowledge 
of  things  English  is  no  less  intimate  than  his 
knowledge   of  things   French. 

Madame  Take  Jonescu  is  English  and  the 
fact  explains  the  intimacy  of  the  husband's 
social  relations  in  London.  This  may  explain 
likewise  the  somewhat  peculiar  fact  that,  alone 
among  great  Balkan  personalities.  Take 
Jonescu  is  understood  in  Downing  Street  as 
well  as  in  the  Quai  d'Orsay.  He  has  loyalty, 
principle,  energy,  as  well  as  the  opportunism 
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and  "realism"  of  Venizelos  or  Paschich.  He 
knows  national  character.  He  can  conform 
to  its  idiosyncrasies  without  making  the  mis- 
take of  those  who  find  the  French  character 
more  brilliant  than  substantial  or  the  Eng- 
lish character  more  solid  than  ingenious.  This 
capacity  to  adapt  himself  to  the  varying  na- 
tional temperaments  he  encounters  explains 
part  of  his  importance  in  such  a  crisis  as 
confronts  him,  explains  part  of  his  popu- 
larity. The  true  explanation  is  in  the  man's 
character.  It  is  essentially  noble.  The  anec- 
dotes of  his  generosity  that  circulate  through- 
out the  Balkans  make  our  French  contempor- 
ary think  of  Lamartine.  They  remind  one  of 
our  own  Brandeis  as  he  has  been  presented 
by  many  admiring  writers.  The  great  Ru- 
manian lawyer,  although  in  receipt  of  huge 
fees,  takes  up  the  cases  of  the  impoverished 
without  a  retainer.  At  the  opening  of  his 
career  he  refused  a  government  post  that  he 
might  practice  in  the  courts.  He  has  figured 
in  the  most  important  as  well  as  in  the  most 


sensational  cases  without  adding  to  his  wealth. 
His  income  from  his  profession  is  astonish- 
ingly small  for  one  who  ranks  among  the 
great  lawyers  of  Europe.  It  is  true  that  he 
has  private  means  that  render  him  inde- 
pendent. 

Mr.  Jonescu  is  somewhat  sensitive  on  the 
score  of  culture  in  the  Balkans.  The  peoples 
there  are  civilized,  he  Is  prone  to  observe. 
They  have  their  artists,  their  scientists,  their 
schools,  their  great  newspapers — among  the 
latter,  by  the  way,  being  the  widely  circulated 
organ  of  Mr.  Jonescu  himself,  the  Roumanie. 
He  is  associated  with  the  editorial  policy  of 
that  daily,  living  in  considerable  intimacy 
with  its  staff  and  keeping  in  touch  with  even 
its  book  reviews  and  its  chronicle  of  local 
events.  In  addition  to  his  fame  as  a  master 
of  his  native  tongue,  Mr.  Take  Jonescu  writes 
an  exquisite  prose  in  French.  He  is  very  Latin 
in  his  combination  of  the  journalist  with  the 
statesman. 


The  Discipline  of  Children 


Right  and  Wrong  Methods  of  Teach- 
ing Boys  and  Girls  to  Ohei/ 


STEPHEN  SMITH,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of 
Psychology  in  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington, writing  in  Munsey's  Magazin*,,  re- 
lates the  following  rather  amusing  incidents 
with  some  logical  deductions  therefrom.  The 
article  can  scarcely  fail  to  appeal  to  anyone 
interested  in  the  ways  of  children. 

The  other  day  I  was  on  the  rear  platform 
of  a  street  car  when  a  woman  and  a  small 
boy  alighted.  Before  the  mother  could  take 
her  customary  handhold  upon  the  child,  he 
had  circled  across  the  track  immediately  in 
front  of  a  car  coming  at  full  speed  in  the 
opposite  direction.  There  seemed  to  be  no 
chance  for  the  boy;  but  we  all  yelled,  the 
motorman  rang  his  bell,  and  something  gaU 
vanized  the  lad  into  one  last  jump.  When  the 
car  had  passed,  there  he  stood  gazing  after 
it  exhibiting  the  same  interested  speculation 
as  that  with  which  a  man  in  the  trenches  must 
contemplate  the  bullet-hole  in  his  hat. 

The  mother,  seeing  that  fainting  was  no 
longer  demanded,  gathered  herself  together 
and  charged  down  upon  the  boy  with  up- 
raised umbrella  and  inarticulate  cries  of  rage. 
Taking  her  son  thus  by  surprise,  she  managed 
to  deliver  several  well-directed  blows  upon 
his  head;  but  as  the  two  disappeared  around 
the  corner,  the  boy  seemed  to  be  putting  dis- 
tance between  them,  doubtless  due  to  his 
carrying  less   weight. 

The  mother  had  reacted  spontaneously,  as 
most  of  us  usually  do  toward  children's  mis- 
conduct. If  her  method  of  discipline  was 
the  correct  one  in  such  a  case,  it  was  so  only 
because  instinct  prompted  it.  Although  this 
was  to  me  a  rather  striking  instance  of  un- 
systematic training,  it  was  doubtless  unusual 
only  in  point  of  being  spectacular. 

By  observing  the  training  which  lower  ani- 
mals give  their  offspring,  and  the  amount  of 
foresight  which  they  show  in  other  matters, 
we  must  conclude  that  man  alone  disciplines 
his  young  with  any  conscious  purpose  of  ad- 
justing them  to  their  future.  Among  mam- 
mals, to  be  sure,  the  parents  often  interfere 
with  the  instincts  of  their  infants  in  a  way 
that  might  be  described  as  the  first  efforts  at 
training;  but  this  is  impulsive,  like  that  of 
the  mother  with  the  umbrella.  In  man  this 
interference    is    greatly    increased,    and    the 


young  are  seldom  allowed  to  cut  the  teeth 
of  their  instincts  upon  situations  in  which 
their  parents  do  not  play  an  interested  part. 

When  the  race  was  in  its  infancy,  training 
must  have  been  dictated,  not  by  any  fore- 
sight as  to  its  results  upon  the  child  when 
grown  up,  but  rather  by  the  expediency  of  the 
moment,  as  shown  by  the  impulse  of  the  par- 
ent to  protect  the  child  from  immediate  dan- 
gers or  to  suppress  him  when  he  became  a 
nuisance.  No  longer  living  in  tree-tops  or 
rock  shelters,  we  have  supposedly  passed  be- 
yond this  stage  of  home  education,  just  as  we 
have  more  certainly  done  so  in  the  field  of 
academic  training.  But,  in  fact,  rock-shelter 
methods,  which  are  often  not  without  their 
merits,  are  to  be  found  in  the  rough  in  any 
nursery. 

"Why  do  you  not  come  when  you  are 
called  ?"  you  ask. 

Willie  knows  that  you  do  not  expect  him  to 
answer  the  question.     No  child  ever  has  an- 


— Rehse,  in  New   York   World 
"Get  off  my  doorstep!"  • 

swered  it,  and  it  would  be  spoiled  for  par- 
ents' use  if  any  child  ever  did. 

Suppose  Willie  were  to  say: 

"I  find,  dear  father,  that  the  pooled  results 
of  prompt  obedience  to  your  summons  are,  on 
the  whole,  unsatisfactory.  Looking  back  over 
the  last  half-dozen  years,  I  recall  but  few  in- 


stances where  the  sound  of  my  name  issuing 
from  the  upper  window  of  the  old  home  has 
not  been  a  harbinger  of  such  ills  as  face- 
washings,  spelling-lessons,  and  those  tasks 
which,  in  the  stories  of  farm  life,  are  de- 
nominated 'chores.'  Being  but  ten  years  old, 
I  do  not  feel  all  the  subtle  motives  for  virtue 
that  actuate  you.  I  am,  like  Fido,  a  crea- 
ture of  relatively  simple  impulses.  Your 
method  of  training  has  overlooked  this.  Try 
it  on  Fido,  and  you  will  doubtless  obtain  con- 
gruous results." 

But  Willie  does  not  say  anything  of  the 
sort.  Silence  in  this  familiar  situation  is  his 
best  ally.  You  sigh,  and  Willie  sighs;  and 
when  you  have  sent  him  about  his  business, 
you  reflect  what  ungrateful  little  scamps  chil- 
dren are,  anyhow. 

Why  do  nine  men  out  of  ten,  with  the 
"busy"  sign  hung  outside  the  office  door,  obedi- 
ently reach  for  the  phone  whenever  it  rings? 
Because  at  the  other  end  there  may  be  an  old 
friend  whose  voice  would  be  welcome,  or  a 
client  wishing  to  settle  his  bill,  or  some  one 
about  to  communicate   valuable   information. 

Usually  it  is  none  of  these.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  phone  calls  are  annoying.  We  hang 
up  the  receiver  with  the  sense  of  having  al- 
most wholly  spoiled  several  minutes  which 
a  short  time  before  seemed  available  for  better 
things.  But  the  next  time  the  bell  rings  we 
pause  in  our  work — facing  grimly  the  pos- 
sibility of  forgetting  forever  our  next  idea — 
and  answer  docilely.  Who  has  not  felt  a 
slight  ripple  of  regret  as  his  secretary  says: 

"Some  one  called  you  a  moment  ago,  sir, 
but  would  not  leave  his  number." 

It  is  the  sporting  chance  that  fascinates. 

First,  then,  give  a  boy  some  reason  to  sus- 
tain a  faltering  hope  that  his  summons  is 
not  of  doleful  portent.  If  he  has  not  quite 
made  up  his  mind  to  appear  before  you  in  a 
disappointed  mood,  with  a  little  finesse  you 
have  him  at  your  mercy. 

Next,  teach  him  to  regard  prompt  compli- 
ance with  your  request  as  a  sort  of  fire- 
drill — an  exercise  which  results  in  neither 
satisfaction  nor  annoyance  to  him,  and  the 
only  ostensible  purpose  of  which  is  to  give 
him  the  opportunity  of  showing  speed.  A 
little  training  of  this  sort  will  break  many 
a  long-standing  habit  of  slow  obedience. 

A  man  whose  business  is  to  train  animals 
for  the  stage  once  confided  to  me  his  method 
of  working  out  the  tricks  which  his  pets  were 
later  to  perform,  and  on  account  of  which  he 
has  for  years  maintained  profitable  relations 
with  the  box-office.  For  a  couple  of  weeks, 
or  perhaps  a  month,  after  he  has  received  a 
new  dog,  or  monkey,  or  whatever  it  may  be, 
he  makes  no  effort  to  train  it.  He  watches 
it,  with  a  pad  of  paper  and  a  pencil  in  his 
hand.  He  plays  with  it,  and  he  takes  notes. 
He  records  every  spontaneous,  natural  act  of 
the  animal  that  might  serve  as  a  basis  of  a 
trick.  This  gives  him  his  ideas,  and  he  en- 
courages and  recombines  the  creature's  in- 
stinctive behavior  until  finally  it  is  "per- 
forming." 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  man  is  a 
parent  or  not,  but,  if  so,  he  is  probably  a 
satisfactory  one.  We  cannot  successfully 
train  any  animal,  whether  it  is  a  child  or  a 
performing  seal,  without  knowing  its  instincts 
and  using  them  in  the  process. 

One  day,  in  the  psychological  laboratory  of 
a  university  which  has  played  an  important 
part  in  developing  the  science  of  animal  be- 
havior, one  of  the  instructors  pointed  to  a 
book  by  Bostock  on  the  training  of  wild  ani- 
mals, and  remarked  that  in  that  volume  there 
was  contained  a  description  of  all  the  methods 
which  a  person  engaged  in  the  education  of 
children  would  find  necessary.  His  statement, 
of  course,  was  not  strictly  true.     Had  he  said 
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that  here  were  the  rules  of  a  certain  part  of 
child-training,  he  would  have  been  correct. 
There  are  at  least  three  principles  of  the 
education  of  animals  which  also  apply  to  the 
teaching  humans.  One  is  spoken  of  above — 
the  necessity  of  working  in  the  direction  of  in- 
stinctive development. 

A  second  is  to  make  discipline  invariable,  so 
that  the  child  or  animal  may  not  hope  that 
to-day  there  may  be  an  exception  to  the  rule. 
In  this  connection  a  word  is  in  place  as  to 
the  viciousness  of  allowing  children  to  de- 
velop the  habit  of  teasing  for  indulgences, 
begging  that  rules  be  rescinded,  or  that  pro- 
hibitions but  just  now  announced  be  re- 
tracted. 

There  are,  to  be  sure,  in  every  family  too 
many  children.  In  other  words,  there  is  an 
absence  of  system.  And  this  brings  us  to 
the  third  principle  of  animal-training — thp.t 
the  wiser  animal  will  maintain  the  minimum 
of  discipline,  the  very  last  that  he  can  get 
along  with.  To  be  forever  told  what  to  do 
gets  on  the  nerves  of  even  a  lower  animal,  so 
we  need  hardly  feel  surprised  when  we  find 
children  rebellious  toward  their  parents'  meti- 
culous  and   itemized   control. 

We  train  an  animal  to  form  certain  fixed 
habits.  We  feel  that  our  training  is  success- 
ful in  proportion  to  his  following  these  habits 
blindly.  But  the  child  is  a  totally  different 
organism.  We  must  give  him  such  training 
that  he  will  be  able  to  react  in  new  and  ap- 
propriate ways  to  novel  situations.  He  is  an 
animal  with  a  big  brain.  He  should  be  en- 
couraged to  reason,  to  be  original,  to  make 
judgments  for  himself,  and  to  defend  them. 

Last  spring  a  woman  brought  her  boy  to 
my  office  to  ask  advice  as  to  the  means  of 
overcoming  his  sullenness  and  making  him 
more  dependable  in  performing  his  little 
duties  about  the  house,  which  he  sometimes 
neglected.  The  mother  had  a  long  talk  with 
me,  and  I  had  a  long  talk  with  the  boy;  and 
I  became  pretty  certain  that  what  he  needed 
was  the  chance  to  act  occasionally  on  his  own 
initiative.  His  every  movement  was  thought 
out  for  him  by  his  mother,  who  was  a  fiery 
little  woman  with  marked  executive  ability 
and  a  complete  set  of  rules  for  keeping  chil- 
dren in  the  straight  and  narrow  path. 

Her  volubility  gave  me  no  opportunity  of 
scoring  my  point,  and  when  she  had  left  I 
felt  that  I  was  the  only  person  who  had 
gained  much  information  from  the  interview; 
but  a  month  later  she  came  back.  It  seemed 
that  we  had  worked  a  miracle  in  the  boy's 
reformation.  He  did  his  work  with  joyous 
abandon,  and  no  longer  had  spells  of  sullen- 
ness. Indeed,  he  had  taken  entire  charge  of 
the  house  ever  since  her  last  visit,  as  she, 
good  lady,  had  been  taken  down  with  appen- 
dicitis, and  was  only  now  able  to  be  up  and 
about.  What  suggestion  had  we  given  the 
boy?  Had  we  hypnotized  him?  At  any  rate, 
she  came  to  thank  us. 

Now,  how  can  you  tell  such  a  person  to  go 
back  and  have  some  more  appendicitis  for 
her  boy's  own  good  ? 

We  observe  with  some  astonishment  that 
many  well-behaved  children  amount  to  very 
little  when  grown  up,  and  that  many  boister- 
ous and  unruly  youngesters,  about  whom  we 
grimly  prophesied  much  evil,  take  the  lead 
and  become  interesting  and  successful  men. 
The  reason  for  this  may  be  that  the  lad  who 
in  childhood  is  trained  to  give  his  parents  no 
uneasiness  often  has  most  of  his  imagination 
and  originality  trained  out  of  him  in  the  pro- . 
cess;  whereas  the  boy  whose  parents  fail  to 
suppress  him  frequently  develops  useful  self- 
reliance  and  resourcefulness.  When  a  child 
gives  his  parents  no  trouble,  it  is  usually  a 
sign  either  that  the  parents  are  very  unintel- 
ligent or  that  the  child  is  ill. 

Our  problem  in  training  a  boy  is  to  find 
out  how  this  young  animal's  originality  and 
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capacity  for  reasoning  may  be  developed  at 
minimum  inconvenience  to  the  rest  of  the 
household.  Without  some  inconvenience  it  can 
never  be  done.  The  solution  seems  to  be  so 
to  divide  things  that  in  some  matters  the  child 
has  almost  entire  responsibility,  and  may 
there  work  out  his  destiny  unmolested,  while 
in  other  matters  he  will  be  exposed  to  sug- 
gestion, and  may  seek  advice  without  feeling 
bound  to  follow  it,  and  in  still  others  he  will 
be  trained  to  absolute  obedience. 

In  proportioning  these  degrees  of  respon- 
sibility, it  is  easy  to  err  in  either  direction. 
Too  much  "natural"  education  is  as  bad  as 
too  much  blind  obedience. 

Not  long  ago  I  was  visiting  some  friends 
whose  three-year  old  boy  is  the  subject  of  a 
certain  system  of  training  of  which  his  par- 
ents had  read  in  a  book.  They  showed  me 
the  book.  The  idea  was  that  you  must  allow 
a  child  complete  freedom  of  action,  so  that  he 
may  learn  from  the  teaching  of  experience. 
In  this  way,  it  was  argued,  his  individuality 
would  be  best  and  most  fully  developed. 

Certainly,  my  young  friend's  individuality 
showed  no  indication  of  being  dwarfed.  It 
happened  that  I  had  recently  bought  a  hat — a 
thing  I  rarely  do — and  something  told  me  to 
hang  my  new  head-gear  on  the  topmost  part 
of  the  hat-rack.  After  the  boy  had  discover- 
ed in  what  packet  I  had  candy — by  the  way, 
never  take  candy  to  children;  it  makes  them 
look  forward  to  your  visits  for  the  sake  of 
the  candy,  and  not  on  account  of  your  per- 
sonal charm — he  wandered  off,  pushing  the 
rugs  about  with  his  father's  walking-stick. 
And  now  he  saw  my  hat. 

He  stood  transfixed,  while  his  little  mind 
worked  rapidly;  and  soon  the  right  idea  was 
milled  out.  As  my  hat  came  to  earth,  I  rose 
to  salvage  it;  but  his  mother  stopped  me, 
saying: 

"Now  don't  interfere  with  Johnny;  he  has 
some  thought  in  his  mind  which  we  must  let 
him  develop  for  himself." 

This  proved  to  be  true.  He  sat  on  the  floor 
and  poked  his  father's  stick  through  the 
crown  of  my  hat — a  result  which  he  contem- 
plated with  much  satisfaction. 

Up  to  this  point  his  parents'  system  was 
fairly  good;  but  here  they  failed,  in  that  they 
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were  not  willing  to  let  the  situation  work 
itself  out  to  its  "natural"  conclusion.  A  world 
including  hats  usually  comprises  owners  as 
well;  but  this  boy,  who  was  encouraged  to 
learn  of  the  world  of  inanimate  things  by 
handling  them,  and  by  noting  the  results,  was 
entirely  protected  from  any  acquaintance  with 
the  reaction  of  the  average  hat-owner  when 
his  hat  had  been  threaded  on  a  walking-stick. 
This  suggests  one  of  the  shortcomings  of 
some  of  these  systems  of  education  by  natural 
sanction.  They  overlook  the  fact  that  the  re- 
action of  society  is  a  part  of  the  child's  en- 
vivonment. 

One  of  the  most  worthless  principles 
given  us  by  amateur  educators,  yet  one  that 
has  wide  acceptance,  is  that  we  should  answer 
as  many  of  a  child's  questions  as  possible 
That  a  child  should  thus  be  trained  to  depend 
upon  others  for  the  thinking  which  he  ought 
to  do  for  himself  is  absurd.  We  should  ask 
him  more  leading  questions  than  we  do,  and 
answer  fewer  trivial  ones.  When  he  cannot 
answer  a  question  for  himself,  or  when  his 
question  shows  that  he  has  given  the  matter 
some  thought,  he  should  be  encouraged  to  dis- 
cuss the  explanation  with  his  parents. 

To  explain  to  a  youngster  why  he  is  to 
carry  out  our  directions  in  matters  of  routine 
obedience  is  the  first  step  in  "spoiling"  him. 
Always  make  him  understand,  to  be  sure,  that 
we  shall  be  glad  to  make  clear  the  reasons  for 
our  request  after  he  has  complied  with  it. 

Praise  him,  but  with  infinite  tact,  for  the 
spontaneous  actions  which  you  wish  to  make 
habitual.  Publicly  disapprove,  but  with  utmost 
subtlety,  of  the  impulses  you  wish  to  dis- 
courage. But  in  order  to  make  your  ap- 
proval or  scorn  have  any  weight  with  him, 
maintain  his  confidence  in  your  honesty  and 
your  intelligence.  This  can  be  done  in  one 
way  only — by  being  honest  and  intelligent. 
When  you  have  established  a  sympathetic  un- 
derstanding with  a  child,  you  may  then  con- 
spire with  him  in  good  behavior,  or  in  gener- 
ous acts,  or  in  hard  work,  or  in  constructive 
thinking — in  all  behavior,  indeed,  which  you 
wish  to  develop  in  him. 

If  a  boy  or  girl  has,  in  childhood,  developed 
habits  of  original  thought,  nicely  tempered 
by  the  perception  of  what  sort  of  behavior  is 
on  various  occasions  appropriate,  there  comes 
a  time  in  early  adolescence  when  any  intel- 
lectual awakening  is  possible.  By  this  awak- 
ening is  meant  the  beginning  of  a  love  for  the 
game  of  criticism,  the  birth  of  a  lust  after 
truth  for  its  own  sake,  which  is  essential  to 
all  adult  intellectuality. 

Such  an  intellectual  rebirth  is  dependent 
upon  strife.  If  there  are  no  dragons  of  dog- 
matism to  be  slain,  the  sword-arm  withers, 
and  the  feet  fall  into  step  with  the  common 
crowd  along  the  road  of  tradition.  Thus,  para- 
doxical as  it  may  sound,  many  a  child's  salva- 
tion lies  in  the  fact  that  he  has  learned  false 
doctrines;  for  in  fighting  his  way  out  from  in- 
tellectual darkness,  he  receives  his  baptism 
of  blood  and  acquires  a  taste  for  the  conflict 
of  wits. 

A  generation  ago  it  was  the  matter  of  stand- 
pat  biology  as  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  evo- 
lution which  served  some  of  us  as  a  casus 
belli.  Or  perhaps  it  was  resistance  to  some 
such  grim  monster  as  the  Roundhead  religion 
of  other  days  that  generated  within  us  the 
spark  of  a  healthy  skepticism.  At  any  rate, 
let  us  shed  a  tear  of  thanks  upon  the  grave  of 
whatever  moral  game-warden  it  happened  to 
be  who  preserved  for  us  our  dragon. 

There  seems  small  danger,  however,  that 
we  shall  deprive  a  child  of  a  necessary  battle- 
ground by  rearing  him  in  an  enlightened 
home,  granting  that  there  is  such  a  thing; 
for,  once  he  is  started  along  the  path  of  in- 
tellectual adventure,  there  are  always  enough 
enemies  ahead  to  keep  his  good  sword  bright. 
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The  Spitfire  of   the   Navy 


The  Part  the  Destroyer  is  Plai/ing  in 
Modern  Warfare 


♦  ♦TJEFORE  the  war,"  writes  a  naval  corres- 

•D  pondent  in  The  London  Magazine,  "a 
halo  of  romance  had  been  woven  by  story 
writers  around  the  destroyer.  The  name, 
which  explains  its  original  purpose — torpedo- 
boat  destroyer — had  in  its  new  form  another 
and  more  sinister  meaning.  The  destroyer 
was  no  longer  regarded  as  the  protector  of  the 
battleship,  but  as  its  assailant."  The  follow- 
ing extracts  from  the  article  give  some  inter- 
esting details  of  the  accomplishments  of  this 
"maid-of -all-work"  in  the  modern  fleet: 

The  importance  of  the  work  which  has  been 
performed  by  the  destroyer  in  the  war  is  only 
equalled  by  its  variety.  A  glance  at  some  of 
its  activities  reveals  how  intimately  connected 
are  these  with  many  of  the  most  exciting  and 
dramatic  episodes  of  the  sea  war.  Sometimes 
the  destroyer  flotillas  have  been  heard  of  as 
watchdogs  on  the  edges  of  the  enemy's  mine- 
fields, observing  his  outposts  and  searching 
his  water-lanes.  When,  too,  the  bark  of  their 
guns  has  been  heard,  they  have  shown  that 
they  are   also   capable   of  a  deadly  bite. 

In  the  skirmishes  with  enemy  scouts  off  the 
islands  which  fringe  the  Heligoland  Triangle, 
the  destroyers  have  always  played  a  promi- 
nent part.  Then,  also,  wlien  the  great  fleet 
has  set  out  from  its  net-protected  harbors  to 
sweep  through  the  seas,  it  has  been  the  de- 
stroyers which  have  provided  its  escort,  and 
as  its  avant  couriers  have  kept  vigilant  guard 
against  lurking  submarines,  bringing  the  big 
ships  back  in  safety  to  their  sheltered  bases. 

The  destroyers,  too,  have  acted  as  the 
satellites  of  the  big  battle-cruisers,  and  when 
one  of  these  has  been  wounded  in  action,  have 
provided  a  screen  under  cover  of  which  the 
stricken  mastodon  has  limped  back  safely 
into  port. 

In  the  heat  of  the  melee  there  has  been 
seen  in  the  action  of  the  destroyer  crews  the 
consummation  of  their  long  and  arduous  tacti- 
cal training,  while  in  the  saving  of  life  after 
misadventure,  they  have  exhibited  all  those 
qualities  of  humanity,  coolness,  and  daring 
which  throughout  our  long  sea  history  have 
ever  been  characteristic  traits  of  the  British 
seaman. 

Nor  is  It  only  in  the  North  Sea  that  the  de-' 
stroyer  has  carried  out  its  task,  however 
arduous  and  perilous  this  may  have  been.  It 
is  the  destroyer  that  has  proved  the  most 
effective  instrument  for  defence  against  the 
underwater  boats.  From  the  time  of  the 
passing  of  the  Expeditionary  Force  to  France, 
multitudes  of  transports,  crammed  with  sol- 
diers, have  owed  their  safe  transit  through 
submarine-infested  seas  to  their  destroyer 
escort. 

In  every  kind  of  weather,  off  Anzac  and 
Helles,  as  well  as  in  the  waters  which  wash 
our  island  shores,  in  winter  and  summer,  with 
sea-swept  decks,  and  under  conditions  of  dis- 
comfort which  might  have  dismayed  all  but 
the  toughest  heart,  the  destroyer  flotillas  have 
labored  incessantly  as  despatch  carriers  on 
reconnaissance  duty,  and  have  even,  at  a 
pinch,  taken  their  turn  at  mine-sweeping.  It 
is  as  much  due  to  the  heroic  exertions  of  the 
destroyer  crews,  the  skill  and  enterprise  of 
their  officers,  and  the  handiness,  seaworthi- 
ness, and  speed  and  power  of  the  boats  them- 
selves, as  to  the  shield  provided  by  the 
heavier  ships  under  Sir  John  Jellicoe's  com- 
mand, that  the  inviolability  of  the  shores  of 
Great  Britain  and  of  the  Empire  has  been 
maintained. 


It  was  confidently  anticipated  that  most  of 
the  excitement  of  the  war  at  sea  would  re- 
volve round  the  deeds  of  the  torpedo  craft,  of 
which  destroyers  were  the  most  numerous. 
This  has  been  the  case,  although  not  precisely 
in  the  manner  expected,  owing  to  the  inac- 
tivity of  the  German  fleet.  Few  have  been 
the  opportunities  for  delivering  that  swift 
and  unexpected  attack  in  which,  through  the 
risks  are  tremendous,  the  triumph  compen- 
sates  for   everything. 

Robbed  of  the  chances  of  fulfilling  long- 
cherished  hopes,  however,  the  destroyer  com- 
manders have  done  wonders  in  demonstrating 
the  all-round  capabilities  of  their  boats.  The 
torpedo  being  temporarily  eclipsed,  they  have 
made  excellent  use  of  their  other  weapon,  the 
gun,  so  that  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say 
that  in  such  fighting  as  they  have  been  en- 
gaged in  they  have  served  less  as  torpedo  car- 
riers than  as  gunboats. 

We  o.ve  the  "L"  class  of  destroyers,  the 
achievements  of  which  have  been  so  conspicu- 
ous, to  Mr.  Churchill's  predilection  for  an 
alphabetical  system  of  nomenclature.  In  1913, 
he  re-classified  all  the  destroyers  of  the  Navy 
on  this  basis,  making  ten  distinct  groups,  ac- 
cording to  type,  lettered  from  "A'  to  "K,"  al- 
though to  save  confusion  the  earlier  boats 
retained  their  names.  To  the  destroyers  under 
construction,  however,  there  were  allotted  new 
designations  with  the  initial  letter  "L,"  and 
these  vessels,  begun  in  1912,  had  nearly  all 
been  passed  into  service  by  the  time  war  came 
upon  us. 

The  crews  in  the  "L"  boats  must  be 
justly  proud  of  their  record  in  the  war. 
They  began  it  at  the  sinking  of  the 
Konigin  Luise,  but  this  was  quite  a  small 
affair  compared  with  their  achievements  in 
the  Heligoland  Bight  action  on  August  28th, 
1914.  The  entire  flotilla,  except  for  the  Loyal, 
got  a  look  in  at  this  successful  scooping  oper- 
ation, and  several  of  the  boats  have  stirring 
episodes  to  their  credit. 

In  the  thick  of  the  fighting  which  developed 
after  the  first  advance  in  the  early  morning 
mist,  the  Laurel  and  Liberty,  forming  part 
of  the  division  to  which  was  entrusted  the  in- 
nermost and  most  dangerous  berth  when  the 
flotilla  approached  the  German  coast,  made  a 
great  name  by  the  manner  in  which  they  ac- 
quitted themselves.  Commander  F.  F.  Rose, 
in  the  Laurel,  was  wounded  in  the  left  leg  by 
the  third  shell  which  struck  the  vessel,  but  he 
continued  to  issue  orders  as  if  nothing  had 
happened,  an^  a  little  later  he  received  an- 
other wound  in  the  right  leg.  Although  urged 
to  go  below,  he  remained  on  the  bridge  until 
six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  displaying  great 
heroism  and  devotion  to  duty. 

It  was  on  the  bridges  and  around  the  guns 
of  the  destroyers  that  most  of  the  casualties 
occurred,  and  the  conduct  of  the  seamen  in 
these  exposed  positions  was  superb.  On  the 
bridge  of  the  Liberty,  everybody  except  one 
was  killed  by  the  heavy  fire  from  the  German 
cruisers  and  small  craft. 

The  loss  of  the  German  cruiser  Mainz,  one 
of  the  crack  gunnery  ships  in  the  enemy's 
navy,  and  on  board  which  Lieutenant  von 
Tirpitz,  the  Grand  Admiral's  son,  was  serving, 
was  no  doubt  partly  brought  about  by  the 
attacks  of  the  British  destroyers.  She  had 
come  out  quickly  to  the  aid  of  the  German 
torpedo  craft  when  the  latter  had  been  at- 
tacked,^ and,  firing  with  great  accuracy,  was 
able  to  inflict  considerable  damage  with  her 
numerous  4-in,  guns  upon  the  unprotected 
boats  of  the  flotilla.  The  Lydiard,  however, 
claimed  to  have  hit  her  with  a  torpedo. 

In  two  other  notable  engagements,  the  "L" 


class  particularly  distinguished  themselves — 
on  October  17th,  1914,  when  a  German  de- 
stroyer division  was  sunk  off  the  Dutch  coast; 
and  again  on  May  1st,  1915,  when  another 
division  of  the  class  accounted  for  the  two 
torpedo  boats  which  had  been  the  assailants 
of  the  small  armed  trawler  Columbia  earlier 
in  the  day. 

The  Loyal,  Lieutenant-Commander  F.  Bur- 
gess Watson,  took  perhaps  the  leading  part 
in  the  October  affair.  She  "got"  the  first  of 
the  enemy's  boats  by  carrying  away  her  lo"- 
ward  funnel  with  the  first  shot  and  the  wheel 
with  the  third,  and  the  German  vessel  swing- 
ing round,  received  mortal  injuries  by  a 
succession  of  accurate  shells  amidships.  The 
British  destroyer  did  not  come  out  entirely 
scathless,  as  at  one  point  when  she  was  rather 
close  to  the  Germans,  one  of  their  shells 
entered  her  stern  about  four  feet  above  the 
water-line,   making   only   a   small   hole. 

An  amusing  incident  in  the  Loyal  during 
this  fight  was  the  antics  of  her  pet  monkey 
Jacko,  who  had  no  relish  for  German  shells, 
and,  becoming  terrified,  bolted  in  the  cook's 
galley.  On  a  topmost  shelf  he  found  a  fish 
kettle,  into  which  he  squeezed  himself  until 
the  action  was  over.  Poor  Jacko  was  lost  a 
few  weeks  later  during  a  spell  of  bad  weather. 
He  came  on  deck  for  a  breath  of  fresh  air,  was 
caught  by  a  wave,  and  washed  overboard. 

In  the  May  Day  action,  the  four  British  de- 
stroyers appear  to  have  been  lead  by  the  La- 
forey,  so  named  in  honor  of  a  distinguished 
admiral  who  was  a  contemporary  of  Nelson. 

The  boats  laid  down  in  1913  are  known  as 
the  "M"  class.  They  did  not  come  into  pro- 
minent notice  until  the  engagement  of  the 
battle-cruisers  of  the  Dogger  Bank  on  Janu- 
ary 24th,  1915.  In  that  action,  when  the 
enemy's  destroyers  were  threatening  attack, 
the  Meteor  and  "M"  division,  and  Sir  David 
Beatty,  "passed  ahead  of  us.  Captain  the  Hon. 
H.  Meade,  D.S.O.,  handling  this  division  with 
conspicuous  ability."  Why  the  destroyers 
did  not  do  more  in  this  action,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  assisted  the  Lion,  were  ex- 
plained by  an  oflicer  in  one  of  them,  who 
wrote : 

"It  was  nearly  entirely  a  big  ship  action, 
and  the  destroyers  hardly  got  a  chance,  as 
the  German  destroyers  sneaked  off  out  of  it 
directly  they  caught  sight  of  us.  .  .  .  At 
11.10  we  came  up  to  the  Lion,  who  had  fallen 
out  of  the  line,  and  was  listing,  a  good  deal  to 
port.  .  .  .  The  First  Flotilla  boats  formed 
a  screen  round  the  Lion,  and  after  this  we 
were  out  of  the  fighting  altogether.  No  one 
tried  to  attack  us,  as  I  fancy  after  Heligoland 
they  are  a  bit  chary  of  our  destroyers." 

The  "M"  class  are  still  bigger  boats  than 
the  "L's,"  with  a  displacement  of  1,000  tons, 
their  oil-fuel-driven  engines  giving  them  a 
speed  of  33  knots.  Altogether,  they  are  splen- 
did ships  of  their  type,  in  the  design  of  which 
every  consideration  has  been  sacrified  to  ob- 
tain pace  and  power,  with  due  regard  to  sea- 
worthiness. The  speed  and  weight  of  such  a 
boat  should  carry  her  through  the  skin  of  any 
submarine. 

In  all  the  destroyers,  economy  of  space  be- 
low deck  is  a  primary  consideration.  Life  in 
such  vessels  must  be  a  constant  strain,  which 
falls  most  heavily  on  the  commander.  His 
opportunities  for  the  display  of  daring  and 
enterprise  may  be  limited,  but  there  are  other 
qualities  which  he  is  called  upon  to  exercise  at 
all  times.  The  handling  of  his  craft  demands 
skill  and  seamanship  and  sound  judgment. 

A  destroyer  on  patrol  can  take  nothing  for 
granted.  The  wily  foe  is  up  to  all  kinds  of 
dodges,  and  must  be  dealt  with  in  kind.  Dur- 
ing the  day,  the  men  are  ever  at  the  loaded 
guns,  keen-eyed  watchers  are  on  the  look-out 
for  periscopes,  everyone  is  on  the  alert,  every 
preparation   made   for   instant   action. 

After  sundown,  and  in  misty  weather — and 
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mist  is  the  rule  in  the  North  Sea — the  chances 
of  a  surprise  are  increased,  and  vigilance 
must  be  redoubled.  In  daylight  or  dark,  for 
hours  together,  the  officers  on  the  bridge  peer 
through  the  hazy  atmosphere  over  the  grey 
watery  waste  amid  which  the  ship  is  tearing 


her  way.  At  any  moment,  a  darker  patch  may 
prove  to  be  a  floating  mine,  a  brighter  streak 
of  foam  herald  the  appearance  of  a  submarine, 
or  a  smudge  upon  the  horizon,  where  sea  and 
sky  merge  in  a  reddish  streak,  turn  out  to  be 
the  smoke  of  an  enemy  ship. 


The    Business    of    Being    a    Lady 


The  Modern  Lady  Can  no  Longer  be 
Classed  With  the  "Lilies  of  the 
Field."  Her  Days  Are  Filled  With  a 
Little  Each  of  Sleep,  Food,  Exercise 
and  Fun — and  a  Sense  of  Responsi- 
bility for  Those  Less  Fortunate 
Than  Herself 


T  VIEWED  from  a  distance,  living  a  lady's 
'  life  is  usually  regarded  as  the  freest,  eas- 
iest occupation  in  the  world.  This  may  even 
have  been  true  in  the  days  of  newly  and 
easily-acquired  fortunes,  v.'hen  men  asked  of 
their  wives  nothing  more  than  the  ability  to 
spend  royally,  recklessly  and  impressively. 
To-day  the  business  of  being  a  lady  spells 
energy,  effort  and  self  sacrifice.  Our  country 
and  our  women  have  passed  the  point  where 
wealth,  self  and  sloth  are  synonyms,  and  if 
the  day  ever  existed  when  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  rich  and  powerful  families  gave 
themselves  over  solely  to  more  or  less  sensa- 
tional amusements,  it  has  disappeared  before 
feminism,  and  the  sobering  influence  of  the 
war.  The  following  programme  of  one 
wealthy  New  York  woman's  daily  routine,  as 
sketched  by  Anna  Steese  Richardson  in  Mc- 
Clure's  Magaine  gives  rather  a  new  vision  of 
the  life  of  the  so-called  "lilies  of  the  field." 
The  writer  says: 

At  7.30,  a  trim  maid  roused  her  for  a  quick 
shower,  water  of  a  temperature  just  as  it 
came  from  the  cold  faucet.  This  to  stimulate 
circulation.  Her  breakfast,  consisting  of  an 
orange,  a  cup  of  clear  coff'ee  and  a  soft-boiled 
egg,  but  no  bread,  was  eaten  in  her  boudoir. 

There  at  8  o'clock  came  her  servants  to  re- 
ceive their  orders  for  the  day,  and  her  son's 
tutor  with  his  report  of  the  lad's  work. 

After  that,  in  soft,  clinging  draperies  which 
toned  to  the  coloring  of  her  boudoir,  she 
passed  from  room  to  room  on  her  favorite  er- 
rand, arranging  the  flowers  for  the  day.  With 
her  went  her  young  daughter,  chatting  of  her 
nature  and  flora  studies  directed  by  her  gover- 
ness. 

At  8.30,  appeared  her  personal  secretary, 
armed  with  the  morning's  mail,  the  accumula- 
tion of  cards  and  telephone  calls,  the  appoint- 
ment-book and  the  mornings  papers.  While 
a  deft  maid  dressed  her  mistress  for  the 
street,  the  secretary  sorted  the  mail,  cards 
and  calls.  Most  of  this  was  disposed  of  by 
means  of  suggestions  or  a  few  brief  lines  dic- 
tated by  her  employer.  Only  very  important 
or  intimate  telephone  calls  were  answered  by 
the  lady  herself.  And  sandwiched  in  some- 
where between  letters,  calls  and  the  ministra- 
tions of  her  maid,  the  mistress  of  the  house 
gave  ear  to  the  day's  news,  read  or  summed 
up  by  the  secretary.  Particularly  did  she  de- 
mand the  latest  news  concerning  interna- 
tional complications,  and  the  war  situation 
in  Europe. 

At  9  o'clock,  dressed  in  the  simplest  of  tail- 


ored raiment,  she  stepped  from  the  white-and- 
gold  elevator  on  the  ground  floor,  to  face  the 
representative  of  a  great  importing  house. 
The  man  carried  samples  of  hangings  and 
tapestries  secured  with  great  difficulty,  be- 
cause of  the  war.  With  pardonable  pride,  he 
waited  for  her  to  express  pleasure  at  his  offer- 
ing. Instead,  she  glanced  hastily  at  the  fab- 
rics, and  spoke  with  exactly  the  same  crisp- 
ness  her  husband  might  assume  when  inter- 
rupted in  the  transaction  of  important  busi- 
ness  at   his   office. 

"Why  have  you  brought  these  without  first 
making   an   appointment?" 

"They  have  just  arrived,"  replied  the  as- 
tonished man.  "There  is  great  demand.  You 
asked  me  to  notify  you  immediately " 

"Yes,  I  recall — but  you  did  not  notify  me. 
I  must  ask  you  to  come  another  time." 

"It  will  take  but  a  few  minutes "  urged 

the  tradesman. 

"Unfortunately  those  few  minutes  belong 
to  the  War  Relief  Committee,  of  which  I  am 
chairman.  Moreover,  I  would  not  think  of 
purchasing  such  materials  in  a  few  moments. 
If  you  will  see  my  secretary,  she  will  make 
an  appointment,  and  I  will  be  here  to  keep  it. 
Good  morning." 

And  the  mistress  of  millions  hurried  out  to 
her  waiting  car,  leaving  the  tradesman  gap- 
ing. To  his  further  astonishment,  he  found 
that  he  could  secure  no  appointment  for  three 
days,  and  then  for  the  hour  of  9.30  only. 
Every  other  hour  in  the  three  days  was  filled 
with  those  affairs  which  now  go  to  make  the 
lot   of   a   lady   nerve-racking,   unless   she   at- 


— Coatansa,  in  Paaquino,  Turin 

Germania:  "Now  that  I  have  taken 
your  countries,  will  you  give  me  a  piece 
of  bread  to  get  them  back?" 

tains  the  same  efficiency  which  counts  for  suc- 
cess  in    any   other   business. 

Meantime,  the  lady  of  the  house  kept  her 
first  appointment,  named  the  committee- 
women  in  charge  of  an  approaching  benefit, 
and  was  on  her  way  for  her  second  engage- 
ment, a  meeting  with  men  interested  in  mili- 
tary training  for  young  America. 

Twelve    noon    found    her    at    Relief    Head- 


quarters, supervising  the  shipment  of  heavy 
supplies  and  receiving  the  reports  of  aides. 
At  one  o'clock,  she  was  back  in  her  nursery, 
for  a  half  hour  with  her  children  while  they 
lunched.  After  this,  she  took  her  place  at 
the  head  of  her  own  luncheon  table,  sur- 
rounded by  a  few  intimates  who  know  that  on 
this  particular  day  of  each  week,  hostess  and 
meal  will  always  await  their  coming. 

But  the  peacocks'  togues  and  what  they 
stand  for,  of  which  the  Widow  Flanagan  had 
dreamed  were  missing.  These  half-dozen  wo- 
men, whose  names  adorn  the  chronicles  of  all 
important  social  events  in  New  York,  and 
whose  jewels  flash  in  the  Metropolitan's  glit- 
tering parterre,  ate  with  relish  only  lamb 
chops,  fresh  young  peas,  a  green  salad  and 
strawberries.  No  bread,  sweets,  no  wines! 
And  at  the  end,  tiny  cups  of  clear  coffee,  with 
saccharine. 

Nor  was  there  any  lounging  in  the  drawing- 
room,  cigarettes  and  liqueurs  in  hand,  as  the 
uninitiated  picture  society  women.  Almost 
immediately  after  the  meal,  the  party  broke 
up,  for  the  guests  all  knew  that  their  hostess 
had  an  appointment  with  her  music  teacher 
who  would  appear  promptly  on  the  stroke  of 
the  clock.  For  this  particular  "lady"  is  a 
student  of  music,  a  patron  of  the  art  and  one 
of  the  most  active  workers  in  a  society  for 
its  development  in  America.  Two  days  in 
each  week,  she  sets  aside  for  music  lessons, 
and   two  for  study  in   Spanish. 

At  three  o'clock,  properly  freshened  for  the 
afternoon  by  her  maid,  and  having  run  over 
important  telephone  calls  with  her  secretary, 
she  was  on  her  way,  this  time  to  one  of  the 
numerous  benefits  for  war  sufferers  which 
have  marked  the  social  season.  There,  alert, 
interested,  making  mental  notes  that  may 
serve  to  aid  her  co-workers  in  future  benefits, 
she  watches  the  tableaux,  the  dances,  the  de- 
tails of  the  function. 

At  six,  she  is  back  with  her  children,  as  they 
dine,  hearing  of  their  day's  interests.  At 
6.45  she  is  being  dressed  for  the  third  time, 
listening  betimes  to  the  quiet  voice  of  her 
secretary,  who  is  reading  a  magazine  article 
with  which  heT  employer  should  be  familiar. 
By  7.30  she  is  ready  to  join  her  husband  for^. 
their  dinner  engagement,  and  she  mingles  with 
their  friends,  alert,  magnetic  and  determined, 
among  other  things,  to  interest  an  influential 
man  in  one  of  her  musical  protegees. 

She  sips  a  little  clear  soup,  picks  daintily  at 
her  fish  to  avoid  the  rich  sauce,  revels  in  roast 
■  and  bird,  asparagus  and  green  salad,  merely 
toys  with  the  sweet,  enjoys  the  fruit,  and 
takes  only  an  occasional  sip  of  the  very  light 
wine  served  by  her  up-to-the-minute  hostess. 

After  dinner,  there  is  a  glimpse  of  the  play 
most  talked  about,  then  on  to  an  informal 
dance.  At  two  o'clock  she  looks  about  for  her 
husband,  punctuating  a  fox-trot  with  con- 
science-stricken  gasps. 

"This  music  is  divine,  but  I  must  tear  my- 
self away.  An  eirly  committee  meeting  in 
the  morning — you'll  forgive  me." 

And  she  is  there,  at  the  early  meeting,  the 
next — no,  this  morning,  and  on  the  minute. 

This  is  no  picture  drawn  by  the  imagination. 
It  is  the  real  schedule  of  life,  as  it  is  led,  day 
after  day,  by  a  woman  whose  name  is  in- 
cluded in  the  roster  of  New  York's  inner  circle, 
whose  power  in  war  relief  work  is  recognized 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  a  wife  whose 
hu.sband  stands  high  in  the  world  of  finance. 

She  averages  six  and  a  half  hours'  sleep 
nightly,  and  she  never  sleeps  during  the  day. 
She  gives  about  five  hours  daily  to  actual 
hard  work  for  war  relief,  in  committee  meet- 
ings, at  headquarters,  in  directing  teas,  tab- 
leau and  plays.  She  can  carry  a  tea-tray 
when  a  debutante  waitress  falls  exhausted  by 
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the   wayside,    and    she    can    wield    a    hammer 
when  a  decorator  fails  her  in  a  crisis. 

Three  hours  more  she  gives  indirectly  to 
charity  or  war  relief  by  attending  benefits, 
concerts,  tableau,  and  so  forth.  Three  hours 
in  twenty-four  she  spends  in  self-improve- 
ment, part  of  which  is  snatched  while  she  is 
dressing.  Two  hours  go  to  the  management 
of  her  home  and  to  correspondence,  the 
courtesies  of  life.  The  remaining  five  hours 
are  divided  between  eating  and  recreation, 
the  latter  being  given  almost  entirely  to 
dancing. 

Twenty  years  ago,  at  a  dinner  party  of 
twenty-four,  only  one  woman  could  tall  how 
United  States  senators  are  chosen.  And  she 
was  an  English  woman.  Lady  Algernon  Gor- 
don Lennox.  This  year,  the  management  of 
the  Hotel  Blackstone  in  Chicago  was  obliged, 
for  lack  of  room,  to  turn  down  the  applica- 
tions of  a  hundred  prominent  New  York 
society  women  who  were  willing  and  anxious 
to  brave  the  June  heat  of  a  convention  hall, 
that  they  might  see  how  a  national  party 
nominated  its  presidential  candidate. 

Part  of  the  change  may  be  due  to  American 
women  of  wealth  and  position  being  received 
in  London.  They  visited  titled  Knglish  women 
in  their  town  and  country  houses.  They  were 
entertained  in  the  chateaux  of  French  aris- 
tocrats.     They    found    these    women    of    blue 


blood  to  be  vitally  interested  in  the  political 
careers  of  their  husbands,  efficient  house- 
keepers, devoted  mothers.  American  women 
began  to  urge  their  husbands  into  political 
activity.  They  reverted  to  the  despised  house- 
wifely arts  of  their  ancestors.  Motherhood 
once  more  became  fashionable.  One  was 
painted  with  one's  children.  For  the  modern 
"lady"  to-day,  indifference  to  maternal  re- 
sponsibilities is  bad  form. 

The  real  lady  is  also  prepared  to  make  some 
pretty  big  personal  sacrifices  in  times  like 
these.  A  matron  whose  name  is  linked  socially 
with  that  of  the  Vanderbilts,  Millses  and 
Reids,  leased  a  delightful  place  In  Maine  for 
the  present  season.  A  few  days  after  the 
papers  were  signed,  her  only  son,  a  student  at 
Harvard,  notified  her  that  he  had  enrolled  for 
training  in  the  Plattsburgh  Military  Camp. 
In  renting  the  place,  his  mother,  a  widow,  had 
anticipated  a  summer  of  companionship  with 
her  son  and  his  friends.  But  she  ordered  her 
lawyer  to  sublet  the  camp,  and  she  pocketed 
the  loss  without  a  murmur. 

"Isn't  it  perfectly  splendid  that  he  wants 
to  train  ?  Of  course,  I  ihnll  stop  in  town  dur- 
ing July  to  be  near  him,  and  in  August  we'll 
have  a  motor  trip  together." 

July  in  New  York,  for  her  boy — and  hu- 
manity! For  she  had  worked  practically  with- 
out relief  since  the  war  began. 


Promises  and  Performance  in  International 

Matters 


If   We  Lose  the  Instinct  to  Enforce 

Justice  as  We  Know  It,  What  Matter 

Our  Ideas  of  Justice? 


'-pHEODOKE  ROOSEVELT,  writing  in  the 
-*■  Metropolitan,  strikes  a  virile  note  in  re- 
gard to  Washington's  present  attitude  to- 
ward international  affairs.  Fundamentally, 
he  says,  it  consists  in  making  utterly  loose 
promises  to  please  sentimentalists,  and  as 
soon  as  the  period  of  performance  arrives,  in 
completely  disregarding  the  principles  set 
forth  in  these  promises,  because  their  non- 
fulfilment  is  demanded  in  the  interests  of  en- 
tirely selfish  and  cold-blooded  materialists. 
The  writer  continues: 

The  sentimentalists  in  question  are  not 
people  of  action.  They  are  people  of 
words.  The  materialists  in  question  care 
nothing  for  words.  They  care  least  of 
all  for  making  acts  square  with  words.  They 
are  entirely  willing  that  the  sentimentalists 
shall  promise  anything,  and  that  the  govern- 
ment authorities  shall  promise  anything  that 
will  please  the  sentimentalists,  provided  al- 
ways that  when  the  time  for  performance 
arrives  the  promise  shall  be  repudiated,  naked- 
ly and  sordidly,  if  the  repudiation  is  in  the 
real  or  seeming  interest  of  the  materialists. 

The  words  are  sometimes  embodied  in  trea- 
ties —  which  are  promises.  Sometimes  the 
words  are  used  in  addres.scs  or  state  papers 
by  the  highest  executive  and  legislative  offi- 
cials of  the  land.  The  sentimentalists  always 
fall  into  ecstasies  when  these  treaties  are 
passed  or  these  addresses  delivered.  The  ma- 
terialists do  not  in  the  least  object  to  such 
treaties  or  addresses;  all  they  object  to  is 
having  the  treaty  carried  out  or  the  address 
followed  by  action.  All  that  the  material- 
ists ask  is  that  the  words  shall  be  kept  in  an 
entirely  separate  compartment  from  the  deeds; 


and  this  seems  entirely  to  suit  the  sentimen- 
talists. The  result  of  this  double-edged  policy 
has  been  that  in  our  international  dealings 
for  the  last  few  years  our  public  men,  and  the 
people  behind  our  public  men,  have  richly 
earned  the  same  species  of  contempt  that  was 
visited  by  Macaulay  on  the  leaders  of  Scotch 
thought  and  action  two  centuries  and  a  quar- 
ter ago. 

For   example,    the    sentimentalists    declaim 
heatedly  in  favor  of  peace  at  any  price,  and 
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demand  the  passage  of  treaties  wherein  this 
nation  promises  in  this  matter  what  it  neither 
should  nor  would  perform.  The  materialists 
are  perfectly  willing  to  see  such  treaties 
passed,  provided  that  it  is  always  understood 
they  are  never  to  be  enforced,  and  that  this 
nation   is  never  to   undertake   any  course  of 


action  which  shall  interfere  with  the  ease, 
comfort  and  safety  of  its  people.  Nor  is  this 
all.  Unfortunately  the  sentimentalists  them- 
selves— when  it  comes  to  action — often  join 
promptly  with  the  most  sordid  materialists. 
For  example,  under  the  present  Administra- 
tion some  thirty  treaties  were  passed  by  which 
the  United  States  agreed  to  talk  over  for  a 
year  any  kind  of  an  injury  inflicted  upon  us 
before  taking  action  about  it.  Under  this 
scheme,  if  the  treaties  are  actually  carried  out, 
we  would  have  to  debate  for  a  year  with 
Japan  if  Japan  seized  Lower  California,  or 
with  Germany  if  Germany  seized  St.  Thomas, 
before  taking  action.  We  would  have  to  en- 
ter into  a  year's  debate  with  both  of  them  if 
they  seized  the  Canal.  If  the  English  or 
French  torpedo  boats  began  killing  our  men, 
women  and  children  on  jkhe  high  seas,  we 
would  have  to  debate  with  them  over  each 
such  incident  for  a  year,  before  putting  a  stop 
to  the  practice.  As  the  Administration  has 
debated  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania  for  over 
a  year  without  achieving  any  result  or  com- 
ing to  any  conclusion,  and  as  it  has  for  over 
three  years  submitted  to  infamy  in  Mexico 
without  being  stirred  to  more  than  feeble  and 
tepid  resentment,  there  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  it  would  find  the  proposed  action 
disagreeable.  But  some  day  we  shall  have  at 
Washington  an  Administration  which  does 
not  deify  cowardice  and  inefficiency,  and  which 
does  regard  manliness  as  a  virtue;  and  then 
these  treaties — which  can  never  do  any  good — 
will  become  fraught  with  the  capacity  for  real 
harm. 

Tlhe  nadir  of  misconduct  is  reached  by  the 
sentimentalists  who,  when  there  is  no  need  of 
practically  applying  their  principles,  scream 
to  have  extreme  promises  made;  but  who, 
when  the  concrete  case  arises,  do  not  venture 
to  speak  one  word  on  behalf  of  what  they 
have  thus  advocated  in  the  abstract.  There 
have  been  few  more  lamentable  exhibitions  of 
feebleness,  carried  to  the  extreme  point  of 
immorality,  than  the  exhibition  given  by  the 
professional  pacifists  who,  during  the  past 
year  and  three-quarters,  have  not  ventured  to 
say  one  word  in  championship  of  Belgium  or 
in  any  way  to  denounce  her  despoilers.  Of 
course,  if  the  apostles  of  peace  at  any  price 
mean  that  whenever  an  innocent  country  is 
invaded  as  Belgium  was  invaded  they  will 
studiously  refrain  from  doing  anything  ex- 
cept bleat  against  war  in  terms  that  apply 
to  the  men  who  are  defending  their  wives 
and  children  and  hearthstones,  they  are  con- 
siderably worse  than  worthless  members  of 
society.  Yet  this  is  precisely  and  exactly 
what  the  professional  pacifists  of  this  coun- 
try have  done  when  they  have  agitated  for 
peace  without  venturing  to  say  one  word  for 
righteousness  in  the  concrete. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  we  ob- 
ject to  the  attitude  of  these  professional  paci- 
fists during  the  last  year  and  three-quarters, 
not  merely  because  it  has  been  silly,  but  be- 
cause it  has  been  mischievous  from  the  stand- 
point of  morality.  They  are  not  impractical 
seekers  after  a  high  ideal.  They  are  timid  men, 
who  sacrifice  their  ideals  to  their  timidity,  and 
who  thereby  become  as  immoral  as  the  ma- 
terialists. ^ 

There  can  be  nothing  more  ignoble  and 
more  base  than  to  go  on  a  peace-ship  to  Eur- 
ope, or  to  agitate  in  this  country  nominally 
in  the  interests  of  peace,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  refrain  from  specifically  denouncing 
the  outrage  of  which  Belgium  was  the  victim, 
and  from  specifically  upholding  the  Belgians 
in  their  effort  to  protect  their  country.  In 
practice,  the  sentimentalists  who  took  this 
course,  and  who  in  theory  upheld  lofty  stand- 
ards of  morality,  when  the  pinch  came  showed 
themselves  unbloshingly  allies  of  the  worst 
materialists  in  this  country — of  the  men  who 
said  that  we  had  no  duty  whatever  in  interna- 
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tional  matters,  except  to  serve  our  own  ease 
and  put  money  in  our  own  pockets. 

This  is  the  combination  that  men  of  high 
ideals  who  nevertheless  are  practical  men — 
and  the  only  kind  of  idealist  who  really  serves 
his  ideals  is  the  practical  man — have  to  meet. 
Practically  it  is  a  strong  combination.  Mor- 
ally it  is  a  peculiarly  base  and  unworthy  com- 
bination. 

I  will  not  admit,  and  no  really  far-sighted 
man  ought  to  admit,  that  this  country  owes  no 
duty  to  the  cause  of  international  morality. 

Men  who  advocate  peace  without  regard  to 
righteousness  occupy  the  precise  position  of 
the  Copperheads  of  1864.  Men  who  clamor  for 
treaties  to  enforce  peace  without  actively 
insisting  upon  the  enforcement  of  the  Hague 
Conventions  at  the  present  time  as  regards 
Belgium,  and  without  agitating  for  an  im- 
mense increase  in  our  military  efficiency,  stand 
on   a  level  almost  as  low. 

I  believe  emphatically  in  our  doing  our  duty 
by  others.  We  should  school  ourselves  to  sub- 
ordinate love  of  ease,  love  of  safety,  love  of 
luxury  and  comfort,  and  love  of  money-mak- 
ing to  the  stern  performance  of  duty  both  for 
ourselves  and  for  others.  There  can  be  no 
such  performance  of  duty  without  ample  pre- 
paredness. Unless  we  are  true  to  ourselves 
we  shall  be  false  to  everyone  else;  and  we 
can  only  be  true  to  ourselves  if  we  prepare  in 
thoroughgoing    fashion    to    protect    our    own 

Recently  a  trained  officer  of  the  Coast  Artil- 
lery, who  would  be  himself  in  any  fighting 
from  the  outset,  informed  me,  as  his  cold  and 
deliberate  judgment,  that  100,000  war-harden- 
ed veterans  of  any  of  the  contending  armies,  if 
now  landed  in  New  York,  could  not  only  de- 
feat any  force  sent  against  them,  but  within 
from  thirty  to  forty  days  reach  Chicago,  con- 
quering and  holding  all  the  intervening  coun- 
try from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi. 

I  believe  he  was  right.  I  beliSve  our  people 
have  no  conception  of  our  weakness  if  pitted 
against  a  formidable  military  antagonist.  The 
lamentable  breakdown  in  putting  into  Mexico 
a  tiny  expeditionary  force  is  proof  enough  of 
the  smash  to  which  we  would  come  if  with 
our  unaided  strength  we  were  opposed  to  a 
first-class    military   power. 

It  is  our  own  fault  that  we  do  not  prepare 
and  have  not  prepared.  It  is  an  act  of  liter- 
ally criminal  folly  on  our  part  that  for 
twenty-two  months  we  have  taken  not  one 
step  of  efficient  preparation,  although  even 
the  blindest  must  have  seen  during  these 
twenty-two  months  that,  as  the  world  now  is, 
nothing  but  a  nation's  own  strength  can  save 
it  from  overwhelming  disaster.  I  doubt  if  in 
the  history  of  mankind  there  have  ever  been 
rulers  more  blind  than  our  rulers  have  shown 


themselves  to  be  during  these  twenty-two 
months.  Only  the  merest  handful  among  all 
the  public  servants  at  Washington  have  shown 
loyal  eagerness  to  fulfil  their  obligations  to 
the  nation.  It  is  a  cruel  and  a  wicked  thing 
to  our  children,  and  children's  children,  no 
less  than  to  ourselves,  if  we  do  not  now  bend 
every  energy  to  prepare. 

I  believe  in  the  performance  of  interna- 
tional duty.  I  believe  that  it  is  a  dreadful 
thing  to  make  promises  as  regards  interna- 
tional duty  which  cannot  be  kept,  or  are  not 
kept,  or  ought  not  to  be  kept.  Therefore,  I 
believe  in  weighing  well  everything  that  we 
promise,  in  entering  into  no  promise  save 
with  deliberation,  and  in  realizing  that  inter- 
nationally  this  nation   must  be  its  brother's 


keeper,  and  must  admit  its  duty,  not  only  to 
refrain  from  wronging  other  nations,  but  to 
take  some  action  when  weak  and  well-be- 
haved nations  are  wronged  by  the  strong  and 
unscrupulous. 

But  there  is  a  duty  prior  to  this.  Until  we 
are  able  to  defend  our  own  rights,  we  shall  be 
objects  of  contemptuous  derision  if  we  talk 
about  protecting  the  rights  of  others.  The 
first  and  all-important  duty  of  this  nation  at 
this  time  is  in  thorough-going  and  adequate 
fashion  to  prepare  itself,  so  that  it  may  be 
able  to  defend  its  rights  by  its  own  strength. 
Such  preparation  must  be  not  only  of  the 
body  but  of  the  soul,  for  if  the  soul  of  the  na- 
tion is  diseased,  the  body  cannot  be  perma- 
nently healthy. 


Lessons    of    the    Battle   of   Skagerrack 


Supremacy     of     the     Dreadnought, 

Inability    of    the    Battle.  Cruis-er    to 

Stand    Punishment,     Usefulness    of 

the  Destroyer 
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'T'HE  most  titanic  clash  of  sea  forces  in 
■*■  the  history  of  the  world,  took  place  off 
the  mouth  of  the  Skagerrack,  on  May  31st,  be- 
tween the  German  and  the  British  fleets. 
From  a  naval  standpoint  this  is  the  most  in- 
teresting event  in  the  present  generation.  Its 
importance  is  not  as  much  due  to  the  results 
one  way  or  another  in  advantage  to  the  con- 
testants, as  in  the  lessons  it  teaches  with 
relation  to  the  qualifications  in  actual  com- 
bat of  those  elements  that  go  to  make  up  the 
modern  fleet.  The  story  of  the  encounter  by 
Admiral  George  Dewey,  which  originally  ap- 
peared in  Sea  Power  will  be  of  interest  to 
every  Canadian: 

In  the  battle  of  Skagerrack  great  armored 
dreadnoughts  came  to  grips  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  In  that  fight  the 
battle-cruiser  played  its  part  for  the  first 
time  in  a  pitched  engagement.  Light  cruisers 
were  in  the  midst  of  the  fighting,  and  battled 
and  died.  Those  daredevils  of  the  sea,  the 
destroyers,  for  the  first  time  in  history  closed 
in  on  first-class  ships  in  broad  daylight  to 
drive  home  their  torpedoes  and  take  their 
one  chance  in  a  hundred  of  surviving. 

In  fact,  a  modern  first-class 
fleet,  with  its  various  'units, 
went  to  grips  with  an  enemy 
of  its  kind  and  tested  its  quali- 
fications. All  these  fighting 
machines  of  the  sea  have  here- 
tofore been  creations  of  theo- 
retical but  somewhat  untried 
efficiency.  The  day  of  their 
test  was  May  31st.  The  show- 
ings of  that  day  have  much  to 
do  with  the  fleets  of  the  future 
built  by  all  nations  of  the 
world. 

Just  what  happened  at  Ska- 
gerrack is  not  yet  clear,  and 
conclusions  drawn  from  that 
fight  are  made  from  incomplete 
evidence  and  may  easily  be  up- 
set. But  tv;o  weeks  after  the 
fight  it  would  seem  that  some- 
thing like  the  following  hap- 
pened: 

The  German  fleet  was  feeling 
its  way  to  sea,  looking  for  an 
opportunity    to    strike    a    blow 


with  conditions  to  its  advantage.  The  British 
fleet  was  spread  out  over  three  hundred  miles 
of  the  North  Sea.  The  day  was  hazy  and  a 
ship  could  not  be  made  out  more  than  six 
miles. 

This  necessarily  short  range  was  to  the  lik- 
ing of  the  Germans.  Their  fleet  was  con- 
centrated.    They  determined  to  give  battle. 

Destroyers  and  trawlers  make  up  the  ad- 
vance line  that  the  British  draw  across  the 
North  Sea.  Back  of  these  are  the  fast  crui- 
sers. Still  further  back  and  subject  to  call 
are   the   battleship   squadrons. 

The  advance  line  reported  the  presence  of 
the  German  fleet.  The  British  were  anxious 
for  a  decisive  battle.  The  battle-cruiser  squa- 
dron immediately  closed  in.  It  was  nearer 
than  the  battleships  and  had  thirty  knots  of 
speed  against  their  twenty,  so  it  got  into  the 
fight  first.  Battlercruisers  were  not  intended 
to  fight  battleships,  and  it  was  suspected  that 
German  dreadnoughts  were  ready  for  action. 
Admiral  Beatty,  however,  determined  to  at- 
tempt to  hold  the  German  fleet  until  the  Bri- 
tish battleships  could  come  up.  He,  there- 
fore, went  in  with  his  battle-cruisers. 

It  appears  that  three  of  his  ships  went  to 
their  death  early  in  the  fight  because  of  this 
attempt.  The  "Queen  Mary,"  the  "Indefatig- 
able," the  "Invincible,"  as  dashing  ships  as 
ever  put  to  sea,  were  sunk.  It  would  seem, 
however,  that  they  inflicted  losses  upon  the 
enemy  that  made  their  sacrifice  worth  while. 
They  evidently  succeeded  partially  in  their 
purpose.  Some  of  the  British  dreadnoughts 
did  not  get  into  the  fight. 

But  the  lesson  is  this:  Battle-cruisers,  with 
the  weight  of  their  armor  sacrificed  to  speed, 
with  fewer  big  guns  than  have  dreadnoughts, 
cannot  give  and  take  with  the  latter  class  of 
ships.  In  grips  with  dreadnoughts  they  are 
pretty  sure  to  be  sunk.  This  has  been  the 
theory  of  naval  experts  all  along,  but  that 
moot  question  of  the  point  to  which  armor 
should  be  sacrificed  to  speed  has  never  before 
had  any  actual  experiments  upon  which  to 
base  its  deductions. 

The  battle-cruiser  was  crumpled  up  and  its 
unfitness  to  play  a  leading  role  in  naval 
dramas    was    demonstrated.  The    "Queen 

Mary,"  a  magnificent  ship  of  her  kind,  dis- 
placing 25,000  tons,  could  not  survive  the  big 
shells  of  the  Germans. 

This  was  the  first  phase  of  the  battle.  It 
seems  to  have  been  after  the  sinking  of  these 
three  ships  that  the  British  battleship  squa- 
dron, led  by  the  "Warspite,"  arrived.  There 
were  four  ships  in  this  squadron,  and  they 
plunged  into  the  midst  of  the  fight.  They 
appear  to  have  found  a  fleet  that  greatly  out- 
numbered them.  They  unquestionably  came 
in  for  a  tremendous  amount  of  hammering. 
Every  vessel  was  struck  many  times.  The 
"Warspite"  and  the  "Marlborough"  both  suf- 
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fered  many  serious  hits.  The  "Marlborough" 
was  torpedoed.  Yet  neither  of  these  ships 
sank,  both  found  their  way  back  to  port  and 
both  will  soon  be  back  in  the  service. 

Captain  Phillpots,  of  the  "Warspite,"  tells 
a  thrilling  tale  of  the  experience  of  his  ves- 
sel and  the  punishment  she  took.  His  steering 
gear  went  wrong  and  his  ship  got  out  of  con- 
trol. She  plunged  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy 
fleet.  She  drew  the  concentrated  fire  of  six 
enemy  battleships  at  one  time.  She  ran  amuck 
and  so  sought  to  do  all  the  execution  possible. 
Her  every  gun  worked  to  the  maximum. 

Yet  she  stood  her  punishment  and  came 
through.  She  served  the  purpose  for  which  a 
big  ship  is  created.  She  proved  the  fitness  of 
herself  and  her  class  to  perform  the  purpose 
for  which  dreadnoughts  are  built.  She  proved 
the  correctness  of  the  theory  of  those  experts 
who  have  held  that  it  is  wise  to  sacrifice  much 
possible  speed  for  heavy  armor  and  big  guns. 

The  "Warspite"  is  a  vessel  readily  compar- 
able with  our  own  "Texas"  and  "New  York." 
She  has  a  similar  displacement,  27,500  tons. 
She  has  eight  15-inch  guns  where  the  Ameri- 
can has  ten  14-inch  guns.  She  is  four  knots 
faster  than  are  the  American  ships  and  her 
endurance  is  probably  less.  What  she  did 
American  dreadnoughts  should  be  able  to  do. 

The  "Marlborough"  is  a  25,000-ton  ship,  of 
about  the  class  of  our  "Arkansas"  and  "Wy- 
oming." She,  too,  stood  a  vast  amount  of 
punishment,  including  that  of  being  torpe- 
doed. This  latter  test  of  a  modern  battleship 
is  very  interesting.  A  number  of  fighting 
ships  have  been  sunk  in  the  present  war  by 
torpedoes,  but  they  were  mostly  old  vessels 
and  without  resistance  of  the  newer  ships. 
The  impression  that  a  torpedo  is  sure  to  prove 
the  undoing  of  the  dreadnoughts  has  not  yet 
been  demonstrated,  and  the  survival  of  the 
"Marlborough"  tends  to  prove  it. 

A  third  and  most  interesting  phase  of  the 
battle  of  Skagerrack  was  the  attack  of  de- 
troyers  on  both  sides.  These  tiny  ships,  which 
were  intended  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a 
screen,  to  be  outriders  and  scouts  of  the  big 
ships,  had  currently  been  regarded  heretofore 
as  being  incapable  of  attacking  first-class 
ships  in  the  day-time.  Their  method  of  attack 
was  set  down  as  being  one  covered  by  dark- 
ness or  by  fog.  Under  these  conditions  de- 
stroyers are  intended  to  creep  in  on  the  big 
ships,  unleash  their  torpedoes,  and  attempt  to 
escape  before  they  are  sunk. 

It  had  been  known  that  the  Germans  had 
practised  day  attacks  with  their  destroyers. 
This  was  a  possible  use  of  destroyers  that 
neither  American  nor  British  fleets  had  given 
much  consideration.  In  the  North  Sea  battle, 
however,  before  darkness  came  on,  the  Ger- 
man destroyers  descended  upon  the  British 
fleet,  got  in  close,  and  discharged  their  tor- 
pedoes. It  is  believed  that  a  score  of  them 
were  sunk,  and  it  is  probably  true  that  they 
did  not  succeed  in  destroying  any  British  first- 
class  ship.  They  unquestionably  came  near 
getting  the  "Marlborough,"  however,  and  it 
is  not  shown  that  such  an  attack  did  not 
prove  strategically  advisable. 

It  is  believed  that  the  British  fleet  respond- 
ed by  sending  its  destroyers  into  the  midst  of 
the  German  fleet  under  similar  circumstances. 
Certain  it  is  that  something  near  a  dozen 
British  destroyers  v^ere  lost.  The  returns  do 
not  yet  indicate  what  destruction  these  ves- 
sels created  in  the  German  fleet,  and  it  is, 
therefore,  not  possible  to  draw  conclusions  as 
to  whether  their  sacrifice  should  have  been 
made.  The  fact  remains  that  destroyers  played 
a  very  important  part  in  the  fighting  and  were 
active  throughout  the  engagement.  The  use- 
fulness of  these  small  ships  in  a  great  strug- 
gle such  as  that  which  took  place  off  Skager- 
rack is  regarded  as  being  been  demonstrated. 


A  point  of  intense  interest  to  the  general 
public  in  this  first  big  set  fight  of  modern 
navies  is  the  high  rate  of  loss  of  life  aboard 
ships  sunk.  On  the  "Queen  Mary,"  the  "In- 
defatigable" and  the  "Invincible"  there  was 
hardly  a  man  saved.  Already  the  United 
States  Navy  Department  is  receiving  great 
number  of  letters  from  individuals  who  have 
suggestions  to  make  as  to  devices  that  might 
be  used  for  saving  lives  aboard  fighting  ships. 
These  individuals  seem  to  draw  the  conclusion 
that  no  precaution  is  taken  aboard  a  battle- 
ship for  saving  life  in  case  the  ship  is  sunk 
in  battle.  This  is  not  true.  When  a  battle- 
ship is  stripped  for  action  there  is  certainly 
no  place  on  her  deck  for  boats  that  might  be 
used  for  life  saving.  She  has  aboard,  how- 
ever, pneumatic  rafts,  and  every  man  has  his 
pneumatic  belt,  which  would  keep  him  afloat. 

In  time  of  battle,  however,  there  is  no  time 
and  no  inclination  to  make  use  of  these  de- 
vices. When  a  battleship  is  hit  and  seriously 
damaged  there  is  no  way  of  knowing  whether 
or  not  she  is  about  to  sink.  It  may  be  possible 
that  she  will  remain  afloat  for  hours,  or  that 
she  may  not  sink  at  all.  Her  purpose  is  to  con- 
tinue to  damage  the  enemy  to  the  greatest 
possible  extent.  A  single  final  shot  from  a 
sinking  ship  may  be  the  blow  that  will  turn 
the  tide  of  battle  and  the  destiny  of  empires. 

A  damaged  battleship,  therefore,  continues 
to  fight.  The  men  remain  in  the  fire  rooms,  in 
the  turrets,  at  their  guns.  Every  man  con- 
tinues that  particular  job  which  is  his  in 
fighting  the  ship  as  long  as  she  may  strike 
a  blow.  It,  therefore,  happens  that  when  the 
battleship  goes  down  there  is  practically  no- 
body on  deck,  and  there  is  no  man  who  may 
leave  his  post  in  time  to  put  on  a  life  belt  or 
launch  a  raft.  Quite  naturally,  every  man  dies 
with   the   ship. 

The  theory  of  fighting  the  ship  until  the 
last  moment  seems  to  have  been  exemplified  by 
practically  all  those  that  were  sunk  in  the 
recent  battle. 

The  battle  of  Skagerrack  seems  to  have 
justified  the  position  which  has  long  been 
taken  by  the  experts  of  the  General  Board  of 
the  American  Navy,  a  position  which  has  met 
the  approval  of  most  American  authorities 
and  which  has  been  crystallized  into  the  pro- 
gramme which  America  has  followed.  The 
General  Board  has  recommended  for  fifteen 
years  that  the  United  States  continue  the 
policy  of  placing  its  chief  reliance  in  big  ships. 
Since  the  dreadnought  came  into  being  it  has 
maintained  that  that  vessel  should  be  made 
the  backbone  of  the  fleet.  If  appropriations 
were  sufficient  to  provide  but  one  class  of 
ships,  the  General  Board  has  insisted  that 
they  be  dreadnoughts. 

There  is  a  constant  tendency  on  the  part  of 
the  public  to  go  off  at  a  tangent  in  its  en- 
thusiasm for  the  class  of  ship  that  at  a  given 
time  is  attracting  wide  attention.  Last  fall, 
for  instance,  the  public  clamored  for  many 
submarines  and  favored  disregarding  appro- 
priations for  dreadnoughts  or  battle-cruisers. 
Later,  the  battle-cruiser  has  been  attracting 
much  attention  to  itself  because  the  incidental 
clashes  of  the  present  war  have  been  battles 
between  scout  ships.  So  the  clamor  this 
spring  has  been  very  largely  for  battle- 
cruisers. 

The  dreadnought  has  attracted  very  little 
attention  because  she  has  not  heretofore  been 
in  the  fighting.  The  public  did  not  see  that 
the  very  existence  of  British  dreadnoughts  in 
the  North  Sea  resulted  in  the  bottling  up  of 
all  Germany.  It  did  not  generally  realize  that 
the  battleship  was  performing  its  purpose 
without  the  necessity  of  fighting.  The  pre- 
sent clash,  however,  demonstrates  that  in 
the  final  issue  it  is  the  dreadnought  which 
means  victory  or  defeat. 

This  battle  seems  also  to  have  proven  the 


value  of  that  other  branch  of  the  fighting  fleet 
which  has  been  given  most  attention  in  the 
American  Navy,  the  destroyer.  The  many 
opportunities  for  usefulness  of  and  the  great 
possibilities  of  execution  which  rest  with  these 
little  ships  seem  to  have  been  demonstrated. 
The  battle  of  Skagerrack  seems  to  have  shown 
that  the  United  States  has  chosen  wisely  in 
selecting  the  units  upon  which  she  would  de- 
pend in  making  a  fleet  from  appropriations 
that  made  it  impossible  to  have  all  the  units 
desired. 

The  usefulness  of  the  battle-cruiser  or  the 
scout  cruiser  has  not  been  disproven,  but  the 
inadvisability  of  depending  upon  the  fast 
lightly  armored  vessels  in  a  clash  in  which 
dreadnoughts  are  engaged  is  shown.  The 
cruiser  is  a  necessity  in  any  modern  fleet  un- 
less that  fleet  is  willing  to  grant  certain  ad- 
vantages to  its  rivals  which  are  provided  with 
these  fast  ships.  The  theory  that  a  time 
would  come  when  they  would  displace  dread- 
noughts must,  however,  in  the  face  of  the 
new   facts,  be  given   over. 

The  battle  of  Skagerrack  teaches  less  of  the 
value  of  guns  of  various  calibers  than  of  most 
of  the  vital  problems  of  the  navy.  AH  the 
fighting  was  close  in.  The  marksmanship  was, 
therefore,  not  very  exacting.  The  test  on  the 
guns  was  not  great.  Any  gun  and  almost  any 
gunner  ought  to  be  able  to  make  hits  at  six 
miles.  The  advantage  attributed  to  British 
guns  and  gunners  had  little  opportunity  to  de- 
monstrate itself.  Likewise  are  the  results  in 
ships  sunk  by  the  British  cruisers  and  dread- 
noughts still  unknown.  The  deadliness  of  the 
great  British  15-inch  gun  cannot  yet  be  said 
to  have  been  determined. 


—From    Ostika    l^iirk 

Came  Down  from  Your 
High  Horse,  Yuan,  Before 
You  Fall. 
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An   Impression   of    the   War 


How  Will  It  Affect  the  Civilization 
and  Social  Institutions  of  Europe? 


EVEN  in  the  light  of  the  turn  affairs  have 
taken,  the  whole  catastrophe  of  the 
war  is  so  immense  and  bewildering  that  to 
speak  about  it  at  all  in  definite  terms  seems 
almost  absurd.  Everyone  feels,  however,  that 
it  is  not  enough  to  emerge  from  the  experi- 
ence hoping  only  that  time  will  enable  us  to 
forget.  The  general  attitude  is  marked  by  a 
resolution  to  see  where  the  old  conceptions  of 
peace  were  wrong,  and  how  it  may  be  possible 
to  reconstruct  a  new  fabric  of  life  with  fewer 
opportunities  for  a  future  outbreak.  The  fol- 
lowing sketches  from  an  article  by  A.  C.  Ben- 
son, in  the  Atlantic:  Monthly,  give  us  some 
new  phases  of  the  situation  as  it  appears  to  a 
man   working  at  the  heart  of  things. 

I  suppose  that  before  the  war  began  I  was 
in  the  frame  of  mind  of  many  peaceful  and 
busy  people,  believing  that  an  European  crisis 
would  somehow  be  avoided;  that  if  Germany 
had  a  taste  for  shaking  a  mailed  fist  and 
talking  about  shining  armor,  and  indulging 
in  a  romantic  sort  of  self-glorification,  she 
would  in  the  last  resort  turn  out  to  be  civil- 
ized and  reasonable  and  even  sensible.  There 
were  many  people,  no  doubt,  who  knew  better, 
and  saw  how  deep  the  poison  lay.  I  do  not 
doubt  that  now;  but  it  was  difficult  for  any 
one  who  knew  to  express  all  this  without  ap- 
pearing provocative  and  suspicious;  and  then, 
too,  came  in  that  extraordinary  British  power 
of  minding  our  own  business,  and  of  viewing 
other  nations  with  a  good-humored  tolerance. 
Certainly,  in  the  circles  in  which  I  lived  there 
was  very  little  suspicion  expressed  of  the  de- 
signs of  Germany,  and  no  desire  to  interfere 
with  them  except  by  steady  commercial  com- 
petition. The  idea  seenas  so  deeply  rooted  in 
the  German  mind  that  all  England  was  per- 
fidiously absorbed  in  the  aim  of  stepping  in  to 
crush  Germany,  if  an  opportunity  offered, 
that  I  suppose  it  is  impossible  to  convince 
the  German  people  of  the  real  guilelessness  of 
the  English  public,  and  indeed  of  the  most 
total  lack  of  interest  in  ^hat  Germany  was 
doing  or  thinking.  Strange  as  it  may  seem, 
I  believe  that  the  knowledge  of  Germany  and 
her  aims  had  steadily  declined  in  the  last 
thirty  years  in  England.  When  I  became  a 
schoolmaster  in  1885,  there  was  a  strong 
movement  to  make  German  a  serious  subject 
of  study,  and  I  spent  a  summer  holiday  in 
that  year  in  Germany  to  pick  up  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  language.  But  the  subject  was 
slowly  shouldered  but  of  the  curriculum,  and 
I  think  it  is  true  to  say  that  educationally  the 
study  of  German  in  England  had  been  de- 
clining for  some  years,  while  among  intel- 
lectual minds,  the  German  influence  had  lost 
force  and  respect;  the  reason,  I  honestly  be- 
lieve, being  that  the  Germans  had  been  sac- 
rificing intellect  to  what  they  call  patriotism, 
and  tinging  all  their  studies  with  an  emo- 
tional self-w^orship. 

Then  with  an  awful  suddenness  the  de- 
luge burst  upon  us.  And  speaking  quite  hon- 
estly, the  first  months  of  the  war  were  a 
rHghtmare  which  I  do  not  willingly  recall.  The 
devastation  of  Belgium  was  an  accomplished 
fact,  the  fortresses  meant  to  stem  the  tide 
for  months  fell  in  a  few  days,  the  onrush 
into  France  followed,  and  then  as  unaccount- 
ably was  checked  and  held.  Very  slowly  the 
affair  resolved  itself  into  an  awful  monotony 
of   sparse   combit,  with   every   tradition   and 


principle  of  warfare  reversed,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  became  clear  how  firm  was  Bri- 
tain's grasp  upon  the  sea,  after  all.  The  sub- 
marine menace  lost  its  grip,  the  Zeppelin 
scare  revealed  itself  as  a  piece  of  elaborate 
and  futile  brutality.  The  whole  ru.sh  and  tur- 
moil of  war  seemed  to  curdle  and  settle  down 
into  a  stern  and  simple  strain  of  endurance 
and  grim  hopefulness. 

Meanwhile  the  nation  fell  gradually  into 
line;  without  wishing  to  impugn  the  motives 
of  the  critics  who  made  it  their  business  to 
find  fault,  acrimoniously  and  bitterly,  with 
every  department  of  state  organization,  a 
looker-on  may  frankly  say  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  conceive  how  entirely  some  of 
our  leading  newspapers  have  misrepi-osented 
the  mood  of  the  nation.  The  nation  has  been 
singularly  placid,  diligent,  patient,  and  public- 
spirited.  It  has  responded  cheerfully  and  as  a 
matter  of  course  to  every  call  for  men,  money 
and  work.  Every  honest  claim  has  been  liber- 
ally financed,  workers  have  flocked  into  every 
enterprise;  and  it  is  lawful  to  feel  a  deep 
pride  in  the  fact  that  a  huge  national  army 
containing  all  the  best  and  freshest  stock  of 
the  nation  has  been  raised,  trained,  and  equip- 
ped out  of  nothing  but  a  vast  reserve  of 
healthy  and  sensible  energy.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  such  an  army  has  ever  been  created 
in  so  short  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

The  papers  have  contrived  to  give  an  im- 
pression of  fuss,  selfish  inactivity,  and  fear — 
the  three  elements  which  have  been  simply 
conspicuous  by  their  absence  throughout.  My 
associates  through  the  war  have  been  mainly 
dons  and  soldiers,  but  I  have  not  come  across 
a  trace  of  either  pacifism  or  militarism.  One 
would  suppose  that  there  was  a  large  and  in- 
fluential group  of  men  so  besotted  by  the  idea 
of  peace  that  they  wished  to  bring  the  war  to 
an  end  at  any  cost.  There  is  no  such  thing. 
There  are  a  few  faddists  who  have  never  had 
a  hearing;  while  as  to  militarism,  I  have  lived 
in  a  town  crammed  with  billeted  troops,  whose 
one  desire  seemed  to  be  as  little  in  evidence 
as  possible,  and  to  prove  themselves  the  kind- 
liest and  the  most  easily  pleased  of  visitors; 
while  in  traveling  about  the  country  as  I 
have  had  to  do,  the  popularity  of  the  soldiers 
whom  one  sees  everywhere  arises  from  the 
fact  that  they  have  claimed  no  privileges 
which  are  not  shared  by  the  humblest  traveler. 
Only  one  who  has  lived  and  moved  about  in 
England  during  the  war  can  realize  how  little 
the  militarism  of  the  country  has  interfered 
with  the  civic  life  and  organization. 

Again,  some  of  our  papers  have  seemed 
to  consider  that  panic  is  the  only  proof  of 
seriousness.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  absence 
of  brooding  and  despondent  anxiety  has  been 
a  very  remarkable  thing.  Men  and  women 
have  proved  their  seriousness  best  by  treating 
their  own  private  fears  and  anxieties  as  part 
of  the  normal  price  they  were  prepared  to 
pay  for  the  task  in  which  they  were  engaged. 
In  Germany  the  loud  proclamation  of  an  ideal 
seems  to  be  accepted  as  the  only  proof  of  deep 
convictions.  I  do  not  think  that  in  England 
the  national  seriousness  has  taken  the  shape 
of  defining  a  positive  ideal.  Great  Britain 
has  no  more  conscious  desire  to  make  herself 
felt,  or  to  stamp  a  type  of  honor  and  duty  on 
the  world,  than  before.  What  she  desires  is  a 
sort  of  independence,  the  power  to  live  a  toler- 
ant and  reasonable  life  without  subscribing 
too  definitely  to  an  ethical  theory.  The  desire 
to  conquer  Germany  is^  not  accompanied  by 
any  missionary  wish  to  improve  Germany;  it 
is  rather  the  intense  longing  to  be  rid  of  a 
bullying  and  tyrannical  neighbor,  whose  ag- 
gressive theories  imperil  the  British  concep- 


tion of  liberty — liberty  of  action,  opinion,  and 
conduct. 

I  do  not  think  that  Englishmen  'mind  hon- 
est competitors  or  even  avowed  rivals.  What 
really  revolts  them  is  the  idea  that  another 
nation's  self-satisfaction  should  take  the  form 
of  imposing  an  ideal  on  the  world.  The  Eng- 
lishman does  not  believe  in  shaping  or  mould- 
ing an  ideal.  He  is  inclined  to  trust  his  in- 
stincts; he  loves  order,  and  he  accepts  the 
duty  of  work.  But  he  does  not  like  taking  the 
Ark  into  battle;  he  does  not  believe  in  trying 
to  invest  with  sacred  associations  what  seem 
to  him  matters  of  common  sense.  I  do  not 
feel  that  the  attempts  to  call  the  war  a  sacred 
war  have  really  met  with  much  favor  in  Eng- 
land. That  savors  of  unreality.  It  seems 
to  us  merely  disgusting  and  hateful  that 
another  Ration  should  believe  in  aggression; 
and  the  sooner  such  nonsense  is  put  an  end 
to,  the  better.  In  this  the  Englishman  is  a 
realist  and  not  a  romanticist.  Many  a  young 
officer  who  has  gone  cheerfully  and  good- 
humoredly  into  training  and  to  the  front,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  and  never  dreamed  of 
doing  otherwise,  has  said  to  me,  "I  want  to 
see  this  through,  and  it  isn't  bad  fun;  but,  of 
course,  I  shall  be  glad  to  get  back  to  my  work." 
There  is  no  touch  of  either  cynicism  or  indif- 
ference in  this;  it  means  simply  that  a  young 
Englishman  trusts  his  instinct,  and  dislikes 
making  out  an  emotional  case  for  himself. 

I  have  seen  something,  at  close  quarters,  of 
the  sorrow  of  the  war;  and  here  too  I  have 
admired  to  the  very  bottom  of  my  heart  the 
simplicity  of  it.  It  has  never  taken  the  form 
of  self-pity,  of  pathos,  or  of  repining.  There 
has  been  no  glorification  of  self-sacrifice.  It 
has  simply  appeared  in  the  light  of  a  heavy 
stroke  to  be  endured.  I  hear  critics  say  that 
we  lack  discipline,  that  we  are  individualists, 
that  we  have  no  national  solidarity.  Here 
again  I  believe  that  our  solidarity  is  in- 
stinctive rather  than  rhetorical.  But  I  do  not 
know  what  the  word  discipline  means,  if  it 
does  not  mean  the  spontaneous  and  immediate 
sinking  of  the  sense  of  personal  loss  in  the 
larger  sense  of  national  concern.  If  people 
do  not  indulge  their  grief,  it  is  because  a  per- 
fectly natural  kind  of  temperateness  steps 
in,  which  says  that,  whatever  happens,  this 
is  a  thing  to  be  felt  and  not  paraded.  The 
intense  mistrust  of  anything  theatrical  or 
even  dimly  dramatic  intervenes.  The  English- 
man with  a  loss  to  bear  is  simply  grateful  to 
anyone  who  will  not  remind  him  of  it.  He 
wants  to  resume  his  place  in  the  ranks  as 
though  all  were  well  with  him.  It  is  not 
stolidity,  as  I  can  abundantly  testify.  It  may 
be  called  a  convention,  but  it  is  a  convention 
based  upon  a  wholesome  vitality  and  a  belief 
in  life  as  a  process  rather  than  in  life  as  a 
show. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  war  has  had  a  de- 
pressing or  dreary  effect  at  all,  apart  from 
personal  anxieties  for  the  safety  of  indi- 
viduals. Heavy  and  grievous  as  the  casual- 
ties have  been,  the  percentage  as  compared  to 
the  population  is  small.  Indeed,  the  war  has 
not  developed  new  qualities  so  much  as  af- 
forded an  outlet  for  qualities  which  are  char- 
acteristic of  the  nation — sturdiness,  hopeful- 
ness, self-confidence,  cheerfulness.  The  young 
men  whom  I  have  known,  who  have  flocked  to 
the  colors,  have  done  so  primarily  out  of  ad- 
venturousness  and  then  out  of  camaraderie. 
There  has  been  little  solemnity  about  it;  they 
have  not  seemed  to  me  to  follow  the  call  out 
of  a  reasoned  self-sacrifice,  but  out  of  a  spon- 
taneous impulse  to  bear  a  hand  in  an  obvious 
need.  I  have  not  come  across  much  weighing 
of  motives.  It  has  been  rather  the  wish  to 
have  a  part  in  a  big  affair;  and  the  cases 
which  I  have  come  across  of  a  man  being  re- 
jected on  medical  grounds  have  been  of  the 
nature  of  a  frank  personal  disappointment. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe,  too,  that  the  organ- 
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ring  of  athletics  which  has  been  going  on  for 
he  last  thirty  or  forty  years  in  the  public 
ichools  has  had  something  to  do  with  the 
natter.  I  confess  that  I  was  inclined  to  be- 
ieve  that  athletic  organization  had  gone  too 
'ar,  and  had  produced  a  conventional  belief 
n  the  importance  of  games;  but  I  now  see 
;hat  it  has  had  a  much  deeper  and  more  in- 
itinctive  effect  in  producing  a  feeling  of  co- 
iperation,  and  a  tradition  of  united  effort 
vhich  has  gone  much  deeper  than  one  had 
Biagined.  The  unanimous  response  of  the 
mblic-school  elements  in  England  has  proved 
hat  a  force  has  been  somehow  generated  of 
vhich  we  hardly  guessed  the  strength.  It  has 
liot  presented  itself  in  the  light  of  a  duty  so 
Inuch  as  in  the  light  of  an  irresistible  pre- 
lossession.  The  instinct  to  fight  was  so  na- 
.ural  and  spontaneous  that  those  obeying  it 
lad  no  scruples  to  overcome  nor  any  doubt  of 
he  righteousness  of  the  adventure. 

I  do  not  myself  doubt  that  one  aim  of  Chris- 
.ianity  was  to  substitute  a  conception  of 
fluman  brotherhood  which  was  intended  to 
upcrsede  national  brotherhood.  I  do  not 
hink  that  the  attempt  to  consecrate  and 
christianize  the  employmient  of  force  is  likely 
0  be  fruitful,  and  I  cannot  help  feeling  that 
'  !•  outbreak  of  war  has  proved  that  Europe  is 

i'\  living  more  on  chivalrous  and  knightly 
i;":ils  of  virtue  than  on  Christian  ideals.  I 
!o  not  mean  that  Christian  ideals  may  not 
iltimately  prevail,  but  it  is  idle  not  to  recog- 
lize  the  fact  that  they  have  not  so  far  pre- 
ailed.  Religious  teachers  have  certainly 
hrown  their  weight  into  the  chivalrous  scale 
.nd  frankly  accepted  it.  Bishops  have  gone 
0  far  that  they  will  not  ordain  candidates  to 
he  ministry  unless  they  have  oflFered  them- 
clves  for  war  service  and  been  definitely  re- 
I'cted;  and  I  have  not  come  across  a  single 
ase  of  a  man  who  has  been  deterred  by  re- 
igious  scruples  from  serving  in  some  capa- 
■ity. 

Deeper  even  than  this  is  the  possible  effect 
if  the  war  upon  the  whole  Theistic  theory. 
The  belief  in  the  fatherly  guidance  and  pro- 
ndence  of  God  and  in  his  education  of  the 
noral  sense  of  humanity  must  be  deeply 
.ihaken  by  a  catastrophe  which  has  set  the 
nost  intelligent  and  civilized  nations  to  kill 
iff  their  best  stock,  to  waste  their  accumu- 
ated  wealth,  to  devastate  each  other's  ter- 
itory,  to  wreck  each  other's  shrines,  and  to 
||o  all  this  with  an  intense  conviction  of  its 
i-ightness  and  its  nobility,  instead  of  attempt- 
ng  to  fight  the  common  human  foes  of  dis- 
lase,  of  tainted  heredity,  of  poverty,  of  bru- 
ality.  It  is  impossible  for  the  sane  and  can- 
lid  man  to  look  upon  the  war  as  a  divinely 
"pointed    educative    experiment.      The    only 

ssible   interpretation    of   it    is    that   it   is   a 

<t  outbreak  of  evil  forces,  which  have  noth- 

!,'  in  common  with  the  forces  of  light,  and 
ire,  indeed,  in  dendly  opposition  to  all  that 
aakes  for  the  happiness  of  mankind.  The  pos- 
'bility  of  considering  such  a  deluge  of  evil 
the  outcome  of  the  power  of  humanity  to 
lioose  what  is  detestpble  inside  the  Divine 
'mrpose  of  order,  welfare,  peace,  is  frankly 
nconceivoble.     The  war  must  be  evidence  to 

'  thoughtful  men  of  the  hideous  actuality  of 

vil,  though  it  may  end  by  showing  the  force 

>nd  vitality  of  good.     If  it  is  a  shadow  cast 

')y  the  light,  it  must  be  the  shadow  of  powers 

nieh  are  incontestably  and  dreadfully  there, 
cmnot  be  a  mere  perversion  of  good,  when 

•■■  rifht  to  aggression  is  romantically,  emo- 

'iially,  and  passionately  claimed  by  the  mil- 

"iis  of  a  nation  conspicuous  for  devotion  and 

boriousness. 

Is  it  possible  sincerely  to  attribute,  as  in 
•  old  Collect,  the  putting  into  our  minds  of 
iOod  desires  to  God,  and  to  beseech  Him  to 
bring  them  to  good  effect  The  simultaneous 
outbreak  in  the  minds  of  millions  of  civilized 
people  of  a  desire  to  crush  by  frank  violence 


How  Jones  Got 
His  Eyes  Open 

Jones*  is  an  operator.  He 
became  nervous,  couldn't  sleep 
well — ^work  began  to  worry  him. 
He  couldn't  locate  the  trouble, 
and  w^ent  away  for  a  rest. 

One  morning,  while  break- 
fasting w^ith  a  friend,  Jones  no- 
ticed his  friend  ordered  Postum. 
Right   then    Jones   got  his  eyes 


open 


He  had  been  a  coffee  drinker. 
"I  had  no  idea  coffee  was  so 
harmful,"  Jones  writes  us.  "I  de- 
cided to  drink  Postum.  The 
beneficial  results  since  the  change 
1  can  hardly  believe  or  describe. " 


POSTUM 


made  of  prime  wheat,  roasted  with  a  bit  of  wholesome  molasses,  is 
brimful  of  the  nourishing  goodness  of  the  grain.  It  is  a  delicious 
beverage,  free  from  the  troubles  which  often  result  from  caffeine,  the 
drug  in  coffee. 

"Yours  in  better  health,"  signs  Jones.      Thousands  of  others  say 
so,  too,  vfho  have  changed  from  coffee  to  Postum. 

"There's  a  Reason" 

*  Name  and  address  given  by  Canadian  Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Ltd.,  Windsor,  Ont. 


Cook  is  triumphant 


She  found  the  store  .«till  open,  and  got  her  bottle  of  Bovril 
after  all.  But  it  \va.s  a  clo.se  thing!  And  where  would  her 
sauce.s,  her  soups  and  her  gravy  have  been  to-night  without 
that  spoonful  of  T^ovril  which  makes  them  so  much  richer 
and  more  savoury?  Bovril  is  the  concentrated  es.«ence  of 
the  best  beef,  and  clever  cooks  would  not  be  without  it  for 
world.s. 

Of  .III  Stores,  etc.,  1-oz.,  L'5c:  2-oz.,  40c;  4-oz.,  70c;  S-rz.,  $1,30;  in--z..  $2.25.     Bovril  Cordial, 
■large,  $1.23;  5-oz.,  40c.     J6-oz.  JolinsHui's   Fluid   Beef   (Vimbosl,  $1.20. 
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Tour  Toilet 


To  make  your  toilet  quickly,  yet  faultlessly,  the  soap 
you  use  must  lather  freely,  rinse  easily  and  leave  no 
irritation  requiring  the  application  of  powder,  cream  or  lotion. 

Ivory  Soap  makes  a  copious  lather  in  hard  or  soft  water 
almost  instantly.  Just  a  few  turns  of  the  cake  between  the 
hands  and  you  have  a  soft,  thick,  lively  layer  of  minute 
soap  bubbles  far  different  from  the  average  slow-forming, 
thin  lather. 

Ivory  Soap  does  not  stick  to  the  skin.  Just  a  few  dashes 
of  water  and  it  vanishes.  There  is  no  free  oil  in  it  to 
leave  a  greasy  gloss  requiring  long,  tedious  rinsing. 

Ivory  Soap  removes  dirt  without  smarting  and  burning. 
After  the  rinsing  and  drying,  the  skin  feels  only  the  pleasant 
sensation  of  perfect  cleanness.  Powders,  creams  and  lotions 
cannot  improve  it.      There  is  no  irritation  to  allay. 


IVORY  SOAP 


CENTS 


99fo^  PURE 


Made  in  the  Procter  &  Gamble  factories  at  Hamilton,  Canada 


all  ideals  but  their  own  and  to  set  their  ht 
on  a  prostrate  continent — where  does  tb 
originate?  If  the  Pov/er  that  guides  the  d« 
tinies  of  men  does  permit  two  such  mutuai 
destructive  theories  of  morality  to  arise  on 
gigantic  a  scale  in  the  minds  of  great  nation 
what  becomes  of  our  religion  ?  It  would  see 
that  religion  must  be  prepared  either  to  ta 
a  wider  sweep  and  admit  a  new  philosophy, 
else  retire  into  the  background  as  a  ae 
created  paradise  for  idealists  who  can  ow 
look  the  real  elements  of  human  nature. 
The  question  before  us  is  whether 
gion  is  to  be  a  sentiment,  or  whether  it 
attempt  an  altogether  wider  task,  and  fa 
instead  of  evading,  the  problem  of  moral  ei 
It  may  be,  I  think,  that  the  war  may  evok< 
vast  spiritual  force,  of  a  kind  undreamed 
hitherto.  The  highest  hope  that  I  have  ) 
the  outcome  of  the  war,  is  that  it  will  i 
mensely  enlarge  our  spiritual  horizon,  a 
raise  it  from  the  temperamental,  almost  art 
tic,  region  in  which  it  is  apt  to  linger,  into 
true  place  as  a  law  of  life  which  is  as  sti 
bornly  there  for  all  the  laws  of  intellect 
health.  At  present  religion  has  codified  p 
ferences;  what  one  desires  is  to  see  it  as© 
tain  scientifically  what  the  laws  of  psycholo 
really  are;  for  that  they  exist  inflexibly  I  ht 
no  manner  of  doubt. 
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British  Navy  the  Pal 
tern  for  German 
Fleet 

The     Kaiser     Wiu    Once    a    Grt 

Admirer  of  the  Royal  Navy  and  To 

it  as  a  Model  for  His  Own 


ONCE  more  the  British  fleet  is  stand: 
between  us  and  ruin;  let  us  not  fail 
realize  the  importance  of  its  work.  As  k 
ago  as  the  eighth  century,  when  Offa,  K: 
of  Mercia,  lay  dying,  and  his  thoughts  tun 
to  the  averted  peril  of  the  invasion  of 
kingdom  by  Charlemagne,  he  bequeathed 
England,  according  to  the  Saxon  Chronv 
this  useful  lesson,  that  "he  who  will  be 
cure  on  land  must  be  supreme  on  sea." 
throughout  the  centuries  the  English  peo 
had  not  acted  on  Offa's  principle,  England 
day  would  be  a  dependency  of  one  of 
great  Continental  powers — perhaps  even 
Germany — and  probably  from  Hudson  Bay 
Cape  Horn  the  inhabitants  of  the  Amerj< 
continent  would  be  paying  tribute  to  sc 
supreme  military  power.  Time  and  again, 
power  has  intervened  to  save  the  civili 
world  from  the  tyrannical  dominion  of  so 
despot  wielding  military  power;  Charleraag 
Charles  V.,  Phillip  II.,  of  Spain,  Louis  XIV. 
France,  and  Napoleon,  were,  each  in  his  to 
defeated  by  sea  power,  as  William  II.  of  G 
many  will  be  defeated  by  the  same  weapon, 

In  view  of  these  facts  it  is  interesting" 
quote   from    a    London    correspondent   in    e 
Vancouver  World,  the  influence  of  the  Britt 
principle  on  the  Kaiser's  policy  in  modell 
the  German  fleet: 


Down  to  the  eve  of  the  war  the  world 
assured  that  there  was  no  greater  and  since«lli 
admirer  than  the  Kaiser  of  the  British  flB-li 
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I  id  naval  traditions.  The  Emperor  from  his 
I'arliest  youth  upwards"  has  been  familiar 
ith  our  navy  and  its  history;  "as  a  boy,"  as 
!  once  remarked,  he  "ran  about  Portsmouth 
ickyard,"  and  got  to  know  all  that  was  to 
!  known  of  our  naval  institutions  and  ideals, 
ir  officers  and  men.  "Ever  since  my  fleet  was 
itablislicd,  we  have  always  exerted  ourselves 
form  our  ideas  in  accordance  with  yours," 
once  declared,  "and  in  every  way  to  learn 
fom  you."  The  effort,  as  is  now  known  to  the 
■orld,  and  particularly  to  those  whose  rela- 
kres  have  been  murdered  by  submarine  or 
»inb-dropping  Zeppelin — the  naval  airships 
(rm  part  of  the  German  navy — was  not 
towned  with  success. 

Germany,  as  the  Emperor  realized,  was  "a 

)ung  naval  nation,"  and  needed  a  standard 

,  /  which    it   might   measure   its   fleet.      That 

^  and-.ird  was  our  fleet.    "The  British  navy  i, 

ijijt  only  a   model  of  technical   and   scientific 

Ttjirfection,    but    its    heroes — Nelson,    for    in- 

llance,  and  others — have  ever  been,  and  will 

i/er   be,   the   guiding-star   of   German    naval 

I,  ficers'  crews."    On  another  occasion  the  Em- 

\vroT  remarked:  "One  of  the  happiest  days  of 

y  life — one  which  I  shall  not  forget  as  long 

I  live — was  that  one  when  I  inspected  the 

Mediterranean    squadron,    and    went    aboard 

le  Dreadnought    (the  old  Dreadnought),  on 

hich  occasion   my   flag  was  hoisted   for   the 

rst  time."     His  Majesty,  as  the  future  "ad- 

iral  of  the  Atlantic,"  looker  forward   with 

5en  anticipation  to  the  British  and  Germans 

jhting  side  by  side  at  sea.     That  ambition 

as  not  been  realized.    But  it  might  have  b?en 

ssumed,  notwithstanding,  that  the  Emperor's 

lemory  would  have  stood  the  test  to  which  it 

as  been  submitted. 

It  was  in  large  measure  the  wonderful  and 
imirable  exploits  of  the  British  navy  as  re- 
ranted  by  Admiral   Mahan  which   first   sug- 
ii)  Ested  to  the  autocratic  ruler  of  Germany  that 
e  should   build   a   great   fleet,   and   with   the 
assing  years  he  spurred  on  his  people  to  Cre- 
te a  replica  of  the  navy  with  which  he  had 
(>n  familiar  since  his'  earliest  youth.     "The 
itory   of   the    British    navy,"   he    stated    at 
;iel  in  1895,  in  an  address  on  board  His  Ma- 
jsty's  ship  Royal  Sovereign,  "is  as  familiar 
3  our  officers  and  men  as  to  yourselves." 
Not  only  so,  but  he  had  a  great  belief  in, 
nd  respect  for,  British  supremacy.    "If  Great 
Britain    has    a    navy    corresponding    to    her 
equirements,  Europe  in   general  cannot  fail 
3  regard  it  as  a  most  important  factor  for 
Ho    maintenance    of    peace."      Those    words, 
nest  and  sincere  as  we  thought  them,  were 
oken  on  Aug.  6,  1889,  and  during  the  same 
isit  to   this   country   His   Majesty,   who   has 
Iways  professed  a  high  regard  for  duty,  de- 
md  in  an  address  to  a  gathering  of  British 
val   officers,   that   "Nelson's   famous   signal 
no  longer  necessary.    You  all  do  your  duty, 
(1  we,  as  a  young  nation,  go  to  England  to 
irn  something  from  the  British  navy."    The 
itish   service  may  be   grateful   that   it   has 
't  got  it  on  its  conscience  that  the  Germans 
irnt  some  of  their  methods  on  this  side  of 
lo  North  Sea. 

.\ow,  because  the  British  fleet  stands  sen- 
iiel  over  the  cause  of  freedom,  the  Emperor 
alks  of  the  "gigantic  fleet  of  Albion,  ruler  of 
he  seas,  which  since  Trafalgar  for  a  hundred 
■ars  has  imposed  on  the  whole  world  the 
■;n  of  sea  tyranny."  So  the  "most  important 
actor  for  the  maintenance  of  peace"  has  be- 
ome   a    tyrannical    instrument. 

Because  the  Emperor  haS  had  reason  to 
liange  his  opinion  on  the  British  navy  and 
s  past,  the  world's  views  will  not  be  af- 
•eted.  British  supremacy  remains  what  it 
■ras  20  or  30  years  ago,  a  blessing  to  civiliza- 
tion. Our  sea-power  is  our  sheet-anchor,  and, 
IS  events  are  proving,  the  sheet-anchor  of 
freedom  throughout  the  world.  The  seas 
no   defence   in    themselves;    they   consti- 


At  the   Eighteenth    Hole 


A  man  can  make 
a  good,  long  drive, 
avoid  all  the  haz- 
ards, and  keep  out 
of  the  tall  grass, 
and  then  foozle 
j  andfalldownatthe 

eighteenth    hole. 
The   steady,    even 
strokes     that     win 
I  success    in     the 
**    game  of  Life  call 
for  a  well-balanced 
mind  in  a  well-governed    body — ^and 
these  come  from  such  a  food  as 


Shredded  Wheat 

the  food  that  supplies  the  elements  that  are  needed  for  building 
bone,  brain  and  muscle  into  a  perfect  physique  capable  of  the 
utmost  attainment  in  work  or  play.  It  contains  all  the  body- 
building material  in  the  whole  wheat  grain  made  digestible  by 
steam-cooking,  shredding  and  baking.  It  is  the  favorite  food 
of  athletes  and  invalids.  It  is  always  the  same  price,  always  the 
same  high  quality. 


Shredded  Wheat  is  on  the  training  table 
of  nearly  every  college  and  university  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  It  is  de- 
liciously  nourishing  for  breakfast  with 
milk  or  cream,  or  for  any  meal  in  combi- 
nation vrith  berries  or  fruits  of  any  kind. 


MADE  IN  CANADA  by 

THE    CANADIAN    SHREDDED    WHEAT    COMPANY,    LIMITED 

TORONTO  OFFICE:  49  WELLINGTON  STREET  EAST 


II 


AN  EXTRA  SUMMER  INCOME 

Who  is  there  WHO  DOES  NOT  NEBVD  AN  INCREASE  in 
income  to  take  care  of  summer  needs  and  vacation  expenses? 
That's  where  our  plan  of  "spare  time  profits"  shines.  If  you 
are  one  of  the  many  who  would  appreciate  an  opportunity  of  turning 
your  spare  time  Into  Cash  profits,  we  would  like  to  get  in  touch  with 
you.  Hundreds  of  men  aud  women  in  Canada  to-day  are  working  our 
plan  to  augment  their  present  Income  and  it's  providing  a  liberal 
amount  of  extra  funds  for  them.  If  you  would  like  to  join  this  "thrifty 
class"  of  spare  time  hustlers — write  us  to-day. 

THE  MACLEAN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  LIMITED 
143-153  UNIVERSITY  AVENUE        -        -        -        TORONTO,  ONT. 
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Our  new  recipe  book— 
"Desserts  and  C»jiqics" — 
shows  many  new  and 
happy  uses  for  "Crown 
Brand".  V/rite  for  a  copy, 
to  our  Montreal  Office. 


3  Pounds 
of  Happiness 

in  these  Glass  Jars  of     \ilS 

CROWNBRAND 
CORN^SYRUP 

3  pounds  of  cfeficiouaness,  when  eaten  on  Griddle  Cakes, 
Waffles.  Mulfins,  Hot  Biscuits  or  good  wholesome  Bread. 
3  pounds  of  goodness,  too,  because  "Crown  Brand"  is  a 
nourishing-,  body-building  food. 

3  pounds  oi  economy,  when  used  in  making  Gingerbread, 
Puddings  and  Sweet  Sauces. 

3  pounds  of  happiness,  when  converted  into  home- 
made Candy  to  delight  the  children. 
Your    dealer    has    'Crown   Brand"  in   2,    5,    10 
and  20  pound  tins— as  well  as  "Perfect  Seal" 
Glass  jars. 


Makers  of  *' Lily  White" 
Corn  Syrup  —  Benson's 
Corn  Stat ch— and '" Oliver 
Cioss*^   Laundry  Starchy 


v^. 


THE  CANADA  STARCH  CO.  LIMITED 


MONTREAL,  ORDINAL.  BRANTFORD. 
FORT  WILLIAM. 


:^>OSTERMpCK|t..«<0>»^ 


V^MATTRESS 

is  as  ^ood  today  as  •wher^ 
Iboii^Kt  it  thirty  years  ago."* 

HOWEVER,  Ostermoor  quality  at  the 
familiar  price  of  $15.00  has  now  become 
utterly  impossible.    The  constantly- 
increasing  cost  of  all  materials  used  in 

manufacturing  the  Ostermoor  Mattress  has  compelled 
ns  either  to  lower  the  Ostermoor  standard,  —or  to 
increase  the  price.  The  former  is  unthinkable,  and  is 
not  desired  by  the  public ;  therefore,  we  are  taking 
the  other  course. 

On  and  after  August  1st,  tlie  ^^i  Q 
Ostermoor  Mattress  sells  at  9-l-^« 

You  willingly  pay  $18  for  a  labor-savmg  device  or 
a  home  comfort ;  then  why  not  for  an  evenly  buoyant, 
sanitary  Ostermoor  Mattress  that  will  give  you  a  life- 
time of  the  refreshing  sleep  comfort  ao  vitally  important 
to  health  ? 

You  can  buy  this  Mattress  only  at  an  Ostermoor  dealer*s, 
Tou  can  always  identify  tiie  genuine  Ostermoor  by  the  binding 
around  the  edges  similar  to  the  L>ordci  rouua  this  advertisement. 

The  PARKHILL  MFG.  CO.,  Limited 

SUCCESSCliS  TO 

The  Alaska  Feather  &  Down  Co., 

Limited 
Makers  of  Bedsteads  and  Bedding       46 
Winnipeg    :-:    MONTREAL    :-:    Vanconvcr 

"Alaska  on  an  article  Means  High  Grade  Every  Parliclo". 


^de  in  Cona^ 


OSTERMOOR  «<0»>  OSTERMOOR 


tute  a  peril  unless  they  are  held  by  force,  as 
our  fleet  holds  them  to-day.  A  man  walks 
to-day  no  faster  than  Adam  walked  in  the 
Garden  of  Eden,  even  when  he  was  in  a 
hurry — say,  at  four  miles  an  hour.  He  can, 
however,  travel  by  sea,  in  a  heavily-gunned 
and  heavily-armored  ship,  at  about  thirty 
miles  an  hour.  The  movement  of  an  army  by 
land  is  desperately  slow;  the  movement  of 
an  army  by  sea,  in  transports,  is  remarkably 
swift,  as  the  Americans  proved  during  the 
Spanish-American  war,  as  we  have  shown 
since  the  present  hostilities  opened,  and  as  the 
Kaiser  knows  very  well.  A  sea  frontier  in 
imaginable  circumstances  may  be  more  dan- 
gerous than  a  land  frontier.  It  is  more  easy 
to  surprise  a  nation  by  moving  an  army  by 
sea  than  by  land.  This  also  the  German  Em- 
peror knows. 


Infantile  Paralysis 

The   Public  Should  Know  How   to 

Combat  Disease.    Doctors  and  Boards 

of  Health  Alone  Cannot  Check  It 


"1^7  HAT  may  be  one  of  the  most  serious 
^  '  epidemics  in  the  recent  history  of  the 
city  is  threatening  New  York.  It  is  the  con- 
tagious disease  known  as  infantile  paralysis, 
or  in  scientific  nomenclature,  acute  anterior 
poliomyelitis.  Remembering  the  alarming  in- 
roads of  this  disease  in  parts  of  Canada  a 
few  years  ago,  we  can  appreciate  the  follow- 
ing information  from  the  Outlook,  regarding 
its  cause  and  means  of  prevention: 

The  cause  of  the  disease  is  an  exceedingly 
minute  organism.  This  is  supposed  to  find 
its  first  entrance  into  the  body  through  the 
mucous  membranes  of  the  nose  and  throat, 
although  there  are  no  signs  of  sore  throat  to 
indicate  that  the  germ  is  there.  The  disease 
acts  upon  the  spinal  nerves,  and  thus  causes 
the  paralysis  from  which  the  disease  gets  its 
name.  The  degree  of  the  paralysis  varies  very 
greatly,  and  the  results  of  the  disease  can  be 
alleviated  in  many  cases  by  proper  treatment. 

Just  how  the  disease  is  conveyed  is  not 
definitely  established.  It  is  probably  chiefly 
spread  by  those  persons  who  are  so  mildly  ill 
that  they  are  unrecognized  and  by  "carriers." 
The  term  "carriers"  is  applied  to  those 
persons  who,  though  they  are  themselves  not 
ill,  harbor  the  disease  germs.  For  instance, 
diphtheria  may  be  transmitted  by  a  person 
having  virulent  diphtheria  bacilli  in  the 
throat,  though  the  person  himself  may  be  per- 
fectly well.  This  is  different  from  a  person 
so  mildly  ill  with  diphtheria  that  it  is  not  re- 
cognized. Both  classes  of  cases  are  dangerous 
to  others.  The  person  who  is  ill  with  infantile 
paralysis,  but  so  mildly  ill  that  the  disease  is 
unrecognized,  and  the  person  who  carries  the 
disease  germs,  though  he  may  not  be  ill  him- 
self, are  both  the  means  of  spreading  the  dis- 
ease to  others. 

To  this  disease  adults  are  not  immune, 
but  children  are  especially  susceptible.  The 
older  the  child,  the  Ijss  susceptible  he  is. 
The  fact  that  a  child  is  generally  well  is  no 
protection.  Though  there  are  diseases  which 
have  a  larger  proportion  of  fatal  cases,  the 
effects  of  poliomyelitis,  or  infantile  paralysis, 
are  sometimes  more  to  be  dreaded  than  death. 
A  very  large  percentage  are  crippled  or  in 
some  degree  injured  for  life,  and  many  of 
those  who  survive  are  rendered  helpless. 
'  To  combat  such  a  disease  as  this  it  is  neces- 
sary   that   the    public   should    know   what   to 
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do.    Doctors  and  nurses  alone  cannot  check  it. 

During  such  an  epidemic  children  should 
be  kept  away  from  all  public  gatherings — 
such  as  moving-picture  shows,  Sunday-school 
entertainments,  and  crowded  trolley  cars  and 
other  conveyances.  So  far  it  has  not  been 
deemed  necessary  to  close  the  recreation  piers, 
because  children  must  have  some  place  to 
play  in  the  crowded  sections  of  the  great 
city.  Those  parents  who  can  take  their 
children  away  from  the  locality  in  which  the 
epidemic  exists  and  into  the  country  should  do 
so;  but  there  are  thousands  upon  thousands 
who  cannot.  These  parents  can  help  to  pro- 
tect their  own  children  and  to  protect  the 
community  by  keeping  their  children  away 
from  public  gatherings  and  by  restricting 
their  play  as  far  as  possible  to  open  parks 
and  other  places  where  children  are  not  con- 
fined indoors  and  which  they  can  reach  with- 
out going  in  crowded  conveyances.  They 
can  help,  too,  by  watching  their  own  children 
and  seeing  that  any  one  child  that  shows  signs 
of  illness  is  at  once  isolated  and  a  doctor 
called  in.  This  applies  not  merely  to  New 
York,  of  course,  but  to  other  communities 
to  which  the  disease  may  spread.  In  any 
household  where  there  is  such  a  case  gargles 
and  sprays  should  be  used  to  help  prevent 
infection,  and  compliance  in  every  point 
should  be  made  with  the  medical  require- 
ments. 

The  Board  of  Health  of  New  York  is 
making  a  great  effort  to  discover  all  cases  and 
to  secure  isolation  for  those  who  are  discover- 
ed to  be  ill.  The  staff  of  nurses  and  doctors 
of  the  Board  of  Health  is  being  increased  by 
special  appropriations.  The  first  duty  of 
citizens  in  this  exigency  is  to  comply  promptly 
and  thoroughly  with  the  rules  of  the  Board 
of  Health,  and  in  every  possible  way  to  co- 
operate with   its  officers. 


Peace    and    Business 
Preparedness 

The  Chief  Danger  to  Our  Indnstrial 

and-  Commercial  Life  is  Refusing  to 

See  the  Danger 


T  N  an  article  in  System,  "How  shall  we  pre- 
••■  pare  for  peace?"  Elbert  H.  Gary,  while 
dealing  directly  with  problems  confronting 
industry  and  commerce  in  the  United  States, 
leaves  some  material  for  thought  concerning 
conditions  likely  to  arise  in  Canada.  Most 
business  men  feel  that  since  the  war  affected 
the  smallest  as  well  as  the  largest,  peace  may 
in  its  turn,  prove  of  widespread  importance 
in  all  lines.  Few  could  foresee  the  war  far 
ahead,  but  peace  is  practically  a  certainty 
within  a  relatively  limited  period.  And  al- 
though opinion  regarding  the  exact  reaction 
of  peace  is  varied,  few  would  dispute  that 
commercial  preparedness  for  it  can  be  logi- 
cally undertaken  at  once.  Passages  from  the 
article  are  quoted  as  follows: 

The  United  States  is  doing  an  enormous 
volume  of  business  with  very  high  prices  ob- 
taining for  raw  materials  and  for  labor.  Our 
exports  are  increasing  at  the  rate  of  77%  over 
the  year  1913  and  these  exports  have  consider- 
ably changed  in  character.  We  are  now  ex- 
porting proportionately  less  raw  material  and 
proportionately  more  fabricated  material.  The 
increase  in  the  fabricated  material  means  that 
more  work  is  being  done  in  this  country,  and 


PeerlcssWatcr  Systems 


Put  It  Up  To  Your  Husband 

Don't  you  rL'alize  how  foolish'  it  is  to  carry  water 
daily  to  every  room  when  all  this  drudgery  can  be 
easily  overcome?  A  Peerless  Water  *Sysicm  gives 
you,  at  small  cost,  hot  and  cold  BATH  water  on 
tap — water  where  wanted  for  cleaning  and  scnib- 
bing,  to  say  nothing  of  the  value  for  fire  protection. 
Think  of  the  comfort  of  having  all  City  conveni- 
ences  in    your   conniry   home. 

Talk  it  over  with  your  husband  and  write  to-day 
for  thf  Peerless  Water  System  booklet;  learn  hoM 
inexpensive  the  system  Is,  and  discuss 
it  with  all  the  facta  before  you.  Write 
to-day  to 
KATIONAI.     EQUIPMENT     CO., 

T.IMTTEO, 
17    Wabash    Ave.         -         Toronio 


They  luorkas  you  hoped  they  mould 
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that,  therefore,  we  are  receiving  a  greater 
proportionate  amount  of  money  for  our  pro- 
ducts. A  very  considerable  proportion  of  the 
exports  is  made  up  of  war  supplies  for  the 
belligerents.  We  can  not  export  to  Germany, 
Austria,  Bulgaria  or  Turkey,  and  the  volume 
of  our  exports  to  South  America,  the  Orient 
and  others  at  peace  is  greater  than  before  the 
war. 

The  period  preceding  the  war  and  the  first 
few  months  of  the  war  were  marked  by  an 
acute  industrial  depression.  Thousands  of 
men  were  idle,  factories  were  closed,  or  run- 
ning on  part  time,  and  little  money  for  in- 
dustrial enterprises  was  available.  The  stimu- 
lating influences  of  war  orders  quickened  the 
whole  pulse  of  industry  and  for  many  months 
past  there  has  been  work  for  every  man  who 
cared  to  work  and  nearly  every  industry  is 
running  at  its  full  capacity  with  orders  booked 
ahead.  The  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
now  employs  50,000  more  men  than  it  em- 
ployed last  year  and  they  receive  an  average 
of  more  than  20  per  cent,  greater  wage;  the 
corporation  will,  perhaps,  during  the  present 
year,  spend  $70,000,000  in  betterments  and 
improvements. 

The  rate  of  production  in  the  iron  and  steel 
trade  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  was  about 
38,000,000  tons  of  pig  iron  and  about  41,- 
000,000  tons  of  steel  ingots  annually,  and,  at 
the  present  time,  is  even  greater.  Last  year 
the  rate  was  only  19,000,000  tons  of  pig 
iron  and  16,000,000  tons  of  steel  ingots.  Our 
highest  previous  records  for  production  were 
33,500,000  tons  of  pig  iron  in  1913,  and  35,- 
000,000  tons  of  steel  ingots  in  1912.  The 
entire  capacity  of  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration is  booked  for  the  current  year  with 
many  orders  running  well  into  1917. 

So  far  as  I  am  able  to  estimate,  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  total  consumption  is  for  domes- 
tic use  and  the  balance  is  exported. 

Other  lines  of  industry  are  also  prosperous. 
There  are  evidences  all  about  us,  certainly  of 
a  great  turnover,  and  probably  of  a  large 
profit.  It  is  still  too  soon  to  estimate  the  mea- 
sure of  our  prosperity.  It  is  unquestionably 
true  that  many  enterprises  in  the  United 
States  have  been  making  exceptional  gains 
during  the  past  twelve  months.  Others,  how- 
ever, despite  an  increased  volume  of  business, 
are  not  realizing  net  profits  commensurate 
with  the  txemendous  production;  the  cost  of 
labor  and  raw  material  is  very  high.  The 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Philadelphia  re- 
cently asked  309  business  houses  the  question, 
"Have  profits  increased  proportionately  with 
cost?"  Ninety-seven  replied  "Yes,"  while  212 
replied  "No."  This  investigation,  extending 
over  thirty-three  lines  of  business,  brought 
out  the  fact  that  there  had  been  an  average 
increase  of  11  per  cent,  in  labor  cost  and  46 
per  cent,  in  the  cost  of  materials. 

It  may  be  that  we  are  not  quite  so  pros- 
perous, taking  the  country  far  and  wide,  as 
the  volume  of  business  would  indicate. 

Our  accumulation  of  gold  is  very  great;  in 
fact  we  have  a  supply  nearly  equal  to  that  of 
all  the  warring  nations  combined.  Therefore, 
we  have  a  vast  fund  for  credit  extension. 

A  very  important  development  is  that  suc- 
cess in  business  has  again  become  popular. 
Puring  the  months  of  adversity  preceding  the 
war,  the  idle  men,  competent  and  willing,  but 
unable  to  find  work,  the  unemployed  tools  and 
implements  of  industry,  the  uninvested  and 
unremunerative  dollars — in  fact  every  inac- 
tive agency  for  obtaining  the  comforts  of  life 
— protested  in  convincing  language  against 
unnecessary  business  adversity  until  all  are 
now  alive  to  the  fact  that  it  is  work — the  legi- 
timate and  natural  employment  of  all  the 
utilities  for  production — that  is  demanded. 
For  some  time  past  there  has  been  a  wave  of 
thought  throughout  our  country  in  favor  of 


such  a  change  in  authority  as  will  permit  a 
restoration  of  normal  business  conditions. 

Apparently,  we  are  to  have  a  period  of  in- 
dustrial peace  and  success.  Many  of  the  an- 
tagonisms which  have  hitherto  been  so  hurt- 
ful and  which  have  prevented  natural  busi- 
ness growth,  have  disappeared.  Legitimate 
business  will,  therefore,  have  opportunity  to 
progress  in  accordance  with  its  deserts. 

Now  as  to  Europe.  The  belligerent  nations 
are  passing  through  a  catacylsm  of  destruc- 
tion of  life  and  property.  The  debts  which 
they  have  incurred  are  beyond  our  compre- 
hension. The  worth  of  the  lost  lives  and  pro- 
perty is  equally  beyond  estimate.  The  coun- 
tries at  war  are  now  working  on  the  uncreat- 
ed capital  of  the  future;  their  currencies  have 
been  inflated  through  tremendous  credit 
issues. 

It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  when  the 
war  closes  the  nations  now  engaged  will  be 
prostrate.  The  wars  of  the  past  have  not  de- 
stroyed industrial  efficiency.  France,  in  1870, 
although  crushed  with  a  great  indemnity  in 
addition  to  war  debt,  rose  thereafter  to  great- 
er power  than  before.  It  may  be  expected 
that  the  nations  will  take  a  new  start  and,  in 
many  respects,  a  new  course,  and  will  begin 
immediately  to  build  on  a  better,  firmer  and 
more  permanent  basis  for  success  and  high 
achievement.  We  shall  see  the  most  active 
and  persistent  eff'orts  to  rebuild  and  extend 
and  to  succeed  in  the  international  race  for 
supremacy  that  the  world  has  ever  witnessed. 
From  adversity  will  come  greater  prosperity 
than  ever  before,  from  necessity  will  spring 
thought  and  study  and  effort  that  will  en- 
able the  survivors  to  reach  greater  heights  of 
success  than  has  been  supposed  to  be  within 
reach. 

Europe  is  now  buying  on  national  credit, 
but  once  the  war  is  over  she  will  be  forced  to 
buy  on  personal  credit  and  will  have  but  a 
fraction  of  the  present  buying  capacity.  She 
will  have  men,  trained  and  disciplined,  but  she 
will  need  money,  and  this  money  must  come 
from  the  nations  whose  stores  have  not  been 
depleted  by  war.  Therefore,  it  is  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  cost  of  production,  including 
wages,  will  decrease  in  Europe  and  that  every 
effort  will  be  concentrated  upon  gaining  gold 
abroad  through  sales  at  lower  prices. 

The  greatest  ready  money  market  will  be 
our  own  country  and,  therefore,  we  must  ex- 
pect and  prepare  against  a  heavy  drive  upon 
our  own  markets.  We  have  an  abundance  of 
money  and  a  high  cost  of  production.  We 
will  be  an  excellent  market  to  sell  in  and  a 
bad  market  to  buy  in. 

The  close  of  the  war  will  not  immediately 
check  our  prosperity,  although  undoubtedly  a 
large  number  of  the  men  now  working  in 
munition  factories  will  be  compelled  within  a 
few  months  to  seek  other  employment.  Our 
business  is  progressing  at  such  a  rate  that  its 
very  momentum  will  carry  on  for  some  time 
to  come,  but  I  do  not  agree  with  the  state- 
ments which  have  been "  made  that  at  the 
close  of  the  war  we  may  expect  in  this  coun- 
try a  prolonged  continuance  of  the  great  pros- 
perity now  existing.  Therefore,  I  think  that 
we  should  recognize  the  more  or  less  tem- 
porary character  of  our  prosperity  and  pre- 
pare ourselves  for  its  conservation.  Left  to 
itself  our  prosperity  will   not  continue. 

Our  chief  danger  is  in  refusing  to  admit 
that  danger  is  ahead.  There  are  so  many  fac- 
tors which  are  unknown,  and  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  predetermine,  that  we  should  pro- 
ceed as  the  careful  captain  of  an  ocean  steam- 
rjhip  might  proceed  through  a  lowering,  but 
not  impenetrable,  fog.  We  are  going  at  a  very 
rapid  rate.  We  may  be  going  too  rapidly. 
There  is  at  present  very  great  expansion,  and 
possibly  some  inflation.  We  ought  to  pause 
and   look   around   from   time   to   time.        The 


soundest  corporations  are  not  now  dispersing 
the  bulk  of  their  great  earnings  in  unusual 
dividends.  They  are  preparing  a  surplus  for 
the  jars  and  jolts  which  will  mark  the  stop- 
page of  the  present  high-speed  run. 

We  must  be  ready  to  adapt  ourselves  to 
changed  conditions.  Our  producers,  including 
our  wage  earners,  will  find  themselves  in  com- 
mercial antagonism  with  the  most  persistent 
competition  ever  experienced.  Most  of  the 
foreign  pi'oducing  countries,  and  probably  all 
of  them,  will  be  thoroughly  protected  by  tariff 
provision,  and  we  should  be  equally  protected 
by  reasonable  and  sufficient  laws.  This  ques- 
tion of  protection  ought  not  to  be  one  of 
politics,  for  it  is  a  question  of  economics  and 
good  business;  it  affects  all  the  people,  and 
any  production  which  is  given  must  be  given 
with  a  view  to  the  needs  of  all  the  people. 
Just  before  the  war  foreign  merchants,  be- 
cause of  cheap  labor  and  the  low  transporta- 
tion, were  selling  their  products  here  below 
our  cost  of  production.  Although  our  pro- 
ducts were  in  considerable  volume,  our  prices 
often  meant  a  net  loss  to  the  manufacturer, 
as  the  selling  price  of  the  foreign  goods  made 
the  market  price.  Therefore,  to  conserve  our 
interests  to  the  proper  extent,  our  industries 
must  have  an  adequate,  scientific  and  care- 
fully considered  protection. 

By  the  very  nature  of  things,  we  will  always 
be  compelled  to  import  certain  commodities, 
but  we  should  so  organize  ourselves  as  to  be 
prepared  to  pay  for  these  commodities  not 
with  gold,  but  with  finished  goods.  To  thus 
pay  in  finished  goods  requires  an  industrial 
efficiency  such  as  we  have  not  previously 
attained  and  this  industrial  efficiency  can 
only  be  brought  about  by  a  well-balanced  com- 
bination of  the  financial,  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial interests  in  active  co-operation  with 
all  classe  and  departments,  both  private  and 
public. 

In  other  words,  government  and  business 
must  work  together.  We  need  not  fear  active 
competition,  provided  we  are  properly  pro- 
tected by  our  government.  The  lack  of  con- 
tinuous prosperity  and  success  in  this  country 
for  a  number  of  years  past  has  in  part  been 
the  direct  result  of  undue,  ill-considered  or 
unjustifiable  assaults  which  have  been  made 
by  governmental  agencies.  Business  success 
has  not  been  fostered  or  encouraged  as  it 
should  have  been,  and  the  vast  possibilities 
of  the  country  have  not  been  fully  utilized. 

The  business  men  of  the  country  must 
give  no  cause  for  complaint  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  affairs  and,  by  thus  acting, 
they  can  and  should  insist  that  the  govern- 
ment with  all  its  agencies  and  influences  co- 
operate with  them  and  aid  them  in  establish- 
ing credit,  in  extending  commerce,  in  in- 
creasing capacity,  and  in  the  development  of 
natural  resources. 

In  this  same  connection  there  is  ground 
for  improvement  in  the  business  methods  of 
the  national,  state  and  municipal  governments 
throughout  the  country.  These  governments 
have  extravagantly  or  uselessly  expended 
many  millions  of  dollars.  I  believe  that  if  the 
business  methods  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment were  as  careful  and  economical  as  those 
of  many  corporations,  hundreds  of  millions 
would  be  annually  saved  by  the  people  of  this 
country.-  It  is  self-evident  that  if  the  govern- 
ment wastes  money  and  thereby  increases  the 
taxes,  the  cost  of  doing  business  will  be  in- 
creased, and  by  the  amount  of  such  increase 
will  we  be  handicapped  in  our  competition  with 
foreign   producers. 

The  whole  trend  of  our  times  is  towards 
lessening  the  cost  of  doing  business,  and  the 
surest  means  to  that  end  is  co-operation  which 
will  eliminate  the  wastes  of  business.  Cer- 
tainly there  is  a  great  waste  if  a  large  num- 
ber of  distinct  and  antagonistic  factors  are 
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present  in  any  business.  When  we  find  that 
small  units  will  not  permit  us  to  compete  with 
the  world,  we  should  combine  those  small  units 
into  larger  ones  that,  under  proper  regula- 
tions, can  produce  the  best  results. 

We  must  be  prepared  for  radical  changes 
in  volume,  in  prices,  and  in  resources.  There 
is  danger  of  over-production,  over-extension 
of  credit  and  liability,  over-confidence.  Busi- 
ness men  should  realize  there  is  possible  dan- 
ger ahead  and  should  proceed  with  cautious 
aggressiveness.  With  its  great  and  increas- 
ing wealth,  its  natural  resources,  its  pro- 
ductive capacity,  its  location,  and  with  a  well- 
defined  and  settled  policy,  it  is  impossible  to 
measure  the  future  growth  and  strength  of 
the  United  States.  We  have  the  opportunity 
to  become  the  leading  nation  of  the  world, 
financially,  commercially  and  industrially.  I 
have  seen  statements  that  we  already  occupy 
this  position.  I  do  not  think  we  are  thus  per- 
manently established,  but  it  seems  certain 
that  we  may  accomplish  this  result  if  we  pro- 
perly conserve  our  resources.  If  we  live  up 
to  the  responsibilities  that  circumstance  has 
thrust  upon  us,  we  shall  obtain  a  national  re- 
putation and  influence  greater  than  ever  be- 
fore possessed  by  any  nation. 

Much  depends  upon  the  management  of 
affairs.  There  has  never  in  the  history  of  the 
world  been  so  great  a  necessity  for  wise  and 
disinterested  statesmanship,  or  for  loyal  and 
honorable  conduct  on  the  part  of  practical 
business  men,  as  at  present. 


The  Dependence  of 
China 

How  China's  International  Relation- 
ships are   Making   her  Histori/   and 
Concerning  the  Interests  of  the 
Whole  World  To-day. 


TV  is  pretty  well  known  that  China,  at  the 
present  moment  is  weaker  than  at  any  pre- 
vious period  in  her  long  history,  while  Japan, 
already  a  first-class  Power,  is  steadily  in- 
creasing her  power  and  enhancing  her  pres- 
tige. At  the  present  time  China's  continued 
existence  as  an  independent  state  depends 
r.ot  upon  herself  but  upon  others.  Her  inde- 
pendence and  territorial  integrity  are  vir- 
tually guaranteed  by  Great  Britain,  France, 
Russia,  the  United  States  and  Japan.  Discuss- 
ing the  situation  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  F. 
Lionel    Pratt    says: 

For  the  first  eighteen  months  of  the  Repub- 
lic the  Powers  which  had  treaty  relations  with 
China  withheld  recognition  from  the  new 
Government.  This  did  not,  however,  prevent 
the  conclusion  in  1912  of  the  Reorganization 
Loan  of  £25,000,000,  in  which  Great  Britain, 
France,  Germany,  Russia  and  Japan  partici- 
pated. The  importance  of  this  loan  is  derived 
not  only  from  its  wide  international  character, 
"but  also  from  the  extension  of  foreign  super- 
vision over  China's  revenues  which  it 
involved.  By  the  terms  of  the  Loan 
Agreement  the  Chinese  Government  en- 
gaged to  take  immediate  steps,  with  the 
assistance  of  foreigners,  for  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  system  of  collecting  the  salt  re- 
venues of  the  country.  Sir  Richard  Dane  was 
appointed  co-director  of  the  Salt  Administra- 
tion; and  other  foreigners  were  given  posts  of 
less  importance.  To  Sir  Richard  Dane  is 
■chiefly  due  the  c»edit  for  carrying  out  the  re- 
organization   in    so    effective   a   manner   that 


Quaker  Oats  Premiums 

Silver  Plate — Jewelry — Aluminum 


Wt'  are  offering  many  premiums  to  Quaker  Oat.s  users, 
in  Silver  Plate,  Jewelry  ami  Alnrainnm  Cooking  L'tensil.s. 
A    ciicular    in    each    package    illustrates    them. 

This  takes  tlie  place  of  laige  advertising,  ami  gives 
all  the  saving  to  you.  Each  25c  round  package  contains 
two  coupons.  Each  ICc  package  contains  one  con|K)n. 
Each  coupon  has  a  merchandise  value  of  2c  to  apply  on 
any  premium.  We  make  veiT  attractive,  very  liberal 
otlei-s.     Note    thero    in    the   package. 

Cereal  Spoon— Dominion  Pattern 


For   10  Quaker  Oats  Coupon* 


ake  Good  Thiinig 


Pancakes 

Why  not  make  pancakes  energizing,  by  using 
Quaker  Oats?  They  will  then  supply  folks  phos- 
phorus and  lecithin,  so  needed  and  so  rare. 

Folks  will  like  them  just  as  well — perhaps  better 
than  without  oats.  And  they'll  get  a  good  which 
other  pancakes  lack. 


Cookies 

Why  not  n.ake  cookies 
out  of  Quaker  Oats?  It  will 
make  these  much-liked  waf- 
ers a  vim-creating  food. 

Quaker  Oats  cookies  taste 
better  than  flour  cookies. 
They  are  rich  in  elements 
which  othei  cookies  lack. 
Why  not  make  these  tempt- 
ing piek-ups  beneficial  to 
the  boy? 


Cereals 

Why  lavish  cream  and  sugar  on  foods  that  don't 
deserve  them?  If  you  serve  a  cereal  only  once  a 
day,   why  not   make   that   serving  count? 

Consider  food  values — human  needs — in  these 
foods  that  people  like  best.  Make  them  more  than 
tempting  dainties.  Make  them  Quaker  Oats  con- 
veyors. 


The  Energizing  Luxury 


Nature  gives  to  Oiits  a  flavor  otiier 
cereals  lack.  Apparently  she  does  this 
to  make  wits  inviting.  For  she  stores 
the  grains  with  energy,  with  needed 
minerals    and    with    food    for    growth. 


We  can't   improve   on    Nature.     But  we 
pick  out  her  choicest  grains.     In  Quaker 


Oats  we  use  the  qneen  grains  only — 
the  finest  one-third   of  the  oats. 

We  roll  them  into  large,  white,  luscious 
flakes.  Thus  we  get  from  Nature's  oats 
a   multiplied   delight. 

Many  grain-made  dainties  are  most 
dellciDiis  when  made  of  Quaker  Oats. 
And  their  value  as  foods  may  be  doubled. 

Rut   use   this   premier   grade. 


Large  Round  Package,  25c  Regular  Package,  10c 

Except  in    Far  West 

JhB  Quaker  O^^^  G>Knpany 


Peterborough,  Ont. 
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Here  is  the  Most  Practical 
Washing  Machine  Made — 
Exactly  What  You  Have 
Always  Wanted. 


The  Maytag 

Multi-Motor 

Washer 

Complete  with  Engine 
and  Swinging  Wringer 

It  is  eiiuippea  with  a  light,  pinverlul, 
compact  little  engiue  that  does  all  the 
hard  work  of  wasting  and  wringing,  aud 
does  a  bigger,  better  aim  cleaner  washing 
in  an  hour  or  two  than  yon  can  possibly 
do  with  a  wash  board  and  tnh  in  a 
day's   time. 

This  Waslier  takes  up  no  more  room  than 
an  ordinary  wash  tub  and  can  be  used  in 
the  kitchen,  laundry,  dining  room,  on  the 
porch  or  out  .In  the  yard.  It  reciulres  no 
belts,  chains  or  pulleys,  do  electricity  or 
water  power,  and  ho  waiting  for  the  men 
to  bring  their  engine  from  the  barn. 
Besides  running  the  washer  and  wringer, 
the  machine  Is  equipped  with  pulleys  so 
you  can  operate  other  small  machinery 
such  as  churn,  sewing  maihine,  food 
chopper  or  anything  else  that  does  not 
reijnire  more  than  oue-half  horse  power. 
The  MAYTAG  jrDLTI-.MOTOU  WASHER 
Is  splendidly  made  of  the  best  materials 
aud  Is  guaranteed  against  defects  for  a 
period  of  THKKE  YKARS,  and  this  war- 
ranty cove's  the  washer,  wringer  and  en- 
giue. Tills  is  not  an  ordinary  washing 
machine,  but  something  new,  with  ex- 
clusive patented  features  that  no  other 
washer  lias  or  can  have. 
WASH-DAY,  and  that  is  WORK-DAY. 
<hanged  into  PLAY-DAY. 
Good-bje  backache,  headache,  nerve 
wreck!  No  woman  need  bend  over  the 
wash  tub  as  her  grandmother  did.  nor 
turn  the  old-style  washer  as  her  mother 
did,  if  she  has  a  MAYTAG  MtJLTI- 
■MOTOR. 

Nearly  FIVE  HUNDRED  of  the  Wide 
Awake,  Ip-to-date.  Progressive  Hard- 
ware and  Implement  Dealers  in  Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  are  selling 
this  machine.'  If  YOUR  dealer  is  not, 
drop  us  a  card  and  we  will  mail  vou 
a  copy  of  THE  MAYTAG  LAUNDRY 
MANUAL  (4.S  pages).  Even  if  you  do  not 
buy  a  washer,  It  will  be  a  great  help  to 
yon.  as  li  contains  many  valuable  formu- 
las and  receipts  that  can  be  used  to  ad- 
vantage in  any  home.  It  Is  FREE. 
.\d  dress 

The  Maytag  Co.,   Limited 

WINNIPEG,     MAN. 


the  revenue  derived  from  the  Salt  Administra- 
tion in  the  last  financial  year  actually  exceed- 
ed that  obtained  from  the  Chinese  Maritime 
Customs  by  nearly  £1,250,000.  This  splendid 
result  was  attained  with  the  assistance  of 
only  thirty-eight  foreigners,  whereas  no  fewer 
than  1,750  foreigners  are  employed  in  the 
Customs  service.  It  is  proper  to  mention  that 
the  work  of  reorganizing  the  Salt  Administra- 
tion was  greatly  facilitated  by  the  loyal  and 
able  co-operation  of  the  Chinese  officials. 

From  some  points  of  view,  the  obligations 
laid  upon  the  Chinese  Government  by  the 
terms  of  the  Reorganization  Loan  Agreement 
might  be  held  to  be  the  beginning  of  a  sys- 
tem by  which  China's  finances  generally  would 
eventually  pass  under  foreign  control.  It  is 
of  interest  to  recall  that  President  Wilson, 
in  declining  to  extend  support  to  the  Ameri- 
can banking  group  which  was  to  participate 
in  the  loan,  thus  causing  the  withdrawal  of 
the  group,  said  that  the  Washington  Admin- 
istration considered  that  the  conditions  of  the 
loan  touched  the  independence  of  China,  and 
by  acceding  to  the  group's  request  for  sup- 
port the  American  Government  might,  in  cer- 
tain eventualities,  be  led  to  the  necessity  of 
forcible  interference,  not  only  in  the  financial, 
but  also  in  the  political  affairs  of  China.  That 
his  judgment  was  not  far  at  fault  was  shown 
recently  when  the  Japanese  member  of  the 
international  banking  group  refused  to  pay 
over  surplus  salt  revenues  to  the  Chinese 
Government,  after  payment  had  been  sanc- 
tioned by  Sir  Richard  Dane  in  the  terms  of 
the  Loan  Agreement,  on  the  ground  that  the 
revenue  might  decrease  in  the  future.  The 
effect  of  this  action  was  seriously  to  embar- 
rass the  operations  of  the  Government  at  a 
most  critical  time,  thus  constituting  a  very 
real  interference  with  the  political  affairs  of 
China. 

On  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  Europe, 
China  promptly  declared  her  neutrality.  Not- 
withstanding this  step  she  was  in  a  most  em- 
barrassing position.  Many  thousands  of  bel- 
ligerents of  different  nationalities  were  living 
in  China;  and,  as  they  enjoyed  extra-terri- 
torial rights,  the  Chinese  Government  could 
exercise  no  control  over  them.  There  was  an 
obvious  danger  that  incidents  might  occur, 
which  China  could  not  prevent,  but  for  which 
she  would  be  held  responsible.  The  Chinese 
Government  made  an  unsuccessful  appeal  to 
the  American  and  .Japanese  Governments  to 
use  their  good  offices  to  prevent  the  exten- 
sion of  hostilities  to  the  Far  East.  Having 
failed  in  this  direction,  an  endeavor  was  made 
to  induce  the  German  Government  to  hand 
over  to  China,  for  the  period  of  the  war,  con- 
trol of  Kiaochou,  the  territory  leased  to  Ger- 
many in  1898.  There  was  a  prospect  that 
an  arrangement  on  this  basis  would  be  made, 
but  all  hope  was  dispelled  when  Japan  pre- 
sented an  ultimatum  to  Germany  couched  in 
terms  which  rendered  its  rejection  certain. 
The  future  historian  will  probably  describe 
the  presentation  of  this  ultimatum  as  the  be- 
ginning of  a  readjustment  of  international 
values  in  the  Far  East.  The  expulsion  of  the 
Germans  from  Kiaochou  is  considered  by  many 
Japanese  publicists,  and  by  a  portion  of  the 
Japanese  press,  to  be  a  demonstration  of 
Japan's  resolve  to  eliminate  non-Asiatic  politi- 
cal influence  in  China.  To  accomplish  this  it 
would  be  necessary  to  establish  Japanese 
hegemony  in  the  Far  East.  The  recovery  of 
Kiaochou  from  Germany,  involving,  as  it  was 
held  to  do,  succession  to  German  right's  and 
interests  '.n  the  province  of  Shantung,  was  a 
long  sten  in  that  direction. 

Already  Japan  had  f^tablished  herself 
firmly  in  South  Manchuria,  had  secured  re- 
cognition of  her  special  interests  in  Fukien, 
and  had  gained  virtual  control  of  the  iron 
industry  centred  at  Hanyang.  The  seizure  of 
Kiaochou   not  only  gave  her   Shantung  as  a 


sphere  of  influence,  but  rendered  possible  a 
further  extension  of  her  political  influence. 
In  January,  1915,  two  months  after  Kiaochou 
fell,  Japan  presented  to  China  a  series  of  de- 
mands, the  acceptance  of  most  of  which  was 
secured  four  months  later  by  the  presentation 
of  an  ultimatum.  Certain  modifications  had 
been  made  in  the  demands  in  the  course  of 
negotiations,  but  Japan  secured  many  im- 
portant privileges.  The  term  of  the  lease  of 
Port  Arthur  and  Dalny,  and  the  terms  of  the 
South  Manchuria  Railway  and  the  Antung- 
Mukden  Railway  were  extended  to  ninety-nine 
years;  Japanese  subjects  were  given  the 
right  to  reside,  travel  and  carry  on  any  kind 
of  business  in  South  Manchuria;  and  Japan 
was  to  be  given  the  preference  if  foreign  ad- 
visers or  instructors  in  political,  military  or 
police  matters  were  to  be  employed  in  South 
Manchuria.  Furthermore,  if  money  were  re- 
quired for  the  construction  of  railways  in 
South  Manchuria  and  Eastern  Inner  Mon- 
golia, Japanese  capitalists  were  to  be  given 
the  preference;  and  they  were  also  to  receive 
preference  if  any  loan  were  made  on  the 
security  of  the  taxes  raised  in  South  Alan- 
churia  and  Eastern  Inner  Mongolia.  The  de- 
mand that  China  should  undertake  not  to  cede 
or  lease  any  portion  of  her  coast-line  or  is- 
lands off  the  coast  to  any  Power  other  than 
Japan  was  vigorously  pressed,  but  the  Chinese 
Government,  holding  that  to  concede  this  de- 
mand would  be  tantamount  to  placing  China 
under  the  protection  of  Japan,  resolutely  re- 
fused to  accede  to  it.  As  a  compromise 
China  voluntarily  issued  a  proclamation  to 
the  effect  that  she  would  not  alienate  any  por- 
tion of  her  coastline  or  islands  off  the  coast  to 
any  Power.  Among  the  demands  that  were 
rejected  by  China,  on  the  ground  that  they 
v/ere  an  infringement  of  her  independence, 
was  one  that  the  political,  military,  and  fin- 
ancial advisers  of  the  Chinese  Government 
should  be  Japanese,  and  another  that  Japan 
should  control  the  munitions  industry  in 
China.  There  were  certain  aspects  of  some 
of  the  demands  that  would  have  aroused  gen- 
eral attention,  if  their  presentation  had  not 
synchronized  with  a  grave  crisis  in  the  mili- 
tary operations  then  being  carried  on  by  the 
Powers  principally  concerned.  These  it  is  not 
essential  to  discuss  at  the  present  moment. 

Undoubtedly  Japan  has  been  enabled  as  a 
result  of  the  opportunities  offered  by  the  war, 
greatly  to  strengthen  her  position  in  the  Far 
East  as  against  other  Powers.  Though  she 
has  not  yet  been  able  to  secure  recognition  of 
her  right  to  take  control  in  China,  she  has 
entrenched  herself  impregnably  in  South 
Manchuria,  and  has  succeeded  in  beginning  in 
Eastern  Inner  Mongolia,  Shantung  and 
Fukien  the  process  which,  if  no  interruption 
occurs,  will  eventually  bring  these  regions 
virtually  as  much  under  her  control  as  is 
South  Manchuria  to-day.  The  demands  which 
China  rejected  in  1915,  because  their  accept- 
ance would  have  involved  an  impairment  of 
her  independence,  have  not  been  withdrawn, 
in  the  ultimatum  presented  to  China  in  May, 
1915,  the  Japanese  Government  stated,  in  re- 
gard to  these  demands,  that  it  "will  undertake 
to  detach  Group  V.  (which  included  the  de- 
mands objected  to)  from  the  present  negotia- 
tions and  discuss  it  separately  in  the  future." 
There  is  more  than  a  possibility  that  the  de- 
mands will  be  presented  again. 

Since  1902  China  has  remained  an  inde- 
pendent State  because  her  independence  is 
guaranteed  by  international  agreements  to 
which  she  is  not  a  party;  and  she  is  no  better 
able  to-day  to  maintain  her  independence  by 
her  own  unaided  efforts  than  she  was  when 
the  original  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance  was 
signed.  That  was  the  first  undertaking  by 
foreign  Powers  to  assume  responsibility  for 
the  preservation  of  China's  independence; 
and   it  is  of  interest  to  note   that  the  last 
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affirmation  of  this  altruistic  resolve  was  made 
In  the  revised  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance  of 
1911.  The  expression  of  "altruistic  resolve" 
should,,  perhaps,  be  modified.  The  Powers 
Vvhich  have  guaranteed  China's  independence 
have  to  some  extent  been  actuated  by  altru- 
ism, but  the  main  consideration  has  been  the 
knowledge  that  there  would  be  terrible  poten- 
tialites  for  evil  involved  in  permitting  any 
one  Power  to  gain  control  in  China.  The  same 
motives  that  dictated  a  policy  that  permitted 
the  Sick  Man  of  Europe  to  linger  on  and  by 
contagion  disseminate  his  disease  are  opera- 
tive in  regard  to  China.  But  conditions  may 
change;  and  the  possibility  has  to  be  faced 
by  the  Chinese  that  the  nations  who  have 
hitherto  preserved  her  independence  may  de- 
cide that  their  interests  would  be  better  served 
if  they  relieved  themselves  of  their  self-im- 
posed responsibility.  Those  who  voluntarily 
place  a  burden  of  responsibility  upon  their 
shoulders  have  an  unquestionable  right  to 
throw  it  off.  The  course  of  events  during  the 
last  two  years  has  shown  that  the  trend  of 
opinion  in  Japan  is  towards  undertaking  in 
China  the  work  that  has  been  efficiently  per- 
formed in  Korea.  The  Japanese  believe  that 
it  is  futile  to  expect  that  China  will  reform 
herself,  and  that,  until  she  is  reformed,  her 
weakness  is  a  constant  provocation  to  ad- 
venture on  the  part  of  other  nations.  They 
believe,  therefore,  that,  in  the  interests  of  the 
whole  world,  and  in  the  interests  of  the  Chin- 
ese themselves,  it  would  be  well  if  the  nation 
received  the  protection  and  guidance  that 
Japan  is  willing  to  extend. 

The  question  whether  Japan  should  be  suf- 
fered to  take  in  hand  the  reformation  of  China 
is  a  problem  that  calls  for  consideration  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment  by  the  Powers 
possessing  important  political  and  commer- 
cial interests  in  China.  Of  these  Powers 
Great  Britain  is  most  deeply  concerned.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  Great  Britain  opened 
China  to  the  world's  trade.  Her  own  trade 
with  China  at  the  present  moment  is  greater 
than  that  of  any  of  the  other  Powers,  in- 
cluding Japan;  and  her  investments  in  the 
country  greatly  exceed  those  of  any  other 
nation.  She  has  every  right  to  expect  that 
those  interests  will  continue  to  increase  in 
volume  and  value  if  China  as  an  independent 
nation,  adopts  a  policy  of  reform  and  pro- 
gress and  makes  a  genuine  endeavor  to  carry 
it  out.  Would  her  interests  be  as  efficiently 
protected  and  as  likely  to  increase  if  the  re- 
formation of  China  were  allowed  to  pass  into 
the  hands  of  a  nation  which  is  a  political 
friend  but  a  commercial  rival  ?  Very  grave 
consideration  would  be  necessary  before  an 
answer  could  be  returned  to  the  question  by 
Great  Britain  or  by  the  other  commercial 
Powers.  The  only  thing  that  would  reconcile 
them  to  such  a  course  would  be  a  conclusive 
demonstration  by  the  Chinese  people  of  their 
unfitness  to  govern  themselves.  If  it  be  given, 
then  it  is  to  be  feared  that,  with  sincere  re- 
gret, the  Treaty  Powers  will  be  compelled  to 
place  the  destinies  of  the  people  of  China  in 
the  hands  either  of  one  of  their  own  number, 
or  of  an  International  Commission.  By  the 
time  the  Peace  Conference  assembles  in 
Europe,  it  will  bo  known  if  China  has  shown 
herself  worthy  to  retain  the  honor  and  re- 
sponsibility of  nationhood.  In  any  case  the 
Great  Powers  will  have  to  take  her  condition 
into  consideration,  and  to  discover  a  funda- 
mental solution  of  the  Far  Eastern  problem. 
This  problem,  however,  though  it  centres  in 
China,  cannot  be  solved  solely  by  the  settle- 
ment of  the  question  whether  China  is  to  re- 
main independent.  A  question  of  much 
graver  importance  —from  a  non-Chinese  point 
of  view — is  involved. 

The  record,  of  the  past  four  years  is  not. 
one  in  which  any  patriotic  Chinese  can  feel 
satisfaction.      Domestic   politics   have   largely 
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VERY   dollar   put   into  varnish    by    the    home 
builder   should  be  regarded  as  an  investment. 

The  dividend  paid  on  good  varnish  is  a  finish  on  the 
woodwork  that  satisfies  completely  and  lasts  inde- 
finitely. 

Poor  or  unsuitable  varnish  pays  no  dividend  but 
soon  goes  bankrupt  and  the  finish  has  to  be  done 
over. 

It  costs  as  much  to  apply  a  poor  varnish  as  a  good 
one  and  the  price  per  gallon  is  nominal  as  compared 
with  the  cost  of  re-finishing. 

The  infallible  guide  to  what  is  best  in  Architectural  Finishes  is 
the  label  of  Berry  Brothers,  which  has  for  many  years  protected 
the  buyer  against  inferior  wood  finishing  products. 

We  would  like  to  mail  you  some  instructive  literature  on  wood 
finishing  for  the  home  builder.  Write  our  Architectural  De- 
partment for  it. 


BERRY  BROTHERC 
)  (INCOR.POR.ATED>  '  ^      ^J 

w6t\&s  Lar^esfN^rnishMakers^^ 

Established  1858 

Walkerville,  Ontario 


Af     I    QCf  ?    A  Beautiful,   Practical  Phonograph   at 
*»L     LidOL  •    $6.50— A  price  every  family  can  afford 

The  Stewait  IMioiuigiaph  will  soon  lie  in  the  homes  of  milliona.  It 
places  within  tlie  reach  of  all  the  latest  and  most  up-to-date  phonograph 
that  money  can  buy.  It  plays  records  of  all  siz€B— the  largest  and  the 
smallest— Operas,    Rags,    Humorous,    Instnimontal. 


No  other  phonograph,  no  matter  uhat  the   price,   gives   a   finer  or 
truer  reproduction.      It  is  natural,  clear,  and  beautiful. 
Fun,   i'ducatiou,   entirtainmcnt  and    enjoj-ment— all"  for   $6.50. 
30  DAYS'  TRIAL  OFFER 

To  show  the  confidence  we  have  in  the  Stewart  Phono- 
graph, we  will  refund  your  money,  if,  after  JO  days'  trial, 
you  are  not  thorouRhly  satisfied  with  your  puicliase.  ,This 
enahles   you    to    be    your   own    judgt?    for   30   days. 

JudKe    it    by    iis    jji.rfoiman<e.      Yim    have,  .the    privilege   of  shipping   it   back   and    rcci-ivin^'   your  money. 

STEWART  PHONOGRAPHS,    42   Adelaide?   Street    'West,     TORONTO,    CANADA 
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''Are  YOUR  Hands  Red'' 


EASY  VACUUM  WASHER 


clumsy  and  swollen? 
How  often  have  you 
admired      the     soft, 
pink   and   well   formed  hands  of  others?     Are   you   aflnicte<!   with  backache, 
exliauslion   anl    colls   usually   most    acute    when    the   day's   washing   is   over? 
It    is   every   womau's   inherent    richt    to   pre^eiTe   her  youth,   beauty,    com- 
plexion  and   abearance,   but   nothing   drags   a   woman   down   more   than    tlie 
dnldgery   of   the   weekly   washday.     She  washes   one   day   and    .suffers   six. 

Hight    now   learn    how    yon    can    abolish    the    dreaded    washdays,    and    its 
di>;astrous  results   to  your  health   and   aiipearancc  by   usi  i"   the 

New  Wonderful 
Invention — 

It  washes  spotlessly  clean,  without  exertion  on  your  part,  all  your 
fiothes  from  lacps  to  the  dirtiest  overalls,  better  and  quicker  than  any 
po  called  washing  machine  or  wa'Jhhoard.  It  works  on  the  vacuum  prin- 
ciple  similar   to  a   vacuum    cleaner. 

Cemei  in  four  mndels,  hand,  electric,  water  and  gasoline  engine  power. 
Cut  shows  Model  "C"  electric.     From  $12  upward. 

Don't  let  another  day  pas.s  till  you  write  for  our  new  booklet. 
It  will  tell  you  about  the  several  mo'lels  of  washers  we  make,  and  be 
kept  for  reference  by  everj-  one  who  cares  to  have  the  washing  well  done. 

Accept  this  invitation  to  inspect  and  ask   questions    about   these    wonderful    machines   at 
our   exhibit    in    the  Manufacturers    Annex   (under   Grand   Stand)   Toronto    Exhibition   or  at    London    Fair. 


EASY  WASHER  COMPANY 


52  CLINTON  PLACE,  TORONTO 


consisted  of  futile  strife  over  non-essentials. 
Little  has  been  done  in  the  direction  of  re- 
form. In  the  sphere  of  foreign  relationships 
China  has  lost  ground  instead  of  gaining  it. 
Although,  on  the  whole,  the  negotiations  with 
Japan  in  reference  to  the  demands  presented 
in  January,  1915,  came  to  a  more  satisfactory 
conclusion  than  seemed  likely,  the  Republic 
has  loosened  its  grip  upon  vast  areas  of  the 
heritage  of  the  Manchus.  Chinese  who  have 
any  real  love  for  their  country  have  now  to 
brace  themselves  to  face  the  fact  that  there 
is  imminent  danger  that  China  may  lose  her 
independence.  They  must  realize  that  she  is 
in  danger  of  being  bereft  of  that  priceless 
possession  because  north  and  south  have 
hitherto  shown  partisanship  when  they  should 
have  displayed  patriotism.  Though  the  sands 
are  rapidly  running  out,  there  may  be  still 
time  for  them  to  unite  their  forces  to  save  the 
country. 

If  the  south  would  abandon  the  belief  that 
the  traditions  and  habits  of  mind  sanctioned 
by  centuries  can  be  demolished  by  a  political 
formula,  they  would  probably  be  met  half- 
way by  the  north,  who  now  understand  that 
too  abrupt  an  application  of  the  brake  is 
likely  to  wreck  the  state  chariot.  It  has  been 
seen  that  both  north  and  south  have  had 
their  day  of  triumph  and  their  night  of  de- 
feat. The  south,  who  have  tactically  tri- 
umphed in  the  last  trial  of  strength,  should 
show  that  they  have  profited  by  their  mis- 
fortunes by  rendering  co-operation  possible. 
This  can  be  done  by  refraining  from  attempt- 
ing to  impose  terms  whose  acceptance  by  the 
north  would  be  an  admission  of  defeat.  The 
fabrication  of  a  constitution  that  would  ap- 
portion power  to  the  Executive  and  the  Leg- 
islature on  the  lines  adopted  by  the  United 
States  of  America  should  be  at  once  effected. 
Both  political  parties  should  remember  that 
China  is  standing  at  the  cross-ways  of  Fate. 
One  path  leads  to  national  extinction  with, 
possibly,  individual  prosperity;  the  other  to 
national  salvation.  Into  "".he  first  she  may 
elect  to  turn,  in  which  case  she  will  find  that 
the  goal  is  speedily  reached  in  accordance 
with  the  immutable  law  that,  with  equal  mo- 
mentum and  frictional  retardation,  bodies 
descend  more  rapidly  than  they  ascend.  The 
road  to  national  salvation  slopes  abruptly 
upward;  it  is  strewn  with  obstacles;  and  un- 
failing patience,  perseverance  and  patriotism 
are  necessary  if  the  goal  is  to  be  won.  Has 
China  these  qualities  developed  to  a  degree  that 
v.'ill  inspire  her.  if  the  choice  be  still  open  to 
her,  to  face  fearlessly  and  hopefully  the  rough 
and  wearisome  journey  that  must  be  accom- 
plished before  she  gains  the  purer  atmosphere 
breathed  by  free  nations?  To  the  future  must 
be  left  the  answer,  but  well-wishers  of  China 
will  fervently  hope  that  the  hour  of  oppor- 
tunity has  not  yet  passed,  and  that  the  world 
will  be  spared  the  mournful  spectacle  of  the 
loss  of  nationality  by  four  hundred  millions 
of  people. 


Vancouver.    R.C..    Juno    2nd.    lt>lG. 
Gentlemen. — I  have  takon  great  pleas- 
ure in   reading  your  magazine. 

A.   Brignall. 

Earl  Grey,   Sask.,  June  24th.  1910. 
Well  pleased  with  everything  through- 
out. 

A.  J.  Mason. 

Wananesa.  Man.,  June  19. 
You    are    improving    all    the    time    in 
(iualit.v. 

H.  C.  Martin. 

Smlthdale,  Ont.,  R.If.  No.  1,  June  19. 
I  like  your  magazine.     It  is  Canadian 
and  Patriotic. 

Hobt.  Morrow. 
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TOASTED 

CORN  FLAKES 


io< 


WATCH  your  alert,  keen- 
eyed,  clear-headed  business 
man  at  breakfast.  You  never  see 
him  eating  heavy  soggy  foods  that 
clog  the  body,  and  slow  up  the 
mental  processes.  No,  as  a  rule  he 
selects  some  appetizing,  easily- 
digested  cereal,  such  as  Kellogg's, 
for  he  knows  that  these  thin,  crisp, 
toasted  corn  flakes  supply  all  the 
nourishment  that  the  ordinary 
body  needs  without  dissipating  his 
energy  in  digesting  and  absorbing 
them. 

Kellogg's  Toasted  Corn  Flakes 
go  well  with  fresh  or  cooked  fruits 
in  place  of  the  usual  milk  or  cream. 


The  only  product  made  in  Canada  hy 

The  Battle   Creek  Toasted   Corn   Flake    Co.,    Limited 
London,  Ontario,  Canada 
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LACTA60L 


Nuf^iD^  and 

Prospective 

Mothers 


WHAT  a  blessing  LACTA- 
GOL  has  been  to  us  both  I 
Bringing  the  roses  back 
to  mother*8  cheeks,  and  steady, 
healthful  development  to  baby. 
LACTAGOL  makes  it  easy  for 
any  mother  to  breast-feed  her 
baby,  enriching  naturally  the 
quality  and  increasing  the 
quantity  of  mother's  milk. 
Baby  is  saved  the  danger  of  disease 
from  artiTicia  I  food,  colic,  wind 
and  diarrhoea;  and  mother  the 
distressing  pains,  fatigue  and 
overstrain  of  the  nursing  period. 
Physicians  everywhere  recom- 
mend LACTAGOL.  Nursing  homes 
use  it  regularly.  Easytotake.  One 
tin  lasts  from  ten  to  twenty  days. 

Regularsize.  S1.25— 3  for  S3.50 
Small  size,  75c— 3  for  $2.00 

LACTAGOL   It    sold    by    all   good 
druggists,  or  can  be  had  direct  on 
receipt  of   price,    de- 
livery   free. 


R.  J.  OLD 

Sole  Agent 
416  Parliament  St. 
Toronto 

E.  T.  Pearson  &  Co. 

Limited 

Manufacturers, 

London,   England 


Farmers:     Learn    the 
Estate  Business 


Real 


Limited 


In  these  days,  when 
Real  'Estate  plays  so 
prominent  a  part, 
every  farmer  should 
know  how  to  ap- 
praise, sell  and  pur- 
chase. Knowledge  is 
worth  while:  It  pro- 
tects you  from  un- 
scrupulous   agents. 

I  quote  Mr.  Edward 
I'Meld  ing.  at  the  Toronto 
'.\l  e  t  h  0  dist  Conference, 
Juno  12.  I&IG,  denouncing 
the  iindei^onnd  methwls 
of  rpal  estate  dealers:  "I 
lo.'^t  $1,000  in  order  to  get 
rid    of   $2,000  mortgage." 

My  book,  worth  $20, 
pMtpaid  to  your  address 
for  r  .25,  teaches  you. 
number.      Order  at    once. 


J.  T.  BISHOP. 


10  Grange  Ave.,  Toronto 


RUBBER  STAMPS 

ANV    KIND    ROR    ANY    F>URF>OeB 

WRITE  FOR  OATALOQUE 

WALTER  E.  IRONS 

80-32  Temperance  Street         TORONTO 


Specialist  in  Human 
Misfits 

The  Only  Way  to  Secure  Efficiency  is 

to  Put  Employees  at   Work   Where 

Their  Interest  Lies — Petty   Offences 

are  Often  Explained  Away   by 

Finding  Their  Causes. 


'  I  *HERE  are  few  employers  who  have  not 
at  some  time  found  on  their  staff  a 
man  who  is  intelligent  and  no  shirker,  but 
who  doesn't  produce,  and  they  have  to  let 
him  go.  They  believe  he  will  make  a  mighty 
good  man  for  some  one  else,  but  for  some 
inexplicable  reason,  at  his  present  job  he  is  a 
square  peg  in  a  round  hole.  A  man  like  this 
would  be  fortunate  if  he  could  come  under 
the  influence  of  such  a  person  as  William  B. 
Towsley.  Mr.  Towsley,  as  superintendent  of 
efficiency  and  welfare,  is  in  charge  of  the 
human  element  in  a  gigantic  commercial  or- 
ganization, and  handling  human  misfits  is 
one  of  his  specialties.  According  to  The  Illus- 
trated World,  Mr.  Towsley's  job  is  really  that 
of  developing  the  workers  to  the  highest  pos- 
sible degree  of  efficiency  and  at  the  same  time 
keeping  them  satisfied.  The  following  inci- 
dent will  illustrate  his  work: 

One  day  Mr.  Towsley  was  informed  that 
one  of  the  department  managers  had  de- 
tected an  office  boy  stealing  money  from  his 
desk.  The  superintendent  asked  that  the 
two  come  to  his  office  at  once. 

A  few  minutes  later  the  department  man- 
ager appeared  with  a  badly  scared  and  some- 
what defiant  lad  in  tow. 

Telling  the  boy  to  wait  in  the  adjoining 
office  Mr.  Towsley  asked  the  department  man- 
ager just  how  the  lad  had  come  to  take  the 
money. 

"Why,"  answered  the  manager,  "he  has 
been  taking  money  from  my  desk  right  along. 
It's  been  a  nickel,  ten  cents  and  a  quarter, 
day  after  day." 

"Yes,"  persisted  the  Superintendent,  "but 
how  did  he  come  to  take  it  in  the  first  place, 
do  you  know?" 

"I  think  so.  I  always  keep  a  little  change 
on  my  desk  for  miscellaneous  reasons  and  he 
just  developed  the  habit  of  helping  himself." 

"That's  the  way  it  usually  occurs.  But  let's 
look  over  the  records  and  see  how  this  boy 
stands. 

"The  records  show  that  he  has  proved  him- 
self bright  and  willing  here  and  for  that 
reason  I  think  he  should  be  given  another 
chance. 

"Some  men,  instead  of  exercising  a  little 
caution,  would  choose  to  rob  their  employers 
of  an  opportunity  to  develop  a  boy  like  this 
into  a  valuable  worker,  or  the  chance  to 
give  him  fair  play.  We  know  just  how  much 
this  boy  is  earning,  and  we  know  it  is  not  a 
great  deal.  We  also  know  that  his  salary  goes 
to  help  support  his  family.  We  know  how 
many  things  a  boy  craves  that  a  quarter 
would  buy.  Yet  you  carelessly  leave  money 
on  your  desk,  where  he  must  see  it  a  hundred 
times  a  day.  That  is  a  constant  temptation 
for  him. 

"I  am  willing  to  wager  that  at  times  you 
have  left  larger  sums  on  your  desk  and  that 
they  were  untouched,  while  the  small  change 
was  taken.     Isn't  that   so?" 

"Yes,"  agreed  the  other. 

"That  in  itself,"  earnestly  argued  the  Sup- 
erintendent, "is  a  proof  that  the  boy  is  not  a 
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ISPIRELLA 
ICORSETS 

M  The  made-to-measure  Corsets  of 
M  Unsurpassed  Quality  and  Style 
1  MADE  IN  CANADA 

J  will  be  exhibited  at  the  Toronto 
M  Canadian  National  Exhibition, 
1  August  26th    to    September    11th 

I  SPIRELLA   CORSETS   are  not 
M  sold    in   stores,    but   are    made    to 
M  measure,  giving  individual  fit,  ease  '■ 
W  and  comfort. 

J  While  at  the  Exhibition  visit  our  exhibit  : 
=  and  see  the  quality,  style  and  excellent  i 
^    workmanship  of  Spirella  Corsets. 

I  THE  SPIRELLA  CORSET  CO.  \ 
I       OF  CANADA,  LIMITED 

J   Niagara  Falls   and    Toronto,  Ont.   \ 
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New  York 


40  WEST  FORTY-FIFTH  ST. 
{ Jiist  off  Fifth  Avenue) 

Within  a  block  of  Sherry's 
and  Delmonico's,  the  Har- 
vard and  Yale  Clubs,  and  a 
block  and  a  half' from  Times 
Square. 

The  transientctientele  is  from 
the  best  families  of  Europe, 
Canada  and  America. 

Service  and  cuisine  compar- 
able with  the  best  clubs,  but 
with  the  advantar;e  of  hotel 
privileges  and  conveniences. 

Moderate  prices.  Eookiet 
on  request. 

PAtJL  L.  PINKERTON 
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natural  thief.  He  took  your  money  with  the 
same  feeling  that  you  and  I  experienced  when 
we  pilfered  our  mothers'  pantries.  He  simply 
did  not  realize  what  he  was  doing.  Why,  if 
we  were  to  desert  him  now,  after  he  has  fallen 
to  temptation,  we  would  be  dodging  our  re- 
sponsibility. 

"The  place  for  him  is  in  our  store,  and 
we  will  shoulder  the  responsibility  of  de- 
veloping him  into  a  valuable  man  for  the 
company.  You  placed  temptation  before  him 
and  now  we  should  help  him  fight  his  battle. 
Help  us  develop  this  boy's  character.  If  you 
guide  him  right,  now,  you  will  help  him,  you 
will  help  us,  and  you  will  help  yourself.  If 
you  are  willing  to  accept  the  responsibility  I 
shall  call  him  in  now  and  let  you  win  his  con- 
fidence. We  trust  you — should  you  not  do 
the  same  with  him  ?" 

"There  have  been  few  cases  in  which  we 
have  secured  better  results  than  from  this 
one,"  said  Mr.  Towsley.  "That  manager  and 
his  oflice  boy  reached  an  understanding  in  an 
amazingly  short  time.  The  boy  climbed  stead- 
ily upward,  guided  and  encouraged  by  his 
manager,  and  he  is  now  one  of  our  very  best 
salesmen.  If  anything  the  manager  bene- 
fited more  through  the  partnership  than  did 
the  boy,  and  to-day  he  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  men  in  our  organization  and  an  un- 
qualified  champion   of   the  erring  worker." 

While  this  concern  endeavors  to  give  its 
employees  every  chance  possible  to  make  good 
and  is  inclined  to  be  lenient  with  the  delin- 
<iuent  it  by  no  means  offers  a  rich  field  for  any 
one  wishing  to  "put  something  over." 

In  fact  the  very  fact  that  Mr.  Towsley  and 
his  assistants  are  able  to  sense  the  latent 
ability  in  an  employee  is  a  proof  that  their 
experience  has  taught  them  quickly  to  detect 
and  punish  the  wilfully  dishonest  worker. 

But  perhaps  Mr.  Towsley's  main  job  is  that 
of  preventing  misfits. 

Only  those  applicants  that  pass  an  examin- 
ation to  determine  their  actual  mental  ability 
are  employed  by  the  company.  Thus  at  the 
very  start,  the  "impossible"  candidates  are 
weeded  out.  For  the  next  three  months  the 
new  employees  are  on  what  might  be  called 
probation.  If  they  are  not  eliminated  during 
this  time,  they  become  permanent  employees, 
and  are  considered  a  part  of  the  company's 
assets.  They  can  no  longer  be  "let  out"  with- 
out an  economic  loss  to  the  company.  There- 
fore it  is  the  duty  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Efficiency  and  Welfare  to  see  that  the  invest- 
ment is  secured  and  enhanced  in  value. 

Often  it  is  found  that  one  of  the  most  pro- 
mising workers  suddenly  loses  interest,  or 
seems  incapable  of  advancing  further.  Then, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  he  would  begin 
to  go  back  and  would  soon  be  on  the  misfit 
scrap  heap.  But  not  with  this  organization. 
If  a  man  loses  interest,  they  reason,  there 
must  be  a  cause  for  it. 

"A  good  majority  of  such  cases  are  solved 
by  learning  just  what  kind  of  work  the  man, 
or  woman,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  most  inter- 
ested in  and  transferring  him  or  her  accord- 
ingly. Sometimes  the  employee  doesn't  know. 
Then  it  is  not  so  simple.  We  know  that  he 
has  ability — he  never  would  have  finished  his 
probation  if  he  didn't  have  and  he  has  shown 
himself  industrious.  Our  records  tell  us  this. 
Therefore,  the  trouble  can  usually  be  traced 
to  one  of  two  things — sickness  or  a  misfit. 
If  it  is  sickness  it  is  a  case  for  our  medical 
department;  if  it  is  a  misfit  it  is  a  case 
for  me  personally.  The  doctor  can  decide 
which  in  short  order. 

"If  the  doctor  refers  the  case  to  me,  I  talk 
first  with  the  manager  over  the  delinquent 
and  then  with  the  worker  himself.  Why,  not 
long  ago  I  transferred  a  boy  from  the  millin- 
ery stock  to  the  toy  stock  after  a  five  minutes 
talk  with  him.     I  have  a  sort  of  a  stock  set 
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^^abergal  Habiesi'  ColIese= 


Main  School 

354  Jarvis  St. 

Honor 
Matriculation, 
Art, 
Music 
TERM  OPENS 
September    14th 


Coverley  House 

372  Jarvis  St. 

Domestic 

Science 

Gymnastic 

Training 

Course 

Home 

Nursing 


Junior  School 

SI  St.  Clair  Ave. 
West 

Boarding 

and  Day 

School 

Large 

Grounds 

Games 


MISS  KNOX,   Principal,   TORONTO 


Preparatory 
School 

278  Bloor  St.  West 

( Late  Westbourne) 

Preparatory  and 
Kindergarten 

tor  Boys  and  Girls 

TERM  OPENS 
September  12th 


651  SPADINA  AVE..  TORONTO 

Residential   and   Day     School    for 

Girls 

Principal^MISS    J.    J.    STUART 
(Successor    to    Miss    Veals) 
Classical    Tripos,    Gambridge    Uniyersity, 
England.      Large,    well-vent ilatecl    house, 
pleasantly     situat«l.       Highly     qualified 
.staff   of    Canadian    and    European    teach- 
ei8.     The   curriculum   shows   close   touch 
with    mwlem     thought    and    education. 
I'reparation    for   matriculation    examina- 
tions.     Special    attention    given    to   indi- 
vidual needs.     Outdoor  Games. 
New    Prospectus    from    Miss    Stuart, 
School    reoi>en3   September    14th. 


gt(|||es!tmins!ter    (J^oUege 

QToronto 
A  Residential  and  Day  School  for  Girls 

Situated  opposite  Queen's  Park,   Bloor  St.   W. 

Eviry    educational    facility    provided.      Pupils    pre- 
pared for  Ilouor  Matriculatiou. 

Music.  Art  and   Physical  Education. 

The    School,    by    an    unfailing    emphasis    upon    the 
moral  as  well  as  the  intellectual,  aims  at  the  de- 
velopment of  a  true  womanhood. 
SCHOOL    REOPENS    TUESD.VY,    SEPT.    12.    1910. 

For  Calendar  apply — 
•lolin  .4.  PatterHon.   K.C.,  Mrs.  A.   R.  Gregory. 

President  Princlp.Tl 


a  ^jStbential  mti  ©ap  School  for  <girls{ 


©ap  fetfiool 

10Clmabt.,3aose6aU,  tCotonto 

Hon.  Principal.       -         MISS  M.  T.  SCOTT 
Priacipul.      MISS  EDITH  M.  READ.  M.  A. 
Preparation  for  the  University  and  for  Examinations  in  Music, 
Art  and  Domestic  Science  Departments.    TTioroughly   efficient 
L*ii      ^'^^  Playgrounds.    Outdoor  Games— Tennis,  Basket- 
ball.    Rink.    Healthful  locality. 

OpecinaDay.  September  I4lh.  1916 
PRirWARY  SCHOOL  FOR  DAY  PUPILS 

For  Prospectus  apply  to  the  Principal 
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EDUCATION 


Pit  your  boys  for  suc- 
cessful Business  or 
Professional    careers. 

ST.  JEROME'S 
COLLEGE 

BERLIN,         ONT. 

is  splendidly  equipped 
for  the  physical,  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  de- 
velopment of  its  stu- 
dents. 

Business  College,  High 
School,  College  or  Arts 
Department,  New  Build- 
ings, with  latest  Hy- 
gienic equipment.  First- 
clasa  Board.  Comfort- 
able Sleeping  Rooms. 
Lai'ge  («.nnnasium  with 
Swimming  Pool.  Mod- 
erate   Rates. 

For  prospectus,  write 

Rev.     A.    L.    Zin^er, 

C.R..  Ph.D. 

President 


l^opal  Victoria 
College 

MONTREAL 

The   residential  College  for   women 

students  of 

McGILL  UNIVERSITY 

Courses  lead  to  degree  in  Arts  separata  in 
the  main  from  those  for  men,  but  under  iden- 
tical conditions,  and  to  degrees  in  Music. 

For  prospectus  and  information  apply  to 
the  Warden. 


Loyola    College 

MONTREAL  CANADA 

An  English  College  under  the 
direction  of  the  Jesuit   Fathers 

Classical  Course  leading  to  the  de- 
gree of  B.A.  Fees  from  $50.00  a 
year  for  Day  Scholars,  and-  $300.00 
a  year  for  Boarders. 
Classes  will  be  regumed  September 
7th  in  the  New  College.  Beautiful 
fireproof  buildings — Splendid  Equip- 
ment— Spacious  playing  fields. 
WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE 


?HriSuline  College  -mt  fines' 
Cfjatfjam,  ©ntario 

An  Ideal  place  for  the  education  of 
your  (laughters.  Perfectly  equipped 
High  School  under  quallflert  tenchers. 
Preparatory,  Commercial,  Domestic  Sci- 
ence, and  Art  Courses.  School  of  Music 
affiliated    with   Toronto   Conservat  ;ry. 

Apply  for  catalogue  to  the  Rev.  Mother 
Superior. 


of  questions  that  will  usually  draw  out  a  boy's 
or  girl's  hobby  in  no  time.  This  youngster 
was  a  regular  toy  fiend.  From  what  I  was 
able  to  gather,  his  chief  delight  was  fixing 
toys  for  his  friends.  What  chance  did  he  have 
in  millinery? 

"Our  department  managers  are  instructed 
to  learn  all  about  their  workers.  If  a  girl 
loves  needle  work,  she  is  certainly  in  a  sad 
plight  in  the  book  section;  she  belongs  with 
embroidery  and  laces.  Or  can  you  imagine 
a  lover  of  all  outdoors  and  an  athlete  success- 
fully selling  pink  ribbon  to  exacting  matrons? 
There  is  only  one  way  to  avoid  misfits  and 
that  is  to  put  your  employees  at  work  where 
their  interest  lies." 

So  in  the  past  fifteen  years  Mr.  Towsley 
has  become  the  Court  of  Last  Appeal  for  the 
workers  of  that  great  merchandising  con- 
cern. During  all  this  time  he  has  searched  as 
diligently  as  a  labor  agitator  for  causes  of 
complaint  on  the  part  of  the  employees,  has 
kept  bureaucracy  from  stamping  out  initia- 
tive, and  ofBciousness  from  smothering  hope. 
And  for  a  look  at  the  other  side  of  the  case, 
lest  any  one  say  that  Mr.  Towsley's  work  has 
hurt  discipline  and  efficiency — the  organiza- 
tion which  he  serves  is  to-day,  even  more 
than  it  was  when  he  began,  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  merchandising  enterprises.  And,  of 
course,  in  the  large  it  is  the  corporation  be- 
hind the  man  that  gives  the  force  to  his  blows 
which  mold  the  welfare  of  the  employees  and 
it  is  because  of  their  unstinted  support  that 
he  is  able  to  accomplish  his  good  work. 


Switzerland's  Part  in 
Relief  Work 

Taking  Care  of  War  Prisoners'  Mail, 
Adopting  War  Orphans  and  Intern- 
ing Invalid  Prisoners  in  Swiss  Health 
Resorts,  are  Features  of  this 
Country's  Neutrality. 


"V  T  EUTRAL,  but  entirely  surrounded  by 
^  war  Switzerland  is  playing  an  unselfiish 
part  in  the  world's  tragedy.  For  a  time 
there  was  the  grave  question  whether  Swit- 
zerland would  share  the  fate  of  Belgium,  so 
the  men  left  to  guard  the  frontiers  and  in 
the  country  the  women  went  back  to  the  fields 
and  the  shops.  As  quickly  as  possible  most 
of  the  foreigners  left  for  their  respective 
countries,  causing  a  rather  serious  financial 
loss  to  Swiss  commerce,  which  depends  almost 
exclusively  u""  /n  the  tourists.  And  yet  hun- 
dreds of  homeless  Belgians  were  received  and 
distributed  throughout  the  country,  none  ex- 
cept the  ill  going  into  institutions,  but  all 
being  sent  into  Swiss  homes.  There  were 
offers  of  homes  for  a  thousand  more  children 
than  came,  and  something  of  the  same  kind  is 
now  being  done  for  the  Serbs.  These  children 
will  be  taken  into  homes  where  they  will  be 
treated  as  members  of  the  family,  and  brought 
up  with  Swiss  ideals  of  democracy. 

In  its  relief  work,  as  in  every  other  official 
attitude,  Switzerland  is  entirely  neutral, 
though  its  geographical  position  makes  it 
natural  that  the  bulk  of  its  work  should  have 
to  do  with  the  victims  of  the  western  theatre 
of  war,  and,  an  outline  of  this  work  as  de- 
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0tta\3ia  ILabies  College 

NEW  FIREPROOF  BUILDING 

PERFECTLY  S.\NIT.\RY 
I'lTTED  WITH  EVERY 
MODERN  CONVENIENCE 
lyARGE      PLAYGROUNDS 

Academic  Work  up  to  the  first  year 
University.  Music,  Art,  Household 
Arts,  Physical  Culture,  etc. 

The  Capital  offers  exceptional  advantages 

For  Calendar  apply  to 

J.  W.  H.  MILNE,  B.A.,  D.D.,  Pres. 

Jas.  W.   Robertson,   LI^.D.,  C.M.G., 

Chairman  of  Board. 


PelltbiUe,    ©ntano 

A  CHURCH  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Patron— The   Lord    Bishop  of   Ontario. 

AdvisoiT   Board— The    Lord   Bishop   of   Kingston, 

the    Hon.    Senator    Corley,    His   Honor   JiulRe 

Wills,   H.   F.   Ketchison.  Mayor  of  Belleville; 

J.   Elliott,   Manager  of  the  Standard   Bank. 

Beautiful   and    healthfid   situation    in    extensive 

ground*.      All    kinds    of    outdoor    sports.      Rink. 

An     ideal    place    for    a    school.     Courses    from 

Primary   to   Matilciilation,   with   Honors. 

School    of    Music    and    Singing— prepares    for    the 

Toronto    Conservatory    A.T.C..M.    Examinations. 
MISS    F.    E.    CARROLL,    Principal, 

Send  for  prospectus. 


Catf}arfnt« 
(Ontario 


MUtv  College  *' 

THE    CANADIAN    SCHOOL   FOR    BOYS 

IMeparatory  Department  eutirely  separate  as  to 
buiklinga,    grounds   and   Staff. 

Tlie  School  ha.s  won  scholarships  at  University 
matriculation  in  four  out  of  the  last  five  years. 
Tliree   were   won   in    1913. 

REV.    J.   O.   MILLER.   M.A..   D.C.L..   PrincipaJ. 


$t.  eiemenrs 
College 


FOR  BOYS 

Reiidential    and    Day 

School 
North    Toronto,    Ont. 

I    Boys  prepared  for  the  University,  Royal    Military 
Colleee  and  lor  business. 
For  information  apftj  to  Rev,  A.  K.  Griffin.  Frincifal 


STAMMERING 

oratuUerinE  overcome  positively.  Our  natural  meth- 
ods permanently  restore  natural  speech.  Graduate 
pupils  everywhere.     Write  for  free  advice  and 

ThF  ARNOTT  INSTITUTE 

BERLIN  CANADA  52 


TORONTO,  CANADA 

Give   Hieh    Grade    Business    Courses    to    Resident 

Students  or  by  Home  Study  Plans 

Free  Catalog.      W   rile 

W.  H.  SHAW,  395  Yonee  Street,  TORONTO,  ONT. 


Ontario  College  of  Art 

NORMAL  SCHOOL  "building 
ST.  JAMES  SQUARE.       -      TORONTO 

Session  1916-17  opens  October  2nd. 

Prospectus   mailed  or  given   on   app'ication 
G.  A.  REID.  R.C.A.,  Principal 
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scribed  by  Marie-Marguerite  Frechette  in  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  will  be  of  particular  interest 
to  Canadians  just  now: 

Early  in  1915,  at  the  instance  of  the  Swiss 
Government,  France  and  Germany  agreed  to 
an  exchange,  through  the  medium  of  the  Swiss 
Red  Cross,  of  those  prisoners  of  war  too  badly 
wounded  for  future  military  service.  At  in- 
tervals ever  since,  Swiss  Red  Cross  hospital 
trains  have  simultaneously  left  Constance  and 
Lyons,  loaded  with  the  wounded.  The  trains 
are  arranged  with  tiers  of  stretchers  on  either 
side  of  the  cars,  and  on  the  stretchers  the  in- 
valids make  the  journey  with  a  minimum  of 
fatigue.  Swiss  doctors  and  nurses  superin- 
tend the  loading  and  unloading  and  accom- 
pany the  trains.  " 

Iff  this  way  thousands  of  the  most  severely 
wounded,  or  incurably  sick,  soldier  prisoners 
have  been  able  to  regain  their  homes,  or  to 
be  cared  for  in  hospitals  in  their  own  coun- 
tries. The  governments  of  both  France  and 
Germany  have  shown  themselves  most  grate- 
ful, and  it  was  in  recognition  of  this  humane 
work  that  the  French  Government  presented 
to  Switzerland  a  military  aeroplane  which  had 
been  obliged  to  alight  on  Swiss  territory. 

The  service  of  exchange  of  wounded  and 
civilians  is  in  charge  of  the  Swiss  Red  Cross 
and  the  Territorial  Service  of  the  Army.  The 
State,  which  owns  the  railroads,  and  individu- 
als give  the  food  and  clothing.  At  all  stations 
along  their  route,  these  trains,  whether  they 
pass  by  day  or  during  the  night,  are  met  by 
large  crowds  who  show  their  sympathy  by 
bringing  gifts  of  dainties  and  little  comforts 
to  the  poor  people  who  for  so  long  have 
hid  nothing  but  the  barest  necessities  of  life. 
That  this  is  appreciated  is  shown  by  the  cheers 
of  "Viva  la  Sussie!" — sincere  but  quavering — 
that  go  up  from  the  sick  and  aged,  the  women 
rnd  children  who  pack  the  cars,  and  by  the 
touching  and  grateful  letters  received  by  the 
committees  after  the  travelers  reach  their  de- 
stinations. 

In  addition  to  providing  the  trains  men- 
tioned above,  the  Swiss  Government  sends 
post-free  packages  of  all  sorts,  letters,  and 
money  orders,  addressed  to  prisoners.  The 
magnitude  of  this  enterprise  will  be  better 
understood  if  I  describe  the  War  Prisoners' 
Post-office  in  Berne,  in  which  mail  matter 
coming  from  foreign  countries,  to  or  from 
prisoners,  is  handled. 

The  office  is  in  a  great  hall,  one  end  of  which 
is  reserved  for  letters  and  money  orders,  while 
in  the  remainder  stand  great  heaps  of  bags 
filled  with  packages  waiting  to  be  taken  to 
the  trains,  and  other  mountains  of  parcels 
being  sorted  into  bags  by  soldier  employees. 
Two  soldiers  are  constantly  occupied  in  re- 
wrapping  and  tying  parcels  which  have  come 
undone,  while  ten  others  are  kept  busy  trans- 
porting the  mail-bags  to  and  from  the  station. 
The  packages  handled  in  this  office  are  all 
rather  small,  under  one  kilogramme  (2  1-5 
pounds)  in  weight,  and  most  go  to  Germany. 
Many  of  those  I  saw  rewrapped  contained  a 
loaf  of  bread,  or  some  other  kind  of  food. 
Often  the  addresses  are  very  difficult  for  the 
authorities  to  decipher,  as  the  foreign  names 
of  prisoners'  camps,  written  by  hands  evi- 
dently unaccustomed  to  that  kind  of  work, 
are  strangely  altered.  The  care  given  to  cor- 
recting the  addresses  on  packages,  as  well  as 
on  letters,  was  most  noticeable,  and  every 
employee  seemed  eager  to  do  everything  pos- 
sible to  make  their  arrival  prompt  and  certain. 

The  letters  and  money  orders  are  all 
handled  by  regular  post-office  employees,  and 
they  involve  much  more  than  the  usual  amount 
of  work,  for,  as  the  superintendent  told  me, 
the  department  wants  to  hasten  the  arrival 
of  this  mail  at  its  destination.  To  this  end, 
bundles  of  prisoners'  letters  and  cards  coming 
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ST.  MARGARET'S  COLLEGE 

TORONTO 
A    RESIDENTIAL    AND    DAY    SCHOOL    FOR    GIRLS 

(Founded  by  the  late  George  Dickson,  M.A.  Former  Principal  of 
Upper  Canada  Collece,  and  Mrs.  Dickson.) 

ACADEMIC  COURSE,   from  Preparatory  to  University  Matriculation    and    First   Year 
Work. 

MUSIC,    ART,     DOMESTIC     SCIENCE,     PHYSICAL    EDUCATION  —  Cricket, 
Tennis,  Basket  Ball,  Hockey.  Swimming  Bath. 

SCHOOL  REOPENS  SEPTEMBER  12TH,  1916 

Writf  for  prospectus 
MRS.  GEORGE  DICKSON.  President  MISS  J.  E.  MACDONALD.  B.A..  Principal 


Ashbury  College 


RGCKCLIFFE  PARK. 


OTTAWA 


RESIDENT  SCHOOL    FOR    BOYS 

Special  preparation  for  R.  M.  C. 
Write    for    illustrated    calendar 

Rev.  Geo.  P.  Woollcombe,   M.  A. 

Heatimaater 
Eight  Boys  passed  into  R  M.C.  this  June 


ONTARIO    LADIES'   COLLEGE 

and  Conservatory  of  Music  and  Art.  WHITBY.   ONTARIO 
A  SCHOOL  OF  IDEALS  AND  AN  IDEAL  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Healthful,    picturesque   location,    with    the   outdoor    advantages    of    the    country    as    well    as    the    cultural 
influence   of   Toronto,   wlwch   is   only   30  miles   away. 

Academic   courses   from   Preparatoi-y   work   to   Junior  Matnculation,  Teacher's  Certificates  and  First  Year 
University,    Music,    Art,    Oratory,*  Domestic   Science,   Commercial    Work,    Physical    Training  by   means   of   an 
unusually    well    equipped    (tymnasium,    large    Bwimmiiifc  po{il  and  systematized  play. 
College  reopens  Sept.  12th.      For  Calendar,  write  to  REV.  F.  L.  FAREWELL,  B.A..  Principal. 
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The  Delight  of  Glass  Gardening 

Who  can  define  the  charm  of  a  garden — especially  of  a  glass  garden? 
Certainly  it  provides  the  healthiest  of  pastimes,  for  mind  and  body,  with 
a  pleasure  that  is  not  confined  to  the  individual. 

A  bouquet  from  your  greenhouse  is  a  delight  to  an  invalid  friend,  and 
a  joy  as  a  table  decoration.  Let  us  send  you  a  book  of  Glass  Gardens, 
picturing  the  delights  that  await  one  who  owns  a  greenhouse.  Write  to-day 
to  Dept.  M. 

GLASS  GARDEN  BUILDERS,  LIMITED 


201  Church  Street 
TORONTO 


Factory,  Georgetown,  Ontario 


Transportation  Building, 

St.  James  Street 

MONTREAL 


MUSIC  — Piano,  Voice  and  Violin  Courses  of  East- 
ern Townships  Collcee  of  Music  prepare  for  Diplo- 
mas of  Toronto  College  of  Music. 

MANUAL  ARTS- Woodwork,  Metal  Work, 
Mechanical  Drawinsr.  Cooking.  Dressmaking  and 
Home  Nursing. 


ACADEMIC^Preparation   for  Junior  and    Senior 
Matriculation,  and  a  practical  English  Course. 
BUSINESS    -Thorough  Courses  in  Book-keeping, 
Penmanship,        Commercial         Law, 
Shorthand,        Typewriting      and 
French,    in    Bugbee    Business 
College. 
Primary  and  Intermediate — for  Children  below  Academic  Grades 

splendid  location,  30  miles  south  of  Sherbrooke.  Good  Railway  connections. 
Modern  buildings,  hospital,  gymnasium,  large  campus,  golf  links,  and  over  200 
acres  of  woods  and  stream.  Efficient  instruction,  careful  training  and  wholesome 
influences.  Rates  from  $225  to  $325  for  school  year,  including  everything.  Fall 
term  begins  September  14th.  2 

GEO.  J.  TRUEMAN,  Principal         -         -         STANSTEAD,  QUE. 


C.  S.  FOSBERY,  M.A.,  Head  Master 


m 


^tansteab   OTieglepan  College 

Residential — for  Boys  and  Girls — 5  Departments 


LOWER  CANADA  COLLEGE 


MONTREAL 


SEE  OUR  CLASSIFIED  WANT  AD.  PAGE  IN  THIS  ISSUE. 
Advertising  of  this  kind  gets  right  down  to  the  point. at  issue  and  produces 
the  best  kind  of  results.     TRY  A  CLASSIFIED  AD.  IN  THIS  PAPER. 


from  Germany,  marked  simply  France,  are 
sorted  for  the  different  towns  at  Berne,  in- 
stead of  being  forwarded  to  await  their  turn 
for  sorting  in  the  overworked,  under-manned 
French  frontier  post-office.  With  this  pre- 
caution taken,  the  mail  is  usually  received 
about  a  fortnight  after  being -sent. 

The  letters  are  often  open  and  contain  little 
liifts  made  by  the  prisoner.  I  v/as  shown  a 
really  beautiful  little  seal  ring  of  silver,  the 
monogram  being  inlaid  with  copper,  with  the 
name  of  the  maker  engraved  on  the  inside. 
The  workmanship  was  exquisite,  and  one  rea- 
lized how  precious  the  gift  would  be  to  the 
person  for  whom  it  was  destined. 

The  money  orders,  too,  involve  much  extra 
work^for  the  space  reserved  for  "remarks"  is 
often  filled  by  a  closely  written  little  letter — 
I  saw  one  beginning  "Caro  Figlio."  As  fin- 
ancial relations  are  entirely  broken  off  be- 
tween the  belligerent  nations,  Switzerland 
cannot  forward  the  orders  received,  as  in  time 
of  peace,  but  must  make  out  a  new  Swiss 
order,  instead  of  the  original  one.  The  coun- 
try sending  the  money  pays  it  to  Switzer- 
land, and  Switzerland  in  turn  pays  the  coun- 
try in  which  the  prisoner  is  held.  Not  only 
are  these  money  orders  rewritten,  but  the 
letters  upon  them  are  copied  faithfully,  so 
that,  though  in  a  strange  hand-writing,  the 
recipient  gets  the  greeting  with  his  money. 
Orders  for  about  twenty  thousand  francs  are 
received  daily  from  France,  and  for  about 
half  that  amount  from  Germany.  During 
the  month  of  December,  1915,  over  four  hun- 
dred thousand  francs  were  transmitted  from 
Austria-Hungary  to  prisoners  in  Russia. 

My  attention  was  called  to  a  bundle  of  let- 
ters just  arrived  from  France,  in  which  en- 
velope after  envelope,  in  the  same  hand- 
writing, was  addressed  to  the  chaplain  of  each 
camp  of  prisoners  and  lazaret  in  Germany. 
The  Superintendent  told  me  that  these  were 
probably  inquiries  sent  by  the  family  of  a 
soldier    reported   "missing." 

In  the  Christmas  mails  there  were  many 
little  Christmas  trees  with  their  pathetic 
home-made  ornaments  and  "goodies,"  sent  to 
German  prisoners  in  France,  and,  going  in 
both  directions,  thousands  of  photographs  of 
prisoners.  It  was  noticeable  in  the  poses  of 
these  photographs  that  the  hands  were  held 
in  full  view — proof  positive  for  their  families 
that  the  prisoners  had  not  lost  them.  A  group 
of  six  Parisians  had  hit  upon  the  idea  of  being 
photographed  under  a  shower-bath.  What 
better  way  could  there  be  of  showing  that 
their  wounds  were  healed  and  that  they  were 
in  physical  good  condition? 

Of  the  picture  post-cards  decorated  by  the 
prisoners  themselves,  there  were  many  of  real 
artistic  value — a  curious  psychological  detail 
being  that,  where  figures  did  not  form  the 
subject  in  either  original  or  printed  cards, 
the  French  prisoners  usually  chose  flowers, 
while  the  Germans  chose  landscapes,  prefer- 
ably winter  landscapes.  The  spirit  shown  in 
both  photographs  and  cards  was  good,  for, 
thanks  to  the  facility  in  communicating  with 
their  families  and  to  the  substantial  help  from 
the  "Prisoners'  Aid"  societies,  life  in  the  pri- 
son camps  is  far  more  endurable  than  it  was. 

Early  in  1916,  after  many  months  of  pour- 
parlers between  the  governments  of  France 
and  Germany,  has  finally  arrived  the  first 
contingent  of  invalid  prisoners  who  are  to  be 
interned  in  Swiss  health  resorts  until  the  end 
of  the  war.  They  are  divided  according  to 
nationality,  the  French  going  to  French  Swit- 
erland,  and  the  Germans  to  various  portions 
of  German  Switerland.  They  will  live  in 
hotels  and  sanitariums,  under  guard  of  Swiss 
troops,  and  their  regime  will  be  that  of  in- 
valids in  the  Swiss  army.  The  cost  of  guard- 
ing them,  and  their  keep — six  francs  per  day 
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Another  Briscoe  Triumph 


\riscoe.  $825 


^ADEIN  CANADA 


FULLY  EQUIPPED 

THE  CAR  WITH  THE  HALF  MILLION  DOLLAR  MOTOR 


Benjamin  Briscoe's  Life's  Masterpiece. 
Read  the  Story  of  "The  Half  Million  Dollar  Motor." 

At  last  the  car  built  in  Canada  for  Canadians,  for  the  man  of  everyday  income — the  car  that  removes  the 
last  obstacle  in   the  way  of  your  coming  into  your   heart's   desire   and   owning   a  motor   car   that  carries 

with  it  pride  and  happiness  of  possession. 


Briscoe 
8—38 

Touring    or    RontlNter 

$1185 

— the  de  Luxe  Eig;ht  of 
Buper-power  —  the  aristo- 
crat of  motordom.  For 
sheer  beauty  of  outline, 
luxury  of  appointment, 
and  even  flow  of  power, 
the  BriKcoe  £lg;ht-38  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired. 
114-Inch  wheel  base  — 
French  stream  line  body — 
full  cantilever  rear  spring 
suspension — and  every  re- 
finement that  comfort  sug:- 
Kests. 

The    price    includes    every 
accessory. 


A  car  that  is  so  beautiful,  so  strong,  so  light,  so  powerful  and  withal  so 
economk-al  that  It  brings  motoring  within  reach  of  thousands  who  hereto- 
fore have  not  been  able  to  obtain  the  class  of  car  they  wanted  at  the  price 
they  wanted  to  pay. 

Just  as  Benjamin  Urist'oe  created  a  new  era  in  motordom  when  he 
brought  out  the  Briscoe  Four-38  and  Eight-38,  so  too,  motor  history 
begins  all  over  ag.iin  with  the  coming  of  the  Briscoe  Four-24  at  $825, 
the  cir  with  the  half  million  dollar  motor. 

The  Half  Million  Dollar  Motor  is  the  longest  long-stroke  motor  in  the 
world,  3H  inch  bore  to  5%  inch  stroke — that's,  why  the  Briscoe  Four-24 
made  32  miles  on  a  gallon   of  gasoline. 

10.">  inch  Wheel  Base  -Demountable  Itims — Briscoe  Line  5  Passenger 
Touring  Body — Briscoe  Line  4  Passenger  Roadster  Body — Exceptional 
Body-room  and  T^eg-room — Full  Elliptic  Spring*— Floating  Type  Bear 
.A  .tie — Splltdorf    Electric    Lighting    and    Starting — Completely    Equipped. 

Five    Passenger   Touring — Eour    Passenger    Roadster — $825. 

It  is  a  car  to  give  you  everything  you  could,  ask  for  in  the  way  of  style, 
attra'^'liveners,  comfort  and  equipment,  with  the  minimum  cost  of  upkeep 
for  tires  and  gasoline. 

l/ook   up   the  Briscoe  dealer  and   see  the  Briscoe  creations. 

They  are  Canadian-built  cars — built   right  here  in   the  Briscoe  factories 

in    Brockville. 

Tlicrc's    the    Xew    Four-24  at   $825. 

Then — the   Four-3S  at  .$975— with   longer  wheel 
base  and  larger  motor. 

And  the  Eigl)t-38  nt  $11®,  the  first  Eight 
made  in  Canada,  and  the  car  that  has  para- 
lyz<'d  "liglit  six"  coiTipetition. 
Write  for  cop.v  of  "The  Half  Million  Dollar 
Motor."  b.v  Benjamin  Briscoe.  There  are  won- 
derful facts,  little  pathetic  happenlngrs  and 
sunny  spots  of  piquant  humor,  tl's  a  real 
story  written  by  a  real  man  with  the  creative 
and  artistic  temperaments  combined — probably 
the  jtreatest  ever  written  about  a  motor  car. 
Mailed   free  on  request. 

The   Canadian    Briscoe  Motor  Co. 
Brockville,  Ont.  Limited 


Briscoe 
4—38 

Touring:    or    Roadster 

$975 

The  Car  which  wag 
adopted  by  the  Canadian 
Government  for  the  Lig^ht 
Car  Requirements  of  tlie 
Canadian  Expeditionary 
Forces. 

The  motor  is  exceptionally 
smooth  efficient  and 
sturdy — a  veritable  brute 
for  power. 

Completely  equipped — not 
a  dollar  to  Mpend  for 
extras. 
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Useful  Preserving  Hints 

Here's  the  Way  to  Succeed 
in  Jam  or  Jelly  Making 


1°  Use  ripe,  but  not 
over-ripe  fruit. 

2°  Buy  St,  Lawrence 
Red  Diamond  Extra- 
Granulated  Sugar.  It  is 
guaranteed  pure  Sugar- 
Cane  Sugar,  and  free 
from  foreign  substances 
which  might  prevent  jel- 
lies from  setting,  and 
might  cause  preserves  to 
ferment. 


We  advise  purchasing  the 
Red  Diamond  Extra  Gran- 
ulated in  the  100  lb.  bags 
which  as  a  rule  is  the 
most  economical  way 
and  assures  abso- 
lutely correct 
weight 


FOR 


3°  Cook  well. 

4°  Clean  your  jars 
perfectly,  and  also  ster- 
ilize them  by  boiling  for 
at  least  lo  minutes. 
Then  pour  in  the  pre- 
serves or  jelly. 

Success  will  surely 
follow  the  observance  of 
these  hints. 

Dealers  can  supply  the 
Red  Diamond  in  either 
fine,  medium,  or  coarse 
grain,  at  your  choice. 
Many  other  handy  re- 
finery sealed  pack- 
ages to  choose 
from. 


,  ^PRESERVING"  ^ 

USE  ONLY  ^ 

ST.  LAWRENCE 

V  RED  DIAMOND  ^ 

SUGAR 


St.  Lawrence  Sugar  Refineries 

Montreal 


Limited 


for  officers,  and  four  francs  for  privates — will 
be  borne  by  their  own  governments. 

A  large  number  of  the  invalids  already 
arrived  are  suffering  from  tuberculosis,  but 
have  not  reached  the  incurable  stage.  They 
are  sent  to  mountain  resorts  like  Arosa,  Davos, 
Leysin,  and  Montana,  where  the  doctors  are 
specialists  and  there  is  a  maximum  of  sun- 
shine. The  decision  as  to  what  prisoners  are 
to  benefit  by  this  hospitality  is  made  by  Swiss 
doctors  who  visit  the  prison  camps  in  France 
and  Germany,  and  choose  those  invalids  whom 
they  think  most  in  need  of  the  care  and  treat- 
ment. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  nothing  will  pre- 
vent this'  plan  from  being  carried  out  on  a 
very  large  scale,  for  the  many  sick  people  who, 
in  normal  times,  have  come  to  Switerland 
with  the  various  maladies  to  which  the  flesh 
is  heir  can  testify  to  the  wonderful  cures 
that  take  place  in  its  mountain  resorts  and 
spas.  And  even  for  those  who  will  not  be 
cured,  what  a  blessed  change  from  a  concen- 
tration camp,  no  matter  how  well  organized 
and  managed,  will  be  provided  by  this  mar- 
velous air  and  scenery,  and  the  knowledge  that 
in  this  friendly  country  their  families  are 
free  to  join  them  if  needed! 

And  there  are  others  for  whom  the  Swiss 
have  been  solicitous.  In  helping  their  suffer- 
ing neighbors  they  have  not  forgotten  their 
own  people,  who,  owing  to  the  mobilization 
of  the  breadwinner,  also  risk  becoming  war- 
victims.  To  the  wife  and  each  child  of  the 
man  doing  military  service  the  State  pays 
an  allowance,  and,  when  necessary,  supple- 
ments this  with  additional  financial  aid.  In 
the  canton  of  Zurich  alone,  such  aid  reached 
a  total,  from  the  beginning  of  the  war  to  the 
end  of  1915,  of  over  three  million  francs. 

For  the  soldiers  themselves,  the  "Maison  du 
Soldat"  is  providing  a  boon.  This  name  is 
given  to  the  chalets  built  by  private  subscrip- 
tion (one  has  been  given  by  Americans  living 
in  Switzerland),  in  which  the  men  find  free 
reading  and  writing  material,  and  can  buy 
non-alcoholic  drinks  at  cost.  As  the  necessary 
funds  are  raised,  a  chalet  is  built  and  opened 
in  each  locality  where  troops  are  concen- 
trated. Another  comfort  for  them  is  the 
laundry  in  almost  every  town,  where  the 
soldiers'  clothes  are  washed  and  mended  by 
women  who  would  otherwise  be  unemployed. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  money 
raised  for  these  many  benevolent  enterprises 
in  Switzerland  comes  only  from  the  purses  of 
the  well-to-do,  for  a  notable  feature  in  the 
lists  of  contributions  is  that  many  factory  and 
shop  employees  pay  a  percentage  of  their 
wages  "during  a  month,"  or  "for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  war";  and  this  generosity,  which 
means  real  sacrifice,  is  very  general.  Re- 
cently, after  a  lecture  given  in  aid  of  the 
blind  French  wounded,  an  old  laborer  came  to 
the  speaker  with  his  offering  of  a  five-franc 
niece,  representing  most  of  his  day's  wage. 
The  lecturer,  realizing  this,  protested  that  it 
v/as  too  much  for  him  to  give,  but  was  answer- 
ed with  characteristic  independence:  "Is  that 
any  of  your  business?  I've  got  my  sight,  and 
I  want  to  send  this  to  those  who've  lost  theirs." 

So  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Swiss  fulfill  in 
their  charities  their  ideal  of  democracy,  which 
is  second  only  to  their  patriotism,  and  which 
grants  to  each  and  all  the  right  to  share  bur- 
dens as  well  as  benefits. 


Lockrort,  R.R.  No.  1. 

Winnipeg,    Man.,    June   5th,    1910. 

I  consider  Macljcan's  Magazine  one  of 
the  best  monthly  papers  published^  to- 
day and  one  that  should  be  in  every 
home   in    the   West. 

E.  C.  McDonald. 
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The  War  in  German 
East  Africa 

Crocodiles  Infest  tlie  Rivers,  Eleph- 
ants  Charge    the    Transports,   Lions 
Reconnoitre  the  Outlying  Patrols — 
ToTnm,}/  Finds  it  a  "Blooming 
Zoo  Without  the  Cages." 


f~^  UT  off  from  the  world  for  nearly  two 
^-^  years  and  assailed  on  all  sides  by  enemies, 
the  Germans  in  East  Africa  have  made  a 
gallant  fight.  They  are  defending  a  country 
almost  twice  the  size  of  Germany  itself,  den- 
sely populated  by  natives  who  only  a  few 
years  ago  tried  to  drive  them  into  the  sea. 
Out  of  this  unpromising  material  they  have 
drilled  and  armed  a  large  native  army  the 
efficiency  of  which  can  be  judged  from  J.  B. 
Macdonald's  recent  account  of  the  East  Afri- 
can campaign  in  the  American  Review  of  Re- 
views. Extracts  from  this  most  interesting 
article  give  us  a  graphic  picture  of  the  war 
as  it  has  progressed  in  this  territory: 

The  war  opened  with  British  cruisers  bom- 
barding the  wireless  station  and  government 
buildings  at  Dar-es-Salaam.  A.  German 
cruiser  returned  the  call,  and  sank  a  small 
British  war  vessel  dismanted  in  Zanzibar 
harbor.  Some  skirmishing  on  land  took  place 
on  the  northern  frontier.  Troops  from  the 
German  military  station  at  Moshi  occupied 
Taveta,  and  held  it  until  recently.  They  also 
threatened  Mombasa,  the  seaport  and  ter- 
minus of  the  British  Uganda  Railway;  and, 
to  hold  them  in  check,  Indian  troops  were 
sent  from  Egypt.  So  matters  remained  on 
this  front  all  during  1915. 

The  British,  having  no  troops  available  for 
an  invasion,  had  to  content  themselves  with 
declaring  a  blockade  of  the  whole  coast.  In 
July  of  that  year  their  monitors  destroyed 
the  German  cruiser  Konigsberg,  which  had 
taken  refuge  up  the  Rufiji  River,  but  her 
guns  and  crew  had  previously  been  removed 
to  assist  in  the  defense  of  the  colony. 

During  the  same  month,  a  German  force 
invaded  Nyassaland — a  British  crown  colony 
sparsely  populated  by  missionaries  and  coffee 
planters — and  militia  had  to  be  sent  from 
South  Africa  to  repel   them. 

On  Lake  Tanganyika  two  German  gun- 
boats dominated  the  shipping,  and  were  face- 
tiously known  as  the  "Dreadnoughts  of  the 
Lake."  To  combat  them  the  British  shipped 
two  armed  motorboats  from  England  and 
railed  them  over  the  South  African  and 
Rhodesian  railways  to  the  point  furthest 
north,  from  whence  they  were  trans-shipped 
on  traction  wagons  166  miles  through  the 
wilds  of  northern  Rhodesia  until  they 
reached  the  Lualaba  River.  Here  they  were 
commissioned  and  taken  over  by  twenty-eight 
officers  and  men  sent  by  the  Admiralty.  On 
Christmas  last,  they  ran  their  trial  trip  on 
the  lake,  and  next  day  one  of  the  German 
gunboats  got  a  shock  when  she  met  them 
unexpectedly  without  her  escort.  Some  weeks 
later,  the  adventurers  chased  and  sank  the 
other. 

On  March  9  of  the  present  year,  Germany 
declared  war  on  Portugal,  and  the  colony  of 
Mozambique  immediately  became  a  party  to 
the  war  in  Africa.  The  Portuguese  promptly 
seized  Kionga,  on  the  coast,  and  the  strip  of 
land  on  the  south  side  of  the  Rovuma  River, 
which  the  Germans  had  dispossessed  them  of 
in  1894.     This  front,  however,  is  inconvenient 


GREAT  SPECIAL  EXHIBITION  OFFER 


$5.00  cash  and 
puts  a 


$10.00  a  month 
in  your  home. 


Washing  All  Done  Before  10  o'clock 

Think   of  it,   Madam: 

Washing  done  in  an  hour  or  two  and  no  rubbing 
of  clothes  on  the  washboard — no  sweating  over 
a  steaming  tub— no  wear  on  your  nerves  or  muscles. 
That's  the  story  in  90,000  homes  to-day  where 
they    use    the 

ELECTRIC 
WASHING 
MACHINE 

the    Washing:  Machine   with  the  Atalog  and 
thelAutomatic  Electric  Wringer 

.Make  it  the  story  in  your  home.  Get  rid  of 
that  washday  dnidgeiT.  Banish  the  tub  and 
the  washboard.  Let  Uie  Thor  do  the  washing. 
It  will  clean  the  clothes  better  than  you  or 
a  servant  can,  and  will  be  through  early. 
<Jnly  2  cents  for  current  for  an  hour— and  the 
>;;n'ing     on    clothes    more    than     pays    it. 

^  Hurley      Machine      Company,       Limited 

413  Yonge  Street.  TORONTO.  ONT. 
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ARE  MADE  WITH  SUCH  A 
LARGE  VARIETY  OF  SLEEVE 
LENGTHS  THAT  YOU  CAN 
GET  AN  EXACT  FIT- ONE 
OF  THE  VERY  FEW  GUARAN- 
TEED  FAST    COLOR    SHIRTS 

$1.50  up 
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YOU    ARE   INVITED   TO    HEAR 

"The  Most 
Wonderful  Piano" 

(MADE  IN  CANADA) 
AT  THE 

TORONTO  EXHIBITION 


This     Marvellous     Invention 


%i 


M/E8TER  -ART 

(electrically  driven) 

PIANO 


will  play  for  you  tlie  Music 
of  tlie  Great  Artists  as  only 
the  truly  great  musicians  can 
InteriJret  tbe  master  com- 
posers. 
This  new  truly  Canadian  invention  will  be  on  display 
in  the  Manufacturers'  Building  at  the  exhibit  of  the 
Williams  Piano  Co.,  Ltd.,  makers  of  the  Williams  New  Scale  Piano.  You  are  invited  to 
come  and  hear  this  work  of  Art,  Science  and  Industry. 


PEERLESS  POULTRY  FENCE 

A  Aea/  Fenco—Mot  Mctfinff 

strongly  made  and  closely  spaced  — makiiii;  it  a  complete 
I  barrier  against  large  animals  as  well  as  small  poultry.  Topy 
J  and  bottom  wirea  No,  9 — intermediates  No.  12  wire— made^ 
r  by  the  Open  Hearth  process  which  time  and  other  testa  haToi 
proven  to  be  Lhe  best.  8eti<l  furcklalog.ABk  about  our  farm  and  urnAmeDt*!  I 
f  toDo'mf.  AfitntjiM  DMt\j  ettirjiihert.  Agents  van  ted  in  uouffgDMl  tenitorj.V 
Tho  Banwell-Hoxlv  Wire  Fonca  Company,  Ltd.* 
WtDDipefT,  Han,,  llamUton,  Ont. 
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to  both  combatants,  besides  being  inhabited 
by  unconquered  natives  hostile  to  all  white 
men. 

Meanwhile,  the  Belgians  and  the  British 
had  organized  simultaneous  invasions  from 
the  north,  west  and  south.  On  the  southern 
front,  between  Lake  Tanganyika  and  Lake 
Nyassa,  a  force  of  Rhodesians  and  Transvaal- 
ers  under  Brigadier-General  Northey  en- 
tered the  German  colony  and  captured  Neu 
Langenberg,  with  large  quantities  of  ammu- 
nition and  stores.  Afterwards  the  important 
town  of  Bismarckburg,  at  the  foot  of  Lake 
Tanganyika,   was   occupied. 

The  Belgians  entered  the  province  of 
Ruanda  in  two  columns,  under  the  command 
of  General  Tombeur,  from  cither  end  of  Lake 
Kivu  and  supported  by  their  gunboats.  After 
several  skirmishes,  the  German  forces  re- 
treated in  the  direction  of  Lake  Victoria 
Nyanza  before  the  converging  columns.  The 
Belgians  have  since  occupied  Kigali,  the  prin- 
cipal town  in  the  province. 

The  main  advance,  however,  has  come  from 
the  north — from  British  East  Africa,  where 
a  composite  force  of  some  25,000  British,  Co- 
lonial and  Indian  troops  was  brought  together 
under  the  command  of  General  Jan  Christian 
Smuts.  Fifteen  years  ago.  General  Smuts 
headed  a  Boer  commando  in  a  raid  through 
Cape  Colony,  and  last  year  led  the  southern 
army  through  German  West  Africa.  He  has 
had  a  wonderful  career.  Educated  in  Cape 
Colony,  he  passed  through  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity in  England  and  qualified  as  a  barrister 
in  London.  At  twenty-eight  years  of  age  he 
was  attorney-general  of  the  Transvaal  Re- 
public under  President  Kruger  and  took  a 
prominent  part  during  those  historic  times. 
Since  Louis  Botha  became  Premier  of  the 
Transvaal,  and  afterwards  of  South  Africa, 
Smuts  has  been  the  minister  to  whom  was 
assigned,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  most 
difficult  and  contentious  portfolio,  and  on  one 
occasion  he  assumed  three  simultaneously. 
Botha  without  Smuts  would  be  greatly  handi- 
capped; yet  the  latter  has  not  the  complete 
confidence  of  his  own  people,  although  both 
they  and  the  British  element  recognize  that 
he  is  the  ablest  statesman  in  the  country.  He 
is  a  clever  man,  born  in  South  Africa  in  the 
wrong  generation.  •  In  any  other  country,  he 
would  have  made  his  mark  even  more  quickly. 

On  assuming  command  at  Nairobi,  the  first 
move  of  General  Smuts  was  to  push  a  recon- 
naissance in  force  towards  the  southeast 
slopes  of  Mount  Kilimanjaro,  to  test  the 
strength  of  the  German  position.  Finding 
them  in  force  there,  he  dispatched  mounted 
and  other  troops  with  motor  transports,  ma- 
chine guns,  and  a  mountain  battery,  under 
Major-General  Stewart,  through  Longido,  to 
encircle  the  northern  end  of  the  mountain  and 
attack  Moshi  from  the  west  while  he  drove 
at  it  in  a  frontal  attack.  The  Germans  made 
a  good  fight  in  the  dense  woods,  where  artil- 
lery and  bombs  were  useless,  but  they  were 
unprepared  for  an  attack  in  their  rear,  and 
left  380  dead  and  many  prisoners.  Some  of 
their  forces  retired  along  the  Tanga  railway, 
while  the  main  body  retreated  south  to  con- 
test further  General  Smuts's  advance  toward 
Kilimatinde,  the  capital  of  the  colony. 

Military  operations  in  these  parts  are  con- 
ducted under  difficulties  —  where  the  rains 
are  tropical,  crocodiles  infest  the  rivers,  wild 
elephants  and  rhinoceros  charge  the  motor 
transports,  giraffes  object  to  the  telephone 
wires,  baboons  protest  against  the  shrapnel, 
and  lions  reconnoitre  the  outlying  patrols. 
As  one  Tommy  put  it:  "This  is  a  blooming  zoo 
— without  the  cages." 

Railway    men    from    South    Africa    rapidly 
laid  down   rails  linking  up  the  Uganda  rail- 
way at  Taveta  with  the  German  terminus  at  . 
Moshi.      A  force  was  detached  to  follow  the 
latter  line  to  the  sea  at  Tanga  and  open  up 
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THIS  IS  ROWLAND  R.  POPPLETON 

HIS  SPARE  TIME  PROFITS  AMOUNTED  TO  $40  IN  THREE  WEEKS 


We  Have  Positions  For  More  Men  of 
Mr.  Poppletons  Ability. 

When  Mr.  R.  R.  Poppleton  inquired  about  our  representative 
plan  he  did  it  with  the  intention  of  turning  his  spare  time  into 
an  extra  $5.00  a  week.  He  little  thought  that  an  hour  now  and 
again  would  produce  $40.00  in  three  weeks'  time.  But  this  is 
the  exact  amount  which  Mr.  Poppleton  has  earned,  and  it  has 
interfered  in  no  way  with  his  regular  occupation. 

The  present  demand  for  MacLean's  Magazine  makes^  necessary 
more  representatives.  To  the  young  men  of  energy  and  ambi- 
tion— students — teachers — young  people  just  starting  in  business, 
we  offer  opportunities  equal  to  the  one  that  hundreds  of  MacLean 
representatives  have  found  profitable. 

The  work  is  permanent,  pleasant  and  extremely  profitable.  We 
teach  you — co-operate  with  you — your  success  with  us  is  guaran- 
teed if  you  are  very  much  in  earnest. 

All  particulars  free  upon  request. 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Co. 
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Buffalo's  Leading  Tourist 
Hotel 

Hotel  Lenox  \i  modern,  fireproof 
and  beautifully  located.  It  is  pop- 
ular with  tourists  because  of  its 
fair  rates,  courteous  treatment  and 
comp'etc  equip.nent.  The  cuisine 
and  service  are  the  best  obtainable. 

EUROPEAN  PLA\ 

$1.50  per  day  up 

Take  ElmwooJ  Avenue  car  to 
North  Street.  Write  for  compli- 
mentary "Guide  of  Buffalo  and 
Niagara  Falls."  Also  for  Special 
Taxicab  Arrangement. 

C.  A.  MINER, 

Managing  Director 
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guaranteed.  All  .shirta  bearing  the 
'Deacon"  label  give  the  wearer 
comfort,    fit    and    satisfactory    wear. 

Atk  rout  dealer  for  Deacon  Sbirtt;  write 
ui   direct  if  he  cannot    lupply. 

The    Deacon    Shirt   Co.,   Limited 
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a  new  shipping  base.  They  slowly  captured 
station  after  station  until  they  reached  and 
occupied  Tanga  itself  last  month. 

This  left  General  Smuts  free  to  push  ahead 
with  the  main  column  across  country  to 
Kilimatinde,  the  seat  of  the  German  colonial 
government,  which  is  on  the  main  railway 
line  midway  between  Daar-es-Salaam  and 
Ujiji.  After  seizing  Arusha,  where  important 
caravan  routes  meet,  he  pushed  on  to  Kother- 
sheim  and   Salanga. 

Kondoa  Irangi,  about  seventy-five  miles 
from  the  main  railway,  was  occupied  by  Gen- 
eral Van  Deventer  on  April  19,  after  a  stiff 
fight.  The  Germans  retired  towards  Kili- 
matinde, but,  getting  heavy  reinforcements, 
returned  to  the  attack  under  the  personal 
direction  of  Genera!  Von  Lettow-Vorbcck, 
commander  of  the  German  Imperial  troops  in 
the  colony.  Following  a  heavy  bombardment, 
the  attack  was  continued  during  the  9th,  10th 
and  11th  of  May,  but  was  repulsed  with  heavy 
losses. 

When  the  British  forces  gather  in  over- 
whelming number  for  the  final  advance  on 
the  railway,  the  fate  of  the  colony  will  be 
determined;  but  the  natives  will  have  to  be 
subdued  and  disarmed  before  a  white  man 
may  walk  through  the  country. 

German  East  Africa  is  in  extent  about 
384,000  square  miles,  and  has  now  been  under 
German  rule  for  twenty-five  years. 

During  that  period  the  Germans  built  the 
railway  from  Dar-es-Salaam,  on  the  coast,  to 
Ujiji,  on  Lake  Tangayika,  which  bisects  the 
colony;  and  a  short  line  near  the  British  East 
African  boundary  from  Tanga,  on  the  coast, 
to  Moshi.  The  latter  is  opposite  the  British 
town  of  Taveta,  where  there  is  a  branch 
railway  connecting  with  the  trunk  line 
through  British  East  Africa.  It  is  in  this 
neighborhood  that  the  colonial  armies  of 
Britain  and  Germany  began  to  contend  with 
each  other. 

A  little  beyond  Moshi  there  is  a  Boer  colony 
of  "bitter-enders,"  who  emigrated  here  after 
the  British  annexed  the  Transvaal  and  Orange 
Free  State.  So  far  as  we  know,  this  is  the 
only  bona-fide  white  settlement  in  the  colony, 
spart  from  the  government  officials,  traders, 
military,  and  missionaries.  This,  however,  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  because  the  country  is 
climatically  unsuited  to  Europeans,  or  their 
domestic  animals,  except  in  favored  parts  near 
the  British  border.  It  is  otherwise  in  the 
higher  altitude  and  more  fertile  soil  of  the 
highlands    of    British    East   Africa. 

The  colony  is  unfortunate  in  having  all 
"the  plagues  of  Egypt'  and  many  more  of  its 
own.  It  is  the  home  of  rinderpest,  which 
devastated  the  cattle  of  South  Africa  until  a 
preventative  was  found  in  arsenical  dipping, 
v/hich  destroys  the  ticks  or  parasites  which 
cause  the  trouble.  It  is  the  home  of  sleep- 
ing sickness,  which  carries  off"  thousands  of 
natives  in  this  and  the  neighboring  Congo 
Free  State.  It  is  the  home  of  the  tsetse  fly, 
whose  puncture  is  death  to  the  horse  or 
mule.  Even  donkeys  die  mysteriously.  Apart 
from  the  usual  malarial  fever  and  occasional 
dysentery,  Europeans  who  live  long  in  the 
country  are  liable  to  get  the  dreaded  black- 
water  fever. 

As  a  government  undertaking  the  colony 
has  never  paid,  although  it  is  Germany's 
largest  and  most  important  one.  Even  with 
changed  ownership,  it  holds  out  no  prospect  of 
developing  on  other  lines  than  those  of  an 
important  native  trading  centre  and  a  mag- 
nificent game  preserve. 
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Ships,  and  Ships,  and 
Ships  Yet  Again 

Continued  from  page  23. 

seas  before  the  war ;  and  how  it  will  be  leg- 
islated off  the  seas  after  the  war ;  and  how 
Canada  could  have  the  field  to  herself  if 
she  would  but  arise  and  seize  the  oppor- 
tunity, as  Japan  has  seized  with  both 
hands  the  shipping  situation  of  the  Paci- 
fic. Japan  to-day  controls  90%  of  Pacific 
traffic.  The  C.P.R.  is  her  only  sei-ious 
competitor.  Before  the  war  attracted 
ships  to  the  Atlantic  or  before  the  Sea- 
man's Law  drove  American  ships  from 
the  Pacific,  Japan  controlled  72<^  of  Paci- 
fic traffic.  She  controls  Pacific  traffic  be- 
cause twenty  years  ago  she  set  out  to 
become  a  great  sea  power.  Norwegian, 
Dutch,  American  and  British  vessels  to- 
day dominate  the  Atlantic.  Before  the 
war,  England  was  credited  with  control 
of  54%  of  Atlantic  traffic.  If  Canada 
roused  herself  to  the  aim,  she  could  easily 
dominate  25%  of  Atlantic  traffic ;  and  that 
25%  would  bring  to  Canadian  capital  as 
much  foreign  gold  as  the  biggest  grain 
crop  Canada  ever  raised.  This  takes  no 
account  of  the  saving  in  rates  to  the  grain 
grower. 

Would  American  navigation  laws  not 
exclude  Canadian  ships  from  Atlantic 
traffic?  American  navigation  laws  ex- 
clude a  foreign  ship  from  domestic  Ameri- 
can commerce — that  is,  a  Canadian  vessel 
could  take  on  cargo  at  Halifax,  come  on 
across  to  Boston  and  proceed  to  Liver- 
pool ;  but  it  could  not  come  on  from  Bos- 
ton down  to  New  York  for  cargo;  but 
ships  do  not  leave  chartered  routes  in  any 
case.  A  ship  goes  from  Boston  to  Liver- 
pool, from  New  York  to  Southampton,  not 
from  Boston  to  New  York  and  then  to 
Liverpool.  So  this  exclusion  need  have 
little  bearing  on  the  course  of  Canadian 
ships.  The  fact  in  a  nutshell  is — Can- 
ada's laws  permit  a  merchant  marine 
and  Uncle  Sam's  don't. 


Dandy  Rykert 

Continued  from  page  32. 

theodolite,  Rykert  had  taken  observations 
of  each  of  these  institutions  while  the 
mining  engineer  had  made  a  record.  If  it 
were  decided  that  the  persons  observed 
were  on  the  level  they  were  invited  to  buy 
a  drink.  If  they  refused,  the  official  re- 
cord was  gravely  expunged.  There  were 
other  stories,  humorous  to  those  who 
think  a  drunken  man  is  amusing,  tragic  to 
me.  I  assembled  our  property  and  then 
roused  Rykert.  Only  by  long  coaxing 
could  I  get  him  to  the  station. 

Next  day  on  the  train  he  told  how  he 
had  exulted  in  the  prospect  of  happiness. 
It  was  love.  For  the  first  time  the  passion 
had  flamed  in  his  soul.  The  anxiety  of 
Howe  had  brought  hope,  and  after  re- 
flection, certainty.  Rykert's  quick  in- 
stinct had  shown  him  that  the  lawyer's 
anger  was  based  on  some  expression  of 
preference  which  Mrs.  Markham  must 
have  dropped   unwittingly.     He  believed 


The 
Sunset  Dish 

Which  Children  Get  Tonight 

Perhaps  a  million  children,  this  summer  night,  will  sup  on  a  dish  like  this. 
It  is  Puiied  Wheat  or  Puffed  Rice- — the  bubble-like  grains — in  a  bowl  of  milk 
or  cream. 

The  dish  used  to  be  bread  and  milk.  Sometimes  it  was  crackers.  Now  it  is 
whole  grains,  because  whole  grains  are  better.  And  those  airy,  toasted,  flaky 
grains  are  made  four  times  as  porous  as  bread 

Not  Merely  Delightful 

FuCfed  Grains  are  served  because  children  enjoy  them.  They  don't  like  to  go  back 
to  homely  grain  foods  when  they  once  taste  these  nut-like  tit-bits. 

But  there  are  other  and  greater  reasons.  Children  need  whole  grains,  rich  in 
elements  which  white  flour  lacks.    And  those  whole  grains  should  be  wholly  digestible. 

That  is  what  Prof.  A.  P.  Anderson  has  accomplished  in  these  foods.  Every  food 
cell  is  steam  exploded.  Every  atom  of  the  whole  grain  feeds.  That  is  true  of  no 
other  form  of  grain  food. 

Please  remember  that.  Your  doctor  will  confirm  it.  If  you  want  easy,  complete 
dlgestlon--lf  you  want  the  whole  grain  made  available — you  should  serve  wheat  and 
rice  in  puffed  form. 

At  Noon 

When  you  serve  ice  cream,  try  scattering  Puffed 
Rice  on  it.  The  finest  chefs  do  this  now.  The 
grains    are    fragile,    crisp    and    flaky.      The    taste    is 

like  toasted  nuts. 

Use  them  also  in  candy  making.  See  directions 
on  the  package.  Puffed  grains  are  both  foods  and 
confections.  Between  meals,  children  love  to  eat  them 
dry — like  peanuts. 


Puffed  Wheat  y  12c 
Puffed  Rice       «••■  15c 


At  Morn 

In  the  morning  serve  with  sugar  and  cream,  or  mixed 
with,  any  fruit.  Serve  Puffed  Grains  each  morning. 
Every  pantry  shelf  in  summer  should  contain  these.  As 
breakfast  dainties,  Puffed  Grains  hold  supreme  place. 
Nothing  compares  with  them. 


T^e  Quaker  0^^^  0>mpany 

SOLE  MAKERS 

Peterborough,  Ont.  Saskatoon,  Sask. 
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Witchery  or  Science 

For  That  Corn? 


WILL  you  use  something 
ancient    as  witchcraft — 
methods  harsh,  uncertain 
and  unscientific? 

Or  the  modern  way — gentle, 
sure  and  final  — devised  by  a 
chemist  who  spent  25  years  on 
corns? 

Blue-jay  is  the  method  used  by 
doctors — used  by  experts — used 
by  millions  who  have  tried  it.  It's 
a  thin  little  plaster  which  applies 
to  the  corn  the  wonderful  B  CS,  B 
wax.     91%  of  all  corns  go  with 


the  first  plaster.  The  stubborn 
9  %  yield  to  the  second  or  third. 

The  pain  ends  instantly.  The 
corn  ends  in  48  hours. 

A  million  corns  monthly  disap- 
pear under  Blue -jay.  Your  own 
friends  employ  it.  Countless 
people  around  you — users  of 
Blue-jay — never  let  a  corn  ache 
twice. 

We  urge  you  to  try  it.  Prove 
the  quick  relief,  the  permanent 
removal.  In  this  day  corns  are 
needless. 


Blue=jay 


Ends 
Corns 


15  and  25  cents  —  at  Druggists 
Also  Blue-jay  Bunion  Plasters 


BAUER  ca,  BLACK,  Chicago  and  New  York,  Makers  of  Surgical  Dressings,  etc. 


that  the  Grand  Prix  was  his  for  the  ask- 
ing. 

Inspecting  her  Island,  lonely  and  solemn 
in  the  June  day,  my  friend's  thoughts  had 
taken  another  turn.  His  own  unworthi- 
ness  came  home.  He  recalled  the  shame 
of  twenty  riotous  years,  the  folly  of 
clowning  for  all  America.  He  experienced 
the  bitterness  of  every  man's  disicovery 
— that  he  is  forced  to  live  with  himself 
continuously.  A  sudden  wave  of  self- 
contempt  engulfed  him,  and  that  was  the 
end. 

WE  came  back  to  Toronto.  I  left  him 
at  the  boarding  house  and  that  was 
my  last  sight  of  him.  Without  message 
or  warning  he  disappeared.  No  instruc- 
tions were  left  with  his  landlady.  All  Mr. 
Leonard's  inquiries  failed.  The  Markham 
plans  were  practically  complete.  We  were 
not  inconvenienced  on  that  account.  Yet 
the  Chief  hesitated  to  notify  his  client. 
Some  gleam  of  understanding  made  him 
delay. 

Then  there  was  no  need.  Mrs.  Ted 
came  to  the  office.  Her  manner  was 
strained  and  uneasy  as  she  showed  me  a 
letter,  undated  and  without  address.  It 
ran  thus:  "My  dear  Mrs.  Markham.  Ow- 
ing to  your  insistence  upon  the  insertion 
of  a  small  square  window  in  the  linen 
closet — a  window  out  of  place  in  the 
facade  and  false  to  the  spirit  of  Norman 
architecture,  I  must  withdraw  from 
further  professional  relations  with  you. 
Mr.  Holloway,  I  am  sure,  will  complete 
the  work,  and  merit  every  confidence.  I 
thank  you  deeply  for  a  thousand  courte- 
sies.    David  Rykert." 

"There  was  no  mention  of  such  a  win- 
dow," she  said  with  trembling  lips.  "He 
could  not  have  received  my  letter." 

Shamefaced,  I  opened  the  desk  and 
handed  the  letter  to  her  with  speechless 
apology  and  silent  regret.  "I  am  sorry," 
she  said.  "It  was  important."  The  glint 
of  a  tear  was  in  her  eye. 

The  following  items  appeared  in  recent 
issues  of  a  Toronto  newspaper : 

(a)  Casualties.  Royal  Canadian  En- 
gineers, Lieut.  David  Rykert.  wounded. 

(b)  Social  and  Personal.  Mra  Edward 
'^^arkham  is  leaving  on  Saturday  for  Eng- 
land. 


Plaze  Bids., 

Ottawa.  Ont.,  .Tune  2.1r(l,  VMO. 

You    are    giving    tlie    Canadian  pul)lic 

clean,   wholesome,   entertaining  and   edu- 

eative   reading.      You   have   succeeded   in 

securing  the  best  Canndian-born  authors. 

William   H.  B.  r.eplne,   B.C.L. 

Toronto,  June  l.-.th,  191<1. 
We  appreciate  Mael.ean's  Magazine 
verv  niueh.  We  find  it  verv  instructive 
and  en.ifl.v  ever.v  page,  and  best  of  all  It 
is  a  purel.v  Canadian  magazine,  publish 
ed  in  Toronto.  Will  be  pleased  to  re- 
commend  it    to   others. 

Wm.   Copeland. 

Sault-au-Mouton,    Que.,    .Tune    14,    I'.llfi. 

I  must  sa.v  that  I  like  your  magazine 
ver.v  well  and  always  anticipate  with 
pleasure  the  date  of  its  arrival.  I  was 
pleasantly  surprised  to  ste  that  you  had 
obtained  t'^e  co-operation  of  Service,  as 
1  am  a  faithful  admirer  of  hit  works. 
E.   C.  Oagnon. 
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Behind  the  Bolted 
Door? 

Continued  from  page  28. 

And,  a  few  minutas  later,  Willings  was 
listening  to  the  Doctor's  story  alone. 

"I'm  very  glad  D.  Hope  has  gone  to 
bed,"  he  said.  "With  her  belief  in  Glas- 
bury  I  don't  know  how  she  would  have 
taken  it." 

"And  you  think,"  Willings  asked  him, 
trying  to  keep  his  mind  on  what  he  said, 
"that  there  can  be  no  posisible  doubt  about 
the  identity  of  the  handwriting?" 

"Oh,  there's  always  doubt  in  an  abso- 
lute sense." 

T  T  E  went  to  his  desk  and  once  more 
'-  -'■  brought  out  the  murder  note  itself. 
And  they  looked  at  it  together. 

They  had  decided  that  writing  —  the 
upper  and — at  first — unknown  writing — 
as  Elzeverian;  as  having  the  beautifully 
diminutive,  delicately  upright  Gothic  of 
old  manuscripts  and  old  druggists'  pre- 
scriptions. There  had  been  all  of  that  in 
writing  on  that  addressed  envelope.  And 
now,  as  if  Laneham  had  it  in  front  of 
him,  he  saw  it  again. 

\\q  have  now  readied  the  point  where  it 
must  be  eitlier  murder  or  suicide. 

"If  Glasbury  did  not  write   that,"   he 

said,  "no  one  did." 

Then,  in  Mrs.  Fisher's  hand: 

('oiildn't  it  l>e  miide  to  looit  like  ;in  acci- 
deut? 

And  then,  like  a  seal,  that  little  death's 
head.  It,  too — thei-e  could  be  no  doubt  of 
it — had  been  drawn  by  Glasbury's  pen- 
And,  for  the  matter  of  that,  in  the  draw- 
ing of  it,  there  was  a  sort  of  gaiety! 

There  were  other  things  which  Willings 

might  well  have  been  thinking  of  in  that 

hour,  but  he  could  not. 

We  have  now  readied  the  point  where  it 
must  be  either  murder  or  suicide. 

They  went  back  over  it  again. 

"In  one  way,"  said  the  Doctor,  "it  ad- 
mits of  an  interpretation  absolutely  simple 
and  innocnt." 

"Simple  and  innocent!" 

The  younger  man  still  saw  the  expres- 
sion —  that  memory  horror  —  which  had 
looked  out  from  the  hollowness  of  Glas- 
bury's young  face. 

"Simple  and  innocent.  And  yet  we 
both  of  us  feel  how  much  the  man  must 
know!" 

"Well,  I  suppose  we  may  call  this  the 
third    step!" 

"Yes,  and  once  more  we'll  get  really  to 
work  in  the  morning." 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

AN  ELEVATOR  OPERATOR,  THE  MATTER  OF  A 
WILL,    AND   ANOTHER    "RETURN." 

Y>  UT  the  first  development  next  day,  as 
it  came  to  Willings,  seemed  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  Glasbury  whatever. 
D.  Hope  was  late  for  breakfast.  So  was 
the  Doctor.  And  as  he  waited,  from  the 
Doctor's  office  Willings  suddenly  began  to 
hear  a  new  voice. 

It  was  a  voice  which  he  knew  at  once 
was  either  that  of  a  negro  or  a  mulatto. 
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I  Do  Your  Shoes  Hurt  Your  Feet?  | 

1     Perhaps  you  have  been  using  some  inferior  dressing  on  your  shoes  1 

1     and  the  leather  has  got  hard  and  caked  and  will  eventually  crack.  | 
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SHOE 


POLISH! 


g     softens  and  preserves  the  leather,  gives  a  brilliant  shine,  and  makes  J 

I  your  shoes  waterproof.     Black  and  Tan,  10c  at  all  dealers.  1 

I  "TAKE  CARE  OF  YOUR  SHOES"  | 

iiilililiiililililililililiiililililiillilililililililiiiiilililililililililililililiiilililiiiiiiii^^ 


A  Fine,  Light,  Cushioned 

Will   keep  your  feet  COOL  and 
comfortable   in   the    hot    weather 

"Professor"  Shoes  are  built  to  keep  the  feet  cool 
and    comfortable   during   the   sweltering   summer 
days.     Foot  comfort  is  esential  to  good  health. 
The  "Professor"  Shoe  is  a  fine,  light,  cushioned- 
soled    shoe   with   a   centre   sole   of   asbestos 
which  keeps  the  feet  cool  and  comfortable. 
Their  perfection  is  the  result  of  careful  ex- 
periment and  long  experience. 

Professor"  Shojs  aie  built  on  scientific 
piinciples  with  medicated  insoles. 
They  are  made  on  Orthopedic, 
Humane  and  other  up-to-date 
lasts. 

Quality  and  workmanship  guar- 
anteed.     Our  patronage  is  built 
from  satisfaction. 
Try  a  pair  this  summer.    You  will  appreciate  their  comfort  and  style. 
From  high-class  dealers 

THE  TEBBUTT  SHOE  &  LEATHER  COMPANY.  Limited 
THREE  RIVERS        -        QUEBEC 


The 

' '  Professor " ' 

Gold  Cross  Shoe 

Patented 


Real  Economy  in  the  Office 

The  "Midget."  is  one  of  the  "Acme  Line"  Stapling  Machines. 
Is  stioiig  and  durable -a  real  worker.  Jnst  what  you  ne«l 
for  all  kinds  of  stapling  and  binding  of  legal  documents,  policy 
vouchers,  jjlans,  fol<lers.  etc.  U.se<l  to  advantage  by  mantifac- 
imei-s  and  importers  for  price  ticketing,  samples,  etc.  This 
mai-hine  will  effect  a  substantial  saving  in  any  modem  office. 
Try  one. 

DeNCi-iptive  Catalogue  ".V  shows  the  "MidgeV  and 
other  Acme  HtapUnff  Tilnchines.  You  may  find  here 
just  what  you  have  been  lookinu  for.  Write  for  one 
to-dap. 

Ernest  J.  Scott  &  Co.,  59  St.  Peter  St..  Montreal,  Can. 
The  Acme  Staple  Co.,  Limited.  Camden.  N.J..  U.S.A. 
Process  Typewriter  Supply  Co.,  Limited,   London.   EnK* 
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THE  INTERLOCKING  FOOT  DOES  THE  TRICK 

With  other  cases  you  have  two  feet  at  every  junction  of  two  stacks,  but 
the  "Macey"  interlocking  and  interchangeable  feet  not  only  do  away 
with  one  foot,  thus  giving  a  much  neater  appearance,  but  also  lock 
the  two  stacks  firmly  together.  This  is  an  exclusive  "Macey"  feature 
and  can  be  used  on  no  other  cases. 


You  will  like  ''Macey ' '  Cases 

Because  while  having  all  the  advantages  of  the  sectional  idea,  they  have  not 
the  sectional  appearance  of  other  makes,  but  look  like  a  solid  piece  of  furni- 
ture, and  can  be  had  in  different  styles,  woods,  and  finishes  to  match  the 
furniture  in  your  home,  and  will  solve  for  all  time  the  problem  of  properly 
caring  for  your  books.     Sold  by  all  leading  furniture  dealers. 

WRITE  US  TO-DAY 
and  we  will   mail   you  our  "Macey  Style  Book"  illustrating  and 
describing  these  popular  cases  with  their  exclusive  features,  and 
also    giving    much    other    interesting    and     useful    information. 


Panada  FurnitureM 


ANADA  ruRNiTURE  Manufacturers 


Limited 


WOODSTOCK.  ONTARIO. 


ADD  $  $  $  TO  YOUR  INCOME 

Right  uow — an  extr.i  FIVE  or  TEN  DOLLARS  a  week  addert  to  your  regular 
income  would  come  in  useful,  wouldn't  It,  with  "summer  needs"  making  more 
than  ordinary  demands  on  your  purse? 

We  are  in  need  of  more  men  and  women  in  Canada  to  represent  us,  and  to  look 
after  out  new  and  renewal  subscription  business.  To  the  active,  energetic  men 
4nd; women  eager  to  augment  their  present  Incomes  we  have  a  plan  of  payment 
tli4Vi>is  Interesting.  It  will  pay  you  llBerally  for  as  much  time  as  you  can 
(TeVote   to   it. 

Write  to-day   anil   let   ufl   tell   you   all  about  it. 

THE     MACLEAN      PUBLISHING      COMPANY.      LIMITED 
143-153  University  Avenue,  Toronto,  Ontario 


It  was  steadily  rising — from  terror  ap- 
parently. And  presently  it  was  pleading 
for  mercy! 

"Sure,  boss,  sure  we  done  that!  Was 
it  true?"  And  now  there  was  a  note  of 
cowering  evasion :  "Lord  a'  mercy,  boss, 
ain't  I  tellin'  you  that,  true  or  not,  it  didn't 
go  to  hurt  nobody — not  nohow  it  didn't! 
Them  police  officers,  they  was  a-at  us,  an' 
a-af  us,  an'  befo'  Gawd,  I  couldn't  rightly 
say  now  jest  what  we  did  tell  them!  But 
they'll  tell  you — they'll  tell  you  we  sure 
didn't  have  nawthin'  to  do  with  that — 
that  thing  up  there  in  the  Fishers'!  .  . 
Boss!  Why,  befo'  Gawd,  don't  you-all  re- 
member I  was  one  of  the  boys  what  done 
hailped  you  an'  the  Judge  to  break  in? 
An'  if  I  sure  had  knowed  what  was  waitin' 
for  us  in  there,  could  I  'a'  done  that,  now, 
could  I  'a'  done  that?"  The  voice  was  now 
running  up  into  cracking  arpeggios. 

"You  heard  what  I  told  the  Inspector," 
Laneham  answered.  "And  all  I  can  tell 
you  more  is  that  you're  being  watched 
now,  every  minute,  and  every  one  of  you. 
If  you  try  even  to  go  to  the  roof  again — " 

"Which  we  won't,  boss!  No  more  o' 
that!  An'  befo'  Gawd,  if  we  could  ever  'a' 
knowed  they'd  be  putin'  it  on  us .'" 

"Another  thing:  If  you  start  talking 
again — even  to  the  police " 

"We  won't!  We  won't!  Heavens  above, 
didn't  we  take  our  Gawd's  oath  at  the 
start-off  that  we  wouldn't?" 

Then,  next  moment,  he  was  trying  to 
take  that  back. 

"Yes,"  said  the  Doctor,  "I  know  quite 
well  that  you  did!" 

And,  with  his  early-morning  visitor 
bursting  into  new  promises  and  protesta- 
tions, Laneham  showed  him  out  and 
started  him  down  the  stairs. 

AS  he  passed  the  breakfast  room,  gog- 
gle-eyed, his  color  a  muddy  paste, 
Willings  saw  him  plainly,  and  as  he  had 
already  guessed,  it  was  that  Casa  Grande 
elevator  man,  or  "boy,"  who  had  taken 
them  down  in  his  car,  when  the  Doctor 
had  talked  so  amazingly  the  night  before. 
.  .  .  Presumably,  it  was  he,  too,  who 
had  attempted,  the  same  night,  to  hurl 
Laneham  down  the  open  shaft! 

In  the  present,  however,  the  Doctor  had 
nothing  more  to  say  of  the  matter. 

"When  the  time  comes,"  he  said,  "I'll 
let  him  talk.  Till  then,  son,  you  just 
forget  about  it,  too." 

What  was  more,  a  few  minutes  before 
he  had  received  another  urgency  call  from 
the  sanatorium  at  Wardsdale. 

"I'll  have  to  leave  within  an  hour,"  he 
explained,  "and  before  then  I  must  get 
in  touch,  if  possible,  with  the  Judge  and 
McGloyne." 

"And  our  first  work?"  asked  Willings 
—meaning  that  of  D.  Hope  and  himself. 

"If,  by  the  time  you've  had  your  break- 
fasts I  could  have  the  contents  of  Glas- 
bury's  office  wastepaper  baskets,  I  could 
answer  that  at  once.  As  it  is,  I  think 
you'd  just  better  go  out  on  that  'mund' 
search  again,  and  not  think  of  anything 
else  till  noon." 

Before  he  had  drunk  his  coffee  he  wa*' 
in  touch  with  the  big  Inspector.  He  told' 
him  of  Glasbury,  without  reserve.  And, 
though,  as  in  the  case  of  the  elevator 
men,  he  persuaded  him  not  to  make  any 
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The  Knechlel  Kitchen  Cabinet 

No    69  Lessens  Kitchen  Work 

and  Saves  Time 

Toilld  anything  be  bo  welcome  in  the  home? 
Tlie  cabinet  is  of  handsome  oak,  with  nickel- 
pliited  trimmings.  The  interior  is  complete  in 
every  detail,  and  designed  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  its  users.  Tile  articles  you  want  are 
m  the  Knechtel  Cabinet.  They  are  handy.  Can 
you  imagine  anything  that  would  add  9.a  miuli 
to  your  comfort  as  a  Knechtel  Kitchen  Cabinet? 
May  we  send  you  our  illustrated  booklet  "A," 
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immediate  arrest,  he  arranged  to  have 
Glasbury  thoroughly  shadowed  —  on  the 
street  by  a  regular  Headquarters'  man, 
and  inside  the  St.  Hilaire  by  an  officer 
lately  assigned  to  special  service  in  a  big 
hotel  across  the  way.  Also  he  told  Mc- 
Gloyne  that  Glasbury  had  his  working 
office  in  the  Savoy  Building.  And  he  ask- 
ed him  to  have  one  of  his  "pigeons"  get 
him  the  contents  of  Glasbury's  waste- 
paper  baskets  at  once. 

T^  INALLY,  McGloyne  himself  again  re- 
J-  membered  the  floor  plans  he  had  pro- 
mised Laneham ;  the  blue  prints  would  be 
ready  by  evening,  he  said,  and  he  should 
have  them  then. 

Then  McGloyne,  in  his  turn,  reported 
on  Maddalina. 

"She's  sure  the  original  hell-ln-petti- 
coats!"  he  said.  "Hard  through  an' 
through !  There's  no  third  degree  invent- 
ed that'll  ever  get  anything  out  of  her. 
An'  her  friends  are  huntjn'  her  yet  in  the 
hospitals." 

"Good.  And  you'll  have  to  keep  them 
doing  that.  For  if  once  it  gets  out  that 
she's  in  police  hands,  I  tell  you  again  it'll 
undo  about  everything  we've  done  so  far, 
and  that  in  half  a  minute!" 

Again  McGloyne  promised. 

"But  Fisher  heard  of  it  some  way,"  he 
added.  "He  knows  we've  got  her.  And 
he  was  around  to-day  just  as  crazy  eager 
to  see  her  put  through,  as  he  was  when  I 
thought  we  could  put  it  up  to  butler 
Jimmy!  You'd  say,  wouldn't  you,  that 
last  night  would  'a'  shook  him  out  of  all  o' 
that?  But,  by  gee — it  turned  me  kind  o' 
sick — I  believe  he'd  volunteer  to  strap  her 
in  the  Chair  himself!  Lord,  I  don't  know 
how  he'll  act  when  he  hears  of  Glasbury. 
Well,  so  long.  An'  I'll  get  after  that 
wastepaper — whatever  you  want  with  it — 
P.  D.  Q.!" 

MEANWHILE,  the  Judge  was  still  to 
see.  He  'arrived  just  as  Laneham 
vv-as  getting  into  his  car.  And  he  took 
him  with  him  to  the  station. 

He  told  him  in  the  fewest  possible  words 
of  that  new  "return"  the  night  before;  of 
the  attempt  to  kill  him  in  the  elevator 
shaft;  of  Glasbury,  and  what  they  now 
knew  of  that  murder  note.  And,  then, 
leaving  him  no  time  for  comment,  he  turn- 
ed and  asked  him  point  blank: 

"Bishy,  you  have  always  been  Mrs. 
Fisher's  legal  confidant.  You  knew  more 
of  her  affairs  than  any  one  else.  Will  you 
tell  me  why  almost  her  last  act  on  earth 
should  have  been  to  make  her  will?" 

"Good  God,"  said  Bishop,  "do  you  tell 
me  that?" 

"You  heard  Maddalina  speak  of  a  writ- 
ing, a  'scritto'  she  had  had  to  witness. 
That  was  what  it  was.  Jimmy  told  us  last 
night,  after  you  had  gone." 

"My  heavens!" 

"And  now,  old  man,  will  you  say  to  me 
that  she  had  never,  within  the  weeks  be- 
fore, spoken  of  making  a  new  will  to  you?" 

Again  it  was  the  Judge's  expression 
that  made  his- answer. 

"Is  it  Zancray  once  more?"  asked  Lane- 
ham. "Is  this  the  thing,  of  no  importance, 
that  you  felt  justified  in  keeping  to  your- 
self?'"' 

When  Bishop  replied  at  all,  it  was  only 
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Sweep  with  Dustbane 


Prevents  Dust 
From  Rising 
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Polishes 
Hard  wood 
Floors 
DISINFECTS 


Makes 
Floors 
and  Car- 
Q9faf   pets  Spick- 
an  d-Span 
Order     a     Tin 
F'r  am      Your 
Grocer  or    Hard- 
ware Dealer. 


That's  Mine! 

There    Is    never    any     dispute    about    my 
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after  slowing  taking  hold  of  himself.  And 
then  it  was  with  another  question. 

"Laneham,  if  there  was  such  a  will — if 
Mrs.  Fisher  attempted,  that  morning,  to 
make  one  for  herself,  what  was  her  rea- 
son for  such  haste  as  that?  You  remem- 
ber her  call  for  me  to  come  and  see  her  in 
the  afternoon." 

"I  remember." 

"And  more.  If  she  made  such  a  will — 
if  that  sort  of  melodrama  is  to  enter  into 
it — where  did  that  will  go  to?" 

"I  don't  know.  The  police  search  was 
thorough  enough,  and  it  revealed  noth- 
ing. Furthermore,  there  are  wills  and 
wills,  just  as  there  may  be  different  sorts 
of  suicide  pacts." 

"Laney!" 

"By  this  time,  too,"  Laneham  continued 
levelley,  "you  must  have  noticed  that  there 
have  been  two  distinct  species  of  return 
visits." 

"Stop  it!  Stop  it!"  Bishop  threw 
himself  back,  and  twisted  in  his  seat.  "You 
ask  me  to  think  that  your — your  spectre, 
or  your  demon,  has  been  making  his  ac- 
cursed returns  for  that?" 

"I  ask  nothing,  and  I  suppose  nothing. 
I  only  know  that  Mrs.  Fisher  made  a  will, 
or  something  that  Jimmy  believed  was  a 
will,  in  all  haste  and  not  three  hours  be- 
fore her  as  yet  inexplicable  death.  And 
we've  got  a  long  way  now  past  believing 
that  we've  been  following  any  mere  at- 
tempt to  steal  her  pearls." 

"Enough!  —  Laneham,  for  Heaven's 
sake!"  The  Judge  made  a  motion  to  stop 
the  car  and  get  out.  "Is  that  your  psycho- 
analysis? Man,  you  start  my  hair!  .  . 
And  if  there  was  any  such  document,  all 
I  hope  and  pray  is  that  your  devil  friend 
may  soon  find  it  and  be  satisfied." 

IN  the  afternoon  the  Doctor  called  Mc- 
Gloyne  again  from  Wardsdale. 

He  learned  first  that  Glasbury  had  ap- 
parently been  away  from  his  office  since 
the  day  of  the  murder.  Anyway,  since 
then  his  waste-baskets  had  been  empty. 
And  according  to  the  people  at  the  St. 
Hilaire,  on  the  day  of  Mrs.  Fisher's  fun- 
eral, he  seemed  to  have  been  out  of  the 
city. 

"I'm  takin'  new  measures,  too,"  said 
the  detective  chief,  "in  the  matter  of 
coverin'  them  Fisher  rooms.  I'm  not  de- 
pendin'  any  longer  on  bars  an'  bolts.  O' 
course,  I'm  keepin'  all  that,  an'  my  out- 
side men  as  well.  But  in  addition  I'm 
puttin'  two  inside.  Sergeant  Hooley  an'  a 
plainclothesman.  It  ain't  the  job  I'd  like 
myself — but  it's  got  to  be  done.  An'  if 
need  be  I'll  take  my  turn  along  with 
them." 

"I  know  it.  Inspector.  And  perhaps  to- 
morrow night  we  can  watch  together." 

He  did  not  get  back  from  Wardsdale  till 
after  midnight.  And  at  about  half  past 
one  he  was  awakened  by  the  telephone. 
He  had  the  feeling,  too,  of  knowing,  at 
least  in  part,  what  was  coming.  For, 
since  the  day  of  the  murder,  had  not  every 
night  call  been  a  sort  of  notice,  or  a  new 
warning  and  portent? 

It  was  McGloyne  who  was  speaking. 

"Dr.  Laneham?  ...  I'm  callin'  you 
from  my  house,  where  a  call  has  just 
come  in  for  me.  Your  man,  or  whatever 
he  is,  has  been  back  in  them  devilled  rooms 
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again.  He's  killed  Hooley — done  for  him 
with  the  same  smash  on  the  temple  that 
killed  Mrs.  Fisher.  And  they  don't  know 
yet  but  what  he's  finished  my  other  man 
along  with  him.  .  .  .  Did  he  get  away 
again?  Oh,  sure  he  did!  An'  no  more 
trace  of  him  than  ever !  But  get  up  there, 
won't  you,  the  quickest  you  can,  an'  learn 
anything  you  can  yourself." 


CHAPTER  XVin. 

THE  SECOND  MURDER. 

T_r  E  tapped  only  on  Willings'  door.  Wil- 
•*■  -*•  ings  answered  at  once.  And  it  was  in 
the  limousine  that  they  really  finished 
dressing.  At  the  Casa  Grande  a  police  car 
had  arrived  just  ahead  of  them.  It  held 
a  detail  under  Captain  McGowan  of  the 
Central  Bureau.  And  McGloyne  had 
given  him  orders  to  look  for  the  Doctor. 
Another  physician  had  also  been  called — 
one  Hammerling,  from  the  Drive,  And 
they  all  went  in  together. 

Running  their  elevator  was  the  self- 
same young  West  Indian  operator  who 
had  visited  and  pleaded  with  Lanehaiii 
that  afternoon,  and  now  his  twitching 
countenance  showed  a  degree  of  terror 
that,  once  seen,  kept  them  from  lookinj;^ 
at  him  again.  But  he  took  them  up  in 
some  way.  The  police  officers  gave  him 
little  heed.  For,  by  then,  was  there  any 
one  in  the  Casa  Grande  who  was  calm? 
And  they  pushed  out  into  the  crowd  of 
tenants  moving  fearfully  about  in  the 
corridor. 

There,  one  of  the  patrolmen  left  on  out- 
side guard  that  night  took  charge  of  them 
and   led   them   through. 

McGowan  asked  him  only  a  single  ques- 
tion: 

"The  locks  were  right  again?" 

"Not  a  one  of  them  touched.  Can'.  We 
had  to  use  our  keys  to  get  in  ourselves. 
That  was  what  kep'  us,  or  we'd  'a'  been 
in  there  the  moment  we  heard  Hooley  go 
down!" 

"Where  is  he?" 

"Right  in  beyond,  where  the  devil  got 
him.    We  left  him  so  for  evidence." 

T^OOLEY  was  lying  diagonally  across 
*-'  the  front  of  the  fireplace  in  Mrs. 
Fisher's  little  library.  Almost  directly 
above  his  head,  indeed,  was  that  inlaid 
Bikri  shield  which  masked  the  tiny  wall- 
safe  itself.  Two  patrolmen  were  stoop- 
ing over  him. 

"I's  no  use,  Cap'."  said  one  of  them. 
"He  was  dead,  you'd  say.  before  he  hit  the 
floor.  He  likely  never  knew  what  killed 
him." 

But  the  two  physicians  could  at  least 
verify  the  cause  of  death.  It  was  what 
McGloyne  had  said  it  had  been,  a  blow 
that  had  crushed  in  the  temple  even  as 
Mrs.  Fisher's  had  been  crushed  in.  Once 
the  blood  had  again  been  wiped  away,  too, 
there  was  visible  exactly  the  same  clean, 
inch-round  hole  as  had  been  left  in  the 
side  of  Mrs.  Fisher's  brow. 

"No  bullet  wound,  of  course,"  said  Dr. 
Hammerling;  "for  it  goes  in  only  about 
an  inch.     It  was  enough,  though." 

"And  made  by  the  same  instrument." 

But  McGowan  was  hurrying  them  on 
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into   the    middle    room,    where    lay    the 
wounded  plainclothesman. 

"How  is  it  with  you,  Grogan?"  he  asked 
of  him. 

THE  man  did  not  answer.  He  was  still 
unconscious.  He  had  lost  much  blood. 
And  from  his  lips  there  still  came  the 
heavy,  stertorous  breathing  resultant 
from  shock. 

A  basin  of  water  stood  near.  And 
while  Laneham  bathed  his  head  with  it, 
his  fellow  physician  felt  along  the  suture 
lines  for  a  possible  fracture. 

"I  don't  find  anything,"  he  said  at  last. 
"A  little  concussion,  maybe.  But  I  doubt 
if  there's  even  that." 

Calling  for  a  hand  mirror  he  made  an 
eye  test.    The  pupils  were  almost  normal. 

"Right.  Nothing  the  matter  what- 
ever." 

And  next  moment,  with  a  sudden  throw- 
ing out  of  his  hands,  and  a  first  starting 
stare,  Plainclothesman  Grogan  had  be- 
gun to  come  to  again. 

Plainly,  though,  he  was  still  living  in 
the  moment  when  he  had  received  his 
blow. 

"Get  him!"  he  cried.  "Get  him!  He 
went  that  way  —  to'rds  the  swimmin' 
tank!' 

"Now,  now,  now,"  said  McGowan.  "Just 
you  sit  tight  a  little.  We'll  get  him,  all 
right,  in  time!" 

"Turn  them  other  lights  on !  Turn  them 
—Ah-h!" 

And  with  that  there  came  the  first 
words  of  real  consciousness. 

"Where  am  I?  An'  where — where's 
the  Sergeant?" 

"You're  where  you  got  your  crack,  Gro- 
gan. An'  the  Sergeant,  don't  you  ask  us 
about  him.  You  just  go  ahead  an'  tell  us 
what  you  know." 

THEY  propped  him  up  against  a  chair,  ^ 
and   he   looked   now  this   way,   now 
that,  like  a  child  that  has  just  fought  it- 
self  awake,   but  only  half  awake,   from 
night-mare. 

"An'  he's  gone,  now?"  he  asked.  "He'9 
gone?" 

"Oh,  gone  this  half  hour,  the  devil." 

"An'  devil  he  was!  Captain,  you've 
named  him.  Devil  he  was  in  all  the  mean- 
in'  of  it.  But  have  you  called  the  Father? 
For  I  say  to  you  that  I'm  worse  hurted 
than  Hook!" 

"You're  all  right,  I  tell  you,"  and  Mc- 
Gowan gave  him  another  drink.  "Now, 
out  with  it,  Billy,  and  set  us  right  on  this." 

"Set  you  right!  Set  you  right!  There's 
no  man'll  ever  do  that.  But  I'll  you  all  I 
I  seen  an'  know,  if  that'll  help." 

"Get  to  it.  First,  where  did  he  come 
from?" 

"He  came  from  nowhere,  an'  he  went 
nowhere,  if  he  ain't  in  the  room  there  with 
the  swimmin'  tank,  where  the  first  murder 
was  done.  But  I'll  be  honest  with  you, 
Cap',  from  the  beginnin';  I  couldn't  lie 
with  the  Sergeant  layin'  dead  in  there. 
It's  like  we  both  were  sleepin'." 

"Sleeping?" 

"It  don't  sound  likely  now.  An'  I 
wouldn't  have  thought,  meself,  that  I 
could  ever  have  slept — not  in  these  rooms. 
For  I  was  feared  of  the  post,  feared.  The 
stories   I'   heard — even   if    I'd    only   be- 
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lieved  the  half — had  put  the  dread  in  me. 
An'  I  doubt  if  the  Sergeant,  for  all  his 
joshin',  enjoyed  it  any  too  well  himself. 
But  we  were  both  of  us  dog-weary  when 
sent  in.  An'  what  with  the  heat  bein'  left 
on,  an'  every  winda'  tight  down,  an'  the 
dark  an'  all " 

"You  had  no  lights  burning?"  Lane- 
ham  halted  him. 

"Not  a  one!  Accordin'  to  the  Inspec- 
tor's orders.  What  good,  indeed,  to  be 
lyin'  hid  there,  with  a  lot  of  electrics 
goin'?  But  we  were  both  of  us  close  by 
switches  so  that,  if  the  time  come,  we 
could  have  light  enough  with  a  thumb 
twist.  .  .  .  Well,  I  didn't  have  the  time 
even  for  that!" 

"Doctor" — he  seemed  to  know  Lane- 
ham — "I've  said  I  was  likely  sleepin'.  But 
if  I  was,  I  began  to  dream  it  before  I 
woke!  An'  I'll  never  tell  you  whether  I 
was  dreamin'  or  wakin'  when  I  seen  him 
first." 

"Where  did  he  come  from?" 

"From  nowhere,  I've  told  you,  unless  it 
was  that  swimmin'  place,  where  he  done 
his  first  murder.  An'  where  else  would 
he  come  from?  An'  he  was  all  in  white — 
savin'  his  face.  If  there  was  no  lights, 
too,  there  was  the  shadows  from  the  moon, 
which  were  light  enough  for  him.  An' 
when  I  got  my  eyes  on  him,  he'd  just  spied 
the  Sergeant,  an'  was  swingin'  clear  to 
do  for  him! 

"Cap',  did  you  ever  have  the  feelin'  in 
your  sleep  that  you  miist  wake — an'  you 
thried  to  wake,  but  you  couldn't  wake? 
Did  you  ever  thry  to  call  out,  an'  all  the 
sound  you  could  make  went  sand-dry  in- 
side your  throat?  An'  did  you  ever  thry 
to  move,  an'  not  a  limb,  not  a  muscle 
could  you  move?  An'  if  that  could  come 
to  me  ivakin'  could  it  come  from  anything 
but  a  devil's  spell  laid  on?  I  don't  know 
what  he  hit  the  Sergeant  with.  His  back 
was  to'rds  me.  But  he  didn't  strike  him 
till  he'd  swung  once  an'  twice  an'  three 
times,  like  some  goff  player  oflferin'  at  a 
ball!  An'  then,  with  the  Sergeant's  death 
cry,  he  give  a  kind  of  deep-down  little 
laugh,  and  jumped  away,  an'  ran  for  this 
room  here. 

"He  ran  for  this  room  here,  an'  then  I 
knowed  that,  up  to  then,  he  hadn't  knowed 
of  me — or,  if  he  had,  he  had  forgotten. 
For  at  the  sight  of  me  he  went  back  a 
pace.  But  it  was  only  a  pace.  An'  then 
he  lepped,  an'  leppin'  he  strook  me  as  he 
passed.  I'd  got  to  one  knee,  an'  had  one 
arm  to  guard  with.  It  was  that  an'  that 
alone  that  saved  me.  An'  after  that  I 
kep'  my  senses  long  enough  to  see  him 
once  more  as  he  passed  through  to  that 
swimmin'  pool — yes,  an'  through  the  wall 
of  it,  for  the  door  was  closed  then! — like 
the  way  he'd  come.  An'  the  boys  from 
outside  were  in  that  room  while  I  could 
still  see  him  passin'  through!" 

TN  the  next  room  Father  McLean,  the 
■'■  Department  chaplain,  was  now  pray- 
ing over  Hooley.  And  there  was  silence 
till  he  finished.  Then  the  dead  man  was 
carried  to  the  outer  hall,  and  Grogan  was 
helped  after  him. 

"If  you  want  to  know  more,"  he  said, 
"ask  the  Sergeant  there." 

But  the  patrolmen  who  had  been  on 
post  in  the  corridors  were  still  to  question. 


INDISPENSABLE! 

While  progressive  homes  may  now  be 
equipptxl  with  various  types  of  cleaning 
devices,  not  one  of  these,  even  BiaseU's 
Combination  Vacuum  Sweeper,  can  take 
the  place  of  BISS-BLL'S  CARPET 
SWEEPER. 

For  while  tiiese  special  machines  have 
simplified  the  problem  of  thorough  clean- 
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—The  brushing  up  of  sewing  room  scraps, 
children's  litter;  of  cnimbs  {three  times 
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service  from  the 
roofing  you  lay  on  your  buildings,  buy 
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General  Roofing  Mfg.  Co. 

World's  Largest  Manufacturers  of 
Roofings  and  Building  Papers 
DistributiiiK   centers:    Toronto,   Montreal,   Ot- 
tawa,   Winnipeg,    St.    John's,    N.F.,    Halifax, 
Reglna,  Brandon,  Calgary,  Vancouver. 
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You  can  get  these  Double-Sure 
products  by  insisting  on  K&B.  When 
we  take  so  much  pains  to  protect 
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Had  they  seen  anything?     Either  before 
they  had  burst  into  the  rooms,  or  after? 
Nothing  at  all. 

Grogan  had  said  that  Hooley's  slayer 
had  passed  through  the  wall  of  the  swim- 
ming pool  after  they  were  inside.  Hadn't 
they  seen  even  a  shadow? 

"We  weren't  lookin'  for  any  then,"  said 
one  of  them.  "But  it  might  be  so.  We'll 
believe  anything  now.  And  Grogan — we 
had  run  first  to  him — he  was  screechin' 
'He's  in  there !  He's  in  there !'  But  when 
we'd  got  the  lights  on  and  could  look, 
nothin'  was  changed  in  that  swimmin' 
place  by  so  much  as  a  dust  spot!" 

Laneham  made  sure  of  that  for  himself. 
Then  he  walked  back  to  the  little  library 
and  the  fireplace,  and  lifting  the  Bikri 
shield  looked  at  the  outer  door  of  the  mini- 
ature safe.  It  seemed  not  to  have  been 
touched.  But  he  called  up  the  Electric  Pro- 
tection night  office  again.  As  on  the  pre- 
vious night,  there  had  been  no  alarm. 

At  that  moment  McGloyne  himself  ar- 
rived. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  this  time?" 
the  Doctor  asked  him. 

"You  may  ask  it!"  he  answered.  "For 
I've  got  Hooley's  blood  upon  me,  now.  Do? 
— what  can  I  do?  But  no  doubt  I'll  go 
the  same  old  circuit,  tappin'  walls  an' 
lookin'  at  windows."  He  called  one  of  his 
aides.  "Send  Grogan  in  again.  There'd 
ought  to  be  at  least  a  little  more  that  he 
can  tell  us." 

"Grogan,"  he  asked  the  wounded  man, 
"you  say  he  was  all  in  white?" 

"Like  a  sheeted  ghost,"  Grogan  answer- 
ed, and  he  himself  was  still  almost  as  pale 
as  one.  "Always,  o'  course,  exceptin'  for 
his  face." 

"Yes,  and  what  do  you  think  yourself 
he  was,  ghost,  man  or  devil?" 

"Does  a  ghos'  carry  anything  he  can 
strike  a  man  dead  with?  An,  Captain, 
would  he  laugh,  too,  when  he  done  it?" 

"Then  you  think,"  said  McGloyne,  with 
a  shake  of  his  law,  "that  he's  just  plain 
devil?" 

"Nor  I  didn't  say  that,  neither." 
"Then  what  is  it  you  do  think?    Oh,  go 
ahead,  tell  us,  tell  us." 

"Captain" — and  at  that  first  note  in 
Grogan's  voice,  now  a  whisper  again,  once 
more  they  had  that  feeling  of  knowing 
what  was  coming — "have  you  ever  heerd 
tell,  in  the  Old  Coontry,  of  men  that, 
tempted  of  evil,  have  sold  their  souls  to 
the  evil  one  himself?" 

"Well?    Well?    And  if  I  have? " 

"To  clench  your  bargain,  as  they  say, 
you've  first  to  kill  the  one  you  should  by 
rights  be  lovin'  best.  But,  once  you  have, 
it's  settled.  An',  in  the  hours  when  you 
ain't  soul-wrung  with  penitence,  more  kill- 
in'  is  all  your  pleasure.  As  for  the  rest, 
you  can  go  annywhere,  you  can  do  anny- 
thing.  An'  to  pass  through  a  wall  is 
nawthin' — nawthin'  at  all!" 

"All  right,"  said  McGloyne.  "We'll  say 
that  your  man  is  blood-paid  an'  Devil- 
bought.  What  kind  of  figure  of  a  man 
would  you  say  he  was?" 

"I'd  say  he  was  a  yoong  man." 
"Yes?" 

"And  I'd  say  he  was  slim  an'  slender, 
an'  light  on  his  feet." 
"Yes?" 
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Guarantied  for  5  years. 

A  Better  Motor  for 
Less  Money,  and 
Made    in     Canada. 

No  duty  to  pay. 
Send     for     Catalog 
W  at  once. 
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"For  a  minute  I  thought  I  could  see  his 
eyes.  An,'  oh,  the  depth  they  had!  An', 
for  all  he  was  joyin'  in  his  killin'  then,  oh, 
the  misery  he'd  been  through  to  win  to  it!" 
"And  you  heard  him  laugh?" 
"That  I  did !  That  I  did.  And  it  was  a 
kind  of  voice  so  hollow  deep  you'd  say  it 
had  come  from  the  Pit  itself!" 

■p^  IVE  minutes  later  the  Doctor  was  call- 
^  ing  up  the  St.  Hilaire,  Glasbury's 
apartment  hotel,  and  was  speaking  to  a 
new  house  detective  there  on  duty. 

"It's  Doctor  Laneham  calling.  Have 
you  anything  to  report  now?" 

"I  have,  sir," 

"And  what?" 

"Mr.  Glasbury  went  out  about  two 
hours  ago,  at  one-twenty.  An'  it's  only 
just  now  that  he's  come  in  again." 

"Did  Morris  trail  him?" 

"Every  minute." 

"And  where  did  he  go?" 

"He  went  to  his  office,  in  the  Savoy 
Buildin'.  Morris  saw  him  in  an'  out  o' 
there." 

"Yes,  and  did  Morris  notice  anything 
about  him  when  he  came  out?" 

"He  did.  An'  I  noticed  it,  too,  when  he 
come  back  here  to  the  St.  Hilaire.  If  we 
hadn't  knew  where  he'd  been,  we'd  'a' 
said  that  he'd  lust  come  back  from  croak- 
in'  some  one!" 

To  be  continued. 


TheAnatomyofLove 

Continued  from  page  21. 

'Tp  HE  poem  ended,  and  the  girl  was 
-I  silent.  A  little  breeze  wakened  tnd 
stirred  in  the  oak-leaves  overhead.  The 
man  looked  at  the  figure  in  white,  silently. 
The  moon  was  smiling  down  on  her  rapt 
and  upturned  face;  her  full  yet  girlish 
lips  seemed  dark  and  heavy  and  wistfully 
womanlike.  Her  hands  fell  to  her  side, 
and  a  little  fluttering  sigh  escaped  her 
lips.  For  still  another  long  minute  the 
silence  that  followed  remained  unbroken. 

John  Herrin  Macraven  swallowed  hard, 
before  he  essayed  to  speak,  for,  to  his 
own  surprise,  he  found  that  his  feelings 
had  brought  a  sudden  lump  up  in  his 
throat. 

The  girl  crossed  slowly  over  to  where 
he  sat,  as  in  a  trance.  He  reached  out  a 
timid  hand,  and  took  hers  in  his  own.  She 
surrendered  it,  without  hesitation,  appar- 
ently without  conscious  thought,  for  her 
wide  and  dreamy  eyes  were  still  turned  to 
the  full  moon  above  the  tree-tops. 

As  he  did  not  speak,  she  wheeled  slowly, 
at  last,  and  looked  down  at  him.  Their 
eyes  met.  He  felt  the  vital  warmth  of 
her  close  yet  careless  hand-clasp  creep 
through  his  body,  A  soft  anaesthesia 
.seemed  stealing  over  him.  yet  in  that 
moment  of  ethereal  content  he  was  teased 
by  the  vague  yet  old-time  impression  that 
he  was  being  made  the  victim  of  some 
vast  conspiracy  of  nature,  that  he  was 
being  pursued  by  some  intangible  and  yet 
implacable  force.  He  had  somewhere  read 
that  hunters  and  travellers  in  India, 
when  attacked  by  a  lion,  had  confessed  to 
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an  alleviating  numbness  of  sense,  be- 
neath the  lacerating  jaws  of  a  man- 
eater,  a  mysterious  toxic  condition  that 
took  from  them  all  thought  of  actual  pain. 
Sybil's  arm  crept  up  to  his  shoulder, 
and  he  no  longer  psychologized! 

'^J'  ET  still  he  did  not  speak,  for  as  he 
•*-  was  about  to  open  his  lips  the  deep- 
noted  baying  of  the  house  dogs  seemed  to 
tear  a  sudden  hole  in  the  silence  that  had 
enveloped  them,  like  a  veil. 

The  barking  grew  louder,  came  closer; 
across  the  fields  drifted  the  disturbing 
sound  of  voices. 

"What  can  that  be?"  asked  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Anthropology.  His  voice 
sounded  strained  and  unnatural,  to  even 
his  own  ears. 

Sybil  did  not  answer.  He  only  felt  the 
fingers  in  his  clasp  twitch  a  little. 

"That  can't  be  young  Sewell  and  Anne 
back  already,  can  it?"  he  demanded,  in- 
adequately, as  he  rose  to  his  feet.  He 
stood  listening,  as  the  sounds  grew  louder. 

"Yes,"  he  admitted,  "those  are  the  dogs. 
And  that's  Anne's  voice  I  hear,  I'm  cer- 
tain!" 

"Oh,  bother!"  said  Sybil,  in  a  strangely 
irritable  and  earthly  tone  of  voice. 

The  moon,  palely  serene  and  tranquil, 
still  floated,  an  ivory-tinted  balloon,  above 
the  motionless  tree-tops.  The  odor  of  the 
dew-wet  flowers  still  stole  up  to  Mac- 
raven's  nostrils.  But  it  was  not  the  same 
moon,  and  not  the  same  perfume. 
To  be  continued. 


For  Love  of  Danny 

Continued  from  page  12. 

work  of  the  world's  master  craftsmen. 
Along  the  walls  stretch  paintings,  con- 
fusing in  their  varied  numbers,  yet  each  a 
thing  of  beauty  or  of  power.  A  con- 
stantly-changing, ever-moving  crowd  ebbs 
and  flows  throughout  the  long  room,  paus- 
ing here  and  there  to  admire,  to  criticize 
and  to  pass  on. 

The  eyes  of  the  young  sculptor  linger 
about  the  archway  of  the  distant  en- 
trance. He  answers  questions  put  him 
politely,  but  with  an  air  of  odd  abstruc- 
tion.  He  has  an  expectant,  watchful  at- 
titude. 

A  figure  which  has  been  standing  close 
beside  the  statue,  scrutinizing  it  through 
narrowed  lids,  turns  suddenly  and  push- 
ing through  the  group  comes  toward  the 
young  sculptor  with  outstretched  hands. 
Enthusiasm  gleams  in  his  eye,  his  cheeks 
are  flushed  with  a  keen  appreciation. 

"It  is  wondaireful!"  he  exclaims,  grasp- 
ing the  other's  hands.  Then  turning  to 
the  group:  "You  will  see.  He  will  sur- 
pass Petrove,  Dubois,  Marin,  all  of  us!" 

The  young  man's  eyes  gleam  with  sud- 
den light.  Praise  from  Falguierre  is 
praise  indeed.  Falguierre,  the  master 
hand,  the  caustic  critic,  the  voicer  of  the 
judgment  of  all  Paris. 

THEN,  as  he  turns,  the  younger  man 
glimpses  distant  figures  standing 
hesitant  in  the  far-off  archway.  They 
loom   incongruously  there,   obviously  he- 
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wildered  by  their  surroundings.  A  faded 
little  woman  in  a  black  gown  of  a  long- 
forgotten  day  and  style,  clinging  timidly 
to  the  arm  of  a  stoop-shouldered,  silver- 
haired  man. 

"Don't  you  worry  now,  Mary,"  he  is 
saying,  as  he  pets  the  hand  that  clings  so 
timidly.  "Don't  you  worry.  These  folks 
is  just  people  the  same  as  you  and  me  be. 
,  And  I  reckon  Lemuel  is  somewhere  'round 
this  show,  and  he'll  be  mighty  glad  to  see 
us." 

"Pardon,  monsieur!"  The  great  crafts- 
man stares  aghast  after  the  figure  rapidly 
making  its  way  through  the  eddying 
crowd.  The  consternation  on  his  face  is 
reflected  on  the  faces  of  those  immedi- 
ately around  him.  Such  abrupt  leave- 
taking  is  nothing  less  than  an  affront. 
And  an  affront  to  Palguierre !  Their  eyes 
follow  the  moving  figure. 

It  reaches  the  side  of  the  couple  still 
hesitating  in  the  archway.  In  an  instant 
the  little  woman  is  enveloped  in  a  smother- 
ing embrace,  and  kissed  with  a  genuine- 
ness of  feeling  that  brings  a  glow  to  her 
careworn  cheek.  THe  hands  of  the  men 
meet  in  that  clasp  with  which  their  sex 
express  deep  emotion. 

"Ah!"  Falguierre  expresses  a  world 
of  understanding  in  the  syllable:  "Le 
bon  fils!  C'est  bien!"  The  others  take 
it  up  and  pass  it  from  lip  to  lip.  "Le 
bon  fils!"  Falguierre  has  said  it.  "C'est 
bien!" 

"Yep,  started  right  after  we  got  your 
letter  sayin'  you'd  won  the  big  prize,  and 
enclosing  them  tickets.  Mother  wanted 
me  to  cable  we  were  comin',  but  I  figgered 
we'd  surprise  you."  The  old  man  paused 
and  looked  proudly  ovet-  the  heads  of 
the  throng  about  him.  "I  reckon  Cana- 
ada'9  right  proud  of  Lemuel  Jones  just 
now,  a-takin'  the  big  prize  clean  from 
under  the  nose  of  all  them  furriners." 

The  little  old  lady  is  silent,  her  eyes  are 
far  away.  She  sees  before  memory's  vi- 
sion a  slender,  pale-faced  lad  with  quiet 
ways  and  dreamy,  wistful  eyes.  "The 
head  is  for  your  birthday.  I  know  you 
don't  like  them,  but  I  thought  you  might 
like  this  one."  Yes— she  liked  that  one, 
and  has  it  yet,  carefully  treasured  through 
the  years.  Often,  so  often  she  takes  it 
from  its  resting  place  to  gaze  upon  Danny 
—her  Danny.  Under  Time's  relentless 
hand  it  has  crumbled  slightly,  but  the 
cunningly  molded  little  head  is  still  in- 
tact: her  tears  still  bedew  the  plump 
cheeks,  the  dimpled  chin,  the  ruffled  collar. 
"Well,  Mary,  might  as  well  go  up  and 
see  that  statue."  Silas'  voice  breaks  on 
her  reverie.  She  smiles  softly  at  him  and 
takes  his  arm.  She  looks  up  into  the  face 
of  the  tall  figure  bending  over  her  other 
shoulder.  Her  smile  is  strangely  sweet  as 
her  other  hand  strays  on  to  his  arm,  trust- 
ingly. They  move  slowly  forward  to- 
gether. 


Ailsa  Craig,  June  1st,  1910. 
I    am    very    much    pleased    with    the 
magazine,  and  wish  you  every  success. 
John  McKay. 
22  Bland  St.,  Halifax,  June  1st,  1916. 
I    think    MacLean's    Magazine    is    the 
best  magazine  in  Canada. 

Ella  G.  Shields. 


How  we  supply  Summer  Land  when 
the  mercury  drops  to  40  below 


IMAGINE    yourself    living    up    in 
the  north  among  the  hills  of  Cop- 
percliff,  Ontario,  as  does  Mr.  A.  D. 
Miles,    President    of    the    Canadian 
Copper  Company. 

In  the  Summer,  the  copper  fumes 
kill  every  blade  of  grass. 

In  the  Winter,  the  snow  blankets 
the  ground  and  the  mercury  goes 
sagging  down  to  40  and  even  50  be- 
low zero.  Then  it  is  that  one  of  our 
conservatories,  with  its  summery 
temperaturt  and  surroundings  of 
ilowers  and  plants,  becomes  a  verit- 
able oasis. 

The  materials  for  this  conserva- 
tory were  all  prepared,  cut,  fitted 
and    painted    at    our    St.    Catharines 


factory,  and  then  shipped  to  Copper- 
cliff,  ready  lor  immediate  erection. 

Wherever  you  may  be,  this  method 
is  a  decided  advai.tage.  It  reduces 
erection  time,  insures  greater  exact- 
ness and  entirely  eliminates  many  of 
the  bothersome,  hurry-worries  inci- 
dental to  most  building. 

This  same  method  is  followed  with 
our  greenhouses. 

If  quality  of  materials,  high 
standard  of  workmanship  and 
prompt  execution  of  your  contract, 
backed  by  a  firm  of  long-established 
reliability,  count  with  you,  we 
should  like  to  receive  your  inquiry. 

Send  for  our  Booklet  122. 


iofd&Btirnham^ 


Limited,   of  Canada 

Greenhouse  Designers  and  Manufacturers 

TORONTO:  Royal  Bank  Bldg.  IVIONTREAL:  Transportation  BIdg. 

FaclorF— ST.  CATHARINES,  ONTARIO 


WOULD   YOU   LIKE 
BE  WITH  US  ? 

Would  you  like  an  occupation  tliat 
keeps  you  out  of  doors  and  in  touch 
with  the  activities  of  the  world  ?  Would 
you  like  to  work  for  us  and  represent 
us  in  your  own  district,  providing  you 
knew  that  good  money  could  Ije  made 
from  your  spare  time  efforts?  We  can 
arrange  to  employ  you  full  time  it  you 
are  tiic  person  we  are  looking  for. 
Why  not  write  to-day  and  learn  par- 
ticulars of  the  plan.  The  "profits"  are 
surprising. 

THE  MACLEAN  PUBLISHING 
COMPANY,  LTD.,  TORONTO 


OUTING  SHIRTS 

Made  in  the  best  .styles;  wnrkman- 
^iiip  and  fabric  are  unconditionally 
«n,iranteed.  .\\\  .shirts  hearinR  the 
'Deacon"  label  give  the  wearer 
( amfoi  t,    fit    and    satisfactory    wear. 

Aik  yam  dealer  for  Deacon  Shirts;'  write 
us  direct  if  he  cannot   supply. 

The    Deacon    Shirt   Co.,   Limited 
BelWille.  Onldrio 
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Goodyear   "  Made  in  Canada" 
Lowers  Tire  Costs 


Goodyear  Quality  is  not  the 
only  factor  which  enters  into 
lower  tire  costs  for  Goodyear 
users.  The  Goodyear  factory 
at  Bowmanville  has  saved 
Canadian  motorists  thou- 
sands of  dollars.  Not  only 
because  of  the  mileage  and 
satisfaction  they  put  into 
Goodyear  Tires.  But  be- 
cause it  is  in  Bowmanville 
— in  Canada. 


Imported  tires  cost  40%  to 
50%  more  in  Canada  than 
in  their  home  market.  This 
increased  price  of  course  adds 
nothing  to  the  quality  of  the 
tire.  It  is  the  same  tire  as 
sold    in    the    home    market. 

Please  remember  the  above 
facts.  They  have  a  direct 
bearing    on    motoring    costs. 

Now  note  this.  In  the  United 
States  by  actual  count  in  71 
cities,  one  out  of  every  five 
tires  is  a  Goodyear.  That 
means  21%  of  the  tires  sold 
in  the  States  are  Goody  ears. 
There  are  over  200  other 
brands  for  motorists  to  choose. 
Many  of  these  sell  at  lower 
prices  in  the  States  than  do 
Goodyears  But  American 
Motorists  have  decided  that 
Goodyears  give  lower  cost- 
per-mile 


But  here  in  Canada  you  don't 
even  have  to  make  this  de- 
cision. You  do  not  even 
have  to  depend  on  American 
proof  of)  Goodyear  mileage. 
Hundreds  of  Canadian  mo- 
torists are  getting  10,0C0  miles 


or  more  from  Goodyear  Tires. 
In  addition  Goodyears  cost 
less  in  Canada — because  they 
are  made  in  Canada.  You 
not  only  get  greater  mileage, 
but  you  also  get  lower  price. 
Many  imported  tires  that 
sell  for  less  than  Goodyears 
in  the  United  States,  cost 
more  than  Goodyears  in  Can- 
ada. Yet  when  they  do  not 
give  so  low  a  cost-per-mile 
in  the  States,  how  can  they 
possibly  offer  nearly  so  much 
in  Canada? 

That  the  saving  effected  by  Good- 
year "Made  in  Canada"  is  real 
and  worth  while  is  proved  by  these 
tables.  Note  the  really  great  differ- 
ence in  prices: 

Were  Goodyears  NOT  Made  in 

Canada,  They  Would  Cost  You— 

size  Plain    All-Weather 

30  X  3K  -  $19.02  $22.23 

32x33^-    21.87  25.58 

34x4      -    31.92  37.34 

36  X  4  V,  -    44.96  52.65 

37x5      -    52.44  65.55 

But  Goodyears  ARE  Made  in 
Canada,  SoThey  Cost  You  Only — 

Siic  Plain    All-Weather 

30x3H-  $15.00 
32  X  3H  -  18.95 
34x4  -  28.10 
36  x  4K'  -  39.35 
37x5     -    45.45 


$18.00 
22.75 
33.80 
47.20 
54.50 


In  addition  to  a  lower  price,  you 
get  Goodyear  Service — which  adds 
25%  to  50%  to  the  life  of  your  tires 
The  Goodyear  Service  Station 
Dealer  is  a  tire  saver.  His  advice 
and  help  is  well  worth  your  seek- 
i     ;.     He  will:— 

lell  you  if  you  are  using  tires  of 
proper  size;  tell  you  th>  proper 
inflation  for  the  load  you  carry; 
and  provide  that  inflation.  He 
will  advise  you  as  to  the  benefi*' 
of  more  modem  rims;  the  worth 
of  an  old  tire;  the  advantages  of 


m 

GoOIi>f¥EAR 
Service  Stationj 


inside  tire  protectors,  patches; 
tire  putty  that  protects  the  fa- 
bric from  sand  and  water  enter- 
ing through  siiiall  tread  cuts. 
He  has  at  hand  awaiting  your 
need  Goodyear  Tires,  Tubes  and 
Tire  Saver  Accessories.  He  is  in 
a  position  to  do  many  things  to 
make  your  decreased  tire-cost- 
per-mile  offset  your  increased  gaso- 
line-cost-per-mile.       Consult    him. 

THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  AND 
RUBBER     CO.     OF     CANADA 

UMITED 
TORONTO  ONTARIO 


MAKE  YOUR  DECREASED 
TIRE  -  COST  -  PER  -  MILE 
OFFSET  YOUR  INCREASED 
GASOLINE  -  COST  -  PER  -  MILE 

THESE  ARE  GOODYEAR  MILEAGES 
EMUKUM-R.  A.  J.  Fillion,  16.000. 
KAIKHANK  —  J.  J.  Little.  ZO.IKH). 
GUELl'H  —  Alf.  Drinliwatcr.  16.000. 
LONDON -Ed.  Shea.  18,000.  TILL- 
SONKUKG  -  ThoB.  Taylor,  16,000. 
WINGER  —  W.  J  Gilmore.  20.0f0. 
ANDREW— Ed.  Carey,  S2.'64.  27,1(6 
18,''00,  18,000  CH  Ml'ION-F.  Smith, 
15,000  EDMONTON    —    Twin    City 

Transfer  22.0«0.  17.000,  14,980,  14,000 
MILK  RIVER— Smith  Bros,  30,000. 
NEW  WlCSl'MINSTER-R.  M.  Brad- 
shiiw,  l.->.642  R.  Clarlie,  18,101.  VAN- 
COUVER—C  E.  Beri!.  21,260.  I,.  Baz- 
zam,16,a22.  II.  N.  CUmenlB,  21.2E0.  Mr. 
Edwards.  18  600.  J.  H.  L.  Kl.  aman, 
16,000.  K  Moran.  16.000  VICTORIA- 
W.  DandridKe,  20,000.  WfNNlPEG-J. 
A.  Mathewi.  18,000.  MONCTON— G. 
Rohertaon.  16.000.  SYDNEY— Dr.Bruce, 
18  000  SASKATOON— J,  E.  Sticliney, 
4  tires,  15,000  each. 
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\  Canadian  Who 
Saved  Ypres 

Continued  from  page  25. 

ch  he  and  his  men  so  successfully  ef- 
ed  to  the  most  desperate  efforts  of  the 
mans  to  break  through  the  gap  in  the 

left  by  the  panic-stricken  Turcos. 
eneral  Turner  has  matched  his  brains 
inst  the  finest  German  strategists  and 

out. 

ENERAL    TURNER   is   of    English 

and  Irish   origin,  and  belongs  to  a 

lily  that  has  long  been  prominent  in 

City  of  Quebec,  where,  by  the  way, 
|vas  born  on  July  25,  1871.  His  father 
he  Hon.  Richard  T.  Turner,  who  is  a 
^ber  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  the 
[vince  and  is  connected  with  many 
Iness  enterprises,  the  principal  ones 
Ig  the  important  wholesale  grocery 
k  of  Whitehead  &  Turner  and  the 
■ner  Lumber  and  Pulpwood  Company, 
h  extensive  limits  around  Lake  Ed- 
^d,  Que. 
eneral  Turner  is  the  eldest  son.     He 

I  educated  in  the  Quebec  High  School 
in   England,  and  acquired  his  busi- 

S  experiences  under  his  father.     His 
n   business  activities  have  been   with 
wholesale    grocery    firm  in   Quebec, 
eh     is     an     extensive     importer     of 
St  India,   China  and  Japan   products, 
occupies    an    important    position    in 
provincial  trade.     In  his  position  as 
of   the  heads  of   this   firm.    General 
-ner  was  always  known  as  a  quiet  and 
duous  worker,  very  energetic  and  me- 
dical, but  hiding  aggressive  methods 
ind    a    most    modest    demeanor    and 
ler  delicate-looking  physique. 

iSKED  Major  Morris,  of  the  13th 
Scottish  Dragoons,  who  knows  General 
ner  well,  how  he  explained  the  fact 
;  business  men  like  General  Turner — 
jeneral  Turner  is,  after  all,  essentially 
isiness  man  rather  than  a  parade  sold- 
-how  it  was  that  such  men,  with  a 
•t  experience  in  the  regular  army,  could 
V  up  so  well  against  officers  trained 
their  lives  in  the  science  of  warfare. 

ajor  Morris's  answer  is  worth  giving, 
rhis  is  how  I  figure  it  out,"  he  said, 
len  a  man  becomes  a  professional 
ier,  his  career  is  definitely  mapped 
for  him.  He  knows  that  if  he  reaches 
;rtain  standard  and  remains  in  the 
y  a  certain  number  of  years,  he  will 
promoted  according  to  precedent.  In 
pr  words,  other  things  being  equal, his 
ier   is   made   for  him.     But  business 

have  to  fight  all  their  lives — for  bu.si- 
;  is  a  fight.  They  have  to  match  their 
,ns  against  competitors  all  the  time. 
ly  have  to  handle  men,  and  not  only 
die  them,  but  direct  those  men  so  that 
|r  energies  will  yield  a  profit  instead 

II  loss.  They  are  constantly  leing 
i;d  upon  to  meet  emergencies  and  to 
:e  decisions  of  importance.  Their 
lie  business  creed  is  that  what  they  set 
jnselves  to  do  they  must  do. 

When  such  men  become  officers  they 
g  to  their  new  task  trained  intelli- 
|;e,    splendid    experience    in    handling 
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** Most  popular  pGY) 
in  the  World: 

S«nd  10?  for  box  containing 
12  most  popular  s+yl<?s.... 

Isf&rbrook  Pen  Mfg.  Co..  16-70  Cbcp&rSt  CbmdenMJ. 
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W'e  often  receive  letters  nsklng  us  if  ne  Lave  any  cbeap  canoes.  We  do  not  make  cheap  canoes,  and 
never  liave,  and  here's  the  reason  :— Tlie  man  nhu  built  the  first  Lakefleld  canoe  was  an  individual 
noted  in  this  vicinity  for  his  business  integrity  and  honesty  of  purpose,  and  who  thought  that  noth- 
ing was  good  enougli  In  his  particular  trade  but  the  very  best.  We  are  proud  of  the  fact  that 
through  all  the  intervening  years  we  have  endeavored  to  maintain  the  pace  he  set  .and  we  may  truth- 
fully say  that  we  have  never  yet  had  a  boat  returned  for  Inferior  material  or  poor  workmanship. 

If    you    intend    purchasinj^    a   oanoe   for    summer    use   or 

for  liunting  or  Ashing  this  autumn  write  for  Catalogue.  . 


THE  LAKEFIELD  CANOE  COMPANY,  LIMITED,  LAKEFIELD,  ONT, 
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MADE    IN    CANADA. 


Wri.te  TO-DAT  for  illustrated  Book- 
let "  B  "  describing  the  various  styles 
and  Mzes  of  "Peerless"  and  "Elite" 
Folding    Tables.      It's    FREE. 


IN  THE  CLOTHES  CLOSET 

YES,  It  folds  up  flat  and  you  can  roll 
it  out  of  the  way  like  a  boon.  Takes 
up  no  more  room,  and  weighs  but  12 
lbs.     The 

f^PEERLESS 

'     FOLDING    TABLE- 

is  a  positive  necessity  in  every  home. 
Saves  the  dining  room  table  from 
scratches  and  abuse.  May  be  set  up 
Instantly  when  required  for  cards — 
sewing — afternoon  teas.  Your  Furni- 
ture Dealer  has  It,  or  will  get  It  for 
you.     Ask  him. 

HOURD    &    CO.,    LIMITED. 

Sole    Licensees    and    Manufacturrrn 

London.  Ont.  ^.\ 
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GOLD  EDGES 
50C 
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■mSELLING  AGENTS  IN  CANADA 

For  Social  Play 

Dainty,  beautiful  art  hacks  in  full 
color.  Many  new  desigas.  Send  for 
;anjple  folder. 

Air-Cu^tion'Fiiiish    Club  Indexes 


I 


HOYLE  UP-IODATE 

THE  OFFICIAL  RULES 

OF  CARD  GAMES 

SEND  ISC  ISSUED 

IN  STAMPS  YEARLY 


I 

A 


For  General  Play 

Millions  of  players  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  use  Bicycle  C'ards  because  of 
their  matchless  qualities. 

Ivory  or  Alr-Cushion  Finish 


m 


THE  U.S.  PLAYING  CARD  CO..    TORONTO. CANADA 
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Is 

Your  Car 

Top  Heavy 

9 


DU  PONT  FABRIKOID 

Rayntite  will  duplicate  the 
remarkable  success  of 
Du  Pont  Fabrikoid  Motor 
Quality — The  Standardized 
Automobile  Upholstery  — 
used  on  60  per  cent,  of 
1916 's  entire  output. 


Why  buy  a  light-weight  car 
burdened  with  a  heavy  top? 
A  low-weight  center  means  safer, 
easier  riding.  Unnecessary  top 
weight  means  waste,  increased  vibra- 
tion and  side  sway. 
You  pay  for  every  additional  pound 
with  gasoline,  oil,  tires  and  general 
wear. 

At  the  best  the  most  efficient  top 
material  can  only  be  a  waterproof 
layer  supported  by  cloth — the  lighter 
the  better — but  strong  enough  to 
stand  the  strain  when  up,  and  flex- 
ible enough  to  fold  without  crack- 
ing 

Extra  layers  of  cloth  and  combiners 
only  add  weight,  diminish  flexibility 
and  increase  the  possibilities  of 
cracking  in  folding.  Mohair  tops 
absorb  pounds  of  water  during  a 
storm,  and  accumulate  dust  when 
dry. 


f^AYNTlTL 

SINGLE  TEXTURE  TOP   MATERIAL 

is  ideal  for  the  modern  one-man  top.  It  is 
made  of  a  single  thickness  of  light,  strong 
cloth  coated  with  a  flexible,  waterproof  com- 
pound that  sheds  water  like  a  duck's  back. 
It  can  be  easily  washed,  always  looks  well, 
and  because  it  is  chemically  inert  will  not 
oxidize  nor  disintegrate.  Guaranteed  one  year 
against  leaking,  but  built  to  last  the  life  of 
your  car.  Any  top  maker  can  replace  your 
old,  dusty  or  leaky  top  with  Eayntite. 

Write  for  samples  and  booklets  and 
latest  list  at  oars  equipped  witli  tliis 
modern  top  material. 

DU  PONT  FABRIKOID  CO. 
TORONTO,     ONTARIO 


No  Effort 

No  Pumping   or   Puffing 

Pump  your  tires  with  a  Motor-l5riven 
Tire  Pump.  Don't  get  hot  and  tired 
and  dusty  pumping:  by  hand. 

A  Canadian  Gearless 

TIRE  PUMP 

will  pump  your  tires  flrmly  and  quickly. 
It  is  driven  direct  from  your  motor 
crankshaft— agreatconvenienoe.  Keeps 
your  tires  in  good  condition  all  the  time. 
No  trouble.  Attached  in  thirty  seconds. 

CARRY  IT  IN  YOUR  TOOL  BOX— 
Light,  Compact.  Durable,  Quick- 
Acting.  Oil-Proof. 

$10.50.  Complete 

Send  your  order  to-day,  if  your  dealer 
cannot  supply.  Write  for  circular 
showing  how  this  Canadian  Gearless 
Tire  Pump  saves  time,  effort  and  tires. 
Free  for  the  asking. 

Manufactured  hy 

THE  DOMINION  FORGE 
&  STAMPING   COMPANY 

Walkerville,  Ontario 
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men,  and  an  alertness  to  all  emergencies 
that  frequently  proves  amazing  to  pro- 
fessional soldiers.  Once  they  have  mas- 
tered the  details  of  soldiering  they  bring 
the  brains  of  trained  business  fighters  into 
play,  and  they  prove  themselves  equally 
as  capable  in  war  as  in  business  to  handle 
men  under  any  circumstances  and  meeting 
any  difficulty. 

"Here  in  Canada  business  men  hold 
that  nothing  is  impossible.  Look  at  the 
men  who  build  our  railways.  Nothing 
can  stop  them.  Look  at  the  men  who 
develop  our  natural  resources,  and  build 
up  our  industries.  No  difficulty  is  too 
great  for  them  to  tackle.  And  when  men, 
trained  in  the  resourceful,  self-reliant 
business  life  of  Canada,  turn  their  splen- 
did abilities  to  making  war,  they  show 
that  the  qualities  which  distinguish  them 
in  one  field  of  endeavor  will  distinguish 
them  also  in  another.  That  is  how  I  ac- 
count for  General  Turner's  .success  as  a 
soldier.  He  is  a  business  man  of  high 
intelligence,  and  splendid  training,  with 
fighting  blood  in  his  veins." 


Coehlll,  Oct.,  June  19,  lOlC. 
I    like   your   magazine   very    much.      It 
is  the  best  of  its  liind  tliat  I  tiave  ever 
read. 

Mrs.    Alex.    Saunders. 

Simcoe,  Ont.,  June  Stla,  1916. 
We    like    your    magazine    very    mucli. 
Kindly    send    it    for    the    following    year, 
and  oblige, 

Mrs.  Bruce  SteinhofP. 

Stellarton,    N.B.,    June    12th,    Iflir,. 
May  say  MacLean's  is,  in  my  opinion, 
without  an   equal   among  all   the   maga- 
zines we  sell. 

C    A..  MacDonald. 

Billing's  Bridge,  June  5th.  1916. 
We   all   enjoy  reading  MacLean's  very 
much,  and  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  get 
such   a    splendid   Canadian   magazine. 
Mrs.  ."irthur  Caldwell. 

Milton,  Queen's  Co.,   NjS., 

June  21,  1916. 

I   wish   to  say  you   have  succeeded   in 

your  undertaking  in  making  your  paper 

rank   among  the   best  in   Canada,   and   I 

might  go  further  south  as  well. 

J.   G.   Morton. 

Dinorwic,  Ont.,  June  6th,  1916. 
I   am   a   subscriber  to  MacLean's,   and 
am  more  favorably  impressed  with   each 
Issue.     Too   long   have  we  been   depend- 
ent upon  the  bounty  of  alien  publishers. 
John   W.   Quinn. 

320  King  Street, 
Chatham,  Ont.,  June  5th,  1916. 
I  may  state  that  I  have  found  Mac- 
Lean's  a  source  of  pleasure  and  educa- 
tion during  the  short  time  in  which  I 
have  been  a  subscriber,  and  I  know  that 
it  will  prove  so  in  the  future. 

Gertrude   Day. 

St.  Mary's,  Ont.,  June  5th,  1910. 
I  have  appreciated  the  numbers  during 
the  six  months  very  much,  and  am  glad 
to  know  of  a  magazine  which  I  consider 
the  equal  In  matter,  and  superior  in 
wholesomeness  of  any  imported  from  the 
States. 

W.   R.   Booking. 

5  Cedar  Street, 

Halifax,  N.S.,  June  1st.  1916. 
I  have  read  Canadian  magazines  ex- 
tensively during  the  last  few  years,  and 
in  all  fairness  to  your  firm.  I  must  say 
that  I  place  MacLean's  at  the  top  of  the 
list.  As  long  as  ytjur  magazine  contains 
fascinating  stories,  many  true  to  every- 
day life,  which  now  feature  its  pages, 
you  can  be  assured  of  my  patronage. 
J.   tj.   Quigley. 
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United    States 
Manufacturers 


Have  your  goods  made  for 
you  in  Canada  until  your 
trade  here  is  large  enough  to 
warrant  your  putting  up  your 
own  plant.  An  old  estab- 
lished manufacturer,  now 
busy  on  munitions  work, 
with  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  up-to-date  machines  and 
metal-working  plants  in  Can- 
ada, would  like  to  undertake 
the  maiuifacture  of  hard- 
ware, machinery  or  other 
metal  specialty  for  the  Cana- 
dian, British  Empire  and 
Allied  marketsS  with  which 
preferential  trade  arrange- 
ments are  now  being  planned. 

Address  in  the  first  instance: 

MANUFACTURER 

c/o 

MACLEAN'S  MAGAZINE 

TORONTO 


STORED- UP 

DAYLIGHT 

LIGHT  YOUR  WAY  through  the  darkness 
of  night,  whether  indoors  or  out-of-doors, 
with  the  STORED-UP  DAYLIGHT  of  a 
"FRANCO"    Electric   Hand   Lantern. 

These  lanterns  carry  within  them  a  wonderful 
amount  of  stored-up  daylight.  You  can  get  them 
in  almost  any  style  you  want,  for  any  purpose. 
Indoors  for  attic  or  cellar,  or  around  the  house ; 
Out-of-doors  for  sports  on  land  or  water.  They 
carry  the  splendid  "Franco"  Tungsten  Bulbs, 
that  give  forth  a  flood  of  brilliant  light  for  a 
long  time,  without  dimming.  The  current  is  sup- 
plied from  the  "RADIS"  Nitrogen  Battery, 
which  has  a  bigger  store  of  concentrated  day- 
light than  any  other  battery  of  the  same  size. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  the  "FRANCO"  Hand  Lanterns  or  Flashlights. 

BICYCLE  REAR  LIGHT 

In  most  cities  a  rear  light  is  required  by  law — and  in  any  case,  safety  recom- 
mends its  use.  We  furnish  a  reliable  Rear  Light,  with  lamps  of  suitable  voltage. 
"FRANCO"  Electric  Lighting  Systems  for  bicycles,  motorcycles  and  car- 
riages are  the  most  complete  and  up-to-date  on  the  market.  They  give  the 
longest  service — stand  up  to  business  best — will  prove  to  be  economy  as  well 
as  a  convenience  and  pleasure. 

Ask  your  Hardware,  Electric  or  Sporting  Goods  dealer,  or  at  your  Auto  supply 
store.     Write  us  for  Booklets. 

THE  INTERSTATE   ELECTRIC   CO.  OF  CANADA,   LIMITED 

220  KING  STREET  WEST,  TORONTO,  ONTARIO 
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Correct 
Investment 


The  lie?t  and  safest  plan  is 
to  diversify  your  invest- 
ments— divide  your  capi- 
tal among  several  different 
securities  of  solid  worth. 

1.  You  then  strike  an  aver- 
age of  solidity  and  safety. 

2.  Your  income  is  higher 
and  does  not  depend  on 
one  enterprise. 

A  request  will  bring  you 
our  letter  on  diversified  in- 
vestments. It  will  be  of 
undoubted  value  to  you. 

F.  H.  DEACON  &  CO. 

Members  Toronto  Stock  Exchange 
INVESTMENTS 

97  Bay  Street 
Toronto  -  Canada 


St= 


■  ■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■T 


TO  YIELD 

6.31% 

^-YNDERLVIP^G  mortgage 
\_J^  debenture  stock  of  oldest 
and  one  of  largest  Canadian  steel 
and  coal  companies.  Q  Assets  se- 
curing this  issue  amount  to  four 
times  its  value.  Q  Last  year's  earn- 
ings  ten  times  interest  require- 
ments, and  have  averaged  five 
times  such  requirements  for  past 
five  years,  ^la.  any  multiple  of 
?100,  payable  Montreal,  Halifax, 
aud  New  York, 

Circular     T    on  request 

GREENSHIELDS  &  CO. 

Members  Montreal  Stock  Exchange 
Dealers  in  Canadian  Bond  Iiauel 

Montreal 


'■■■■■■gnaop 


:a 


^sagssa 


I  orb-arc  ^^^'^'^  l^-ckcrs  arc  e-istntial  fi.i 
i^ULACrs  system  ami  efficiency.  Un 
(leiwrilei-?  enfloi-se  oiir  lf»cker»— a  goo;l  in 
vestment.  Write  fov  I'lices  and  Particular 
<  AXADA  WIRE  &  IKON  GOOUrS  CO 
Hamilton,   Out. 
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Settlement  of   National  Questions   Neces- 
sary to  Growth  of  Normal  Business 

By  JOHN  APPLETON 

EDITOR'S  NOTE. — In  Canada  there  is  a  subsidence  of  the  speculative 
spirit  but  not  of  generous  spending  by  the  public,  says  the  writer  of  the  fol- 
loiving  article.  He  points  out  that  Canadians  with  a  sense  of  their  national 
responsibility  would  not  live  on  a  scale  as  generously  as  that  of  our  neigh- 
bor's, who  have  no  war  debt  to  take  care  of.  In  Canada  there  are  all  the 
signs  of  prosperity  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  States.  One  has  a  big  part  to 
play  in  a  big  war  and  to  play  the  part  well  it  is  essential  that  the  nation  put 
itself  on  a  frugal  diet. 


IT  can  be  taken  for  granted  that  Cana- 
dian factories  for  the  present  are  do- 
ing all  they  can  to  meet  the  demands 
being  made  upon  them.  They  are  not, 
however,  in  a  position  to  handle  them  all 
and  it  begins  to  appear  that  they  will  not 
be  able,  at  least  for  some  time,  to  do  so. 
In  a  recent  article  The  Financial  Post 
pointed  out  that  the  demands  made  upon 
some  factories  were  of  a  speculative  char- 
acter. Manufacturers  only  made  the  as- 
sertion that  the  quantities  of  some  arti- 
cles ordered  totalled  more  than  normal 
consumption  would  call  for,  the  infer- 
ence, of  course,  being  that  merchants  an- 
ticipated that  prices  would  advance  and 
were  anxious  to  stock  up  at  present  price 
levels.  To  even  things  up  and  make  the 
gross  output  go  as  far  as  possible,  the 
manufacturers  asked  their  customers  to 
cut  their  orders  in  two  and  in  some  cases 
still  more  drastically.  Public  opinion  will, 
no  doubt,  view  favorably  the  course  pur- 
sued by  the  manufacturers  in  question. 
It  may  be  asked,  however, 
Demands  why  the  orders  are  so  large 
That  Are  at  the  present  time  when  so 
Not  Being  many  of  our  men  are  at  the 
Met  front  and  there  is  less  im- 

migration at  present  than 
there  has  been  for  more  than  a  score 
years.  If  there  are  fewer  consumers  there 
must  be  less  consumption.  That  is  very 
true,  but  there  may  be  fewer  consumers 
and  greater  purchasing  power,  the  exist- 
ence of  which  fully  explains  the  odd  con- 
ditions prevailing  at  present.  It  may  be 
as  well  to  point  out  that  in  some  lines  the 
demand  is  not  strong  and  that  on  the 
market  there  is  a  surplus  of  goods.  One 
manufacturer  told  the  writer  that  he  of- 
fered an  article  for  which  he  thought 
there  should  be  a  demand  at  10c/  below 
the  current  prices.  He  could  not  find  a 
buyer.  This,  however,  is  the  exception. 
On  the  whole  the  manufacturing  plants 
of  the  Dominion  are  not  all  meeting  the 
demands  upon  them  and  it  is  due  to  the 
very  largely  augmented  purchasing  power 
coming  at  a  time  when  warehouses  were 
low  in  stock. 

The   writer   has   discussed   with   many 


business  men  the  advisability  of  buying  at 
present  for  stock  and  the  consensus  of 
opinion  is  that  to  do  so  is  unwise.  Most 
business  men  are  of  the  opin- 
Dangers  ion  that  the  only  safe  course 

of  Over-  to  pursue  under  present  cir- 

buying  cumstances   is   to   buy   only 

those  commodities  for  which 
there  is  a  quick  market  and  to  take  vigor- 
ous steps  to  move  anything  that  tends  to 
stay  on  the  shelf.  Behind  this  advice  is 
the  certainty  that  conditions  following  the 
war  will  be  very  different  from  those  now 
existing  and  no  man  can  figure  out  what 
trend  prices  are  likely  to  take  and  no  man 
can,  at  the  present  time,  say  when  the  war 
will  end.  A  number  hold  the  opinion  that 
the  present  thrust  of  the  Allies  will  bring 
the  war  to  an  end  before  the  close  of  the 
present  year.  This  is  an  opinion  not  un- 
common in  the  United  States. 

In  a  recent  issue  the  well-informed  fin- 
ancial editor  of  the  New  York  Times 
wrote : 

"To  conservative  business  men  a  grati- 
fying sign  just  now  is  a  per- 
Speculative    ceptible  subsidence  of  specu- 
Spirit  lative  spirit  which  was  much 

Subsiding  in  evidence  not  many  months 
ago.  The  excitement  that  ac- 
companied the  enlargement  of  old  manu- 
facturing plants  and  many  new  ones  to 
take  care  of  the  insistent  demands  for 
war  purposes  has  largely  spent  itself.  So, 
also,  has  the  feverishness  which  led  many 
merchants  to  stock  up  too  largely,  because 
of  a  fear  that  they  would  not  be  able  to 
secure  goods  when  they  would  need  them. 
Perhaps  the  hardening  rates  for  money 
may  have  had  some  effect  in  inducing  cau- 
tion in  making  commitments.  Whatever 
the  cause  or  causes,  it  is  plain  to  see  that 
the  business  community  is  setting  its 
house  in  order  and  keeping  its  impulses 
in  check,  so  that  in  course  of  time,  a  re- 
version to  normal  may  be  accomplished 
without  undue  strain.  This  is  done  too  at 
a  time  when  the  prospects  for  the  immedi- 
ate future  are  as  bright  as  they  have  been 
at  any  time  within  the  last  year  or  so.  In- 
dustries are  thriving,  crop  prospects  are 
above  normal,  labor  is  well  employed,  and 
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the  generous  buying  by  the  public  shows 
no  sign  of  abating."  The  foregoing  is 
very  true  of  Canada,  but  there  still  ex- 
ists a  tendency  to  count  too  much  upon  the 
continuation  of  present  extraordinary  de- 
mands and  on  the  part  of  the  general  pub- 
lic a  tendency  to  dissipate  the  large 
earnings  and  profits  on  outlays  that  will 
not  represent  liquid  assets  when  the  new 
after-war  era  sets  in. 

All  the  indications  of  prosperity  in  the 
United  States  are  to  be  found  also  in 
Canada.  There  is,  however,  one  funda- 
mental difference  which  must  be  kept  in 

mind  and  it  is  that  our  ex- 
Our  Posi-  penditures  on  war  account 
tion  and  have  no  counterpart  in   the 

That  of  the  economic  position  of  our 
United  neighbors.  They  have  a  little 

States  difficulty   with    Mexico,    but 

it  is  trifling  in  comparison 
with  great  liquid  and  potential  resources. 
Generous  buying  which  characterizes  the 
situation  there  is  as  much  in  evidence  in 
Canada,  and  if  it  continues  here  the  re- 
version to  normal  in  Canada  will  be  ac- 
companied by  greater  strain  than  in  the 
States.  We  cannot  buy  and  consume 
generously  and  at  the  same  time  pay  our 
legitimate  share  of  the  war  burden.  Ac- 
companying the  advantages  of  a  com- 
mercial character  that  have  come  to  us 
as  a  result  of  wars  there  is  a  disadvantage 
of  generous  and  improvident  spending. 
By  elimination  of  the  latter  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  frugal  living,  Canada's  gross 
debt  might  easily  be  no  more  than  at  the 
commencement  of  the  war.  Nominally  it 
might  appear  higher,  but  we  would  have 
to  set  against  it  a  larger  credit  balance 
due  to  us  by  our  Allies.  At  present, 
however,  our  credit  balance  abroad  is 
not  increasing  at  the  same  rate  as  our  net 
debt.  There  is  yet  no  cause  of  alarm.  If, 
however,  we  continue  to  live  at  the  same 
pace  as  the  people  are  doing  in  the  United 
States,  and  at  the  same  time  carry  on  our 
legitimate  part  in  the  war,  it  cannot  rea- 
sonably be  expected  that  the  reversion  to 
normal  in  Canada  can  be  accomplished 
without  more  strain  than  in  the  former 
country.  It  is  the  national  duty  to  live  fru- 
gally and  set  aside  to-day  a  store  to  take 
care  of  the  great  obligations  that  will  be 
our  right  to  assume  when  peace  is  declared. 
To-day  Canada  is  dissipating  much  effort 
and  wealth  that  might  well  be  utilized  as 
preparation  for  the  day  of  settlement. 
While  our  industries  are  busy  it  might  be 
well  for  Canadians  to  take  stock. 

Our  neighbors  believe  that  war  will 
end  this  year  and  one  of  their  reasons 
for  so  thinking  is  that  they  are  receiving 
fewer  war  orders  and  of  less  volume.     In 

Canada  orders  are  still  be- 
Munition  ing  placed  as  fast  as  the 
Board  and  plants  can  turn  them  out. 
the  End  When  one  is  completed  it  is 

of  the  War     usually  followed  by  a  repeat 

order,  a  circumstance  indi- 
cating that  the  Imperial  Munitions  Board 
does  not  look  for  an  early  termination  of 
the  war.  "We  thought  we  had  cleaned  up 
the  demand  for  ammunition  waggons," 
said  one  manufacturer,  "but  just  as  soon 
as  the  authorities  found  that  the  order 
was  nearing  completion  the  demand  came 
to  go  ahead  with  another  batch." 


The  KALAMAZOO 


Loose  Leaf  Binders  Come  and  Go  hut 
the  "KALAMAZOO"  stays  supreme 

The  Kalamazoo  is  unique  in  its  facili- 
ties for  simplifying  the  hamlliug  of 
accounts.  One  leaf  or  a  thousand  leaves 
are  held  with  bullilog  tenacity  in  its 
vice-like  jaws.  It  has  great  expansion, 
no  exposed  metal  parts,  wonderful  pi 
eessibility,  ami  unusual  durability.  No 
matter  how  full,  there  is  always  room 
for  quipk,  easy  insertions  or  removals, 
and   the  alignment   is  always  perfect. 

Onte  knuvJn  if  findi  a  permanent  plaee 

a'id  is  Idled  iir  its  limplicily. 
Our  "Kalamazoo"  booklet  will  tell  you  more 
of  its  practical  time  and  labor-saving  features 
Write  today  for  one 

WARWICK  BROS.   &   RUTTER,     Ltd. 

Canadian    Manufacturers, 
King:  and  Spadina,  TORONTO 


Look  at  its 
strength  and 
let  us  show  you 
the  time  and 
money-  saving 
features  of  the 
KALAMAZOO. 
Ask  for  booklet 


STATISTICS 

for  the  first  six  months  of  1916  show  a 
big  increase  in 

Canada's  Fire  Losses 

YOU  MAY  BE  INCLUDED 

among  the  losers  of  the  next  six  months, 
if  so,  have  you  protected  yourself  against 
the  loss  of  those  valuables  on  which  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  get  in- 
surance. It  your  books,  deeds,  stocks,  etc.,  arc  contained  in  a  G.  & 
McC.  SAFE,  you  have  no  reason  to  woiry. 

G.  6c  McC.  CO.  SAFES  are  positively  Fireproof. 
Made  in  Canada  for  the  last  forty  years. 

-ASK    FOR    OUR    BIG    ILLUSTRATED    CATALOGUE    M-32- 

The  Goldie    &    McCuIIoch    Co.,    Limited 

-GALT.  ONTARIO.  CANADA 

Western  Branch — 

248  McDermott  Ave.,  Winnipeg  Man. 


Head  Office  and  Works: 
Toronto  Office — 

1101-2  Traders  Bank  Bldg. 


You  Need 
a  Rest ! 


YOr;  ARE  L(JSIXO  YOl'K  GRIP  OF  TfUMCS.  YOU  DON'T  FEEL 
RIGHT:  NKUVE8  ARE  SHAKEY;  YOU  ARE  EASILY  IRRITATED; 
YOU  ARE  OUT  OF  Sf^RTS— YOU  NEED  A  REST.  GO  TO  HOTEL 
SANITA,  tlio  hotel  that  offers  yoii  complete  restoration  to  health  aud 
vigour.  The  chief  attraction  to  the  Sanita  is  the  mineral  water  and  mineral 
baths.  Hundrods  of  cases  bear  witness  that  this  water  will  absolutely  cure 
rheumatic     affections,     embracing     inflammatoiy     and     chronic     rheumatism, 

stiffene<l       joints,       wiatiea. 

liuiilwco,  ami  all  foi-nw  of 
muscular  rheimaatism  and 
k'out ;  also  many  of  the  most 
malignant  forms  of  skin 
diseases.  The  Rath  Ifouse 
is  the  finest  equipped  in 
Canada,  and  has  pUmge. 
Turkish.  Vapor.  Steam  and 
.Shower  haths.  It  has  com- 
modious accommodation,  and 
the  cost  of  a  .single  bath  Ls 
only  75c.  The  rates  are  $2.50 
a  day  and  upward :  .special 
rates  by  the  week  or  month. 
8in«<le.  double  or  rooms  en 
suite. 

WRITE  FOR  FULL 


HOTEL  SANITA 


CHATHAM,  ONT. 


PARTICULARS 

J.  J.  GUITTARD,  Manager 
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A  Dnnham  Radiator  Trap 

Keep*  in  the  warmth- 
giving  vapor,  but  leta 
out  the  heat-reducing, 
coal-wasting  air  and 
water,     ^m^^^^ 

B  Donham  Inlet  Valvt 
A  single  turn  and  thm 
heat  ia  on  full  blast. 
Gives  complete  heat 
control — as  little  or 
much  as  desired. 


Get  Up  Cozy  Warm,  With  the  Air  Fresh  and  Live 

The  Dunham  Heating  System  puts  an  end  to  dressing  with  teeth  a-chatter — to 
getting  up  before  the  rest  of  the  follcs  to  shake  down  the  furnace — to  having  the 
early  morning  hours  disturbed  by  pounding  in  the  steam  pipes — to  hissing  valves 
and  the  leaking  of  water  onto  the  walls  and  floors. 

Dunham  Comfort.  The  comfort  of  an  even  temperature  gives  a  rare  charm  to 
any  home.  The  Dunham  System  is  an  automatic  servant  that  never  forgets,  that 
never  makes  a  mistake.  It  keeps  the  temperature  at  any  desired  degree  during  the 
day.  At  night,  after  you  have  retired,  it  automatically  closes  the  boiler  drafts  and 
permits  the  house  to  gradually  cool  as  many  degrees  as  you  wish.  Then,  in  the 
morning  at  four,  five,  six  or  any  desired  hour,  it  opens  the  drafts,  thus  raising  the 
temperature  to  normal  an  hour  or  so  before  you  arise. 

Dunham  Convenience.  Merely  set  the  Thermostat  at  the  highest  and  lowest 
degrees  of  heat  desired.  Set  the  hours  of  control  as  you  would  an  alarm  clock. 
That's  all.  No  further  attention  needed.  Dampers  will  automatically  open  when 
more  heat  is  needed  and  close  when  the  desired  warmth  is  obtained,  doing  this  day 
and  night  with  dependable  correctness.  No  running  up  and  down  stain.  No  over- 
heated rooms.     No  chilly  rooms. 


C  Donham  Thennostat 
Aa  ornamental  and 
UMeful  as  a  clock.  Fitt 
on  the  wall — connectt 
electrically.  Seta  mo 
that  the  houae  will  be 
at  any  deaired  tem- 
perature at  any  hour. 


D    Dunham 
Damper  Motor 
Operated  by 
the   Thermo-    j 
a  t  a  t     a  n  </    I 
Preaaure- 
atat.  Au- 
tomatic-^  1  -  Ml 

ally  opening  and 
shutting  off 
draught  and 
damper  doora  am 
needed. 

E      Dunham 

Pressurestat 
Prevent  a  waate  of 
coal.  Automatically 
^egulatea  vapor  preaanrm, 


Dunham  Simplicity.  It  is  easily  operated.  A  woman  or  child  can  set  the 
Thermostat  and  Pressurestat — as  easy  as  winding  a  watch.  This  once  done,  there 
is  nothing  more  to  do — or  think  of.  The  Dunham  is  always  on  the  job — day  or 
night — whether  you  are  at  home  or  not.  With  all  these  advantages  the  Dunham 
System  is  not  expensive  and  can  easily  be  fitted  to  your  present  heating  plant  by 
any  steam  fitter. 

Tnvestigate  the  Dunham  System  before  contracting  for  the  heating  plant  in 
your  new  home.  When  moving  into  a  new  apartment  see  that  it  is  Dunham  heated. 
Dunhamize  your  present  heating  system — any  steam  fitter  can  do  this  at  a  wonder- 
fully low  cost  and  with  little  inconvenience  to  you. 

Dunham  Economy.  First  cost  is  small.  Insures 
low  heating  cost.  Will  pay  for  itself  many  times  in  coal 
saved.  Ask  any  Dunham  office  how  the  Dunham 
System  can  be  installed,  or  applied  to  your  present 
heating  system,  or  we  will  deem  it  a  privilege  to  writ* 
regarding  your  particular  heating  needs. 

C.  A.   DUNHAM  CO.,  LIMITED 

Home  Office  and  Factory,  Toronto,  Ont, 

Branch  Offices 

HALIFAX  MONTREAL  OTTAWA 

WINNIPEG  VANCOUVER 

United  States  Factory.  Marshalltown,  Iowa 

Branches   in     Principal    cities      in     the     United     States 


NEWCOMBE  PIANOS 

CANADA'S  FOREMOST  PIANO  WITH  THE  PERMANENT  TONE 


Xewtombe's    Piano    is    distliiguished    by    its    purity    of   tone,    resijonsiveness, 
•y.     Tlie  only   piano  equipped   with   Howard's   Patent   Straln- 


aud    permanent 
ing    Rod. 

XEWrOlIBK  PLAYER  PIANOS  with  the  Humaii-Lllie  Control,  contain  all 
tlie  latest  improvements  and  devices.  They  are  perfect  In  tone,  artistic  in 
design,  and  capalde  of  giving  life-long  service. 

See  our  exhibit  at  the  Toninto  Canadian  Nationul  K.Yhlhitian  or  write  u» 
dire<t  for  our  sperlnl  Kxhihition  Prices. 


Newcombe  Piano  Co.,  Ltd., 


Head  Office  and  Wareroomai 
359  Yon^e  St.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


Under  circumstances  that  are  so  pn 
mising  of  immediate  profits,  and  are  i 
very  exceptional  the  only  course  to  tak 
let  it  be  again  repeated,  is  to  take  oi 
bearings  carefully.  No  general  would  ris 
an  army  ever  so  well  equipped  into  r 
gions  he  had  not  carefully  surveyed  ar 
determined  the  sources  from  which  dai 
ger  might  arise.  There  are  problen 
ahead  of  Canada  some  of  which  date  fro 
pre-war  days  and  which  have  taken  c 
added  gravity  as  a  result  of  the  wa 
Whatever  they  are  the  policy  of  the  n: 
tion  with  regard  to  them  ought  to  be  la 
down  definitely,  and  as  quietly  as  po 
sible,  so  that  they  will  not  be  a  stumblii 
block  to  Canada's  reversion  to  peace  co: 
ditions    when    the    curtain    falls   on    ti 

drama  being  enacted  on  t) 
Settling  war  fields.     At  present  oi 

Belated  country  is  prospering  indn 

National         trially  largely  as  a  result 
Problems        bountiful     crops     given     i 

added  value  by  the  war  ai 
largely  also  as  a  result  of  the  confiden 
established  in  the  Imperial  Munitio 
Board.  Happily  the  Allied  authoriti 
and  the  manufacturers  of  Canada  have 
that  body  great  confidence,  which  brin 
to  our  factories  and  workshops  orde 
greater  than  their  capacity  to  execu 
Such  is  the  confidence  in  the  Imper 
Munitions  Board  that  financing  their  i 
quirements  has  become  a  matter  of  ve 
little  difficulty.  For  the  moment  this 
the  outstanding  cause  of  general  prospi 
ity.  It  takes  first  place  in  a  series  of  c 
cumstances  that  bespeak  very  great  pn 
perity  for  the  Dominion  so  long  as  t 
war  lasts.  Enumerated  these  circu 
stances  are: 

(1)  National  confidence  engendered 
the  able  administration  of  the  wc 
of  the  Imperial  Munitions  Boar 

(2)  Submission  of  the  railway  probl 
to  a  commission  of  outstanding  nr 
whose  experience  has  placed  th 
beyond  the  influence  of  fads  a 
faddists. 

(3)  Promise  of  a  crop  much  above  n 
mal  and  that  will  have  a  va 
equal  to  that  of  the  previous  ye 

(4)  The  expansion  of  foreign  trade  £ 
increase  in  available  tonnage. 

Of  the  foregoing  not  the  least  in  i 
portance  is  the  appointment  of  a  cc 
mission  to  review  the  entire  railway  si 
ation  in  Canada.  Through  party  sti 
and  contending  financial  groups  it  1 
been  lifted  into  a  position  which  loi 
more  serious  than  it  really  is.  Domes 
bickering  became  so  loud  as  to  be  hei 
by  the  investors  that  have  done  so  mi 
to  provide  Canada  with  working  capi 
and  that  same  bickering  has  been  he; 
and  has  left  a  bad  impression  upon 
new  investors,  upon  whom  for  some  ye 
we  may  have  to  rely.  The  new  comn 
sion  will  place  our  railway  position  in 
true  light  before  the  world.  Tremend 
obligations  have  been  assumed  sol 
through  the  initiative  of  the  people  thi 
selves.  As  cities,  provinces  and  in  th 
capacity  as  a  federated  people  Canadi 
encouraged  by  offers  of  bonuses  and  li 
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grants  the  building  of  railroads  on  a  scale 
that  ultimately  was  limited  only  by  the 

ability  to  get  capital.  Mis- 
Railway  takes  were   no  doubt  made, 

Question         but   the   fact   remains   that, 
and  taken  as  a  whole,  the  lines 

Business         are  needed  as  one  of  the  chief 

and  essential  initial  steps  to- 
wardscarryingout  the  ideals  of  thenation. 
Conscious  of  its  possession  of  great  re- 
source, and  energized  by  its  participation 
in  the  great  war,  this  young  nation  will 
not  cease  to  strive  towards  the  attain- 
ment of  ideals  which  found  expression,  but 
partially  in  the  great  railway  develop- 
ment of  the  past  decade.  The  next  step 
to  take  will  be  determined  for  us  by  the 
new  commission.  Happily  it  has  a  con- 
structive purpose  to  actuate  it  and  is  not 
designed,  as  too  many  have  been,  to  dis- 
close and  classify  known  weaknesses  so 
as  to  serve  more  effectively  as  food  for 
party  bickering.  Whatever  may  be  the 
finding  of  the  new  commission  it  would 
form  the  basis  upon  which  the  nation's 
plan  for  the  settlement  of  the  railway 
question  should  be  determined.  Behind 
this  settlement  there  ought  to  be  a  united 
people  determined  that  every  dollar  legi- 
timately invested  under  their  auspices 
shall  be  made  good.  When  the  nation 
does  assume  this  attitude  firmly  and  de- 
cisely  one  of  the  clouds  on  the  business 
horizon,  before  and  after  the  war,  will 
have  been  removed.  As  long  as  uncer- 
tainty as  to  our  railway  situation  hangs 
over  the  financial  mind,  and  is  sustained 
there  by  our  own  dissensions  and  party 
strife  it  cannot  be  reasonably  expected 
that  the  capitalist  from  abroad  will  join 
us  in  developing  our  country.  He  will 
very  naturally  ask:  What  are  you  going 
to  do  about  your  railway  question?  Not 
until  the  nation  speaks  unequivocally  can 
business  enterprise  on  a  permanent  basis 
again  take  root. 

A  few  days  ago  the  general  manager  of 
the  Canadian  Credit  Men's  Association 
made  the  statement  that  the  position  of 
the  merchant  throughout  the  prairie  pro- 
vinces was  never  better  than  it  is  to-day. 
This  is  not  a  statement  made  on  the  ba.sis 
of  general  observation,  but  upon  the  basis 
of  carefully  ascertained  facts.  Mr.  Det- 
chon,  who  occupies  the  position  referred  to 
is  a  Westerner  and  has  had  practical  ex- 
perience in  determining  the  credit  stand- 
ing of  retail  merchants,  manufacturers 
and  others  with  a  view  to  actually  giving 
them  credit.  What  he  says,  therefore, 
may  be  taken  to  be  the  carefully  ascer- 
tained views  of  a  really  practical  man 
and  are  not  those  of  a  professor  or  a 
theorist,  with  or  without  half-inch  rims. 
Without,  however,  relying  upon  what  Mr. 
Detchon  says  it  is  only  necessary  for  us  to 
take  up  any  up-to-date  newspaper  and 
examine  the  grain  inspections  at  the  chief 
points  on  the  continent.  The  world  has 
the  idea  that  Chicago  is  the  great  and 
commanding  wheat  centre  on  this  con- 
tinent and  in  later  years  some  of  the  glory 
of  that  city  in  this  regard  has  fallen  on 
Minneapolis.  If,  however,  reference  is 
made  to  the  returns  in  question  it  will  be 
found  that  grain  receipts  at  Winnipeg  at 
the  present  time,  at  the  tail  end  of  a  crop 
year,  are  greater  than  the  combined  re- 
ceipts  at  all  other  important  inspection 


Air  is  Cheap" -Use  Plenty  of  It 

Nothing  is  as  es.sential  to  the  loug  life  of  your  tires  as  air.  Give 
your  tires  all  the  air  they  need.  The  only  way  to  KNOW  whether 
or  not  your  tirps  have  enough  air  is  to  measure  it  with  a 

P«.;/*/^$1    OK   SCHRADER  UNIVERSAL 

rrite  <|)  i  .6  j  tire  pressure  gauge 

If  you  have  been  riding  on  haphazard  pressure,  you  have  been 
spending  a  great  deal  more  money  for  tires  than  you  need  have 
spent. 


A.  SCHRADER'S  SON,  Inc., 


NEW   YORK. 

785-795  Atlantic  Avenue. 


TKrou§K  the 

Great  Lakes 

on  Clycle-Duilt  Canaaian  Pacific  greykounas 

A  cool,  delightful  diversion 
In  a  cross-continent  journey 

This  route  traverses  Georgian  Bay,  crosses  Lake  Huron, 
passes  througli  the  locks  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  and  thence 
sails  the  length  of  grand  old  Lake  Superior,  famed  for  its 
rugged  headlands  and  romantic  scenery. 

No  •esaD-goIaa  steamatalps  have  more 


Inxiirla 


I  aceomniodatioiis  than  those  of  the 


Canadian  Pacific  Railway 

Great  Lakes  Steamship  Service 

Service  via  Owen  Sound  now  In  operation. 
Service  via  Port  McNicoU  commences  June  17th. 

Particulars    from    Canadian    Pacific    Ticket    Agents   or    write 

W.  B.  HOWARD,  Dittritt  pm.  Apni,  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 


Toronto. 
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CLASSIFIED   ADVERTISING 


FIVE    CENTS   PER    WORD 


BOOKS.    LITEBATIBE,   KTC. 

USED    BOOKS— EXTRAORDINARY    BAR- 
gaiiis.    Catalog.    Higeiie's  K-2441  Post,  San 


Francisco. 


(tf) 


'l.OOO.WK)  VOLUMES  OX  EVERY  SUBJECT 
at  half-iirices.  New  books  at  discount 
prices.  Boolis  bouglit.  Catalogues  post 
free.  W.  &  O.  Eo.vle,  Ul  Cbaring  Cross 
Road.   L  .udun.   England. 


.MODERN  HOUSE  PLANS  FOR  EVERY- 
boiiv.  By  S.  B.  Reed.  This  useful  volume 
meets  the  wants  of  persons  of  moderate 
means,  and  gives  a  wide  range  of  designs, 
from  a  dwelling  costing  $250  up  to  $8,000, 
and  adapted  to  farm,  village  or  town  resi- 
dences. Nearly  all  of  tbese  plans  have 
been  tested  by  practical  working.  It  gives 
an  estimate  o"f  tlie  quality  of  every  article 
used  in  tbe  construction,  and  tlie  cost  of 
eacU  article  at  the  time  the  building  was 
erected  or  the  design  made.  Profusely  il- 
lustrated. 24.S  pages,  5  x  7.  Cloth,  $L10. 
MacEeiin  Pub.  Co.,  14^153  University  Ave., 
Toronto. 


MEN   WA^TteD 

WANTED— MEN    IN    EVERY    PROVINCE 

who  are  capable  of  organizing  and  con- 
trolling a  subscription  sales  force  for  our 
publications.  A  good  opportunity  for  cap- 
able men.  Apply  to  The  MacDean  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  Ltd.,  143-loS  University  Ave., 
Toronto. 


KDUCATIONAL, 

THE    DE      BRIS.iY      METHOD  IS   THE 

royal     road     to     Latin,     l>eneli,  German, 

.Spanish.    Thorough  mail  courses.  Students 

everyw'liere.    Highest  references.  Aeademie 

De  Brisay,  Ottawa.  (2-17) 


INDIVIDU.XL  TEACHING  IN  BOOK- 
kee-ping,  shorthand,  civil  service,  matricu- 
lation. Write  for  free  c.italogue  and  par- 
ti<'Ul«rs.  Dominion  Business  College,  ;i57 
College  Street,  Toronto.  J.  V.  MltohcII, 
B.A.,    Principal.  (tt) 


LBGAI. 

RI'XHNA.  SASKATCHEWAN— BALFOUR, 
.MARTIN,  OASEY  &  BLAIR,  Barristers. 
First  Mortgages  secured  for  clients.  7  per 
cent,  and  upwards.  (tf) 

NOVA  SCOTIA— OWEN  &  OWKN,  BAR- 
risters,   Annapolis   Royal.  (tf) 


AN  EXTRA  INCOME 

WHO  IS  THERE  WHO  DOES  NOT  NEED 
an  Increase  in  income  to  take  care  of 
vacation  expenses?  That's  where  our  plan 
of  "spare  time  profits"  shines  with  popu- 
larity. If  you  are  one  of  the  many  who 
would  .appreciate  an  opportunity  of  turn- 
ing your  spare  time  into  cash  profits,  we 
would  like  to  get  in  touch  with  you. 
Hundreds  of  men  and  women  in  Canada 
to-day  are  working  our  plan  to  augment 
their  pre.sent  income  and  It's  providing  a 
liberal  amount  of  ext^a  funds  for  them. 
If  you  would  like  to  join  this  "thrifty 
class"  of  spare  time  hustlers — write  us 
to-day.  The  MacLean  Publishing  Co., 
Limited,  1-1.3-153  University  Avenue,  To- 
ronto. 


PATENTS  AND   LEGAL 

PETIIERSTONHAUGH  &  CO.,  I'ATENT 
S(dicitors,  Royal  Bank  Building,  Toronto 
(Head  Office),  5  Elgin  Street,  Ottawa. 
Offices   li.   other   prlncip.il   cities.  (C-17) 


STAMPS  AND  COINS 

STAMPS— PACKAGE  FREE  TO  COLLEC- 
tors  for  two  cents  postage.  Also  offer  hun- 
dred different  foreign.  Catalogue.  Hinges 
all  five  cents.  We  buy  stamps.  Marks 
Stamp   Co.,  Toronto,  Canada.  (tfi 


JEWELRY 

WADTHAM  WATCHES— .$.5.30  TO  $130.(». 
Reliable  timepieces.  .Send  for  free  cata- 
logue to  The  Watch  Shop,  Wm.  E.  Cox,  70 
Yonge  St..  Toronto.  (tf) 


ANY  ONE  OP  OUR  RE.\DERS.  EVEN 
though  he  be  an  amateur  with  tools,  will 
experience  no  dilHcuity  in  making  very 
attractive  and  useful  a^ticIe3  for  the 
Home.  We  have  four  Books  on  this  work. 
Parts  1,  2,  Z,  and  "Woodworking  for 
Amateur  Craftsmen."  They  are  a  handy 
size  and  have  .512  pages,  223  illustrations, 
06  working  drawings,  printed  on  the  best 
book  paper,  and  durably  bound  In  hand- 
some cloth;  will  be  sent  prepaid  to  any 
address  for  $2.00,  or  any  one  volume  post- 
paid for  oOc.  Get  one  of  these  Books  and 
experience  a  surpri.se  at  how  simple  It  is  to 
make  mission  wood  furniture.  The  M.ic- 
I^ean  Publishing  Co..  Ltd.,  Book  Depart- 
ment, 143-1.>"  University  Ave.,  Toronto. 


MORE  DOLLARS 

Y^-OU  CAN  MAKE  "DOLLARS  GROW'" 
out  of  your  spare  time.  Spare-time  efforts 
have  made  hundreds  of  dollars  for  Mac- 
I^ean  Representatives.  To-day  there  are 
in  Canada,  men  and  women,  who  find  that 
our  proposition  worked  for  an  hour  or 
two  daily  provide  for  many  of  the  added 
luxuries  of  life.  Y'ou  supply  us  the  time 
— we'll  supply  you  the  money.  Write  for 
full  particulars.  The  MacLean  Publishing 
Co.,  Ltd..  Dept.  M.  14.'5-153  UnJversity 
.\venue,  Toronto,  Canada. 


Classified  Want 
Ads. 

Get  right  down  to  the  point  at  issue. 
If  you  want  something,  say  so  in  a  few 
well-chosen  words.  Readers  like  that 
sort  of  straight-from-the-shoulder  talk, 
and  that  is  the  reason  why  condensed 
ads.  are  so  productive  of  the  best  kind 
of  results. 

TRY  A  CLASSIFIED  AD. 
IN  THIS  PAPER 


points.  Moreover,  the  cities  of  the  West 
are  becoming  known  for  the  amount  of 
live  stock  assembled  there  to  be  marketed. 
No  wonder,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Detchon 
is  able  to  say  that  reports  as  to  credit 
standing  of  Western  merchants  is  better 
than  it  has  ever  been  before,  and  this  at  a 
time  when  we  are  in  the  throes  of  a  great 
war.  It  means  something  to  be  part  and 
parcel  of  the  British  Empire. 


The  Son  of  His 
Mother 

Continued  frovi  page  16. 

Half  an  hour  afterwards  Auknee  sat 
up  suddenly  and  yawned.     "What  is  it?" 

"It  is  nothing,"  said  the  hunter.  "I 
went  out  to  find  if  I  could  see.  But  every- 
thing is  black." 

His  mother  grinned  in  the  dark.  It 
would  not  be  long  now. 

Presently  Pituluk's  voice  came  in 
again.  "To-morrow  we  will  go  to  the  edge 
of  the  ice.     Perhaps  you  can  kill  a  seal." 

"It  is  too  rough  for  a  blind  man." 

"Then  you  will  lead  me."  There  was 
a  lift  in  Pituluk's  tones.  "I  will  not  ask 
anything  more  after   that." 

THE  night  passed.  A  block  of  clear 
ice  had  replaced  the  torn  membrane 
in  the  crown  of  the  roof,  and  through 
this  there  glittered  a  pale  green  light  in 
which  the  hunter  could  just  make  out  two 
shapeless  mounds  that  snored  steadily 
for  hours.  As  to  Meetulk  he  did  not  care 
much.  She  was  only  an  old  fool  with  the 
soul  of  a  fox,  of  whom  little  could  be  ex- 
pected. But  with  Auknee  it  was  different. 
He  reached  for  his  spear  and  recoiled  the 
rawhide  line.  The  meat  in  his  stomach 
had  thawed  and  he  experienced  sharp 
pains.    But  he  was  glad  of  them. 

ABOUT  noon,  when  the  sun  had  mount- 
ed to  the  topmost  point  of  its  flat 
arc,  they  set  out  for  the  edge  of  the  ice. 
Meetulk  went  first,  then  Auknee,  and 
lastly  the  hunter.  He  had  insisted  on 
carrying  the  spear  and  line.  In  the  other 
hand  he  held  one  end  of  a  thong  at  which 
his  mother  jerked  impatiently.  It  was  a 
foolish  trip  she  thought  for  a  man  about 
to  die.  But,  as  Pituluk  peered  through  the 
narrow  slit  between  his  lids,  the  snow  did 
not  look  yellow  any  longer.  It  was  very 
familiar  and  staring  white.  Darting  swift 
and  unseen  glances  he  found  that  vision 
had  returned.  There  was  still  stickiness 
about  his  eyes,  but  he  did  not  wipe  it  off, 
and  stumbled  on,  complaining  weakly. 
Presently  they  came  to  open  water. 

"Ah!"  said  Auknee.  "If  Pituluk  could 
only  see." 

"What  is  it?"  he  demanded.    "Tell  me." 
"A  white  whale  and  her  calf.    They  are 
quite  close.     There  is  much  meat." 

BUT  Pituluk  had  seen  it  all.  Just 
against  the  ice  fioated  a  small  whale. 
It  was  fifteen  feet  long.  The  green  water 
surged  lazily  against  its  smooth  and  shin- 
ing back.  It  lay  languid  and  was  lifted 
glistening  in   the  emerald  heave  of  the 
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sea.  Beside  it  pressed  its  calf,  like  a 
fragment  detached  from  the  mother  floe, 
while  intermittently  came  the  deep  whist- 
ling breath  that  shot  a  slim  and  sparkling 
fountain  into  the  air.  "Ah — hoo — nah. 
Ah — hoo — nah,"  the  great  fish  seemed  to 
sigh,  and  saw  them  not. 

A  thrill  ran  through  Pituluk.  "  I  would 
like  to  throw  my  spear,"  he  whispered  un- 
steadily. 

Auknee  smiled  coldly.  "Well,  throw 
it." 

"How  far  is  the  whale."  The  hunter's 
brown  fingers  closed  over  the  long, 
straight  shaft,  and  he  shook  the  coiled 
line  so  that  its  loops  hung  free. 

"Half  a  spear's  throw.  What  does  it 
matter?  If  you  strike  the  mother  she  will 
dive  and  you  will  lose  the  line." 

PITULUK  raised  himself  on  his  toes 
and  balanced  the  spear.  Through  the 
slit  between  his  lids  the  side  of  the  mother 
whale  shone  clear  and  glaring  white.  As 
he  stiffened  for  the  throw  he  shouted:  "It 
is  well.     Let  us  lose  the  line." 

The  shaft  streaked  forward,  and,  as  the 
point  bit  through,  Pituluk  flipped  the 
swinging  coils  into  the  air.  They  fell 
neatly  over  Auknee's  shoulders.  The 
green  water  swirled  violently  while  the 
great  white  body  flashed  downward.  The 
whale's  ivory  shape  glimmered  for  an  in- 
stant, then  the  line  tightened  and  Auk- 
nee was  snatched  srwiftly  forward  and 
twitched  into  the  depths.  In  another 
second  the  tail  of  the  line  squirmed  over 
the  edge. 

Pituluk  stared  at  the  bubbles  content- 
edly. "Let  us  go  back.  I  am  very  hun- 
gry." 

THE  white  whale  still  cruised  up  and 
down  the  Fox  Channel  and  passed  on 
into  Boothia  Gulf  and  the  Arctic.  From 
topeck  and  igloo  the  small,  brown  people 
watch  them,  and  when  they  see  beside  the 
larger  bulk  the  shining  body  of  a  calf  they 
chuckle  to  themselves  and  say:  "It  is 
Auknee."  And  when  the  sparkling  jet 
springs  into  the  light  and  the  sound  of 
the  whale's  blowing  comes  across  the  heav- 
ing water  they  look  at  one  another. 

"Ah — hoo — nah.  Ah — hoo — nah,"  they 
repeat.  Which  is.  in  the  white  man's  lan- 
guage, "My  son  did  it." 


148  Osgood  St.,  Ottawa,  Ont., 

June   10th,   1916. 

I  wish  to  say  that  your  magazine  has 
made  a  lifelong  friend,  and  as  long  as 
it  maintains  its  present  standard,  I  hope 
to  never  be  without  it.  Needless  to  say. 
I   shall  always  speak  highly  of  it. 

Your  articles  by  Messrs.  Leacock. 
Stringer,  Sullivan,  Service,  and  esi>e- 
rijilly  r>r.  Orison  Swett  M;ir<len,  go  a 
long  way,  to  my  mind,  to  making  ilAC- 
I-.EAN"S  a  clean,  wholesome,  entertain- 
ing magazine,  not  overlooking  Miss 
,\gnes  C.   I.aut's  wt)nderful   works. 

I  am  slightly  disapijointed  in  the 
"Frost  Girl"  story,  but  I  feel  I  will  be 
more  than  recompensed  in  Mr.  Stringer's 
new  stocy,  '"The  .\natomy  of  Love,"  for 
It  looks  like  a  winner. 

I  noticed,  to  Tny  regret,  that  for  some 
numbers  now.  Or.  Marden's  "Pillars  of 
Success"  have  been  discontinued.  May 
we  not  hope  that  it  is  only  for  a  tem- 
porary   period. 

.Arthur   .7.    Belliveau. 
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Try  This  for  Your  Complexion 

■\X/'ORK    up    a    copious,     full-bodied 

lather   of    "Infants-Delight"  and 

apply  to  your  face  with  a  brush.     Rub 

well  into  the  skin  with  your  finger  tips 

*,.     and  remove.     You'll  be  delightfully  surprised 

to  see  the  improvement  in  your  complexion. 

"Infants  Delight"  is  mild,   pure  and  fragrant. 

Unequalled    for  cleansing    because    it    is    the    only 

borated  toilet  soap. 


One 
Price 


lOc. 


Everywhere 
in  Canada 


JOHN   TAYLOR   &   CO.,    LIMITED 
TORONTO 
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Bordo''  Chocolates 

HAVE  THE  UNIQUE  AND 
DIFFERENT    FLAVORS 

The  popularity  of  "BOKDO,"  the  Chocolates  with  the  unique, 
irresistible  flavor,  has  brought  a  number  of  imitations  on  the 
market,  but   there  is  only  one  genuine   "ROItDO."     To  protect 

you     from     inferior    Imitations,     the  

genuine  has  the  name  "BORDO" 
stamped  upon  each  piece.  "BORDO" 
Chocolates    contain    nothing    but    the 

purest  chocolate  and  cane  sugar,  to  which  has  been  added  that 

peculiar,    creamy,    enticing    fiavor — the    irresistible    want    some 

more  taste — the  despair  of  imitators. 

"Bordo"  Chocolates  are  on  sale  at  all  the  leading  con- 
/cctU/nera   and   drugnista.     Packed   in   attractive    boxes. 

Originatoii  .nd  M.nuf«cturefs  oi  "SWEETS  THAT  SATISFY." 

THE  MONTREAL  BISCUIT  COMPANY 

Montrea',  Quebec 

The  originators  of  the  popular  "BORDO''  Chocolates. 


"Bordo" 

The  OrigiiuJ  and  Only  One 


"Bordo*' 

The  Chocolates  with  the 
Unique  Flavor 
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For    Your    White  Shoes 

"QUICK  WHITE"  (in  liquid  form  with  sponge),  quickly 
cleans   and   whitens   dirty   canvaS'  shoes.     lOc  and   26c. 

"A1.BO"  cleans  and  whitens  Buck,  Nubuck,  Suede  and 
Canvas.  In  round,  white  cakes,  packed  in  metal  Ijo-^es 
with  sponge,  lOr.  In  handsome,  large  aluminuni 
boxes  with  sponge,  25r. 

"GIL.T  EDGE,"  Ladies'  and  Children's  Black,  self-shin- 
ing dressing,  2Sc. 

"ELITE"  combination  for  gentlemen's  black  shoes,  hi 
25c  or  10c  sizes. 

"I).*NI>Y"  combinntion.  cleans  and  polishes  all  kinds 
of  russets  and   tans,  25<-.     "Star"  size,  10c. 

WAittemore*s 

ff   fSJhoe  JPolishe^ 
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Mr.  Summer-Resorter 

See  this  Little  Wonder  at  the  CANADIAN  NATIONAL  EXHIBI- 
TION, in  the  Manufacturers'  Annex,  under  Grand  Stand  from  Aug. 
26th  to  Sept.   11th,  1916. 


THE  "DEAN"  MISS  KOKA  LAUNCH 
We  will  have  a  full  line  of  Canoes,  Rowboats,  Launches  and  Sail- 
ing Dinghys  on  show,  also  the  Koban  Detachable  Rowboat  Motor. 
Particulars  on  request  of  any  style  of  boat. 
WALTER  DEAN       CANOES  AND  BOATS         TORONTO,   ONT. 


D  AR  LI  N  G 
STEAM 

Ws,  vv       •■  -  '  ■■-■■  ■  ■■■    ■" — I  " 


DARLING  BROTHERS 

LIMriKD 
Engineers  and  Manufacturers    ^ 
MoNTREAt,,  CANADA 


Branch 

Toron 


ito  and  Winnipeg         ■;',  <iAjS';,HaUfax.  St., John,  Calfiary,  Vancouver 


prfS  t^^QL's^ 

BREAKFAST  BACON 


will  please  the  moat  fa.stidiou3  by  its  flavor  and  quality.  It 
arouses  the  appetite  and  gives  zest  to  tlie  morning  meal. 
Sugar  Cured  under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  and  care- 
fully selected  from  the  choicest  stock.  Be  sure  to  oiTier 
FEARftlAN'S  STAR  BRAND.  MAKE  THIS  YOUR 
NEXT   ORDER.     ASK   YOUR   GROCER. 

F.  W.  FEARMAN  COMPANY.  LIMITED 
HAMILTON,   ONTARIO 


YOU  WANT  MORE  MONEY— WE   NEED  YOUR 
SPARE  TIME— LET'S  GET  TOGETHER 

If  your  present  salary  isn't  quite  sufficient  to  take  care  of  "extra  summer  needs." 

our   plan    will   provide   the  money   for  tliem.     It  will   also  furnisli   the  funds   for 

vacation   expenses. 

The  best  part  of  our  money-making  plan  is.  It  interferes  in  no  way  with  business 

or  pleasure,   but   fits   In    iis   a    "money    maker"    Into   spare-time  moments.      Work   it 

an   hour  now  and   tlien  and  the  cash  results  will  surprise  yon. 

Now    is    .lust   the    time    t(]    start.      Tuni    your   evenings    and    spare    time   into    cash 

by  becoming  our  district  representative. 

Full    particulars   without    ol»ligation   free  on   request. 

THE  MACLEAN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,   LIMITED 

143-153  UNIVERSITY  AVE.  TORONTO,  ONTARIO 


How  Infantile  Paral- 
ysis Spreads 

Continued  from  page  35. 

plains  why  protection   is   afforded   irres- 
pective of  the  severity  of  the  case. 

Protection  has  been  afforded  monkeys 
against  inoculation  with  effective  quanti- 
ties of  the  virus  of  infantile  paralysis  by 
previously  subjecting  them  to  inoculation 
with  sub-effective  quantities  or  doses  of 
the  virus.  By  this  means  and  without 
any  evident  illness  or  effect  of  the  pro- 
tective inoculation  complete  immunity  has 
been  achieved.  But  the  method  is  not  per- 
fect since  in  certain  instances  not  only 
was  immunity  not  obtained,  but  unex- 
pected paralysis  intervened.  In  the  in- 
stances in  which  protection  was  accom- 
plished the  immunity  bodies  appeared  in 
the  blood. 

BY  transferring  the  blood  of  immune 
monkeys  to  normal  or  untreated  ones, 
they  can  be  rendered  insusceptible  or  im- 
mune, and  the  immunity  will  endure  for  a 
relatively  short  period  during  which  the 
passively  transferred  immunity  bodies 
persist.  The  accomplishment  of  passive 
immunization  is  somewhat  uncertain,  and 
its  brief  duration  renders  it  useless  for 
purposes  of  protective  immunization. 

ON  the  other  hand,  a  measure  of  suc- 
cess has  been  achieved  in  the  experi- 
mental serum  treated  of  inoculated  mon- 
keys. For  this  purpose  blood  serum  derived 
either  from  recovered  and  protected  mon- 
keys or  human  beings  has  been  employed. 
The  serum  is  injected  into  the  membrane= 
about  the  spinal  cord,  and  the  virus  is 
inoculated  into  the  brain.  The  injection 
of  serum  must  be  repeated  several  times 
in   order  to  be  effective. 

Use  of  this  method  has  been  made  in 
a  few  instances  in  France,  where  the 
blood  serum  derived  from  persons  who 
had  recovered  from  infantile  paralysis 
has  been  injected  into  the  spinal  mem- 
branes of  persons  who  have  just  become 
paralyzed.  The  results  are  said  to  be 
promising.  Unfortunately,  the  quantity 
of  the  human  immune  serum  is  very 
limited,  and  no  other  animals  than  mon- 
keys seem  capable  of  yielding  an  immune 
serum  and  the  monkey  is  not  a  practic- 
able animal  from  which  to  obtain  supplies. 

The  only  drug  which  has  shown  any 
useful  degree  of  activity  is  hexamethyl- 
enamin  which  is  itself  germicidal,  and  has 
the  merit  of  entering  the  membranes,  as 
well  as  the  substance  of  the  spinal  cord 
and  brain  in  which  the  virus  is  deposited. 
But  experiments  on  monkeys  have  shown 
this  chemical  to  be  effective  only  very 
early  in  the  course  of  the  inoculation  and 
only  in  a  part  of  the  animals  treated. 

Efforts  to  modify  and  improve  this  drug 
by  chemical  means  have  up  to  the  pre- 
sent been  only  partially  successful.  The 
experiments  have  not  yet  reached  the 
point  where  the  new  drugs  are  applicable 
to  the  treatment  of  human  cases  of  in- 
fantile paralysis. 

The  conditions  which  obtain  in  a 
household   in   which   a  mother  waits   on 
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Consult  Those 
Who  Know 

If  you  are  in  any  doubt  as  to 
the  merits  of  0-Cedar,  ask  your 
neighbor.  We  know  the  answer 
you  will  get.  She  will  tell  you 
that  never  before  did  her  furni- 
ture and  floors  and  woodwork 
look  so  clean  and  bright — never 
bef«re  did  s-he  get  such  splendid 
results  from  so  little  trouble  and 
expense. 

(made  in  Canada) 

dusts,  cleans  and  polishes  at  the 
one  operation.  Furniture  must  be 
clean  to  be  beautiful.  0-Cedar  re- 
moves all  dirt  and  scum — making 
the  wood  like  new — and  then  it 
puts  on  a  hard,  dry,  lasting  lustre. 

Yovr  dealer  guarantees  it. 
Take  home  a  bottle  at  our 
expense. 

FROM  YOUR  DEALER 
Sizes  25c  to  $3.00 

CHANNELL  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Limited 

Toronto,  Canada 


Representatives 
Wanted 


The  present  demand  tor  MiicLean's 
makes  necessary  more  representatives. 
To  young  men  ar.il  women  (if  good 
adi!U'.«s  anil  ambition — students,  teacli- 
ti's.  .^onng  people  in  business — b.anic 
and  Isw  offices,  we  ofler  a  real  oppor- 
tunity. 

Tlie  worli  is  permanent,  we  lielp  you, 
co-operate  \vith  you.  Your  earnings  are 
very  liberal.  It  you  are  genuinely  in- 
terested, have  a  broad  actiuaintance 
and  are  of  good  address,  wo  will  tell 
you  all  about  the  plan  if  you  write 
us  at  once. 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Co.,  Limited 

143   153  UniverMly  Ave. 
TORONTO.    ONTARIO 


the  sick  child  and  attends  the  other  chil- 
dren are  directly  contrasted  with  those 
existing  in  a  well-ordered  hospital;  the 
one  is  a  menace,  the  other  a  protection  to 
the  community.  Moreover,  in  homes  the 
practice  of  carrying  small  children  about 
and  comforting  them  is  the  rule,  through 
which  not  only  the  hands,  but  other  parts 
of  the  body  and  the  clothing  of  parents 
may  become  contaminated. 

Flies  also  often  collect  about  the  nose 
and  mouth  of  patients  ill  of  infantile 
paralysis  and  feed  on  the  secretions,  and 
they  even  gain  access  to  the  discharges 
from  the  intestines  in  homes  unprotected 
by  screens.  This  fact  relates  to  the 
domestic  fly,  which,  becoming  grossly  con- 
taminated with  the  virus,  may  deposit  it 
on  the  nose  and  mouth  of  healthy  per- 
sons, or  upon  food  or  eating  utensils.  To 
what  extent  the  biting  stable  fly  is  to  be 
incriminated  as  a  carrier  of  infection  is 
doubtful;  but  we  already  know  enough  to 
wish  to  exclude  from  the  sick,  and  hence 
from  menacing  the  well,  all  objectionable 
household  insects. 

Food  exposed  to  sale  may  become  con- 
taminated by  flies  or  from  fingers  which 
have  been  in  contact  with  secretions  con- 
taining the  virus;  hence  food  should  not 
be  exposed  in  shops  and  no  person  in  at- 
tendance upon  a  case  of  infantile  par- 
alysis should  be  permitted  to  handle  food 
for  sale  to  the  general  public. 

Protection  to  the  public  can  be  best 
secured  through  the  discovery  and  isola- 
tion of  those  ill  of  the  disease,  and  the 
sanitary  control  of  those  persons  who 
have  associated  with  the  sick  and  whose 
business  calls  them  away  from  home. 
Both  these  conditions  can  be  secured  with- 
out too  great  interference  with  the  com- 
forts and  the  rights  of  individuals. 

'  I  *HE  degree  of  susceptibility  of  chil- 
■^  dren  and  other  members  of  the  com- 
munity to  infantile  paralysis  is  relatively 
small  and  is  definitely  lower  than  to  such 
communicable  diseases  as  measles,  scar- 
let fever  and  diphtheria.  This  fact  in 
itself  constitutes  a  measure  of  control; 
and  while  it  does  not  justify  the  abate- 
ment of  any  practicable  means  which  may 
be  employed  to  limit  and  suppress  the 
epidemic,  it  should  tend  to  prevent  a  state 
of  over-anxiety  and  panic  from  taking 
hold  of  the  community. 

A  percentage  of  persons,  children  par- 
ticularly, die  during  the  acute  stage  of 
the  disease.  This  percentage  varies  from 
five  in  certain  severe  epidemics  to  twenty 
in  others.  The  average  death  rate  of 
many  epidemics  has  been  below  10  per 
cent.  A  reported  high  death  rate  may 
not  be  actual,  but  only  apparent,  since  in 
every  instance  the  death  will  be  recorded, 
while  many  cases  which  recover  may  not 
be  reported  at  all  to  the  authorities. 

In  the  present  instance  it  is  too  early 
in  the  course  of  the  epidemic  to  calcu- 
late the  death  rate,  which  may  prove  to 
be  considerably  lower  than  it  now  seems 
to  be. 

Of  those  who  survive  a  part  make  com- 
plete recoveries,  in  which  no  crippling 
whatever  remains.  This  number  is  greater 
than  is  usually  supposed,  because  it  in- 
cludes not  only  the  relatively  large  num- 
'  ber  of  slight  or  abortive  cases,  but  also 


Nick  and  Pull 

away  from 

wasteful  whittling 

Save  on  yout  pencil  cost;  your  time;  your 
energy;  your  temper.  You  can  ill  afford  to 
let  old-time  methods  hold  you  back — espe- 
cially a  little  thing  like  pencil -sharpening. 
But  it  isn't  little  after  all — whittling  means 
hundreds  of  dollars  loss  to  a  business  in  the 
course  of  a  year.  That's  why  the  biggest 
concerns  use  Blaisdell  Pencils — Standard 
Oil  Company,  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion, Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company, 
General  Electric  Company.  In  practically 
eoerX)  corporation,  office,  factory,  bank,  tele- 
graph office,  and  school  in  the  country 
Blaisdells  are  in  daily  use.  Thousands 
"nick  and  pull"  every  day  to  their  own  pro- 
fit. What  relief  from  the  old  finger  smear- 
ing, time-taking,  lead-wasting  way  I 

Nick  and  pull.  Done-  -quick  as  you  say  it!  The 
pencil's  sharpened  without  muss  or  fuss.  Ready  (or 
action  instantly  I 

Blaisdell  202,  with  eraser,  finds  a  ready  wel- 
come with  every  office  worker. 

Blaisdell  151  blue  pencil  is  without  an  <qual 
anywhere — outsells  all  other  blue  pencils  combined. 

The  new  Blaisdell  spun-glass  ink  eraser 
is  a  Teal  ink  eraser.  Sharpens  like  a  Blaisdell  pencil. 
Takes  out  blots  in  a  jiffy.  A  positive  delight  for  all 
who  write.  Lasts  three  times  as  long  as  the  ordinary 
eraser,  including  Regular,  Colored,  Copying,  Indel- 
ible, Elxtra  Thick,  China  Marking,  Metal  Marking, 
Lumberman's  and  Railroad  pencils.  Ail  grades  and 
all  degrees  of  hardness. 

Stationers  everywhere  sell  Blaisdell  Pencils.     Order 
by  number  from  your  stationer. 


-the  modern  way 
to  sharpen 
a  pencil 
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MURRAY-KAY'S 
New   Catalogue  No.  19D 
will  be  ready  for  mailing 

early  in  September 

All  inii)oi"t;nit  section  of  our  new 
Catalog  No.  19D  is  (ievoted  to  fine  illus 
trations  of  the  newest  fashions  in 
Women's  Suits,  Coats,  Dresses,  Millln- 
er.v.  Furs,  etc.,  and  most  I'easonalile 
prices    ;ire   quoted. 

We  prepa.v  charges  to  an.v  Post 
Office  in  Canada  on  ever.v  garment 
Illustrated  or  listed  in  this  catalogue. 

Write  for  a  eop.v  now.  The  eilltlon  is 
limited  and  tlie  demand  U  Kreat. 

Murray-Kay  Limited 

17  to  31  King  St.  E. 
Toronto,  Ont. 


I        JU-JITSU 

1  SELF-DEFENCE 

I         By  W.  Bruce  Sutherland 
i  PRICE  40  CENTS  POSTPAID 

i  The     elements     of    the 

J  Japanese  art  of  wrestling 

i  explained    for    Soldiers, 

1  Police   Officers   and  the 

1  General     Public.      The 

i  book  is  written  by  an  ex- 

i  pert  and  is  illustrated  on 

1  every   page.     Order 

I  quickly. 

I    HOW  ARMIES  FIGHT 

g  PRICE  40  CENTS  POSTPAID 

=  This  work  has  been  recommended  by 
J  many  distinguished  soldii  rs  as  a  satis- 
g       factory  guide  for   the   young  recruit. 
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a  considerable  number  of  cases  in  which 
more  or  less  of  paralysis  was  present  at 
one  time.  The  disappearance  of  the  par- 
alysis may  be  rapid  or  gradual — may  be 
complete  in  a  few  days  or  may  require 
several  weeks  or  months. 

The  remainder,  and  unfortunately  not 
a  small  number,  suffer  some  degree  of 
permanent  crippling.  But  even  in  this 
class  the  extent  to  which  recovery  from 
the  paralysis  may  occur  is  very  great.  In 
many  instances  the  residue  of  paralysis 
may  be  so  small  as  not  seriously  to  ham- 
per the  life  activities  of  the  individual ;  in 
others  in  whom  it  is  greater  it  may  be 
relieved  or  minimized  by  suitable  ortho- 
pedic treatment. 

"D  UT  what  it  is  imperative  to  keep  in 
mind  is  that  the  recovery  of  paralyzed 
parts  and  the  restoration  of  lost  muscu- 
lar power  and  function  is  a  process  which 
extends  over  a  long  period  of  time — that 
is,  over  months  and  even  years.  So  that 
even  a  severely  paralyzed  child  who  has 
made  little  recovery  of  function  by  the 
time  the  acute  stage  of  the  disease  is  over 
may  go  on  gaining  for  weeks,  months,  and 
even  years  until  in  the  end  he  has  re- 
gained a  large  part  of  his  losses. 

Fortunately,  only  a  very  small  num- 
ber of  the  attacked  are  left  severely  and 
helplessly  crippled.  Lamentable  as  it  is 
that  even  one  should  be  so  affected,  it  is 
nevertheless  a  reassurance  to  know  that 
so  many  recover  altogether  and  so  much 
of  what  appears  to  be  permanent  par- 
alysis, disappears  in  time. 

There  exists  at  present  no  safe  method 
of  preventive  inoculation  or  vaccination, 
and  no  practicable  method  of  specific 
treatment.  The  prevention  of  the  disease 
must  be  accomplished  through  general 
sanitary  means;  recovery  from  the  dis- 
ease is  a  spontaneous  process  which  can 
be  greatly  assisted  by  proper  medical  and 
surgical  care. 

Infantile  paralysis  is  an  infectious  dis- 
ease, due  to  a  definite  and  specific  micro- 
organism or  virus;  recovery  is  accom- 
plished by  a  process  of  immunization 
which  takes  place  during  the  acute  period 
of  the  disease.  The  tendency  of  the  dis- 
ease is  toward  recovery  and  it  is  chiefly 
or  only  because  the  paralysis  in  some  in- 
stances involves  those  portions  of  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord  which  control  re- 
spiration or  breathing  and  the  heart's 
action,  that  death   results. 

tp  INALLY,  it  should  be  added  that  not 
■•■  since  1907,  at  which  time  the  great 
epidemic  of  infantile  paralysis,  or  poli- 
omyelitis, appeared  in  this  country,  has 
the  country  been  free  of  the  disease.  Each 
summer  since  has  seen  some  degree  of  ac- 
cession in  the  number  of  the  cases;  the 
rapid  rise  in  the  number  of  cases  this 
year  probably  exceeds  that  of  any  previ- 
ous year. 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that  in 
1908  several  thousand  cases  occurred  in 
the  greater  city  —  possibly  indeed  many 
cases  of  and  deaths  due  to  the  disease 
were  never  reported  as  such.  Hence  the 
present  experience,  severe  and  serious  as 
it  is,  is  not  something  new;   the  disease 
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has  been  severely  epidemic  before  and  was 
brought  under  control. 

The  linowledge  regarding  it  now  is  far 
greater  than  it  was  in  1908;  and  the  forces 
of  the  city  which  are  dealing  with  the 
epidemic  are  probably  better  organized 
and  in  more  general  co-operat'"'-  than 
ever  before.  The  outlook,  therefore, 
should  not  be  regarded  as  discouraging. 


German  Inefficiency 

Her  Blundering  Policies  Are  Under- 
mining Her  Oivn  Foundations  and 
Leaving  Her  Both  Morally  and 
Physically  Weaker  Than  Before  the 
Conquest  of  Alsace-Lorraine 


A  S  the  war  drags  on,  with  its  ever-increas- 
-^*-  ing  wake  of  ruin  and  irreparable  loss, 
Germany  is  fast  losing  her  "place  in  the 
sun,"  and  stands  as  the  example  of  utter  fail- 
ure along  the  avenues  of  real  world  service; 
no  nation  can  long  be  called  efficient  which 
fails  to  advance  the  general  life  of  humanity. 
A  clever  sketch  in  the  Outlook  uncovers  some 
points  of  'German  short-sightedness  with  the 
inevitable  failures  following  in  their  wake. 
It  is  well  worth  quoting  in  full:— 

The  war  has  progressed  sufficiently  far  for 
one  to  turn  the  light  of  truth  on  German 
efficiency  in  the  actual  field  of  battle.  Where 
is  her  boasted  efficiency?  Most  people 
think  she  has  done  surprisingly  well  as  a 
fighting  unit.  The  facts  warrant  an  entirely 
different  conclusion.  Boasting  of  a  marvel- 
ous secret  service,  and  apparently  prepared 
for  a  world  war,  she  can  never  again  be  called 
efficient  in  the  face  of  her  gross  underesti- 
mation of  brave  little  Belgium.  Apparently 
expecting  a  triumphal  march  through  Belgium 
and  a  speedy  attack  in  force  at  the  most  vul- 
nerable spot  in  France,  this  great  "machine" 
was  held  up  a  fortnight  by  the  despised  Bel- 
gians, giving  France  and  her  allies  an  oppor- 
tunity to  marshal  their  strength  and  prepare 
for  the  conflict.  Had  Germany  foreseen  the 
immense  strength  of  the  Belgian  national 
spirit,  it  is  almost  certain  that  she  would 
not  have  struck  when  she  did.  Surely  such 
short-sightedness  can  never  be  called  "effici- 
ency!" 

What  was  Germany  doing  when  she  failed 
to  understand  the  tremendous  moral  and 
physical  resources  of  the  French  nation?  Liv- 
ing near  neighbor  to  France  for  centuries, 
besides  having  innumerable  spies  throughout 
her  enemy's  territory,  Germany  apparently 
only  counted  fortifications  and  noses.  Her 
philosophy  was  a  wild  confidence  in  steel  and 
liquid  fire,  and  she  clearly  disparaged  the 
greatest  military  asset  of  the  world — the 
morale  of  any  people.  No  doubt  German 
military  leaders  expected  a  short,  sharp  con- 
flict, and  then  a  victorious  peace.  Behind 
her  siege  guns  she  fired  shot  and  shell  into 
the  invisible,  indefinable,  and  indestructible 
soul  of  France,  and  wondered  that  the  war 
lasted  so  long!  She  had  left  this  major  war 
fact  out  of  her  calculations,  and  then  attempt- 
ed the  conquest  of  soul  with  Krupp  guns 
and  poisonous  gas! 

Think  of  Germany's  blindness  with  re- 
gard to  England.  Great  Britain  had  been 
the  butt  of  German  jokes  for  forty  years. 
According  to  Prussia,  she  was  slow  and 
notoriously  lacking  in  dash  and  enterprise. 
But,    slowly    awaking    out    of    her    lethargy, 
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And  then  night  tell.  Adrift  in 
open  boats  the  crew  of  the  steam- 
er "Kanawha",  abandoned  ninety- 
five  miles  southeast  of  Cape  Hat- 
teras  on  March  16th,  1916,  had 
given  up  practically  all  hope. 
But  by  a  twist  of 
fate  one  of  the 
crew,  on  leaving 
the  sinking  steam- 
er, had  taken  with 
him  an  EVER- 
EADY  Flash- 
light. Water- 
soaked  though  it  was,  this  little 
light  did  not  fail.  Miles  away 
the  steamer  "Santa  Marta"  sight- 
ed its  bright  flashes  and,  recogniz- 
ing them  as  a  signal  of  distress, 
came   at    full    speed     to     the 
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she  now  holds  with  bulldog  tenacity  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  French  trenches, 
and  is  growing  stronger  every  day.  Her 
colonies,  contrary  to  the"  German  calcula- 
tion, are  absoli^tely  loyal  to  her,  and  though 
revolt  was  actually  allowed  to  break  out  in 
Ireland,  the  Nationalists,  to  the  chagrin  of 
Germany,  with  no  uncertain  sound,  have  stood 
firmly  and  fought  bravely  against  Britain's 
foes.  Germany  failed  to  understand  the 
temper  of  England.  The  two  countries  are 
entirely  different  in  spirit,  and  Prussia  appar- 
ently looked  only  on  the  materialistic  side  of 
Britain's  defenses,  and  failed  to  estimate 
the  wonderful  loyalty  which  prevailed 
throughout  the  British  Empire.  Unaccus- 
tomed to  free  speech  at  home,  Germany  cou'd 
not  comprehend  how  a  liberty-loving  people 
could  freely  criticize  their  Government  and 
by  strikes  and  labor  disputes  jeopardize  the 
national  life,  and  yet  remain  perfectly  loyal 
and  enthusiastically  British.  What  can  be 
said  of  the  diplomacy  which  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war  could  suggest  that  England  might 
easily  stand  aside  while  Germany  settled  her 
account  with  France  and  Russia?  There  are 
few  blunders  the  world  over  so  colossal  as  the 
failure  of  the  Teutonic  Powers  to  estimate 
tbe  strength  of  English  patriotism  and  love 
of  fair  play  which  lay  ready  to  be  called  to 
arms  as  soon  as  any  foes  would  seek  to  strike 
a  blow  against  democracy  or  the  right  of  a 
people,  though  small,  to  govern  themselves. 

Germany  thought  she  understood  India. 
She  found  that  country  seething  with  revolt. 
All  the  world  had  been  made  to  believe  that 
there  was  unrest  there.  Britain  has  never 
been  able  or  anxious  to  curb  criticism,  and  in 
Hyde  Park,  near  to  the  doors  of  Buckingham 
Palace,  every  kind  of  religious  and  political 
heresy  is  permitted  freely  to  open  its  mouth. 
The  unrest  in  India  had- in  like  manner  been 
allowed  to  find  voice,  and  Germany  undoubt- 
edly thought  that  through  her  secret  agencies 
she  could  ferment  enough  trouble  in  India  to 
keep  England  busy  should  war  be  declared. 
Here  again  her  view-point  was  faulty — she 
saw  the  facts  in  wrong  juxtaposition.  Un- 
rest and  criticism  did  not  mean  all  that  Ger- 
m-^ny  thought  they  meant.  She  noted  the 
foam  caused  by  the  breakers  of  free  speech, 
and  failed  absoluely  to  understand  the  strong 
foundations  upon  which  British  institutions 
and  Indian  loyalty  rest.  A  state  of  mind 
incapable  of  comprehending  the  spirit  of  the 
British  colonies  ought  not  to  be  called  effi- 
cient. A  philosophy  which  undervalues  the 
war  strength  stored  up  in  loyalty  and  which 
acts  as  though  sentiment  and  honor  have  no 
military  value  is  proved  false  by  the  test  of 
facts,  and  forever  discredits  the  German  point 
of  view. 

Possibly  the  greatest  blunder  Germany  has 
made  in  the  actual  conduct  of  the  war  has 
been  the  alliance  with  Turkey.  She  gained 
strength  in  numbers  when  she  admitted  the 
Turkish  Empire  into  partnership.  Such  an 
alliance  strengthened  the  German  war  plan, 
brought  much  needed  food  into  Germany, 
and  prolonged  the  war  indefinitely.  But  can 
Germany  ever  recover  from  the  stain  of  the 
Armenian  atrocities?  The  good  will  of  the 
world  was  of  more  value  than  a  dozen  Turk- 
ish Empires.  If  Germany  expected  the  call  to 
the  Holy  War  to  succeed,  what  a  terrible 
apostasy  for  a  Christian  nation!  and  what 
a  delusion!  If,  on  the  other  hand,  she  thought 
the  call  to  the  Holy  War  would  fail,  then 
she  deliberately  played  with  the  most  danger- 
ous fire  the  world  has  ever  known.  No  one 
knew  what  might  have  been  the  result,  and 
for  the  sake  of  victory  Germany  was  willing 
to  take  the  risk  of  touching  the  Mohamme- 
dan barrel  of  gunpowder  with  the  fuse  of  a 
Holy  War.  Whatever  was  expected  to  happen, 
the  fact  remains  that  Mohammedan  is  fight- 
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ing  Mohammedan,  a  thing  not  thought  pos- 
sible in  the  scheme  of  German  efficiency. 

As  a  fighting  machine  the  German  army 
has  not  lived  up  to  its  reputation.  What 
would  have  happened  if  the  Allies  had  been 
prepared  for  war?  Outnumbered  as  they 
were,  lacking  ammunition,  short  of  big  guns, 
and  with  only  green  reserves  to  take  the 
field,  what  a  wonderful  showing  they  made 
and  are  still  making!  The  men  of  fifty  years 
ago  in  this  nation  remember  how  long  it 
took  the  North  to  raise  a  fighting  army  and 
discover  winning  generals.  Think,  then,  of 
the  superb  showing  of  the  Allies  in  defending 
themselves  from  an  enmy  that  was  armed 
to  the  teeth!  Germany  expected  to  win  the 
war  a  year  ago.  The  idea  was  magnificent, 
but  it  failed.  "  In  spite  of  its  preparedness, 
the  much-boasted  German  army  is  really  being 
held  at  bay  by  nations  who  at  the  beginning 
of  the  conflict  were  not  prepared  for  war. 
If  an  amateur  boxer  can  obtain  an  even 
draw  against  a  much-heralded  champion,  who 
at  the  ringside  would  call  the  encounter  a 
victory  for  eflSciency? 

What  has  Germany  accomplished  by  her 
policy  of  "f rightfulness"?  Undoubtedly  she 
has  gained  many  miles  of  trenches  by  the 
use  of  poisonous  gas.  Without  question 
liquid  fire  has  accomplished  like  results.  Per- 
haps the  burning  of  Louvain  was  a  lesson  the 
world  will  never  forget.  Much  destruction 
has  resulted  from  the  use  of  Zeppelins,  an 
occasional  chance  shot  having  destroyed  a 
soldier's  life,  wrecked  a  railway,  or  hit  a  muni- 
tion faction.  But  from  a  military  point  of 
view  the  results  cannot  be  said  to  justify  the 
means.  The  Lusitania  was  a  splendid  prize, 
and  the  destruction  of  much  ammunition  had  a 
value.  But  will  not  the  cry  of  horror  which 
escaped  the  lips  of  the  civilized  world  forever 
offset  every  advantage  gained  by  such  a 
frightful  policy?  Of  course,  if  might  is  right, 
then  the  more  terrible  the  might,  the  more 
glorious  the  right.  But  on  the  ground  of 
efficiency  alone  such  a  policy  is  calculated 
to  kill  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg. 
The  world  has  progressed  too  far  for  such  a 
policy  to  succeed. 

Germany  has  sought  for  world  leadership 
and  has  sadly  failed  at  the  very  door  of  suc- 
cess. Had  her  leadership  been  for  good  will 
and  international  co-operation,  she  could  have 
played  her  part,  and  played  it  well.  But  she 
asked  for  the  throne  of  Hannibal  and  Caesar; 
and  in  her  blundering  inefficiency  she  did  not 
realize  that  those  thrones  are  reserved  for  the 
dead.  She  has  borne  and  trained  her  children, 
not  for  life,  but  for  death  on  the  fields  of 
battle.  For  generations  her  people  will  be 
loaded  with  huge  war  debts,  and  because  of 
her  militarism  all  the  world  will  have  to  carry 
a  share  of  the  staggering  load. 


Kingston,  Ont.,   June  7th,  1916. 

May  I  add  a  few  words  of  arprecla- 
tlon,  on  my  own  behalf,  the  great  pleas- 
ure I  have  had  in  reading  your  maga- 
zine? Aside  from  the  splendidly  written 
articles  which  we  are  privileged  to  en- 
Joy,  my  chief  pleasure  in  It  is  that  it  is 
so  purely  Canadian',  .\fter  the  deluge 
of  American  magazines  that  we  have 
suffered  from  for  years,  M.\CLE.\N'S,  in 
comparison,  Is  so  clean  and  thoroughly 
wholesome.  It  exudes  the  very  atmos- 
phere and  purity  of  our  own  beautiful 
Canada,  and  supplies  In  our  homes  a 
class  of  Canadian  literature  much  need- 
ed. The  influence  for  good  which  it  will 
have  on  the  lives  of  our  growing  boys 
and  girls  will  be  Incalculable.  Hoping 
you  will  have  every  success  in  the  future 
and  that  you  will  always  maintain  your 
high  present  standard  of  Canadianism,  I 
am, 

Roberta  Glmhlette. 
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Who  in  the  summer  is  there  WHO  DOES  NOT 
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Stephen  Leacock  on 

the  Error  of  Over 

Specialization 

The  Humorist-Philosopher  Admits 
That  He  Likes  to  Dwell  in  the  Moon- 
light of  Half-Truths,  But  the  Pro- 
portion of  Truth  is  Often  More 
Than    Half 


THE  extreme  tendency  to  specialization  on 
the  part  of  the  modern  professor  is  a 
thing  that  annoys  Professor  Leacock  a  good 
deal.  The  Boston  Transcript  in  a  recent  re- 
view of  some  of  his  later  works  quotes  one  of 
his  discoveries  about  the  unpractical  side  of 
the   scholar  of  to-day  as  follows: 

"It  occurred  to  me  some  years  ago  when 
the  Cobalt  silver  mines  were  first  discovered 
that  a  professor  of  scientific  attainments 
ought  to  be  able,  by  transferring  his  talents 
to  that  region,  to  amass  an  enormous  for- 
tune. I  questioned  one  of  the  most  gifted  of 
my  colleagues.  'Could  you  not,'  I  asked,  'as 
a  specialist  in  metals,  discover  silver  mines  at 
sight?'  'Oh,  no,'  he  said,  shuddering  at  the 
very  idea,  'you  see  I'm  only  a  metallurgist; 
at  Cobalt  the  silver  is  all  in  the  rocks  and  I 
know  nothing  of  rocks  whatever.'  'Who, 
then,  I  said,  'knows  about  rocks?'  'For  that,' 
he  answered,  'you  need  a  geologist  like  Adam- 
son;  but  then,  you  see,  he  knows  the  rocks, 
but  doesn't  know  the  silver.'  'But  could  you 
not  both  go,'  I  said,  "and  Adamson  hold  the 
rock  while  you  extracted  the  silver';'  'Oh,  no,' 
the  professor  answered,  'you  see  we  are 
neither  of  us  mining  engineers;  and  even 
then  we  ought  to  have  a  good  hydraulic  man 
and  an  electric  man.'  'I  suppose,'  I  said,  'that 
if  I  took  about  seventeen  of  you  up  there  you 
might  find  something.  No?  Well,  would  it 
not  be  possible  to  get  somebody  who  would 
know  something  of  all  these  things,'  'Yes,' 
he  said,  'any  of  thp  fourth-year  students 
would,  but  personally  all  that  I  do  is  to  re- 
duce the  silver  when  I  get  it.'  'That  I  can 
do  myself,'  I  answered  musingly,  and  left 
him." 

Here  is  another  of  Professor  Leacock's  illus- 
trations, and  the  reader  should  remember 
that  the  man  who  writes  is  himself  a  doctor 
of  philosophy  and  the  head  of  a  department 
in  a  university.  Let  him  speak:  "I  have  had 
occasion  in  various  capacities  to  see  something 
of  the  working  of  this  system  of  the  higher 
learning.  Some  years  ago  I  resided  for  a 
month  or  two  with  a  group  of  men  who  were 
specialists  of  the  type  described,  most  of  them 
in  pursuit  of  their  degree  of  Doctor  of  Phil- 
osophy, some  of  them — easily  distinguished 
by  their  air  of  complete  vacuity — already  in 
possession  of  it.  The  first  night  I  dined  with 
them,  I  addressed  to  the  man  opposite  me 
some  harmless  question  about  a  recent  book 
that  I  thought  of  general  interest.  'I  don't 
know  anything  about  that,'  he  answered,  'I'm 
in  sociology.'  There  was  nothing  to  do  but 
to  beg  his  pardon  and  to  apologize  for  not 
having  noticed   it." 


Colorado  .Springs, 
Colorado.  U-S.-'V.,  June  14. 
Since  onr  .Trrival  liere  we  can  hardly 
wait  for  the  coming  of  your  magazine 
from  month  to  month.  We  are  Cana- 
(liiiiis.  hut  we  are  just  here  seeking  our 
health. 

Florence  M.  01>erlioltzer. 
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As  We  Go  To  Press 


PETER  McARTHUR,  genial  soul, 
will   begin    a    series   of   stories 
in    the    November    MacLean's. 
So  is  added  another  noted  writer  to 
Maclean's  roster  of  eminent  Cana- 
dian-born or  bred  contributors — 

.\rtluir  Stringer,  Arthur  E.  MrFav- 
liiue.  Stephen  Leai/otk,  H.  V.  Gadsb.v, 
.Man  Sullivan,  Miss  Agnes  ('.  Laut. 
Mrs.  Nellie  L.  McClung.  .\lr.s.  L.  M. 
Montgomery,  .Mrs,  Arthur  Murphy 
("Janey  Canuck"'),  Robert  W.  Ser- 
vice. 

*  •  * 

Peter  McArthur  dwells  in  West- 
ern Ontario — on  a  farm.  He  was 
and  remains  a  journalist  and  author, 
but  he  has  learned  to  shun  the 
clamor  of  cities,  and  to  find  his  in- 
spirations and  content  amid  gentle, 
motherly  Nature.  He  will  put  his 
best  self  and  gifts  into  his  Mac- 
Lean  stories;  and  so  our  readers 
have  a  rare  treat  before  them. 

*  *  * 
Another    new    contributor    to    an 

early  issue  of  MacLean's  will  be 
Arthur  William  Brown,  artist, 
whose  work  appears  in  such  bar- 
riered periodicals  as  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  The  American  Maga- 
zine, The  Metropolitan  and  Mc- 
Clure's.  It  costs  good  big  money  to 
get  William  Arthur  Brown's  work, 
but  he  is  a  Canadian,  and  there  you 
are!  MacLean's  policy  is — publish 
the  best  work  of  the  best  Canadians, 
let  the  cost  be  what  it  may. 
«  *  * 

Genius  lies  in  that  name  "Arthur." 
Five  Canadians  who  have  won  fame 
and  fortune  in  New  York  have 
"Arthur"   for   a   name: 

Arthur  Stringer,  .\rthnr  E.  McFar- 
laiie,  Arthur  Willi.ani  Brown,  Arthur 
Crisp.  Arthur  Homing. 

The  last  three  are  artists.  Arthur 
Crisp  receives  $10,000,  and  even 
$15,000,  for  a  picture;  and  he  can 
paint  several  in  a  year! 

*  *  * 

Have  regard  for  the  altered  typo- 
graphical "dress"  of  this  issue  of 
MacLean's:  the  new  style  of  head- 
ings and  the  improved  treatment  of 
illustrations.  These  things  while 
silent  and  scarcely  obvious  to  the 
uninstructed  eye,  have  their  posi- 
tive appeal.  They  are  an  evidence 
of  the  determination  of  MacLean's 
publishers  to  serve  you,  the  reader, 
better,  to  retain  your  loyalty  and 
to  expand  your  friendliness. 
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rmatis  me  jnatter  witK  my  sittnl 


Examine  your  skin  closely!     Find  out  just  the  condition 
it  is  in — then  read  below  ivhy  you  can  change  it  and  how. 


Here  is  why  your  complexion  can  be  im- 
proved, no  matter  what  is  keeping  it 
from  being  attractive  now.  Your  skin, 
like  the  rest  of  your  body,  is  changing 
every  day.  As  old  skin  dies,  new  skin 
forms  in  its  place 

This  is  your  opportunity.  By  the  pro- 
per external  treatment  you  can  make  thi.« 

new  skin  just  what  you  would  love  to  have  it.     Or by 

neglecting  to  give  this  new  skin  proper  care  as- it  forms 
every  day,  you  can  keep  your  skm  in  its  present  condi- 
tion and  forfeit  the  charm  of  "a  skin  you  love  to  touch." 
Which  will  you  do?  Will  ybu  begin  at  once  to  bring  to 
your  skin  that  charm  you  have  longed  for?  Then  begin 
to-night  the  treatment  below  best  suited  to  the  needs 
of   your   skin,    and    make   it   a   daily    habit   thereafter. 

To  correct  an  oily  skin  and  shiny  nose 

First  cleanse  you  skin  thoroughly    by    wash- 
ing   in    your    usual  way  with  Woodbury's 
Facial  Soap  and  warm  water.  Wipe  off 
the   surplus   moisture,  but    leave   the 
skin  slightly  damp.  Now  work  up  a 
heavy  warm  water  lather  of  Wood- 
bury's  in  your  hands.  Apply  it  to 
your  face  and  rub  it  into  the 
pores  thoroughly  —  always 
with  an  upward  and  out- 
ward motion.  Rinse  with 
warm  water,  then  with 
cold — the  colder  the  bet- 
ter. If  possible,  rub  your 
face  for  a  few  minutes 
with  a  piece  of  ice- 

This  treatment  will 
make  your  skin  fresher 
and  clearer  the  first 
time  you  use  it.  Make 
it  a  nightly  habit,  and 
before  long  you  will 
gain  complete  relief 
from  the  embarrass- 
ment of  an  oily,  shiny 
skin. 

To  clear  a  blemished 
skin 

Just  before  retiring, 
wash  in  your  usual  way 
with  Woodbury's  Facial 
Soap,  and  warm  water, 
finishing  with  a  dash  of 
cold  water.  Then  dip 
the  tips  of  your  fingers 
in  warm  water  and  rub 
them  on  the  cake  of 
Woodbury's  until  they 
are  covered  with  a 
heavy  "soap  cream." 
Cover  each  blemish  with 
a  thick  coat  of  this.  Let 
it   dry    and    remain    on 


over  night-  In  the  morning  wash  in  your  usual  way  with  Wood- 
bury's. 

Repeat  this  cleansing,  antiseptic  treatment  every  night  until  the 
blemishes  disappear.  Use  Woodbury's  regularly  thereafter  in 
your  daily  toilet.  This  will  make  your  skin  so  strong  and  active 
that  it  will  keep  your  complexion  free  from  blemishes. 

To  whiten  freckled,  sun-tanned  skins 

Just  before  you  retire,  cleanse  the  skin  thoroughly  by  washing 
in  your  usual  way  with  Woodbury's  Facial  Soap  and  lukewarm 
water.  Wipe  off  the  surplus  moisture,  but  leave  the  skin  slightly 
damp.  Now  dip  the  cake  of  Woodbury's  in  a  bowl  of  water  and  go 
over  your  face  and  throat  several  times  with  the  cake  itself.  Let 
this  lather  remain  on  over  night,  and  wash  again  in  the  morning 
with  warm  water,  followed  by  cold,  but  no  soap  except  that  which 
has  remained  on  the  skin. 

This  treatment  is  just  what  your  skin  needs  to  whiten  it-  Use  it 
every  night  unless  your  skin  should    become    too    sensitive,    in 
which  case  discontinue  until  this  sensitive  feeling  disappears.  A 
few   applications    should    show   a    marked    im- 
provement.    Use  Woodbury's  regularly  there- 
after in  your  daily  toilet  and  keep  your  skin 
in  perfect  health. 

Woodbury's   Facial   Soap  is  the  work  of 
a  skin  specialist.      A  25c.  cake  is  suffi- 
cient  for   a   month   or   six  weeks   of 
any  of  these  skin  treatments.     Get 
a   cake  to-day.        It  is  for   sale 
by  dealers  everywhere. 
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Ribbing  Up  The  Liberal  Party 

A  Story  of  Inside  Developments 

in  Canadian  National  Politics 
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J'Iditor's  Note.— .Vr.  Gadxhy  is  doing  a  new  series  of  articles 
for  readers  of  MacLean's.  The  first  of  this  series,  "The  Duff 
Boom,"  appeared  in  the  September  issue.  Herewith  he  tells 
the  story  of  "inside"  developments  in  the  Liberal  party. 
Next  month  he  will  do  the  same  with  the  Conservative  party. 
The  new  series,  in  fact,  will  cover  the  political  situation  in 
Canada  fearlessly  and  impartially.  Mr.  Gadsby' s^knowledge 
of  the  political  field  is  such  that  he  can  be  depended  upon  to 
give  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  situation. 


THE  trouble  with  the  frrand  old 
Liberal  Party  is  ideas.  They  have 
broken  out  in  a  rash  all  over  the 
body  politic.  The  more  politic  the  body 
the  rasher  the  ideas — even  the  pussy- 
footers  are  flirting  with  socialism.  The 
Liberal  party  would  not  feel  it  so  badly 
if  the  ideas  came  one  at  a  time  but  they 
have  come  in  a  rush  like  the  measles  and 
everybody  knows  how  dangerous  measles 
are  to  a  healthy  adult  if  they  strike  in. 

The  Liberals  ought  to  know  how  to 
handle  ideas  because  in  a  normally  bal- 
anced world  ideas  are  supposed  to  be 
their  sphere  while  sentiment  is  that  of 
the  Conservatives.  This  is  not  such  a 
wide  difference  as  it  appears  because 
sentiments  are  merely  ideas  that  have 
become  fixed,  ideas  that  have  stood  the 
test  of  time,  ideas  that  represent  the 
survival  of  the  fittest — in  short,  old 
ideas  which  have  embedded  themselves 
in  the  social  scheme.  Every  idea  passes 
through  three  stages.  First  it  is  an 
ideal,  the  distant  star  of  a  few  wistful 
dreamers.  Next  it  is  an  idea  much  dis- 
cussed and  in  time  achieved.  Last  of  all 
it  is  a  sentiment  too  trite  and  outworn 
for  those  who  itch  for  new  things  and 
so  it  becomes  the  property  of  the  Con- 
servatives whose  general  attitude  toward 


human  affairs  is  that 
the  old  friends  are  the 
best  friends.  This  is 
how  things  stand  in  a 
general  sense. 

DERHAPS  I  had  bet- 
*■  ter  restate  my  hypo- 
the.sis.  The  difference 
between  Liberals  and 
Conservatives  the  earth 
over  is  the  difference 
between  new  ideas  and 
old  ones,  between  unfamiliar  ideas  and 
accepted  ones,  between  untried  theories 
and  established  conditions.  Broadly 
speaking  this  difference  reacts  in  the 
two  parties  this  way  —  the  big  minds 
are  on  the  Liberal  side,  the  big  hearts 
are  on  the  other.  The  big  minds  are 
cold  like  the  interstellar  spaces,  the 
big  hearts  are  warm  like  the  universal 
sunshine.  This  explains  why  many  a 
Liberal  experiences  a  change  of  life  at 
sixty  and  turns  Conservative  to  take  the 
chill  off  his  old  age.  It  is  a  common- 
place of  history  that  Liberal  statesmen 
have  great  troublfe  remaining  Liberal  as 
evening  falls  and  the  shadows  close  in. 
I  need  not  mention  Liberal  statesmen 
who  were   as   staunch   Conservatives   in 


Platforms  have  a  habit  of  rising  up  when 
you   step   on   the   loose   end   of  a   plank. 


their  old  age,  though  not  labelled  so,  as 
certain  other  Conservative  statesmen 
were  staunch  Liberals  in  their  youth, 
though  not  making  that  profession.  Their 
names  will  occur  to  everyone.  Then 
there  is  the  Whig,  who  is  a  Liberal  out 
of  office  and  a  Tory  in.  Him  we  have 
with  us  always  to  add  to  the  confusion. 
Moreover,  old  Liberals  whose  opinions 
have  become  set  to  a  degree  which  only 
dynamite  can  shake  suspect  young  Lib- 
erals of  wanting  to  deprive  them  of 
their  prejudices  at  a  time  of  life  when 
their  minds  are  too  torpid  or  too  com- 
fortable or  too  timid  to  excogitate  new 
ones.  How  would  you  like,  gentle  read- 
er, being,  let  us  say,  an  old  Liberal  of 
sixty-five  or  thereabouts,  with  your  mind 
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Lafontaine  spoke  up  bravely     that  is  to  say  from  1867  to  1911.     During 
and  other  heroes  more  obscure     this  period  Canadian  statesmen  were  visit- 


lought  and  bled  for  the  liber- 
ties which  we  now  enjoy. 
Those  were  strong  ideas  which 
went  to  the  making  of  our  de- 
mocracy, and  strong  men 
handled  them  as  strong  men 
should  always  do;  because  a 
big  idea  in  the  hands  of  a 
little  man  is  like  giving  the 
baby  a  bomb  to  play  with.  In 
those  brave  days  of  yore  Lib- 
erals did  not  hesitate  to  fol- 
low their  ideas  to  the  logical 
conclusion  even  if  that  con- 
clusion was  blood  and  wounds 
and  battlefields.  Thus  and  so 
did  Liberals  win  our  home 
rule,  defeating  in  open  and 
glorious  conflict  Family  Com- 
pacts, Clergy  Reserves  and 
many  other  feudal  dragons 
imported  from  England  with 
intent  to  be  saddled  on  this 
new  fine  country. 

Then   came  the  Union   and 
its  problems,  the  Liberals  still 


ed  by  three  great  ideas,  two  of  which  be- 
longed to  the  Conservatives  and  one  to  the 
Liberals.  Averaged  up,  this  means  one 
idea  every  fifteen  years.  Of  course,  it  does 
not  work  out  as  accurately  as  that  be- 
cause one  of  the  Conservative  ideas  did 
sei-vice  for  ten  years  and  another  lasted 
for  thirty-three  with  a  further  remand 
and  the  Liberal  idea  did  not  get  across 
at  all. 

Before  I  explain  what  these  three  ideas 
were  let  me  say  that  it  was  not  Sir  John 
A.  Macdonald's  fault  that  ideas  were  as 
scarce  as  hen's  teeth  from  1867  to  1896 
and  for  the  fifteen  Liberal  years  there- 
after. Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  was  as 
strong  for  ideas  as  any  Liberal  that  ever 
lived  and  he  calculated  to  coax  a  few  of 
them  into  his  party  by  calling  it  Liberal- 
Conservative.  But  the  ruse  failed  for 
two  reasons — because  the  stock  of  ideas 
had  run  out  and  because  both  parties 
felt  great  shame  at  having  new  ones. 

This  was  due  to  a  fourth  idea  really 
first  in   importance   which  underlay   and 


Hoiv  would  you  like  it  if  a  fresh  young 
Liberal  came  along  and  hammered  you 
over  the  head  ivith  new  theories  as 
hard    and    spiky    as    a    Fiji    war    club? 


made  up  on  all  matters  here  and  here- 
after, convinced  that  things  are  as  they 
are  because  that  is  the  best  way  to  have 
them,  anxious  for  the  sake  of  peace  and 
quiet  to  go  down  to  the  grave  with 
your  faith  undisturbed — how  would  you 
like,  I  repeat,  if  a  fresh  young  Liberal 
came  along  and  regardless  of  your  white 
hairs,  called  you  "Gaffer!  Dotard! 
Stick-in-the-mud!"  and  other  opprobrious 
epithets,  at  the  same  time  hammering 
you  over  the  head  with  new  theories  as 
hard  and  spiky  as  a  Fiji  war  club  ?  How 
would  yoji  like  to  have  a  cosmos  that 
took  you  years  to  build  knocked  into  a 
cocked  hat  that  way? 

The  answer  is  you  would  not  like  it  at 
all  and  yet  that  is  what,  as  a  member  of 
the  Liberal  party  in  good  standing,  you 
have  a  right  to  expect.  What  does  the 
Bible  say?  He  that  taketh  up  the  sword 
shall  perish  by  the  sword.  It  is  the  same 
with  ideas.  As  many  politicians  go  out 
on  ideas  as  get  in  on  them — Witness  the 
reciprocity  election  of  1911.  Moreover 
Liberals,  as  belonging  to  the  party  of 
ideas,  run  special  risks  because  a  new 
idea  is  always  lurking  round  the  corner 
ready  to  welcome  the  coming  or  wallop 
the  parting  guest. 

TO  explain  the  present  condition  of 
the  Liberal  party,  spotted  like  a 
giraffe  with  new  ideas,  let  us  go  a  long 
way  back  to  the  twilight  period  of  Cana- 
dian history.  Then,  ideas  were  a  habit 
with  the  Liberal  party  and  men  like 
William  Lyon  Mackenzie  suffered  pov- 
erty and  exile  and  men  like  Baldwin  and 


the  Conservatives  had  decided 
that  ideas  were  the  proper 
thing  to  have  and  joined  in  the 
beneficent  conspiracy  to  make 
Canada  a  nation.       This  was 


course.  Members  of  Parliament  dared 
not  call  their  souls  their  own.  If  by 
some  mischance  a  new  idea  fastened  on 


overpowered  any  other  idea  that  might 
fighting  for  ideas,  rep-by-pop  crop  up — the  idea  of  the  Government  to 
and  such  and  the  Conserva-  stay  in  and  the  corelated  idea  of  the  Op- 
tives  as  usual  backing  their  position  to  get  in.  This  selfish  and  en- 
sentiments.  After  that  came  grossing  idea  has  been  the  source  of  all 
Confederation  by  which  time      the  thimblerigging  and  corruption  which 

have  disgraced  our  politics  for  the  last 
forty-nine   years.     Until    five   years   ago 
we  had  no  new  issue  in  politics,  only  the 
Ins  and  the  Outs.     As  any  other  kind  of 
idea  was  liable  to  start  something  both 
the     golden     age    for     ideas,      parties  avoided   the  danger   by   thinking 
the  big  fascinating  formative      as  little  as  possible.     Politics  resolved  it- 
ideas  which  go  to  make  our      self  into  a  more  or  less  expensive  scheme 

political  constitution  and  our  social  struc-      of  business  management  by  one  outfit  of 

ture.    Both  parties  gloried  in^aving  ideas      promise-breakers     or     the     other.       The 

and  pushing  them  along.  people?     Oh  the  people  be  damned! 

So  keen  were  they,  in  fact,  that  for  a  This    system    killed    all    initiative,    of 

short      period      preceding     that      great 

achievement.  Confederation,  it  might  al- 
most be  said  that  none  were  for  a  party 

and  all  were  for  the  state.     The  Fathers 

of    Confederation,    not    always    as    wise 

thereafter  as  history  makes  them  out  to 

be,  especially  when  party  passion  clouded 

their  judgment,  were  for  the  time  united. 

They    vied    with    each    other    broaching 

ideas    for   the    common   welfare.      Thus 

did  they  lay  the  foundations  broad  and 

deep  but  they  used  up  a  pro- 

digioua    amount    of    material 

doing     it.       After     they     got 

through  their  work  it  almost 

seemed   as   if   there   was   not 

one   big   compelling   idea    for 

great  men  to  fight  for.    In  the 

matter  of  ideas   the   Father."? 

had     strained     our 

natural      resources 

to   the   limit.      The 

Fathers     used     up 

ideas   as  recklessly 

as  the  settlers  and 

bushmen     used     up 

our    standing    tim- 
ber.    They  left  the 

intellectual  field  ai 

bare  as  your  hand. 
As  might  be  ex- 
pected, a  famine  of 

ideas     followed,     a 

long  famine  lasting 

forty-four  years  — 


'^^ 


Members  with 
ideas  were  invited 
to  take  them  out 
to  the  Commons' 
backyard  and 
throw  them  over 
the  cliff. 
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them  they  were  invit- 
ed to  take  it  out  in  the 
House  of  Commons 
backyard  and  throw  it 
over  the  cliff.  Until 
five  years  ago,  such 
was  the  awe  and  dread 
of  party  discipline  that 
the  average  legislator 
would  sooner  own  up 
to  carrying  a  mort- 
gage or  an  overdraft 
at  the  bank  than  an 
idea. 

Notwithst  anding 
which,  there  were,  as 
I  said  before,  three 
great  ideas  in  forty- 
four  years-.  The  first 
of  these  was  the  C.  P. 
R.,  a  prophet — poet — 
statesman's  idea,  link- 
ing the  nation  together  with  bands 
of  .steel.  Sir  John  Macdonald  had  it. 
Idea  No.  1.  As  he  conceived  it  first 
it  was  tied  up  with  public  ownership 
which  makes  him  the  pioneer  in  that 
path.  It  was  the  first  idea  anybody  had 
had  in  the  five  years  since  Confederation 
and  naturally  it  caused  trouble.  It  ex- 
ploded in  the  shape  of  a  scandal  which 
wrecked  the  Government  and  sent  the 
Consei-vative  party  into  retreat  for  five 
years.  To  offset  its  effects  Sir  John  Mac- 
donald introduced  another  enlarging  idea 
in  1878— Idea  No.  2— The  National 
policy  to  wit,  which  meant  in  plain  words 
protection  for  our  infant  industries  until 
they  grow  whiskers  and  then  some. 

On  this  buoyant  idea  the  Conservative 
party  floated  along  till  1896  when  the 
Liberals  came  in,  mostly  because  the 
country  was  tired  of  the  other  fellows 
and  it  was  time  for  a  change  anyway. 

DID  the  Liberals  put  Idea  No.  2  on 
shelf?  They  did  not.  They  had 
seen  the  danger  of  meddling  with  new 
ideas  and  had  decided  to  steer  clear. 
What  they  did  to  Idea  No.  2  was  simply 
to  edit  it  up  to  date,  shade  it  about  two 
per  cent.,  give  Great  Britain  just  enough 
preference  not  to  hurt  the  Canadian 
manufacturer  and  call  the  •  mixture 
Tariff  For  Revenue  Only.  As  events 
proved.  Idea  No.  2  which  had  worn  well 
for  eighteen  years  was  good  enough  to 
keep  for  another  fifteen.  National  Policy, 
Tariff  for  Revenue — it  did  not  matter 
much  what  you  called  it.  An  onion  by 
any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet. 

Thus  Idea  No.  2  held  undisputed  sway 
for  thirty-three  years  and  still  main- 
tains a  feebly  contested  sovereignty  at 
this  moment.  Altogether  its  length  of 
days  numbers  at  this  writing  thirty-eight 
years.  During  this  long  dry  spell  many 
ideas  knocked  at  the  door  but  were  dis- 
couraged. The  Liberals  themselves  toyed 
with  all  the  extant  ideas  in  the  platform 
of  1898  but  that  was  as  far  as  the  ideas 
got.  Once  in  office  the  Liberals  took  the 
ground  that  a  platform  was  something 
to  get  in  on  not  to  stand  on.  The  plat- 
form of  1893,  as  supreme  an  achieve- 
ment in  variegated  wood  work  as  Leader 
Rowell's  platform  is  to-day,  was  a  pretty 
thing  to  look  at;  but  no  sensible  politi- 
cian ever  thought  of  using  it.     It   con- 


"No  platforms, 
.^  no  rafts  of  any 
kind.  Just  hold 
your  breath 
and  get  washed 
ashore." 


tained  many  novel  and 
interesting  ideas,  for 
example,  the  reform 
of  the  Senate.  A  good 
joke  that!  You  want 
the  Senate  reformed? 
Very  well,  we  will  re- 
form it  by  filling  it 
with  Reformers. 
Which,  with  a  keen 
sense  of  humor,  they 
did  and  so  effectually 
that  the  Senate  to  this 
day,  spite  of  death  and 
decrepitude  and  a  Con- 
servative Government 
in  power,  boasts  a  Lib- 
eral majority  of  half  a 
dozen.  That  joke  cost 
the  Liberals  their 
grand  old  alias  of  Re- 
formers. After  they 
failed  to  reform  the  Senate  except  in  a 
Pickwickian  sense,  they  did  not  have  the 
nerve  to  lay  claim  to  the  name  any  long- 
er. And  so  it  disappeared  from  Cana- 
dian politics. 

PLATFORMS,  as  I  said  before,  are 
dangerous  because  they  contain  ideas, 
and  platforms  have  a  habit  of  risinn:  up 
when  you  step  on  the  loose  end  of  a 
plank  and  giving  you  a  black  eye.  For 
this  reason  the  Liberals  have  not  built 
another  platform  since  1893  with  the  re- 
sult that  most  of  the  old  Liberals  have 
forgotten  what  the  Liberal  principles  are 
and  most  of  the  young  Liberals  are  un- 
aware that  the  party  ever  had  any.  This, 
say  the  wise  heads,  is  the  best  way  to 
manage  it — to  treat  Liberalism  as  a  frame 
of  mind,  an  open  attitude  toward  condi- 
tions as  they  arise;  a  frame  of  mind  being 
always  more  flexible  than  a  statement  of 
principles,  besides  having  no  come-back  to 
it  in  the  shape  of  something  one  thought 
or  said  ten  years  ago. 

The  only  consistency  either  political 
party  arrives  at  is  consistency  with  the 
present  and  a  solidly  built  platform  is 
liable  to  get  in  the 
way  and  obstruct 
the  view.  This  ob- 
jection holds  good 
with  regard  t  o 
slighter  plat- 
forms, platforms 
of  a  temporary 
character.  Let 
the  construction 
be  as  knock-down 
as  it  may  there  is 
always  the  chance 
that  something 
will  iam  before 
the  blamed  thing 
can  be  folded  up 
and  put  out  of 
sight.  Thus  it 
happens  that  our 
modern  politi- 
cians, though  they 
greet  every  pret- 
tily-spotted o  r 
quaintly  -  striped 
idea  as  it  flits  by, 
prefer  to  speak  of 
the  results  as  col- 
lections,    not     as 


platforms,  a  collection  being  something 
that  is  readily  dispersed,  whereas  a  plat- 
form may  be  as  hard  to  get  rid  of  as  the 
rock  of  Gibraltar.  This  probably  explains 
why  the  Liberal  party  has  adopted  no  plat- 
form for  the  general  election  of  1917 — no 
platform,  that  is  to  say,  except  the  All 
Good  which  is  sufficiently  general  for  prac- 
ticable purposes. 

Thus  the  Liberal  Advisory  Committee 
which  met  not  long  ago  at  Ottawa,  brought 
in  a  number  of  inspiring  reports  in  which 
most  of  the  current  theories  of  regenera- 
tion were  imbedded  like  flies  in  amber,  but 
they  adopted  no  platform.  Nor  will  they. 
Their  desire  is  to  warm  their  hearts,  not 
to  burn  their  fingers  with  these  new  ideas. 

"No  platforms,"  say  the  wise  old  boys. 
"No  rafts  of  any  kind.  Just  hold  your 
breath  and  get  washed  ashore." 

TOURING  the  long  reign  of  Idea  num- 
■*-^  ber  2,  the  political  leaders  on  both 
sides  of  the  House  experienced  little  diffi- 
culty in  holding  other  ideas  back.  Idea 
number  2  was  so  big  and  selfish  that  it 
kept  the  smaller  ideas  down.  If  a  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  suspected  that  he  had 
an  idea  about  him,  he  starved  it  to  death 
by  refusing  to  think  about  it.  He  would 
much  rather  have  a  wooden  leg  or  some- 
thing like  that  that  he  could  discuss  in 
public-  Ideas,  especially  ideas  along  eco- 
nomic lines,  were  barred  so  that  an  orig- 
inal thinker  like  John  Charlton,  was  ob- 
liged to  take  up  with  moral  hobbies.  For 
many  years  John  Charlton  entertained 
himself  and  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
the  people  at  large  with  his  bill  to  raise 
the  age  of  consent  from  sixteen  to  sixty 
or  thereabouts.  Such  was  the  dearth  of 
ideas  that  John  Charlton's  rather  pale 
little  crusade  was  taken  up  by  the  news- 
papers and  solemnly  expounded  and  ex- 
panded as  an  epoch-making  movement. 
However,  ideas  will  not  down  no  matter 


It  backfired  and 
bleiv  the  Laurier 
Government  into 
the    next    conces- 
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how  they  are  bullied.     And  so  after  John 
Charlton,  the  man  of  one  idea,  came  W.  F. 
MacLean,  the  man  of  many  ideas.    W.  F. 
had  ideas  to  burn  and  he  burned  at  least 
one  a  week  for  the  good  of  mankind  and 
the  front   page   of   the   Toronto    World. 
Sometimes  when  news  was  slack,  or  the 
occasion    seemed    to   warrant   it,    W.    F. 
would   burn   two   ideas  or   even    three   a 
week,  which  caused  him  to  be  regarded 
with  great  suspicion  by  a 
Parliament  that  had  burn- 
ed only  two  ideas  in  thirty- 
eight  years,  and  those  only 
slightly    charred    at    that. 
W.  F.'s  ideas  were  as  daz- 
zling as  they  were  frequent. 
It  was  a  cold  day  when  he 
couldn't    buy    the    C.P.R. 
with  cigar  coupons  or  some- 
thing just  as  easy.    Natur- 
ally   he    got    himself    dis- 
liked.    Oh,  but  he 
was     the    bright- 
eyed  little  curse  to 
the  dull  fellows! 


There  was  a  general  jail  delivery  of 
ideas,  most  of  them  very  pale  and 
wan  from  their  long  incarceration. 


^^     Dr. 


Michael 
Clark,  of  Red 
Deer  —  1908  was 

the  year.  Red  Michael  they  called  him — 
John-the-Baptising  for  Free  Trade  in  the 
wilderness  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Free 
trade?  Where  had  the  Liberal  party  seen 
that  idea  before?  Oh,  yes,  to  be  sure.  It 
was  one  of  those  sweet  dreamland  faces 
vanished  long  ago  into  the  platform  of 
1893,  and  never  heard  of  afterwards!  A 
face  they  had  loved  long  since  and  lost 
awhile — for  twenty  years!  Ah,  well,  it  is 
better  to  have  loved  and  lost  than  never  to 
have  loved  at  all. 

Red  Michael  with  that  old  sweetheart 
of  ours!  Goodness,  how  time  flies!  And 
a  hard  time  Red  Michael  had  of  it.  He 
came  into  Parliament  with  a  full  beard, 
but  he  has  only  a  moustache  now.  He 
wore  his  whiskers  off  talking  Free  Trade. 
However,  he  got  results.  The  Liberal 
party  began  to  suspect  that  there  might 
be  something  in  it.  It  served  as  a  coaxer 
to  Idea  number  3,  which  saw  the  light  in 
1911. 

Idea  number  3 — three  ideas  in  forty- 
four  years — three,  count  'em,  three — was 
not  exactly  Free  Trade,  but  it  was  the 
next  best  thing.  Freer  Trade,  that  is  to 
say  freer  trade  with  our  best  customer, 
the  United  States,  not  so  free  that  it 
would  hurt  the  vested  interests,  but  just 
enough  to  alarm  them.  It  is  one  of  the 
paradoxes  of  our  politics  that  Freer  Trade 
means  considerably  less  than  Free  Trade, 
but  it  was  enough  to  frighten  eighteen 
Toronto  statesmen  and  one  Liberal  cabi- 
net minister  out  of  the  party.  It  got 
off  to  a  bad  start,  but  even  at  that  it  was 
a  grand  sight.  Old  hard  shell  Liberals 
looked  at  it,  warmed  their  tired  old  hearts 
at  it,  said,  "Now  let  thy  servant  depart  in 
peace  for  mine  eyes  hath  seen  thy  sal- 
vation," went  out  and  then — didn't  get  it. 
All  of  which  goes  to  show  that  ideas  are 
not  always  good  politics.  The  truth  must 
be  told.  Idea  number  3  was  unadulter- 
ated trinitrotoluol.  It  back-fired  and 
blew  the  Laurier  Government  into  the 
next  concession.    Again  was  the  engineer 


hoist  with  his  own  petard.  Curse  all 
petards  anyway!  The  trouble  with  idea 
number  3  was  that  it  was  an  idea  pure  and 
simple.  There  was  no  sentiment  in  it. 
In  that  campaign,  I  will  always  hold,  all 
the  argument  was  on  the  Liberal  side  and 
all  the  sentiment  was  on  the  Conserva- 
tive. And  naturally  the  Conservatives 
won,  because  sentiment  in  the  long  run 
rules  the  world.  At  any  rate  the  Old 
Flag  was  waved  briskly  and  President 
Taft  and  Champ  Clark  did  the  rest-  The 
old  flag,  as  Oeorge  Cohan  says,  has  saved 
many  a  show. 

'TpHUS  and  so  was  Idea  No.  3  defeated 
-*■  by  Idea  No.  2,  which  is  still  going 
strong,  if  not  stronger,  in  its  thirty-eighth 
year.  The  Conservative  policy  was,  if 
you  remember,  to  let  well  enough  (that 
is  to  say,  the  National  Policy)  alone. 
And  let  it  alone  they  did,  until  1914  when 
the  war  came  along  and  WELL  ENOUGH 
had  to  be  tightened  up  seven  and  a  half 
per  cent-  and  the  British  Preference  whit- 
tled to  fit.  Incidentally  the  war  stirred 
men's  minds  the  world  over  and  Finance 
Minister  White  did  not  escape.  Circum- 
stances have  obliged  him  to  put  a  num- 
ber of  ideas  on  taxation  into  practice 
which  will  cause  Canadians  to  do  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  close  thinking  on  this 
subject. 

Some  people  will  have  it  that  the  war  is 
responsible  for  another  great  idea — total 
abstinence  from  strong  drink.  But  that 
was  not  an  idea  at  all.  It  was  a  universal 
emotion,  a  prevailing  mood,  all  blue.  Now 
that  the  war  is  in  sight  of  being  won  and 
beef.steaks  can  still  be  bought,  though  at 
somewhat  higher  prices,  and  the  people 
have  not  had  at  any  time  to  eat  baled  hay, 
things  are  brighter.  Sackcloth  and  ashes 
are  not  being  worn  to  the  same  extent  as 
they  were  a  year  ago.  Ontario,  for  ex- 
ample, being  face  to  face  with  a  long 
drouth,  via  a  prohibition  law  on  which 
the  people  did  not  vote,  begins  to  lack  con- 


viction that  our 
good  Canadian 
flesh  should  b  e 
mortified  for  the 
sins  of  Europe. 
Already  the 
statesmen  in 
Queen's  Park  are 
beginning  to  talk 
of  modified  legis- 
lation, plebiscites, 
beer  and  wine 
licenses  and  mat- 
ters like  that.  But 
that,  as  Kipling 
would  say,  is  an- 
other story. 

The  shadow  of 
the  great  war  as 
far  back  as  1914 
and  thence  on,  en- 
gendered the  idea 
of  a  contribution  to  Imperial  naval  de- 
fence, the  form  of  which  has  not  yet 
been  settled  and  cannot  be  settled-  now 
until  after  the  war  is  over.  The  contro- 
versy and  its  complications  are  too  fami- 
iar  to  need  relating  here.  Meanwhile 
Laurier  navy  or  not,  Canada  has  done  her 
share  by  raising  a  land  army  of  four 
hundred  thousand  with  another  hundred 
thousand  as  a  limit. 

'TpO  return  to  my  muttons,  the  Liberal 
■*-  party,  which  claims  to  be  the  party 
of  ideas,  is  in  greater  danger  of  suffer- 
ing from  them  than  the  Conservative 
party,  which  is  the  party  of  sentiments. 
Only  last  session  the  Liberal  party  in  Par- 
liament, which  as  I  said  before,  had  not 
had  to  meet  more  than  three  working  ideas 
in  forty-nine  years,  began  to  show  sign? 
that  its  intellectual  heritage  was  festering. 
Ideas  that  had  not  troubled  them  for  a 
generation  started  rankling  in  their  bos- 
oms. "Lemme  out,"  they  said;  and  kept 
bumping.  The  West,  for  example,  pre- 
viously satisfied  to  complain  about  free 
wheat,  grain  inspection  and  other  busi- 
ness matters,  suddenly  developed  the  idea 
that  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  bilin- 
gual question  and  voted  that  way.  Quebec 
developed  the  idea  that  certain  educational 
courtesies  it  enjoyed  in  Ontario  ought  to 
harden  into  rights,  and  said  so.  Ontario 
said  not-  Evidently  the  clash  of  ideas  was 
on.  The  leaders  were  put  to  it  to  prevent 
a  battle  royal.  However,  they  headed  it 
off  and  the  session  passed  off  without  fur- 
ther disaster. 

But  it  was  only  for  a  time.  The  battle 
between  the  Old  Guard  and  the  Band  of 
Hope  was  bound  to  come.  After  the  ses- 
sion was  over  all  the  ideas  were,  as  the 
Rev.  J.  A.  Macdonald  would  put  it,  re- 
leased. To  make  matters  worse  they  were 
released  all  at  once.  In  fact  there  was  a 
general  jail  delivery  of  ideas,  most  of  them 
very  pale  and  wan  from  their  long  in- 
carceration. Suppose  you  were  an  idea 
and  you  had  been  in  solitary  confinement 
on  bread  and  water  ever  since  1893,  how 
would  you  look?  At  any  rale  all  the 
ideas  the  Liberal  party  ever  ignored,  sup- 
pressed, denied,  stabbed  or  choked,  and 
quite  a  few  it  never  had  at  all,  broke  out 
together  and  began  yelling,  "Take  me 
up!"  And  take  them  up  the  Liberal  Ad- 
visory Committee  did ;  or  at  least  that 
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wing  of  it  which  I  beg  leave  to  name  the 
Band  of  Hope. 

THE  Band  of  Hope  is  the  Social  Ser- 
vice Committee,  and  there  most  of 
the  homeless  ideas,  not  all  new,  but  most 
of  them  discovered  by  the  committee  for 
the  first  time  and,  therefore,  as  good  as 
new  so  far  as  they  were  concerned,  found 
shelter.  The  Social  Service  Committee 
has  nearly  all  the  bugs  known  to  modern 
science,  including  eugenics  and  other 
means  of  drowning  love  in  an  ocean  of 
prophylactics.  It  believes  particularly  in 
old  age  pensions,  sickness  and  unemploy- 
ment insurance,  and  motherhood  insur- 
ance, ideas  which  Lloyd  George  imported 
from  Germany  as  being  suited  to  palliate 
the  decay  of  the  English  feudal  system. 
Palliatives  they  are  and  expensive  ones 
at  that  for,  of  course,  the  state  pays  the 
long  end  of  the  bill.  What  place  these 
nostrums  have  in  a  new  country  like  Can- 
ada which  should  create  opportunities  in- 
stead of  breeding  a  pauper,  class  who  will 
lean  on  national  charity,  is  hard  to  tell. 
Do  we  confess  that  our  democracy  has 
failed?  Besides,  where  will  we  get  the 
money  for  these  German  frills  after  we 
have  paid  for  the  railways,  discharged 
the  interest  on  our  war  debt  and  met  our 
customary  obligations? 

However,  the  Band  of  Hope  seems  to 
think  it  is  all  right  and  that  the  Lord  will 
provide.  Its  zeal  for  uplift  is  such  that  it 
scorns  these  mercenary  considerations. 
The  Band  of  Hope  is  so  called  because  it  is 
composed  of  a  little  group  of  Ontario  Lib- 
erals with  Toronto  as  their  headquarters, 
who  have  much  more  to  hope  than  they 
have  so  far  realized.  Any  one  can  see 
that  Ontario  Liberalism  which  can  show 
only  fourteen  members  in  the  House  of 
Commons  at  Ottawa  and  twenty-four  in 
the  Legislature  in  Queen's  Park  ha?  got 
to  be  strong  on  hope  or  go  out  of  business 
entirely. 

The  Band  of  Hope  has  for  its  captain 
Mr.  Kowell,  with  Mr.  Joseph  E.  Atkin- 
son, President  of  the  Toronto  Star,  as  the 
man  behind  the  gun,  and  Mr.  Stewart 
Lyon,  of  the  Toronto  Globe,  as  shell 
passer.  I  take  all  my  metaphors  from 
the  war,  but  the  Band  of  Hope's  objects 
are  altogether  peaceful-  They  are  cre- 
dited with  a  design  to  establish  the  reign 
of  the  saints  on  earth,  to  give  the  children 
of  Zion,  via  church  union  plus  socialist 
labor,  as  conspicuous  a  part  in  public  af- 
fairs as  they  had  in  the  time  of  Cromwell, 
even  if  they  have  to  steal  the  Liberal 
party  to  do  it.  When  Sir  Wilfried  Lau- 
rier  drops  out  after  winning  the  next 
general  election  —  if  he  does  win  — ■  the 
Angels  will  not  fear  to  rush  In. 

"\^7TLL  the  Band  of  Hope  get  its  way? 
*  *  The  Old  Guard  says  no.  The  Old 
Guard  has  no  objection  to  the  Band  of 
Hope  playing  with  all  the  rainbows  it 
likes,  but  it  keeps  a  firm  hand  on  the  or- 
ganization. It  will  name  the  candidates 
and  elect  them  where  possible.  The  Old 
Guard  is  of  the  opinion  that  new  ideas  can 
best  be  handled  by  old  heads  who  will 
treat  them  with  the  proper  amount  of 
cynical  reserve.  Moreover,  the  Old  Guard 
believes  that  human  nature  being  what 
it  is,  will  be  mightily  glad  to  get  back  to  the 


old  jog  after  the  war  is  over  and  that  very 
few  new  ideas  will  go  a  long  way-  Some 
of  the  old  ones  brought  up  to  date  will 
serve  very  well.  Not  that  the  Old  Guard 
is  deaf  to  new  ideas — not  at  all.  But  the 
newer  the  idea  the  greater  the  need  of  a 
cool  head  behind  it. 

The  Old  Guard  will  look  at  Uplift  inly 
so  far  as  it  is  practical  and  thrifty.  It  will 
discourage  ardent  visionaries  with  expen- 
sive plans  for  introducing  the  millennium. 
It  will  have  a  judicious  respect  for  vested 
interests  and  will  not  altogether  forget 
expediency  and  the  personal  equation.  The 
world  has  not  outlived  compromises  yet. 

The  Have  Nots  will  not  get  what  the 
Haves  have  and  divide  it  among  them,  but 
the  Have-Too-Muches  will  probably  be  as- 
sessed more  heavily.  The  Old  Guard  will 
likely  direct  its  chief  energies  to  sound 
taxation  sanely  distributed  so  that  the 
burden  will  fall  on  those  best  able  to  pay. 
Moreover,  the  incidence  of  taxation  may 
be  quite  different  from  what  it  is  now. 


There  is  a  limit  to  what  can  be  squeezed 
out  of  the  tariff. 

Personally  I  am  for  the  Old  Guard.  I 
love  no  government  that  is  too  bright  and 
good  for  human  nature's  daily  food.  When 
I  think  of  the  Old  Guard  leaders  I  think 
of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  that  grand  old 
statesman  who  will  presently  be  seeking 
the  ease  and  dignity  which  he  has  so 
splendidly  earned.  I  think  of  George 
Graham,  his  possible  successor,  shrewd, 
hard-headed,  capable,  the  only  charge 
against  whom  is  that  he  lends  a  spice  of 
humor  to  the  dreary  declamation  of  the 
Green  Chamber.  I  also  think  of  "Ned" 
Macdonald,  the  strong  man  from  down  by 
the  sea,  hard  fighter,  cool  head,  firm  hand, 
doesn't  chase  butterflies- 

And  if  need  is  to  go  outside  the  House 
for  a  leader  then  there  is  Mr.  Justice  Duff, 
an  Old  Guard,  too,  born  that  way  and 
still  a  disciple  of  Baldwin  and  Lafountaine 
and  their  dispassionate,  but  effective, 
methods. 


"••-  \>'= 


They  are  credited  with  a  desire  to  es- 
tablish the  reign  of  the  saints  on  earth. 


Is  Permanent  Peace  Possible? 


IN  the  preceding  part  of  this  article  I 
have  discussed  the  problem  of  perma- 
nent peace  as  viewed  in  the  light  of 
the  past.  I  endeavored  to  show  that  in 
earlier  ages  the  war  of  tribe  against  tribe 
and  the  fight  of  man  against  man  seemed 
a  necessity  of  human  destiny.  Permanent 
peace  could  only  be  spiritual  aspiration. 

Nor  did  the  beginning  of  civilization  in 
any  way  alter  the  prospect.  The  form  of 
fighting  changed,  it  is  true.  The  club  of 
the  savage  was  replaced  by  the  arquebus 
and  the  cannon.  But  of  war  itself  there 
was  no  cessation.  The  improvements  and 
inventions  of  the  arts  merely  served  to 
render  war  more  complicated.  They  did 
not  in  any  way  lessen  its  recurrence. 

Then  came  the  wonderful  age  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  differing  utterly  from 
every  period  of  history  that  had  pre- 
ceded it.  Since  the  coming  of  the  steam- 
boat and  the  steam  engine,  about  a  hun- 
dred years  ago,  the  world  has  witnessed 
a  mechanical  and  industrial  progress  that 
has  transformed  every  pha.se  of  human 
life.  Man  seemed  triumphant  over  na- 
ture. The  new  power  of  machinery  mul- 
tiplied a  hundred  fold  the  means  of  sus- 
tenance. The  new  possibilities  of  com- 
munication made  the  world's  thought  one. 
The  institution  of  democratic  government 
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EDITOR'S  NOTE. — In  a  previous  article  Professor  Leacock  dealt  with  the 
possibilities  of  permanent  peace  as  vieiued  in  the  light  of  ivorld  history  in 
the  past.  In  the  accompanying  article,  he  sums  up  the  discussion  after  a 
consideration  of  the  probabilities  and  the  possibilities  of  the  future.  The 
conclusion  that  he  reaches  may  not  be  entirely  acceptable  to  the  peace- 
loving  visionary — but  the  facts  presented  cannot  be  evaded  or  misconstrued. 


seemed  to  supply  a  mechanism  of  common 
action  and  universal  agreement.  The  in- 
terchange of  commerce  appeared  to  con- 
nect the  welfare  of  each  with  the  welfare 
of  all.  War  began  to  appear  a  horrible 
and  impossible  thing,  a  mere  relic  of  the 
past,  something  that  could  never  again,  in 
the  light  of  common  sense  and  common 
thought,  devastate  a  world  of  peace  and 
plenty.  Prophets  of  peace  abounded.  It 
was  freely  said  that  the  days  of  war  were 
ended.  "It  is  quite  out  of  the  question," 
wrote  a  distinguished  English  advocate  of 
peace  as  recently  as  1913,  "that  a  single 
soldier  of  all  the  enormous  German  army 
will  ever  live  to  see  a  gun  fired  in  wai." 
This  and  similar  e.xpressions  of  opinion 
were  part  of  the  common  stock  in  trade  at 
the  opening  of  the  twentieth  century. 

THEN  came  the  war,  overwhelming  in 
its  catastrophe  the  greater  part  of 
the  globe,  obliterating  all  landmarks,  and 
burying  in  its  univer.sal  ruin,  the  mile- 
stones of  centuries  of  progress.  What  is 
to  come  after  it?  Shall  we  pass  through 
the  dark  shadow  of  war  to  the  sunshine  of 
universal  lasting  peace,  or  into  a  gloom 
deeper  still?  There  has  been  a  widespread 
feeling,  especially  prevalent  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  struggle,  that  the  present 
conflict  is  to  prove  to  be  the  "war  that 
will  end  war."  Humanity,  it  is  said,  will 
no  longer  tolerate  the  renewal  of  its  hor- 
rors. The  close  of  the  war,  it  is  argued, 
will  witness  the  great  states  in  the  world 
uniting  in  some  form  of  common  polity. 
It  will  no  longer  be  in  the  power  of  any 
one  nation  to  make  war  upon  any  other 
unless  it  is  prepared  to  face  the  over- 
whelming force  of  universal  attack. 
Henceforth  all  international  disputes,  so 
it  is  claimed,  will  be  settled  with  the  ord- 
erly decorum  of  a  lawsuit.  A  properly 
constituted  tribunal  will  deliver  its  judg- 
ment on  any  case  of  conflicting  interests 
and  the  parties  to  the  dispute  will  bow  to 
its  decision  precisely  as  do  the  litigants  in 
an  ordinary  case  at  law.  The  man  in  the 
street  has  a  vision  of  the  Allied  Powers, 
in  concert  with  the  United  States,  deal- 
ing out  international  justice  and  compell- 
ing the  reluctant  assent  of  a  defeated 
Germany  and  a  dismembered  Austria. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  a  vision 
in  its  general  outline  accords  with  all  that 
is  highest  in  human  aspiration,  nor  can 
any  one  deny  that  it  must  in  some  sense 
represent  a  goal  that  will  be  reached  in 


a  far  future,  distant  indeed,  yet  even  now 
discernible  through  the  mist.  Universal 
peace,  one  must  admit,  seems  only  to  be 
attained  by  universal  agreement.  The 
day  is  gone  when  any  potentate  or  any 
state  can  dream  of  conquering  the  world 
and  so  imposing  peace.  When  Alexander 
the  Great  "wept  because  there  were  no 
more  worlds  to  conquer,"  he  had  in  reality 
overrun  a  territory  about  as  big  as  Sas- 
katchewan. The  whole  Roman  "world" 
to  which  for  a  period  Rome  dictated  peace 
was  not  as  large  as  Northwest  Canada. 
Nor  does  the  teaching  of  history  leave  any 
doubt  that  the  imposed  peace  of  a  con- 
queror can  never  last.  Smouldering  under 
the  conquered  soil  there  still  burn  the  un- 
quenched  embers  of  war. 

TF  peace  can  ever  come  it  must,  there- 
-*•  fore,  only  come  as  the  result  of  general 
acquiescence  and  assent.    And  that  it  will 
some  day  come  is  a  belief  deeply  stamped 
upon    the    general    consciousness    of   our 
time.     We  have  all  grown  to  be  "perfec- 
tionists."   The  wonderful  advance  of  mod- 
ern science  has  made  us  so.     We  do  not 
think,   as   the  ancients  did,   in   terms   of 
things  moving  in  a  narrow  circle,  from 
good  to  bad  and  back  to  good  again.     Un- 
consciously, perhaps,  our  minds  are  satur- 
ated with  the  idea  of  "progress."  We  think 
in  terms  of  betterment  and  improvement. 
Poverty  and  pestilence,  the  ravage  of  the 
plague  and  the  sordid  swelter  of  the  slums, 
are  things  that  we  feel  are  destined  to  be 
conquered   and   put   away   for   ever.      So 
too  with  war.    As  children  of  our  genera- 
tion we  cannot  but  believe  that  the  "pro- 
gress"  that   will   obliterate   poverty   and 
banish  pestilence  and  famine  will  remove 
from  the  world  the  lurid  horrors  of  war. 
So  think  at  least  the  vast  majority  of 
us.     Here  and  there  perhaps,  before  the 
war,  a  contrary  opinion  was  heard,  a  plea 
that  war  was  a  great  and  ennobling  thing 
which  neither  could  nor   should   be  ban- 
ished   from    the   world.      Such    were   the 
views  perhaps  of  some  poor  strutling  of  a 
German  prince,  his  narrow  brain-pan  de- 
corated  with    the   gold   braid   of   a   staff 
officer  and  his  little  chest  resplendent  with 
unearned  eagles  and  mimic  death-heads; 
or  such  the  views  of  some  dull  and  brutal 
Prussian  to  whom  war  meant  the  hope  of 
plunder  and  rapine  and  the  relief  of  cast- 
ing off  a  civilization  that  he  had  neither 
invented  nor  enjoyed ;  or  such  again  the 
views,  here  and  there,  of  some  silly  theor- 
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ist,  dipping  his  pen-hand  to  the  elbow 
in  a  bath  of  blood  that  turned  out  to  be 
only  printer's  ink. 

Such  theories  may  have  existed  before 
the  war,  but  the  war  has  ended  them.  The 
world  in  its  agony  cries  out  against  them. 

P>  EACE  then,  and  not  war,  is  the  only 
•*■  ultimate  destiny  that  we  care  to  con- 
template for  mankind,  while  the  ultimate 
peace  must  be  achieved  and  maintained 
not  by  conquest,  but  by  agreement.  And 
the  agreement  must  undoubtedly  take 
something  of  the  form,  in  broad  outline, 
of  a  union  of  the  greatest  states  of  the 
world  in  such  a  way  that  for  certain  pur- 
poses they  form  a  single  unit  backed  by 
their  united  power.  With  the  aspiration 
towards  such  a  union  and  such  a  peace 
any  rational  human  being  might,  indeed 
must,  sympathize.  But  it  is  quite  another 
question  to  ask  whether  such  a  world  peace 
and  world  union  are  possible  now,  in  our 
own  time,  on  the  very  heels  of  the  great 
war.  It  is  not  possible  and  it  cannot  be. 
To  ba.ae  our  future  policy  on  the  adoption 
of  such  a  plan  would  be  to  invite  disaster. 
We  might  as  well  reinstate  Lord  Haldane 
as  Secretary  of  War  to  sing  us  to  sleep 
with  his  crooning  songs  of  inoffensive 
Germany,  or  let  good  Mr.  Birrell  sit  once 
again  with  his  knitting  beside  the  cradle 
of  Irish  rebellion. 

For  ffw  people  have  stopped  to  realize 
just  what  a  world  union  and  a  world  peace 
maintained  thereby  must  mean,  and  the 
limitations  and  conditions  that  are  im- 
plied. The  outline  of  it,  one  can  draft 
readily  enough.  Any  school  boy  of  twelve 
can  do  it.  Here  you  have,  let  us  say,  the 
British  Empire,  the  United  States, 
France,  Russia,  Italy  and  Japan  united 
in  a  World  Alliance  with  a  cluster  of 
minor  jwwers  clinging  to  the  fringes. 
One  admits  that  the  minor  States — Hol- 
land, Sweden  and  such — offer  no  difficulty. 
They  must  do  as  they  are  told.  Of  Ger- 
many and  Austria,  and  Turkey,  we 
may  speak  presently.  They  may  be  imag- 
ined either  inside  the  Alliance  or  outside 
of  it.  The  argument  will  be  valid  either 
way.  For  the  time  being,  let  us  think  of 
them  as  out.  This  World  Alliance  is  .sup- 
posed to  maintain  some  sort  of  court,  a 
kind  of  glorified  Hague  Tribunal  where 
cases  of  National  dispute  can  be  tried. 
Any  nation  which  engages  in  a  contro- 
versy with  another  and  loses  its  case, 
before  the  Tribunal  is  supposed  to  submit 
at  once  and  do  as  it  is  told. 


"^^  OW  this  sounds  as  simple  as  daylight. 
-'■  ^  But  would  it  work  in  practice?  Let 
us  suppose  that  the  Central  Tribunal,  on 
application  from  Japan,  ordered  the  Uni- 
ted States  to  admit  Japanese  citizens  to  full 
rights  of  residence  and  property  in  the 
American  Republic;  or  ordered  the  British 
Empire  to  admit  Japanese  immigrants 
into  Australia;  recognized,  on  application, 
the  claim  of  Spain  to  Gibraltar  and  ord- 
ered its  restitution ;  undertook  to  revise 
the  partition  of  Africa  so  far  as  to  give 
Russia  a  share  therein,  or,  if  you  will, 
ordered  the  European  powers  out  of 
Africa  altogether  on  the  ground  that  the 
original  partition  was  robbery;  or  en- 
dorsed a  petition  claiming  to  come  from 
two  hundred  millions  of  the  inhabitants  of 
India  asking  for  independence;  served 
notice  to  the  United  States  to  get  out  of 
the  Philippines.  In  short,  let  us  suppose 
that  the  Tribunal  gave  a  decision  vitally 
concerning  some  one  or  other  of  the  is- 
sues about  which  the  interests  and  the 
passions  of  whole  nations  are  centred. 
Would  such  nations  submit?  Never — or 
never  unless  they  had  to.  For  the  trouble 
with  the  pen  and  ink  theorist  of  these 
matters  has  always  been  that  he  imagines 
for  himself,  controversies  of  a  trivial  kind 
which  have  no  real  importance.  These, 
it  is  quite  true,  can  be  settled  by  a  Central 
Tribunal  just  as  they  can  by  half  a  dozen 
other  agencies.  Such  things  as  these  the 
dummy  tribunal  that  exists  at  the  Hague 
has  been  settling  for  twenty  years.  It  is 
true  that  in  the  past  trivial  and  unim- 
portant controversies  have  at  times,  for 
lack  of  a  means  of  settlement,  plunged 
nations  into  war.  England  and  Russia 
were  once  on  the  brink  of  war  over  the 
boundaries  of  Afghanistan  and  England 
and  the  United  States  over  the  question  of 
where  the  Swamps  of  Venezuela,  ended  and 
the  jungles  of  British  Guiana  began. 
Over  questions  such  as  these,  the  man  in 
the  street — overfed  and  ignorant  of  war 
— worked  himself  into  a  mimic  fury, 
hunted  up  his  claim  on  the  map,  learned 
it  painfully  by  heart  and  then  threw  him- 
self down  in  hysterics,  screaming  for  gun- 
powder. Such  folly  did  we  witness  once 
at  least  in  Canada — over  the  so-called 
Alaskan  Boundary  dispute.  Who  knows 
or  cares  about  it  now? 

■p'  OR  the  settlement  of  such  controver- 
•*■  sies  as  these,  a  Central  Tribunal,  let 
it  be  fully  admitted,  is  an  admirable  in- 
stitution. But  for  the  settlements  of  veal 
questions,  things  that  spell  life  and  death, 
joy  and  sorrow,  freedom  or  slavery,  the 


thing  is,  taken  by  itself — without  value. 
For  it  is  only  valid  and  useful  when  it  has 
force  behind  it  and  can  compel  obedience 
to  its  decrees.  And  in  that  very  problem 
of  force  lies  the  crux  of  the  whole  matter. 
Consider  the  condition  that  is  at  once 
created.  In  order  to  set  up  a  centra! 
power  that  can  make  its  will  obeyed,  the 
nations  of  the  world  must  endow  it  with  a 
force  greater  than  their  own.  It  will  not 
do  for  them  merely  to  promise  or  pledge 
themselves  to  support  with  their  own 
strength  the  decrees  of  the  tribunal.  This 
would  be  simply  to  substitute  for  a  scrap 
of  paper  a  whole  waste  paper  basket  full. 
A  nation  that  would  strip  itself  of  its 
arms,  disband  its  soldiers  and  dismantle 
its  navy  on  the  strength  of  a  mere  inter- 
national pledge  of  this  sort  would  be  guilty 
of  a  folly  that  would  invite  its  inevitable 
fate. 

But  let  us  suppose  that  the  central  tri- 
bunal is  endowed  with  an  armed  force  of 
its  own,  an  international  army  and  an  in- 
ternational navy  of  such  dimensions  as  to 
overshadow  the  remaining  forces  of  any 
one  nation — or  any  probable  combination 
of  nations — to  the  point  of  compelling  sub- 
mission to  its  wishes.  For,  if  the  inter- 
national power  stop  short  of  this,  nothing 
is  effected.  The  scenes  are  merely  shifted. 
War,  instead  of  being  made  by  one  na- 
tion against  another,  would  be  made  by 
one  nation,  or  combination  of  nations, 
against  the  central  authority.  War,  in 
fact,  would  become  merely  a  new  form  of 
rebellion,  resulting  in  the  setting  up  of 
some  new  form  of  central  power. 

On  the  other  hand  if  we  give  to  the 
central  power  an  overwhelming  force,  so 
great  that  resistance  is  hopeless,  then  the 
thing  is  merely  national  suicide.  Our 
destiny  henceforth — our  property,  our  lib- 
erty, our  lives — would  lie  in  the  hands  of 
a  board  of  delegates — some  white,  some 
yellow,  and  some  brown.  Henceforth  we 
must  pray  God  to  grant  us  the  Peruvian 
vote,  and  put  our  trust  in  the  integrity 
and  justice  of  the  delegate  from  the 
Mosquito  Coast. 

'TpHE  more  one  looks  at  it  the  more  im- 
■'•  possible  the  thing  becomes.  We  dare 
not  trust  ourselves  so.  We  have  learned  in 
the  last  two  hundred  years,  to  get  along, 
in  a  certain  uneasy  and  rickety  fashion, 
with  men  of  our  own  race  and  speech  by 
this  process  of  voting  and  being  voted  on. 
Yet  even  within  the  single  commonwealth 
the  process  is  not  always  without  fric- 
tion. Submission  does  not  always  follow 
with  mechanical  accord  at  the  bidding  of 

Continued  on 
page  92. 


The  Man  From  Athabaska 


Oh,  the  wife  she  tried  to  tell  me  that  'twas  nothing  but  the  thrumming 

Of  a  woodpecker  a-rapping  on  the  hollow  of  a  tree ; 

And  she  thought  that  I  was  fooling  when  I  said  it  was  the  drumming 

Of  the  mighty  hosts  a-muster,  and  'twas  calling  unto  me; 

'Twas  calling  me  to  pull  my  freight  and  hop  across  the  sea. 

And  a-mending  of  my  fish-nets  sure  I  started  up  in  wonder, 
For  I  heard  a  savage  roaring,  and  'twas  coming  from  afar. 
Oh,  the  wife  she  tried  to  tell  me  that  'twas  only  summer  thunder, 
And  she  laughed  a  bit  sarcastic  when  I  told  her  it  was  War; 
'Twas  the  chariots  of  battle  where  the  giant  armies  are. 

Then  down  the  lake  came  Half-breed  Tom  with  russet  sail  a-flying, 
And  the  word  he  said  was  "War"  again :  so  what  was  I  to  do? 
Oh,  the  dogs  they  took  to  howling,  and  the  missis  took  to  crying,' 
As  I  flung  my  silver  foxes  in  the  little  birch  canoe ; 
Yes,  the  old  girl  stood  a-blubbing  till  an  island  hid  the  view. 

Says  the  factor:  "Mike,  you're  crazy!    They  have  soldier  men  a-plenty. 

You're  as  grizzled  as  a  badger,  and  you've  sixty  year  or  so." 

"But  I  havn't  missed  a  scrap,"  says  I,  "Since  I  was  one  and  twenty; 

And  shall  I  miss  the  biggest?    You  can  bet  your  whiskers — no!" 

So  I  sold  my  furs  and  started  .  .  .  and  that's  eighteen  months  ago. 

For  I  joined  the  Foreign  Legion,  and  they  put  me  for  a  starter 
In  the  trenches  down  by  Arras  with  the  Boshe  a  step  away ; 
And  the  partner  on  my  right  hand  was  an  apache  from  Montmartre ; 
On  my  left  there  was  a  millionaire  from  Pittsburgh,  U.S.A. 
(Poor  beggar!     They  collected  him  in  bits  the  other  day.) 

But  I'm  sprier  than  a  chipmunk,  save  a  touch  of  the  lumbago. 
And  they  call  me  "Old  Methoosalah"  and  blague  me  all  the  day. 
I'm  their  exhibition  sniper,  and  they  work  me  like  a  Dago, 
And  they  laugh  to  see  me  plug  a  Boshe  a  half-a-mile  away : 
Oh,  I  hold  the  highest  record  in  the  regiment,  they  say. 
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And  at  night  they  gather  round  me  and  I  tell  them  of  my  roaming 
In  the  Country  of  the  Crepuscule  beside  the  Frozen  Sea; 
Where  the  musk  ox  runs  unchallenged  and  the  cariboo  go  homing. 
And  they  sit  like  little  children,  all  as  quiet  as  can  be : 
Men  of  every  clime  and  color,  how  they  listen  unto  me ! 

And  I  tell  them  of  the  Fur  Land,  of  the  tump-line  and  the  paddle; 
Of  secret  rivers  loitering  that  no  one  will  explore ; 
And  I  tell  them  of  the  ranges,  of  the  pack-strap  and  the  saddle, 
And  they  fill  their  pipes  in  silence,  and  their  eyes  beseech  for  more ; 
While  above  the  star-shells  fizzle,  and  the  high  explosives  roar. 

And  I  tell  of  lakes  fish-haunted,  where  the  big  bull  moose  are  calling ; 

Of  forests  still  as  sepulchres,  with  never  trail  or  track ; 

Of  valleys  packed  with  purple  glo^m,  and  mountain  peaks  appalling; 

And  I  tell  them  of  my  cabin  on  the  shore  at  Fond  du  Lac ; 

And  I  find  myself  a-thinking :  God !  I  wish  that  I  was  back. 

So  I  brag  of  bear  and  beaver  while  the  batteries  are  roaring. 
And  the  fellows  on  the  firing  steps  are  blazing  at  the  foe ; 
And  I  yarn  of  fur  and  feather  when  the  marmites  are  a-soaring; 
And  they  listen  to  my  stories,  seven  poilm  in  a  row — 
Seven  lean  and  lousy  poilus  with  their  cigarettes  aglow. 

And  I  tell  them,  when  it's  over  how  I'll  hike  for  Athabaska; 

(And  these  seven  greasy  poila$  they  are  crazy  to  go  too;) 

And  I'll  give  the  wife  the  helmet  that  I  promised,  and  I'll  ask  her 

The  price  of  mink  and  marten,  and  the  run  of  cariboo; 

And  I'll  get  my  traps  in  order,  and  I'll  start  to  work  anew. 

For  I've  had  my  fill  of  fighting,  and  I've  seen  a  nation  scattered, 
And  an  army  swung  to  slaughter,  and  a  river  red  with  gore ; 
And  a  city  all  a-smoulder,  and  ...  As  if  it  really  mattered. 
For  the  lake  is  yonder  dreaming,  and  my  cabin's  on  the  shore ; 
And  the  dogs  are  leaping  madly,  and  the  wife  is  singing  gladly. 
And  I'll  rest  in  Athabaska ;  and  I'll  leave  it  nevermore. 


What  The  Gods  Send 

By  Hopkins  Moorhouse 

Who  wrote  "The  Years  of  the  Wicked"  and  "1,000  Per  Cent.— Net!" 


Illustrated  by   E.  J.   Dinsmore 


CONCERNING  THE   STRANGE  BEHAVIOR  OF 
SOME   SECTION    MEN. 

THE  heart  of  the  Algoma  country  is 
a  region  of  solitude  for  the  most 
part  and  Lockwood's  siding  on  the 
Canadian  Midland  Railway  isi  nothing  but 
a  rusty  switch  between  flag-stations. 
Freight  van  No.  13542,  standing  there  by 
itself,  had  a  lonesome  look  which  was  em- 
phasized by  the  thin  spiral  of  blue  smoke 
that  curled  lazily  from  its  tiny  chimney 
and  wandered  upward  against  the  dark 
background  of  spruce  that  clothed  the 
neighboring  hill  to  lose  itself  in  the  bright 
amber  of  the  evening  sky. 

Inside  the  dingy  old  caboose  the  four 
members  of  Topographical  Survey  Party 
Number  Two  were  very  busy  taking  the 
measurements  of  their  supper  and  re- 
cording the  same  with  that  relish  which 
alone  can  be  figured  from  axioms  of  ani- 
mal fitness  and  twenty-miles-per-day  in 
the  open  air.  Four  granite  plates,  large 
size,  stuck  to  the  oil-cloth  table  covering, 
each  plate  steaming  with  a  heap  of  boiled 
beans  from  the  •  pale  smother  of  which 
peeped  brown 
strips  of  bacon, 
done  to  a  crisp. 

"Yuh  went  an' 
fried  all  the  juice 
out  o'  the  bacon 
again,  Mack," 
growled  Ander- 
son. "Thought  I 
told  yuh  not  to  do 
it  that  way!  An' 
say,  ain't  that  tea 
steeped  yet?" 

To  trace  a  given 
chain  of  unu'ual 
and  exciting 
events  to  the  rivu- 
lets of  its  begin- 
ning is  often  to 
uncover  sources 
which  are  amus- 
ing in  their  com- 
monplace c  h  a  r- 
acter.  So  that  in 
considering  the 
adventure  which 
befell  young  Hor- 
ace P.  Macklin, 
marker  for  Topo- 
graphical Survey 
Party  No.  2,  on 
this  particular 
summer  night 
one  is  inclined  to 
smile  at  Ander- 
son's complaint. 


TN  reply  to  it  Macklin  said  nothing.  To 
■'■  say  little  war  a  habit  in  which  he  very 
often  indulged ;  for  he  was  a  nephew  of 
the  Honorable  William  J.  Power,  M.P.P., 
whose  favorite  advice  was:  "Keep  your 
mouth  shut,  your  eyes  and  ears  open,  and 
saw  wood." 

"What's  the  matter  with  yuh,  any-' 
ways?  Got  a  grouch  on?'"  pursued  An- 
derson, who  had  made  a  special  study  of 
grouches  himself  on  this  trip. 

"Leave  'm  alone,  Andy,"  munched 
"Spud"  Bayley.  "Can't  you  see  the  boy's 
hungry.  Empty  stomach,  empty  head. 
Besides,  he's  lost  his  purse,  containing 
five  coppers " 

"Yes,  an'  he's  been  sore  'bout  that  darn 
pocketbook  all  day!" 

"An'  you'd  be  sore  too,  Andy,  if  you'd 
lost  it,"  soothed  Spud.  "  'Taint  the  money 
nor  his  pass  that's  bothering  little  Horace. 
It's  the  love-letter  from  his  girl  back 
home." 

"Shut  up.  Spud!"  warned  Rutland. 

"Just  what  I  was  telling  Anderson, 
Boss.  You'd  be  worried  yourself  about 
that  letter,  if  'twas  yours.  There  it  is, 
lying  back   there  on   Halldorson's  siding 


The  vintrh  flared  tip  brightly,  shiyiing  fltfidly  on  a  white, 
haggard  face  with  gaunt  eyes  and  a  mouth  twisted  with  pain. 


and  just  supposing  Halldorson  or  his  men 
found  it  and  laughed  over  it?  I'll  leave 
it  to  you.  Boss,  would  it  be  any  of  their 
blooming  business  whether  she  called  you 
'Hory  dear'   or   not?" 

Macklin  grinned  appreciation.  JJever- 
theless,  his  legging  boot  shot  under  the 
table  with  some  force. 

t)  UT  it  was  Anderson  instead  of  Bay- 
-^^  ley,  who  let  out  a  howl  and  grabbed 
for  his  shin  with  a  suddenness  that  sent 
his  nose  into  his  beans.  His  first  expres- 
sion of  pained  surprise  melted  like  the 
daub  of  butter  on  Spud's  plate  and  it  was 
with  genuine  intent  to  do  bodily  injury  of 
a  severe  sort  that  he  leaped  to  his  feet, 
eyes  blazing,  heedless  alike  of  Macklin's 
quick  apology  and  Rutland's  growl  of 
warning.  Not  until  the  latter  had  shoved 
him  back  into  his  seat  with  a  jolt  that 
compelled  was  trouble  averted. 

"None  of  the  rough  stuff  around  here, 
now,  Anderson !  I've  told  you  that  before. 
The  kid  didn't  mean  that  for  you  and  he's 
apologized." 

"He   meant   it   for   me,   Andy.      Didn't 
you,     Mack?"     cried     Spud,     anxious     to 
smooth  matters. 

"I  know  a  man 
who  made  a  mil- 
lion dollars  b  y 
keeping  his  mouth 
shut,  Bayley!"  ad- 
monished Rutland 
significantly. 

"I  get  you, 
Steve,"  grinned 
Spud,  once  more 
entering  into  ne- 
gotiations with 
the  eatables. 

"I  want  this  car 
scrubbed  out  to- 
night and  the 
place  made  half 
way  decent,"  Rut- 
land asserted,  re- 
turning to  his 
place  at  the  table. 
"We're  liable  to 
have  visitors  to- 
morrow," he  add- 
ed by  way  of  re- 
lieving the  situa- 
tion. 

Spud's  fork 
halted  on  its  way 
•to  his  mouth.  Rut- 
land nodded. 

"When  I  called 
in  for  the  mail 
back     at     Indian 
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The    revolver   jerked   spasmodically    upward . 

He  was  in  the  immovable  embrace  of  the  big  Swede. 


Creek  to-day  the  agent  told  me  they  were 
expecting  the  Old  Man  up  the  line  to- 
night." 

"Go  on!  Waring  himself?  What  the 
mischief's  he  doing  'way  up  here  in  the 
woods?"  Spud's  astonishment  was  by  no 
means  feigned.  "Why,  that  was  his  car 
came  down  from  the  West  on  No.  2  last 
night,  Boss.  Don't  you  remember?  It 
passed  us  when  we  were " 

"Well,  anything  to  prevent  him  turning 
around  and  coming  back  again?  Pass  the 
punk.  Mack.  All  I  know  is,  the  Presi- 
dent's private  car's  coming  up  at  the  tail 
of  No.  1  to-night,"  frowned  Rutland, 
who  already  regretted  having  introduced 
a  subject  which  he  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  say  nothing  about,  for  certain  reasons. 
"I'm  not  going  to  take  any  chances  of  any- 
body finding  this  place  like  a  pig-pen." 

"But,  Boss,  ain't  it  kind  o'  funny ?" 

"I  said  pig-pen!  Don't  you  get  that? 
Lnn't  there  some  of  the  best  speckled  trout 
in  the  world  hereabout?  You  make  me 
tired,  Bayley!  You  ought  to  apply  to  the 
company's  chief  detective;  Bob  Cran.ston 
might  be  persuaded  to  give  you  a  job  de- 
tecting catsup  stains  in  Murphy's  restaur- 
ant at  North  Bay!" 

"Waring's  a  queer  old  beggar,"  mused 
Spud,  ignoring  the  laugh.  "Now,  for  all 
we  know " 

"Look  here,  Bayley,  if  you  don't  check 
that  everlasting  tendency  to  poke  your 
nose  into  things  that  don't  concern  you, 
first  thing  you  know  you'll  find  yourself 
breathing  through  your  mouth  and  then 
you  won't  be  able  to  talk  all  the  time!" 
There  was  a  hint  of  anger  in  Rutland's 
rebuke. 

"They  say,"  persisted  Spud,  unabashed, 
"he  took  his  holidays  once,  acting  as  time- 
keeper when  they  were  building  the  Tema- 
gami  branch.  Waring  did.  Nobody  knew 
who  he  was." 

"That's  right.  And  he  found  out  a  few 
things  that  were  going  on  up  there," 
nodded  Rutland  in  an  effort  to  steer  the 
conversation.  "Takes  a  man  with  brains 
to  come  up  from  the  ranks  the  way  he 
.  has.  He  knows  the  game,  from  overalls 
to  dress  suit." 

"Then  it  wasn't  Hughey  Pomeroy  who 
pulled  off  that  Temagami   stunt.   Boss?" 

Rutland  shook  his  head.  "Pomeroy's 
about  as  smooth  as  they  make  private 
secretaries  these  days,"  he  admitted,  "but 


when  it  comes  right  down  to  cases  the  Old 
Man  holds  the  pointer  while  Hughey 
sharpens  his  pencil  and  gets  ready  to 
learn  how  it's  done." 

C  PUD  drained  his  tin  cup,  spat  an  am- 
'^  bitious  tea-leaf  from  the  tip  of  his 
tongue  and  proceeded  leisurely  to  scoop 
up  the  little  lake  of  wet  sugar  at  the 
bottom. 

"Well,"  he  announced,  bestowing  a  final 
lick  on  the  spoon,  "whether  the  Presi- 
dent of  this  road  is  coming  up  this  way  to 
fish  or  to  snoop  around  here  in  disgui."e 
to-morrow  to  find  out  if  we  clean  our  teeth 
every  morning,  it's  me  for  a  comfortable 
drag  on  me  little  nut-brown  pipe." 

"Huh!"  scoffed  Macklin,  unexpectedly 
breaking  silence  for  the  first  time.  "He'll 
be  along  alright,  Spuddy.  Railway  pre- 
sidents with  political  ambitions  often 
travel  over  their  lines  disguised  as  tramps 
and  call  at  every  old  car  they  see  on  desert- 
ed sidings,  especially  on  the  loneliest  di- 
visions!" 

"Egbert,  the  Silent,  speaketh.  At  last 
we  are  to  know  the  truth !  What  do  they 
do  that  for?" 

"Merely  hunting  for  splinters  from 
wooden  heads  to  use  as  tooth-picks!" 

"By  George,  Mack,  I  hadn't  thought  of 
that!  But  keep  up  your  courage,  old 
man.    We'll  protect  you!" 

"You  fellows  know  as  well  as  I  do  that 
about  the  only  visitors  we're  liable  to 
have  to-morrow  will  be  swimming  in  our 
tea!" 

"Don't  be  too  sure.  Mack,"  laughed 
Rutland.  "Waring  might  not  plan  to  give 
us  a  call;  but  when  he  sees  the  way  you've 
wasted  that  white  paint  of  yours,  plaster- 
ing 'Engineering  Department'  on  the  side 
of  this  rolling  palace  in  which  we  dwell, 
he  might  take  it  into  his  head  to  investi- 
gate. He'd  just  about  do  any  old  thing  he 
blame  well  wanted  to.  He's  like  that. 
Why,  the  mere  matter  of  a  pail  of  water 
and  a  cake  of  soap  might  mean  an  increase 
of  salary  for  the  bunch  of  us!" 

"Andy,  better  cut  out  the  sulks  and  go 
down  to  the  spring  for  the  water.  Take 
both  pails.  Get  busy!  All  of  you!"  Rut- 
land snapped  his  fingers. 

As  Anderson  slouched  to  the  door  ht 
threw  a  look  of  resentment  at  Macklin, 
which  did  not  escape  Rutland's  eye.  Over 
behind  the  hills  to  the  west  could  be  heard 
the   rumble   of    an    approaching   freight 


train  and,  with  the  idea  of  getting  "the 
kid"  out  of  the  way  for  a  time,  the  Boss 
suggested  that  it  was  a  good  chance  to  get 
back  down  the  line  to  Halldorson's  sec- 
tion to  look  for  the  missing  pocketbook. 

IV/fACKLIN  grabbed  the  red  lantern  and 
■'■'•*■  lighted  it  with  alacrity  enough. 
Maud's  letter  was  lying  down  there  some- 
where, he  felt  sure,  on  the  Halldorson  sid- 
ing, nine  miles  away.  It  had  dropped  out 
of  his  hip  pocket  beside  the  stove  probably; 
he  remembered  that  the  chair,  over  the 
back  of  which  he  had  hung  his  clothes,  had 
stood  close  to  the  stove  and  the  lost  articles 
might  have  been  thrown  out  with  the  ashes 
somehow  by  the  careless  Spud  when  their 
van  stood  sidetracked  early  that  morning. 

So,  when  the  freight  came  jolting  to  a 
reluctant  stop,  he  ignored  the  swearing 
engineer  and  lost  no  time-  'in  climbing 
aboard  the  caboose  and  squaring  things 
with  the  conductor..  Half  an  hour  later 
he  was  hanging  by  one  hand  and  foot  to 
the  back  step,  peering  into  the  dusk  for  a 
soft  spot  on  which  to  alight  when  the  train 
slowed  on  the  grade  just  west  of  his 
destination. 

Picking  himself  up  cheerfully  from  the 
stumble  of  his  jump  into  a  stretch  of  sand 
ballast,  he  waved  to  the  conductor,  al- 
though it  had  grown  too  dark  to  see  for 
more  than  a  few  feet.  He  watched  the 
green  tail  lights  of  the  freight  receding 
steadily  till  they  disappeared  around  a 
curve  at  the  head  of  the  grade;  then  with 
a  laugh  at  nothing  in  particular,  he  walk- 
ed briskly  after  them. 

/^NE  of  those  patient  beings  who  are 
^^  born  ever  so-often  with  the  gift  of 
interpreting  railway  schedules  would  have 
no  great  difficulty  in  locating  "Halldor- 
son" in  the  main-line  time-table  of  the 
Canadian  Midland  Railway.  It  takes  the 
form  of  a  little  dagger  mark  which,  pur- 
sued into  the  fine  print  at  the  "Explana- 
tory" notes,  yields  the  information  that 
"Halldorson"  is  a  flag-station. 

Halldorson  him.self  must  be  credited 
vvith  being  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
conscientious  section  foremen  on  the  divi- 
sion. He,  his  men,  his  wife,  his  children 
and  everything  that  was  his,  abode  in  a 
log  shanty  on  a  rise  of  ground  close  to 
the  track.  The  rest  of  the  place  consisted 
of  a  long  switch,  a  short  wooden  platform, 
a  tall  new  standard  enclosed  water-tank 
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and  a  little  whitewashed  tool-shed  where 
the  handcar  was  stored. 

When  Macklin  rounded  the  curve  he 
noted  that  a  light  was  burning  in  this 
tool-shed,  the  yellow  of  it  glowing  here 
and  there  through  the  chinks,  and  it  was 
with  the  idea  of  borrowing  the  lantern 
or  its  mate  to  aid  him  in  the  search  for 
his  missing  property  that  he  made  the 
tool-shed  his  objective  point.  Some  of  the 
men  were  sure  to  be  about.  In  fact,  as  he 
looked,  one  or  two  dark  forms  seemed  to 
flit  across  the  track  between  him  and  the 
yellow  glow. 

"Hello,  there!"  he  called  out  as  he  ap- 
proached. "How's  chances  for  the  loan 
of  a  Ian ?" 

THE  door  was  standing  wide  open  and 
the  shed  was  quite  deserted.  Mack- 
lin stopped  short  with  a  mutter  of  sur- 
prise and  it  was  then  that  his  quick  ear 
first  caught  the  sound  of  a  footstep  behind 
him.  There  was  a  certain  clumsy  stealth 
about  it  that  made  Macklin  whirl  around 
with  quick  suspicion.  Halldorson's  sec- 
tion gang  consisted  of  three  men  besides 
himself — a  Swede  and  two  Norwegians, 
and  it  was  with  no  little  astonishment 
that  Macklin  saw  one  of  the  latter  making 
for  him  with  the  evident  intention  of 
smiting  him  to  the  earth. 

Altogether  unreasonable  as  this  might 
be,  there  was  no  mistake  about  it.  There 
was  no  time  to  puzzle  over  it.  There  was 
just  time  enough  to  meet  the  man  half- 
way. And  inasmuch  as  young  Mr.  Mack- 
lin knew  that  there  was  neither  pleasure 
nor  profit  in  being  smitten  to  the  earth, 
he  himself  smote  without  hesitation,  greet- 
ing the  Norwegian's  spring  with  a  swift 
upper-cut  Ijhat  laid  the  gentleman  almost 
as  flat  as  the  Scandinavian  peninsula  on 
a  school  map. 

With  a  wild  Norse  yell  the  second  Nor- 
wegian came  from  the  shadows  to  the 
rescue  of  his  fellow  countryman.  He 
came  with  a  speed  that  enabled  him  to 
carry  out  his  purpose  of  running  in  from 
behind,  sweeping  his  arms  about  the 
enemy's  neck  and  dragging  him  down. 

It  was  true  that,  back  home,  Horace  P. 
Macklin  had  devoted  much  successful 
effort  to  the  acquisition  of  book  knowledge 
and  so  forth,  even  becoming  very  profi- 
cient in  shorthand  and  typewriting  to 
satisfy  a  whim  of  his  aunt,  with  whom  he 
lived.  But  Aunt  Polly  had  also  been  a 
firm  believer  in  sports  for  boys;  with  the 
result  that  her  nephew  could  swim  as  do 
the  fishes,  run  with  the  rabbits,  kick  like  a 
steer,  twist  like  a  wriggling  worm — in 
short,  fight  like  a  wild  beast  of  Ephesus. 

SO  he  knew  better  than  to  lie  still  and 
reduce  the  present  issue  to  a  straining 
test  of  strength  when  the  only  rules  were 
rough-and-tumble.  They  seemed  no  sooner 
to  have  struck  the  ground,  therefore,  than 
he  had  this  fresh  assailant  rolling  over 
and  over,  hob-nailed  feet  flopping. 

They  rolled  onto  the  track.  The  light 
from  the  lantern  shone  for  an  instant  on 
a  tangle  of  arms  and  legs  before  the 
struggle  vanished  into  the  dark,  only  the 
scuffle  of  it  and  the  queer  oaths  of  the 
foreigner  indicating  the  progress  of  the 
fight. 

Letting  loose  a  flow  of  mixed  profanity, 
Halldorson  himself  rose  from  the  grass 


beside  the  track  and  started  for  the 
lantern. 

It  could  not  last  long.  Macklin  knew 
that  and  fought  to  loosen  the  man's  hold 
on  his  neck.  The  fellow's  calloused  fin- 
gers were  fastened  tight  and  his  breath 
came  in  hot  gusts  against  the  younger 
man's  cheek.  A  sudden  wrench  freed  the 
latter's  right  arm  and  then  they  bumped 
over  the  ties  in  grim  earnest.  A  real  old- 
fashioned  fight  is  never  a  gentlemanly  and 
courteous  affair  and  it  wasn't  long  be- 
fore mere  indignation  at  the  unwarranted 
attack  had  waxed  to  savage  rage,  so  that 
at  every  other  turn  Macklin  jammed  the 
Norwegian's  face  into  the  cinders. 

But  Halldorson  had  hold  of  the  lantern 
by  now  and  was  running  towards  them. 
About  the  same  time  Macklin  became  con- 
scious of  something  jabbing  him  in  the 
side  as  he  rolled;  he  had  quite  forgotten 
the  little  .22  revolver  which  he  had  slip- 
ped into  his  pocket  before  boarding  the 
freight.    If  he  could  only  get  at  it ! 

A  mighty  heave  and  he  had  thrown  his 
antagonist  hard  against  the  rail,  at  the 
same  time  ducking  away  his  head;  a  light 
spring  to  one  rride  and  he  was  on  his  feet, 
the  lantern  rays  streaking  along  the  bar- 
rel of  the  weapon  in  his  hand. 

The  foreman  drew  back,  swearing. 

"Just  one  more  step,  friend,"  panted 
Macklin  hoarsely,  "and  you'll  have  a 
bullet  in  you !  You  will,  by  heaven !  You 
blanked  scoundrels!  What  d'you  think 
you're  doing?     What ?" 

SPEECH  stopped  right  there.  In  a 
space  only  as  long  as  might  be  re- 
quired to  mention  the  name  of  Mr.  John 
Robinson,  the  hand  that  held  the  revolver 
had  jerked  spasmodically  upward,  point- 
ing it  harmlessly  at  the  stars;  a  tremend- 
ous hairy  first  had  closed  like  a  vise  on  his 
wrist;  the  other  hand  had  been  instantan- 
eously gripped  in  like  manner  and  both 
arms  doubled  in  tight  against  his  chest. 
He  was  in  the  immovable  embracft  of  the 
big  Swede,  who  had  chosen  this  good-na- 
tured way  of  manifesting  his  interest  in 
the  affair. 

"Votch  out,  Svenson!  Hold  him!" 
cried  Halldorson  excitedly;  for  Macklin 
was  struggling  desperately  and  kicking 
the  big  fellow's  shins. 

But  young  and  strong  though  he  was, 
it  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  Mack- 
lin could  match  this  flanneled  giant; 
anything  caught  in  that  bear-hug  stayed 
there.  He  stopped  kicking,  partly  because 
he  saw  the  futility  of  further  resistance 
and  partly  because  the  Swede  had  twined 
one  leg  about  him;  and  thus  kicking  with 
any  degree  of  success  was  diflScult. 

The  foreman  doubled  over  and  laughed 
loudly  while  the  Norwegian  who  had  open- 
ed the  proceedings,  unable  to  speak  be- 
cause he  had  bitten  a  piece  out  of  his 
tongue,  cut  a  caper  to  evince  his  approval. 

"Well!"  glared  Macklin.  "Now  you've 
got  me,  what  do  you  want?" 

THE  second  Norwegian  came  from  the 
tool-shed  with  several  lengths  of  small 
rope.  Macklin  smiled  grimly  as  he  saw 
the  fellow's  face.  He  could  feel  a  warm 
trickle  down  one  of  his  own  cheeks  from  a 
gash  in  his  head,  but  his  late  antagonist 
was  bleeding  in  a  dozen  places  and  there 


was  no  skin  whatever  on  the  end  of  his 
nose. 

Two  minutes  later  the  marker  for  Topo- 
graphical Survey  Party  Number  Two  was 
lying  on  the  roadbed,  hands  and  feet  se- 
curely tied.  As  soon  as  this  helpless  con- 
dition was  insured,  the  Norwegian  in  a 
sudden  fit  of  rage,  sat  down  on  him  and 
began  viciously  to  slap  his  face,  right 
hand  and  left. 

At  that  the  big  Swede  took  three  strides 
forward  and  with  a  guttural  growl  seized 
the  coward  by  the  neck  and  the  seat  of  iiis 
overalls  and  litsrally  flung  him  into  the 
ditch. 

"Thank — thank  you,  Svenson,"  gasped 
Macklin  gratefully. 

"Ve'll  put  the  skunk  in  the  tank,"  came 
Halldorson's  gruff  command. 

They  carried  him  across  the  track,  open- 
ed the  little  wooden  door  of  the  octagonal 
store-room  beneath  the  water-tank  and 
pitched  him  into  the  darkness  of  the  in- 
terior. 

The  door  shut  with  a  bang.  The  pad- 
lock rattled  into  place. 


II. 


THE    SECOND    SURPRISE. 

■p^  OR  a  short  time  young  Macklin  of  the 
■^  Engineering  Department  lay  like  a 
log  where  he  had  been  thrown,  half  stun- 
ned by  the  fall  itself,  half  stupefied  by  the 
rush  of  events".'  He  was  in  the  semi- 
conscious condition  of  one  who  has  been 
ill  for  a  long  time  and  returns  to  reason 
through  a  maze  of  half-realities.  His  eyes 
were  open  but  stared  into  blackness  and 
for  a  little  he  could  recall  nothing  that 
had  happened.  When  he  tried  to  move  he 
found  that  something  robbed  his  muscles 
of  response  and  he  wondered  dreamily 
what  was  the  matter  with  him.  Miles 
away  somewhere  he  thought  he  detected 
the  drip-drip  of  water,  reminding  him  in- 
definitely of  water-drops  falling  from 
eaves  after  a  summer  shower.  He  was  at 
a  loss  to  account  for  the  pungent  musty 
smell  that  seemed  to  be  in  the  air  as  if 
lying  around  somewhere  were  heaps  of 
old  hempen  rope. 

With  a  shock  came  the  metallic  clink 
of  iron  on  iron  and  the  muffled  SQund  of 
voices. 

At  once  the  whole  thing  was  back  on' 
him.  As  near  as  could  be  judged  from 
the  sounds,  they  were  getting  the  hand-car 
out  onto  the  rails.  He  could  hear  them 
talking  and  laughing  and  presently  Hall- 
dorson's voice  rose  above  the  others,  call- 
ing to  Svenson  some  emphatic  instruction 
in  his  own  language.  Immediately  follow- 
ing that  —  the  muffled  rumble  of  the 
hand-car  as  it  rolled  away  from  the  water- 
tank  westward  up  the  track. 

Macklin  listened  till  all  sound  of  it  died 
out,  then  became  conscious  of  footsteps 
crunching  about  on  the  cinders  just  out- 
side. The  steps  circled  once  around  the 
tank  as  if  the  big  Swede  was  making  an 
inspection;  but  apparently  having  satis- 
fied himself  that  there  was  no  opening  by 
which  a  man  could  crawl  out,  he  began  to 
pace  up  and  down  near  the  little  door  and 
the  prisoner  could  hear  him  whistling  to 
himself. 

Continued  on  page  96. 


The  American  Elections 
and  the  Great  War 

By  Agnes   C.   Laut 

Author  of  "Lords  of  the  North,"  etc. 

EDITOR'S  NOTE.— The  future  policy  of  the  United  States 
with  reference  to  the  war  depends  to  a  great  degree  on  the  result 
of  the  presidential  elections,  and  the  fight  between  Wilson  and 
Hughes  is  being  watched  with  intense  interest  on  this  aide  of  the 
line.  In  this  article  Miss  Laut  makes  the  claim  that  the  German- 
American  vote  is  going  to  Wilson  instead  of  Hughes.  The  result  of 
the  vote  depends  entirely  on  what  the  silent  American  voter  thinks 
of  the  situation  and  in  this  connection  Miss  Laut  deplores  the  fact 
that  in  the  Middle-West  the  influence  of  the  Gej-maws  on  public 
opinion  has  been  so  marked.     It  will  prove  a  big  factor. 


Wilson  recog- 
nized Viliu  — 
the  assassin, 
the  plundering 
bandit  and 
raider. 


ALL  the  world  knows  now  that 
the  United  States  declared 
for  neutrality.  The  fame,  or 
the  infamy,  of  that  declaration  is  likely 
to  go  down  ,to  posterity  as  the  watch- 
word of  a  dollar-glutted  democracy  that 
could  not  see  that  the  fight  was  not  Ger- 
many versus  England,  but  despotism 
versus  "freedom,  might  veisus  right. 
When  Wilson  coined  his  exquisite  phrase 
— "a  nation  may  be  too  proud  to  fight"— 
he  little  thought  he  was  writing  his  own 
epitaph  on  the  tomb-stones  of  history- 
All  the  world  knows  the  declaration  of 
neutrality.  What  thfe  outside  world 
thought  of  that  declaration  was  best 
-paraphrazed  by  a  "Tommy,"  who  had  as 
bed  neighbor  in  a  first  line  hospital  one 
f  of  thousands  of  Americans  fighting  un- 
der the  aegis  of  the  Allies.  "Be  good  to 
that  Yank,  nurse,"  he  said.  "He  ain't 
too  proud  to  fight."  That  expressed  the 
outside  world's  verdict  on  American  neu- 
trality. 

The  neutrality  pleased  neither  Allies 
nor  Teutons.  It  was  execrated  by  both. 
It  not  only  did  not  please  the  Germans-, 
It  aroused  in  them  contempt,  loathing,  in- 
centive to  the  countless  crimes  of  the 
German  plotters  in  the  United  States. 
Why?  It  is  ea?y  to  give  as  an  answer, 
because  the  belligerent  always  despises 
the  bystander.  It  is  easy  superficially  to 
give  that  as  the  explanation  of  Ger- 
many's contempt  for  American  neutra- 
lity; but  that  is  not  the  real  reason  for 
Germany's  loathing  of  American  neutra- 
lity. A  very  real  reason  for  Germany's 
maddened  fury  at  American  neutrality 
is  this:  Germany  ^o-day  knows  —  and 
every  day  the  War  goes 'on  she  knows 
with  more  tragic  and  terrible  import — 


that  she  cannot  fight  the 
world.  She  to-day  knows 
that  in  the  long  run  she 
must  be  beaten,  or  exter- 
minated. If  the  United 
States  had  intervened  on 
one  side  or  the  other — Ger- 
many did  not  care  which 
side  when  she  tried  to  goad 
Uncle  Sam  to  action  by 
submarine  outrage — if  the 
United  States  had  only 
taken  sides  one  way  or 
the  other,  it  would  have  given  Ger- 
many the  excuse  she  was  seeking  — 
"hell-deep-heaven-high" — to  quit,  to  ask 
for  truce,  to  parley  for  retreat,  to  get 
out  of  the  terrible  cul  de  sac  of  fate  in 
which  she  had  involved  herself  when  she 
lightly  set  out  to  crush  Belgium  and  cap- 
ture Paris.  If  she  had  known  England 
would  intervene,  she  would  never  have 
set  out  in  her  mad  path  of  conquest. 
(This  statement  was  made  to  me  by  one 
of  the  foremost  Germans  in  America-) 
But  having  launched  on  the  devilish  fate 
that  was  to  be  her  own  destruction,  the 
only  power  that  could  save  her  was  the 
United  States.  Let  the  United  States 
but  join  Germany,  there  was  a  better 
chance  of  winning!  Let  the  United 
States  but  'oin  the  Allies,  there  was  an 
excuse  to  stop  and  save  her  face!  To 
be  accurate  there  was  a  chance  to  save 
herself  from  the  fate  she  had  brought 
on  herself.  This  explanation,  advanced 
at  first  in  many  quarters  through  sheer 
inability  to  comprehend  the  reason  for 
Germany's  seemingly  mad  course,  is  now 
getting  more  or  less  genefal  credence. 

I   WANT  to  make  this  very  clear.    You 
can't  understand  the  American  elections 
unless  you  get  it  very  clear: 

Germany's  fury  is  because  Uncle  Sam 
did  not  corrie  in,  not  because  of  munitions 
or  loans  or  any  other  excuse  used  as  a 
blind.  This  and  this  only  is  the  true  ex- 
planation of  the  sinking  of  the  Litsi- 
tania,  of  the  bomb  plots  and  all  the  rest. 
At  the  time  these  outrages  were  being 
hatched,  I  met  the  hatchers;  and  they 
were  moving  Heaven  and  Earth,  Colonel 
House    and    the   Pope    and    Wilson   and 


Bryan,   to  force   somebody   to   intervene 
for  a  truce. 

One  step  more!  Get  it  clear!  The 
fact  that  intervention  was  the  sole 
motive  of  all  Germany's  machinUtions 
in  the  United  States  is  the  sole  and  only 
excuse  for  the  terrible  blundering  and 
duplicity  of  Wilson's  diplomacy-  It  is 
the  sole  and  only  excuse  for  his  appal- 
ling blunders  in  Mexico,  where  he  has 
jumped  in  and  jumped  out,  sparred  right 
and  sparred  left,  marched  forward,  and 
then  marched  backward,  accordingly  as 
he  found  Germany  pulling  the  Mexican 
strings.  Don't  forget  that  one  military 
commander  in  the  Cactus  Land  — 
Obregon — was  once  called  O'Brien;  and 
another  military  commander  in  the 
Cactus  Land  — 'Trevino' —  is  a  German; 
and  the  puppet  chief  Carranza  is  only 
a  tool. 

Now  go  back  to  where  we  began! 
All  the  world  knows  that  American 
neutrality  has  won  the  contempt  of  the 
world.  But  what  the  ivorld  doesn't 
know,  what  you  and  I  don't  know,  what 
the  Pacifists  don't  know,  what  the  Pre- 
paredness crowd  don't  know  is  —  ivhat 
the  American  voter  thinks  about  it. 

Peace  propaganda  in  the  United 
States  to-day  is  practically  financed  *y 
German  money.  A  lady  who  helped  to 
bring  about  the  farce  of  the  Peace  Ship 
was  just  plainly  a  German  spy — a  Ger- 
man spy  apparently  living  on  a  "peace 
society"  salary  of  $1,200  a  year,  but 
spending  about  $25,000  a  year  with  a 
retinue  of  followers  and  attendants  and 
servants.  I  asked  some  of  her  admirers 
how  a  woman  on  $1,200  a  year  could 
live  in  $25,000  a  year  style.  They  told 
me  a  yarn  of  noble  birth  and  pawned 
family  jewels-  I  grinned!  I  happened 
to  know  that  the  pawning  of  those  iewels 
had  become  a  habit  and  that  the  jewels 
were  like  the  widow's  cruise  of  oil — they 
were  inexhaustibly  replenished. 

So  don't  mistake  the  Peace  Howl  for 
the  voice  of  the  American  voter!  The 
world  prays  for  peace;  but  the  peace 
that  chants  over  the  blood  of  a  world  at 
slaughter  has  a  hyena  note  in  it  to  me. 
The  side  that  began  the  murder,  that 
outraged  the  women  and  bayonetted  the 
children — and  is  doing  it  yet  in  Belgium 
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— had  best  quit  and  take  its  lick  like 
any  other  criminal. 

1}  UT  the  point  is  that,  when  Uncle  Sam 
■•-'    declared  his  lofty  neutrality  and  his 
desire  to  keep  the  U.S.  on  a  pearly  islet 
of   peaceful    bliss   in    a   heaving    sea   of 
blood,  he  had  no  idea  of  the  sad  compli- 
cations   his    desire    for    Peace    at    Any 
Price,  would  lead  him  into.     He  did  not 
know  that  Germany  would  strive  to  force 
his  hand.    Even  when  the  Lusi- 
tania  was  sunk,  when  Morgan's 
assailant  was  murdered,  when 
the  bomb  plots  began  to  pop  up, 
«ven  then  both  political  parties 
sent    out    the    whisper,    "Soft 
pedal  —  quick,    or    you'll    lose 
the    German    vote,"    they    still 
thought  the   foreign   policy  of 
the  United  States  could  be  man- 
ipulated   to    serve   party   ends. 
That  was  why  Wilson  got  him- 
self and  the  country  into  one 
false  position  after  another. 

And  now  the  presidential 
elections  are  going  to  be  fought 
out  on  the  lines  of  the  Great 
War.  The  voice  of  the  Ameri- 
can voter  will  be  heard  on  the 
subject  for  the  first  time. 

A   T  the  Presidential  conven- 
-^*-    tion  of  the  Democrats  at 
St.  Louis,  Gov.  Glynn,  a  Catho- 
lic, was  chosen  for  political  rea- 
sons to  ring  down   the  change 
on   Mexico.     The   Peace   Party 
stampeded      the 
speech.     They  want- 
e  d  :     "More  -  more  - 
more."     They  roared 
and  yelled  and  ramp- 
ed for  "more."  More 
what?    More  Wilson, 
because,  "He  kept  us 
out     of     the     War." 
Wilson  being  a  wise 
politician,  and  know- 
ing  the    under    plot, 
did    not    want    that  _  ^ 

watch    word.      "Too 

proud  to  fight"  was  bad  enough ;  but  this 
cry  of  the  Peace  Party  put  him  whore? 
Jfbt  where  the  Republicans  wanted  him — 
off  the  fence — definitely  one  side  or  the 
other.  But  the  rallying  cry,  "He  kept  us 
out  of  the  War,"  was  literally  rammed 
down  Wilson's  throat.  He  had  to  take  it 
for  the  Democratic  watchword,  whether 
he  wanted  it  or  not. 

You  begin  to  understand  now  the 
wicked  wobbling  in  Mexico.  When 
American  citizens  were  murdered  in 
Mexico,  when  shots  were  fired  across  the 
Border,  when  Americans  were  murdered 
on  the  U.S.  side  of  the  Border — Wilson 
had  refused  to  intervene.  Why?  Ger- 
many. When  the  influence  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church,  owing  to  outrages  against 
the  Church  in  Mexico,  was  brought  to 
bear  for  intervention  to  prevent  further 
outrages,  Wilson  still  refused  to  inter- 
vene, although  the  adherents  of  the 
Church  have  been  preponderately  Demo- 
cratic. Why?  Germany.  But  when  the 
Peace  Party  rammed  down  the  Demo- 
cratic Party's  throat  the  catch  phrase, 
"He  kept  us  out  of  the  War,"  the  Presi- 
dent ordered  the  mobilization,  ordered  a 
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military  whoop  that  was  to  be  heard 
round  the  world.  You  see — he  already 
had  the  Peace  Party.  Perhaps  a  war 
whoop  would  get  the  Preparedness 
crowd.  Certainly,  it  would  placate  the 
Catholic  Church  which  had  suffered 
much  the  same  kind  of  outrage  in  Mexico 
at  the  hand  of  the  bandits  as  Belgium 
suffered  from  the  Germans.  And  it 
would  win  back  the  South-West,  which 
threatened  to  go  Republican  from 
Texas  to  California.  You  see,  politics 
again. 

Then,  there  was  Wall  Street.  Now, 
both  parties  are  supposed  to  execrate 
Wall  Street,  especially  before  elections; 
but  both  parties — strange  to  say — have 
to  have  funds.  There  are  millions,  if  not 
billions,  of  American  money  invested  in 
Mexico;  and  billions  more  are  preparing 
to  go  in  to  South  America.  If  Wilson 
would  not  protect  investments  in  Mexico, 
would  he  protect  investment  in  South 
America?  There  was  a  chance  to  win 
Wall  Street  by  offering  protection  in  the 
form  of  intervention. 

See  the  play!  This  is  how  the  political 
managers  figured  it  out: 


"He  kept  us  out  of  the  War" — Peace 
Party  and  Middle  West. 

Then,  whoop.  He  intervened  in  Mexi- 
co. Preparedness  Crowd,  the  South 
West,  the  Catholic  vote  and  Wall  Street. 

Just  there,  the  plans  of  "mice  and 
men  went  agley." 

The  whoop  went  off  half-cock.  It  was 
just  the  kind  of  wailing  little  whoop 
you'd  expect  from  a  man  "too  proud  to 
fight."  (But  don't  forget  right  here, 
Wilson  was  refusing  to  fight  because 
Germany  was  trying  to  make  him  fight. 
Wilson  was  attempting  the  impossible 
task  of  being  a  hybrid  between  the  lion 
and  the  lamb.) 

A   NYWAY,  the  whoop  went  off  at  half 
-'*■    cock. 

The  troops  were  ordered  mobilized  to 
the   border. 

It  was  three  weeks  before  they  reach- 
ed the  border. 

The  Preparedness  crowd  hugged 
themselves — with  glee.  "What  did  we 
tell  you?"  they  shouted.  "You've  been 
bluffing  the  Peace  Party  that  we  could 
raise  a  citizen  army  of  millions  over 
night;  and  here  is  almost  a  month  past, 
and  not  100,000  men  on  the  border.  Here 
are  cavalry  regiments  with  nothing 
mountable,  not  to  mention  sit-able,  ex- 
cept one  sick  horse,  one  mule — and  the 
mule  kicked  a  rider  to  death.  Here  are 
regiments  that  would  not  have  had 
horses  if  they  had  not  bought  them  out 
of  their  own  money.  Here  are  men  with- 
out rifles  and  rifles  without  bullets  and 
marchers  without  boots." 

And  then,  to  make  matters  worse,  old 
Carranza  got  up  on  his  hind 
legs  and  told  Wilson  to  get  out 
of  Mexico;  and  there  isn't  an 
army  officer  who  doesn't  know 
Wilson  has  had  to  obey  orders 
and  "get  out" — though  they  call 
it  diplomacy — becau-^e  he  has 
not  the  fighting  force  for  the 
job. 

The  result  can  be  summed 
up  in  just  one  word  —  fiasco! 
Wilson  neither  dare  send  his 
troops  into  Mexico  nor  call  them 
Which  ever  way  he  goes,  he  loses 
If  they  go  in  and  are  defeated,  he 
loses  the  Peace  Party  at  one  whack.  If 
they  stay  on  the  border  and  do  nothing, 
the  militia  men  are  kept  off  their  regu- 
lar jobs  and  their  friends  and  their  em- 
ployers are  going  to  speak  up  at  the 
polls. 

'Tp  O  make  matters  yet  worse,  that  sub- 
-^  marine  came  chugging  under  seas  into 
Baltimore !  Wilson  thought  the  British 
Navy  had  bagged  all  the  submarines  and 
his  diplomacy  was  claiming  the  credit. 
It  doesn't  matter  much  whether  the 
Deutschland  gets  away  or  the  Breynen  is 
bagged — both  will  have  met  their  fate 
before  these  words  see  print — The  point 
is  that  the  Deutschland  put  Wilson  on  the 
horns  of  the  dilemma  again.  If  the  subma- 
rine warfare  began  again,  one  can  lay  a 
wager  that  Wilson  would  be  praying 
for  the  British  Navy.  If  the  submarine 
warfare  began  again,  what  about  "He 
kept  us  out  of  the  War?"  What  about  the 
victories  of  diplomacy?  Wilson's  dip- 
lomacy would  be  discredited.  If  Ameri- 
can lives  were  lost,  he  would  have  to  go 
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to  war,  or      .      .       .       How  many  votes 
could  he  command  if  he  did  not? 

I  met  one  of  the  leading  German  pro- 
pagandists the  day  after  the  big  sub- 
marine came  to  Baltimore.  He  laughed. 
So  did  I.  He  thought  it  a  great  achieve- 
ment. I  thought  it  the  biggest  joke  on 
Wilson  that  had  ever  happened.  "You 
have  been  blackguarding  Wilson  for  two 
years,"  I  said.  "Yes,"  he  said,  "but  we 
aren't  any  more-"  "No  you  are  going  to 
turn  yourselves  inside  out  and  support 
him  with  a  solid  German  vote — the  first 
time  the  German  vote  has  ever  gone 
Democratic." 

And  there  you  have  the  results  of  Wil- 
son's strict  neutrality  in  a  world  of 
blood — both  the  big  American  parties 
have  changed  their  coats;  and  the  presi- 
dential elections  will  be  fought  out  on 
the  lines  of  the  Great  War.  Circum- 
stances have  forced  the  Republicans  to 
line  up  with  the  Allies.  This,  although 
far  from  apparent  on  the  surface,  is 
easily  understandable  when  it  is  rea- 
lized that  Roosevelt  is  endorsing  Hughes 
—  Roosevelt,  who  is  strongly  pro-ally. 
Circumstances  are  forcing  the  Teutons 
to  line  up  with  the  Democrats,  despite 
expectations  to  the  contrary.  The  Ger- 
man vote  is  normally  Republican.  This 
year,  it  will  be  Democratic- 

p)  UT  there  are,  of  course,  side  issues 
•'-'    which  no  prophet  can  foretell  on  the 

silent  vote. 

The  U.S.  has  been  amazingly  prosper- 
ous. Prosperous  people  don't  swap 
presidents.  Will  prosperity  weigh 
against  the  cry  of  Europe  for  freedom? 

Then,  there  is  the  Jewish  vote.  It  is  a 
tremendous  power;  and  it  is  a  power 
no  boss  can  sway-  It  is  the  money  power 
of  the  United  States.  Both  parties  are 
wooing  it.  Up  to  recent  years,  it  has 
been  a  solidarity.  It  is  so  no  longer;  but 
I  venture  to  say  there  is  no  Gentile  liv- 
ing who  knows  what  has  split  the  Jewish 
vote.  Ordinarily,  the  German  Jew  votes 
Republican;  but  the  Russian  Jew  hates 
Russia  and  prays  for  Germany's  success; 
so  do  the  crimes  of  Russia  come  down  to 
plague  us.  This  explains  why  Morgen- 
thau,  the  ambassador  to  Turkey,  left  his 
splendid  work  to  come  back  and  elec- 
tioneer  for   Wilson. 

Sphinx-like,  in  the  midst  of  the  web 
which  his  insincerity  has  spun  round  him, 
sits  Wilson  —  a  lonely  figure,  a  figure 
that  would  be  pathetic  if  conscious  of 
unworth,  which  he  isn't;  sphinx-like  sits 
Wilson  alone  in  council  but  for  Colonel 
House.  Who  is  House?  An  insignificant 
type  of  man  of  whom  no  one  knows  any- 
thing except  that  he  comes  from  Texas 
and  is  very  close  to  Standard  Oil;  and 
though  Wall  Street  is  for  Hughes — its 
aforetime  enemy — Standard  Oil  is  for 
Wilson.  Why  I  do  not  know  —  for 
Standard  Oil  has  suffered  in  Mexico. 

'T*  HE  vote  of  1916  will  demonstrate  to 
*■  the  world  whether  the  United  States 
is  American  or  polyglot.  We  call  the 
United  States  "a  melting  pot."  It  isn't. 
It  is  "a  seething  pot;"  and  the  pot  is  like- 
ly to  seethe  for  a  century  before  it 
settles. 

On    his    domestic    policy,    Wilson    has 


much  to  his  credit.  He  has  reformed 
the  currency.  He  has  reduced  the  tariff. 
He  has  put  business  on  the  square.  He 
has  enacted  rural  credits  for  farmers; 
but  these  are  things  of  material  pros- 
perity. They  are  dollar  arguments.  A 
nation  may  gain  the  whole  world  and 
lose  its  own  soul ;  and  some  of  us  think 
that  the  fight  in  Europe  is  not  England 
versus  Germany,  but  right  versus  might, 
and  that  he  who  side-steps  that  issue 
for  temporary  gain,  sells  his  soul  like 
Judas  for  silver  and  crucifies  freedom 
on  a  cross  of  gold. 

How  the  American  silent  vote  views 
it — on  that  point  hinges  the  result  of 
the  elections- 

A  T  time  of  writing,  Hughes  is  about 
-^*-  to  issue  his  acceptance  of  the  Re- 
publican nomination  and  his  declaration 
of  principles.  Personally,  I  know  from 
friends  of  Mr.  Hughes  that,  when  he 
was  on  the  Supreme  Court,  he  individu- 
ally execrated  the  course  Germany  has 
followed.  Will  he  say  so;  or  will  he,  too, 
play  for  the  German  vote?  His  declara- 
tion will  be  the  most  crucial  thing  in 
American  public  life  since  the  days  of 
Lincoln  .  and  Washington.  When  one 
knows  of  both  parties  issuing  orders  "to 
soft  pedal"  after  such  crimes  as  the 
Lusitania,  one  seriously  wonders  if  there 
is  any  of  the  old-time  American  spirit 
left?  Does  the  United  States  realize 
this  is  a  world  fight  for  freedom,  for 
democracy,  for  the  right  to  self-rule? 

Hughes  is  to  attack  Wilson  on  his 
Mexican  policy;  and  that  is  a  very  black 
page  of  the  Wilson  Administration.  Mr. 
Wilson  must  either  accept  the  blame,  or 
come  out  in  the  open  and  acknowledge 
his  blundering  was  to  avoid  the  plots  of 
Germany  to  involve  him  in  the  War; 
and  this  would  lose  him  the  German 
vote-  Wilson  has  declared  from  the 
first  he  would  not  interfere  with  Mexico. 
He  would  let  the  sister  republic  work 
out  her  own  destiny;  but  he  has  never 
ceased  tacit  and  secret  interference  for 
one  moment;  and  he  has 
committed  the  terrible 
blunder  of  siding  with  and 
recognizing  the  party  of 
jail  birds,  bandits  and 
murderers.  It  is  doubtful 
if  world  his- 
tory records  a 
more  terrible 
monster  or  bla- 
tant ignorant 
criminal  than 
Pancho  Vill^. 
Yet,  Mr.  Wil- 
son recognized 
Villa  —  the  as^ 
s  a  s  s  i  n  .  the 
plunder!  np' 
bandit  and 
raider  —  and 
permitted  am- 
munition and 
arms  to  go  to 
him  —  ammu- 
nition  and 
arms,  by  the 
way,  which 
have  since  been 
used    against 


American    lives.      There    was    a    stage 
in     the    game    when     Villa,     Carranza, 
Zapata    and    the    rest    of    the    murder- 
ous  leaders    offered    to    quit,    if    Wilson 
would  put  up  an  embargo  on  arms  from 
the    United    States.      It   was    an    unfor- 
tunate co-incidence  that  the   firms   ship- 
ping the  arms  were  supporters  of   Wil- 
son's   Administration    and    that    Wilson 
refused    to   restore   the    embargo.       This 
co-incidence    makes   bad    Pacifist   propa- 
ganda.     Mexico   is   to-day  a   land   pros- 
trate in  ruins — swept  clean  of  foods,  of 
crops,  of  corn,  of  bullion,  of  stock,  of  all 
possessions   which   can   be  looted.      Cus- 
toms revenues  are  pledged   for   interest 
on  indebtedness  to  foreign  bond  holders. 
When  the  European  War  is  over  Euro- 
pean bond  holders  are  going  to  go  in  and 
collect  the  debts,  or  compel   Uncle  Sam 
to   collect   for    them.      That   is  — Uncle 
Sam's  Monroe  Doctrine  declares  foreign 
powers  shall  not  enter  on  a  war  of  con- 
quest or  colonization  in  America.     Very 
well   —    Uncle    Sam    must   give   up    his 
Monroe   Doctrine  and   permit   European 
nations  to  collect  at  bayonet  point  bad 
debts  in  Mexico;  or  else  Uncle  Sam  must 
go  in  and     pacify     Mexico     and  collect 
those  debts. 

Mexico  will  be  the  Republican  centre 
of  attack  on  Wilson.  But  the  Middle 
West  is  the  centre  of  the  big  doubtful 
vote,  and  peace  propagandists,  German 
propagandists  and  German-American 
alliances  have  literally  ploughed,  seeded 
and  harrowed  the  Middle  West  with  pro- 
German,  anti-British  arguments-  The 
true  facts  have  literally  been  suffocated 
with  tainted  news.  The  mistake  of  all 
lovers  of  freedom  has  been  to 
keep  so  silent;  for  it  is  on  the 
silent  vote  of  the  Middle  West 
that  the  1916  elections  will  be 
decided. 


Carranza,  the 
President  o  f 
Mexico,  who  is 
said  to  be  a  tool 
in  the  interna- 
tional game 
which  has  in- 
volved Mexico. 
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Behind  The  Bolted  Door? 


By  Arthur  E.   McFarlane 

Illustrated  by 

Henry   Raleigh 


SYX0I'S1>~' — Judge  UMiup  and  Dr.  Laneliam  are  summoned  to  the  fasliionahle  duplex  apart- 
ments of  Mrs.  Hansi  Fisher,  a  trealthij  society  woman,  who  is  interested  in  welfare  work 
to  ilie  ej;tent  of  emploi/ing  prison-gate  help.  They  are  admitted  by  Jimmy,  the  man-servant, 
who  shoirs  si(jns  of  alarm,  but  no  one  comes  to  receive  them.  After  waiting  for  some  time 
they  start  to  investigaie  and  find  that  the  lower  apartments  are  deserted,  the  servants' 
having  suddenly  left.  The  two  men  then  try  to  break  into  the  rooms  of  Mrs.  Fisher  above, 
hut  the  three  doors  leading  off  the  corridor  are  locked  in  turn  as  they  try  to  get  in.  They 
htar  voices  and  a  strange  knocking  inside,  but  when  a  door  is  broken  down  they  find 
niilhing  in  the  apartments — hut  the  body  of  Mrs.  Fisher,  irho  has  been  dead  two  hours. 
There  is  absolutely  no  door  or  windotv  by  which  an  escape  could  have  been  made.  The 
police  suspect  a  young  settlement  irorkcr  named  WilUngs,  who  had  been  at  the  apartment 
a  short  time  before  to  secure  a  contribution  from  Mrs.  Fisher;  and  to  clear  him,  D)\ 
Lancham,  who  is  a  noted  psychoanalyst,  decides  to  investigate  the  crime.  He  is  handi- 
capped by  the  police,  but  finds  a  charred  part  of  a  magazine,  in  Mr.  Fisher's  apartment, 
which  he  belicres  may  prore  an  attempt  to  destroy  evidence.  'WilUngs  and  a  young 
■voman.  Daphne  Hope,  a  fellow-worker  at  the  settlement,  in  the  meantime  locate  Jimmy 
and  capture  him  after  an  en-iting  automobile  chase.  Jimmy  tells  his  story  to  the  effect 
that  he  had  found  the  body  of  Mrs.  Fisher  near  the  swimming  pool.  There  was  no  one  in 
the  apartment  but.  before  he  could  summon  help,  the  body  was  secretly  moved  to  the 
couch.  This  nas  before  the  arrival  of  Laneham  and  Bishop.  It  has  been  given  out  in  the 
pnp&rs  that  Mrs.  Fisher's  valuable  pearls  are  still  in  a  secret  safe  in  the  apartments,  and 
tlie  following  night  someone  enters  the  apartments  in  an  effort  to  locate  the  safe,  eluding 
the  guards  placed  all  over  the  building.  Maddalina,  Mrs.  Fisher's  maid,  is  located  in  the 
Italian  quarter  and  an  effort  made  to  get  her  to  Dr.  Laneham's  home  by  sending  a  medical 
health  officer  after  her.  Maddalina  is  secured  and  confesses  to  having  stolen  money  from 
Mrs.  Fisher.  .S7ic  tells  of  a  paper  that  she  and  Jimmy  had  signed  for  the  dead  woman; 
vhich  Jimmii  then  states  wax  a  will.  McGloyne  comes  to  Laneham's  home  determined  to 
arrest  both  Maddalina  and  Jimmy.  He  declares  that  a  story  of  the  visit  paid  to  the  Fisher 
apartments  by  parties  after  the  pearls  is  merely  a  "plant"  to  discredit  him:  hut,  when  they 
yo  to  the  apartments  that  night,  they  hear  strange  voices  and  knocking  within.  As  they 
are  leaving  the  building  a  strange  assailant  makes  an  effort  to  hurl  Dr.  Laneham  down  the 
elevator  shaft.  It  is  found  that  a  pltiywright  named  Glasbury  is  the  writer  of  certain  notes 
that  icerr  fottnd  in  the  murdered  woman's  room,  and  that  his  rooms  adjoined  hers.  While 
Laneham  is  following  this  clue  word  comes  that  the  mysterious  visitor  has  returned  again 
to  the  aiK.rtmcnt  and  killed  one  of  the  officers  on  guard,  and  wounded  another  policeman. 
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CHAPTER  XIX 

SEEN    FROM    AN    ELEVATOR,    AND    THE    CON- 
TENTS OF  A  WASTEPAPER  BASKET 

■  ELL,  Doctor,"  asked  Willings, 

"what  now?" 
A   question   already  alked  and 
answered  ma'ny  times  that  week.    Yet  now 
no  answer  seemed  humanly  possible. 

But  Laneham  did  answer.  Even  then 
he  still  lifted  his  face,  four-square  and 
unyieldingly,  to  all  the  powers  of  dark- 
ness . 

"We  keep  on  as  before,"  he  said.  "If  we 
have  to  do  with  the  devil-world,  the  niore- 
than-natural,  once  more  that  must  prove 
itself.  In  the  meantime  all  we  really  know 
is  that  between  one  and  three  this  morn- 
ing Glasbury  was  in  his  office  in  the  Savoy 
Building " 

"Yes,  but  that  alone " 

"I  know.  I  know.  But  there  is  nothing 
supernatural  in  his  being  there  at  such 
an  hour.  And  if  at  the  same  time  we  are 
to  believe  that  some  secondary  'blood- 
paid'  devil-image  of  him  was  here  in  the 
Casa  Grande  killing  Hooley,  that  must 
be  told  me  from  the  lips  of  the  man  him- 
self. Till  then  there  is  enough  for  us  to 
work  upon  in  other  ways." 

And  next  morning  brought  them,  among 
other  things,  the  first  contents  of  Glas- 
bury's  office  waste  basket. 

A\/'HAT   did   the   Doctor  hope   to  find 
'  '     amid  such  mere  debris  of  the  man's 
every-day  working  life?  Apparently  noth- 
ing, with  any  certainty.  It  wa.^  only  one 


means  among  a  dozen.  But  it  was  at 
least  a  possibility.  And  the  fact  that, 
after  being  away  from  his  office  for  days, 
Glasbury  should  return  to  it  at  such  an 
hour,  to  tear  up  anything  whatever,  seem- 
ed at  least  to  promise  something. 

The  Central  Bureau  "pigeon"  who  had 
rifled  the  basket  might  well  have  been 
the  uncombed  and  dirty  son  of  one  of  the 
Savoy  scrubwomen.  But  he  knew  all  he 
needed  to  know. 

"Your  guy's  come  back  in  this  mornin', 
too,"  he  told  Laneham.  "So  this  bein'  a 
Sata'day,  see,  an'  only  half  a  day,  maybe 
I'll  be  switchin'  youse  some  more  this 
afternoon." 

What  he  had  "switched"  this  first  time 
he  had  carried  to  Seventy-second  street 
in  a  battered,  dog-eared  old  suit-case.  And 
when  they  had  opened  it,  they  seemed  to 
have  proof  enough  in  its  contents  alone 
that  Glasbury  must  have  spent  the  entire 
two  hours  that  night  in  his  office  and  no- 
where else.  For  that  old  suit-case  was 
half  filled ;  and  every  sheet  of  paper  and 
envelope  had  been  torn  and  retorn  till 
scarcely  a  piece  was  to  be  found  larger 
than  a  postage-stamp. 

"I  must  leave  you  two  to  work  on  it 
alone,"  said  the  Doctor.  "You  know  what 
we  have  to  look  for.  In  the  first  place," — 
and  again  he  brought  out  the  murder 
note, — "we  must  make  absolutely  certain, 
word  for  word  and  letter  for  letter,  of  the 
identity  of  the  writing.  In  the  second 
place,  here  you  have  Mrs.  Fisher's  writ- 
ing, too.  You  must  look  at  every  scrap  for 
anything  that  even  remotely  resembles  it. 


And  after  that,  somewhere,  by  chance  or 
luck,  there  may  be  something  else." 
He  left  them,  and  they  went  to  work. 

T  ANEHAM'S  big  flat-topped  desk 
^-^  stood  behind  them.  Willings  clear- 
ed it  off,  and  spread  out  handful  after 
handful  of  those  tiny  fragments,  so  that 
there  might  be  as  much  as  possible  under 
their  eyes  at  once. 

"I  know,"  he  told  D.  Hope,  "that  this 
is  mighty  hard  on  you." 

"No,"  she  answered,  "it  isn't.  Because 
I  know  that  the  more  we  learn,  the  sooner 
we'll  prove  Mr.  Glasbury  innocent." 

But  it  became  evident  almost  immedi- 
ately that  at  least  half  of  that  torn  paper 
had  once  been  merely  the  manuscript,  or 
the  successive  manuscripts,  of  a  play! 
It  established  the  identity  of  Glasbury's 
writing.  He  had  penned  the  murder  note — 
there  could  no  longer  be  any  doubt  of 
that.  But  a  play?  Why  should  any  man, 
however  haunted  go  to  his  office  at  one  in 
the  morning  to  destroy  a  play?  Certainly 
there  was  little  hope  of  getting  an  answer 
from  any  internal  evidence  in  the  play 
itself.  It  would  have  taken  weeks  to  piece 
its  thousand  shreds  and  tatters  together- 
Meanwhile  they  faced  a  blank  wall. 

As  far  as  they  could,  they  put  the 
bits  of  manuscript  aside,  and  began  to 
sort  out  everything  that  looked  like  the 
remains  of  correspondence. 

THERE  was  little  difficulty  in  getting 
the  pieces  of  individual  letters  to- 
gether. There  were  many  of  them,  for 
they  represented  the  accumulated  mail 
of  several  days.  But  it  was  only  a  matter 
of  matching  paper  with   paper. 

But  in  no  case  did  any  of  those  letters 
tell  them  anything.  Not  one  that  could 
by  any  stretch  of  imagination  be  taken 
for  the  writing  of  Mrs.  Fisher.  Most  of 
them  were  business  letters.  The  only  puz- 
zle was  why  they  should  have  been  de- 
stroyed at  all. 

Outside  the  manuscript,  or  manuscripts, 
of  the  play,  there  were  only  two  examples 
of  Glasbury's  own  writing.  Both  were  the 
beginnings  of  letters.  And  because  his 
stationery,  a  heavy,  hand-laid  bond,  was 
as  distinctive  as  his  writing,  they  also 
were  comparatively  easy  to  put  together. 

One  of  those  beginnings  read:  — 

Dear  Harry:  I  sliould  have  answered  you 
at  once.  But,  without  going  iuto  it  now,  ever 
sliu'c   Saturtkiy    .    .    . 

Saturday  was  the  day  of  the  murder. 
The  other:— 

(iontlemon  :  I  very  greatly  regret  that  owing 
to  circumstances  not  untier  my  control,  I  have 
not  been  in  my  office  for  several  days,  and 
tlierefore   .    .    . 

And  it,  too,  had  ended  there. 

In  both  there  was  a  something  about 
the  writing — a  rigid  tremor,  a  sort  of 
quivering  powerlessness — that  seemed  of 
itself  to  show  that  the  hand  could  go  no 
further. 

"It's  as  if  his  will  power  had  suddenly 
been  snapped,"  said  Willings. 

But  that  they  had  known,  or  felt,  be- 
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fore.  Again  they  had  learned  nothing  that 
was  new. 

They  went  back  to  the  first  business  let- 
ters and  began  to  work  through  them  a 
second  time. 

\4EANWHILE,  the  Doctor  had  gone 
•*•■*•  directly  to  the  Savoy  Building. 

In  a  sense,  he  had  gone  only  to  get 
its  general  topography,  and,  even  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Fisher  apartment  in  the 
Casa  Grande,  to  study  the  arrangement 
of  the  doors  and  corridors  on  Glasbury's 
particular  floor. 

But  he  had  hardly  reached  the  Savoy 
elevators  when  some  one  touched  him 
lightly  and  spoke  to  him.  It  was  Morris, 
McGloyne's  "outside  man." 

"He  an't  come  down  yet,"  he  said,  "but 
if  you'd  like  to  go  up  and  take  a  little 
look  around  in  the  halls?" 

And,  since  Glasbury  would  not  know 
,  either  of  them  even  if  they  came  upon 
him  face  to  face,  Laneham  told  the  man 
■  to  lead  ahead. 

The  Savoy  was  an  old  building,  the  typi- 
cal flimsy  seven-story  fire-trap  of  the 
80's.  It  had  only  one  entrance,  with  an 
open  stairway  mounting  from  landing  to 
landing  around  the  elevator  shaft.  They 
walked  up. 

Glasbury's  office  was  on  the  fourth 
floor.  His  door  was  almost  exactly  across 
the  hall  from  the  further  elevator.  A  post- 
man was  just  entering.  And  passing 
quickly,  they  started  on  up  to  the  floor 
above. 

But  when,  on  the  halfway  landing,  they 
came  opposite  again,  and  could  look 
through  the  elevator  shaft,  Laneham  saw 
that  Glasbury's  door  was  topped  by  an 
old-fashioned  fan-light.  From  the  ceiling 
level,  therefore,  an  observer  in  the  further 
elevator  could  command  at  least  a  part 
of  his  rooms.  In  the  same  moment  Mor- 
ris had  the  same  thought. 

"Could  you  get  the  use  of  an  elevator?" 
Laneham  asked  him. 

"Sure  I  can.  I  got  in  right  with  the 
starter,  as  my  beginnin'.  I  can  run  a  car, 
too,  at  that." 

And,  two  minutes  later,  they  had  their 
own  car,  and  were  going  slowly  up  alone. 

'T'O  give  himself  a  possible  opportunity 
of  observing  Glasbury,  himself  un- 
observed— that  had  been  the  Doctor's  only 
thought.  And  as  their  car  came  gradual- 
ly to  a  stop  half  way  above  the  fourth- 
floor  level,  he  found,  by  standing  well  over 
to  the  left,  he  could  see,  through  the  fan- 
light and  an  inner  open  door,  the  young 
playwright's  desk,  his  shoulder,  and  then, 
as  he  moved,  more  and  more  plainly  his 
half-averted  face. 

Again,  what  did  it  say?  What  story, 
what  explanation  of  hideous  mystery, 
s-poke  from  it?  At  that  moment  it  hold 
only  a  suflfering  blankness,  a  hunted 
misery  to  wring  the  heart. 

But  as  Laneham  still  watched,  the 
man's  shoulder  moved  again.  His  hands' 
went  out.  He  seemed  to  be  opening  his 
mail.  And  next  moment  that  blank  misery 
in  his  face  had  changed  again — to  horror, 
and  to  the  same  horror  it  had  worn  that 
night  as  he  came  from  the  Casa  Reale! 

The  look  was  there,  and  Laneham  was 
half  prepared  for  it.  But  for  what  fol- 


lowed, nothing  had  prepared  him.  On 
Glasbury's  desk  a  letter  fluttered,  held 
in  a  hand  that  shook  and  shook.  Then  on 
a  sudden  that  shaking  stoppved,  and  the 
hand  went  blindly  into  an  open  drawer. 
It  came  out  again.  At  Glasbury's  right 
temple  there  flickered  the  swift,  level  glit- 
ter of  polished  nickel.  A  click,  then  an- 
other. And  Laneham,  powerless  even  to 
move,  knew  that  Glasbury  was  trying  to 
shoot  himself. 

LJ  E  was  trying  to.  But,  because  of 
some  merciful  defect,  the  weapon 
refused  to  serve  him.  And  next  moment 
he  let  it  drop  heavily  to  the  desk  atrain. 
Once  more,  too,  his  look  was  changing — 
to  the  expression  of  the  man  who  believes, 
harriedly,  that  he  can  not  die,  and  tells 
himself  that  in  death  itself  thore  would 
be  no  escape  for  him.  Then,  trembling 
and  shaking,  he  got  to  his  feet.  Standing 
over  his  waste-basket,  he  was  tearing  that 
letter — whatever  it  was — into  such  shred- 
ded bits  as  the  Doctor  had  already  seen. 
Somehow  he  steadied  himself.  His  every 
feature  now  said  desperately  that,  what- 
ever must  be  faced,  he  would  still  endure 
and  face  it  through ! 

A  few  minutes  more  and  he  moved 
quickly  to  the  door,  took  an  elevator,  and 
was  in  the  street  again.  And  Laneham,  fol- 
lowing, was  telephoning  to  McGloyne. 

"Yes,  yes,"  he  repeated;  "for  Glas- 
bury's own  sake — to  save  his  life — though 
I  think  there  is  no  more  danger  now.  But 
watch  him  every  moment.  .  .  Yes,  and 
make  absolutely  certain  of  getting  me 
everything  from  this  morning's  basket." 

A  BOUT  two  o'clock  the  contents  of  that 
second  basket  reached  390. 

It  held  little  compared  with  the  first, 
but  it  held  enough:  again  the  three  clear- 
ed the  big  desk  and  went  to  work.  The 
doctor  said  nothing  as  to  what  they  might 
expect  to  find.  He  merely  laid  out  that 
murder  note  once  more,  and  once  more 
began  to  match   tatter   against   tatter. 

But  it  was  no  matter  of  hand-writing, 
but  of  paper  itself  that  first  brought  his 
hands  to  a  halt. 

"Willings,  look  here,"  he  said  jerkily. 
He  was  holding  a  tiny  strip  of  that  water- 
lined,  almost  transparent  foreign  note- 
paper  known  as  onion-skin. 

"Well?" 

"Where  have  you  seen  that  before? 
You  don't  recognize  it?" 

In  the  meantime  he  had  found  a  second 
strip,  this  time  bearing  a  line  of  writing. 

"But  at  any  rate  you  recognize  the  pen 
work?  You  don't?  But  I  see.  Of  course 
the  other  was  in  Italian." 

And  as  Willings  and  D.  Hope  stood 
waiting,  he  crossed  to  his  desk  and  brought 
back  the  letter,  the  love  letter  he  had 
taken  from  Maddalina  in  the  ambulance. 

He  translated  parts  of  it:  "You  are  an 
angel  of  heaven.  .  .  Of  a  surety  my  love 
will  now  endure  forever.  .  .  And  you 
shall  have  at  least  two  of  them  for  your- 
self." 

"We  decided  some  time  ago,"  he 
said,  "that  'two  of  them'  referred 
to  two  of  those  fifty-dollar  notes 
which  our  precious  Maddalina  took 
from  Mrs.  Fisher's  money  letter.  Well 
it  would     seem   that  her   lover     friend 


has  now  been  writing  to  Glasbury.  But 
let  us  get  the  whole  letter  together." 

A  THING  that  promised  to  be  easy. 
-^*-  Small  though  they  were,  those  bits 
of  "onion-skin"  now  seemed  to  stand  out 
from  everything  else. 

Again  they  went  to  work.  And  they  had 
scarcely  begun — Laneham  had  just  spread 
himself  out  a  second  little  pile — when, 
looking  again,  he  suddenly  put  his  hand 
over  it,  and  spoke  quickly  to  D.  Hope. 

"Without  asking  why,"  he  said,  "will 
you  just  let  Willings  and  me  finish  this 
alone?" 

And,  to  give  her  something  to  do,  he 
asked  her  to  go  out  for  the  rest  of  the 
afternoon,  and  go  on  with  the  search  for 
that  lost  magazine  with  its  clue-word 
"mund." 

"Try  some  of  the  scientific  publica- 
tions," he  said,  "the  German  chemical 
journals,  and  that  sort  of  thing." 

Not  until  she  was  gone  did  he  lift  his 
hand  again. 

Beneath  it  lay  three  scraps  of  that 
slippery  "onion-skin":  on  each  piece  were 
smears  and  blotches  of  fresh  blood. 

"My  Lord!"  cried  Willings. 

Neither  spoke  again  till  the  last  ter- 
rible little  shreds  had  been  fitted  into 
place,  the  whole  letter  was  together,  and 
it  could  be  read. 

It  ran  as  follows: — 

Tlie  signore  GIasl)iir,v, 
Sir, 
This  is  twise  I  rite  and  I  will  not  rite  again, 
we  can  not  dare  now  to  go  back  again  to  try 
get  tliem  pearls  so  now  you  mnst  pay.  last 
night  the  police  leave  two  guards,  they  will 
not  guard  again.  We  too.  can  kill  in  those 
fisher  rooms,  we  need  .'5,000$.  Yon  get  it  for 
us  tonigt.  We  come  at  ten.  After  that  we 
trol^le  you  no  more.  I  give  you  the  marks 
from  him  I  kill  last  night,  so  you  will  know. 

And  the  entire  bottom  of  the  letter  was 
one  daub  of  what — there  could  be  no 
doubting  it — was  the  life-blood  of  Ser- 
geant Hooley. 


CHAPTER   XX 
A   MEETING   IN   GLASHURY'S  APAETIWENTS 

TT  was  a  second  murder  note,  and  one 
^  more  ghastly,  almost,  than  the  first.  For 
a  time  neither  could  touch  it  again.  But, 
blood-smeared  and  dreadful,  the  thing  was 
there. 

"The — the  beast  must  have  written  it," 
said  Willings,  "as  soon  as  he  got  back 
to  his  diggings." 

"Little  question.  He  can  hardly  have 
needed  to  re-moisten  his  fingers!  .  .  . 
Well,  so  much  for  poor  Grogan's  ghost- 
demon.  So  much  for  his  apparition  from 
rowhere  that  passed  through  the  solid 
walls!" 

Willings  read  the  hideous  screed  again. 

"But  Doctor,  what  does  this  mean? — 
'We,  too,  can  kill  in  those  Fisher  rooms'? 
It's  perfectly  evident  that  the  Italian 
devil  believes  that  Glasbury  did  it.  If 
he  didn't " 

He  was  stopped  by  a  warning  in  Lane- 
ham's  face.  And  at  the  same  instant  the 
Doctor  covered  everything  with  a  news- 
paper. 

D.  Hope  had  come  back  again. 

She  had  come  back  again,  and  her  eyes 


were  shining.  "Doctor,"  she  cried  with 
her  first  breath.  "This  is  twice  I've  been 
a  good  detective.  I've  found  it!" 

"Found  it?" 

"Found   your  'mund'   magazine.   It  s   a 

medical  one,  in  German.  Here  is  the  name 

in  full,  with  the  date:  it's  an  old  number 

They  had  it  at  Koelble  &  Scheuer's.' 
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"But  where  is  it?  Didn't  you  bring  it 

with  you?"  . 

For  all  his  habitual,  repression,  he  was 
this  time  by  far  the  most  excited  of  the 
thrGG. 

"They  had  only  one  copy  left,  and  it 
had  just  been  ordered." 

"Well,  we  can  get  another  somewhere. 

Willings  found 
limsel/  anting  up 
and  I  0  o  ki ng 
around,  amid 
smoke  and  the 
,  salty  smell  of 
poirdrr. 
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In  the  meantime  there'll  be  one  in  the 
Physicians'  and  Surgeons'  Library.  And 
I'll  go  down  there  at  once.  Oh,  don't  mis- 
take me.  There  mayn't  be  anything  in  it 
atall.  Butif  thereis!" 

"But  what  about  to-night?"  Willmgs 
was  ready  to  believe  that  Laneham  had 
already  forgotten  the  existence  of  those 
blood-daubed  paper  scraps  beneath  the 
newspaper. 

"Oh,  I'm  not  forgetting  to-night.  And, 
Willings,  old  man,  before  I  go,  for  a 
minute  I  must  talk  to  you." 

HE  did.  Then,  by  telephone,  he  got 
McGloyne  and  his  man  Morris  and 
made  certain  arrangements  with  the-n-  If, 
at  ten  that  night,  those  Italian  jewel 
thieves  and  murderers  expected  to  be  in 
Glasbury's  rooms  at  the  Casa  Reale,  he, 
Laneham,  was  clearly  going  to  do  every- 
thing in  his  power  to  prepare  for  them. 
And  he  did  not  leave  the  house  until  he 

"'^But,  having  gone,  hour  after  hour  went 
by  before  he  returned.  Five 
o'clock  passed,  and  six.  He  call- 
ed up  to  say  that  he  could  not  be 
home  for  dinner.  They  did  not 
see  him  again,  indeed,  till  after 
eight.  And  then— a  first  glance 
at  his  face  told  the  story:  they 
knew  that  he  had  taken  one  more 
step  — and  that  again  he  had 
found  the  thing  he  sought!  It 
was  unmistakable. 

But  not  less  obvi- 
ous was  it  that  he 
-  had  no  thought  of 
going  into  anything 
then. 

"There's  only  one 
thing    we 
musrt  do  to- 
r-^-j  night,"     he 

said ;  "we've 
a  little  am- 
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bush  to  fix  up.  And  we've  barely  time  for 
it  as  it  is.  Willings,  we'll  get  back  first  to 
the  Casa  Grande.' 

He  told  him,  on  the  way,  that  Glasbury 
was  still  at  the  St.  Hilaire;  Morris  had 
just  made  sure  of  that-  And  Morris  was 
to  warn  them  too,  when  Glasbury  left 
to  meet  his  blackmailers.  For  it  wag  evi- 
dent that  he  intended  to  meet  them. 

"And  now,  son,  a  second  time:  you've 
volunteered  to  take  the  main  risk  to- 
night. But  if  you  feel  that  you'll  be  run- 
ning uncalled-for  chances?" 

"Not  for  a  moment!"       ' 

A  T  the  Casa  Grande  they  found  Mc- 
-^*-  Gloyne,  in  plain  clothes.  He  had  with 
him,  at  last,  those  promised  floor  plans. 

"I'd  have  done  better  just  to  have  turn- 
ed you  over  the  originals,"  he  said;  "for 
everything  was  tied  up  while  the  blue 
printers  kept  us  waiting." 

"It's  all  right,"  Laneham  told  him;  "and 
I  guess  we  know  by  now  a  part  of  what 
we're  going  to  learn  from  them!" 

He  carried  the  rolled  sheets  into  the 
room  behind  the  telephone-board  and 
spread  them  out- 

"There  you  have  it.  The  Fisher  apart- 
ment in  the  Casa  Grande,  here,  and  Glas- 
bury's  bachelor  rooms,  here,  in  the  Casa 
Reale  adjoin.  They  abut  at  Mrs.  Fisher's 
little  writing-room."  McGloyne  stifled  an 
exclamation,  and  the  Doctor  turned  to 
him.  "But,  right  now,"  he  said,  "what- 
ever appearances  seem  to  be,  I  ask  you  to 
take  my  word  for  it  that  never  for  a 
moment  has  there  been  anything  that 
could  lie  against  the  honour  of  either  of 
them." 

McGloyne  dropped  his  hands-  "As  you 
say,  Doctor,  as  you  say.  Only  it's  brought 
them  death  an'  hell.  Well,  now  to  busi- 
ness." He  handed  Laneham  a  latch-key. 
"There's  one  thing  you'll  be  needin'." 

"Good." 

"It's  for  Glasbury's  middle  room.  When 
are  you  going  over?" 

"At  once.  For  Willings  and  I  would 
like  to  get  a  preliminary  look  around." 

They  all  walked  around 
the  block  to  the  entrance  of 
the  Casa  Reale  together. 


was  an  old-fashioned,  low-bodied,  high- 
backed  secretary.  It  had  been  placed 
across  the  corner  by  the  window;  and 
nothing  could  have  offered  better  con- 
cealment. Willings  slipped  behind  it,  and 
pulled  it  in  again.  And  once  more  he  had 
an  automatic  in  his  pocket.  Laneham  made 
him  take  it. 

"But  never  fear,"  he  reassured  him; 
"you  won't  need  to  use  it-  Remember 
though,  try  to  see  Glasbury  first,  and  then 
give  them  time  to  talk."  And  he  was 
gone. 

LJE  could  hardly  have  left  the  elevators 
before  Glasbury  was  entering.  It 
seemed  to  Willings  that  they  must  have 
met.  But  he  was  alone.  And,  throwing  on 
the  lights,  he  came  slowly  through  to  t'ne 
little  study.  "Try  to  see  Glasbury  first"! 
— it  was  as  if  Glasbury  had  known  he 
was  there!  While  Willings  still  crouched 
uncertainly,  the  young  playwright  cross- 
ed to  his  desk  and  began  to  v.iite  some- 
thing- He  rose  from  it,  with  a  face  once 
more  filled  with  a  white  but  resolute 
despair — and  Willings  showed  himself. 

"Who — who  are  you?"  With  his  first 
backward  leap  Glasbury's  hand  went  to 
his  own  coat  pocket;  "and  what  are  you 
doing  here?" 

Yet  it  was  not  what  he  said  nor  the 
words  he  used  that  struck  through  Wil- 
lings' memory. 

He  tried  to  explain  his  presence  in  a 
single  sentence.  He  said  that  he  was  a 
friend,  that  he  knew  why  he,  Glasbury, 
was  there,  and  that  he  would  find  a  second 
friend  and  ally  in  the  further  room. 

"We've  seen  the  letter  they  sent  you," 
he  whispered  rapidly;  "and  we're  here  to 
meet  them,  too.  You  weren't  going  to  pay 
them?" 

"No,  no.  Never  that!" 

"Then  what  were  you  going  to  do? — 
You  have  a  gun,  haven't  you?" 

"I  have-  And  this  time  one  I  can  de- 
pend upon.  There — there'll  be  two  of  the 
fiends.  I  was  going  to  try  to  do  for  both 


TO  UT  McGloyne  got  no  f  ur- 
•*-'  ther  than  the  entrance. 
A  message  had  just  come  in 
for  him.  It  was  a  warning 
from  Morris.  Glasbury  was 
on  his  way. 

"No  time  for  any  lookin' 
around!"  said  the  Inspector. 
"But  my  men  are  placed. 
Payton's  planted  on  the  inside.  You'll 
find  him  there.  An'  if  Mr.  Willings  is  still 
wantin'  to  make  a  second?" 

"I  am,"  said  Willings-  "That  was  my 
first  thought." 

"Well  an'  good.  Get  in  then,  get  in,  the 
quickest  you  know  how!" 

In  another  minute  Willings  and  the 
Doctor  were  in   Glasbury's  rooms. 

"Officer  Payton."  The  Doctor  called. 

"Right  here."  Payton,  a  lanky  "special" 
showed  his  head  from  behind  the  curtain 
of  the  trunk  closet.  "And  you'll  find  more 
cover,"  he  said,  "back  of  a  big  desk  in  a 
den  place  at  the  other  end" 

They  hurried  through  to  it.   The   desk 


THE  SOLUTION  NEAR! 


The  final  instalment  of  this  remarkable  mystery 
story  will  appear  in  the  next  issue.  Perhaps  you 
have  already  guessfd  the  solution.  Don't  be  too  sure, 
however.  There  are  surprises  a-plenty  in  the  last 
chapters  and  strange  developments  as  yet  unguessed. 


of  them — and  then,"  he  whispered  it  dry- 
ly— "then  finish  with  myself." 

It  was  what  Willings  had  thought.  And 
at  that  very  moment  from  the  hall  there 
came  a  sound  of  footsteps. 

"But  you  won't  do  anything  now,  will 
you?  You'll  just  leave  everything  to  us?" 

And,  in  another  minute,  what  was  to 
follow  had  begun. 

From  his  "cover"  of  course  Willings 
could  at  first  see  nothing.  He  only 
knew  that  Glasbury's  visitors  had  let 
themselves  in  with  their  own  key.  They 
seemed,  in  fact,  to  be  entirely  familiar 
in  his  rooms. 

"Allora — now!"  said  one  of  them,  the 


Italian,  doubtless  Hooley's  murderer.  And 
the  other,  suspecting  an  ambush,  went 
straight  on  through  to  the  rooms  beyond. 
He  went  directly  indeed  to  that  trunk 
closet  where  the  "special,"  Payton,  was 
lying  and  discovered  him ! 

With  a  stumbling  rush,  Payton  leaped 
out.  But  he  was  not  quick  enough.  Even 
before  he  could  raise  his  voice,  a  black- 
jack did  its  work,  and  he  went  down  like 
the  dead- 

Instantly,  as  though  by  a  kind  of  re- 
flex action,  the  Italian  whirled  back  to 
the  hall  doors  and  shot  their  bolts:  for 
the  present,  at  least,  no  one  could  inter- 
rupt from  outside.  Next  moment  both 
blackmailers  were  fleeing  towards  the  lit- 
tle room  where  Willings  was  concealed. 

He  jumped  for  them.  And  before  they 
could  use  their  weapons — almost  before 
he  knew  himself  that  he  was  using  his — 
he  had  put  a  bullet  through  the  shoulder 
of  the  man  with  the  black-jack. 

"Hands  up!"  he  shouted. 

"The  hell  I  will !"  And,  "winged"  though 
he  was,  the  man  tried  with  his  other  hand 
to  pull  his  gun. 

Outside,  with  curses  and  shoulder- 
drives,  McGloyne  and  his  detail  could  be 
heard  trying  desperately  to  burst  their 
way  in.  "What  the  devil!  What's  gone 
wrong  with  them  locks!  Put  yourselves 
at  'em  again!" 

The  time  was  short.  And  now  the  young 
Italian  had  sprung  for  Willings. 

"No7n'  de  Die,  but  I  get  you  anyway!" 
he  screamed,  and  pressed  his  weapon 
squarely  against  his  side. 

"I  guess  not!"  Willings  twisted  it  away 
again,  even  as  the  explosion  came.  With 
a  second  wrench  and  jerk,  the  gun  went 
through  the  window.  "Not  this  time,  I 
think!" 

T  N  all  his  life  before,  Mr.  Walter,  or 
^  Owly,  Willings  had  never  engaged  in 
even  an  imitation  of  a  gun-fight-  But  now 
it  seemed  to  him  to  be  something  wholly 
natural  and  eminently  satisfying.  That 
he  might  be  killed  did  not  worry  him  at 
all.  If  he  was,  there  was  a 
Daphne  Hope,  who  would 
know  just  how  it  happened. 
Also  he  was  there  to  take 
care  of  Glasbury;  and  through 
it  all  he  manoeuvred  to  keep 
Glasbury  behind  him. 

He  was  down  on  the  floor 
now  —  they  all  were  —  but  he 
was  still  fighting.  He  had 
some  one  by  the  throat.  And 
in  some  way  he  managed  to 
get  hold  of  the  winged  man's 
black-jack.  Then  suddenly  he  knew  that 
Laneham  and  McGloyne  and  McGloyne's 
men  were  inside.  Another  burst  of 
shots,  and  then  the  thud,  thud,  thud 
of  subduing  night-sticks.  And  when,  amid 
smoke  and  the  salty  smell  of  powder,  Wil- 
lings again  found  himself  sitting  up  and 
looking  around,  he  became  gradually 
aware  that  Glasbury  was  still  behind  him, 
and  some  one  was  working  over  him. 

It  was  the  Doctor.  In  almost  complete 
collapse  the  young  playwright  was  pass- 
ing from  one  fainting  fit  to  another.  And, 
"Oh,  my  God!"  he  was  crying,  "Oh,  my 
God!" 

Continued  on  page  75. 


The  First  Woman  Magistrate  in  Canada 


A  Character  Sketch  of 
•  "Janey  Canuck" 

By  May  L.  Armitage 


A  woman  on  the  bench!  Hoiv  the  skeletons  of  the 
dead  and  gone  old  jurists  would  turn  in  their  graves 
if  they  could  see  a  brother  judge  drawing  aside  his 
silk  robes  to  make  room  for  a  woman's  skirts  beside 
him,  but  this  is  what  the  enlightened  jurists  in  the 
city  of  Edmonton  are  doing.  And  when  the  papers  all 
over  the  country  came  out  on  June  lAth  with  the  head- 
lines, "Mrs.  Arthur  Murphy  appobited  Magistrate  of 
Wornan's  Court  and  Commissioner  of  the  Juvenile 
Court— the  first  woman  magistrate  in  the  Doininion, 
no  one  was  particularly  surprised.  It  was  just  an- 
other instance  of  the  West's  awakening  to  the  wis- 
dom of  enlisting  a  woman's  services  in  a  field  where 
she  is  better  equipped  than  a  man  to  handle  the 
situation. 


IN  the  Criminal  Court  of  Edmonton 
this  Spring,  a  woman  stood  in  the 
dock  to  answer  a  charge  of  murder. 
She  was  young,  comely  and  a  foreigner. 
She  looked  around  her  with  terrified  eyes 
—men,  men  everywhere.  Men  who  spoke 
a  strange  tongue — men  who  would  hang 
her;  that  much,  she  grasped.  Her  heart 
throbbed  to  suffocation.  She  wrung  her 
hands  in  agony;  almost,  through  abject 
fear  she  suffered  the  death  penalty  al- 
ready. 

A  noise  at  the  door  startled  her.  Were 
they  coming  so  soon?  Her  eyes,  wild  with 
fear  pierced  the  crowd  and  she  saw  as  in 
a  dream,  moving  toward  her — a  woman 
with  a  smile  on  her  lips,  and  hands  that 
seemed  to  reach  forward!  Another  wom- 
an! Could  it  be,  coming  to  her?  She 
shrank  down  in  a  frightened  heap  and 
■waited. 

Presently  the  hands  touched  her,  the 
lips  spoke  words  of  encouragement  (she 
knew  they  must  be  encouragement)  and 
the  kind  eyes  smiled  at  her.  The  inter- 
preter was  called,  and  she  knew  then 
what  the  words  were.  "They  shall  not 
hang  you,"  the  other  woman  said.  "Cour- 
age, I  will  stay  by  you!" 

Stay  by  her  the  stranger  did  too,  till 
the  trial  was  over — the  only  other  woman 
in  the  court  room-  And  the  trembling  one 
was  once  more  made  to  understand  that 
she  was  not  to  die.  No  this  is  not  a  fable 
of  Bunyan's  Greatheart;  it  is  merely  an 
incident  picked  at  random  from  the  life 
of  Mrs.  Arthur  Murphy,  known  to  the 
reading  public  and  to  her  beloved  West 
in  particular,  as  "Janey  Canuck." 

THE  new  appointment  stands  for 
something  more  than  a  distinction  for 
Mrs-  Murphy.  It  means  a  long  stride  for- 
ward for  women  in  general.  There  are 
women's  courts  in  other  cities;  Toronto, 
for  instance  has  one,  but  it  is  presided 
over  by  a  man.  In  no  other  Canadian  city 


Mrs.  Arthur 
Murphy,  bet- 
ter knoirn  to 
Canadians  as 
"Janey  Ca- 
nuck*' —  one 
oj  the  fore- 
most women 
oj  the  day. 


besides  Edmonton,  will  you  find  a  woman 
vested  with  the  full  powers  of  a  magis- 
trate of  the  law,  and  empowered  to  de- 
liver sentence  in  the  Woman's  Court.  The 
erring  girl  in  Edmonton,  coming  under 
the  ban  of  the  law,  hiding  her  first 
shame,  will  not  henceforth  have  to  stam- 
mer out  her  story  to  a  man ;  the  cunning- 
eyed  hag,  whining  her  plea,  will  have 
another  woman  against  whom  to  pit  her 
wit;  the  flippant  mother  who  has  neglect- 
ed her  children  to  their  harm  will  have 
to  make  her  excuses  to  another  mother- 
Will  she  meet  the  magistrate's  eye — a 
mighty  level  eye — successfully? 

Mrs.  Murphy  could  hardly  have  re- 
fused the  position  of  magistrate  even  had 
she  so  desired,  for  in  addressing  the 
Local  Council  of  Edmonton  recently  in 
their  newly  acquired  franchise,  she 
said:  "Expect  to  be  called  upon  to  play 
your  part  as  citizens  at  sessions,  assizes, 
or  criminal  courts.  This  is  the  price  you 
are  called  upon  to  pay  for  security  to 
life  and  limb  and  the  price  of  a  well-gov- 
erned community-  Do  it  whole-heartedly 
and  with  ungrudging  spirit.  Almost  any 
experience  is  good  for  a  woman  that 
doesn't  kill  her." 

That  last  sentence  is  so  typical  of  Mrs. 
Murphy,  that  one  would  know  it  for 
her's  no  matter  who  claimed  it.  Few  in- 
deed are  the  "experiences"  she  has  not 
been  through,     from     "broncho-busting" 


and  "hitting  trails"  to  playing  the  part 
of  a  gracious  hostess  to  some  of  the  great 
people  of  the  earth.  She  will  immediately 
question  that  "great  people"  when  she 
sees  it.  "Dinny,"  the  Irish  contractor,  was 
one  of  the  great  men  in  "Seeds  of  the 
Pine,"  if  we  remember  correctly. 

TT  is  scarcely  necessary  to  ask  why  Mrs. 

Murphy  was  chosen  as  the  first  Woman 
Magistrate  of  Canada.  Why  was  she 
decorated  by  His  Majesty  the  King  in 
1914  as  Lady  of  Grace  of  the  Order  of 
St.  John  of  Jerusalem  in  honor  of  her 
achievement  in  Canadian  literature,  and 
in  recognition  of  her  welfare  work  gen- 
erally? She  was  the  only  woman  member 
of  the  Charter  Committee  of  the  City  of 
Edmonton,  and  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  four  municipal  hospitals  in 
1914.  She  was  the  Convener  of  Peace  and 
Arbitratory  National  Council  of  Women 
of  Canada  1914-15.  She  is  the  Honorary 
Secretary  for  Canada  for  the  Society  of 
Women  Journalists  of  England,  and 
President  of  the  Canadian  Women's  Press 
Club,  as  well,  of  course,  as  being  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Daughters  of  the  Empire,  The 
Canadian  Handicrafts  Society,  Central 
Committee  Canadian  Women's  Patriotic 
Service,  The  Ontario  Historical  Associa- 
tion, and — just  supply  anything  else  pa- 
triotic or  Canadian  that  happens  to  en- 
ter your  mind. 

With   all   of   it,  though,   she  is   Great- 
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heart — ^the  very  personification  of  Bun- 
yan's  great  character.  One  might  say  in 
spite  of  all  of  it!  Do  you  not  know  many 
people  who  have  achieved  distinction  even 
in  a  minor  way,  who  are  so  burdened  with 
the  mass  of  detail,  to  say  nothing  of  their 
own  importance  that  it  is  a  weariness  of 
the  flesh  to  be  in  their  company?  Not 
so  Janey  Canuck.  If  you  go  up  to  her 
sunny  home  just  above  Groat  Park  in 
Edmonton,  you  will  probably  find  her  out 
weeding  the  onion  bed  with  "the  girls," 
never  a  care  in  the  world,  puckering  her 
fair  brow.  Or  if  she  is  in  her  airy  study 
at  the  top  of  the  house,  "away  from  that 
telephone,"  she  will  more  likely  show  you 
a  miniature  of  her  great  grandfather, 
or  make  you  laugh  over  "some  fool  press 
notice"  than  weary  you  with  her  list  of 
onerous  duties.  She  gets  those  done  be- 
fore anyone  is  up  in  the  morning,  or  long 
after  some  people  are  snoozing  comfort- 
ably. 

C  PEAKING  of  the  same  great  grand- 
^  father,  the  Hon.  John  Hunter  Gowan, 
who  was,  by  the  way,  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace  for  the  county,  in  Ulster,  there 
is  a  story  of  him  putting  hi'J  horse  ovei 
an  eight-barred  gate,  and  without  dis- 
mounting, cutting  the  head  clean  off  an 
outlaw  with  his  sword.  So  "Janey"  per- 
haps comes  quite  naturally,  not  only  by 
her  legal  turn  of  mind,  but  also  by  her 
capacity  for  doing  several  things  well  at 
the  same  time,  and  making  a  "clean 
sweep"  of  them.  Cookstown,  Ontario,  was 
her  birthplace,  daughter  of  Isaac  and 
Emily  Ferguson,  and,  as  three  of  her 
brothers  are  eminent  barristers  in  Can- 
ada, a  fourth  being  a  surgeon  of  note 
in  the  Western  States,  the  legal  turn 
of  mind  was  not  bequeathed  to  her  alone. 
To  hear  Mrs.  Murphy  laugh  is  to  laup-h 
also,  and  the  best  part  of  it  is,  the  laugh 
is  most  frequently  on  herself-  How  she 
does  enjoy  telling  the  story  of  the  time 
she  was  working  to  secure  better  legis- 
lation for  the  women  and  children  of  Al- 
berta, op  the  Married  Woman's  Protec- 
tion Act,  and  received  a  letter — one  of 
the  many  from  isolated  homesteaders' 
wives  who  approved  of  what  she  was  do- 
ing— which  said:   "Go  on   Mrs.   Murphy! 


God  bless  you !  I  have  a  troublesome  hus- 
band of  my  own !" 

TUST  now  Mrs.  Murphy  is  all  serious- 
'-'  ness  over  the  new  "job."  "I  want  to 
do  it  well,"  she  says,  "and  I  feel  very 
ignorant  and  inadequate."  So  she  is  spend- 
ing her  time  poring  over  criminal  codes, 
evidence,  statutes,  whys  ar.d  wherefores, 
and  doing  her  best  to  be  prepaied  for  the 
difficulties  which  may  be  in  her  way.  This 
trait  of  "preparedness"  by  the  way  is  a 
very  strong  one  in  Janey  Canuck's  char- 
acter, to  the  confusion  of  her  enemies. 
She  picks  out  the  weak  spot  in  an  argU' 
ment,  locates  the  scheme  which  is  to  frus- 
trate some  reform,  the  evil  which  is  push- 
ing its  head  insidiously  into  a  community. 


before  it  has  a  chance  to  justify  itself; 
and  when  you  hear  "Don't  let  Mrs.  Mur- 
phy get  on  to  it!"  you  may  draw  your 
own  conclusions. 

YYTHEN  Mrs.  Murphy  is  on  the  plat- 
"  '  form,  which  is  very  often  and  in 
many  capacities,  one  listens,  and  then  goes 
home  to  digest  the  matter  in  haiyi.  For 
instance,  don't  you  think  the  Business 
V/omen's  Club  of  Edmonton  received  an 
impetus  from  an  address  of  whieh  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  small  extract? 

"Women  often  lack  initiative.  They  are 
afraid  to  launch  out.  That  little  experi- 
ment of  Christopher  Columbus  cost  $7,000. 
It  was  a  good  thing  he  had  the  nerve  to 
try  it.  Every  new  continent  of  achieve- 
ment lies  overseas.  Many  persons  fear  to 
undertake  projects  which  they  might 
easily  perform,  because  they  cannot  see 
the  end  of  them.  They  forget  that  at  every 
point  the  question  settles  itself  when  all 
the  facts  are  considered.  By  attaining  one 
step  the  next  becomes  clear.  That  is  what 
I  call  unfolding  a  task.  The  progressive 
woman  goes  about  her  work  with  the 
spirit  of  an  athlete.  She  delves  into  it, 
not  because  it  is  required  of  her,  but  to 
gain  power  to  do  it  better.  This  is  the 
normal  impetus  of  the  progressive  mind. 
It  is  a  great  day  in  a  girl's  life  when  she 
begins  to  discover  herself.  The  latent  ca- 
pacity in  each  of  us  is  greater  than  we 
realize,  and  we  may  find  it  if  we  search 
diligently" 

Speaking  of  suffrage  she  said — "Suf- 
frage is  the  only  logical  outcome  in  a 
land  where  a  man  is  esteemed  for  what 
he  is.  In  such  a  land  the  dogma  of  a 
woman's  inferiority  could  not  be  tolerat- 
ed. Let  us  look  at  principles  rather  than 
personalities,  lay  aside  jealousy  which 
clouds  the  vision  and  learn  to  play  a 
team  game.  "The  strength  of  the  wolf  is 
the  pack,  and  the  strength  of  the  pack 
is  the  wolf." 

Yes,  Janey  Canuck  is  Greatheart  all 
right;  she  thinks  not  "for  me  and  mine" 
but  for  "us."  She  gives  of  her  time,  knowl- 
edge, and  love  unstintingly-  In  return  she 
receives  her  justly  won  and  large  meed 
of  appreciation,  which  does  not  wait  to 
pile  wreaths  on  her  coffin. 


A  Believer  in  Signs 


By  Mary  E,  Lowrey 


Who  wrote  "The   Useless  Baggage"  and  "No.  36  and  J.  Wilson." 


SHE  was  a  gentle  little  woman,  with  a 
sweet  face  and  clear  soft  eyes.  Meet- 
ing her  casually,  you  would  instantly 
have  set  her  down  as  a  good  wife  and 
mother — a  person  who  had  drifted,  at  an 
early  age,  into  a  quiet  little  backwater  of 
domesticity,  and  there  had  remained,  con- 
tent to  accept  life  as  something  placid 
and  pleasant  and  free  from  complicated 
emotions. 

It  was,  perhaps,  the  role  she  would  have 
chosen  for  herself.  Indeed,  she  had  chosen 


it,  for,  at  twenty  she  was  married,  and  life 
appeared  to  have  settled  soberly  into  lines 
of  permanent,  if  uneventful  peace. 

But,  two  years  later,  she  had  a  strange 
and  very  terrible  experience. 

Her  husband  was  killed  in  a  railroad 
accident.  The  train  left  the  track  at  a 
curve,  and  rolled  over  an  embankment; 
and  the  rescue  crew,  arriving  half  an  hour 
later,  found  it  sprawled  grotesquely  along 
a  green  country  valley,  sending  up  omin- 
ous threads  of  smoke.    The  little  woman's 


husband  was  one  of  the  last  to  be  rescued 
and,  five  minutes  after  he  was  dragged 
from  the  inferno  of  heat  and  smoke  and 
pain,  he  died,  lying  where  they  had  laid 
him  on  the  soft  spring  grass.  And  some- 
one who  happened  to  know  them  both,  sent 
a  carefully  worded  message  to  his  wife. 

THE  curious  part  is  that,  long  before 
the  message  reached  her,  she  knew 
that  he  was  dead.  When  the  accident  hap- 
pened she  was  a  hundred  miles  away,  mak- 
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ing  bread  in  a  sunny  kitchen,  and  eagerly 
watching  the  clock.  And  without  warn- 
ing she  was  seized,  while  she  worked,  with 
a  panic  of  fear — a  sense  of  disaster  so 
close  and  appalling  that  she  gave  a  little 
cry  and  covered  her  face  with  her  hands. 
And  when  she  took  her  hands  away,  she 
saw  him  standing  in  the  kitchen  doorway. 

She  saw  him  vaguely,  through  the  wav- 
ering kitchen  heat.  And  she  tried  to  go 
to  him,  with  a  strange  nightmare  feeling 
that  the  ground  was  slipping  backward 
under  her  feet;  but  when  she  reached  the 
doorway,  he  was  gone.  It  was  all  like  a 
very  terrible  dream. 

Afterwards  she  went  from  room  to 
room,  searching  for  him  vainly,  calling  his 
name  over  and  over  again.  And  when  she 
found  he  was  nowhere  in  the  house,  she 
sat  down  very  quietly,  and  waited  for  a 
message,  being  a  believer  in  signs  and 
something  of  a  fatalist. 

'T*HE  story,  however,  concerns  John. 
-^  When  his  father  was  killed,  John 
was  just  a  year  old,  and  placidly  unaware 
that  life  contained  anything  more  tragic 
than  occasional  bumps  and  incessant  bed- 
times. She  used  to  look  at  him  sometimes 
in  a  curious  wonder  that  a  tragedy  that 
touched  her  own  life  so  deeply  should  not 
have  penetrated  somehow  into  his  baby 
consciousness. 

She  brooded  a  good  deal,  at  first,  sit- 
ting still  with  her  hands  in  her  lap,  living 
in  the  past  because  she  could  not  face  the 
thought  of  the  future  alone.     But  in  an 
incredibly  short  time  John  was  running 
about,  continually  and  mysteriously  get- 
ting   dirty;     straying    away    to    distant 
streets  and  being  brought  home,  tearful 
and   reluctant,   by  the  terrifying  corner 
policeman.     So  at  last  she  shut  the  door 
resolutely  on  the  past  and  began  to  think 
of  the  future  hopefully  in  terms  of  John. 
She  brought  him  up  very  tenderly  and 
carefully,   tempering   mercy   firmly   with 
justice.      She   took   him   to   church   long 
before  he  was  able  to  understand  what  it 
was   all   about,   and   he   used   to   sit   and 
watch  the  lurid  landscape  that  lay  beyond 
the  red  glass  windows,  and  snatch  a  fear- 
ful joy  by  imagining  that  the  day  of  judg- 
ment  was   upon    him.      She   nursed   him 
carefully  through  all  the  sickness  of  child- 
hood and  boyhood,  from  whooping  cough 
to  first  love.    And  she  taught  him,  beside, 
the  things  she  knew  his  father  would  have 
taught  him — never  to  lie  or  brag,  not  to 
force  a  quarrel  and  not  to  lie  down  to  an 
insult.      She   had    imagination,    too,    and 
understanding  and  a  sense  of  humor,  and 
John    adored   her,   though    he    sometimes 
wished  that,   instead  of  always  wearing 
black,  she  would  buy  beautiful  clothes  like 
the  grocer's  widow,  a  resplendent  person 
who  dressed,  it  is  to  be  feared,  not  wisely 
but  too  well. 

"D  UT  she  would  not  lay  aside  her  mourn- 
^  ing,  in  spite  of  the  splendid  example 
set  by  the  grocer's  widow.  She  had  a 
curious  feeling  that  she  was  mourning 
not  only  for  John's  father,  but  for  a  part 
of  herself  that  had  been  killed,  with  him, 
on  that  tragic  spring  morning.  To  no 
one,  not  even  to  John,  had  she  ever  spoken 
of  the  mysterious  incident  in  connection 
with  her  husband's  death.    She  had  heard 


people  describe  psychic  experiences  with 
the  peculiar  relish  of  those  who  feel  they 
have  come  into  touch  with  the  occult — 
"and  the  very  same  night  he  died,"  they 
usually  concluded,  with  a  curious  appear- 
ance of  satisfaction.  But  her  own  exi>eri- 
ence  was  too  tragic,  and  too  mysterious 
in  its  tragedy,  to  be  put  into  words. 

She  had  brooded  over  it  a  great  deal, 
however,  especially  in  the  earlier  years 
of  her  widowhood.  It  had  laid  hold  of 
her  sensitive  imagination,  and  gradually 
she  had  evolved  a  curious  theory.  She 
felt  that,  in  this  hour  of  death,  she  had 
somehow  failed  her  husband;  that  there 
had  come  a  supreme  emergency,  and  his 
spirit  had  freed  itself  of  his  body,  and 
gone  in  search  of  hers,  and  she  had  not 
responded — had  only  sat,  still  and  he'p- 
less,  waiting  for  the  message  that  would 
tell  her  he  was  dead. 

It  was  a  fantastic  idea  perhaps;  but  it 
made  her  strangely  unhappy  for  many 
years. 

ON  his  eighteenth  birthday,  John  en- 
listed for  overseas,  to  serve  his  King 
and  country  as  long  as  the  war  should 
last.  She  resisted  at  first,  protesting  pas- 
sionately that  this  was  a  man's  war. 

"I  know,"  he  said  patiently.  "You 
see,  I'm   a   man." 

But  she  could  never  think  of  him  a?  a 
man — never  as  anything  but  a  little  boy; 
though  she  did  not  say  so,  being  possessed 
of  an  extraordinary  sense  of  discretion. 

"You  can't  let  another  man  do  your 
fighting  for  you,"  he  said,  and  added 
hastily,  "Besides,  I  want  to  go.  All  the 
fellows  are  going."  He  was  at  the  age 
when  one  does  not  advance  the  argu- 
ment of  noblesse  oblige  without  reserva- 
tion. 

She  did  not  protest  after  that.  But  she 
had  a  pitiful  feeling  that  life,  which  she 
had  so  painfully  rebuilt,  was  being  re- 
duced to  fragments  once  more.  And  she 
prayed  desperately  for  peace  —  "peace 
with  righteousness,"  she  always  added 
conscientiously;  but  that  was  an  after- 
thought. 

Gradually,  however,  her  enthusiasm 
kindled  from  his,  and  in  the  end  the 
thought  of  the  war  absorbed  her  as  wholly 
as  it  did  John.  She  learned  to  thrill  at 
the  sight  of  the  straight  ranks  that  swung 
by  on  parade,  the  sound  of  the  bugle  call- 
ing faintly  from  distant  streets. 

TT  was  very  wet  and  dreary  the  night 
^  he  left  for  overseas.  She  went  down 
with  him  to  the  barracks  where  his  com- 
pany had  been  ordered  to  assemble  at 
eight  o'clock,  and  the  street  was  filled  with 
people  who,  like  herself,  had  come  to  say 
good-bye  —  a  silent,  motionless  crowd, 
huddled  together  in  little  groups  under 
the  fine  drizzle  of  rain. 

He  found  a  sheltered  place  for  her  in  a 
doorway,  and  they  stood  and  waited  for 
orders  to  move.  A  woman  near  them 
clung  sobbing  to  a  helplessly  distressed 
soldier,  and  a  girl  standing  at  the  curb 
was  crying  hysterically,  covering  her  face 
with  her  hands. 

In  the  darkness  he  slipped  his  arm 
about  his  mother's  steady  shoulders. 

"You're  a  pretty  good  sport,  mother," 
he  said  admiringly. 


The  crowd  shifted,  and  someone  lowered 
an  umbrella;  and  suddenly  the  light  from 
the  street  lamp  fell  through  the  rain  on 
the  rigid  suffering  of  her  face.  In  the 
look  he  had  an  instant's  revealing  vision  of 
her  future  without  him — her  return  to  the 
dark  still  house  alone — the  long  desolate 
days 

'Tp  HE  crowd  began  to  move  at  last, 
-'■  soldiers  and  civilians  passing  to- 
gether along  the  streets  that  led  to  the 
station.  For  there  was  no  order  of  march- 
ing to-night.  They  moved  along  in  silent 
little  groups,  some  on  the  sidewalk,  some 
in  the  middle  of  the  street,  through  the 
faint  drizzle  of  rain. 

She  glanced  up  now  and  then  at  his 
serious  young  face  in  the  intermittent 
light  of  the  street  lamps,  and  was  con- 
scious only  of  a  poignant  sense  of  pity — 
pity  not  for  herself,  but  for  him;  for  his 
youth,  his  high-colored  visions  of  adven- 
ture, his  untouched  confidence  in  life.  "A 
man's  war" — and  he  was  nothing  but  a 
boy! 

The  train  was  late  in  starting;  and  he 
stood  on  the  steps  of  the  last  car  and  held 
her  hand  with  a  boy's  awkward  tender- 
ness. He  had  forgotten  his  self-conscious- 
ness, and  the  crowd  had  become  only  a 
background  for  her  white,  quiet  face 
under  the  high  dim  station  lights.  He  felt 
very  tragic  and  wholly  inarticulate. 

And  after  a  while  the  train  slipped 
away  into  the  darkness  and  left  her  stand- 
ing on  the  station  platform  alone. 

CHE  had  thought  that  she  had  counted 
>^  the  cost  of  her  loss  before  he  left  her ; 
but  she  was  not  prepared  for  the  over- 
whelming loneliness  of  the  days  that  fol- 
lowed— loneliness  that  sometimes  drove 
her  to  walk  the  streets  in  the  long  spring 
evenings,  because  the  still  emptiness  of  the 
house  had  become  altogether  unendurable. 

When  John  had  been  home  the  place 
had  always  been  riotously  alive — continu- 
ally overrun  with  boys  from  neighboring 
houses.  They  used  to  come  there  and 
conduct  mysterious  experiments  of  a 
scientific  nature  in  the  basement,  and, 
latterly,  still  more  mysterious  conversa- 
tions of  a  sentimental  nature  at  the  tele- 
phone. When  the  craze  for  dancing  swept 
the  country,  they  had  descended  upon  the 
house  like  the  vandals  upon  the  Sacred 
City,  despoiling  it  of  its  rugs,  and  rock- 
ing joyously  across  its  shiny  floors. 

Since  then  one  of  them,  scarcely  older 
than  John,  had  fought  through  the  blood 
and  mud  of  St.  Julien,  and  had  come  home 
with  a  strip  of  colors  and  an  empty  sleeve, 
and  on  his  face  a  strange,  indescribable 
look   of  age   in   youth. 

How  she  hated  those  rooms  at  last,  with 
their  memories  and  silence,  and  their  in- 
tolerable orderliness ! 

TIT  E  wrote  her  twice  every  week,  and 
^  -*■  his  letters  were  filled  with  conscien- 
tious details  and  bewildering  technicali- 
ties. He  was  enjoying  soldiering.  "It's 
the  life!"  he  assured  her.  England  he 
dismissed  briefly  as  "some  country."  (It 
is,  perhaps,  characteristic  of  John's  letters 
at  this  time  that,  having  secured  an  idea, 
he  did  not  waste  time  in  embellishing  it.) 
But  always  he  concluded  with  anxious  in- 
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quiries  concerning  herself.  Had  she  been 
very  lonely  Was  she  taking  good  care  of 
herself — going  out  a  good  deal — having 
people  in  to  cheer  her  up? 

In  June  he  entered  the  trenches;  and 
suddenly  the  tone  of  his  letters  changed. 
It  was  as  though  the  strange,  intimate 
contact  vifith  life — and  with  death — were 
forcing  his  maturity,  compelling  him  to 
think  and  analyze,  to  work  toward  his 
own  conclusions. 

"I  have  been  wondering  what  brought 
a  lot  of  these  fellows  here,"  he  wrote  once. 
"Patriotism,  mostly,  and  a  love  of  adven- 
ture, I  guess.  One  fellow  said  he  came 
because  of  his  'deep  respect  for  public 
opinion?'  Imagine  running  a  bayonet 
through  a  fat,  sick-looking  German  be- 
cause of  your  deep  respect  for  public 
opinion!" 

His  letters  came  more  frequently  now. 
every  day.  The  strange  life-in-death  of 
the  trenches,  when  it  left  him  time  to 
think,  bewildered  and  appalled  him  — 
shook  his  half-formulated  faith  in  the 
things  he  had  been  taught  to  believe.  So 
he  was  coming,  as  he  had  always  come, 
to  the  one  person  in  the  world  he  was  sure 
would  understand.  Never  in  all  his  life, 
perhaps,  had  he  been  so  close  to  her  in 
spirit  as  he  was  now,  in  the  far  away 
trenches  of  Flanders. 

"p^  ARLY  one  afternoon  she  came  home  to 
-'-'  find  a  slip  of  yellow  paper  lying  on 
the  floor  of  her  little  entrance  hall.  .It 
was  a  notification  that  a  telegram  had 
arrived  in  her  absence,  and  was  waiting 
for  her  at  the  office,  a  drug-store  a  dozen 
blocks  away.  She  picked  it  up  with  shak- 
ing fingers ;  and,  after  she  had  read  it,  she 
stood  quite  still  for  a  moment,  gathering 
herself  together,  fighting  down  the  fran- 
tic fear  in  her  heart.  Then  she  set  out 
quietly  for  the  telegraph  office,  with  the 
yellow  slip  still  in  her  hand. 

The  street  car  was  filled  with  people 
and  one  or  two  turned  curiously  at  the 
sight  of  her  white,  strained  face.  But  she 
scarcely  saw  them.  She  sat  very  still, 
holding  the  little  slip  of  yellow  paper,  her 
soul  sick  with  the  terror  she  could  no 
longer  control. 

The  car  dragged  from  block  to  block, 
stopping  at  every  crossing  to  take  on 
straggling  groups  of  passengers.  And 
finally  it  halted  altogether.  To-day  there 
was  a  grand  military  parade,  and  the 
streets  were  blocked  with  people.  From 
the  car  window  she  could  see  a  moving  line 


of  khaki  caps  above  the  heads  of  the 
crowd. 

There  was  no  possibility  of  getting 
through.  For  the  parade  encircled  the 
city  like  a  great  tourniquet,  checking  the 
currents  of  traffic  in  every  direction.  She 
sat  rigidly  still,  watching  company  after 
company  march  by;  and  it  seemed  to  her 
that  in  all  her  life  she  had  never  suffered 
as  she  suffered  in  those  interminable  mo- 
ments of  waiting. 

The  khaki  line  parted  at  last,  and  the 
stemmed-up  traffic  streamed  through. 
And  after  a  long  time  she  found  herself 
standing  before  the  drug-store  counter. 
She  remembered  trying  to  make  out  the 
mysterious  labels  on  a  row  of  great  glass 
bottles  that  stood  on  the  shelf  in  front  of 
her,  while  the  clerk,  in  a  little  room  back 
of  the  store,  rummaged  for  her  telegram, 
and  whistled  softly  to  himself. 

It  was  nothing,  after  all — a  message 
from  a  careless  friend,  announcing  her 
arrival  in  the  city  on  the  following  day. 
But  when  the  clerk  came  round  the 
counter  a  moment  later  he  found  her 
lying  in  a  huddled,  unconscious  heap  on 
the  floor. 

'TpHE  experience  left  an  impression  of 
-^  terror  on  her  mind  that  she  could 
not  shake  off.  Before  this,  she  had  had, 
back  of  her  loneliness  and  fear,  a  curious 
and  unreasoning  sense  of  security.  Wo- 
men she  knew  had  lost  their  husbands  and 
sons,  and  her  feeling  of  pity  towards  them 
had  been  somehow  detached  and  imper- 
sonal. Their  tragedy  had  had  no  real 
significance  for  her,  because,  deep  in  her 
heart,  she  had  believed  her  own  son  would 
be  saved. 

But  that  nightmare  journey  to  the 
telegraph  office  brought  the  real  chances 
of  war  sharply  and  terribly  before  her 
consciousness.  All  her  false  sense  of 
security  vanished.  The  casualty  lists, 
lengthening  daily,  filled  her  now  with  an 
indescribable  sense  of  terror. 

The  thought  of  John  was  with  her 
constantly.  There  were  days  when  he 
seemed  very  close  to  her;  when  she  had  a 
curious  feeling  that  if  she  turned  quickly 
she  would  see  him  standing  there,  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,  his  cap  on  one  side 
of  his  close-cropped  head.  She  wondered 
if,  in  the  loneliness  of  the  still  .empty 
house,  her  mind  were  beginning  to  act 
strangely,  to  play  tricks  with  her  reason. 

One  hot,  breathless  night  in  July  she 
found  herself  suddenly  awake  —  a  curi- 


ous waking,  in  which  her  brain  seemed 
to  spring  instantly  from  sleep  to  full  con- 
sciousness. And  then  that  old  appalling 
sense  of  disaster  had  fastened  itself  upon 
her  again;  that,  and  something  more — a 
consciousness  of  warning,  mysterious,  in- 
sistent, coming  to  her  out  of  the  darkness. 

And  out  of  the  darkness  his  face  came 
clearly  before  her.  She  knew  that  this 
time  it  was  not  her  fancy — that  the  thing 
that  had  happened  to  her  nearly  eighteen 
years  before  was  happening  to  her  again 
to-night.  And  with  the  knowledge  came 
sheer  terror  lest  she  should  fail  her  son 
as  she  felt  that  she  had  failed  his  father. 

She  gave  a  little  cry,  stretching  out  her 
hands  in  the  darkness.  And  something 
struggled  within  her — struggled  and  freed 
itself  at  last.  Her  lips  did  not  move,  but 
very  far  away  she  knew  that  she  was  call- 
ing to  him — calling  again  and  again  in  an 
agony  of  warning. 

And  then  that  mysterious  connection 
snapped;  and  she  found  herself  alone, 
with  the  dawn  growing  gray  in  the  fam- 
iliar room,  and  a  little  wind  from  the 
garden  blowing  softly  across  her  face. 

A  LL  that  remains  of  the  story  is  to  be 
-^*-  found  in  the  text  of  a  British  official 
report,  and  in  a  letter  that  John  wrote  to 
his  mother,  early  in  July,  from  the 
trenches  in  Flanders.  The  official  re- 
port was  like  thousands  of  others  that 
come  to  us  from  overseas — those  terse 
messages  that  contain  so  much  and  con- 
vey so  little. 

"Yesterday  the  enemy  exploded  a 
mine  under  a  portion  of  the  front  line 

trench  in  the  neighborhood  of  D . 

Our  men  occupied  the  crater." 

The  letter  w^s  very  long — I  am  quoting 
only  part  of  it. 

".  .  .  It  is  something  I  can't  explain. 
I  went  down  the  trench  and  along  one  of 
the  communication  trenches  without 
knowing  where  I  was  going  or  why. 

"The  trench  I  had  been  in  was  blown  to 
pieces^you  may  have  read  something 
about  it  in  one  of  the  official  reports. 
Afterwards  we  dug  for  what  seemed  to  be 
hours,  trying  to  get  some  of  the  men  out. 
But  when  we  did  it  was  too  late,  poor 
beggars! 

"Perhaps  I  shouldn't  have  told  you 
about  it;  but  I  felt  somehow  that  you 
would  understand.  It  may  have  been  only 
trench  nerves  after  all  .  .  .  only  it 
seemed  to  me  as  though  someone  had 
called  to  me  from  very  far  away." 


Some  Features  in  the  November  Issue 

There  will  be  many  new  features  in  the  November  issue — strong  articles  on  Cana- 
dian national  topics,  and  bright  stories  by  the  best  Canadian  writers.  Just  to  mention 
a  few:  "Putting  the  Wheat  Crop  Across,"  by  B.  D.  Thornley;  "Fleurette,"  by  Bobert 
W.  Service;  "Wanted — a  National  Anthem,"  by  Arthur  Stringer.  November  will 
be  the  best  number  yet  issued. 
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TNI  THE  WHEAT,, 


His  wheat  is  golden  for  the  harvest  blade; 

Amid  its  ranks  red  prairie  roses  blow; 
And  by  the  fringe  his  little  maid 

Trips  in  and  out;  she  is  too  young  to  know. 

He  left  his  binder  canvased  in  the  shed; 

He  left  her  mo'her,  weeping,  at  the  gate; 
His  harvest  yields  a  richer  red 

And  shouts  for  reapers;  other  fields  can  wait. 


Illmlrated 
b^  Arthur  Listiter 


When  in  the  Spring  across  the  fragrant  mould 
His  seeder-shuttle  wrought  a  richer  zone. 

He  did  not  dream  how  much  a  year  can  hold 
Nor  what  a  field  should  ripen  with  his  own. 

His  care  was  all  for  simple,  selfish  things, — 

His  home,  his  wife,  his  horses,  and  his  child; 

No  thought  had  he  for  conquerors  and  kings. 
Or  reeking  power  and  innocence  defiled. 

Then  in  an  hour  his  soul  was  born  again; 

He  saw  himself  the  nation's  instrument; 
She  felt  a  pride  that  smothered  half  the  pain 

As  through  her  tears  she  nodded  her  assent. 

His  wheat  is  red  for  harvest,  but  his  blade 
Is  red  with  richer  harvest  at  his  feet; 

And  in  his  eyes,  clear,  calm,  and  unafraid 

He  sees  a  maiden  playing  in  the  wheat. 


Amusing  the  Canadian 


A  Review  of  London's  Gaiety 
in  War  Time 


surdly  unnecessary  solicita- 
tion, Emily,  admirably  played 
by  Miss  Cooper,  being  coquet- 
tishly  able  to  look  after  her- 
self. Hawtrey,  of  course, 
proves  the  greatest  benefactor 
and  finally  ends — as  all  suc- 
cessful stage  heroes  should — 
by  taking  the  coquettish  hero- 
ine under  his  lasting  protec- 
tion. 

Miss  Cooper  is  coming  to 
America  some  day  in  that  un- 
ceitain  period  known  as  "af- 
ter the  war,"  where,  it  is 
somewhat-  redundant  to  add, 
she  will  be  welcomed  by  a  theo- 
retical regiment  of  open  arms. 
Her  next  venture  here  will  be 
"The  Misleading  Lady,"  which 
gave  Elsie  Ferguson  splendid 
opportunities  in  New  York. 


Doris  Keane  appearing  in  "Romans 

ABOVE  the  more  or  less  suppressed 
outbursts  of  merriment  on  the  part 
of  the  blase  audience,  rose  the 
hearty  haw-haw  of  two  officers  in  the 
fourth  row  of  the  stalls.  Dowagers  rais- 
ed their  lorgnettes  and  looked  toward 
them  and,  looking,  smiled.  A  woman,  sit- 
ting behind  them,  laughed  with  them. 
Laughed  so  heartily  that  finally  she  be- 
came hysterical,  and  had  to  send  for  a 
glass  of  water.  Their  laughter  was  in- 
fectious. Their  good-natured  faces  had 
the  effect  of  a  stimulant.  Curious  heads 
peered  down  from  the  dress  circle,  to  see 
who  they  were-  And  more  than  once,  they 
were  rewarded  by  a  look  of  appreciation 
from  the  star  of  the  comedy,  Gladys  Coop- 
er, the  most  talked-of,  most  photographed, 
most  beautiful  of  London's  bevy  of  beau- 
tiful actresses. 

The  officers  were  Canadians,  and  wore 
kilts.  There  were  many  of  them  in  the 
audience,  that  night;  and  are  a  great 
many  every  night.  It  is  not  only  Gladys 
Cooper's  beauty  which  attracts  them.  It 
is  the  fascinating  drivel  in  which  she 
appears  with  Charles  Hawtrey  —  drivel 
being,  of  all  things,  the  most  appreciated 
form  of  entertainment.  They  would  have 
been  pleased  if  they  could  have  heard  her 
"enthuse"  about  them,  in  her  dressing 
room,  after  the  performance. 

"I  simply  love  playing  to  soldiers,"  she 
gurgled,  "and  I  get  hundreds  of  letters 
from  them,  after  they  go  back  to  the 
trenches,  a  great  percentage  of  them  being 
from  Canadians.  Nice,  friendly  letters, 
not  the  silly,  sentimental  kind  one  reads 
about." 

The  comedy  which  amused  them  so  much 
is   called    "Please    Help    Emily,"    an    ab- 
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OT    far   from   the    Play- 
house, where  nightly  this 
precocious    Emily    is    encour- 
aged in  precociousness,  stands 
a  whole  colony  of  theatres,  which  nightly 
present   discouraging   notices   of   "House 
Full"  to  all  late  comers  who  may  wish 
amusement.    The  natural  moral  is  "Don't 
be  late,"  but  with  the  refreshment  taps 
being  turned  off  at  9.30,  the  thirsty  popu- 
lace linger  perhaps  longer  than  usual  in 
the  numerous  glass-walled  places  which 
fringe  on  Theatre  land. 

One  of  the  most  popular 
of  the  nightly  "Sold  Out" 
laughter-palaces  is  the  Al- 
hambra,  most  sumptuous, 
most  comfortable,  most  al- 
luring of  all -homes  of  Re- 
vue. Here  a  trio  of  music 
and  fun  acrobats  vie  with 
each  other  in  spreading  the 
greatest  contagion  of  opti- 
mism amongst  a  receptive 
audience.  There  is  George 
Robey,  still  holding  his 
place  at  the  top  of  the  tree 
of  somewhat  vulgar  com- 
edy. He  still  carries  out 
his  old  successful  habit  of 
"ragging"  the  audience, 
still  jokes  with  the  orches- 
tra and  occasionally  puts 
the  other  players  off  their 
lines  by  his  undercurrent 
of  raillery  at  their  expense. 
His  twin  brother  of  comedy 
is  Alfred  Lester,  inimitable 
imitator,  droll,  quiet  in  his 
methods  and  never  vulgar. 
And,  then,  there  is  Vio- 
let Loraine,  who  deserves 
a  paragraph  to  herself. 
She  it  is  who  knits  the 
parts  of  the  show  together, 


Gladys  Cooper,  prettiest 
of     English     actresses. 

who  makes  things  go,  as  they  should  go  in 
a  Revue,  who  can  portray  an  American 
wife  of  newly-acquired  riches  and  a  Lon- 
don East  End  coster  with  equal  success. 
She  is  the  foremost  English  musical  come- 
dienne of  to-day.  Through  her  efforts 
"The  Bing  Boys,"  who  are  installed  at  the 
Alhambra,  are  likely  to  remain  there  a 
good  long  time. 

For  the  satisfaction  of  all 
who  insist  on  dancing  as  an 
extra  special  feature,  there  is 
Phyllis  Monkman,  as  graceful 
as  the  wind,  as  light  as  the 
proverbial  feather,  as  pleas- 
ing as  the  golden  bubbles 
which  do  not  pirouette  after 
nine- thirty. 


OUT  a  stone's  toss  dis- 
■L*  tant  is  Daly's,  which 
breathed  and  moved  and 
had  its  giddy  being  through 
the  efforts  of  George  Ed- 
wardes.  Here  is  a  galaxy 
of  stars.  G.  P.  Huntly 
hol(3s  sway  here  in  the  role 
of  Fun-King.  His  fun  is 
never  offensive.  Canada 
knows  that  very  well.  And 
what's  more,  it  is  always 
funny. 

The  Daly  combination  of 
music,  dancing  and  drollery 
is  called  "The  Happy  Day." 
And  a  happy  day  it  was 
when  the  management  first 
decided  on  its  acceptance. 
Unity  More,  one  of  Lon- 
don's newest  song  and 
dance  acquisitions,  contri- 


Unity  More, 
a  dainty  hit 
of  fluff,  who 
fir s  t  sang 
"M.ary  from 
Tipperary." 


Soldier  in  Old  London 


By   Margaret 
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Bell 

of   Stage   Stars 


butes  quite  a  good  deal  to  its  happiness. 
She  is  a  dainty  bit  of  fluff,  with  black  hair 
and  a  penchant  for  Irish  songs  of  senti- 
ment. Perhaps  her  song,  "Mary  from 
Tipperary,"  lilted  out  from  the  interior 
mechanism  of  a  trench  gramophone,  has 
given  more  enjoyment  to  the  fighting  lads 
than  any  other  song  they  have  taken  back 
from  "Blightie"  after  hearing  it  from  her 
lips.  She,  too,  receives  innumerable  let- 
ters from  them  about  the  infection  of  her 
stage  smiles.  She  showed  me  a  photo- 
graph of  herself  the  other  day,  which  a 
soldier  had  sent  back  to  her,  pierced  with  a 
bullet  wound.  One  hears  many  tales  about 
articles  carried  in  the  pocket  being  the 
means  of  saving  life.  If  Unity  More's 
likeness  has  been  the  means  of  doing  that, 
it  seems  to  me  she  has  more  than  done  her 
bit  from  the  stage  of  Daly's,  when  all  with- 
in is  dazzling,  and  all  without  Stygian  in 
the  depths  of  wartime  streets. 

MUSICAL  things  are  having  their 
night  out.  Just  across  the  street 
from  Daly's,  at  the  Prince  of  Wales  Thea- 
tre, Raymond  Hitchcock,  recently  import- 
ed from  Wilsonland,  reduces  his  audience 
to  a  state  of  laughter  limpness  by  his  old 
familiar  croak  and  drollery.  He  has  caught 
on  wonderfully  in  London,  and  intends,  I 
believe,  on  his  return  to  the  land  of  democ- 
racy, to  portray  an  English  nobleman! 
His  present  enterprise  is  known  as  "Mr. 
Manhattan,"  and  has  to  do  with  more 
than  the  insidious  beverage,  which  Lon- 
don is  led  to  be- 
believe,  in  New 
York,  flows  like 
water  is  sup- 
posed to  flow, 
under  bridges. 


Phyllis  Monkman,  as 
graceful  as  the  wind, 
as  lif/ht  as  the  pro- 
verbial feather,  as 
pleasant  as  the  gold- 
en bubbles  which  do 
not  pirouette  after 
nine-thirty. 


Old  Drury  Lane  —  may 
the     shades     of     Russian 
opera  forgive  it! — is  wal- 
lowing in  the  most  osten- 
tatious   display    of    Revue 
ever  seen  in  London.     The 
dignified  home  of  music,  as 
it  once  was,  has  become  the 
rendezvous    of    superficial 
superlatives.       The     most 
dazzling  scenery,  the  most 
gorgeous  dresses,  the  slim- 
mest  ankles,    the    shortest 
skirts,  the   most  elaborate 
coiffures,  the  giddiest  danc- 
ing,   the   most   spectacular 
spectacles,  including  as  the 
piece  de  resistance  a  scene 
of  Canadian  skaters  on  real 
artificial  ice  —  there  you 
have  Drury  Lane  in  its  pre- 
sent state  of  materialistic 
retrogression.  Viewing  the 
huge  stage  from  the  back 
of  the  stalls — in  a  perfectly 
normal  state  of  mind,  too — 
one  would  hazard  that  the 
chorus  might  be  mentioned  in  the  thou- 
sands.    At  one  of  the  rehearsals  a  large 
staircase,  built  on  the  stage,  broke,  injur- 
ing fifty  chorus  girls,  one  of  them  for  life. 
"But  it's  all  for  the  soldier  lads,  when 
they  come  back  home,"  say  the  producers. 
"They  must  be  amused;  and  cdn't  be  by 
morbid   plays.     Hence   the 
mad  competition  in  effects." 
True  it  is  that  the  greater 
part  of  all  audiences  is  in 
khaki.    And  what  surprises 
the  British  public  most  is 
the  fact  that  Canadian  pri- 
vates can   afford  to  sit  in 
the      stalls, 
which     now, 
with    the    Gov- 
ernment     tax, 
cost  eleven  and 
six. 

But  to  re- 
turn t  o  this 
riotous  Drury 
Lane  revel. 
The  principal 
singer  in  it  is  Miss  Shirley  Kellog,  fair, 
not  slim,  and — who  can  judge  of  an  act- 
ress's years?  She  is  a  great  favorite  with 
the  Tommies,  has  all  the  necessary  joie  de 
vivre,  and  is  the  wife  of  the  big  producer 
of  this  thriller  in  music,  Albert  de  Cour- 
ville.  And  most  appropriately  this  thril- 
ler is  namer  "Razzle-Dazzle." 

SHE  recently  left  the  Hippodrome,  an- 
other haunt  of  the  Revue  spirit,  where 
"Toyland"  still  holds  sway,  under  the  rul- 
ing hand  of  Harry  Tate,  a  comedian 
whose  popularity  I  never  can  understand. 


Gertie  Millar,  who  has  returned 
to  the  scene  of  former  triumphs. 

lie  is  of  that  type,  who  depend  for  suc-- 
cess  on  such  clever  artifices  as  vigorous 
attempts  at  hitting  a  golf  ball  with  no 
more  success  than  the  breaking  of  the 
club  and  consequent  overbalancing  of  the 
whole  physical  equilibrium.  And  yet, 
though  I  sit  yawning  away  the  moments 
while  he  is  on  the  stage,  the  British  pubfie 
rock  with  undisguised  glee.  I  have  seen 
— well,  a  very  distinguished  person — ab- 
solutely sway  back  and  forth  in  her  chair 
in  the  Royal  Box  from  the  moment  Harry 
Tate  came  on  the  stage  till  he  made  a 
mute,  inglorious  exit  through  the  back 
drop. 

As  far  as  Revues  are  concerned,  to  my 
mind,  the  Palace  is  the  place.  "Bric-a- 
brac"  has  gone  into  its  second  edition ; 
every  night  finds  every  seat  sat  upon  by 
an  audience  thoroughly  satisfied  with  its 
expenditure  of  shillings  and  pence — the 
shillings  for  the  admission,  the  pence  to 
go  to  Mr.  McKenna  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment. Here  is  a  Revue  where  vulgarity 
never  intrudes,  where  the  chorus  is 
trained  as  one  person,  moving  with 
rhythm  and  grace,  where  the  songs  are 
rippling  with  melody,  the  jokes  fresh  and 
really  funny,  the  principals  artists  every 
one  of  them,  in  his  or  her  way.  (By  the 
way,  the  whole  company  is  going  to  tour 
America  some  time  in  the  autumn.)  Here 
is  Gertie  Millar,  once  more  returned  to  the 
scenes  of  former  triumphs,  just  as  gay 
and  irresistible — if  a  trifle  heavier — as  of 
old.  She  is  the  soldiers'  joy,  and  Cana- 
dians, who  have  never  seen  her  hefore, 
make  a  practice  of  going  to  hear  her  sing 
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her  "Toy  town"  song,  with  its  inimitable 
dance,  every  time  they  have  leave. 

Here  also  is  Nelson  Keyes,  a  splendid 
comedian  of  the  quiet  type,  and  Arthur 
Playfair,  as  funny  as  he  is  corpulent.  Also 
Teddie  Gerrard,  an  American  importation, 
with  plenty  of  "go." 

T  MUST  go  on  talking  about  Revues,  for 
-*■  they  are  the  chief  attraction  to  our 
soldiers.  Hence  there  are  more  of  them 
than  of  any  other  kind  of  amusement. 
There  is  "Pell  Mell"  at  the  Ambassadors, 
which  proves  a  very  excellent  vehicle  for 
the  charms  and  wiles  of  Mademoiselle 
Delysia,  a  great  French  comedienne,  who 
came  over  from  Paris  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war.  Along  with  her  is  Monsieur 
Morton,  a  French  funny  man,  who  is  the 
butt  of  her  witticisms.  They  are  a  splen- 
did team,  and  work  the  laugh-producing 
machine  right  merrily. 

Then  there  is  "Some"  at  the  Vaude- 
ville Theatre,  a  Revue  at  this  writing  but 
a  week  old,  but  likely  to  live  until  many 
weeks  have  passed  over  its  head.  She  who 
pulls  the  amusement  strings  is  Lee  White, 
an  American  cpmedienne  of  the  very  first 
water.  There  is  something  absolutely  ir- 
resistible about  her.  It  may  be  the  com- 
bination of  her  infectious  smile,  her  ability 
to  sing  a  comic  song  and  joke  with  the 
orchestra  at  the  same  time,  and  her  whole 
good-natured  personality  which  exudes 
joy  in  life.  But  it  is  something.  And 
along  with  all  these  attributes,  she  is  mar- 
vellously good  to  look  at.  She  has  what 
the  Americans  call  "punch,"  and  can  put 
a  show  safely  over  the  footlights  without 
the  slightest  effort. 

Phyllis  Dare,  at  the  Adelphi,  has  been 
a  very  alluring  "Tina"  in   a   comedy  of 


that  name  —  also  musical  —  for  many 
weeks. 

With  two  more  Revues  in  preparation 
and  about  to  be  launched  at  any  moment 
at  the  Empire  and  the  London  Opera 
House,  where  Ethel  Levy  will  electrify  her 
audience  in  brilliance  in  execution  and 
originality  in  dress,  the  next  few  months 
promise  a  great  repertory  in  musical  com- 
petition, and  the  gallant  fellows  home  on  a 
week's  leave  will  not  return  to  morbid 
Flanders  harboring  the  memory  of  neuro- 
tic problem  plays  and  tearful  tragedies. 

C  TILL,  there  are  several  legitimate 
^  plays  which  certainly  are  worthy  of 
special  mention.  Plays  which  attract  the 
khaki  public  quite  as  much  as  Revues. 
Many  officers  seem  to  prefer  them,  pro- 
bably as  an  example  to  their  followers. 

Chief  amongst  these  is  Miss  Irene  Van- 
burgh's  new  play,  "The  Riddle,"  at  the 
New  Theatre.  Miss  Vanbrugh's  name  is 
too  well  known  to  need  special  comment. 
She  is  always  finished,  always  conscienti- 
ous in  her  parts,  hence  always  technically 
correct.  She  is  London's  most  charming 
portrayer  of  both  comedy  and  dramatic 
parts.  In  this  new  play  she  has  plenty  of 
scope  for  displaying  both  these  powers, 
and  does  it  admirably.  Her  husband, 
Dion  Boucicault,  is  appearing  with  her  as 
leading  man. 

In  the  same  category  of  artists,  I  must 
mention  Miss  Dorothy  Green,  a  friend  of 
Miss  Vanbrugh's  and  a  great  favorite  In 
Canada  ever  since  her  visit  there  as 
leading  woman  of  the  Benson  company. 

Unlike  some  first-rate  actresses  in  war- 
time. Miss  Green  has  remained  true  to  her 
principles  and  has  not  gone  into  inferior 
companies.    She  has  recently  attained  the 

Views   of  Jose   Collins   in   her   re- 
markable success  at  Daly's  Theatre. 


enviable  distinction  of  playing  lead  to  H. 
B.  Irving  in  "The  Barton  Mystery"  at  the 
Savoy. 

C  EVERAL  American  successes  are 
^  meeting  with  equal  reclame  in  Lon- 
don. There  is  Disraeli  at  the  Royalty, 
the  name  part  being  played  by  Dennis 
Eadie,  a  very  finished  actor,  who  makes 
the  great  statesman  a  real  figure  and 
brings  out  of  the  lines  all  the  wit  which 
Louis  N.  Parker  has  written  into  them. 
This  play  is  drawing  crowded  audiences  to 
the  Royalty,  the  whole  theatre  invariably 
being  dotted  with  a  generous  smattering 
of  khaki. 

Then  there  is  our  old  friend  "Peg  0'  My 
Heart,"  revived  after  a  rest  of  a  month  or 
two.  It  is  extraordinary  the  power  of  this 
light  bit  of  laughter  and  tears.  Peg 
never  fails  to  attract  the  soldier  man, 
although  Laurette  Taylor,  the  original 
star,  has  been  out  of  the  cast  for  many 
weeks.  However,  her  part  is  very  admir- 
ably taken  by  a  beautiful  young  actress 
called  Moya  Mannering. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  big  success  of 
American  importations,  "Romance,"  at  the 
Lyric,  with  Doris  Keane,  who  is  likely  to 
remain  in  London  for  years  and  years,  if 
one  may  judge  from  the  present  indica- 
tions of  success.  She  has  a  remarkable 
personality,  this  young  actress,  which  pro- 
bably accounts  for  the  long  guard  of  curi- 
osity which  nightly  forms  at  the  stage 
door  after  the  play,  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
her  as  she  enters  a  luxurious  car,  and 
sings  out  to  them  in  her  high-pitched 
monotone,  "Good  night,"  "Good  night." 
I  met  her  the  other  evening  in  her  dress- 
ing room,  where  a  letter  of  appreciation 
had  just  been  handed  her  from  Sir  David 
Beatty,  of  Jutland  fame.  So  it  seems  that 
it  is  not  only  fighters  of  our  land  battles 
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The  Anatomy  of  Love 

By   Arthur    Stringer 

Author  of  "The  Prairie  Wife,"   The  Counterfeiters,"  etc. 

Illustrated    by 
Harry   C.    Edwards 

SYNOPSIS. — Professor  John  Herrin  Macraven.  Dean  of  Amboro  University,  who  has  selected  as  his  life 
work  the  preparation  of  a  series  of  volumes  on  love,  is  asked  by  a  former  associate,  who  is  going  away  on  a 
trip,  to  spend  part  of  his  vacation  on  his  farm  to  look  after  his  daughter  Sybil.  Macraven  has  been  working  hard 
on  his  last  book,  "The  Anatomy  of  Love,"  and  welcomes  the  chance,  especially  as  he  is  apprehensive  that  Anne 
Appleby,  a  very  attractive  young  Amboro  woman,  to  whom  years  before  he  had  rashly  proposed,  has  designs  now 
on  his  freedom.  He  rcTnembers  Sybil  as  a  little  girl  but,  walking  to  the  Shotwell  Farm  from  the  station,  he 
stumbles  across  a  very  beautiful  young  girl  cotnbing  out  her  hair  by  the  side  of  a  pool — and  so  learns  that  Sybil 
has  grown.  He  finds  her  pleasure-loving,  poetical  and  scornful  of  science,  but  decides  that  at  last  he  has  found 
a  girl  who  might  be  persuaded  to  discuss  the  psychology  of  love.  Sybil  initiates  the  Professor  into  the  delights 
of  country  life,  even  to  the  extent  of  making  him  go  barefoot,  but  rather  perturbs  him  with  the  intelligence  that 
Anne  is  confiing  down  also.  The  girl  and  the  Professor  put  in  the  interval  enjoyably,  although  Macraven's  enjoy- 
ment is  still  further  dampened  by  the  announcement  that  a  youthful  admirer  of  Sybil's,  one  Richard  Ford  Se- 
well,  is  also  to  visit  the  farm..  On  the  last  day  of  their  solitude  Sybil  takes  the  Professor  out  hunting  pond 
lilies  and  he  has  the  misfortune  to  tuTuble  into  the  water  at  the  moment  ivhen  Anne  appears.  Macraven  decides 
that  he  imist  exercise  his  guardianship  in  keeping  Sewell  away  from  Sybil  and  so  he  contrives  to  get  Anne  and 
Sewell  aivay  for  a  day.  Sybil  seizes  the  opportunity  to  hold  a  moonlight  picnic  for  two  and  works  so  potent  a 
spell  on  the  professor  that  he  feels  his  resistance  to  fem.inine  influence  slipping. 


CHAPTER  XII 

ANNE  AND  AN   INTERLUDE 

IT  was  not  until  the  clear  and  coldly 
penetrating  light  of  the  following 
morning  that  Macraven  fully  realized 
how  ignominiously  he  had  failed  in  his 
efforts  toward  a  disciplining  of  the  airy 
and  unchastened  Sybil.  It  had  been  his  in- 
tention to  make  no  direct  allusion  to  this 
failure,  and  the  reasons  thereof,  but  he 
felt  that  Anne  would  not  be  satisfied  with 
silence.  It  was  accordingly,  with  a  more 
or  less  troubled  and  apprehensive  mind 
that  he  confronted  his  fellow  conspirator, 
that  morning,  on  the  wistaria-screened 
verandah. 

"You  haven't  given  me  one  crumb  of 
Amboro  news,  as  yet,"  he  told  her,  tem- 
porizingly,  as  he  took  a  wicker  chair  at  her 
side.  And  if  he  seemed  a  little  over-eager 
to  know  if  it  was  hot  and  dull  in  town  and 
v/hither  this  family  had  gone  and  whither 
that,  and  if  the  walls  of  the  new  college 
laboratory  were  up,  and  indeed,  a  hundred 
and  one  different  trifling  bits  of  news  and 
gossip,  Anne  betrayed  no  sign  that  she 
even  dimly  apprehended  the  reason  for  this 
feverish  flow  of  interrogation.  From  Am- 
boro he  glided  easily  off  into  the  avenues 
of  science,  and  was  suffused  with  an  un- 
expectedly genial  glow  when  he  discover- 
ed that  she  had  read  his  lectures  on 
"Visual  Illusions"  and  his  recent  defense 
of  Shotwell's  Occipital  Condyles  idea 
quoted  in  "The  Mating  of  Mammals-"  And 
-  then  he  solemnly  asked  Anne  if  she  be- 
lieved, at  heart,  that  the  dissipation  of 
elements  was  an  actually  irreversible  pro- 
cess, like  the  dissipation  of  heat,  and 
what  influence  the  newer  radium  dis- 
coveries would  have  on  the  old  problem 
of  the  transmutation  of  matter.  He  even 
astounded  her  with  the  declaration  that 
in    the    disintegration    of    one    gram     of 


radium  there  were  liberated  just  one  bil- 
lion great  calories,  and  then  very  grace- 
fully reminded  her  that  even  helium 
would  be  much  less  known  to-day,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  work  of  a  woman. 

In  fact,  even  though  a  sense  of  subter- 
fuge had  first  prompted  Macraven's  ex- 
cursion into  this  familiar  old  field  of 
science,  it  was  not  long  before  he  had 
forgotten  all  motive  for  that  movemeni  in 
the  sober  delights  which  the  mere  brows- 
ing along  such  well-known  paths  brought 
to  him. 

He  even  somewhat  poignantly  regretted 
that  he  had  not  written  to  Anne,  before- 
hand, asking  her  to  pick  out  certain  of 
his  text  books  and  bring  them  along  with 
her.  Yet,  he  told  himself,  he  hated  to  be 
under  obligations  to  her.  She  had  so  many 
persons  already  depending  on  her — down 
at  Amboro,  in  fact,  she  had  always  been 
imposed  on.  It  came  home  to  him,  as  sel- 
dom before,  how  nearly  all  her  life  had 
been  devoted  to  giving  and  doing  for 
others.  Even  while  they  had  been  chatter- 
ing and  debating  on  the  wide  cool  ver- 
andah, that  very  morning,  he  had  been 
amazed  to  find  that  he  had  gained  at  least 
three  new  ideas  from  her. 

It  was  true,  as  he  had  once  said,  that 
Anne  always  talked  in  solid  prose.  But 
often,  when  that  prose  chanced  to  be  a  con- 
tinuation of  one's  own  unuttered  thought, 
one  could  relent  a  little  towards  its  most 
unimaginative  solidities.  Not  that  he  dared 
to  claim  that  Anne  did  not  talk  fluently 
and  eagerly — for  she  had  the  habit  of 
awaiting  one's  answers  with  her  sober 
grey  eyes  fixed  steadfastly  on  her  com- 
panion's face,  a  trick  that  was  always 
flattering,  though  sometimes  disconcert- 
ing. 

Macraven,  as  they  sat  there  talking 
together,  could  catch  occasional  glimp- 
ses  of    Sybil    and    young   Sewel,  through 


the  shrubbery,  busily  engaged  in  mark- 
ing out  a  tennis  court.  For  once, 
for  some  undiscovered  reason,  he  could 
look  down  at  them  calmly  and  disinterest- 
edly. He  even  tried  to  tell  Anne  what  a 
will-of-the-wisp  Sybil  was,  what  an  elf- 
like  spirit  she  had  always  seemed  to  him, 
fluttering  about  the  old  orchard  and  sing- 
ing about  the  old  gardens,  a  dreamy- 
hearted  epicurean;  drifting  down  her  gay 
life  like  a  butterfly  floating  through  a 
world  of  flowers.  And  she  always  seemed 
to  strike  such  a  vivid  note  against  the 
landscape,  her  very  choice  of  color  was 
always  so  artless  and  yet  so  effective. 

The  listening  Anne,  being  a  woman  of 
the  world,  acquiesced  in  this,  and  held 
her  peace.  But  after  luncheon  she  re- 
appeared on  the  verandah  in  a  sailor- 
suit  of  white  lawn,  with  a  soft  wide  col- 
lar and  with  three  moss-roses  pinned  at 
her  waist,  and  a  vivid  bud  or  two  in  her 
hair. 

'  I  ^HE  Professor  of  Anthropology,  look- 
-*■  ing  up  from  his  book,  gazed  at  her 
with  startled  and  almost  unbelieving 
eyes,  as  she  sat  there  with  her  head  bent 
over  a  magazine,  oblivious  of  his  pres- 
ence. 

It  seemed,  as  he  gazed,  that  he  had  al- 
ways before  looked  on  a  chrysalis  of 
Anne — on  an  Anne  in  fact,  not  as  a  bright 
and  winged  Psyche  but  on  an  Anne  in 
the  pupa-state. 

"What  have  you  been  doing  to  your- 
self?" he  demanded,  sitting  up,  a  little 
jealous  of  that  lost  and  sombre  Anne  who 
had  now  passed,  he  felt,  forever  beyond 
his  world  and  his  reach. 

Anne  laughed  a  little. 

"Sybil's  been  telling  me  not  to  part  my 
hair  in  the  middle." 

"Did  you?" 

"Of     course,      always, — until      to-day. 
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We've  just  been  struggling  to  marcelle 
it!" 

"Do  you  know,"  confessed  the  honest 
Macraven,  "I  never  once  thought  of  the 
fact  that  you  had  hair,  until  this  mo- 
ment!" 

"But  I  had,  you  see,  all  the  time,"  said 
Anne,  in  her  solemn  manner. 

TV/T  ACRAVEN  continued  to  gaze  at  the 
^^^  moss-roses,  absently,  as  they  stood 
out  so  appealingly  against  their  back- 
ground of  white.  Terence,  far  off  some- 
where, down  in  the  garden  among  the  .oyr- 
ingas,  was  singing  slowly  and  brokenly 
as  he  worked: 

Can  she  make  a  cherry  pie? 
Baby  mine,  baby  mine; 

Yes,  she  can  make  a  cherry  pie, 
Wid  a  soft  look  in  her  eye — 

But  she's  a  young  thing  and  cannot 
leave  her  m-o-o-other ! ! 

Macraven  listened  to  the  croon  of  the 
distant  gardener,  absently.  A  song-spar- 
row alit  on  a  Japanese  almond-tree  and 
trebled  out  its  sweet  five-note  run  and 
call,  like  a  tiny  fountain  of  sound.  The 
bees  droned  and  hummed  about  the  quiet 
house-garden.  The  Wind  stirred  and  died 
in  the  tree-tops.  A  sense  of  peace  after 
unrest  stole  over  the  young  Professor  of 
Anthropology. 

■LT  E  sighed,  audibly.  Anne  looked  up 
■•^  quickly,  at  the  sound.  Then  she,  too, 
gazed  out  over  the  gardens  and  the  tree- 
tops,  and,  as  her  companion  had  done, 
found  herself  surrendering  to  the  spirit 
of  peace  that  brooded  over  the  tranquil 
landscape. 

"Don't  you  sometimes  think,"  said 
Anne,  at  last,  "that  we're  always  work- 
ing and  fretting  too  much,  down  at  Am- 
boro?" 

"There's  always  so  much  to  do,  so  much 
"to  be  done,"  sighed  the  man  of  science. 

"But  I  wonder  if  it  pays,  to  crowd 
beauty  and  peace  like  this  out  of  life?" 
asked  Anne,  dreamily,  her  eyes  on  the 
swaying  tree-tops  from  which  the  song- 
sparrow  was  calling- 

"But  life  is  so  short — something  must 
be  surrendered,  don't  you  think,"  he 
argued.  Macraven,  too,  was  looking  out 
over  the  world  of  sun  and  shadow  and 
waving  trees. 

"But  should  we  crowd  out  the  things 
that  make  life  best  worth  living?"  Anne 
was  asking  him.  "After  all,  shouldn't  the 
appeal  of  beauty  be  as  strong  as  the  ap- 
peal of  work?  It  always  seemed  to  me 
that  it  was  only  when  work  was  touched 
with  beauty,  in  some  way  or  another,  that 
it  was  worth  while." 

TVyf  ACRAVEN  looked  at  her,  searching- 
•'■'^•^  ly.  Here  was  Anne  talking  poetry! 
Anne,  of  all  persons,  transformed  into 
an  apostle  of  the  ethereal  issues  of  life! 
It  was  like  finding  an  accidental  poppy 
in  a  field  of  level  wheat.  A  poppy  in  a 
wheat-field — that  was  the  very  phrase 
that  Sybil  had  used  when  she  was  de- 
scribing to  him  her  days  of  idle  dream- 
ing, her  empty  and  indolent  life,  when 
everybody  around  her  seemed  so  absurd- 
ly busy- 

"Life  was  not  made  for  work,  but  work 
was  n^^de  for  life!"  quoted  the  Professor. 


"But  it's  worth  remembering  that  the 
poor  old  philosopher  who  first  said  that 
had  given  the  best  of  his  life  to  drudgery, 
before  he  found  it  out,"  retorted  Anne. 

"I  suppose  really  it  ought  to  be  a  happy 
mixture  of  the  two,  for  it's  only  by  labor 
that  thought  can  be  made  healthy,  and 
only  by  thought  that  labor  can  be  made 
happy." 

"I  like  that  better  than  your  Spencer," 
assented  Anne-  A  soft  rustle  of  skirts  cut 
short  any  answer  Macraven  might  have 
essayed.  It  was  Sybil,  pink  and  glowing, 
with  a  tennis  racket  in  her  hand. 

"Still  talking  of  poor  old  Spencer?" 
cried  the  girl,  leaning  on  the  back  of 
Anne's  wicker  chair.  "Or  what  new  and 
world-moving  metaphysical  hypothesis 
are    you  two  wiseacres  propounding?" 

"Anne  has  simply  been  pleading  your 
cause!"  explained  Macraven,  making  an 
inward  mental  note  of  the  quick  telepa- 
thic glance  that  passed  between  the  two 
women,  and  yet  sorely  puzzled  as  to  its 
meaning. 

"Then  that's  why  you're  sitting  there 
contemplating  me  with  such  sternly 
speculative  eyes !  But  I  wish  you  wouldn't ! 
I'm  not  a  bug!" 

"We  weren't  breathing  a  word  about 
bugs,  were  we?"  asked  Macraven  of  the 
silent  Anne. 

"We  were  talking  about  beauty,  Sybil 
dear,  so  it  must  have  been  a  little  about 
you." 

"Ill  never  believe  it,"  mocked  Sybil, 
giving  Anne  an  ecstatic  squeeze.  "You 
two  old  dears  are  continually  digging  and 
burrowing  under  a  mountain  of  some 
kind  of  learning  or  other,  or  struggling 
over  some  awful  'ology!  You're  both  like 
two  ants — no,  like  two  moles,  burying 
yourselves  in  books  and  abstractions, 
when  there's  such  a  lovely  world  just  out- 
side! And  you  think  I'm  silly  and  empty, 
just  because  I  go  along  like  a  bee,  only 
looking  for  honey!" 

"The  bee,  Dear,  deserves  every  flower 
that  it  finds,"  said  the  older  woman, 
though  even  Macraven  noticed  that  she 
had  winced  at  the  "two  old  dears."  It  was 
the  first  time  that  Sybil  had  ever  come 
before  him  with  a  sense  of  intrusion-  It 
"was  the  first  time  that  he  had  been  able 
to  study  her  with  a  feeling  of  detach- 
ment. 

He  reopened  his  book,  and  sought  for 
his   place  once   more,   abstractedly. 

"No  more  reading  to-day,  sir!"  cried 
the  girl,  placing  her  two  small,  sun-brown- 
ed hands  over  the  open  pages,  with  a 
show  of  mock  sternness. 

"We've  all  got  to  go  and  gather  fresh 
strawberries,  for  we're  going  to  have  one 
of  the  far-famed  Shotwell  strawberry 
short-cakes!" 

"Let's!"  said  Anne,  jubilantly. 

A  ND  on  the  way  to  the  patch  the  young 
■^^-  Professor  of  Anthropology  came  face 
to  face  with  a  new  and  strangely  dis- 
concerting truth.  He  found  that  it  was 
almost  as  delightful  to  lift  Anne,  for  all 
her  solemn  eyes,  down  from  a  rail  fence, 
as  it  was  to  help  the  ebullient  Sybil.  Only 
Anne  frightened  him  a  little,  she  was  so 
astonishingly  sober  through  it  all- 

"Do  you  know."  said  Sybil,  a  few 
minutes  later,  looking  up  from  her  straw- 


berry row,  at  the  stooping  Professor  of 
Anthropology,  "I  used  to  wonder  what 
you'd  be  like,  before  you  came  up.  I  used 
to  imagine  you'd  be  all  forehead  and  that 
I'd  hear  your  think  wheels  go  click-click, 
and  that  you'd  no  more  think  of  climbing 
a  fence  or  going  barefoot,  than  Dickie 
here  would  dream  of  doing  an  honest  day's 
work!" 

The  two  men  thus  alluded  to  stood  up- 
right above  their  berry  rows. 

"Oh,  I  say!"  dissented  Macraven. 

"I  say!"  echoed  young  Sewell. 

And  the  two  men,  standing  there  in  the 
berry-patch,  for  one  silent  moment  looked 
at  each  other,  cryptically,  yet  understand- 
ingly. 

CHAPTER  XIII 

MOONLIGHT    AND    MYSTERY 

T  T  was  early  the  next  afternoon  that 
■'•  Sybil  and  Dickie  Sewell  made  ready 
for  half  a  day  of  trout  fishing.  Sybil 
knew  of  mysterious  pools  and  basins, 
along  the  upper  streams  on  the  eastern 
stretches  of  the  farm,  where  her  father 
had  often  made  wonderful  catches-  Their 
flies  were  worn  and  faded,  their  ancient 
willow  creel  showed  several  gaping 
wounds  and  had  to  be  carefully  lined  be- 
fore it  would  hold  even  their  luncheon, 
and  the  antique  landing  net  had  to  be  re- 
strung  before  it  was  fit  for  the  crudest 
of  active  service. 

But  nothing  seemed  able  to  dampen 
Sybil's  enthusiasm. 

"If  we're  not  back  for  dinner,"  she 
announced,  "don't  think  of  waiting.  We'll 
cook  our  own  supper,  if  we  have  to,  down 
on  the  river  bank!" 

She  noticed  the  look  of  disapprobation 
that  flitted  across  Macraven's  face. 
— "The  same  as  you  and  I  did  that  day 
up  at  Anona  Island,"  she  added,  turning 
to  Macraven  with  what  was  a  bewitching 
but  almost  a  mocking  smile. 

"And  if  we  have  good  luck,  both  you 
and  Anne  shall  have  a  trout  for  break- 
fast— and  if  we  don't  have  good  luck,  I'm 
going  to  duck  Dickie,  just  to  get  even!" 

A  ND  she  was  off,  with  Dickie  carry- 
■^^  ing  the  creel  and  rods  at  her  heel,  • 
waving  a  merry  goodbye  to  them  as  she 
passed  out  of  sight  beyond  the  syringa 
bushes,  making  her  way  out  across  the 
shadowy  apple  orchard. 

"Happy  youngsters!"  said  Anne,  in  her 
motherly  croon,  as  she  stood  looking  after 
them,  without  moving- 

"It's  astonishing,  the  emancipation  of 
the  modern  woman!"  was  Macraven's  an- 
swer to  her  croon,  as  Anne  went  back  to 
her  novel. 

All  that  afternoon,  in  fact,  he  felt  list- 
less and  irritable.  It  was  too  hot  for  walk- 
ing, and  reading  seemed  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. When  Anne  went  indoors  to  write 
letters,  he  idled  about  the  garden,  essay- 
ed a  profitless  excursion  into  the  clover- 
meadow  with  his  butterfly  net,  and  then 
returned  and  paced  the  verandahs  once 
more,  abstracted  and  preoccupied. 

The  dinner  hour  came  and  went,  with- 
out the  return  of  Sybil.  Anne  went  to  the 
orchard  gate,  at  Macraven's  suggestion, 
for  one  last  look.  But  there  was  no  one 
in  sight,  so  they  sat  down  and  ate  alone- 
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Evening  came  on,  warm  and  soft  and  grey. 
A  silvery  brown  dusk  crept  over  the  field. 
The  twilight  deepened,  and,  at  last,  with 
the  coming  of  darkness,  Macraven  sent 
for  Anne. 

She  could  see  by  the  knit  brows  and 
the  familiar  old  Dean  of  Amboro  look 
that  he  was  worried,  even  before  he 
spoke. 

"What  are  we  to  do  about  this?"  he 
asked  her,  shortly. 

"About  what?" 

"About  the  fact  that  it  is  nine  o'clock, 
and  night,  and  Sybil  and  young  Sewell  not 
yet  home!" 

"But  what  difference  should  it  make?" 

He  looked  at  her  in  astonishment. 

"It  makes  the  difference,"  he  solemnly 
asseverated,  "that  my  presence  in  this 
house  practically  constitutes  a  guardian- 
ship over  this  child!" 

"She  is  not  such  a  child  as  you  may 
think,"  ventured  Anne- 

"Child  or  no  child,  it  is  my  duty  to  ex- 
ercise that  discretion  which  her  own 
father  might.  Naturally,  in  this  respect,  I 
looked  for  your  co-operation." 

A  NNE  remained  silent.  The  feeling 
•^*-  took  possession  of  him  that  there  was 
something  guarded  and  disingenuous  in 
her  position  towards  him.  He  felt  that 
she  was  repressing  something. 

"Anne  Appleby,  do  you  know  where 
thef«  young  people  are?"  he  suddenly  de- 
manded. 

She  studied  his  face,  for  a  moment,  in 
silence. 

"Yes,"  said  Anne,  at  last.  "I  do." 

"Then    I   insist   on   knowing!" 

"Why  should  you?"  she  in  turn  demand- 
ed. "What  good  would  it  do?" 

"Then  I  am  to  regard  you  as — as 
circuitous  as  they  are?"  he  flashed  back 
at  her. 

"Just  as  you  choose,  0  King  of  Knowl- 
edge!" she  told  him,  mockingly  as  she 
took  up  her  novel. 

Never  before  had  he  seen  Anne  guilty 
of  a  gesture  of  dismissal.  It  amazed  him, 
for  a  moment,  but  the  mingled  pride  and 
dignity  of  a  career  crowned  with  authority 
saved  him,  in  the  end.  He  turned  on  his 
heel,  procured  his  wide-awake,  and  then 
his  rubbers,  crossed  the  verandah,  went 
down  the  steps,  hurried  over  the  dark 
lawn,  out  through  the  gloomy  bushes,  and 
made  his  resolute  way  to  the  eastern  end 
of  the  great  farm,  in  search  of  the  fugi- 
tives. 

Anne,  from  the  verandah  railing,  call- 
ed to  him  twice.  She  had  evidently  re- 
lented; but  he  gave  no  sign  that  he  had 
overheard  her  call- 

'  I  *HE  first  fierce  fires  of  his  rage  had 
-*■  somewhat  burned  away,  by  the  time 
he  reached  the  pasture-field.  His  allevi- 
ated indignation,  however,  brought  with 
it  no  slightest  weakening  of  his  resolu- 
tion. Then,  as  busy  thought  suggested  con- 
tingency after  contingency,  as  he  imagined 
possible  accidents,  and  sought  and  ad- 
vanced not  improbable  excuses,  his  earlier 
personal  resentment  paled  down  into  a 
vague  and  teasing  apprehension.  Yet  he 
told  himself,  again  and  again,  that  there 
would  be  some  good  plain  speaking  when 
he  came  upon  that  truant  couple.  It  was 


He  found  it  was  as  delightful  to  lift    Anne,    for    all    her    solemn 
eyes,  down  from  a  rail  fence  as  it  was  to  help  the  ebullient  Sybil. 


not  that  he  resented  their  love-making,  if 
love-making  it  was-  But  duplicity  and 
double-dealing,  this  secretive  and  artful 
way  of  going  about  things,  was  more  than 
he  was  able  to  endure-  Perhaps  that  was 
why,  when  he  became  Dean  of  Amboro 
Residence,  he  had  made  the  discipline  so 
close  and  strict  that  "it  interfered  with 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,"  as  Waggles 
had  once  described  it. 

The  full  dull  golden  moon,  by  this  time, 
was  well  up  above  the  quiet  hills  and  tree 
tops.  Once,  across  the  luminous  golden 
disk,  he  saw  pass  the  black  shadow  of  a 
bat.  A  night-jar  started  up  from  the 
shrubbery  beside  him  and  flew  off  heavily 


into  the  gloom.  There  was  scarcely  a 
breeze  stirring-  The  air  was  warm,  yet 
fresh  and  odorous  with  the  heavy  dews 
that  made  the  grass  lush  and  glimmered 
like  seed-pearls  on  the  clover  leaves  and 
shimmered  even  on  the  cob-webs  between 
the  fence-rails,  until,  in  the  increasing 
light,  they  looked  like  little  fish-nets  of 
silver  swung  in  a  sea  of  floating  opal. 

No  soul,  however  preoccupied  or  in- 
durated, could  withstand  the  charm  of 
such  a  night.  Macraven  walked  on,  less 
feverishly,  stopping  now  and  then  to 
breathe  in  the  many-odored,  misty  air 
along  the  meadow  bottoms.  Once  he  came 
to  a  sudden   stand-still,  startled  by  the 
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sound  of  heavy  breathing.  He  found,  as  he 
peered  about  him,  that  he  had  wandered 
in  beside  a  herd  of  sleeping  cattle,  and  he 
could  plainly  see  the  little  mist  that  came 
and  went  above  their  nostrils,  in  their 
tranquil  breathing. 

T  T  E  pushed  on  more  irresolutely  now, 
•TT^  with  scarcely  a  sense  of  space  or  di- 
rection. He  felt,  vaguely  that  he  was 
trending  towards  the  River,  but  each  lane 
and  path  and  field  that  he  had  traversed 
so  often  in  open  daylight  seemed  to  take 
on  ever  new  and  puzzling  unrealities.  A 
sea  of  Alsace  clover,  made  whiter  by 
the  white  moonlight,  its  liberated  per- 
fumes made  heavier  by  the  heavy  dews, 
unrolled  before  him  mystically,  bewilder- 
ingly.  The  very  earth  on  which  he  walked 
seemed  etherealized,  insubstantial.  It  turn- 
ed his  thoughts  back  to  days  and  moods  of 
passing  exaltation  in  his  own  life,  and 
almost  unconsciously  he  found  himself 
quoting  Sybil's  poem  of  love  and  moon- 
light. 

O  sad  and  golden  summer  moon. 
Where  are  the  lovers  thou  hast  known. 
Where  are  their    sighs    and    kisses 
strewn  ? 

'T'HE  young  scholar  walked  on,  en- 
grossed in  his  sudden  memory  of  that 
last  night  in  Amboro  when  he  had  gazed  so 
disconsolately  out  of  his  little  Deanery 
window,  poignantly  conscious  of  the 
beauty  and  romance  of  the  world  beneath 
hi-m.  Then  he  thought  of  the  summer 
night  that  he  and  a  fellow-student  of 
Magdalen  had  walked  out  over  the  dusk 
Oxfordshire  hills  to  hear  an  English 
nightingale  sing.  And  then  he  thought 
of  a  certain  window  in  Heidelberg,  from 
which  he  had  watched  all  the  soft  Ger- 
man hillside  bathed  in  its  wash  of  pallid 
light,  from  Otto  Heinrich's  Bau  to  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine  itself,  when  his  spirit 
had  been  heavy  with  that  strange  world- 
loneliness  peculiar  to  the  heart  when  it 
is  idle  and  adolescent. 

Macraven  stood  still,  ankle-deep  in  the 
wet,  heavy  grasses,  looking  up  at  the 
moon,  a  spirit  of  soft  exaltation  creeping 
through  him  at  the  beauty  of  the  night. 
While  he  stood  there,  looking  and  listen- 
ing, the  faintest  lap  and  ripple  of  water 
filled  the  quiet  air.  A  tree-toad  shrilled 
and  was  silent.  Far  oflT,  from  a  sheltered 
upland  somewhere,  belated  crickets  dron- 
ed. A  little  hush  fell  on  the  leaves,  and 
the  sound  of  water  crept  to  his  ears  again. 

Macraven  realized  that  he  was  close  to 
the  River,  and  he  moved  forward  peer- 
inely,  looking  for  some  path  or  outlet. 

Then  he  drew  up  suddenly,  with  a 
start.  For  before  him,  not  two  hundred 
feet  away,  outlined  against  the  stretch 
of  open  water  that  lay  beyond  them  like 
a  windmg  ribbon  of  silver,  sat  the  run- 
aways for  whom  he  was  seeking. 

IJE  noticed  Sybil  first.  She  was  sitting 
beside  young  Sewell,  on  the  smooth 
bark  of  an  old  overturned  buttonwood 
tree,  facing  the  river.  In  one  hand,  sup- 
ported by  her  knee,  resting  her  chin ;  she 
was  gazing  in  silence  out  at  the  moon- 
light and  rippling  water.  Her  other  hand 
rested  on  the  shoulder  of  the  youth  at 
her  side.   She  turned,  at  last.   Macraven 


could  see  her  profile  clear-cut  against  the 
light,  and  through  that  lucid  yet  muffled 
luminosity,  strangely  enough,  both  her 
own  face  and  that  of  the  boy  at  her  side 
seemed  suddenly  statuesque,  as  imperson- 
al and  beautiful  as  Praxitelian  marble. 
It  was  perhaps,  due  to  the  refracted  light 
and  the  dampness  of  the  river  air,  but 
round  each  youthful  head  hung  an  opaliz- 
ed  circle  of  light-  It  crowned  them,  as  a 
halo  might.  For  causes  that  he  could  not 
fathom,  the  watching  Macraven  was 
touched  and  awed  into  a  mood  of  hesi- 
tation, trying  to  fight  down  the  sense  of 
intrusion  that  oppressed  him. 

Then  he  turned  his  head  away,  quickly, 
warned  by  some  movement  from  the  silent 
lovers.  He  knew,  in  that  moment  that  he 
had  looked  away,  that  their  lips  had  met. 

A  sudden  and  overmastering  torrent  of 
indignation  swept  through  him.  It  anger- 
ed him  to  think  that  even  unconsciously 
they  had  betrayed  him  into  this  mean 
and  unlovely  figure  of  the  eavesdropper. 
It  outraged  his  sense  of  reticence  to 
think  that  they  could  thus  unmask  their 
emotions  to  the  world,  even  though  it  had 
been  a  world  of  moonlight  and  silence. 

All  his  old-time  resoluteness  of  purpose 
came  back  to  him,  and  he  moved  forward 
to  make  his  presence  known. 

A  S  he  did  so  he  was  conscious  of  some 
newer  and  second  presence  in  his 
neighborhood.  It  was  neither  movement 
nor  sound,  he  felt,  that  had  betrayed  that 
presence,  but  some  mysterious  aura  ir- 
radiated out  through  the  quiet  gloom  that 
enfolded  the  landscape-  He  turned  quick- 
ly, and  as  he  did  so,  he  found  Anne  at 
his  side.  One  hand  held  her  flimsy  white 
skirts  high  above  the  grass,  but  he  could 
see  that  already  they  were  wet.  She  was 
bare-headed,  too,  and  as  she  lifted  her 
face  to  him,  unusually  pale  in  the  pale 
moonlight,  he  could  see  the  little  diamonds 
of  dew  in  her  thick  hair,  and  still  others 
on  her  eyelashes.  She  reached  out  a  de- 
taining hand  and  caught  him  by  the  arm- 

"Don't!"  she  whispered. 

"Don't  what?"  he  asked,  not  yet  re- 
covered from  his  start. 

"Shhhh!"  she  whispered  again,  with 
her  forefinger  lifted  to  her  lips. 

She  too,  Macraven  saw,  looked  ethereal 
and  unearthly  and  sylph-like  in  the  pale 
glow  of  that  spiritualizing  moonlight. 

"Why  shouldn't  I?"  he  asked,  gazing  at 
the  unconscious  and  happy  couple  on  the 
fallen  buttonwood  tree. 

"Oh,  don't!"  pleaded  Anne,  and  some- 
thing in  the  solemnity  of  her  voice  over- 
awed him. 

"But  why  not?"  he  persisted,  hesitating- 
ly, though  this  time  he  did  not  shake  her 
hand  from  his  arm- 

"Because — can't  you  see,"  she  murmur- 
ed, without  looking  at  him,  "it  is — it  is 
Love!" 

He  looked  toward  the  moonlit  water 
and  the  lovers  once  more,  and  for  a 
moment  or  two  remained  there,  silent. 
Then  he  turned  to  Anne,  mystified  by  the 
rapt  softness  of  her  voice,  amazed  by  the 
indefinable  transformation  of  her  face. 

Through  the  silence  she  could  hear  his 
sudden  heavy  sigh. 


And  then  they  turned,  and  walked 
homeward  together,  side  by  side,  in  silence 
again. 


CHAPTER    XIV 

THE    LIGHT    IN    THE    FOG 

"l^HATEVER  may  have  been  Macrav- 
^  '  en's  true  feelings,  during  that  silent 
walk  with  Anne,  and  during  the  night 
that  followed,  he  made  no  effort  to  give 
them  utterance.  About  him,  however,  the 
next  morning,  Anne  was  able  to  detect 
a  sense  of  repression,  a  feeling  of  care- 
ful and  studious  self-control-  She  even 
secretly  admitted  that  she  liked  him  bet- 
ter with  that  air  of  mingled  humility  and 
bewilderment,  as  though  some  sudden  in- 
ner shock  had  shaken  the  dust  of  peda- 
gogic contentment  from  the  shelves  of 
consciousness. 

She  made  note  of  his  look  of  wistful- 
ness  as  he  took  his  seat  on  the  deep-shad- 
ed verandah.  He  confessed  to  her  that  he 
had  not  rested  well.  He  thought  perhaps 
it  was  getting  his  ankles  wet  in  the  heavy 
dew  or,  perhaps,  the  closeness  of  the  night 
that  had  made  his  sleep  so  broken. 

Anne,  sniffing  the  morning  air,  said 
she  was  glad  she  wasn't  in  town  on  such 
a  day.  She  was  sorely  troubled  as  to  how 
the  Birdwell's  babies,  who  should  be 
teething  that  month,  would  stand  the 
heat- 

"We're  so  fine  and  lazy  and  comfort- 
able up  here  that  we  keep  forgetting  about 
the  sufferings  of  other  people,"  she  went 
on,  leaning  back  in  her  capacious  wicker 
rocker. 

"But,  after  all,  isn't  it  just  as  harrowing 
to  watch, other  people  being  so  supremely 
happy — especially  when  you  don't  happen 
to  be  unusually  happy  yourself?" 

ANNE  thought  she  knew  the  particular 
people  to  whom  the  Professor  was  re- 
ferring. There  were  several  moments  of 
silence,  accordingly,  before  she  spoke 
again. 

"I  think  we  ought  to  study  happiness 
just  as  carefully  as  we  study  sorrow," 
she  said  at  last,  with  her  habitual  solemn 
headshake. 

"But  it's  so  hard  to  swallow — some  one 
else's  happiness,"  pursued  Macraven-  "We 
get  envious  of  it — we're  always  thinking, 
then,  of  how  much  we're  missing  our- 
selves." 

"Then  it  ought  to  teach  us  the  trick, 
for  our  own  use,"  said  Anne.  "That's  why 
I  feel,  so  often,  that  Sybil — yes,  and  even 
young  Dickie  Sewell — is  doing  me  such  a 
lot  of  good!" 

Macraven  had  never  thought  of  Sybil, 
much  less  of  young  Sewell,  as  an  instru- 
ment of  inward  reorganization.  And  h'^ 
told  Anne  so,  with  no  mincing  of  words. 

"I  think  you're  wrong  there,"  said 
truthful  Anne.  "She's  really  influencing 
you,  even  you,  more  than  you  imagine- 
She's  showing  you  a  side  of  life  you  never 
really  saw  before." 

MACRAVEN,  at  times,  had  himself 
felt  that  his  man's  due    proportion 
of  happiness     could     only  come   to   him 
through  some  falling  back  and  surrender 
Continved  on  page  84. 
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The  Allies  of  the  Future 


I'rofessor  Hugo  M iiensterherg  Hopeft 
for  an  Alliance  of  Germany,  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  to 
Maintain  World  Peace  at  the  End  of 
the  War, — Has  the  Profesisor 
Overlooked  Anything? 


^flTtr  ITHOUT  petty  prejudices,  and  with- 
'  out  selfish  wishes,"  writes  Prof. 
Muensterberg  in  the  New  York  Times,  "we 
must  turn  our  face  to  the  future.  But  be- 
hold! The  future  does  not  appear  bewilder- 
ing. If  we  look  at  it  earnestly,  the  chaos 
seems  to  yield  to  order,  and  if  we  ask  boldly 
the  final  question  we  get  one  and  only  one 
simple,  clear-cut  reply;  the  ultimate  outcome 
of  the  world  war  will  be  just  what  we  had 
hoped  before  the  war,  a  firm  alliance  of 
.\mericai  Great  Britain  and  Germany." 
Obviously  the  Professor  has  either  been  in- 
spired from  without,  or  carried  away  by  the 
fluency  of  his  own  uninterrupted  philosophy. 
After  reviewing  the  military  successes  of  Ger- 
many fighting  against  "five-fold  superiority," 
he  outlines  the  world's  peace  terms  as  fol- 
lows:— 

The  League  to  Enforce  Peace  is  like  the 
league  for  the  use  of  Esperanto.  This,  too, 
was  invented  in  order  to  harmonize  the  na- 
tions of  the  globe.  Their  common  mistake  is 
to  fancy  that  in  the  world  of  history  an  arti- 
ficial  abstract  construction   can   replace   that 


which  has  grown  organically.  The  linguistic 
forms  of  a  nation's  expression  and  the 
emotional  forms  of  its  friendly  or  hostile 
behavior  cannot  be  created  in  a  philological 
or  juristic  laboratory;  they  have  to  grow  in 
free  historical  development.  The  more  ab- 
stract formula  for  international  war  obli- 
gations, treating  each  case  after  the  same 
logical  pattern,  must  remain  a  failure.  It 
will  always  be  brought  to  nothing  by  the 
organic  alliances  which  are  held  together  by 
the  self-conscious  will  and  the  historic  in- 
terests of  great  nations.  Does  this  suggest 
that  no  outer  force  exists  which  can  keep 
order  in  this  unruly  world?  Certainly  not. 
It  does  mean  only  that  such  a  force  can 
never  be  created  by  a  mechanical  prescrip- 
tion with  paragraphs  fit  for  every  case,  but 
that  the  power  to  enforce  peace  must  come 
from  a  true  living  alliance  of  nations  physical- 
ly strong  enough  to  discourage  every  enemy 
and  morally  strong  enough  to  win  the 
faith  of  the  world.  Such  an  alliance  would 
not  be  bound  by  treaties  and  penalties,  but 
by  inner  affinity,  by  loyalty  to  common  ideas, 
by  unity  of  national  mission  and  interna- 
tional purpose.  The  war  of  to-day  will  be 
followed  by  an  age  of  peace  if  it  can  lead 
to  such  an  alliance. 

What  are  the  prospects?  One  thing  may 
be  taken  for  granted  by  all  who  count  with 
realities — Germany  cannot  be  torn  in  pieces 
and  cannot  be  demolished.  Germany  will  re- 
main in  any  case  a  powerful  nation.  Will 
Germany,  supported  by  Austria,  remain  iso- 
lated on  one  side  while  the  Allies  of  to-day 
remain  allies  on  the  other?  Too  much  has 
leaked  out;  no  serious  Englishman  or  French- 
man or  Italian  or  Russian  believes  it.  A  team 


is  a  team,  harnessed  for  a  task,  but  not  a 
family  bound  together  for  the  life  of  chil- 
dren and  children's  children.  England  and 
France  hardly  hide  the  discomfort  of  the 
yoke;  the  comradeship  of  Algeciras  came, 
after  all,  only  ten  years  after  Fashoda. 
Italy?  It  could  hardly  have  done  a  greater 
service  to  its  old  allies  than  to  join  its  new 
ones.  To  have  forced  Italy  into  the  war  was 
probably  England's  severest  blunder;  at  once 
Austria  was  united,  and  the  Balkans  estrang- 
ed. 

This  burden  will  not  be  carried  long.  But 
most  certainly  England  and  Russia  must 
part  ways  when  the  peace  is  signed.  The  con- 
trast of  their  world  interests  has  not  been 
changed  in  the  least  by  the  war  against  the 
Central  Powers.  It  is  not  so  long  ago  that 
the  music  halls  of  London  resounded  to  the 
applause  for  the  popular  song: 

We  have   fought  the   bear  before. 
And  while  we  are   Britons  true 
The  Russians  shall   not  have 
Con-stan-ti-nople. 

Of  course,  those  others  cannot  have  Con- 
stantinople, while  they  are  Britons  true. 

What,  after  all,  is  Germany?  Even  be- 
fore the  war  with  all  its  large  African  colonies 
the  German  Empire  had  only  3,000,000  square 
kilometers.  It  is  a  dwarf  beside  the  two  giants 
— Russia  with  20,000,000  and  Great  Britain 
with  33,000,000.  Theirs  are  the  world  em- 
pires, with  clearly  opposite  interests,  op- 
posite traditions,  and  opposite  ideals.  For 
a  day  th«y  can  make  a  partnership  against 
their  energetic  German  neighbor,  but  when 
the  local  warfare  ceases  they  cannot  forget 
the  world  problems  which  keep  them  separat- 
ed forever.  And  Russia's  new  partner,  Japan, 
laughs.  That  is  the  future  of  the  Allies,  but 
who  will  be  the  allies  of  the  future? 
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After  the  war  the  Russian  and  the 
British  world  empires  will  and  must,  be 
the  central  energies  of  two  diverging 
combinations,  and  Germany,  whatever 
the  peace  may  bring,  will  be  the  one 
European  power  which  can  tip  the  scale 
for  either  on  the  world  balance.  Many 
in  Germany  would  quickly  decide  in 
favor  of  an  alliance  with  Russia.  Aus- 
tria, Turkey  and  Japan  would  join  it 
heartily  and  other  nations  would  lean 
toward  it.  It  would  be  a  tremendous 
alliance — and  yet  it  would  bring  incal- 
culable harm.  One  effect  would  be  sure 
— it  would  lead  to  a  war  with  England 
after  a  few  short  years.  Russia,  with 
Japan,  Germany.  Austria,  and  Turkey 
combined,  would  feel  strong  enough  for 
the  final  blow  of  the  bear's  paw  at  In- 
dia and  Egypt.  Revenge  on  England 
would  be  the  German  motive  for  this 
unnatural  alliance,  and  the  war  cry  of 
revenge  would  stir  all  the  nations  which 
have  winced  under  England's  grasp. 

This  would  be  really  the  suoer-war 
and  the  struggle  of  to-day  would  appear 
a  mere  prelude.  The  world  would  be  at 
stake.  Europe  would  be  devastated,  for 
the  first  time  Asia  would  tremble,  and 
America  would  be  drenched  with  blood 
The  peace  after  this  war  would  be 
only  a  signal  for  a  new  grouping  which 
would  raise  the  spectre  of  a  new  and 
more  horrible  struggle  to  terrorize  the 
earth.  The  German-Russian-Japanese 
alliance  would  be  a  league  to  enforce 
war;  but  we  want  peace,  and  every  effort 
ought  to  be  bent  to  avert  such  a  gruesome 
future. 

Only  one  way  remains  open,  the  way  in 
the  opposite  direction.  Germany  must  join 
not  Russia,  but  England.  Moreover,  as  Japan 
has  definitely  allied  itself  with  Russia  for 
the  A^atic  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  as  the  two 
Asiatic  powers  would  menace  America's  po- 
sition in  the  Pacific,  the  United  States  can- 
not remain  isolated.  But  every  danger  for 
its  world  commerce  is  removed  if  America 
joins  the  British-German  alliance.  The  Eng- 
lish Navy,  the  German  Army,  the  American 
wealth,  nay,  the  English  diplomacy,  the 
German  thoroughness,  and  the  American 
optimism  and  dash,  form  an  alliance  which 
is  invincible.  It  is  the  one  league  in  the 
world  the  mere  existence  of  which  would 
guarantee  the  peace  of  the  next  generation, 
f'rance  and  Austria,  Italy  and  Sweden,  Hol- 
land and  Spain,  Brazil  and  Argentina,  would 
naturally  cluster  about  this  massive  union  of 
the  big  three.  It  would  be  America  and  Cen- 
tral Western  Europe  on  one  side,  Asia  and 
Eastern  Europe  on  the  other;  but  such  a 
partition  of  the  world  would  not  even  sug- 
gest a  contest  of  arms,  as  Russia  could  not 
dare  to  attack  India  and  Germany  at  the 
same  time.  It  would  be  truly  a  world  di- 
vision with  a  historic  allotment  of  peaceful 
tasks.  If  America,  Great  Britain,  and  Ger- 
many frankly  and  heartily  decide  to  stand 
together,  the  war  of  to-day  may  be  the  List 
great  war  for  a  century. 

Obstacles  surely  crowd  the  way,  but  is  it 
not  worth  every  effort  to  remove  the  hind- 
rance, if  it  is  clear  that  every  other  way 
leads  only  to  abysses.  The  sowers  of  hate 
have  gone  up  and  down  through  the  three 
lands  and  the  seed  has  grown.  Will  not  this 
hate  strike  out  every  line  of  a  possible  treaty? 
No,  and  a  hundred  times  no,  because  British 
and  Germans  and  Americans  are  not  Sicilians 
and  Corsicans  who  swear  vendetta.  Teutons 
can  hate,  but  they  hate  nothing  worse  than 
hatred.  It  is  tolerated  as  long  as  it  serves 
its  purpose  of  stirring  the  soul  for  the  pas- 
sionate deed,  but  when  the  smoke  of  the 
guns  has  been  dispersed  by  the  wind  the 
hatred    will    have    cleared    away    too.    Among 


will  not  come  if  it  is  not  initiated  by 
the  spirit  of  this  Fall's  peace  negotia- 
tions. If  any  great  nation  leaves  the 
field  humiliated  its  rankling  wound  will 
endanger  the  future.  Each  has  bravely 
given  its  heart's  blood  for  its  freedom, 
each  must  return  from  the  battle  in 
honor  with  unbroken  sword.  The  tri- 
umph of  past  conflicts  was  to  see  the 
foe  in  the  dust;  in  our  age  of  the  new 
idealism  the  greatest  triumph  in  the 
struggles  of  war  as  in  the  battles  of 
social  reform  is  not  to  crush  the  enemy 
but  the  enmity.  This  war  was  worth 
the  appalling  sacrifices  only  if  through 
it  not  one  people  but  mankind  is  ad- 
vanced. Each  nation  must  feel  a 
stronger  self-reliance,  a  happier  will- 
ingness to  live  up  to  its  mission,  a 
larger  trust  in  its  safety  and  its  future 
than  it  ever  felt  in  the  age  before  the 
explosion.  That  was  a  time  of  distrust 
and  suspicion  and  envy  and  anger  and 
fear  which  choked  the  strongest;  we 
greet  the  new  time  of  mutual  confidence. 
Germany  has  eai-ned  the  most  obvious 
war  laurels  of  the  old  style,  as  its  brave 
armies  hold  the  conquered  lands  of  the 
enemy.  It  is,  therefore,  first  of  all 
Germany's  duty  to  initiate  the  coming 

„     ^        .     »7        TT     ,    r,        .        r^         age;  and  Germany  is  ready.     Germany 
— Carter,  m  New  York  Evening  Sun.       .,,        i   j  „      j  t     i.     t  i.\. 

"  will  not  demand   a  square  foot  of  the 

The  Kaiser:  "Ach!  I  guess  what  you're  thinking;  only  conquered  territory  in  Prance  or  Bal- 
look  out!"  gium;  this  is  an  area  abundant  in  trea- 

sures of  the  soil  which  Germany  needs; 
but  it  will  renounce  them,  and  this 
ought  to  be  the  symbol  for  the  settlements  of 
the  coming  Winter.  More  than  that,  the  Ger- 
mans see  with  open  eyes  that  they  will  suffer 
great  and  painful  colonial  losses.  The  jewel 
of  their  love,  Kiao-Chau,  may  never  be  re- 
turned to  them;  and,  worse,  the  only  large 
colony  which  was  really  fit  for  the  German 
immigrant.  Southwest  Africa,  may  be  held 
by  the  Boers  who  invaded  it.  It  will  be  only 
a  small  territorial  substitute  if  Germany 
receives  the  old  German  province  of  Cour- 
land  from  Russia  and  perhaps  other  African 
colonies  from  France,  from  Belgium,  from 
Portugal,  where  German  people  cannot  live, 
but  from  which  at  least  raw  material  may 
be  secured  for  German   industry. 

Germany  even  seems  to  be  willing  in  the 
interest  of  the  peace  of  Europe  to  have  Po- 
land made  a  kingdom  again,  connected  with 
Austria.  No  doubt  this,  too,  involves  a  cer- 
tain German  sacrifice,  as  it  may  easily  bring 
restlessness  to  the  Poles  of  Prussia's  east- 
ern provinces.  It  may  be  that  Bessarabia 
will  go  to  Rumania,  but  surely  Russia  will 
have  no  reason  to  complain.  A  wonderfully 
rich  prize  will  be  hers,  as  the  world  will 
be  ready  to  give  all  Persia  to  Russia,  and 
with  it  the  harbors  which  no  ice  can  block. 
Even    Afghanistan   may   fall   to   her   lot. 

England,  as  always  through  the  centuries, 
will  be  a  winner  without  loss.  The  diamond 
land  of  Southwest  Africa  may  be  added  to 
Rhodesia.  But  England  will  also  get  posses- 
sion of  Egypt,  after  having  forgotten  for 
a  while  that  she  does  not  possess  it  yet. 
France  will  receive  back  all  the  land  which 
Germany  has  conquered,  and  it  may  be  that 
the  peace  conference  will  give  to  her  that 
part  of  Lorraine  which  she  occupies  to-day, 
perhaps  in  exchange  for  a  good  part  of 
Morocco  in  order  that  Germany  may  have 
at  least  some  foothold  in  Africa  where  Ger- 
mans can  live  in  a  moderate  climate.  Belgium 
will  certainly  go  back  to  the  Belgians,  and 
at  last  their  racial  instinct  will  be  fulfilled; 
the  Flemish  and  the  Walloons  will  find  the 
chance  to  have  separate  administration  in 
their   own    languages. 

It  is  easy  to  foresee  that  there  will  be 
some  malcontents  in  every  German  village 
who  will  complain  as  the  Japanese  complained 


the  many  feelings  in  which  these  three  noble 
peoples  will  find  their  union  there  will  surely 
be  the  common  feeling  of  shame  at  the  ab- 
surd extent  of  their  loathing. 

The  sober  hours  will  come  and  the  neces- 
sary illusions  will  lose  their  influence.  Ger- 
mans, British,  and  Americans  alike  will  see 
that  they  operated  with  too  simple  psychology, 
simple  as  that  of  the  moving-picture  dramas 
where  no  complex  mental  states  are  allowed 
and  every  character  is  angel  or  villain  and 
must  shout  yes  or  no.  It  is  not  true  that  the 
responsible  men  of  any  nation  wanted  war. 
They  all  sincerely  wished  to  avoid  it.  while 
they  all  saw  its  unavoidable  coming.  They 
really  did  not  want  it,  and  yet  subconscious- 
ly they  all  wanted  it.  Even  when  the  furies 
of  war  had  swept  through  the  land  no  nation 
planned  an  immoral  deed.  It  is  true  in  Bel- 
gium and  Greece,  in  Persia  and  Spain,  in 
China  and  Africa,  and  where  not,  .treaties 
were  ignored  in  this  war;  but  has  not  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  for  all 
time  proclaimed  "that  circumstances  may 
arise  which  would  not  only  justify  the  Gov- 
ernment in  disregard  of  their  stipulations, 
but  demand  in  the  interests  of  the  country 
that  it  should  do  so?  Unexpected  events  may 
call  for  a  change  in  the  policy  of  the  country." 
It  stamps  it  as  the  American  idea  of  inter- 
national law  "that,  while  it  would  always 
be  a  matter  of  the  utmost  gravity  and  delicacy 
to  refuse  to  execute  a  treaty,  the  power  to 
do  so  was  the  prerogative  of  which  no  na- 
tion could  be  deprived  without  deeply  af- 
fecting its  independence."  Many  mistakes  have 
been  made.  German  statesmen  regret  sin- 
cerely the  German  ones;  no  doubt  the  British 
feel  the  same  about  the  British  ones.  No  one 
can  wonder  that  in  the  heat  of  the  struggle 
those  blunders,  when  they  did  harm,  were 
denounced  as  moral  wrongs,  that  every  unin- 
tentional homicide  was  branded  as  murder 
and  every  munition  sale  was  abused  as 
hypocrisy  and  violation  of  neutrality.  But 
can  this  temper  last? 

But  surely  one  other  resolution  will  be 
necessary  for  it.  If  the  world  wants  real  peace 
for  the  twentieth  century  it  must  prepare 
for  it  by  the  terms  of  Christmas,  1916.  The 
one  alliance  which  can  save  Western  Europe 
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after  the  peace  of  Portsmouth.  They  will  feel 
that  the  German  armies  had  made  the  great- 
est gains  and  that  the  diplomats  took  i'.-om 
their  hands  what  they  conquered  Their  la- 
ment will  sound  faintly  in  the  chorus  of 
German  approval. 

When  the  war  broke  out  no  responsible 
German  dreamed  of  conquest  The  cartoonists 
cf  her  enemies  amused  their  public  with  Ger- 
many's plans  for  European  dominion  and 
comforted  them  with  Germany's  failure,  as 
she  did  not  even  swallow  Paris  and  Petro- 
grad.  not  to  speak  of  Pekin  and  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  The  Germans  made  in  Germany  see 
the  hopes  fulfilled  with  which  they  took  up 
the  defense  of  their  country.  Not  the  gain 
of  territory  but  the  safety  of  Germany's 
future  was  their  dream.  Long  freight  trains 
w  111  move  to  and  fr,^  between  Berlin  and  Bag- 
dad, the  pressure  from  east  and  west  will 
be  removed,  the  sea  will  be  free  for  Ger- 
many's industry  and  world  commerce,  the 
encircling  ring  of  jealousy  is  broken  once 
for  all.  Europe  knows  now  the  German 
swords  and  spears;  to-morrow  they  will  be 
beaten  into  pruning  hooks  and  plowshares. 
The  jealousy  between  England  and  Germany 
will  yield  to  an  earnest  desire  for  mutual 
understanding,  and  each  will  learn  from  the 
other.  Germany's  respect  for  England's  suc- 
cess in  its  colonies  and  England's  respect 
for  Germany's  social  organization  will  mold 
the  future  of  the  two  nations.  How  much  less 
would  Germany  gain,  if  it  gained  more! 

But  it  is  not  enough  that  Germany  and 
England  alone  lay  the  foundations  for  the 
great  future  alliance  in  the  peace  negotia- 
tions. The  third  partner  must  not  wait  until 
the  decisive  steps  of  the  European  nations 
have  been  taken.  The  one  alliance  which  can 
crown  the  century  demands  not  only  that 
Germany  and  England  find  each  other  but 
that  they  find  each  other  through  the  good- 
will of  America.  Sensationalists  hnve  tired 
our  ear  with  their  cries  of  remember  this 
and  remember  that  and  remember  everything; 
it  is  a  greater  art  and  a  higher  task  to  for- 
get. If  America  will,  both  Germany  and  Eng- 
land can  forget,  and  in  the  ocean  of  thought 
which  binds  the  three  peoples  the  submarines 
of  emotion  will  leave  their  torpedoes  at  home 
and  will  ply  unarmed  to  the  foreign 
shores.  Individuals  are  freer  than 
peoples.  Nothing  seems  needed  but  that 
three  great  men  listen  to  the  voice  of 
the  age  and  fulfil  to-day  the  sacred  task 
for  which  it  may  be  too  late  to-morrow. 
The  gods  of  history  have  put  three 
great  Democrats  each  into  the  place  of 
honor  and  trust  and  power.  If  Wood- 
row  Wilson,  Bethmann  HoUweg,  and 
Lloyd  George  will  speak  the  word  for 
which  the  century  is  ripe,  not  only  this 
war  will  be  ended,  but  future  wars  will 
be  impossible. 

It  is  true  Germans  and  German- 
Americans  will  abound  who  cannot  im- 
agine that  President  Wilson  would  bo 
an  impartial  mediator.  Many  a  deci- 
sion of  his  has  pierced  their  hearts. 
They  felt  the  undertone  of  his  English 
sympathies  and  doubt  whether  he  could 
free  himself  from  prejudices  against 
England's  enemy.  Truly  they  are  poor 
psychologists  who  cannot  see  deeper 
into  his  mind.  It  is  easy  to  attack  the 
President  for  campaign  purposes,  as  the 
type  of  his  mind  is  liable  to  be  mis- 
construed. It  must  be  illuminated  from 
one  centre — Woodrow  Wilson's  mind  is 
essentially  aesthetic.  The  aesthetic 
ideals  of  harmony,  or  unity,  of  beauty, 
of  perfection,  have  for  the  first  time  in 
history  irradiated  from  the  White 
House.  Only  one  result  of  this  aesthe- 
tic attitude  is  essential  here;  a  mind 
which    is   deeply    stirred    by    the    long- 


ing for  aesthetic  unity  will  sink  perfectly 
into  any  role  which  is  seriously  undertaken. 
The  personality  is  so  completely  fascinated 
by  the  idea  of  a  perfect  embodiment  that 
all  the  prejudices  and  instincts  of  the  daily 
life  disappear;  they  are  burned  out  by  the 
glowing  fire  of  enthusiasm  for  the  mission 
which  history  has  imposed.  No  greater  role  to 
be  played  could  come  to  a  man  to-day  than 
that  of  being  the  mediator  between  the 
enemies   in    Europe;    no   fitter   mind   for   this 


role  than  that  of  the  President.  The  neutral 
nations  of  the  Old  World  will  faithfully  fol- 
low his  lead,  the  belligerent  nations  will  never 
forget  his  courageous  act,  and  their  grati- 
tude will  forever  wipe  out  the  memories  of 
European  anti-Americanism.  Three  men  must 
speak;  three  nations  will  follow;  three  na- 
tions will  march  on,  and  their  Teutonic  al- 
liance will  bring  to  the  war-ridden  world  the 
glories  of  peace  for  ages  and  ages  hereafter. 


James    Whitcomb    Riley 


A  Man  Who  Made  Himself  Compan- 
ion and  Neighbor  of  People  to 
Whom  Poetry  Made  no 
Appeal. 


'"P*  HE  verses  of  James  Whitcomb  Riley,  who 
■*■  recently  died  at  his  home  in  Indiana  have 
won  for  the  man  such  a  warm  place  in  the 
hearts  of  Canadian  people,  that  our  readers 
will  be  interested  in  the  following  brief  sketch 
of  his  life,  published  in  The  Outlook: 

James  Whitcomb  Riley,  who  recently  died 
at  his  home  in  the  capital  of  the  State,  had 
long  been,  not  only  a  citizen  of  great  promi- 
nence and  importance,  but  an  object  of  intense 
pride  and  affection  on  the  part  of  the  people 
of  the  State.  For  many  years  he  has  been 
a  public  figure  of  the  foremost  prominence. 
His  birthday  was  celebrated  last  October  by 
public  exercises  and  with  a  public  dinner. 
The  whole  State  participated  in  the  celebra- 
tion, and  the  poet  received  a  recognition  such 
as  has  been  accorded  to  few  American  writers 
of  verse.  His  death,  which  was  unexpected, 
although  it  followed  a  long  illness,  has  evoked 
an  expression  of  regret  and  regard  which  in 
volume  and  evident  sincerity  shows  how 
deeply  Riley  had  touched  the  heart  of  his 
people. 

Curiously  enough,  although  he  had  been  so 


— Carter,  in  New  York  Evening  Sun. 
"Well,  it's  only  going  to  be  a  little  war." 


much  talked  about  in  the  columns  of  the 
newspapers,  Riley  escaped  the  biographer. 
He  was  both  shy  and  modest.  His  dislike 
for  anything  like  publicity  was  instinctive 
and  grew  upon  him;  and  there  was  consider- 
able uncertainty  in  regard  to  some  of  the 
leading  facts  of  his  life.  It  is  doubtful,  for 
instance,  whether  any  one  knew  exactly  the 
year  of  his  birth.  He  understood,  apparently, 
the  vast  difference  between  newspaper  pub- 
licity and  fame;  and  while  he  could  not  "nave 
been  indifferent  to  the  latter,  he  whs  eminently 
successful  in  evading  the  former.  If  he  had 
been  asked  the  name  of  his  school  and  col- 
lege, he  would  undoubtedly  have  answered, 
"Indiana,"  for  he  had  no  early  opportunities, 
as  opportunities  are  commonly  reckoned.  He 
was  born  in  Greenfield,  Indiana.  When  his 
biography  was  written,  he  was  greatly  dis- 
turbed and  did  his  utmost  to  suppress  it. 
After  much  urging,  he  revised  the  proofs 
which  were  placed  in  his  hands,  but  took  out 
every  specific  statement  and  every  date.  In 
this  fashion  he  gave  it  to  the  public;  but  after 
its  publication  he  bought  up  the  rights  in  the 
book  and  had  it  destroyed.  In  recent  years, 
when  he  has  been  pressed  to  write  his  auto- 
biography, his  reply  has  been:  "No,  no;  it 
seems  too  conceited."  In  this  respect  he 
stands  in  striking  contrast  to  some  of  the 
lesser  writers,  both  men  and  women,  whose 
biographies,  names,  faces,  habits  of  life,  lie 
recorded  for  all  the  world  to  fead  on  the 
pages  of  the  Sunday  newspapers.  It  is  only 
just  to  remember,  however,  that  in 
many  cases  the  subjects  of  these 
sketches,  impressions,  and  more  or  less 
apocryphal  accounts  are  victims  of 
journalistic  enterprise  rather  than  vol- 
untary narrators  of  their  own  great- 
ness. 

Riley  had  little  schooling,  and  set  out 
early  in  life  to  earn  his  own  living. 
Various  stories  of  his  early  occupations 
have  credence.  He  is  said  to  have  ped- 
dled patent  medicines,  to  have  amused 
himself  and  interested  others  as  a  ver- 
sifier at  country  fairs,  to  have  been  a 
sign  and  house  painter;  and  he  has  even 
been  charged  with  being  the  discoverer 
of  the  idea  of  painting  signs  on  fences 
and  barns.  One  day  he  dropped  into  the 
office  of  a  weekly  newspaper,  and  fail- 
ing to  secure  a  regular  position,  turned 
his  attention  to  contributing  verses  to 
the  local  journals.  One  of  his  early 
poems  was  widely  accepted  as  an  un- 
published work  of  Poe.  Afterwards 
Riley  himself  declared  that  the  poem 
was  the  work  of  "a  sign-painter  named 
Riley."  To  the  habit  of  writing  occa- 
sional poems  he  added  the  occupation  of 
a  traveling  actor,  for  which  he  had  very 
decided  talents.  His  readings,  which 
became  very  popular,  were  notable  for 
his  unusual  gift  of  dramatic  characteri- 
zation, for  his  effective  facial  expres- 
sion, and  for  the  pathos  and  sympathy 
which  he  could  put  into  his  voice. 
Sir   Henry   Irving  is   reported   to   have 
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said  that  the  American  stage  lost  a  great 
actor  when  Riley  refused  to  make  acting  his 
life-work.  Those  who  were  fortunate  enough 
to  attend  a  dinner  given  to  Mr.  Aldrich  in  a 
New  York  club  at  which  Riley,  Eugene  Field 
and  Bill  Nye  recited  characteristic  poems  gain- 
ed a  very  good  idea  of  respective  varieties  of 
American  humor. 

In  character  and  habit  of  life  James  Whit- 
comb  Riley  was  the  simplest  of  human  beings. 
He  never  thought  of  himself,  apparently,  as 
a  poet;  he  simply  fell  into  the  habit  of  writ- 
ing verses  because  it  was  natural  for  him  to 
use  that  form  of  expression.  He  was  not 
in'  any  sense  the  poet  of  democracy.  He  had 
no  theories  about  his  art;  no  consciousness, 
apparently,  of  any  ambition  to  practise  it  in ' 
any  particular  way  or  for  any  special  pur- 
po.se.  He  never  proclaimed  himself  the  poet 
of  the  "democratic  vista,"  as  did  Whitman,  who 
regarded  himself  as  the  prophef  of  democ- 
racy, and  who  wrote  half  a  dozen  striking  and 
really  wonderful  poems,  but  whose  books  are 
never  seen  in  the  hands  of  working  people, 
and  whose  poems  are  rarely,  if  ever,  recited 
by  school-children. 

Riley  was  in  the  only  genuine  sense  a  poet 
of  the  people.  He  not  only  wrote  about  them, 
but  he  wrote  to  them  and  for  them;  and 
no  American  poet,  with  the  exception  of 
Longfellow,  has  come  so  near  the  hearts  of 
the  people  or  has  been  so  much  loved  and  hon- 
ored by  children.     He  was  a  simple  singer  of 


familiar  things;  but  familiar  things  seen  with 
the  poet's  vision  and  described  with  the  poet's 
feeling  cease  to  be  common  things;  and  Riley 
was  able  to  make  things  of  the  farm  and  of 
the  village  significant  of  human  destiny.  He 
never  bothered  himself  with  the  philosophy 
of  life;  he  never  traveled  for  local  color;  he 
was  apparently  entirely  uninterested  in  af- 
fairs of  art;  but  he  sang  of  childhood,  of  the 
flowers  in  the  garden,  of  the  secrets  of  the 
woods,  all  with  that  unconscious  simplicity 
which  is  the  ultimate  aim  of  art. 

It  is  idle  to  attempt  to  assign  him  to  any 
particular  place  in  the  history  of  American 
poetry,  to  exactly  define  or  describe  his 
genius,  to  predict  his  position  in  the  future; 
but  in  a  poetic  period  of  secondary  inspira- 
tion, of  devotion  to  the  technical  minutise  of 
versification,  or  of  lawless  disregard  of  its 
traditions,  Riley  sang  as  the  birds  sang,  be- 
cause it  was  his  nature  to  sing.  He  under- 
stood the  poet's  art;  he  understood  and 
loved  children  because  he  stood  in  intimate 
personal  relations  to  nature,  not  in  the  rough 
nor  in  the  large,  but  as  it  unfolded  the  do- 
mestic life  of  the  farm  and  the  village.  He 
had  that  unaffected  and  delightful  humor 
which  is  never  far  from  pathos,  and  he  made 
himself  the  companion  and  neighbor  of  a  host 
of  people  to  whom  poetry  in  its  elaborate 
forms  made  no  appeal.  The  author  of  "Knee 
Deep  in  June"  will  stand  in  no  need  of  formal 
commemoration. 


Webs   of  Steel 


Tlte  Perilous  and   Wonderful  Work 

of  the  Bridge  Builder — World - 

Famous  Bridges  in  Canada. 


'T>  HE  wholesale  destruction  of  bridges 
■■■  which  have  taken  years  to  build,  has  pro- 
ceeded on  such  a  scale  during  the  war,  that 
the  task  of  reconstruction,  immediately  peace 
is  proclaimed  will  be  positively  appalling.  The 
magnitude  of  the  work  can  be  better  appre- 
ciated after  getting  an  insight  into  the  prin- 
ciples of  bridge  building  as  outlined  by  H.  J. 
Shepstone  in  the  London  Magazine.  The 
writer  says  in  part: 

The  present  is  the  age  of  big  bridges,  and 
during  the  past  few  years  some  remarkable 
triumphs  in  engineering  have  been  consum- 
mated. 

These  achievements  have  been  rendered  pos- 
sible by  the  vast  strides  that  have  been  made 
in  connection  with  the  improvement  of  steel, 
whereby  immense  strength  is  secured  with 
the  minimum  of  weight,  and  the  perfection  of 
innumerable  devices  facilitating  the  task  of 
erection.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the 
engineer  has  still  to  fight  tides,  tricky  cur- 
rents, storms,  and  ice,  and  can  only  win 
through  by  grit  and  determination  not  to  be 
beaten. 

Ever  since  the  British  engineer  impressed 
the  world  with  the  great  aerial  roadways 
he  built  in  this  country,  such  as  the  Royal 
Albert  Bridge  at  Saltash,  the  Britannia  Bridge 
over  the  Menai  Strait,  the  Tay  Bridge,  and 
the  Forth  Bridge,  whose  span  of  1,700  feet 
remains  a  record  to  this  day,  he  has  gone 
ahead  from  one  triumph  to  another.  Indeed, 
these  great  structures  may  be  said  to  repre- 
sent the  birth  of  the  big  bridge. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  British 
structures  were  the  first  of  their  kind,  ind 
their  builders  had  little  to  guide  them.  In 
America,  and  more  recently  in  Germany,  they 


have  had  some  clever  imitators,  but  for  orig- 
inality, boldness,  and  daring  of  design,  the 
British  engineer  has  always  held  his  own. 

At  the  moment,  the  St.  Lawrence  River, 
iri  Canada,  is  the  scene  of  the  greatest  of 
bridge-building  feats.  Here,  at  Quebec,  rapid 
progress  is  being  made  on  the  new  structure 
which  is  to  replace  the  one  which  collapsed 
with  such  disastrous  consequences  on  Aug- 
ust 29th,  1907,  when  seventy-four  of  the 
eighty-six  men  upon  it  were  carried  to  their 
doom. 

The  disaster  was  the  greatest  and  most 
fatal  catastrophe  in  all  the  history  of  bridge 
construction,   ancient   or   modern.      In    a    few 


Hia  Flame. 


.seconds  over  15,000  tons  of  steel—  the  bridge 
was  unfinished — which  had  taken  six  years  of 
patient  toil  to  erect  and  fix,  became  a  mass  of 
twisted  metal  at  the  bottom  of  the  river,  re- 
presenting a  financial  loss  to  the  builders  of 
over  a  million  pounds  sterling. 

It  took  eighteen  months  to  clear  the  wreck 
from  the  bottom  of  the  river,  and  its  re- 
moval was  regarded  as  a  clever  piece  of  work. 
There  was  no  place  to  begin,  for  there  were 
no  loose  ends.  So  well  had  the  steel-workers 
done  their  work  that  but  a  single  eye-bar  was 
broken  in  the  collapse. 

Two  months  were  spent  in  an  endeavor 
to  find  a  vulnerable  spot  in  the  wreck  and 
some  efficient  method  of  cutting  up  the  pon- 
derous members  of  the  bridge  into  bits  that 
could  be  handled.  This  was  effectively  accom- 
plished by  severing  the  parts  above  water  by 
means  of  the  acetylene  blow-pipe,  and  dyna- 
miting those  below  the  surface.  In  the  ex- 
plosions pieces  of  steel  were  thrown  great 
distances,  on  one  occasion  a  portion  of  a 
girder  being  tossed  clean  across  the  river. 

The  plans  of  the  bridge  had  been  drawn  up 
by  a  very  eminent  American  bridge  builder. 
It  was  thought  that  the  failure  of  the  first 
panel  of  the  lower  chord,  next  to  the  pier, 
was  responsible  for  the  calamity.  This  par- 
ticular member  was  about  five  feet  square, 
and  was,  perhaps,  not  strong  enough  to  carry 
the  immense  strain.  In  the  new  bridge,  the 
same  member  is  over  seven  feet  high  and  over 
ten  feet  in  thickness,  and  has  a  total  weight 
of  four  hundred  tons. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  new  struc- 
ture is  being  built  by  a  Canadian  firm,  the 
St.  Lawrence  River  Bridge  Building  Company, 
whose  tender  beat  those  of  the  Americans  and 
also  that  of  a  German  syndicate.  The  bridge, 
which  will  be  some  3,000  feet  in  length  be- 
tween anchorages,  will  cost  about  £2,000,000. 
If  we  reckon  the  amount  spent  upon  the  first 
structure,  compensation  paid  to  workmen,  cost 
of  commissions,  experiments,  and  drawing  up 
plans,  and  other  expenses,  it  is  expected  that 
by  the  time  the  first  train  passes  over  the  new 
structure,  Canada  will  have  sunk  a  sum  of 
£3,500,000   in    effecting   the   crossing. 

lu  the  erection  of  the  Great  Victoria  Bridge 
at  Montreal  the  massive  cribwork  of  the 
dams  surrounding  the  pier  caissons  was  car- 
ried away  by  the  pack  ice.  It  reared  itself 
thirty  feet  high  in  front  of  the  dams  and 
exerted  a  pressure  against  them, 
it  is  estimated,  of  over  a  hun- 
dred million  tons. 

At  the  time  of  writing,  some 
4,500  tons  of  steel  have  already 
been  placed  in  position  in  the  new 
Quebec  bridge,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  structure  will  be  ready 
for  traffic  this  coming  autumn. 
Then  Canada  will  be  able  to  boast 
the  possession  of  the  greatest  of 
all  bridges,  and  the  whole  British 
Empire  will  rejoice  with  her  on 
the  completion  of  the  most  dar- 
ing bridge-building  feat  so  far 
attempted. 

The  Royal  Albert  Bridge, 
which  spans  the  Tamar  at  Salt- 
ash,  is  2,200  feet  long,  the  two 
main  spans  over  the  river  being 
each  455  feet  long.  Obtaining 
the  foundations  for  the  central 
piers  was  a  particularly  danger- 
ous piece  of  work.  A  huge  cais- 
son, a  kind  of  inverted  tub  of 
massive  proportion,  was  sunk  in 
midstream,  in  which,  provided 
with  compressed  air,  the  men 
toiled  for  two  years.  In  the  win- 
ter storms  the  unwieldly  cylinder 
rocked  so  violently,  despite  its 
heavy  weights  and  chains,  that 
leakages    occurred,    and    it    was 
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only  by  beating  hasty  retreats 
that  the  men  escaped  drowning. 
The  two  gigantic  spans  were 
built  upon  the  shores  and  float- 
ed out  into  position,  and  then 
gradually  raised  to  the  desired 
height,  three  feet  at  a  time  at 
each  end,  by  means  of  hydraulic 
power. 

The  great  steel  tubes  of  the 
Britannia  Bridge,  like  the  gir- 
ders of  the  Saltash  structure, 
were  built  complete  on  the 
shore  and  gradually  raised  into 
position.  Robert  Stephenson, 
its  designer,  insisted  that  the 
recesses  —  hollow  openings  in 
the  walls  of  the  piers — should 
be  filled  with  masonry  as  the 
tubes  rose  higher  and  higher, 
and  on  no  account  would  he  al- 
low more  than  a  few  inches 
under  the  ironwork. 


— Donahey,  in  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
Come  on,  mother,  let's  go  over-  and  look  at  the  hogs." 


When  one  of  the  tubes  had  been  raised  to 
a  height  of  thirty  feet,  one  of  the  hydraulic 
presses  broke,  and  the  tube  fell  a  distance  of 
some  seven  inches  on  to  the  packings  which 
had  been  built  up  underneath  it.  So  small  a 
fall  may  appear  to  the  uninitiated  to  be  of 
slight  consequence,  but  the  momentum  ac- 
quired by  the  900  tons  of  iron  grew,  even  with 
so  small  a  distance,  to  such  proportions  as  to 
crumple  up  solid  castings  weighing  tons  as  if 
they  had  been  mere  biscuit-boxes. 

"Thank  God,"  wrote  Mr.  Clark,  the  en- 
gineer-in-chief, to  Stephenson,  "that  you  have 
been  so  obstinate,  for  if  this  accident  had  oc- 
curred with  no  bed  for  the  end  of  the  tube  tfl 
fall  on,  it  would  have  been  lying  across  the 
bottom  of  the  Strait." 

With  its  eighty-six  spans  and  two  miles  of 
length,  the  present  Tay  structure,  which 
crosses  the  great  estuary  of  the  Tay  between 
Wormit  and  Dundee,  can  claim  to  be  one  of 
the  greatest  of  bridges.  Indeed,  it  is  no  ex- 
aggeration to  say  that  no  bridge  was  ever 
erected  with  greater  care.  This  was  because 
of  the  collapse  of  the  former  edifice  during  a 
violent  storm  on  the  evening  of  the  last  Sun- 
day in  1879,  when  a  train  was  flung  into  the 
raging  \yaters,  carrying  sixty-seven  souls  to 
their  doom.  Hence  the  most  elaborate  precau- 
tions were  taken  to  see  that  the  new  bridge 
was  strong  enough  for  its  work.  As  it  rose 
i';  was  repeatedly  subjected  to  the  most  rigid 
and  severe  tests,  both  in  regard  to  the  weight 
it  could  carry  and  the  wind  pressure  it  could 
withstand. 

Entirely  different  in  design  is  the  Forth 
Bridge,  which  spans  the  Firth  of  Forth  be- 
tween North  Queensferry  and  South  Queens- 
ferry.  It  was  the  first  big  structure  to  be 
erected  on  the  cantilever  principle.  Here  it 
may  be  explained  that  cantilever  means  a 
bracket.  The  ordinary  balcony  of  a  house  is 
a  cantilever  of  a  kind. 

This  mighty  bridge  has  a  total  length,  with 
approaches,  of  2,765  yards.  It  contains 
50,958  tons  of  steel,  and  required  6,500,000 
rivets  to  fasten  it  together.  There  are  three 
huge  but  graceful  steel  towers,  each  345  feet 
in  height,  from  which  are  built  out  the  great 
cantilever  arms,  six  in  number,  and  each  680 
feet  in  length.  Sir  Benjamin  Baker  has  de- 
clared that  a  battleship  could  be  hung  at  the 
end  of  each  cantilever  arm  without  causing 
the  ties  at  the  tops  of  the  tower  to  part,  so 
strong  is   the   structure. 

Steel,  of  course,  expands  and  contracts  with 
temperature,  and  in  bolting  up  the  steel  work 
this  has  to  be  allowed  for.  Accordingly,  here 
and  there  girders  were  merely  fastened  to- 
gether by  means  of  temporary  bolts  until  it 
was  discovei-ed  at  what  points  the  permanent 
rivets  should  be  inserted. 

.At  the  final  riveting  of  one  of  the  girders 


a  rather  startling  incident  occurred.  A  sud- 
den change  of  temperature  took  place,  and  the 
thirty  odd  temporary  bolts  in  the  ties  snapped 
and  parted  with  a  noise  "like  the  shot  from 
a  ,35-ton  gun,"  as  a  witness  describes  it.  The 
whole  bridge  shook  from  end  to  end,  and  some 
people  feared  that  there  had  been  a  disaster. 
As  a  matter  of  fact.  Nature  had  merely  com- 
pleted the  work  somewhat  dramatically,  rid- 
ding the  bridge  of  the  temporary  bolts. 

Despite  all  precautions,  of  course,  accidents 
occurred.  During  the  seven  years  that  the 
structure  was  in  building  there  were  no  fewer 
than  57  fatal  and  106  other  serious  mishaps. 
The  number  may  at  first  appear  high,  but  we 
have  to  remember  that  during  the  busiest 
times  as  many  as  4,600  workmen  were  em- 
ployed upon  the  edifice. 

The  famous  Hawkesbury  Bridge,  over  the 
river  of  that  name  in  New  South  Wales,  some 
twenty-six  miles  from  Sydney,  boasts  of  the 
deepest  foundations  of  any  bridge  in  the 
world.  The  central  piers  of  this  3,000-foot 
graceful  structure  go  down  to  a  depth  of  no 
less  than  180  feet  below  low  water. 

Until  the  erection  of  the  Fades  Viaduct, 
some  two  years  ago,  over  the  tortuous  Seoule 
River,  in  France,  the  Victoria  Falls  Bridge,  on 
the  route  of  the  Cape  to  Cairo  Railway,  over 
th^  great  Zambesi  gorge,  could  claim  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  highest  bridge  in  the 
world.  The  former  stands  440  feet  above 
the  river,  and  the  latter  about  420  feet.  But 
the  spanning  of  the  Seoule  River. was  mere 
child's  play  in  comparison  with  the  difficulties 
which  confronted  the  engineers  when  they  set 


out  to  secure  a  path  for  the  locomotive  below 
the  Victoria  Falls,  as  far  above  the  boiling 
waters  of  the  gorge  as  the  cross  of  St.  Paul's 
is   above   the   busy   London   streets. 

As  it  was  decided  to  build  the  structure  out 
simultaneously  from  each  bank  until  it  met 
in  the  centre,  it  was  necessary  to  carry  a 
large  quantity  of  material  to  the  other  side 
of  the  stream.  To  get  this  across  the  river  an 
electric  cableway  was  thrown  across  the  gorge. 
Communication  was  first  established  between 
the  two  banks  by  firing  a  rocket  across.  To 
the  rocket  was  attached  a  line,  by  means  of 
which  a  stronger  rope  was  drawn  across, 
and  again  a  stronger  one  still,  until  a  2%- 
inch  diameter  steel-wire  rope  was  thrown 
over  the  site. 

On  account  of  the  weight  of  the  bridge, 
about  1,500  tons,  it  was  necessary  to  "tie"  it 
back  to  each  bank  in  some  way  until  a  junc- 
tion was  made,  as  the  bridge  then,  of  course, 
would  carry  its  own  weight. 

The  manner  in  which  this  was  done  may  be 
said  to  constitute  one  of  the  most  interesting 
features  of  the  whole  undertaking.  Two  bore 
holes  were  sunk  on  each  bank,  thirty  feet 
deep  and  thirty  feet  apart,  and  the  two  ex- 
tremities joined  by  a  gallery  running  through 
the  rock.  Wire  ropes  suspending  the  weight 
of  each  half  of  the  bridge  were  passed  down 
one  hole,  along  the  passage  connecting  the 
two,  and  out  at  the  other,  so  that  the  weight 
was  sustained  by  this  solid  mass  of  rock.  As 
Sir  Francis  Fox  remarked  to  the  writer,  "The 
weight  was  thus  temnorarily  upheld  by  'a 
great  slice  of  Africa.'  " 

Before  work  on  the  bridge  proper  could  be 
begun,  precautions  had  to  be  taken  to  guard 
the  workmen  as  they  toiled  420  feet  above  the 
rushing  torrent  in  the  gorge.  The  water 
races  through  the  ravine  here  with  such  force 
that  no  ordinary  boat  could  live  in  it.  A 
strong  net  was  accordingly  slung  across  the 
chasm  beneath  the  actual  working  point  to 
catch  "boys  and  tools,  should  they  inadvertent- 
ly drop." 

Once  erection  began,  the  work  proceeded 
with  great  speed.  When  it  came  to  dropping 
in  the  last  section,  a  piece  of  steel,  weighing, 
perhaps,  fifteen  tons,  it  was  found  that  it  was 
some  three  inches  too  long.  It  was  Friday 
evening,  and  all  that  day  a  blazing,  tropical 
sun  had  been  pouring  down  upon  the  struc- 
ture. It  had  caused  the  steel  to  expand;  hence 
the  discrepancy. 

During  that  night,  however,  a  cold  wind 
sprang  up,  contracted  the  steel,  and  next 
morning  the  engineers  found,  to  their  great 
delight,  that  the  piece  could  be  inserted. 


The    Rout   of   the    Senussi 


A 


Trooper's  Review  of  the  Tremen- 
dous Difficulties  and  Splendid. 
Heroisms'  of  the  Campaign 
in  Weste7-n  Egypt 


\  MONG  the  many  side-issues  of  war,  the 
■^  *-  quelling  of  the  Senussi  in  Western 
Egypt,  while  it  cannot  be  compared  for  mag- 
nitude and  importance  with  other  campaigns, 
is,  in  many  respects,  quite  unique.  Men  from 
various  parts  of  the  Empire — Australians,  In- 
dians, Boers  and  Englishmen — fought  side 
by  side,  and  defeated  this  strange  people  under 
weird  conditions,  as  described  by  trooper  H. 
K.  Elcock  in  the  London  Magazine,  as  follows : 

Away  back  in  the  early  days  of  September, 
1914,  the  little  band  of  Westminster  Dragoons, 


to  which  I  was  attached,  left  the  shores  of 
Great  Britain.  At  that  time  I  do  not  think 
a  single  member  of  the  company  imagined  the 
strange  experiences  through  which  we  were  to 
pass  before  we  once  more  trod  the  soil  of  our 
native  heath.  We  fought  in  strange  lands, 
against  peculiar  people,  and  under  weird  con- 
ditions. We  fought  in  one  important  theatre 
of  war  before  we  started  on  our  way  to  meet 
the  Senussi.  It  was  late  in  the  year  1915 
when  we  landed  at  Alexandria.  After  a  trip 
to  Cairo,  we  returned  to  Alexandria,  where  we 
picked  up  our  horses.  When  we  finally  en- 
trained for  the  ninety  miles'  journey  along 
the  single  line  railway  from  Alexandria  to 
El  Dabaa,  which  is  the  rail-head,  we  became 
definitely  aware  for  the  first  time  that  it  was 
to  be  part  of  our  duty  to  quell  the  rising  of 
the  Senussi. 

It  appears  that  on  the  21st  of  November  a 
Senussi  force  had  swooped  down  on  Solium  in 
such  strength   that  the  small   British  contin- 
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gent  in  charge  of  the  place  were  very  glad  to 
get  away  with  their  lives.  They  retreated  to 
Mersa  Matruh,  and  in  due  course  the  Westmin- 
ster Dragoons  and  the  other  units  gathered 
together  from  various  theatres  of  war,  started 
the  business  of  quelling  the  Senussi  once  and 
for  all. 

Solium  was  made  the  base  for  the  Senussi 
regular  army,  which  was  estimated  at  a  total 
strength  of  15,000  men.  So  far  as  I  saw 
them,  these  men  of  the  Senussi  army  were 
mostly  very  young — from  fifteen  to  eighteen 
years  of  age — uniformed  in  khaki  and  armed 
with  rifles  captured  from  the  Italians  during 
the  Turco-Italian  war.  A  few  of  them  were 
mounted  on  camels,  but  for  the  most  part  they 
consisted  of  infantry,  formed  from  local 
tribes  who  had  been  forced  to  serve  whether 
they  wanted  to  or  not. 

El  Matruh  is  about  half-way  between  Alex- 
andria and  El  Dabaa,  and,  of  course,  Alex- 
andria was  the  British  base.  One  of  the 
chief  difficulties  in  those  early  days  was  to 
keep  our  communications  —  the  single  line 
railway — clear  from  attacks  by  the  enemy. 
Little  bands  of  them  were  wandering  over  the 
desert,  and  the  constant-  patrolling  of  the 
railway  was  a  difficult  and,  at  times,  a  danger- 
ous job. 

Christmas  Day,  1915,  saw  the  first  real 
attempt  to  come  to  grips  with  the  Senussi. 
An  advance  party  of  Australian  horsemen 
picked  up  the  grey  mass  of  the  Senussi  Army, 
and  an  all-night  march  across  the  desert  by 
the  infantry  brought  them  within  striking 
distance.  It  was  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  the 
Senussi  our  men  picked  out — soldiers  and 
tribesmen.  The  whole  mass  had  to  be  driven 
back  through  a  narrow  gorge  between  two  of 
the  desert  plateaux,  with  our  guns  shelling 
them  all  the  time. 

It  was  terrible  slaughter,  for  our  gun-boats 
from  the  sea  also  got  the  range,  and  fairly 
mowed  down  the  enemy  as  they  retreated 
through  the  gorge.  That  night  we  encamped 
in  the  desert,  and  sat  down  to  a  sumptuous 
Christmas  dinner  of  bully  beef  and  biscuits. 
That's  the  worst  of  fighting  in  that  part  of 
the  world;  if  you  are  not  in  love  with  snails 
and  boiled  grass  as  eatables,  you  have  to  peg 
along  almost  entirely  on   bully  beef. 

We  had  one  slice  of  luck,  though.  While 
patrolling  the  coast  one  morning,  we  came 
across  several  crates  of  eggs,  washed  up 
from  the  wrecked  Persia.  They  were  quite 
good,  and  very  welcome. 

From  this  Christmas  Day  right  up  to  Janu- 
ary 23rd  was  a  comparatively  free  time,  so 
far  as  actual  fighting  was  concerned.  Our 
main  duty  was  to  keep  communications  in- 
tact, and  to  see  that  the  Senussi  did  not  ob- 
tain possession  of  any  of  the  three  important 
wells  which  were  absolutely  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  our  Army.  This  meant  that 
patrol  work  had  to  be  done  continually,  for 
the  stray  bands  of  Senussi  seemed  to  be 
strangers  to  fear — a  characteristic  most  plain- 
ly exemplified  by  the  dare-devil  way  in  which 
they  would  attack  armoured  cars. 

In  addition  to  their  bravery,  the  Senussi 
were  possessed  of  marvellous  marching 
powers,  too — a  fact  which  gave  us  a  very  rough 
time  of  it  at  Halazin  on  January  23rd.  The 
rainy  season  was  on,  making  the  desert  sand 
soft  and  rendering  it  almost  impossible  to 
make   any   headway   with   vehicles. 

In  places  the  mud  would  sink  up  to  the 
axles  of  the  gun-carriages,  and  they  had  to 
be  man-handled  almost  all  the  way — a  process 
which  greatly  hampered  our  operations.  Lat- 
terly we  were  compelled  to  leave  the  trans- 
port in  order  to  get  on  at  all. 

Then  we  came  upon  the  enemy  in  a  very 
unexpected  quarter.  We  thought  we  were 
pursuing  them,  but  by  a  very  pretty  piece  of 
generalship  they  had  almost  outflanked  us, 
having  accomplished  a  wonderful  thirty  miles' 


march  under  the  difficult  conditions  described 
above.  But  we  just  spotted  them  in  time,  and 
our  cavalry  saved  the  situation. 

I  saw  two  of  our  gallant  officers  exhibit 
wonderful  bravery  here.  They  jumped  on 
two  limbers,  and  from  this  position,  exposed 
to  the  enemy  as  they  were,  they  directed  the 
fire  of  our  guns.  The  country  round  was  so 
flat  that  this  was  absolutely  the  only  vantage- 
point  which  could  be  gained,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  fire  they  directed  from  their 
exposed  positions  did  much  to  contribute  to 
the  rout  of  the  enemy  in  that  fight. 

One  of  the  many  ravines  in  this  country 
was  responsible  for  a  tragic  disaster.  Cap- 
tain Cheape,  the  famous  polo  player,  in  com- 
mand of  a  troop  of  Yeomanry,  was  fired  on 
from  a  small  ri.se  by  what  appeared  to  him  to 
be  a  small  party  of  Senussi. 

This  attack  on  Captain  Cheape's  troop  was 
so  unexpected  and  sudden  that  there  was 
only  one  thing  for  him  to  do  -charge.  Up  the 
slope  went  the  Yeomen  with  a  cheer.  Alas! 
When  the  foremost  rank  of  them  reached  the 
top  of  the  slope,  they  found  themselves  and 
their  horses  hurling  through  space,  over  the 
edge  of  a  clitT  into  a  deep  ravine  in  which  was 
a  large  number  of  the  enemy.  The  few  on  top 
had  been  but  a  sort  of  decoy. 

Poor  Cheape  had  ridden  right  into  a  verit- 
ble  hornet's  nest,  and,  in  all,  sixteen  of  that 
gallant  troop  went  crashing  over  the  top  of 
the  hill  to  be  dashed  to  death  on  the  stones  at 
the  bottom  of  the  ravine.  Those  who  were  not 
instantly  killed  were  quickly  despatched  by 
the  Senus.si  waiting  below.  For  the  men  who 
did  not  actually  go  over,  it  was  hell  while  it 
lasted,  but  fortunately  an  armoured  car  was 
soon  on  the  scene  to  scatter  the  enemy. 

As  the  days  wore  on  we  became  better  and 
better  equipped  for  dealing  with  the  enemy. 
Camels  were  sent  to  us  in  plenty,  and  several 
aeroplane  bases  were  established.  These  aero- 
planes did  some  fine  observation  work  for  us, 
and  were  more  than  useful  in  dropping  bombs 
on  enemy  camps;  sometimes  flying  sixty  or 
seventy    miles    into    the    interior. 

Wi»h  the  camels  we  had  rather  quaint  ex- 
periences. Sandstorms  are  one  of  the  things 
which  add  to  the  difficulties  of  fighting  in  the 
desert.  These  would  sometimes  last  for  a  full 
twenty-four  hours,  and  I  remember  one  morn- 
ing at  the  end  of  one  of  these  storms  going 
round  the  camel  lines  and  finding  no  less  than 
thirteen  of  them  dead.  It  appears  that  during 
a  sandstorm  the  camels  will  deliberately  close 
their  nostrils,  and,  consequently,  strangulation 
follows  as  the  result  of  the  water  bladder  in 
the  gullet  being  choked  with  dust. 

During  the  sandstorms  one  could  only 
breathe  or  see  with  great  difficulty.  But  we 
stuck  it  gamely,  and  often  passed  jokes  over 
the  strange  appearance  we  presented  to  each 
oiher.  Wearing  our  gas-helmets — we  went 
groping  about  among  the  horses,  hanging  on 
to  everything  we  held  dear. 

Right  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 
campaign  the  water  supply  was,  of  course,  one 
of  the  chief  difficulties  to  be  overcome.  The 
few  wells  in  the  desert  did  not  supply  nearly 
all  that  we  wanted,  and  much  of  the  water 
was  sent  forward  from  Alexandria  to  Dabaa 
by  train.  There  were  times  when  we  had 
something  less  than  eight  pints  of  water  each 
for  all  purposes  to  last  us  for  forty-eight 
hours — not  too  much  I  can  assure  you  in  a 
scorc'ning  country  with  sandstorms  to  make 
you  specially  thirsty  at  times. 

But  as  we  overcame  the  natural  difficulties 
which  at  first  prevented  us  from  rounding  up 
the  Senussi  as  quickly  as  we  should  otherwise 
have  done,  we  gradually  came  into  closer  touch 
with  them  until  the  last  final  effort. 

Although,  so  far  as  numbers  goes,  this  cam- 
paign against  the  Senussi  was  in  no  way  to  be 
compared  with  actions  in  Flanders,  in  France, 
or  in  Gallipoli,  there  were-quite  a  lot  of  amaz- 


ing little  things  done,  and  the  bravery  shown 
by  the  men  all  the  time  was  a  thing  to  marvel 
over.  But  the  cream  of  the  whole  aflfair — so 
far  as  I  saw  it — came  on  February  26th. 
That  was  the  charge  of  the  Dorsets  which  did 
so  much  to  bring  the  campaign  to  a  success- 
ful conclusion.  We  left  Matruh  on  the  morn- 
ing of  February  20th,  and,  indulging  in  some 
of  the  hardest  marching  of  the  campaign 
across  the  desert  sands,  we  came  into  touch 
with  the  enemy  five  days  later. 

The  main  force  of  the  Senussi  was  in  a 
strong  position  on  a  dominating  ridge  at 
Agagia.  Gaafar  Pasha,  one  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  Senussi  Army,  was  in  charge  of  this  de- 
tachment, and,  having  plenty  of  time  to  pre- 
pare a  hot  reception  for  us,  he  had  made  the 
best  of  it — establishing  his  guns  in  front  of 
his  men  in  such  a  position  that  they  would 
inevitably  pour  death  into  any  force  which 
attempted  to  carry  the  position. 

In  the  hope  of  weakening  his  resistance  we 
emptied  a  lot  of  rapid  fire  into  the  ranks  at 
a  range  of  something  between  a  mile  and  a 
mile  and  a  quarter,  but  it  was  very  difficult  to 
get  any  real  idea  of  the  effectiveness  of  our 
fire,  for  the  sun  was  blazing  down,  producing 
a  dim  haze. 

Colonel  Souter,  who  was  in  charge  of  the 
Dorsets,  suddenly  exclaimed  to  his  men: 
"This  is  the  chance  I  have  been  waiting  for 
for   twenty   years — come   along,  boys!" 

In  quick  time  the  men  of  the  Dorsets  were 
in  action,  swords  were  drawn,  and  we  gave 
them  a  rousing  cheer  as  they  dashed  hell- 
for-leather  across  the  desert  for  the  enemy 
position.  It  was  indeed  a  thrilling  sight — a 
real  slap-bank,  tally-ho  fight  of  the  old  days! 
Away  on  the  flat  plain  the  Senussi  were  plainly 
visible,  with  the  Dorsets  going  straight  for 
them  through  a  cloud  of  sand  raised  by  the 
hoofs  of  the  horses. 

The  Dorsets  had  the  very  centre  of  the 
Senussi  position  as  their  objective.  As  the 
gallant  horsemen  came  nearer  and  nearer  the 
enemy  we  saw  first  one  and  then  another  of 
them  fall,  but  no  man  was  dismayed — on  and 
on  they  went  in  face  of  machine-gun  and  rifle 
fire;  never  a  halt  until  they  had  gone  clean 
through  the  enemy  lines. 

Fortunately  the  audacity  of  the  assault 
saved  the  lives  of  many  of  those  braVe  Dorset 
men,  for  the  enemy  gunners  seemed  to  lose 
their  heads,  and  their  firing  became  very  wild. 
But  against  that  it  has  to  be  recorded  that 
the  very  impetuosity  of  this  charge  by  the 
Dorsets  caused  many  casualties,  for  they  got 
so  far  through  the  centre  of  the  enemy  ranks 
that  some  of  the  Senussi  were  able  to  pour  a 
flank  fire  into  the  charging  ranks.  But  the 
Dorsets  turned,  and  then  went  for  the  enemy 
again — in  all  they  made  three  charges  right 
into  the  Senussi  lines,  and  some  of  them  had 
the  luckiest  escapes  imaginable.  Colonel 
Souter  had  his  horse  shot  under  him,  while  two 
other  officers  each  had  bullets  glance  off  the 
field-glasses  which  they  had  in  front  of  them. 

Altogether  the  colonel  had  wonderful  luck 
— though  not  more  than  he  deserved.  When 
his  horse  was  shot  he  found  himself  on  his 
feet  just  in  front  of  the  Senussi  leader,  Gaafar 
Pasha.  The  enemy  leader,  who  was  already 
wounded,  surrendered. 

That  charge  struck  real  panic  into  the 
hearts  of  the  Senussi,  and  perhaps  the  best 
tribute  which  could  be  paid  to  the  gallantry 
of  the  men  of  the  Dor.sets  would  be  to  repeat 
the  words  of  Gaafar  Pasha  himself.  "It  was 
bravery  unparalleled,"  he  said  afterwards. 
"It  was  not  war — it  was  immense.  In  theory 
it  should  have  failed,  but  in  practice  it  suc- 
ceeded, and  to-day  I  am  a  prisoner  because 
of  it.  No  enemy  in  the  world  could  have 
stood  against  such  an  onslaught — against  men 
who  evinced  such  scn.nt  regard  for  death." 
The  South  African  infantry  followed  up,  and 
completed  the  good  work  of  the  Dorsets. 
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Russian  Hopes  and 
Aims 

Vliij   the   Alliance    With  Russia   in 

]i'ar  Shoidtl  Become  an  Alliance 

In  Peace. 


I"*  HE  British  alliance  with  Russia  meant 
•*■  an  alliance  with  a  country  which  not 
lany  years  ago  was  regarded  as  a  natural 
nemy,  but  the  alliance  in  the  working  has 
roved  to  be  one  of  the  most  whole-hearted 
nd  thorough-going  that  history  has  known, 
^he  Edinburgh  Review  sizes  up  this  alliance 
,nd  what  it  means  to  Britain  in  a  very  clear- 
ut,  forceful  article  by  Bernard  Pares,  ex- 
raets  from  which  are  quoted  as  follows: 

One  of  our  chief  preoccupations  must  be  the 
lafeguarding  and  strengthening  of  this  alli- 
mce.  just  as  the  only  hope  of  the  enemy  is 
hat  he  may  succeed  in  breaking  it  up.  With 
■egard  to  the  Russian  people  England  is  not 
mly  very  ignorant  but  also  retains  a  number 
)f  the  crudest  misconceptions.  The  war  is 
iducating  us  with  amazing  rapidity;  but  we 
lave  ever  so  much  lee-way  to  make  up,  and 
;here  is  a  certain  time-limit.  We  have  got 
;o  be  on  terms  with  our  subject  before  the 
lime  comes  for  making  peace.  If  we  succeed 
n  this,  the  peace  of  Europe  will  be  secured 
jy  an  intelligent  understanding  in  England  of 
;he  primary  interests  and  aspirations  of  Rus- 
sia--for  Russia  already  knows  what  it  is 
jssential  that  she  should  know  about  England, 
[f,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  not  in  time,  it  is 
jnlikely  that  any  satisfactory  peace  will  be 
made  at  all,  for  Germany  will  have  plenty  of 
opportunities  of  spoiling  it  at  the  birth.  For 
this  reason  I  think  it  is  Vforth  trying  to  say, 
as  plainly  and  as  shortly  as  I  can,  how  I 
understand  the  attitude  of  the  Russian  people 
toward  the  war,  and  what  in  Russia  is  hoped 
or  expected  of  it. 

To  start  with — this  war  is  national  in  Rus- 
sia because  it  is  a  war  against  the  German;  I 

•'  against  the  German,  because  the  German 
[  over  the  interior  of  Russia,  as  well  as 
lo.,  ilie  western  frontier,  blocking  the  con- 
tact which  Russia  seeks  with  Western  Europe. 
An/I  we  must  not  forget  that  this  is  the  Prus- 
side  of  Germany,  and  that  the  actual 
•  V  !  t  ier  is  the  most  Prussian  part  of  Prussia ; 
for  East  Prussia  is  the  very  nest  of  Junker- 
tum,  of  militarism,  of  class  aloofness,  of  racial 
domination.  The  only  thing  that  is  quite  like 
it  is  the  German  domination  in  the  Baltic  pro- 
vinces, which  are  a  part  of  Russia  itself.  It 
is  not  the  genial  farmer  or  industrious 
■trader  of  Baden  or  Westphalia;  it  is  the  very 
cream  of  Prussian  swagger  and  brutality 
that  sets  the  tone  for  the  whole  outlook  of  the 
Russian  people  on  Germany  as  a  State.  In- 
deed, it  is  the  complete  triumph. of  Prussian- 
ness  over  Germanity  that  we  have  witnessed 
in   the  present  war. 

The  German  is  well  known  to  the  Russian 
people;    he    meets    them    at   every    turn,    and 
always  as  a  kind  of  deputy  master.     He  is  the 
small   trader,  the  petty  official  in  charge,  the 
Undtr-steward  of  the  estate,  the   foreman   or 
manager,   the    senior   clerk,   the   head   of   the 
oil  uicellery,  the  chief  constable,  the  big  capi- 
t        t.  the  Governor  or  Deputy-Governor,  the 
ster,   or   the    powerful    courtier.      It   has 
happened  during  the  war  that  the  Ger- 
-  on  occupying  Polish  towns  have   re-in- 
id  as  German  officials,  Germans  who  had 
-SI  rved  in  the  same  towns  as  Russian  officials. 
Incidentally  the  German  administrator  in  Rus- 
sia has  often  taken  no  pains  to  conceal  his 
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Calls  for  fitness  of  body 
and  brain  to  absorb  knowl- 
edge as  the  groundwork  of 
a  successful  career — 

And  later,  an  abun- 
dance of  vibrating  health- 
energy  is  needed  all  along 
through  life. 

A  most  important  fun- 
damental is  proper  food. 


Many  years  ago  an  ex- 
pert produced  a  food  of 
delightful  flavor  and  great 
energizing  value,  but  re- 
quiring a  minimum  of  di- 
gestive effort. 
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Grape-Nuts 

Made  from  choice  whole  wheat  and  malted  barley, 
this  famous  food  retains  the  vital  mineral  elements  of  the 
grain,  so  essential  for  balanced  nourishment,  but  lacking 
in  many  cereal  foods. 

From  every  standpoint — good  flavor,  rich  nourishment, 
easy  digestion,  convenience,  economy — health  from  child- 
hood to  old  age — 
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A  Money-Saving 
Bottle 


A  Bottle  of  Bovril  in  the  kitchen  will  cut 
down  butcher's  bills.  It  enormously  in- 
creases the  nourishing  value  of  food — in  fact,  its  body- 
building powers  have  been  proved  ten  to  twenty  times 
the  amount  taken.     It  musl  be  Bovril. 
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YOUR  bath  should  be  a  distinct  pleasure  instead  of  a  part 
of  the  day's  routine.   The  soap  makes  all  the  difference. 

Ivory  Soap  lathers  so  freely  and  feels  so  mild  you  can  take 
great  handfixls  of  the  bubbling  lively  suds  and  rub  them 
into  the  pores. 

This  is  far  different  from  rubbing  soap  on  a  wash-cloth 
and  passing  it  over  the  skin.  You  enjoy  not  merely  the 
cleansing  effect  of  the  pure  white  soap  and  the  clear  spark- 
ling water  combined  in  the  millions  of  minute  bubbles  but 
also  the  refreshing  action  of  a  thorough  massage. 

Afterwards,  the  smooth  Ivory  lather  can  be  rinsed  out  as 
easily  as  it  is  rubbed  in.  Every  particle  of  the  soap  is 
loosened  and  dissolved  immediately,  leaving  the  pores  clean 
in  the  strirtest  sense. 

The  rubdown  can  be  as  brisk  as  you  wish  because  no  part 
of  the  skin  is  made  sore  or  sensitive  by  the  soap.  And 
last,  but  not  least,  from  the  time  you  step  into  the  tub, 
the  floating  cake  is  right  at  hand  and  in  sight. 

T^r^^^.^^  5  CENTS 

IVORY  SOAP   ^k  99^^  pure 

Made  in  the  Procter  &  Gamble  factories  at  Hamilton,  Canada 


'  contempt   of   those   whom    he   rules.      Ev 
where    the    German    has    stood    between    • 
State  and  the  people,  between  Russia  and  hi 
self. 

Nowhere  has  this  been  clearer  than  in  \vr 
is  specially  called  "politics."     The  aim  of  i 
Germans   in    Russia   was   that   Russia   sh(; 
never  be  allowed  to  find  a  voice  of  her  o 
As  courtiers  and  as  executors  of  orders  tl 
had  a  hold  on  the  administration  of  the  K. 
pire   which   would   necessarily  be  endangci 
by    any    national    assembly.      In    Russia    x' 
cause  of  patriotism  and  the  cause  of  nations 
representation   go  hand  in   hand,  and  alm<. 
the  only  enemy  of  either  is  the  German  int. 
loper.     One  of  the  chief  protests  against   : 
institution    of   the    Duma    was   written    by 
Baltic  German    (Kerr  Schwanebach)    in  G. 
man,  and  was  sent  by  him  to  the  German  Ki 
peror.    According  to  the  reactionaries  of  R 
sia,  the  one  prop  of  autocracy  in  Europe  is  ti 
Emperor    William,    and    he    is    not    likely    t 
underdo  the  part.     The  same  reason  helps  i 
explain   why   the    Duma,   though   it   has   nii. 
parties  and  has  varied  very  much  in  compos; 
tion,   has   nearly   always   succeeded   in   man; 
taining  a  certain   solidarity. 

But,  with  the  position  of  the   Duma  itsel 
unfixed,   all   sorts   of   major   questions   whicl 
ought  almost  to  have  settled  them.selves  wer. 
treated  as  controversial  and  as  involving  con 
flicts    of    principle.      As    time    went    on.    th< 
opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  Duma  on  mos 
of  these  questions  became  more  or  less  clearl; 
defined,  but  it  could  not  express  itself  in  legi^ 
lation;    even    a    unanimous    Duma    could    n< 
necessarily  settle  anything.    And  often  the  e>: 
pression  of  public  opinion  only  led  to  the  or 
posite  of  what  the  public  wanted.     The  arji 
Duma  section  of  Ministers  fought  the  Duni. 
on   principle;    but  there  was   no  "heroism   < 
re-action,"  no  hard  and  fast  reactionary  polic; 
— it  was  no  more  than  a  flow  of  cross-current- 
Meanwhile  the  rudderless  country  drifted  it 
own  way,  and  its  way  of  drifting  was  to  gro^ 
beyond    all    recognition.      In    consequence    o 
the    rural    reform    establishing    individual    i' 
place    of    communal    property    in    land,    boti 
country  and  towns  were  enriched.    For  twent; 
wears    previously    the    development    of    th- 
enormous  resources  of  Russia  had  been  rapi. 
and   wholesale,   but   the   rate   of   developmen 
was   now   imensely   increased.     Nothing   call 
so   loudly   for   efficient  administration   as   th 
creation  of  propertied  interests.     Such  inter 
ests,  big  and  small,  were  being  created  on  al 
sides,  and  the  great  influx  of  foreign  capita 
made  it  all  the  more  imperative  that  intern:! 
order  should  be  established.     In  the  confusic 
the  country  was  at  the  mercy  of  any  one  wii 
enterprise.         Strong    in    their    training    an. 
equipment  and  in  their  ties  with  the  authori 
ties,  the  Germans  made  haste  to  secure  all  th. 
strategic  points  of  the  new  Russia.     A  grea 
country    cannot    be    governed    like    a    farm 
through  household  officials  or  chance  advisers 
and   it  cannot  be   left  without   any  directioi 
at  all.    At  the  time  when  the  Duma  was  creat 
ed  the  leaders  of  trade  and  industry  federatei 
themselves  into  a  General  Council,  and  the  di 
liberations  of  this  Council,  which   were  ver^ 
practical,   came   to   have  more  and   more   in 
portance.     Moscow,  the  home  of  obscurantis: 
in  trade  policy,  became  cautiously  progressivi 
Petrograd,  Warsaw,  and  South  Russia  needi. 
no  conversion.     But  all   this   movement   onl; 
increased  the  number  of  questions  that  clam 
ored  for  settlement;  and  the  first  of  them  »' 
was  a  national  direction  of  the  nation's  ecc 
nomic  policy. 

Another  profoundly  national  instinct  dt 
manded  a  quite  new  foreign  policy.  In  hiil 
well-known  book  on  the  far  East,  Princil 
Ukhtomsky  practically  says  to  the  younJ 
Russian,  "Forget  about  Europe  and  constif 
tutions:   go  to  Siberia  and  rule  Asia."       Mr| 
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Stolypin,  in  a  talk  with  me,  once  complained 
that  the  young  Russian  did  not  wish  to  go 
and  serve  in  Siberia.  Prince  Ukhtomsky  said 
more:  "The  ideas  for  which  I  have  stood  are 
dead  and  buried."  The  hopes  of  the  Russian 
nation  took  a  quite  different  direction;  it 
sought  contact  with  Europe,  and  it  interested 
itself  before  all  things  in  the  fortunes  of  its 
kinsmen  and  co-religionists  of  the  Balkans. 
It  is  to  Germany  that  Russians  ascribe  the 
impulse  that  sent  Russia  wandering  afield  to 
Manchuria  and  Corea,  presumably  because 
Germany  herself  wanted  a  free  hand  in  the 
Balkans.  It  was  the  growth  of  the  popula- 
tion and  the  enormous  potential  economic 
strength  of  Russia  that  frightened  Germany, 
and  made  her  hurry  to  secure  her  own  anti- 
national  settlement  of  Balkan  conditions. 

Meanwhile  England  was  still  obsessed  with 
the  belief  that  Russia  threatened  Constanti- 
nople and  British  communications  with  In- 
dia. Yet  Baron  Marschall  von  Bieberstein 
was  then  doing  what  Russia  had  never  at- 
tempted, and  England  was  being  asked  to  pro- 
vide the  money  for  a  Bagdad  railway  which 
was  to  remain  under  German  control.  Russian 
writers  and  public  men  were  more  clear- 
headed than  ourselves.  They  saw  their  ideal 
in  the  Balkans,  their  enemy  in  Germany, 
their  friend  in  England.  What  they  wanted 
to  do  was  not  to  enslave  the  Balkans  but  to 
strengthen  by  Russian  help  and  protection 
the  smaller  Slavonic  nationalities  in  their 
struggle  against  economic,  cultural  and  poli- 
tical absorption  by  Germany  and  by  her 
junior  partner  Austria.  In  framing  this 
policy  the  Russians  were  following  the  direc- 
tion of  their  national  strength,  for  the  popula- 
tion and  economic  forces  of  Russia  have  long 
been  rapidly  gravitating  southwards.  They 
even  dreamed  of  the  liberation  of  the  Slavs  of 
Austria,  who  amount  to  three-fifths  of  the 
population  of  that  Empire.  Finally  the  Rus- 
sians hoped  to  close  their  long  duel  with  the 
Turk  by  driving  him  from  Europe,  and  to 
hold  in  Constantinople  the  capital  of  their 
Church  and  the  natural  outlet  of  their  Empire 
to  Western  Europe. 

All  this  policy  rests  on  live  facts,  and  is, 
therefore,  simple  and  convincing.  The  policy 
is  admirably  expounded  in  a  remarkable  essay, 
"A  Great  Russia,"  by  Professor  Peter  Struv, 
a  very  original  thinker  on  political  problems. 
Other  leading  public  men  of  Russia  had  come 
to  the  same  conclusion.  It  was  one  of  the  ties 
that  united  nearly  all  the  Duma  men.  Con- 
servative or  Liberal.  It  united  them  against 
Germany,  and  it  united  them  in  favor  of  Eng- 
land. This  policy  also  demanded  a  more  liberal 
settlement  of  the  Polish  question;  for  how 
could  the  other  Slavs  be  convinced  of  the 
good  intentions  of  Russia  while  there  was  this 
open  sore  within  the  Russian  Empire?  Tims 
the  Poles  joined  with  the  Russians  in  the  new 
Slavonic  movement  of  Liberal  Imperialism. 
But  this  again  meant  enmity  to  Germany;  for 
the  natural  outcome  of  the  Libera!  Imper- 
ialist policy  would  be  the  reunion  of  all  Po- 
land; whereas  the  friendship  between  reac- 
tionary Russia  and  reactionary  Prussia  had 
been  grounded  on  the  partition  of  Poland,  and 
was  maintained  by  the  common  policy  that  Po- 
land should  rise  no  more.  There  were  a 
number  of  New  Slavonic  Congresses  in  Petro- 
grad,  in  Sofia,  in  Prague,  which  Germany  and 
Austria  roughly  interrupted  by  the  annexa- 
tion of  Slavonic  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina. 
Russia,  then  still  suffering  from  the  Japanese 
War,  let  the  mailed  fist  decide;  but  war  with 
Germany  became  inevitable. 

These  were  the  conditions  that  made  natural 
and  necessary  in  Russia  a  broad  national  un- 
derstanding with  England.  At  every  point 
England  came  into  the  programme.  Eng- 
land was  the  model  in  constitutionalism;  Eng- 
land was  the  alternative  ally  in  the  economic 
sphere;     England    was    the    friend    of    sm-.iU 
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genuine     has     the     name     "BORDO" 

stamped  upon  each  piece.    "BOUDO" 
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purest  chocolate  and  cane  sugar,  to  which  has  been  added  that 
peculiar,  creamy,  enticing  flavor— the  irresistible  want  some 
more  taste — the  despair  of  imitators. 

"Bordo"  Chocolates  are  on  sate  at  all  the  leadlnn  cun- 
lectwners   and   drugpists.     Packed   in   attractive    boxes. 

Originator,   and  Manufacturers  of  "SWEETS  THAT  SATISFY." 

THE  MONTREAL  BISCUIT  COMPANY 

Montrea',  Quebec 
The  originators  of  the  popular  "BORDO"  Chocolates. 
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states  and  the  champion  of  national  rights; 
England  upheld  the  standard  of  Libera!  Im- 
perialism. All  these  things,  and  not  least  the 
by  no  means  accidental  similarity  between 
the  two  Churches,  had  to  be  borne  in  mind 
by  any  Englishman  working  for  the  friend- 
ship of  Russia.  The  friendship  had  to  be 
between  the  two  nations,  and  not  merely 
between  sections  of  them;  and  what  two  na- 
tions had  a  broader  basis  for  such  a  friend- 
ship? In  1907  the  two  Governments  signed 
an  agreement  as  to  Persia.  In  1908  wa.s 
founded  the  semi-official  Russo-Briti.sh  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  In  1909  Great  Britain  gave 
strong  support  to  Russian  diplomacy  in  the 
Bosnian  crisis.  In  the  same  year  the  leaders 
of  six  Russian  parties  were  entertained  in 
England;  and  in  1912  a  number  of  represen- 
tative Englishmen  were  given  an  historic 
welcome  in  Russia.  Meanwhile  there  was  a 
constant  and  deepening  stream  of  communi- 
cations of  all  kinds.  English  books  on  Rus- 
sia began  to  reach  a  much  higher  level. 

The  wonderful  outburst  of  enthusiasm  at 
the  beginning  of  the  was  was  founded  on  all 
that  had  gone  before.  It  could  not  have  been 
otherwise.  All  the  things  that  Russia  most 
wished  for  were  closely  linked  together,  and 
here  was  the  promise,  as  it  seemed,  of  the 
simultaneous  satisfaction  of  all  these  aspir.i- 
tions.  No  wonder  this  was  for  Russia  a  re- 
ligious war;  it  was  a  war  of  thanksgiving, 
and  the  Russian  people,  humble  and  sincere, 
were  ready  for  all  sacrifices  with  such  ends  in 
sight.  This  deep  satisfaction,  this  simple 
harmony  of  all  that  was  herself,  of  all  her 
dearest  instincts,  came  like  a  wonder.  It  was 
the  greatest  thing  which  the  war  gave  to  Rus- 
sia. It  reincarnated,  in  the  person  of  the 
reigning  Emperor,  the  sovereign  majesty  of 
Russia,  the  idea  of  that  traditional  and  inti- 
mate unity,  seldom  realized  but  always  cher- 
ished, that  bound  the  whole  rich  and  varied 
world  of  Russia  to  the  sovereign  leader  of  the 
people. 

The  war  of  itself,  by  the  simple  force  of 
facts,  brought  within  reach  of  fulfilment  all 
these  hopes.  The  same  enemy  was  the  enemy 
of  everything.  At  the  bottom  of  Germany's 
attitude  toward  Russia  lies  a  deep  contra- 
diction, the  hopelessness  of  uniting  the  desire 
to  hurt  with  the  desire  to  exploit,  the  hope- 
lessness of  a  complete  peaceful  domination. 
These  things  were  reflected  by  every  phase  of 
the  war.  They  explain  why  crushing  blows  of 
artillery  were  almost  immediately  followed  by 
suggestions  of  peace  from  the  apparent  victor. 
The  fundamental  fact  has  remained  through- 
out stronger  and  more  fateful  than  any  of  the 
phases  of  the  war;  and  the  fundamental  fact 
is  this,  that  by  beginning  the  war  Germany  at 
one  blow  wrecked  all  her  long  work  of  internal 
domination  in  Russia,  smashed  all  her  own 
machinery,  and  was  left  only  with  the  hope  of 
being  able  to  pick  up  after  the  war  the  frag- 
ments of  wreckage  and  turning  them  once 
more  into  an  efficient  instrument  for  the  policy 
which  she  had  so  foolishly  abandoned.  The 
haste  and  headiness  of  the  German  Emperor 
had  spoilt  Russia  for  Germany. 

The  first  economic  demand  of  Russia  is 
emancipation  from  German  economic  domina- 
tion. The  second  is  a  full  and  free  initiative 
within  Russia  for  the  development  of  her 
own  economic  resources.  Russia  has  grown 
bigger  and  richer.  Moscow  is  full  of  business 
and  life.  As  already  pointed  out,  the  economic 
flow  of  Russian  energy  and  population  is 
southward  towards  the  Balkans.  The  conquest 
of  Eastern  Galicia  was  the  conquest  of  a  long- 
lost  Russian  population,  and  it  was  the  v/ork 
of  their  close  kinsmen,  the  Little  Russians  of 
the  army  of  Kiev.  No  wonder  the  great  Rus- 
sian military  success  was  here;  no  wonder  the 
conquerors  and  conquered  lived  together  in 
fraternity;  and  no  wonder,  when  heavy  artil- 
lery upset  for  a  time  the  course  of  history,  a 
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large  number  of  the  inhabitants  came  away 
with  the  retreating  Russian  army.  Again  the 
settlement  of  the  destiny  of  Constantinople 
is  one  of  the  oldest  aspirations  of  Russian  his- 
tory, but  it  is  also  a  first  need  of  the  new 
economic  Russia.  When  the  Straits  are  open 
there  will  be  a  free  sea  road  to  free  and  indus- 
trial  England. 

On    the    other    hand,    Germany    has    done 
evei'ything   to   organize   Austria   into   a   Ger- 
man-controlled economic  unit  for  blocking  the 
economic  progress  of  Russia,  and  for  advanc- 
ing Gei-man  domination  over  the  Slavs  of  the 
Balkans.    The  question  of  the  division  of  spoils 
of  war  has  raised  in  Germany  the  cry  for  eco- 
nomic union  between   Germany   and   Austria. 
For  Russia  the  legitimate  direction  of  advance, 
economic  and  cultural,  is  the  Balkans;  and  the 
maintenance  of  independent  Slav  States  in  the 
Balkans  is  the  link  of  common  interest  and 
sentiment  between  Russia  and  England.    Both 
countries  are  concerned  to  prevent  after  the 
war  the   systematic   economic   penetration   of 
the  Turkish  Empire  by  Austria-Germany,  and 
for  both  the  independent  Balkan   States  will 
be  an  economic  as  well  as  a  military  rampart. 
A  further  question  raised  by  this  war,  from 
its  very  beginning,  is  the  continued  existence 
of   the   Austrian    State,   of  whose   population 
three-fifths    consist    of    Slavs    crushed    under 
German   domination.     While  Austria   was   an 
independent  State  this  question  did  not  arise; 
it  only  arose  when  Austria  became  the  humble 
instrument  of  Prussian  ambitions.    This  ques- 
tion has  to  be  answered  before  there  can  be 
any   talk  of   having  fought   the   war  "to   the 
end."   The   liberation   of  non-German   peoples 
from  German  control  is  the  only  practical  solu- 
tion   to    the    problem    of   destroying   German 
militarism.      The    Austrian    Slav    anticipated 
this  solution  where  possible  by  passing  over  in 
large  bodies  to  the  side  of  their  liberators — 
an  operation  attended  with  great  danger,  but 
the  only  way  open  to  them  of  putting  on  re- 
cord their  national  aspirations.     The  answer 
of  the  Germans  has  been  to  reduce  the  Slav- 
onic population  of  Germany  and  Austria  by 
every  means  in  their  power.    The  Croats  have 
been   left   to   die   of   epidemics,   untended,   in 
concentration   camps.     The  Poles  are   fed   on 
half  rations.    The  Serbians  have  been  system- 
atically wiped  out.     After  Austria's  invasion 
of  Serbia,  there  can  be  no  talk  of  re-establish- 
ing  the   old    artificial    frontier,   which    never 
had  any  racial   significance.     There  can   now 
be  no  Serbia  but  a  Greater  Serbia,  beginning 
from   Croatia,  that  is  from  the  heart  of  the 
artificial   empire   of   Austria.     Austrian   Ger- 
mans, when  interrogated  at  the  front,  freely 
express  their  desire  to  be  quit  of  the   Slavs 
and  join  their  brethren  in  Germany,  which  in 
the  long  run  no  one  can  prevent  them  from 
doing.      What   we   must   prevent   is    the   con- 
tinued existence  of  a  Germany  that  controls 
all  the  forces  and  population  of  a  mainly  Sla- 
vonic Austria.     It  goes  without   saying  that 
from   Germany   itself  must  be   torn   the   Sla- 
vonic provinces   of   Poland   which   are   neces- 
sary   to    the    reconstitution    of    polish    unity, 
promised   from   the  Russian   throne  and  only 
defensible  in  the  future  under  the  aegis  of  the 
Russian    Empire   and   army.        To  take   from 
Prussia   that   which   is   not  hers,   to   leave   to 
Germany  that  which  is  German,  to  destroy  the 
fictitious   and   Germanized   unit   of  Austria — 
these  are  the  aspirations  of  the  Russian  who 
wishes  to  see  his  Slavonic  brothers  independent 
from  and  guaranteed  against  German  domina- 
tion. 

On  every  issue  which  I  have  mentioned  it  is 
in  the  nature  of  things  that  the  English  alli- 
:-nce  in  war  should  become  an  English  alliance 
in  peace.  To  start  with,  we  shall  be  joint 
guarantors  of  the  peace  which  is  to  be  made. 
Hut  we  are  much  more  than  that.  English 
influence,  which  is  of  a  very  different  kind  and 
very   differently   exercised,   is   the   wished-for 
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Pure  as  its  whiteness  suggests— refreshing 
in  its  cleansing  qualities  —  there  is  more 
than   ordinary   satisfaction  in  the  use  of 

FMRY  SOAP 

for  toilet  and  hath 


Skillfully  made  of  the  choicest  materials 
Fairy  Soap  offers  quality  which  cannot  be 
excelled  at  any  price. 

Each  oval,floating  cake  is  wrapped  in  dainty 
tissue  and  enclosed  in  its  individual  box. 

!:^eih:  fa  1  r  b  a  n  msm^2 


MONTREAL 


'  Have  you  a  little  Fairy  in  your  home  ?  " 


Pt.lf' 


re  YOUR  Hands  Red'' 


clmnsy     and     swollen  ?      How     often 

have  you  a^lmired  the  soft,  pink  and 

well    f onned    hands    of    othera  ?     Are 

you  afflicted  willi  bacUaclie.  cxliaustiun  and  colds  usually  most  acute  when  the  day's  washing 

is  over?  .  .     .  ,     .  , 

It  is  every  woman's  inlurent  right  to  preserve  her  youth,  beauty,  complexion  an.l  appear- 
ance, but  nothing  drags  a  woman  down  more  than  the  drndgeo"  of  the  weekly  washday. 
She    washes    one   day    and    sutfers    six.  _         , 

Rifiht  now  leani  how  you  can  abolish  the  dreaded  washdays,  and  its  disastrous  results 
to    your    health    and    appearance    by    using    the 

''^'TnvenV'^on''"''  easy  vacuum  washer 

It  washes  spotlessly  cltan.  witliout  exertion  on  yonr  part,  all  your  clothe.s  from 
laocs  to  the  rlirtiest  ov.-ralls.  better  an  I  quicker  than  any  so-called  washing  machine  or 
washboanl.     It  work*  on  the  vacuum  piinciple  similar  to  a  vacuum  cleaner. 

Comen  I'm  Jour  mixlels,  hand,  electric,  vatcr  and  jjdKoUne  enpine  power. 

Cut  shmrx  Model  "C"  eleetriv.     From  .$12  upicard. 
Don't   let   another  rtav  pass   till   you   write   for  our  new  booklet.     It  will   tell   you 
about   the  .several  mivlels  of  wa.sliers  we  make,  and  be  kept  for  reference  by  every  one 
wlii>  ear's   to  have   tile   wai^hing   well   done. 

EASY  WASHER  COMPANY,  52  CLINTON  PLACE,  TORONTO 
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|VIGKERMAN'S| 

I  Worsteds,  Serges  --^  Cheviots  | 

I  BLACK,  BLUES,  GREYS  and  FANCIES  1 

1  FOR   MEN'S    AND    WOMEN'S  WEAR  § 

g  are  serviceable  and  dressy.     The  weight  and  the  weave  are  1 

g  varied  to  suit  the  purpose  and  the  season.    But  the  quality  g 

m  is  the  best  throughout.     ASK  YOUR   TAILOR.  1 


Canadian  Selling  Agents: 


I   NISBET  &  AULD,   LIMITED 

I  TORONTO,  ONTARIO 
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substitute  for  German  influence  in  Russia. 
England,  without  interference  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  her  ally  and  friend,  will  continue  to 
be,  as  she  has  been  in  the  past,  a  model  for 
public  effort,  initiative,  and  progress  in  Rus- 
sia, where  she  is  as  much  the  kinswoman  of 
the  truest  conservative  instincts  as  she  is  the 
pattern  of  the  best  Russian  Liberalism.  Ger- 
many did  not  understand  Russia,  and  under- 
stands less  than  ever.  We  did  not  know  Rus- 
sia, but  we  are  learning  and  we  can  under- 
stand  her. 

The  gap  left  in  the  economic  life  of  Russia 
by  the  withdrawal  of  so  many  Germans  offers 
a  unique  opportunity  to  Englishmen.  The 
pity  is  that  we  have  made  hardly  any  prepara- 
tion for  filling  it,  and  that  we  are  in  danger  of 
seeing  an  unregulated  and  confused  crush  of 
purely  personal  interests,  directed  by  dubious 
middle-men  and  trampling  their  narrow  path 
through  this  fine  field  of  economic  and  politi- 
cal promise.  The  common  economic  interests 
of  the  Allies  will  continue  after  the  war;  and 
on  the  Russian  side  their  importance  has  been 
so  well  appreciated  that  something  in  the 
nature  of  a  standing  Imperial  Commission  is 
being  planned  to  deal  with  them.  It  is  sin- 
cerely to  be  hoped  that  we,  on  our  side,  shall 
be  no  less  far-sighted  and  no  less  alive  to  the 
issues  involved.  If  we  take  it  that  the  Ger- 
mans are  to  be  excluded  for  our  personal  profit 
and  that  we  are  free  to  do  as  they  have  done, 
only  with  less  knowledge  and  efficiency,  we 
shall  make  the  crudest  of  mistakes. 

The  war  has  had  other  effects  of  a  more 
general  kind  on  Anglo-Russian  relations.  The 
spirit  of  England  at  her  best  has  become  a 
daily  study  of  the  keenest  interest  to  our  com- 
rades in  arms;  we  have,  like  our  Allies,  been 
on  trial,  through  our  army,  our  navy,  our  war- 
factories,  above  all  for  our  character;  but 
though  every  one  of  our  deficiencies  neces- 
sarily affected  our  Allies  as  well  as  ourselves, 
we  have  very  greatly  gained  in  the  good  opin- 
ion of  Russians  by  the  severe  test  through 
which  we  have  passed.  It  is  the  whole-heart- 
edness  and  the  sincerity  of  our  co-operation 
that  have  stood  out  above  all  faults  of  detail. 
Besides  this,  the  personal  association  in  war 
work  of  so  many  British  officers  with  the  Rus- 
sian forces,  and  the  presence  of  the  admirably 
organized  Anglo-Russian  Hospital  in  Petro- 
grad.  have  given  Russia  a  real  insight  into  our 
English  character  and  methocfs,  such  as  could 
hardly  have  been  gained  without  this  war. 


Our    Cavalry    in 
Action 

The  Tactics  of  the  Mounted  Service 

of  the  World's  Ai'mies  are  Governed 

by  Principles  Established  in 

Our  Western  Prairies 


"VrETERANS  of  former  wars,  who  cling  to 
tradition,  and  casual  readers  who  base 
their  deductions  on  the  fact  that  infrequent 
mention  is  made  of  this  branch  of  military 
force,  are  prone  to  believe  that  the  day  of 
cavalry  is  over.  A  recent  article  in  the  Scien- 
tific American  gives  us  a  new  idea  of  the  place 
of  the  mounted  service,  with  some  graphic 
pictures  of  military  horsemanship  as  it  is 
practised  largely  on  the  principles  establish- 
ed by  our  own  Western  riders.  The  writer, 
Charles  M.  Maigne,  says  in  part; 

Early  in   the  present  great  war,  after  the 
first   few   weeks   of   advance   and    retirement. 
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the  contending  forces  on  the  main  western  and 
eastern  lines  settled  down  in  a  desperate  dead- 
lock, crouched  within  the  hastily  carven,  con- 
sistently elaborated  system  of  trenchwork 
which  laced  the  battle  fronts.  After  the  op- 
portunity for  manoeuvre  had  passed,  when  the 
flanks  of  the  far-flung  lines  were  brought  to 
rest  near  non-turntable  topographical  points 
such  as  the  sea  or  the  boundaries  of  a  neutral 
country,  the  No  Man's  Land  between  the 
trenches  became  a  crater  of  death  to  any 
living  thing  which  might  venture  upon  it.  The 
lines  were  held  solidly  in  strength  from  end 
to  end  and  consequently  the  employment  of 
cavalry  in  normal  functions  of  security,  in- 
formation and  mounted  action  became  out  of 
the  question;  so  the  horses  were  kept  in  shape 
far  to  rear  of  the  firing  line  or  were  loaned 
to  the  artillery  to  replace  losses.  Transporta- 
tion requii'ements  aff^ected  them  little,  for  the 
supply  problem  of  to-day  has  become  one  of 
gasoline  solution,  and  for  months  horseflesh 
has  had  a  comparatively  easy  time. 

But  the  horsemen  have  only  waited  for 
their  moment.  At  first  the  cavalrymen  were 
grieved  to  the  core  that  they  should  be  asked 
to  render  dismounted  service  alone,  to  take  to 
the  trenches  like  a  mud-crushing  infantry- 
man, but  rather  than  not  be  in  the  fracas  at 
all,  they  acquiesced  with  good  grace;  besides, 
they  had  to.  But  here,  after  almost  two 
years  of  war,  success  and  reverse,  the  Rus- 
sians mass  their  reorganized,  revictualled,  re- 
munitioned  forces  and  by  sheer  weight  of 
artillery  and  numbers,  slash  a  broad  gap  in 
the  opposing  Austrian  lines  in  Volhynia,  Ga- 
licia  and  Bukovina.  So  stupendous  is  the 
force  of  the  onrushing  human  tide  that  line 
after  line  is  carried  and  the  broken  flanks  of 
defense  curl  back  in  stubborn  effort  to  prevent 
sweeping  disaster  to  the  entire  front. 

Awaiting  their  moment,  division  after  divi- 
sion of  Russian  cavalry  which  have  been 
gathered  in  rear  of  the  infantry  attack,  look 
again  to  saddle,  cinch  and  saber,  and  when 
the  break  has  been  effected  in  the  opposing 
line,  the  divisions  spring  to  horse,  mount  and 
are  gone,  streaking  away  like  a  gray  tornado, 
accompanied  by  the  rumble  of  countless  gal- 
loping batteries,  on  through  the  gap,  strik- 
ing for  the  flank,  communication  and  rear  of 
the  Austrian  forces.  The  full  details  of  the 
Cossack's  action  have  not  yet  been  brought  to 
this  country;  about  all  that  is  known  is  that 
they  stormed  through  the  breach  in  the  line 
and  once  within,  rode  down  their  disorganized 
opponents  wherever  they  fled;  and  when  they 
encountered  hastily  formed  lines  of  defense, 
the  Cossacks  tumbled  from  their  horses  and 
fought  on  foot  under  the  supporting  fire  of 
their  horse  artillery. 

It  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  many  that 
among  officers  of  the  United  States  Army,  the 
opinion  is  rather  general  that  cavalry  tactics 
of  to-day  both  at  home  and  abroad  are  modeled 
upon  those  developed  by  the  horseman  of 
North  and  South  in  the  Civil  War  of  '61-'65. 
But  to  place  the  credit  squarely  where  it 
belongs,  we  must  look  further  and  acknow- 
ledge that  these  tactics  were  originated  by  the 
only  true,  unhyphenated  Americans,  the 
American  Indians  of  the  plains. 

Of  very  necessity  these  tribesmen  were 
warriors;  the  fighting  instinct  had  been  born 
in  them  and  securely  rooted  through  centuries 
of  intertribal  strife.  As  a  result,  with  senses 
sharpened  to  a  point  of  prompt  appreciation, 
they  recognized  immediately  the  superiority 
of  rifle  to  bow,  and  if  he  had  none,  an  In- 
dian would  barter  his  all  for  one  of  the  "fire- 
sticks."  Once  in  his  hands,  he  made  himself 
master  of  it,  although  his  untrained  mind 
sometimes  failed  to  fathom  the  mysteries  of 
the  hind  sight.  He  got  perfect  direction  as  a 
rule,  but  his  elevation  frequently  left  much 
to  be  desired.  This  little  failing  saved  many  a 
soldier's  life  in  the  old  days  of  the  Frontier. 


Quaker  Oats  Premiums 

Silver  Plate — Jewelry — Aluminum 


We  are  offering  many  premiums  to  Quaker  Oats  users, 
in  Silver  Plate,  JeweliT  and  Aluminum  Cooking  Utensils. 
A    ciicular    in    each    package    illustrates    them. 

This  takes  the  place  of  large  advertising,  and  gives 
all  the  saving  to  you.  Each  25c  round  package  contains 
two  coupons.  Each  10c  package  contains  one  coupon. , 
Each  coupon  has  a  merchandise  value  of  2c  to  apply  on 
any  premium.  We  make  very  attractive,  very  liberal 
t)ltei-s.     Note  them   in  the  package. 

Cereal  Spoon — Dominion  Pattern 


For   10  Qualcer  Oats  Coupons 


This  scene  in  the  kitchen  means  that  breakfast  brings  a  lu.xury  dish. 

.\nd  it  means  for  the  day — for  its  work  or  its  study — a  wealth  of  energy. 

Nature  gives  to  queen  oats  her  most  inviting  flavor.  She  has  made  them 
her  premier  vim-food.  She  has  lavishly  endowed  them  with  rare  elements  we 
ncoii. 

So  the  oat  dish  to-day,  as  for  agos,»holds  unique  place  among  grain  foods. 

You  know  this.     .-Ml  folks  know  it 

.Vtid  all  folks  value  the  efl'ects. 

But  row  often  do  housewives,  to  save  a  little  time,  start  the  day  on  a 
lesser  fooil. 


The  Extra-Grade  Vim  Food 


Quaker  U;its  is  oat-tood  uf  an  e.xtra 
grade.  It  is  flaked  from  <iueen  oats  only 
— just  the  big.  plump,  luscious  grains. 
We  get  but  ten  pounds  from  a  bushel. 

The  result  Is  a  matcliless  flavor.  There 
are  no  insipid  grains  to  affect  it. 

That    flavor   has   won    the   world.      Oat 


lovers  of  every  nation  send   to  us  to  get 
it. 

Every  package  which  bears  this  brand 
contains  thes<'  extra  oat  flakes.  Yet  it 
lOstR  no  extra  price.  That  is  why  it  is 
worth  your  while  to  ask  for  Quaker 
Oats. 


Large  Round  Package,  2Sc  Regular  Package,  10c 

Except  in    Far  West 

The  Quaker  O^^s  G>mpany 


Peterborough,  Ont. 


(1406) 


Saskatoon,  Sask. 
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With  the  encroachment  of  settlement  upon 
the  Indian's  own  lands,  Lo  resented,  and 
fought;  and  as  the  sword  has  invariably  fol- 
lowed the  cross — and  civilization — the  mount- 
ed troops  of  the  young  republic  of  the  United 
States  were  sent  westward  to  cover  the  en- 
croachment of  their  civilian  kind.  And  there 
the  cavalry  of  America  learned  its  great  les- 
son. 

Even  the  youngest  hopeful  of  any  Ameri- 
can family  to-day,  and  many  of  foreign  domi- 
cile, can  testify  to  the  prowess  of  the  Ameri- 
can Indian.  But  the  old  soldiers  and  the 
frontiersmen  who  fought  the  original  posses- 
sors of  the  land  have  prima  facie  evidence  of 
his  attainments  in  concealment  and  enter- 
prise. The  Indian  seldom  battled  as  a  mem- 
ber of  an  organization;  it  was  every  man  for 
himself,  the  band  or  tribe  in  general.  With 
uncanny  ease  the  far-sighted  scouts  detected 
the  approach  of  the  soldiers,  quietly  signaled 
their  waiting  fellows  and  slipped  around  some 
low  hill  or  through  a  shallow  arroyo,  or  even 
over  naked  plain,  each  to  crouch  motionless 
behind  nothing  more  protective  than  a  wisp 
of  a  bush,  frequently  stuck  up  by  himself  in 
the  ground  for  the  purpose,  and  fade  into  the 
dun  landscape.  Then  when  the  approaching 
forces  came  within  range,  a  shot,  a  cluster  of 
shots;  and  when  the  cavalrymen  charged  over 
to  the  puffs  of  smoke,  there  was  nobody  there. 
A  moment  later  came  the  spatter  of  fire  from 
some  other  place  and  the  di-sheartening  chase 
continued. 

Troops  soon  grew  weary  of  charging  over 
in  masses;  the  target  presented  was  too  large, 


too  compact,  and  the  deployed  line,  the  skir- 
mish order  of  to-day,  came  into  vogue.  Sabers 
were  about  as  useful  against  the  Indians  as  so 
many  clubs  and  the  custom  of  carrying  rifles 
was  adopted.  After  that,  jit  the  first  shot  the 
cavalry  lines  opened  out  immediately  after  the 
horses  had  been  linked  and  led  to  the  rear, 
the  men  dropped  prone  and  sought  the  most 
promising  cover. 

The  cavalry  learned,  too,  the  lesson  of  pro- 
tection as  well  as  of  cover.  Cover,  in  the 
broadest  sense,  merely  offers  concealment,  but 
more  than  concealment  was  necessary  in  the 
face  of  a  heavy  searching,  hostile  fire.  The 
Indian  met  the  occasion,  if  nothing  better 
offered,  by  placing  before  his  head  which  hug- 
ged the  ground,  a  stone  no  larger  than  a  fist 
or  two.  In  comparing  the  ratio  of  the  dimen- 
sion of  the  balled  fist  to  that  of  the  head,  it- 
is  obvious  that  a  certain  percentage  of  pro- 
tection against  a  bullet  was  gained.  With  the 
peculiar  effect  which  mottling  has,  a  simple 
little  stone  frequently  so  broke  the  definite 
line  of  the  body  that  the  body  became  almost 
invisible,  and  that  not  far  away.  A  twig  or 
two  stuck  up  in  the  ground  completed  the 
effect  and  the  Indian  disappeared  like  a  quail. 

From  these  rough  lessons,  the  art  of  cavalry 
action  which  should  combine  the  mobility  of 
horsemen,  the  formation  which '  offered  the 
least  inviting  target,  the  ability  to  develop  ac- 
curate rifle  fire  and  appreciation  of  cover  and 
protection,  expanded  and  grew  until  time  and 
experience  made  its  tactical  employment 
general. 


Woman    the    Warrior 


Will  Woman's  Invasion  of  the  Labor 

Market  he  a  Menace  to  Men 

After  the  War? 


;iT  TOMAN  has  taken  her  place  in  the  ranks 
^  ^  of  the  great  industrial  army  which  is 
doing  no  small  part  in  helping  to  win  the 
war  for  Britain  and  her  Allies,  but  her  ar- 
rival on  the  scene  is  the  cause  for  misgiving. 
Men  whom  she  has  replaced  are  speculating 
upon  the  possibilities  of  the  future.  Will 
woman's  invasion  of  the  labor  market  be  a 
menace  to  men  after  the  war?  In  the  Royal 
Magazine,  Edgar  Wallace  discusses  the  posi- 
tion of  women  workers  after  the  war  and' 
reassures  those  who  have  anticipated  trouble. 
The   writer   says: 

The  after-the-war  difficulty  will  not  be, 
how  shall  we  find  work  for  men,  but,  how 
shall  we  get  the  men  we  require? 

Woman  has  already  supplied  half  the 
answer  to  that  question.  She  has  made  it 
abundantly  clear  that  she  can  take  certain 
jobs  and  release  men  not  only  for  fighting 
with  rifle  and  bayonet,  but  with  lathe  and 
machine  in  the  war  which  is  to  follow  the  war. 

If  modern  man  is  puzzled  as  to  woman's 
future  place  in  industry,  how  much  more 
would  be  the  ancient  philosophers,  if  you 
could  transport  them  from  the  spaces  of  im- 
mortality and  engage  their  minds  in  the 
problem  which  is  presented  by  the  war 
woman  and  her  future.  Euripides  saw  his 
ideal  in  one  who  "remained  quiet  within  the 
home."  Socrates  would  have  set  his  face 
most  resolutely  against  the  modern  war- 
worker,  believing  that  her  introduction  into 
man's  spheres  would  react  to  his  disadvan- 
tage. 


"Woman,  once  equal  to  man,  becomes  his 
superior,"  he  said,  and  in  the  terms  of  equality 
he  must  have  included  her  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity. 

England  asks,  and  asks  in  all  seriousness, 
what  is  to  be  the  position  of  woman  when 
the  war  is  ended?  Will  she  retire  gracefully 
into  the  oblivion  from  whence  she  came? 
Will  the  neat  'bus-conductresses,  the  messen- 
ger-girls, the  woman  ticket-collectors  and  in- 
spectors, the  lift-girls,  and  the  like  —  will 
these  go_  back  to  whatever  was  their  task  be- 
fore the'  exigencies  of  war  brought  them  to 
fill  man's  place? 

The  answer  is  "No." 

The  returned  men  will  come  against  Woman 
the  Wari-ior — woman,  who,  obeying  the  un- 
erring instinct  which  every  mother-heart  holds, 
the  instinct,  not  of  self-preservation,  but  race- 
preservation,  will  oppose  the  return  of  men 
to  jobs  which  women  can  fill.  Not  necessarily 
the  women  who  are  at  present  employed  in 
work  which  the  majority  regard  as  tempor- 
ary, but  the  army  of  women  who  will  march 
along  the  path  which  these  pioneers  have  cut. 

Let  this  be  remembered:  that  nothing  so 
rouses  the  scorn  of  womankind  as  the  spec- 
tacle of  men  filling  women's  jobs.  There  never 
was  a  woman  who  respected  a  shop-walker 
or  counter-clerk.  There  never  was  a  woman 
who  did  not  regard  a  male  domestic  with 
contempt.  The  only  domestic  servants  of  a 
household  that  the  educated  woman  ever  met 
on  anything  like  human  terms  were  the  groom 
or  the  chauffeur  —  because  they  were  doing 
men's  work,  and  work  which  was  too  heavy 
for  a  woman  to  perform. 

Women  require  manliness  in  men.  They 
demand  the  exhibition  of  strength  or  excep- 
tional ingenuity.  They  have  implanted  in 
them  the  consciousness  that  life  is  a  mental 
progression,  and  that  mentality  is,  or  should 
be,  one  of  the  most  important  weapons  in 
man's  equipment. 


The  woman  comes  to  replace  men  who  are 
either  physically  unfitted  for  manual  labor, 
or  were  occupying  positions  which  rendered 
it  unnecessary  for  the  job  holders  to  em- 
ploy their  superior  physical  gifts.  Those 
men,  replaced  by  women,' went  into  the  Army 
or,  in  other  words,  went  into  physical  training. 

There  is  no  reason  why,  at  the  end  of  the 
war,  such  men  should  revert  to  boy-jobs. 
There  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  they 
should  not  be  absorbed  by  the  factories, 
which  should  be  increased  in  number,  and 
should  be  fully  occupied  in  meeting  the  heavy 
demands  consequent  upon  trade  recovery  after 
the  war. 

We  need  more  than  an  army  to  fight — we 
shall  need  a  great  manufacturing  army.  Ger- 
many exported  to  England  alone  enormous 
quantities  of  manufactured  goods  which  will 
have  to  be  made  at  home.  She  also  exported 
these  to  Russia  and  to  France — and  we  shall 
secure  a  portion  of  that  trade. 

A  million  pounds  worth  of  motor  chassis 
came  from  Germany  —  that  million  (or  a 
greater  part)  will  be  spent  in  England. 
£300.000  extra  will  be  paid  in  wages — 2,000 
or  3,000  men  must  be  found  additional  to 
those  who  were  being  employed  before  the  war 
in  motor-car  manufacture.  Women  will  large- 
ly replace  the  men  who  go  into  the  factories. 
£3,000,000  worth  of  chemicals;  £700,000  worth 
of  earthenware  (the  raw  material  came  from 
Cornwall  and  Devon!);  nearly  £7,000,000 
worth  of  soft  goods,  gloves,  hosiery,  lace,  etc, 
came  from  Germany  (here  is  employment  for 
20,000  or  30,000,  mostly  women);  boots  and 
shoes  to  the  amount  of  £1,500,000;  iron,  steel, 
electrical  goods,  machinery,  etc.,  £10,000,000 
(20,000   to   30,000   extra   workmen    required). 

How  are  we  to  obtain  the  skilled  man 
labor  to  cope  with  the  demand  upon  our  in- 
dustries which  must  inevitably  follow  the  end 
of  the  war?  It  must  be  drawn  from  those  de- 
partments of  industry  which  have  hitherto 
attracted  the  unskilled  labor.  New  armies  of 
mechanics  mean  new  armies  of  clerks,  mes- 
sengers, and  carriers.  Our  greatest  problem 
will  not  be  to  oust  woman,  since  woman,  the 
warrior,  is  not  to  be  ousted,  but  to  persuade 
her  to  continue  in  the  work  which  she  is  now 
performing. 

I  have  been  at  some  pains  to  discover  the 
feelings  of  the  women  themselves  upon  this 
very  important  subject,  and  I  append  a  few 
typical  cases,  showing  the  considei-able  diffi- 
culties which  employers  of  labor  will  ex- 
perience when  the  war  is  over. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  there  are  few 
skilled  machinsts  or  engineers  at  the  front, 
fhey  are  included  in  the  two  million  now 
engaged  in  munition  work.  Let  it  be  re- 
membered, too,  that  their  numbers  must  be 
considerably  augmented,  and  that  thousands 
of  men  who  left  boy-jobs  will  come  back  to 
men's  work. 

That  is  a  point  which  I  would  very  strongly 
emphasize.  The  lift-men,  the  messengers,  the 
ticket-inspectors — who  are  amongst  the  poor- 
est paid  of  workers — will  find  more  lucrative 
employment  elsewhere.  The  employer  may 
be  faced  with  the  alternative  of  women  or 
nothing.  The  present  great  army  of  women 
employed  are  merely  the  pioneers  of  women 
labor  in  unusual  occupations.  From  what  I 
have  been  able  to  gather,  they  themselves 
regard  their  work  as  purely  toranorary  and 
for  the  duration  of  the  war  only,  and  the 
majority  do  not  seriously  consider  the  pos- 
sibility of  continuing  in  their  present  occu- 
pations. 

H.  B.  before  the  war  was  a  waitress  in  a 
tea-shop.  She  is  now  a  conductress.  After 
the  war  she  will  marry  her  "boy,"  who  is  now 
serving  in  France  with  a  heavy  gun  detach- 
ment.    She   is   not   greatly   enamored   of  her 
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present  job,  save  that  it  gives  her  a  certain 
authority  which  is  pleasing. 

H.  M.  before  the  war  was  a  "bookkeeper" 
— a  vague  description  which  when  worked  out 
proved  to  be  a  cash-girl  at  a  stationery  shop. 
She  is  now  working  a  tube  lift,  and  prefers 
the  work.  She  likes  the  authority  she  pos- 
sesses, which  is  in  contrast  to  her  previous 
position.  After  the  war  she  hopes  to  marry 
and  "settle  down."  She  has  no  young  man  in 
France,  but  harbors  the  faith  that  "Mr. 
Right"  will  one  day  float  into  her  orbit. 

K.  V.  before  the  war  was  a  shorthand-typist 
(not  a  particularly  good  one,  and  probably 
only  in  the  novice  stage).  She  is  now  engaged 
in  a  munition  shop,  and  "likes  the  life" — and 
the  wages.  She  is  married,  and  (during  the 
war)  her  husband  is  in  France.  When  he  re- 
turns, she  will  not  go  out  to  business  as  her 
husband  objects. 

K.  C,  before  the  war  a  domestic  servant 
(there  are  very  few  domestic  servants  to  be 
met  with,  but  this  is  probably  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  girls  will  not  admit  that  occupation), 
now  employed  as  conductress.  Likes  the  work, 
but  "too  hard  for  a  vpoman."  Regards  her 
profession  as  essentially  a  war-time  product. 
After  or  during  the  war  will  marry  a  man  now 
engaged  in  munition  work. 

S.  J.,  before  the  war  of  no  occupation,  lived 
with  her  parents,  now  a  conductress.  Edu- 
cated at  Cheltenham.  Advanced  views  on 
woman's  place  in  the  world.  Young,  and  has 
no  desire  to  continue  working  after  the  war. 
Gives  her  wages  to  a  benevolent  fund  (for 
'busmen). 

M.  A.  O.,  before  the  war  of  no  occupation. 
Soldier's  widow.  Has  two  children,  now  em- 
ployed as  messenger.  Likes  the  work,  and 
especially  cycling.  Says  she  wishes  to  con- 
tinue, "as  it  is  only  boys'  work."  Very  intel- 
ligent girl,  and  holds  the  view  that  all  boys 
should  be  compelled  to  serve  an  apprentice- 
ship at  some  trade  or  other,  but  only  for  three 
years.  After  that,  apprenticeship  should  be 
voluntary.  This  would  give  women  such  work 
as  messengers,  lift-boys,  bell-boys,  and  book- 
ing-clerks do. 

R.  C,  before  the  war  a  shorthand-typist 
and  secretary,  now  in  a  railway  ticket-office. 
She  likes  the  work,  but  finds  it  very  exacting. 
After  the  war  she  will  marry. 

I  have  conducted  inquiries  into  some  150 
cases,  and  these  are  the  facts  that  stand  out: 

1.  The  majority  of  women  questioned  have 
as  the  goal  of  their  ambitions,  marriage  and 
a  home.  Very  few,  indeed,  seriously  consider 
their  future  in  relation  to  independent  em- 
ployment. 

2.  Those  who  like  their  jobs  are  most 
pleased  by  the  authority  which  the  uniform  or 
their  position  give  to  them.  'They  have  never 
before  had  the  right  to  address  such  peremp- 
tory instructions  as  "Step  lively!"  or  "Show 
your  ticket!"  to  mere  men — indeed,  the  ma- 
jority are  meeting  man  in  his  oppressed  state 
for  the  first  time,  and  find  the  experience 
both  novel  and  delightful. 

3.  They  mostly  agree  that  the  men  with 
whom  they  work  are  suspicious  and  resentful 
of  this  intrusion.  They  all  agree  that  the 
great  public,  whom  they  are  meeting  for  the 
first  time,  are  considerate  and  polite. 

It  will  be  seen  that  few  of  these  women 
regard  their  positions  in  the  light  of  a  per- 
manency, and  that  is  as  it  should  be.  The 
type  of  mind  that  looks  upon  a  job  which  re- 
quires little  skill  and  practically  no  strength 
as  enjoying  any  permanency,  is  a  singularly 
weak  one,  and  is  a  source  of  weakness  to  the 
nation.  The  unskilled  labor  market  should  be 
stirred  up  at  frequent  intervals,  and  if  women 
supplied  the  majority  of  workers  in  that  mar- 
ket the  stirring  up  would  be  more  or  less 
automatic. 

The  minds  of   the  majority   of  women   are 
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fixed  upon  marriage,  settlement,  and  domestic 
duties.  Not  two  pter  cent,  of  the  young 
women  who  go  to  work  regard  their  career 
as  permanent.  It  is  rather  the  interregnum 
between  school  and  marriage,  an  awkward 
interregnum,  where  their  boundless  energy, 
their  youth,  and  their  natural  desire  for  a 
certain  financial  independence  urge  them  to 
energetic  action. 

Roughly  speaking,  the  average  working 
life  of  a  woman — and  by  working  life  I  mean 
that  period  in  which  she  is  employed  outside 
of  her  homer — is  about  eight  years.  The 
average  working  life  of  a  man  is  about  thirty. 


For  this  reason  alone  there  will  always  be  a 
considerable  shortage  of  woman  labor  if  em- 
ployers decide,  as  they  must  decide,  in  retain- 
ing women  in  those  posts  for  which  the  war 
has  proved  they  are  best  fitted. 

The  decision,  as  it  happens,  does  not  rest 
entirely  with  employers.  Woman  herself  has 
marked  down  the  billets  she  can  hold  as 
creditably  and  as  adequately  as  her  male  com- 
petitor. It  is  all  to  the  good  that  she  has 
arrived  at  such  a  decision,  for  without  her  we 
might  find  ourselves  faced  with  the  alternative 
of  importing  labor  or  restricting  our  output 
of  manufactures. 


The   School-boy   of   the   Future 


The  New  System,  Encourages  Initia- 
tive and  Self  Control,  and  Fits 
Him  to  be  a  Citizen. 


THE  following  description  of  a  model  su- 
burban school,  written  by  Walter  B.  Nor- 
ris,  the  English  instructor  in  the  United 
States  Naval  Academy,  appeared  in  The  Out- 
look. It  presents  in  a  clear,  impressing  style 
the  wonderful  possibilities  of  the  new  system 
that  aims  at  all  round  development  of  the 
child,  without  sacrificing  his  individuality. 

His  name  was  Guilford,  which  was  his 
mother's  maiden  name.  Tall,  erect,  with  a 
clear,  ruddy  complexion  and  a  skin  that 
showed  the  blood  coursing  within,  but  also 
spoke  of  an  outdoor  life,  he  came  down  to 
breakfast  that  morning  a  picture  of  seven- 
teen-year-old health  and  happiness.  It  was 
a  simple,  light  meal,  in  great  contrast  to  the 
heavy  breakfasts  of  my  boyhood,  but  far  more 
wholesome.  When  I  was  introduced  to  him 
as  that  South  American  uncle  of  his  whose 
long  absence  had  prevented  his  ever  seeing 
me,  he  shook  hands  firmly  and  thanked  me 
eagerly  for  the  many  curious  gifts  that  had 
reached  him  every  Christmas.  Then,  with 
boy-like  abruptness,  he  asked  me  whether  I 
was  to  stay  long. 

Upon  hearing  that  I  was  to  remain  several 
months,  he  at  once  said:  "Then  we  shall  have 
time  to  show  you  the  town.  You  know  we 
have  a  bully  place  here,  the  finest  suburban 
town  around,  and  the  greatest  place  for  a  boy 
you  ever  saw." 

"Why,"  he  continued,  with  boyish  disregard 
of  logic,  "over  in  North  Paterson  they  don't 
even  provide  the  high  school  principal  with  a 
residence,  but  he  has  to  live  out  in  town  any- 
where. Here  he  has  a  fine  house  on  the  school 
grounds,  and  gives  parties  and  his  clubs  meet 
there.  You  ought  to  see  the  broad  piazzas  and 
beautiful  decoration  inside,  all  done  by  the 
students  in  the  high  school  at  that  time.  Its 
architecture  is  quite  original,  somewhat  like 
a  bungalow.  It  won  a  prize  for  us  at  the 
Philippine  E.xposition  last  year." 

At  this  point  his  father  broke  in  and  assured 
me  that  I  was  in  a  very  progressive  town, 
one  so  well  managed  that  the  envious,  as  he 
called  them,  had  ,  nicknamed  it  "Spotless 
Town."  He  seemed  to  think  that  the  changes 
in  educational  methods  sin,;e  I  went  to  school 
had  made  a  boy's  life  totally  different  from 
what  we  had  lived  a  generation  earlier.  As  I 
looked  at  the  youth  before  me  I  did  not  see 
such  a  great  difference  in  the  product.  He 
may  have  been  rather  finer  in  appearance, 
older  in  his  talk,  and  more  at  ease  in  convers- 
ing with  his  elders,  but  I  could  not  see  much 
else. 

I  found,  however,  that  he  lived  a  very  dif- 
ferent life  from  what  I  expected  of  a  boy  not 


raised  on  a  farm.  Since  a  baby  he  had  spent 
most  of  his  time  in  the  fresh  air,  and  now 
slept  in  an  open-chamber,  winter  and  sum- 
mer, through  fair  weather,  rain,  and  snow. 
Jumping  up  in  the  morning,  he  made  a  dash 
for  the  shower  in  the  bath-room,  and  after  a 
dash  of  warm  water  turned  on  the  cold,  and 
then  rubbed  dry  in  a  fine  frenzy.  He  was  no 
pampered  child,  for,  rising  early,  he  attended 
to  the  fires  in  winter  and  did  the  other  small 
tasks  about  the  house. 

Furthermore,  I  was  greatly  astonished  at 
the  methods  used  in  his  schooling.  Every- 
thing he  did  seemed  to  be  play  or  mere  plea- 
sure. When  I  asked  him  what  he  studied,  he 
laughed  and  said:  "Father  calls  it  'every- 
thing'; but  I  suppose  you  would  call  it  alge- 
bra, botany,  zoology,  English,  French,  chem- 
istry, physics,  agriculture,  geometry,  physical 
geography,  arithmetic,  geology,  architecture, 
wood-working,  plastering,  painting,  manual 
training,  plumbing,  music,  domestic  science, 
elocution,  gymnastics,  and  a  few  others.  But 
we  don't  bother  about  names  much,  and  it 
isn't  divided  into  as  many  parts  as  that." 

"Besides,"  he  continued,  "we  don't  so  much 
study  as  actually  do  things.  Father  always 
asks  me  if  I  have  studied  my  French,  and  I 
always  say,  'No.'  Perhaps  I've  only  read  a 
description  of  the  aeronautic  war  manceuvres 
at  Rheims,  copied  from  the  Paris  'Matin,'  and 
talked  it  over  in  French  with  Charlie  Kerr." 

"I  believe,"  he  said  in  explanation  of  this, 
"we  learn  by  doing,  as  I  think  I  heard  one  of 
the  speakers  express  it  at  a  parents'  meeting 
I  ushered  at.  Now,  as  this  morning  is  Satur- 
day and  there  is  no  real  school  work,  my 
class  is  going  to  visit  a  jewelry  store  and 
observe  the  business,  note  the  methods  used, 
and  learn  something  about  gems  and  making 
jewelry.  The  proprietor  is  a  Frenchman,  so 
Miss  Albright  said  it  would  be  a  delicate  com- 
pliment to  him  to  speak  nothing  but  French 
during  our  visit.  We  discussed  it  yesterday 
in  French,  to  make  sure  everybody  knew  the 
common  words  used  in  the  trade,  but  we 
shall  pick  up  a  good  deal  more  on  the  spot. 
Won't  you  go  with  us?" 

As  I  knew  practically  no  French,  having 
studied  it  only  two  years  of  my  college  course, 
and  then  not  having  been  taught  to  speak  it, 
I  had  to  decline.  But  the  incident  impressed 
me.  These  young  people  were  already  using  a 
foreign  language  naturally  and  practically, 
adding  to  their  abilities  in  it  in  the  same  way 
we  increase  our  command  of  English  —by 
using  what  we  have  to  acquire  more,  and 
making  each  addition  permanent  by  actual 
use. 

As  for  excursions  to  jewelry  stores  and 
other  such  strange  jaunts,  I  could  not  help 
seeing  that,  as  Guilford  told  us  at  lunch,  there 
was  much  to  learn  there:  artistic  groupings 
in  the  window  displays;  fine  mechanical  work- 
manship with  delicate  tools  and  valuable 
material;  and,  besides,  the  practical  illustra- 
tion   of   many    a    law   of   chemistry,   physics, 


and  geology  which  I  had  known  only  as  a  form 
of  words  to  be  memorized. 

After  breakfast,  but  before  this  education 
excursion,  I  found  Guilford  engaged  in  re- 
pairing a  study  desk  he  said  he  had  made 
himself  at  the  school  workshop.  His  use  of  the 
working  drawings  he  had  made  at  the  time  he 
constructed  it  and  his  success  in  giving  the 
desk  simple  but  beautiful  lines  and  in  stain- 
ing it  an  unobtrusive  green  showed  me  rather 
abruptly  that  his  range  of  ability  and  work- 
manship was  beyond  what  I  had  supposed.  I 
could  have  done  some  of  his  mechanical  'stunts' 
myself,  for,  as  I  modestly  stated  at  some 
time  during  every  educational  discussion  I 
entered  into,  I  had  been  raised  on  a  farm 
and  taught  all  kinds  of  manual  labor.  But  I 
could  never  have  done  the  work  with  the 
artistic  skill  and  scientific  accuracy  he  showed. 

When  I  came  to  question  him  about  the 
work  and  what  he  understood  of  it,  I  saw 
still  more  clearly  that  manual  training,  as  I 
think  it  used  to  b.e  called,  had  come  to  include 
more  than  it  amounted  to  for  me  on  the  farm. 
In  my  younger  days  the  pupils  often  repaired 
the  district  school  and  understood  most  of  the 
mechanic  arts.  But  such  training  came  from 
the  practical  necessities  of  rural  life,  and  was 
not  thought  of  as  any  part  of  education. 
That  term,  represented  in  the  concrete  by 
the  district  school  and  in  the  flesh  by  the 
pedagogue,  often  a  young  college  student, 
meant  nothing  but  intellectual  labor  for  the 
boy.  But  if  he  moved  to  the  larger  towns 
or  cities,  as  so  many  did,  education  still  re- 
mained purely  intellectual,  and  he  had  no  op- 
portunity to  learn  to  labor  with  his  hands. 
Now,  under  the  present  system,  the  opportu- 
nity has  been  given  even  to  the  city  boy, 
and,  as  he  is  not  in  the  district-school  age,  in- 
tellectual and  manual  training  are  combined 
for  him  and  made  to  serve  each  other  in 
developing  the  head  and  hand  of  the  indi- 
vidual. 

The  thing,  however,  which  impressed  me 
about  the  result  of  this  training  on  Guilford 
was  that  he  had  learned  manual  arts  from 
teachers  far  better  equipped  than  mine  had 
been.  His  had  a  broader  outlook  and  a  more 
scientific  preparation.  I  had  learned  to  plane, 
saw,  nail,  mix  mortar,  and  paint  simply  that 
my  labor  might  save  hiring  a  regular  work- 
man; he  had  been  taught  these  matters,  not 
only  that  he  might  perform  the  operations 
themselves,  but  that  his  whole  being  might  be 
broadened  and  developed  harmoniously  in  all 
directions. 

"This  afternoon,"  said  Guilford  at  lunch, 
"you've  got  to  come  and  see  the  sports  on 
the  playgrounds.  We're  all  going,  anyway, 
and  you'll  be  interested,  I  think.  We  don't 
have  any  one  'big'  game  here,  as  they  do  in 
some  places,  such  as  football  or  baseball, 
though  we  play  both,  and  there  is  lots  of 
interest;  but  there  are  a  dozen  or  more 
games  of  different  sorts,  and  only  one  out-of- 
town  team  present.  The  rest  are  all  organ- 
ized in  the  schools  or  among  the  townspeople. 
That  gives  more  chance  for  everybody  to  par- 
ticipate." 

This  last  fact  was  impressed  on  me  when 
I  came  down  ready  to  start.  I  found  the 
whole  family  in  the  automobile — Guilford  as 
chauffeur,  and  the  only  one,  as  he  cleaned 
and  cared  for  the  machine.  The  rest  were  in 
athletic  attire,  too — Helen,  arrayed  for  field 
hockey,  Judson  for  baseball,  and  Davis,  with 
his  pail  and  shovel,  for  the  kindergarten  sand 
garden.  Even  my  sister-in-law  wore  a 
sweater,  and  remarked  that  she  should  either 
join  a  ladies'  field  bowling  tournament  or 
watch  the  games  while  visiting  Mrs.  Rand, 
whose  verandah   overlooked  the  playgrounds. 

"You'll  see,"  she  said,  "that  even  the 
grown-ups  have  fields  for  baseball,  associa- 
tion football,  bowling,  and  golf.     On  the  golf 
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course  you'll  find  Frank(that  was  my  brother) 
as  soon  as  he  can  get  home  from  town  and 
change  his  clothes.  You  see,  the  town  owns 
the  playgrounds,  and  opens  them  to  all.  The 
higher  taxes  we  have  to  pay  for  these  privi- 
leges tend  to  keep  out  those  who  would  not 
appreciate  such  luxuries,  as  they  would  call 
them.  The  social  atmosphere  is  one  of  per- 
fect democracy,  and  in  all  public  matter.^;  the 
town  officials,  especially  the  director  of  edu- 
cation— you  used  to  call  him  superintendent 
of  schools — are   influential   and   the   leaders." 

I  found  the  playgrounds  beautifully  placed 
near  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  surrounded 
with  hedges  and  trees,  beyond  which,  as  we 
looked  toward  the  town,  were  to  be  seen  the 
gently  sloping  roofs  of  the  school  buildings, 
themselves  situated  on  the  same  tract  of  land, 
and  making,  with  their  smooth  lawns  and  well- 
massed  shrubbery,  a  pleasant  picture. 

When  I  had  wandered  about  for  a  while, 
I  began  to  believe  what  my  sister-in-law  had 
told  me.  Games  of  all  kinds  were  going  on, 
from  prisoner's  base  and  such  century-old 
pastimes,  to  lacrosse,  football,  field  hockey, 
and  golf.  Children  and  young  people  of  all 
ages  were  engaged  in  them,  and  I  even  saw  a 
baseball  nine  of  business  men  playing  a  team 
of  fourteen-year-olds.  The  spectators  were 
largely  in  some  sort  of  athletic  attire,  and 
after  a  short  period,  for  nothing  seemed  to 
last  long,  they  went  on  the  field  as  contestants, 
while  the  others  retired  to  the  swimming  pool 
and  baths  in  a  near-by  building — the  muni- 
cipal natatorium — only  to  reappear  later  as 
spectators. 

When,  later  in  the  afternoon,  I  met  my 
brother,  he  had  finished  his  golf  and  was 
refereeing  a  lively  game  of  lacrosse  for  some 
youths  of  eighteen.  This  contact  of  men,  old 
and  young,  had,  he  said  afterwards,  made 
the  playing  less  intense,  more  friendly,  and 
had  kept  it  play  rather  than  strenuous  labor. 
Though  there  was  no  bitter  struggle  for  vic- 
tory at  any  price,  there  was  much  cheering 
and  coaching  of  the  contestants,  and  an  evi- 
dent desire  not  to  be  defeated. 

The  feminine  part  of  the  population  were 
also  provided  with  games  suited  to  them,  and 
the  opportunities  were  taken,  I  was  surprised 
to  see.  Indeed,  I  found  that  the  children 
were  taught  to  play  the  various  games,  which 
accounted,  perhaps,  for  the  uniform  excellence 
of  play  and  the  readiness  with  which  they 
turned  from  one  to  another.  As  a  result,  I 
learned  that  there  was  little  athletic  hero 
worship,  for  in  so  many  kinds  of  play  each 
found  some  game  in  which  he  could  excel. 

To  make  such  play  beneficial  physically  re- 
quires, of  course,  careful  supervision.  Phy- 
sical examinations  were  given  all  school  chil- 
dren, and  a  certain  standard  of  health  and 
strength  required  before  the  boy  could  in- 
dulge in  the  mpre  strenuous  forms  of  exercise 
or  go  on  to  more  brain-fagging  studies.  The 
family  physician  also  worked  in  conjunction 
with  the  school  to  make  the  development  of 
the  child  physically  and  mentally  harmonious. 

"The  schools,"  said  my  brother,  "are,  in 
fact,  the  predominating  factor  in  the  com- 
munity. If  I  should  feed  my  children  ill- 
cooked  food,  or  even  much  of  the  food  we  used 
to  eat  on  the  farm,  they  would  protest,  for 
they  have  studied  foods  and  know  the  good 
from  the  bad.  My  family  doctor  would  pro- 
test and  the  school  authorities  would  protest, 
as  soon  as  they  discovered  the  situation. 
Besides,  the  facts  being  once  known,  public 
opinion  would  soon  bring  me  to  mend  my 
ways." 

A  special  case  my  brother  cited  to  me 
concerning  smoking.  The  influence  of  a  study 
of  the  eff'ects  of  tobacco  on  young  men,  espe- 
cially students,  by  the  physical  training  de- 
partment of  the  schools  had  so  stirred  up 
public  sentiment  that  without  any  law  being 
passed  smoking  on  the  playgrounds  ceased  al- 
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;rin(5  the  past  20  years  I  have  trained 
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most  entirely,  and  the  school-boy  who  smoked 
on  the  streets  of  the  town  showed  independ- 
ence worthy  of  a  better  cause. 

"Another  strong  force  which  has  already 
begun  to  show  its  influence,"  said  my  brother, 
as  we  were  on  our  way  homeward,  "has 
been  exerted  by  an  idea  you  have  perhaps 
never  heard  of — the  school  city." 

"I  confess  not,"  I  had  to  answer. 

'"Well,"  he  explained,  "the  school  is  made 
a  self-governing  community,  organized  like  a 
city,  with  mayor,  council,  chief  of  police,  and 
commissioners  of  various  matters — fire  pro- 
tection, sanitation,  street  cleaning,  etc.  There 
are  also  courts  to  try  offenders.  All  these 
officials  are  students,  the  teachers  acting  as 
friendly  advisers  and  experts.  What  we 
should  call  securing  discipline,  and  all  the 
care  of  the  school  grounds  and  buildings,  the 
reception  of  visitors,  and  the  giving  of  enter- 
tainments are  intrusted  to  the  pupils  them- 
selves. If  you  could  have  been  here  last 
week  and  seen  Guilford  appearing  in  the 
school  court  against  a  boy  who  got  angry  and 
pulled  up  a  rose-bush  in  the  school  garden, 
you  would  have  appreciated  the  entire  change 
in  the  attitude  of  the  pupil  toward  the  school 
and  its  work.  Though  entirely  voluntary, 
the  system  has  had  such  support  from  the 
pupils  themselves  and  from  public  sentiment 
that  a  certain  number  of  tax  hours  are  ex- 
acted of  each  pupil — corresponding  to  city 
taxes — and  the  time  is  used  in  caring  for  the 
school  buildings  and  playgrounds.  The 
maintenance  of  them  is  thus  reduced  almost 
to  the  cost  of  materials  and  tools." 

As  I  suspected,  I  found  that  this  system 
of  self-control  did  not  lighten  the  labors  of  the 
teachers.  In  fact,  it  required  more  of  them, 
for  the  results  in  discipline  had  now  to  be 
secured  indirectly,  and  many  a  teacher  had 
failed  because  he  lacked  the  tact  and  person- 
ality necessary.  But  it  had  proved  success- 
ful, and  had  given  the  boys  and  girls  a  moral 
training  in  responsibility  and  self-control  that 
I  could  see  I  had  never  secured  from  my 
school  life. 

As  for  system,  there  seemed  to  be  no 
inflexible  military  regulations  in  force.  There 
was  no  sudden  jangling  of  bells  and  a  uni- 
versal commotion  every  hour.  Pupils  kept 
passing,  seemed  to  leave  the  rooms  at  plea- 
sure, but  appeared  to  have  individual  tasks 
and  to  be  going  about  them  in  a  businesslike 
vray.  It  was  the  atmosphere  of  a  well-run 
shop  or  of  a  well-patronized  public  library. 

When,  however,  one  of  the  teachers  to 
whom  Guilford  introduced  me  took  me  into 
several  parts  of  the  building  to  see  work  in 
arithmetic,  English  composition,  and  Latin,  I 
found  that  the  workshop  comparison  was  the 
better  one,  for  there  was  much  more  of  activ- 
ity than  I  had  seen  outside.  Yet  all  was  easy 
and  natural,  and  pupils  seemed  to  be  treated, 
not  as  masses,  but  as  individuals. 

In  the  arithmetic  section  I  visited  I  dis- 
covered what  did  not  entirely  correspond  to 
my  idea  of  arithmetic  as  it  used  to  be  taught. 
The  pupils  were  tabulating  the  results  of  a 
survey  of  one  of  the  playgrounds  just  made 
by  some  older  p^ipils,  and  were  being  shown 
how  to  find  the  area  of  the  irregular  field,  and 
how  it  should  be  divided  to  accommodate  a 
baseball  diamond,  a  lacrosse  field,  and  a  quar- 
ter-mile track.  When  the  calculations  were 
made,  the  pupils  of  a  more  advanced  section 
were  to  do  the  actual  surveying  from  the  blue- 
prints furnished  by  this  class.  It  was  no 
wonder  that  with  such  a  practical  problem  the 
pupils  were  interested  and  keen  to  secure  ac- 
curacy. 

My  teacher-guide  explained  that  there  was 
no  real  work  in  pure  rhetoric,  and  that  Eng- 
lish composition  was  taught  in  all  classes,  each 
teacher  examining  all  the  written  work  handed 
him  for  spelling,  punctuation,  good  paragraph- 
ing, and  correct  and  eflf'eetive  expression.     Be- 
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sides  that,  however,  there  was  the  practical 
newspaper  writing.  Entering  a  room  marked 
on  the  door  "Editorial  Department,"  I  found 
myself  in  a  fully  organized  newspaper  office. 
There  were  more  people  at  work  than  cus- 
tomary, but  all  were  busy  on  actual  tasks. 
Student  reporters  and  writers  kept  entering 
and  handing  in  copy,  neatly  typewritten  by 
their  own  hands.  The  teacher  acted  partly 
as  editor-in-chief,  partly  as  a  general  adviser 
and  helper.  The  school  published,  I  was  told, 
a  small  daily  newspaper,  giving  the  official 
business  of  the  school  city  and  some  other 
matter  on  general  topics,  all  prepared  and 
printed  in  the  building  by  the  school  forces. 

While  I  was  waiting  for  Guilford  to  appear 
at  half-past  eleven,  when  he  had  said  he 
would  be  free  for  a  few  minutes,  I  was  ap- 
proached by  a  "cub"  reporter  and  asked  for 
my  opinion  of  the  school  and  the  community. 
After  supplying  him  with  some  "stuff,"  and 
being  questioned  regarding  the  latest  revolu- 
tion in  South  America,  I  turned  questioner  and 
asked  the  boy  what  he  thought  of  this  kind 
of  education.  In  reply  he  told  me  an  inter- 
esting story.  He  had  become  very  much  dis- 
satisfied with  his  school  life  in  a  distant  city, 
where  the  methods  used  were  rather  ancient, 
and  had  about  given  up  the  idea  of  preparing 
himself  for  any  definite  vocation.  Just  them 
his  father  had  to  move  to  New  York,  and 
e.stablished  his  home  in  this  suburb.  The  boy 
had  become  interested  in  the  educational 
methods  he  saw  there,  had  re-entered  school, 
and  was  doing  good  work.  "It's  not  study 
we  do  here,"  he  said;  "it's  work.  It's  not 
like  going  to  school  and  sticking  to  books 
for  five  hours  in  one  hard  seat;  it's  just 
living  all  the  time  like  other  workers,  and 
thus  practising  for  the  work  one  will  do  later. 
The  schools  made  this  town,  sir.  Did  you 
know  that?  They're  the  biggest  thing  in 
town  now.  I'd  rather  be  the  director  of  edu- 
cation here  than  mayor,  and  I'd  get  a  larger 
salary,  too." 

In  the  Latin  department  I  found  myself  in 
the  atmosphere  of  classical  antiquity.  Views 
of  the  Roman  Forum,  one  or  two  statues, 
and  many  pictures  of  such  remains  of  classic 
architecture  as  the  Arch  of  Titus  and  the 
Coliseum  helped  to  make  one  feel  himself  in 
the  Rome  of  the  Caasars.  Even  the  decoration 
of  the  room  and  the  furniture  had  a  classic 
form-all  made,  I  was  told,  by  the  students 
themselves.  In  the  darkened  lecture-room 
adjoining  a  teacher  was  giving  a  stereopticon 
lecture  on  the  Roman  house  to  some  fifty 
pupils,  including  several  of  the  club  women 
of  the  town  who  were  interested  in  the  topic. 
The  scope  of  the  lecture  particularly  struck 
me.  The  talk  ranged  from  matters  of  archi- 
tecture and  construction,  including  some  sci- 
entific details,  to  its  adaptation  to  the  Roman 
climate,  its  sanitation,  references  to  it  in  the 
^neid  and  "Ben  Hur,"  and  its  lessons  for  us 
to-day. 

At  the  close  of  the  lecture  a  half-hour  was 
spent  in  an  open  discussion — a  strange  school 
performance  to  me,  for  the  pupils  seemed  to 
question  the  teacher.  But  I  soon  noticed 
that,  though  the  teacher  never  tried  to  cover 
up  his  ignorance  when  he  was  unable  to 
answer  a  query,  he  had  the  habit  of  re- 
torting with  a  question,  which  generally  led 
the  pupil  to  furnish  his  own  answer.  At  times 
he  called  on  some  one  else  to  explain,  and 
thus  before  the  time  was  up  nearly  every  one 
in  the  room  had  taken  part.  Moreover,  the 
pupils  showed  by  their  questions  and  answer.s 
that  they  had  made  considerable  preparation 
before  coming  to  the  lecture. 

Impressed  with  the  broadness  and  origi- 
nality of  the  methods  used  in  the  schools 
for  the  purpose  of  making  the  work  practi- 
cal, I  was  much  surprised  to  find  that  the 
:shops  of  the  school  system  occupied  but  little 


Wr'»»  TO-DAY  for  Illustrated  Book- 
let '■  B  "  describing  the  various  styles 
and  .-.i;es  of  "Elite"  and  "Peerless" 
Folding  Tables.      It's  FREE. 


BEHIND    THE  CURTAINS 

NjEVER  knew  It  v/as  there!  Of  course 
'^  noti  That's  why  it's  so  handy. 
Never  in  the  way,  because  it  can  be 
folded  up  and  tucked  away  out  of 
sight.     The 

mELITE 

'     '       FOLDING  TABLE ' 

may  be  produced,  at  a  moment's 
notice,  from  under  the  sofa — behind 
the  portieres — anywhere.  Light  as  a 
feather  and  firm  as  a  rock.  Everyone 
who  sees  one  wants  one.  Your  Furni- 
ture Dealer  has  It,  cr  will  get  it  for 
you.     Ask  him. 

HOURD    &    CO.,    LIMITED. 

Sole    Licensees    and    Manufacturers 

London,   Ont.  5-A 
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Paying  out  cold  czish  every 
month  to  fatten  some  geurage 
keeper's  purse  -was  always  a 
wasteful  way  of  keeping  up  a 
car,  eind  more  peurticularly 
now,  when 


"PERFECT 

METAL-CLAD 


bring  right  to  your  door  the  con- 
veniences of  a  beautiful,  durable 
garage  all  your  own.  Pays  for  itself 
twice  over  in  no  time.  Clean,  sani- 
tary, fits  any  car.  Comes  in  sections  made 
of  sheet  metal,  portable,  eaoily  erected. 
Let  your  garage  rent  go  to  beautify  your 
home  grounds  with  a  Pedlar  Garage.  As 
lovir  in  price  as  will  buy  a  good  garage. 
Wrile  for  Ihe  Perfect  Garage  Booklet  M.M. 

THE  PEDLAR  PEOPLE,  LIMITED 

(E<t.blUh<»l   1861) 
Executive  Office  and  Factories:   Oshawa,  Ont. 
Branches;  Montreal  -  Ottawa  -  Toronto  -  London  -  Winnipeg 
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FOR  BOYS  fltaitaba 

UPPER  AND  LOWER  SCHOOLS  M^Uiiaua 

Careful  Oversi.cht.  Thorough  Instruction. 

Large  Playmg  Fields.         Excellent  Situation. 

REV.  D.  BRUCE  M.\CDONALD,  M.A.,  LL.D.. 
Calendar  sent  on  application.  Headmaster 
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OLD  TIME  SPORTSMEN  | 

SWORE  BY  I 

GREENER  GUNSf 

Their  grandsons  of  today  know  that  B 

Greener  Guns  are  still  unrivalled  for  § 

hard  hitting,  far  shooting  and  lasting  g 

wear.  g 

The  Greener  system  of  choke-boring  B 
perfected  in  1875  is  still  the  best.  The  g 
Greener  Treble  Wedge  Fast — still  the  g 
strongest.  The  Greener  Facile  Princeps  = 
J  action  and  ejecting  mechanism  still  the  simplest  and  quickest  ever  g 
m  produced.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the  outstanding  features  of  1 
m  Greener  Guns,  and  are  unobtainable  in  a^y  other  make.  g 

g  Ask  for  latest  catalogue  of  "All  British  Made"  g 

^  guns  and  handsome  booklet  on   "FINE  GUNS"  M. 


W.  W.  GREENER, 


101      Windsor      Arcade. 
478A  St.  Catherine  St.  W. 

GUN  AND  RIFLE  MAKER 
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Montreal,  P.Q.,  Can.  i 
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THAT  is  what  everybody  says  upon  seeing  a  deck  of  Conj:ress  Cards. 
Their  handsome  backs  reproducing  famous  paintings  in  full  color^ 
their  rich  gold  edges,  their  superb  air-cushion  finish  and  their  all- 
round   extraordinary   quality   win   the  admiration   of  evervbody.     An 
afternoon  or  evening  at  cards  is  well  on  its  way  to  a  brilliant  success  when 
you  place  on  the  tables  the  new  decks  of 


PLAYING 
CARDS 


Notice  how  your  guests  stop  to  examine  and  compliment  them  and  you 
will  realize  what  a  factor  they  are  in  the  appointments  of  a  social  affair. 
Many  different  backs  for  your  selection.  Two  new  backs  introduced 
every  other  month.  Ask  for  the  new  petite  French  size. 

Bicycle  Cards— For  General  Play— Favorites  in 
homes  and  clubs  the  world  over.  Ivory  or  Air- 
cushion  finish.  Club  indexes.  Very  reasonably  priced. 

The  Official  Rules  of  Card  Games 

New,  revised  edition  now  ready.  "Hoyle  Up-to- 
date"  teaches  you  all  the  new  games.  Answers 
every  question.  Settles  every  disputed  point.  250 
pages.  Substantially  bound.  If  you  play  cards  or 
would  like  to  play  cards,  you  should  have  a  copy. 
Send^lSc  in  stamps  and  it  will  be  mailed  postpaid. 

;  U.  S.  PLAYING  CARD  CO..  Dept.  k-i       Toronto.  Can. 


space;  they  were  housed  in  a  long,  low  build- 
ing, beautifully  surrounded  with  hedges,  and 
looking  very  unlike  the  bare  New  England 
factories  of  my  boyhood.  This  was  due 
partly,  I  discovered,  to  the  system  of  co- 
operation with  manufacturers  in  the  vicinity, 
who  received  pupils  for  much  of  the  practical 
work,  the  boys  working  one  week  in  the  fac- 
tories and  then  attending  school  for  one  week. 
By  this  means,  some  boys,  I  was  told,  had 
practically  supported  themselves,  and  been 
able  to  prepare  for  lucrative  positions. 

When  I  left  the  school  building  and  started 
for  home,  Guilford  insisted  on  taking  me 
through  the  school  fields.  I  had  noticed 
signs  of  agriculture  on  Saturday,  and  I  now 
found  plots  of  vegetables,  cereals,  fruits,  and 
flowers  under  careful  cultivation  by  the  school 
population.  As  far  as  possible  this  was  made 
practical,  and  the  products  in  the  way  of 
flowers,  hedge  plants,  and  trees  were  used  in 
beautifying  the  school  grounds  or  other  pub- 
lic spots,  or  the  pupils  were  given  the  results 
of  their  labor — vegetables,  for  instance.  All 
ages  participated,  from  the  smaller  children 
with  their  tree-culture  and  farming.  Though 
most  of  the  work  was  done  with  the  simplest 
implements,  the  mechanical  side  was  not  neg- 
lected, and  the  school  barn  showed  more  agri- 
cultural machinery  than  I  had  seen  in  Argen- 
tina. 

"Do  your  graduates  become  farmers  ?"  I 
asked  Guilford. 

"Oh,  only  a  few  of  them,"  he  replied;  "but 
we  all  learn  to  understand  the  principles  and 
apply  them  around  our  homes.  Then  it 
seems  to  help  people  to  love  grass  and  flowers 
and  make  beautiful  gardens  around  their 
houses.  We  boast  thg  most  beautiful  suburb 
around  New  York,  and  it's  largely  due  to  the 
influence  of  the  schools." 


War  and  Domestic 
Problems 

New  SpJieres  of  Work  Open  to   Wo- 
rn ev  Vail  for  a  Readjustvier\i  of 
Household  Arrangements 
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T  UST  at  the  moment  the  registry  offices 
*-'  have  never  known  such  a  dearth  of  maids 
— mistresses  are  offering  both  higher  wages 
and  more  hours  of  freedom.  Naturally  the 
question  arises,  why  is  domestic  service  un- 
popular? Some  of  the  common  difficulties 
have  been  summed  up  in  The  Quiver  as  fol- 
lows:— 

There  are  many  reason  why  the  girl  who 
leaves  school  prefers  to  become  a  factory 
hand,  a  postwoman,  a  lift  attendant,  or  any- 
thing else  rather  than  a  domestic  servant. 
One  is,  as  I  mentioned  before,  the  lack  of 
social  life — the  loneliness,  the  sense  of  being 
a  stranger  within  the  gates.  Other  reasons 
given  are  the  monotony  of  the  work  itself,  the 
restraint,  the  sense  of  never  being  "off  duty," 
but  always  under  supervision  and  at  every- 
one's beck  and  call,  and — perhaps  the  most 
powerful  reason  of  all — the  loss  of  caste. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how,  under  present  con- 
ditions, all  these  objections  could  be  removed 
entirely.  We  shall  need  to  alter  many  things 
-our  views  of  life,  and  our  ways  of  living 
amongst  others — before  the  problem  is  solved. 

But  certainly  the  housewife  has  her  griev- 
ances, too.  If  she  advertises  for  a  "general," 
what  sort  of  a  helper  does  she  get?  More 
often  than  not  a  totally  untrained  girl  who 
looks  upon   her  work   simply   as  a    means  of 
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FIFTY  H.  P.  Seven  Passenger  SIX 

$1450 


Four  Cylinder  Models 

Touring  Car, $1225 

Roadster.    3-passenger    ■  ■  -  ■      1200 
Landau-Roadster.    3-pass.    •   -      1500 


Six  Cylinder  Models 

Touring  Car.  7-passenger  -  -  $1450 
Roadster,  3-passenger  -  -  -  -  1425 
Landau-Roadster, 1700 


F.O.B.  Walkerville,  Ont. 


— foremost  in  the  front  rank  of 
Canada's  light  Sixes 

That  is,  invariably,  the  verdict  of  the  discrimin- 
ating motor  car  enthusiast  who  has  had  an 
opportunity  to  compare  the  values  in  the  Series 
17  Studebaker  Six  at  $1450  with  those  offered  in 
other  cars  of  like  power  and  capacity. 

The  low  relation  of  weight  to  size  in  this  "Made 
in  Canada"  Six  furnishes  more  than  sufficient 
reason  why  it  should  be  given  preference  over 
many  other  cars,  even  granting  that  other  fea- 
tures were  equal.  This  means  not  only  riding 
ease  and  comfort,  but  absolute  certainty  as  to  a 
minimum  of  yearly  maintenance  expense  and 
small  depreciation. 

Proof  of  the  car's  superiority  is  present  in  its 
every  turn  and  response  on  the  open  road. 
Hills,  rough  roads,  mud  and  paved  avenues — its 
performance  is  the  same — smooth,  silent,  sure. 
Ride  in  a  Studebaker  and  see. 


STUDEBAKER 

WALKERVILLE,  ONTARIO 
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Start  Right 
with  Steel  Files 

Steel  Equipment  Sec- 
tional Cases  can  be 
added  to  as  your  busi- 
ness grows— 

/  or  100 

They  are  all  alike,  each 
cut  with  the  same  dies, 
all  welded  with  electri- 
city and  combined  you  will  find  a  per- 
fect working  office  machine. 

Cheap  as  wood^  but  worth  twice 
the  price 

CUT  SHOWS  SECTIONS 
STACKED  TOGETHER  AS 
A  SOLID  CASE. 

THE 

Steel  Equipment 
Co.,  Limited 

OTTAWA,      -        ONTARIO 

Factory  at  PEMBROKE 
CATALOGUE  SENT  ON  REQUEST 


Built  for  All-around  Office  Work 

Sure  Shot  stapling  machine  binda  strongly,  securely,  ami 
will  drive  a  staple  through  one-quarter  inch  material.  11  ii 
stout  and  durable.  ti  will  be  useful  in  your  office  for 
rapid,  reliable  work.  Saves  much  time  and  trouble;  ia 
automatic;  simple;  clog-proof. 

Sure  Shot  is  one  of  the  "Acme**  Family 

There  is  an  "Acme"  machine  to  meet  every  requirement, 
from  the  binding  of  fine  silks,  delicate  paper,  to  caiiiet 
samples. 

//  your  requirements  are  jieculiar  ve  trill  make  a 

special  maehine  to  serve  your  purpose  satiafactorihi 

Write  to-day,  stating  your  requirements.      An 

"Acme"  Macbine  wili  save  time  and  money  for 

you. 

Krnest  •!.  Srott  &  Co.         -       -       Montreal,  Canada 

Acme  .Stapling  Machine  Co.,  Limited.  Canwlen,  N..F. 

Progress    Typewriter    Supply    Company,    Limited 

London,  Kng. 


supporting  herself  until  marriage  comes 
glong.  No  wonder  that  the  mistress  resents 
the  fact  that  she  must  teach  her  employee  her 
work  and  at  the  same  time  pay  her  for  doing 
it. 

At  once  someone  says:  "But  why  not  have 
training  schools  for  domestic  servants,  and 
grant  them  certificates  of  proficiency?  When 
they  realize  that  their  work  is  scientific,  dig- 
nified, and  valuable,  they  will  respect  it  and 
will  take  a  pride  in  doing  it  intelligently." 
Very  true,  but  do  you  think  trained  workers 
will  be  content  to  work  under  the  old  con- 
ditions? 

Do  you  think  that  the  scientifically  trained 
domestic,  armed  with  a  diploma  of  proficiency 
from  a  recognized  school  of  household  science, 
will  be  content  to  spend  her  days  in  the  tiny 
back  kitchen  and  her  nights  in  an  attic  bed- 
room? Will  she  be  willing  to  do  her  work  with 
the  antiquated  and  meagre  apparatus  which 
is  to  be  found  in  the  ordinary  household  after 
she  has  been  used  to  the  latest  labor-saving 
appliances  of  the  training  school?  Will  she 
submit  to  the  restricted  hours  of  "off  duty"? 
Will  she  be  ordered  about  by  the  children, 
alternately  their  playmate  and  their  slave? 

Undoubtedly  not.  She  will  demand  in- 
creased wages,  proper  tools  for  her  work  and 
regular  hours  for  doing  it,  more  opportuni- 
ties for  social  intercourse,  a  higher  social 
status,  and  a  new  name.  To  obtain  most  of 
these  will  entail  nothing  less  than  an  up- 
heaval of  the  ordinary  habits  and  customs  of 
the  average  household. 

The  trained  worker  will  probably  refuse  in 
many  cases  to  "live  in";  she  will  live  at  home, 
or  in  hostels,  and  go  to  work  daily  like  any 
other  girl  worker. 

This  will  mean  that  the  housewife  will  have 
to  come  into  line  with  the  new  order  of  things. 
In  some  cases  she  will  find  that  she  cannot 
afford  the  high  wages  demanded,  and  she 
must  rely  chiefly  upon  her  own  labors.  This 
will  entail  simplified  living  and  a  home  built 
in  accordance  with  changed  requirements. 

If  our  architects  would  realize  their  short- 
comings, let  them  spend  a  week  in  the  kitchen 
of  a  small  suburban  villa.  After  that,  if  they 
have  any  intelligence,  they  will  no  longer  put 
the  sink  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  kitchen  to 
to  the  fireplace,  or  in  such  a  position  that  the 
door  opens  directly  on  to  it.  Neither  will 
they  place  it  so  low  that  washing-up  is  a  back- 
breaking  process. 

In  the  wash-kitchen  they  will  see  to  it  that 
the  boiler  has  a  cold-water  tap  fitted  over  it, 
and  also  that  it  can  be  emptied  in  some  other 
way  than  by  baling  out  the  water^  They  will 
put  porcelain  washing-tubs  fitted  with  hot 
and  cold  water  at  a  convenient  height  for  a 
woman's  comfort.  This,  and  much  more,  will 
they  do,  and  oh!  may  I  be  there  to  see  it! 

Most  people's  homes  are  overcrowded  with 
furniture.  If  they  would  only  follow  William 
Morris's  maxim;  "Have  nothing  in  your 
homes  but  what  you  know  to  be  useful  or  be- 
lieve to  be  beautiful,"  what  a  clearance  there 
would  be!  We  should  miss  some  of  the  dear, 
ugly,  useless  things  with  their  sentimental 
associations,  but  our  homes  would  be  more 
artistic,  more  hygienic,  and  labor  would  be 
considerably  lessened. 

We  have  grown  accustomed,  too,  to  elabor- 
ately spread  meals  —  to  much  ornamental 
silver,  and  a  plethora  of  doilies  and  fal-lals. 
Our  menls  could  be  quite  as  tatsefully  served 
without  them  with  a  great  diminution  in  work. 

What  does  a  mnn  do  when  he  wants  to 
economize  labor?  Why  he  invents  a  machine 
which  will  do  the  work  of  several  men  with 
only  one  to  direct  it.  But  how  few  appli- 
ances, comparatively  speaking,  have  been  in- 
vented to  economise  home  labor  since  the 
days  of  our  grandmothers,  and  even  those 
which  are  available  seem  to  be  little  known. 

Strange   to   say,  women   seem   to   be   indif- 
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HOTEL 
LENOX 

BUFFALO,    NEW  YORK 


Buflfalo's  Leading  Tourist 
Hotel 

Hotel  Lenox  is  modern,  fireproof 
and  beautifully  located.  It  is  pop- 
ular with  tourists  because  of  its 
fair  rates,  courteous  treatment  and 
complete  equipment.  The  cuisine 
and  service  are  the  best  obtainable. 

EUROPEAN  PLAN 
$1.50  per  day  up 

Take  Elmwood  Avenue  car  to 
North  Street.  Write  for  compli- 
mentary "Guide  of  Buffalo  and 
Niagara  Falls."  Also  for  Special 
Taxicah  Arrangement. 

C.  A.  MINER, 

Managing  Director 


GET  ONE  NOW 

Get  a  Boston  I'enoil  Sliarpenrr  and  suvc 
time,  money  nml  nuis.s  in  your  crftice  or  at 
hon:c.     Iay.s  for  itself  many  times  over. 

S^nt   to   any   address 
:iiostpaid      for     $1.65 
British     Oolnmbia, 
»1.75. 


ferent  to  them,  and  go  on  working  with  the 
same  old  tools  which  have  served  for  a  cen- 
tury or  more.  In  any  household  there  is  much 
unnecessary  work.  Some  is  caused  by  an  ab- 
surd adherence  to  useless  conventions,  some 
by  lack  of  method,  some  by  superfluous  fur- 
niture, some  by  structural  inconveniences.  All 
these  can  be  remedied. 

It  is  at  present  one  of  the  treasured  con- 
ventions of  middle-class  homes  that  one  must 
not  open  one's  own  door  to  visitors.  This  will 
have  to  go. 

People  will  ahso  have  to  cease  aping  the 
customs  of  those  who  are  above  them  in 
social  position.  They  will  have  to  stop  ex- 
pecting to  have  a  meal  served  in  the  same  way 
with  one  maid  as  with  half  a  dozen.  I  do 
not  mean  that  they  must  live  with  less  re- 
finement— it  may  possibly  mean  that  they  will 
ive  with  more  by  a  reversion  to  simplicity. 
By  a  readjustment  of  living  in  most  house- 
holds I  believe  the  labor  could  be  reduced 
by  half.  A  return  to  simple  living  would 
mean  happier  homes,  and  re-created  men  and 
women.  But  who  is  going  to  start  it?  Who 
is  bold  enough  to  lead  the  way  and  bid  defi- 
ance to  the  god  of  conventionality? 


Can  Buying  Make  or 
Break  a  Business 

Economical      PurcJiasing      Methods 
Used  by  Noted  Firms. 


THE    A.    S.    HIISTWITT    CO.MPAXV, 

44  Adelaide   Street   West.     Toronto,  Ontario 


IN  view  of  the  rapidly  increasing  cost  of 
raw  materials  in  many  lines,  the  following 
Article  in  System  contains  some  valuable  sug- 
gestions; comparing  the  buying  principles  of 
several  managers  and  purchasing  agents: 

While  many  of  his  competitors  are  scouring 
the  markets  in  vain  for  fine  mahogany,  and 
are  even  in  danger  of  having  to  quit  making 
certain  products  for  want  of  it,  a  Wisconsin 
furniture  manufacturer  is  running  full  time 
and  his  yards  are  piled  high  with  material 
that  will  keep  him  going  till  the  end  of  this 
year.  Wise  foresight  in  buying  put  him  in 
this  favored  position. 

Like  business  men  in  a  large  num.ber  of 
lines,  this  furniture  man  found  that  the  Euro- 
pean war  was  steadily  sending  the  price  of 
his  raw  materials  higher.  He  was  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  the  markets,  and  knew 
there  were  a  number  of  good  reasons  why 
prices  should  rise.  For  example,  the  sup- 
plies of  mahogany  that  had  been  coming 
through  London  from  the  west  coast  of  Africa 
were  entirely  cut  off.  In  the  face  of  this  con- 
siderable decline  in  the  available  supply  of 
raw  materials,  there  was  no  decline  in  the 
consumer  demand  for  the  finished  product. 
If  anything,  this  demand  was  more  than  usu- 
ally insistent. 

The  manufacturer,  therefore,  bought  heav- 
ily on  the  rising  market.  While  many  of  his 
competitors  were  still  hesitating,  he  placed 
orders  for  four  million  board  feet  of  mahog- 
any, and  secured  delivery.  He  paid  $120  per 
thousand  board  feet.  The  size  of  the  order 
was  unheard  of  in  his  firm,  and  the  price  was 
$40  above  normal.  Conditions,  however,  as 
the  manufacturer  keenly  realized,  were  ab- 
normal. 

The  wisdom  of  the  purchase  was  soon  de- 
finitely proved,  for  the  same  quality  of  mahog- 
any in  a  few  months  was  selling  at  $175  per 
thousand  board  feet,  and  scarcely  any  was 
to  be  had     at  that  price. 

Manufacturers  who  waited  are  in  many 
cases  advertising  that  they  find  it  necessary 


Nick  and  Pull 
and  Save  on 
Pencil  Costs 


Save  time — no  ■whittling,  just  nick  and  puli,  and 
the  pencil's  sharpened.     Save  bother — no  soiled 

fia{;ere;  no  muss  Save  lead  —  no  scraping;  lead  lasts  ihree 
times  as  long.  Save  temper — so  quick  and  easy  it's  a  real 
delight  to  point  a  Blaisdell  pencil.  And  Blaisdell  leads  are 
of  the  smoothest,  easiest- writing  quality. 

Every  modern  business  and  professional  man  recognizet 
the  Blaisdells'  convenience  and  economy,  and  uses  them  daily. 

Don't  go  through  the  wasteful,  trying  ordeal  o(  whittling 
wooden  pencils  any  more — "nick  and  pull"  and  make  your 
pencil  sharpening  a  pleasure  and  profit. 

Blaisdell  202  with  eraser,  is  the  idol  of  stenographers, 
book-keepers,  and  all  office  workers. 

Blaisdell  151  blue  pencil  is  head  and  shoulders  above 
them  all — outsells  all  other  blue  pencils  combined. 

Blaisdell  spun-glass  ink  eraser  eats  the  blols  and 
leaves  the  paper.  A  real  friend  of  clerks,  book  keepers, 
stenographers,  etc.  Sharpens  like  a  Blaisdell  pencil.  Lasts 
three  times  as  long  as  the  ordinary  era'er. 

Blaisdell  is  a  complete  line  of  pencils — every  kind  for 
every  purpose,  including  Regular,  Colored,  Copying,  Indelible, 
Extra  1  hick,  China  Marking,  Metal  Marking,  Lumberman's 
and  Railroad  Pencils.     All  grac'es  and  all  degrees  of  hardness. 

Stationers  everywhere  sell  Blaisdell  Pencils.  Ask  yours 
for  Blaisdells  today! 
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Let  Us  Build  You  A  Greenhouse  Now  ! 

By  consulting  our  designers  and  engineers  without  delay, 
a  greenhouse  can  be  erected  for  you  and  be  in  operation 
during  the  early  months  of  the  coming  winter.  Now, 
decidedly,  is  the  time  to  write  for  the  book. 

Address  Dcpt.  M. 

GLASS  GARDEN  BUILDERS,  Limited 


201  Church  Street 
TORONTO 


Transportation  Bldg.,  St.  James  St. 
MONTREAL 
Factory:  GEORGETOWN,  ONT. 


Ill  ,iM'"i 


BRUCE'S    FLOWERING    BULBS 

For  Winter  Flowering  in  the  House 
and  Spring  Flowering  in  the  Garden 

Exquisite  colors  aud  fragrance — EASII<Y  GROWN— Must  be  planted  this  Fnll. 

COLLECTIONS 

No.  1,  indoors     25  hulbs,  postpaid  50.70      No,  3.  indoors      100  bulbs,  postpaid  82.60 
No.  S,  outdoors  25      "  "  .7U      No,  7,  outdoors    100      "  ''  2.fi0 

No.  2,  indoors      50      "  "  1  30       No.  4,  indoors      2C0       "  "  5.C0 

No,  6,  outdoors  60      -  "  1,30      No,  8,  outdoors    200      "  "  S.OO 

Each  of  these  collections  contains   HYACINTHS,  TUIJPS,  CROCUS,   I<1I,IES, 

NARCISSUS  and  other  bulbs, 

FREE—Send  for  our  32  p.nc:e  illustrated  cataloi?ue  of  Bulbs,  Plants,  Seeds,  and 

Poultry  Supplies,  etc.     NOW  READY, 

JOHN    A.    BRUCE    &    COMPANY,   LIMITED 

HAMILTON  -  Established  1850  ■  ONTARIO 


PEERLESS  POULTRY  FENCE 

A  Heal  rencB—Mot  Matting 

strongly  made  and  closely  spi\ced— making  it  a  complete 

barrier  against  large  animals  as  well  as  small  poultry.  Top^ 

J  and  bottom  wires  No.  9 — intenue^liates  No.  12  wire— made  i^ 

f  by  the  Open  Hearth  process  wliicli  time  and  other  tests  havnf 

■  IMTOVSD  to  1>«  th«  besL  Send  for  catalog.  Astc  al>out  our  thiia  and  omamenial  I 

V  Aitolitg.  ARraoiea  iiaarl,  erar/whetv.  Afteots  wanted  In  iiDssslBiiod  tarrltor,.! 

Th«  Bantwell  -  Hoxftt  WIr*  Fanas  Company,  Ltd.* 
WlnoipeHf  Han.,  Hanllton.  Ont. 


to  resort  to  various  plans  of  substitution. 
Some  of  them  are  announcing  that  they  will 
use  gumwood,  birch  and  other  woods  in 
place  of  mahogany.  On  certain  lines,  too. 
some  say  they  are  finding  it  worth  their 
while  to  use  cheap  woods  with  a  veneer  of 
mahogany.  Finally,  some  manufacturers  are 
supplying  their  needs  from  the  limited  amount 
of  mahogany  that  is  available  from  other 
sources  of  production. 

In  many  lines  besides  furniture  making 
there  has  been  a  similar  stringency  in  raw 
materials,  and  the  result  has  been  to  bring 
out  more  clearly  than  perhaps  ever  before 
the  important  part  right  buying  plays  in  any 
business.  That  furniture  manufacturer  was 
gambling  when  he  placed  his  order  for  four 
million  board  feet  of  mahogany.  He  was  ac- 
curately informed  on  the  conditions  of  supply 
and  demand  prevailing  in  his  field;  and  while 
he  did  guess  when  he  bought  so  far  beyond 
his  immediate  needs — of  course  any  one  of  a 
number  of  things  might  have  occurred  to 
leave  the  materials  a  burden  on  his  hands  at 
the  unusually  high  price  he  had  paid— still, 
he  guessed  scientifically. 

The  tendency  under  the  unusual  condi- 
tions prevailing  has  perhaps  been,  in  many 
lines,  to  discard  maximum  stock  limits  and 
get  whatever  materials  are  to  be  had.  In 
spite  of  the  extraordinary  present  conditions, 
however,  the  rules  of  right  buying  have  not 
been  set  aside — on  the  contrary,  they  have 
been  emphasized.  Some  of  the  ordinary  meth- 
ods, indeed,  have  been  discarded  in  con- 
cerns where  the  need  has  made  itself  keenly 
felt;  but  the  fundamental  principles — secur- 
ing quality,  service  and  price  in  their  proper 
proportion— have  come  out  more  clearly  than 
ever. 

What  are  these  principles  of  right  buy- 
ing? Business  men  demand  the  answer  in- 
sistently because  they  are  able  to  see  at  the 
present  extraordinary  time  many  instances 
where  failures  in  right  buying  have  had  dis- 
astrous consequences. 

Right  buying  is  economical  buying.  But 
there  may  be  a  false  kind  of  economy.  In 
fact,  false  economy  accounts  for  many  dis- 
astrous buying  experiences.  Price  is  the 
element  that  can  be  laid  hold  of  most  easily. 
And  sometimes  it  is  the  chief  element  in  the 
minds  of  men  who  buy,  since  quality  and  ser- 
vice are  more  or  less  intangible. 

Still,  buying  which  takes  price  alone  into 
consideration  may  prove  ruinous.  At  other 
times,  price  may  be  the  only  element  worth 
considering.  The  effective  buyer,  when  he 
makes  a  purchase,  invariably  keeps  in  mind 
all  the  elements  that  help  make  a  good  "buy." 
He  asks  himself  whether,  by  shading  the  price 
perhaps  only  a  fraction  of  a  cent  a  pound, 
he  may  not  secure  a  quality  that  will  cause 
dissatisfaction  or  loss  in  the  shon — if  he  is 
buying  for  a  factory;  or  whether  his  cheaper 
purchase  may  not  cause  him  to  lose  a  customer 
— if  he  is  buying  to  sell  again.  He  considers, 
too,  the  kind  of  service  the  supplier  will  give 
him  if  the  price  is  forced  down — will  it,  as  in 
the  case  of  poor  quality,  be  of  such  a  kind 
that  it  will  delay  production  or  lose  customers? 

Sometimes  it  is  true  that  what  is  economic-'l 
buying  for  one  concern  might  prove  ruinous 
for  another.  For  example,  an  Ohio  retailer 
recently  bought  forty-seven  thousand  cases  of 
canned  peas.  A  single  case  of  peas  might  be 
an  overstock  for  many  grocers! 

It  happens,  however,  that  the  Ohio  mer- 
chant is  at  the  head  of  a  chain  of  grocery 
stores,  in  which  he  has  made  a  specialty  of 
selling  excellent  goods  at  low  prices.  Quan- 
tity buying  is  a  tremendous  power  in  his 
hands,  because  he  has  developed  facilities  for 
getting  rid  of  large  quantities  in  record  time. 
He  always  gives  his  customers  the  advantag3 
of  his  good  "buys." 

For    instance,    he    bought    the    forty-seven 
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DAYLIGHT  AT 
NIGHT 

When   or  Where  Desired 

"Franco"  Electric  hand  lan- 
terns. These  lanterns  are  a 
wonderful  convenience.  They 
carry  stored-up  daylight  that 
can  be  used  at  will — anywhere 
— for  any  purpose.  Theij  arc 
safe,  sure,  clean  and  long-lived. 
You  can  get  them  in  any  style 
desired. 

Eqvii])ped  with  "Franco"  Tung- 
sten Bulbs  and  the  famous 

"Franco"  Radio 
Nitrogen  Battery 

These  lamps  give  a  brilliaut  flood  of 
bright  light  that  can  be  used  for 
hours  at  a  time.  Don 't  be  put  off 
with  inferior  makes.  Get  the 
Franco,  which  was  attested  best  in 
competition  with  the  world  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  1&15, 
where  Franco  Flashlights  received 
the   highest   gold   medal   award. 

Ask  your  dealer  and  tell  him  that 
it  must  be  a  "Franco"  Hand  Lan- 
tern. Most  hardware,  electric  or 
sporting  goods  dealers  have  Franco 
electric  hand  lanterns  and  flashlights. 

The  Interstate  Electric 

Novelty    Co.    of    Canada, 

Limited 

220  King  St.  W.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


thousand  cases  of  peas  at  a  price  which  en- 
abled him  to  sell  them  at  six  cents  per  can. 
At  this  price  he  made  a  good  profit.  The 
peas  were  the  same  quality  as  customers  re- 
gularly paid  ten  cents  for  elsewhere,  and  they 
were  so  advertised.  As  a  result,  when  the 
forty-seven  thousand  cases  were  placed  in  the 
merchant's  various  stores,  it  was  only  a  few 
weeks  before  customers  had  taken   them  all. 

In  this  particular  instance,  as  in  most 
of  this  merchant's  buying,  there  was  a  definite 
purpose  behind  the  purchase.  For  two  years 
there  had  been  an  over-production  of  peas  in 
Wisconsin,  which  is  an  important  centre  in 
this  line.  The  price  had  steadily  declined  as 
one  canning  factory  after  another  attempted 
to  get  out  from  under  its  excess  load. 

The  merchant's  buying  scouts  were  in  the 
field,  and  when  they  reported  that  the  market 
had  reached  the  bottom,  he  bought  the  entire 
lot  of  forty-seven  thousand  cases  from  a  single 
concern  that  was  not  yet  out  from  under.  The 
canner,  of  course,  was  glad  to  avoid  the  sell- 
ing expense  and  bother  that  would  have  been 
involved  in  distributing  his  product  among  a 
number  of  smaller  concerns.  So  the  purchase 
had  the  elements  always  requisite  in  a  good 
"buy" — it  satisfied  both  parties  to  the  bargain. 

The  purchase  of  the  peas  is  but  a  single 
instance  of  this  merchant's  methods.  He 
founds  his  whole  business  on  right  buying. 
Last  year  he  bought  flour  in  huge  quantities 
when  the  market  struck  bottom  temporarily. 

Here  again  he  passed  on  his  good  "buy"  to 
his  customers.  He  sold  them  twenty  million 
loaves  of  bread  in  twelve  months.  At  times 
he  sold  two  big  loaves  for  five  cents,  at  others 
he  sold  three  loaves  for  ten  cents,  the  price 
varying  with  the  price  he  himself  had  to  pay 
for  flour.     He  made  a  profit  on  every  loaf. 

This,  you  may  say,  is  an  exceptional  mer- 
chant. That  is  true.  But  his  buying  wisdom 
is  of  a  kind  that  every  merchant,  big  or  little, 
can  apply.  He  never  buys  in  quantity  merely 
to  get  a  low  price,  regardless  of  quality  and 
other  factors.  He  buys  the  kind  of  goods  that 
his  customers  will  in  turn  buy  of  him;  ex- 
perience, of  course,  is  a  factor  that  helps  him 
out  in  determining  this  point,  just  as  it  must 
be  v/ith  every  man  who  buys  to  resell. 

Furthermore — and  this  is  a  second  point 
in  the  merchant's  buying  policy  that  every 
buyer  must  consciously  or  unconsciously  fol- 
low in  his  own  purchases — after  he  has  deter- 
mined what  his  customers  will  buy,  he  gets 
it  at  a  price  which  will  allow  him  to  sell  it 
at  a  figure  that  will  pay,  and  which  will  leave 
him  a  profit.    He  seldom  varies  from  this  rule. 

Finally,  no  matter  what  quantity  he  buys, 
he  takes  care  to  figure  out  in  advance  how  soon 
he  can  clear  the  goods  from  his  shelves,  once 
he  has  placed  them  there.  No  price  can  be 
so  low  that  it  will  attract  him,  if  the  low 
price  means  he  will  have  to  take  a  quantity 
or  quality  that  will  keep  his  shelves  cluttered 
with  unsalable  goods. 

Careful  attention  to  this  policy  has  been 
a  tremendous  factor  in  boosting  this  merch- 
ant's rate  of  turnover.  Last  year,  for  ex- 
ample, he  turned  his  goods  fourteen  times — 
nearly  half  again  as  many  times  as  the  in- 
vestigations conducted  by  System  show  that 
the  average  merchant,  even  in  a  fast-turning 
line  like  groceries,  turns  his  stock. 

To  sum  up,  the  points  in  right  buying 
which  this  merchant  emphasizes  are  four  in 
number,  as  follows: — 

1.  Have  the  kind  of  goods  your  customers 
will  buy; 

2.  Buy  at  a  price  that  will  enable  you  to  re- 
sell to  customers  at  an  attractive  figure,  and 
with    a    profit; 

3.  Secure  only  such  quantities  as  you  can 
get  rid  of  quickly — avoid  "dead"  stock  as  you 
would  snakes; 

4.  To  make  good  on  the  first  three  points, 
study  both  your  customers  and  your  markets 


Some  people  have  never 
tried  Red  Rose  Tea  be- 
cause they  think  it  is  just 
ordinary  tea  put  into 
packages. 

WRONG! 

Red  Rose  Teais  a"master" 
blend  of  more  than  a  dozen 
high-grade  Indian  and  Ceylon 
teas.  It  is  a  DISTINCTIVE  tea 
— distinctive  in  flavor,  in  rich- 
ness, in  strength,  in  economy. 

To  prove  it,  try  it. 

In  sealed  packages  only. 


'Niiiuiiiui miiiiiiiiifiiiiiiiiiimiTiMii|iii^ipii:iii imnTmn 


New  York 


40  WEST  FORTY-FIFTH  ST. 

(Just  off  Fifth  Avenue) 

Within  a  block  of  Sherry's 
and  Delmonico's,  the  Har- 
vard and  Yale  Clubs,  and  a 
block  and  a  half  from  Times 
Square. 

Thetransientclientele  is  from 
the  best  families  of  Europe, 
Canada  and  America. 

Service  and  cuisine  compar- 
able with  the  best  clubs,  but 
with  the  advantage  of  hotel 
pri%Tleges  and  conveniences. 

Moderate  prices.  Booklet 
on  request. 

PAUL  L.  PINKERTON 
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"VIYELLA" 


Registered 


FLANNEL 

Specially  Adapted  for 

Women's  !  Children's  !  and 
Infants'  Wear ! 


"Viyella"  comes  in  a  large  variety  of  patterns,  comprising 
Plain  Colors  !  Stripes!  and  Tartan  Plaids  ! 

'^Viyella*'  can  be  obtained  at  all^leading 

retail  stores 

Avoid  imitations 


DOES 

NOT 

SHRINK 


"Viyella 


(Reed) 


§§        FOR  FROCKS 
"  KNICKERBOCKERS 

NIGHT  DRESSES 
DAY  SHIRTS 

PYJAMAS,  ETC. 


Look  for  the  name  on  the  selvedge 


DOES  NOT  SHRINK 


A  Breakfast  Recipe 

For  a  real  appetizing  breakfast  try 

Fearman's  Star  Brand  Breakfast  Bacon 

Its  delicious,  satisfying  flavor  arouses  the 
dull  appetite  and  pleases  the  most  fasti- 
dious taste.  Try  this  bacoo  for  the  hard- 
to-please  men  folk. 

Fearman's  Bacon  is  sugar  cured.  It  is 
the  product  of  the  choicest  Canadian  Hogs. 

Ajk  jour  groetr  for  the  appetiving  Fearman't  8lMr  Brand 
Breakfatt  Bacon 

THE  W.  F.  FEARMAN  CO.,  LIMITED 

HAMILTON,  ONTARIO 


il^S^P^^^^^r 


with  a  "buying  eye"  at  least  as  carefully  as 
you  study  them  with  a  "selling  eye." 

These  principles  are  fundamental  in  right 
buying,  especially  for  retailers  and  whole- 
salers, who  buy  for  immediate  resale.  In 
factory  and  supply  buying,  there  are  certain 
special  conditions  that  seem  to  call  for  dif- 
ferent methods.  The  fundamental  idea  of 
economy,  however,  runs  through  all  buying, 
no  matter  what  purpose  it  is  designed  to 
serve. 

An  office  manager  in  the  middle  West  linds 
that  there  are  many  ways  in  which  he  can 
secure  economy  in  his  purchases,  without  the 
sacrifice  of  any  qualities  essential  for  good 
work  in  the  office.  For  instance,  every  buyer 
knows  that  the  price  of  paper  has  recently 
increased  at  a  rapid  rate.  One  of  the  methods 
this  manager  uses  regularly  is  of  particular 
interest  on  that  account. 

He  makes  it  his  stenographer's  business  to 
watch  the  "want"  advertisements  in  the  daily 
papers.  Whenever  she  comes  across  the  ad- 
vertisement of  a  firm  that  is  going  out  of 
business,  she  mails  them  a  form  letter  in 
which  the  office  manager  tentatively  offers  to 
buy   their   left-over   stationery. 

The  manager  finds  that  this  simple  plan 
often  enables  him  to  get  worth  while  quan- 
tities of  really  high-grade  paper  at  an  ex- 
tremely low  price.  His  printer  cuts  off  the 
upper  quarter  of  the  letterheads  —the  part 
containing  the  old  firm's  name — and  prints 
his  own  firm's  letterhead  form  on  the  three- 
quarters  size  sheet  remaining.  The  quarter 
sheets  are  done  up  into  convenient  scratch 
pads. 

Since  the  manager  has  not  found  it  neces- 
sary to  standardize  his  stationery  rigidly,  this 
method  serves  him  to  the  best  purpose.  He 
gets  letterheads  at  a  final  cost  ranging  be- 
tween eighty  cents  and  a  dollar  per  thousand, 
and  this  price  is  for  good,  heavy  grades  of 
bond  paper. 

For  this  particular  manager,  this  method 
has  proved  entirely  economical.  His  require- 
ments are  not  large,  and  the  precarious  source 
of  supply  is  satisfactory,  because  the  saving 
is  so  great.  In  some  other  concern,  where  the 
requirements  were  much  greater,  where  the 
good  impression  which  the  firm's  stationery 
made  on  customers  was  all-important,  where 
standardization  was  essential  to  stenographic 
effectiveness,  and  where  perhaps  still  other 
considerations  might  have  to  be  kept  in  mind, 
such  a  source  of  supply  might  prove  un- 
economical and  even  wasteful.  Economical 
buying,  therefore,  requires  a  consideration 
not  only  of  the  original  price  to  be  paid,  but 
of  all  the  effects  of  the  purchase. 

The  idea  can  easily  be  illustrated  by  taking 
the  instance  of  an  article  purchased  for  manu- 
facturing purposes.  There  are  roughly  five 
elements  in  the  selling  price  of  any  article, 
as  follows: 

1.  Materials; 

2.  Labor; 

3.  Indirect  Expense; 

4.  Selling  Expense; 

5.  Profit. 

Buying  has  to  do  directly  with  the  first  of 
these  elements,  materials.  Yet  the  effects 
of  good  or  bad  buying  are  felt  for  better  or 
worse  by  all  the  remaining  elements. 


120  Bleoker  St.,  Toronto,  .luue  17. 
I  greatly  approoiatp  the  magazine  and 
It  has  a  good  Canadian  flavor. 

Elgin   Schoit. 

Victoria,   B.C.,   June  5tli,   1910. 
I    consider   your    magazine   one    of   tlio 
best  on  this  continent. 

F.  P.  Uand, 
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Never  Before 

Tho  four  has  the  motor — now  at  the 
height  of  its  development — which 
drives  more  automobiles  than 
any  other  motor  of  its  power 
ever  designed — 


Such  Big  Cars  For  so  Little 

;^^^^^-         The  six  has  the  very  lat-  Order  one   to-day  and  enrich  your 
est,    most    highly    developed  life  and  the  lives  of  every  mem- 
six  cylinder  en  bloc  motor  of  35-40  horse-  ber  of  your  family  with  the  free- 
power    with    lightning   fast    pick-up   and  dom    and    wider    activity    made 
truly  remarkable  flexil>ility.  possible  by  such  a  car. 


Willys-Overland,  Limited,  Head  Office  and  Work..   West  Toronto,  Ont. 
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England's    Declaration    of    Musical 
Independence 


How  the  War  is  Inspiring  a  National 
Spirit  in  Art 


'  I  *  HAT  the  war  will  have  some  sort  of  per- 
■*■  manent  effect  upon  art,  seems  to  be  a 
general  belief.  What  the  effect  will  be  is 
largely  problematical.  As  regards  music  we 
have  an  interesting  prophecy  in  the  Current 
Opinion.  The  writer  claims  that  what  we 
have  .heard  about  the  boycotting  of  one  na- 
tion's music  by  another,  of  assertions  made ' 
by  eminent  Frenchmen  that  all  German  music 
is  barbaric,  of  apparently  serious  utterances 
to  the  effect  that  in  the  music  of  Wagner  and 
Strauss  as  in  Nietzschean  philosophy,  is  to  be 
found  an  underlying  cause  of  the  war,  and  so 
forth,  is  all  nonsense.  These  outpourings  are 
not,  perhaps,  given  sc  rious  considerations,  yet 
they  are  not  unlikely  to  affect  the  course  of 
national  musical  art  in  various  countries. 

It  is  an  accepted  hislorijal  fact  that  the 
modern  French  school  of  composition  practi- 
cally owes  its  existence  to  the  Franco-Prus- 
sian war,  for  it  was  then  that  France  threw 
off  the  German  influence  in  musical  matters. 
Now  we  hear  from  England  the  first  echoes 
of  a  similar  "declaration  of  independence." 
Not  only  is  the  German  yoke  to  be  abandoned 
permanently,  but  the  nation  is  warned  equally 
against  the  acceptance  of  another  threat- 
ened tyranny,  against  the  substitution  of  the 
yoke  of  a  friendly  power.  We  learn  from  the 
London  Musical  Times  that  in  Russia  a  com- 
mittee has  been  formed,  under  the  patronage 
of  highly-placed  personages,  "with  a  view  to 
encouraging  the  introduction  of  Russian  music 


!..  Urn  (11  i: ill,  ill   I'uiuli,  London 

The  Tables  Turned. 


into  the  United  Kingdom,"  and  this  news  is 
taken  by  Mr.  Charles  Kennedy  Scott,  writing 
in  the  same  journal,  as  the  basis  of  an  argu- 
ment for  the  creation  of  a  bulwark  against 
foreign  influence.  The  nucleus  of  such  a 
bulwark  has,  in  fact,  already  been  created  in 
the  form  of  an  English  Music  Society,  which  is 
to  attempt  "the  consolidation  and  furtherance 
of  a  national  outlook  on  our  own  music."  To 
quote  Mr.  Scott: 

"At  a  time  when  we  are  defending  our 
political  existence,  it  is  opportune  to  consider 
whether  we  should  not  fight  for  other  things 
also — things  even  more  precious  to  us  than — 
material  possessions.  We  are  aware  of  foes 
without.  Are  we  sufficiently  alive  to  more  in- 
sidious, disintegrating  forces  which  lurk 
within  ? 

"We  own  an  imperium  over,  I  believe,  a 
third  of  the  globe.  Where  is  the  musical  soul, 
proudly-poised,  clear-eyed,  alert,  which  should 
parallel  such  a  gigantic  phenomenon,  or  ade- 
quately reflect,  even,  the  spirit  of  that  more 
limited  but  not  unimportant  area  which  we 
call  England?  In  truth  it  might  have  been 
said  (it  is  fortunately  less  true  now)  that  we 
had  gained  the  world  only  to  lose  this  soul. 

The  writer  goes  on  to  say  that  England 
had  "such  a  soul."  He  recites  the  glories  of 
English  music  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries,  when  in  some  respects  it  led 
the  world  and  supplies  other  nations  with  a 
source  of  inspiration.  He  claims  that  the 
fashion  set  for  foreign  music  under  Charles 
II.  was  responsible  for  the  following  of  "false 
gods,"  and  that  hence  the  English  persuaded 
themselves  that  the  genius  of  France  was 
their  genius,  that  Handel  was  their  Messiah, 
and  that  Mendelssohn  was  their  prophet.  But 
fortunately,  in  the  meantime  an  enthusiasm 
for  the  old  madrigals  was  maintained  by 
isolated  individuals,  and,  more  important,  the 
English  village  life  stored  and 
treasured  for  the  country  "a 
wealth  of  native  song,  unsullied 
by  foreign  elements,  the  very 
spirit  of  England  and  her  folk." 
Now  the  country  is  "moving  to- 
wards happier  conditions."  Mr. 
Scott  sounds  the  clarion  call, 
"the  time  is  propitious  and 
must  be  taken  by  the  forelock": 
It  may  be  said  at  once  that 
with  the  complex  developments 
of  modern  life,  the  easy  inter- 
course of  one  nation  with  an- 
other and  the  almost  over- 
whelming resources  of  present- 
day  art  (through  which  sincer- 
ity of  utterance  may  well  fail), 
it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  ra- 
tionale of  nationalism.  A  musi- 
cian of  undoubted  excellence, 
like  Delius,  though  born  in  Eng- 
land, may  be  hard  to  place  in 
any  national  category;  another, 
like  Cyril  Scott,  may  seem  to 
h;ive  no  predecessor  among  his 
own  countrymen  in  the  line  of 
his  special  style.  In  short,  indi- 
viduality must  be  reckoned  with 
as  well  as  nationality;  and 
much  discussion  will  turn  upon 
the  relative  claims  of  these  two 
factors. 

But  this  much  is  certain:  In- 
dividuality, however  great,  can- 
not be  independent  of  influence. 
The  mightiest  artist,  as  some- 
one has  said,  has  always  a 
thousand  others  behind  him 
and  this  not  only  in  the  matter 


of  artifice  but  of  spirit;  and  the  problem  fer 
us  is  so  to  organize  our  musical  life  that  the 
right  influences  pour  in  upon  us — on  composer, 
executant,  and  public  alike. 

What  should  those  influences  be?  To  answer 
this  we  may  ask  another  question.  What  is 
art  for?  Different  replies  may  be  given.  This 
is  surely  the  most  commendable:  to  Interpret 
national  life;  to  raise  national  feeling  into  a 
religion,  so  that  vox  populi  becomes  for  us,  in 
very  truth,  vox  Dei. 

After  arguing  against  the  hybrid  growth  of 
international  art,  an  art  which  has  drawn  its 
inspiration  from  the  whole  world  as  a  sort  of 
huge  "no  man's  land,"  and  condemning  such  an 
art  as  "unstable,"  Mr.  Scott  continues: 

"How  different  it  is  with  the  firmly-rooted 
forms  of  national  music;  with  that  very 
music  of  the  Russian  school  (the  merits  of 
which  appear  to  be  so  evident  to  the  English 
public,  but  its  origins  so  unapprehended). 
Based  upon  the  language  of  a  people,  upon  its 
folk-song,  it  becomes  a  way  of  thinking  char- 
acteristic of  that  people,  and  an  influence 
molding  the  character  of  each  successive  gen- 
eration that  arises  to  represent  it,  so  that, 
although  we  may  not  know  the  artist,  we 
know  whence  the  art  came. 

High  esthetic  standards  are,  of  course, 
necessary  for  English  music,  and  beauty  must 
be  the  ultimate  test;  but  "these  standards," 
says  Mr.  Scott,  "will  best  be  discovered  by  de- 
veloping our  own  resources  rather  than  adopt- 
ing those  of  a  foreign  habit."     He  concludes: 

Yet  it  were  better  for  us  even  to  say  of 
our  music,  "It  is  a  poor  thing,  but  mine  own," 
than  "It  is  a  splendid  thing,  but,  effectively, 
my  neighbor's.' "  From  which  this  policy 
-emerges:  Let  our  musical  heritage  be  made 
clear  to  all;  let  the  Church  music  of  Tallis  and 
Byrd  sound  in  our  ears;  let  our  Elizabethan 
madrigals  be  witness  to  the  fact  that,  in  the 
words  of  Ravenscroft  (of  that  time),  we 
could  "surpass  the  tuning  of  any  string" 
which  the  foreigned  "ensampled"  to  us;  let  us 
know  of  Purcell  and  of  any  of  our  musicians 
who  have  produced  beautiful  work,  and  re- 
flected in  any  vital  way  the  English  spirit. 
.  .  .  But,  above  all,  let  us  drink  deep  of  the 
pure  waters  of  our  folk-song;  let  it  be  taken 
in  by  our  children  almost  with  their  mother's 
milk;  let  it  be  remembered  as  a  sort  of 
spiritual  standard  in  our  musical  institutions 
throughout  the  whole  range  of  our  musical 
activities. 

What  the  result  will  be  no  man  can  fore- 
tell. But  that  it  would  yield  finer  fruits  than 
we  were  able  to  gather  during  the  centuries 
when  we  forgot  such  principles  as  these  may 
safely  be  predicted. 


Peter 

McArthur 
Now 

In  the  NOVEMBER  issue  another 
name  will  be  added  to  the  list  of 
well-know^n  Canadian  authors  con- 
tributing to  Maclean's  —  that  of 
Peter  McArthur.  He  is  preparing 
a  series  of  stories  of  Canadian  rural 
life  and  the  first  of  the  series,  "The 
Witch  of  Atlas,"  will  appear  in  the 
November  issue.  It  is  delightfully 
humorous  and  thoroughly  typical  of 
the  life  of  the  rural  community:  in 
fact  it  is  Peter  McArthur  at  his  best. 
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Two  Savings  for  You 

"Made  in  Canada''  Lowers  the      Goodyear   Quality   Lowers    the 
Price  of  Goodyear  Tires  Cost  per  Mile 


Goodyear  Tires  cost  you  less  because  they  are  made 
in  Canada — they  are  not  imported.  Therefore 
when  you  are  offered  imported  tires  at  the  same, 
or  higher  prices  than  Goodyears  do  not  assume 
tJiat  they  are  of  the  same  or  higher  quahty. 

For  in  the  United  States  where  these  tires  are  manufac- 
tured, most  of  them  sell  for  less  than  Goodyears.  Now 
here  is  the  most  important  point — though  these  tires  sell 
for  less  than  Goodyears  in  the  United  States,  Goodyears 
are  the  biggest  selling  tire  in  the  States. 

If  Goodyear  Tires  give  greater  value  where  they  are 
higher  in  price,  how  much  greater  is  the  value  here  in 
Canada  where  they  are  lower  in  price? 

There  is  an  actual  cash  saving  of  considerable  import 
because  Goodyears  are  made  in  Canada.  Compare  the 
prices  given  here. 


Were     Goodyears     NOT     Made     In 
Canada,    They    Would    Cost    You — 

8lze  Plain    All-Weather 

30  X  31/2       -       -       $19.02         $22.23 


32  X  31/2 
34  X  4 

36  X   41/2 

37  X   5 


21.87 
31.92 
44.96 
52.44 


25:58 
37.34 
52.65 
65.55 


But      Goodyears 

ARE 

Made      in 

Canada,   So 

They 

Cost  You 

Only — 

Size 

IPIain 

4lI-VVeatlier 

30  X  31/2 

- 

$15.00 

$18.00 

32  X  31/2 

- 

18.95 

22.75 

34  X  4 

- 

28.10 

33.80 

36  X  41/2 

- 

39.35 

47.20 

37  X  5 

. 

45.45 

54.50 

If  all  tires  gave  equal  mileage  and  service,  Good- 
years  would  .still  have  the  advantage  of  most  im- 
ported tires  bj'  being  lower  in  price.  But  Good- 
year value  does  not  stop  at  price — rather  it  does 
not  begin  at  price.  Long  mileage  is  the  first  aim 
of  Goodyear  factories.  Excess  mileage  is  the  aim 
of  Goodyear  Service  Stations.  We  believe  th.'it 
there  is  not  another  tire  manufactured  to-day  that 
will  give  so  low  a  cost-per-mile  as  Goodyear. 

Goodyears  are  now  giving  extraordinary  mileage 
in  Canada.  You  can  make  your  decrea.sed  tire- 
cost-i)er-milc  offset  your  increased  gasoline-cost- 
per-niile. 


Some  Goodyear  Mileages 

Beiitley-'l'.  E.  Tlitw-iie.  14,(X)0.  Calg.ii-y  U. 
B.  Pearson,  over  10,000.  Camrose — ^H.  .1. 
Younge,  9,000.  Cliainplon— F.  Smith,  15,00(). 
tidmonton — O,  W.  Massie,  0.400.  Erimontim 
.T.  J.  McLaughlin  Co.,  11.000.  Lethhridge 
Dr.  P.  M.  Campbell,  over  10,000.  Frerterii- 
ton— T.  H.  Crockett,  10,000.  Frertericton  - 
.V.  B.  Bray,  13,100,  iSydncy— C.  R.  Lorway, 
12,000.  Morris— T.  Urouglit,  10,.SOO.  Win- 
nipeg—.T.  .\.  Matthews.  IS.OOO.  New 
minster — It.  M.  Bradshaw,  15.042. 
oonver — Terminal  City  Motor  Co., 
Reglna— .T.  F.  Bole,  fV.iXM).  Wlndtliorst— Hr. 
T.  II.  Argue,  ^..^OO.  Fort  Coulegne—  Cou- 
logne  Hardware,  S,000,  11.000.  Falrbank— 
.T,  ,T.  Little,  20,000.  Hamilton— .\.  Addison, 
0.000.  Ottawa— O.  B.  JIoKav.  10,700.  Tn- 
ronto— R.  Bigley,  !>,<)12.  Milk  liivei- 
Smith,  .10.000. 


West- 

V.-in- 

I0.,"ifl0. 
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For  the  Cream  of  the  Day 


Two  A.  M— inky  dark— 
that's  when  Big  Ben 
starts  themilkman'sday. 
Out  of  bed  Hke  a  boy  go- 
ing fishing — nudges  Big  Ben 
to  a  hush — takes  up  the  tune 
as  he  whistles  to  work. 

You've  heard  that  patter  of 
nimble  feet — the  clink  of  bottles 
in  the  wire  tray — the  rattle  of 
boxes,  of  cans  and  ice — the  giddap 
— the  wheels — the  merry  tunc — 
all  unmindful  of  the  world  at  sleep. 
You've  wondered. 


Try  Big  Ben  yourself  a  little  earlier.  See 
how  he'll  bring  you  the  cream  of  the  day — 
rich  morning  hours  that  start  you  right 
and  stretch  out  till  night  with  minutes 
aplenty  for  every  task.  And  you'll  take  up 
his  tune  and  smile  through  the  day. 

You'll  like  Big  Ben  face  to  face.  He's 
seven  inches  tall,  spunky,  neighborly — 
downright  good  all  through.  He  rings  two 
ways — ten  half-minute  calls  or  steadily  for 
five  minutes. 

Big  Ben  is  six  times  factory  tested.  At 
your  Dealer's  ,  $2.50  in  the  States,  J53.00  in 
Canada.  Sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price 
if  your  Dealer  doesn't  stock  him. 

Ji'eiidox  folk  build  more  than  three  million  alarms 
a  year — and  build  them  well.  All  wheels  are  assem- 
bled by  a  special  process — patented,  of  course. 
Result — accuracy,  less  friction,  long  life. 


La  Salle,  III,  U-  S.  A. 


Western  Clock  Co. 


Makers  of  IFestclox 


Other  Westdox:     Baby 
Bingo,     aUep-Metfr, 


Ben,  Pocket  BeUy  America^ 
Lookout     and     Ironclad. 
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I    REPRESENTATIVES  WANTED     j 

g                  The  present  demand  for  MacLean's  makes  necessary  more  representatives.     To  g 

g             ,,     young  men  and  women  of  good  address  and  ambition — students,  teachers,  young  ^ 

p            '       people  in  business — bank  and  law  offices,  we  offer  a  real  opportunity.  M 

g                  The  work  is  permanent,  we  help  you,  co-operate  with  you.     Your  earnings  are  g 

g                   very  liberal.     If  you  are  genuinely  interested,  have  a  broad  acquaintance  and  g 

^                  are  of  good  address,  we  will  tell  you  all  about  the  plan  if  you  write  us  at  once.  g 

I           The    MacLean   Publishing    Company,    Limited  | 

g                                          143  153  University  Avenue,  Toronto,  Ontario  s 
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Morality   of    War 
Efficiency 

Hov)   the  Prussian  Standards  Have 
Placed  Modern   Warfare  Defin- 
itely on  the  Basis  of  Scientific 
Barbarism. 


/^BVIOUSLY  war  makes  its  own  morals, 
^^  and  brings  confusion  to  the  moral  stan- 
dards to  which  we  are  accustomed.  What 
startles  Havelock  Ellis,  the  well-known  Bri- 
tish writer  and  scientist,  is  that  the  present 
European  war  forces  the  world  to  reckon  with 
the  conception  that  war  is  a  function  of  the 
Supreme  State,  which  stands  above  morality, 
and  is,  therefore,  able  to  wage  war  independ- 
ently of  morality.  Whatever  the  issue  of  this 
war,  Germany's  military  reputation  is  so  great 
that  the  situation  is  gravely  critical  for  hu- 
manity and  civilization.  Writing  in  Current 
Opinion  Mr.  Ellis  says: 

The  conduct  of  wars  has  been  transformed 
before  our  eyes.  In  any  future  war  the 
example  of  Germany  will  be  held  to  consecrate 
the  new  methods,  and  the  belligerents  who  are 
not  inclined  to  accept  the  supreme  authority 
of  Germany  may  yet  be  forced  in  their  own 
interests  to  act  in  accordance  with  it.  The 
mitigating  influence  of  religion  on  warfare 
has  long  ceased  to  be  exercised,  for  the  in- 
ternational Catholic  Church  no  longer  pos- 
sesses the  power  to  exert  such  influence, 
while  the  national  Protestant  churches  are 
just  as  bellicose  as  their  flocks.  Now,  we  see 
the  influence  of  morality  over  warfare  simi- 
larly tending  to  disappear.  .  .  Necessity — 
the  necessity  of  scientific  effectiveness — be- 
comes the  sole  criterion  of  right  and  wrong. 

Mr.  Ellis  discusses  "Morality  in  War"  in  the 
London  Nation,  and  he  seems  to  think  that 
"scientific  barbarism"  as  the  basis  of  warfare 
has  come  to  stay.  Morality  is  a  relative  term, 
fundamentally  the  mores  or  approved  customs 
of  peoples  at  given  periods.  The  military 
ideals  of  the  old  European  world  was  that  of  a 
professional  fighting  class,  retained  by  mon- 
archs  and  imbued  with  certain  romantic  and 
chivalrous  notions  of  war  etiquette.  These  were 
absurdly  incongruous,  to  be  sure,  because 
war  by  its  very  nature  always  means  a  re- 
lapse from  civilization  to  barbarism.  Ger- 
many has  now  broken  general  contentment 
with  that  incongruity. 

Germany,  or  more  precisely  Prussia,  with 
its  ancient  genius  for  warfare,  has  in  the 
present  War  taken  the  decisive  step  in  initiat- 
ing the  abolition  of  that  incongruity  by  plac- 
ing warfare  definitely  on  the  basis  of  scien- 
tific barbarism.  To  do  this  is,  in  a  sense,  we 
must  remember,  not  a  step  backwards,  but 
a  step  forward.  It  involves  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  war  is  not  a  game  to  be  played  for 
its  own  sake,  by  a  professional  caste,  in 
accordance  with  fixed  rules  which  it  would  be 
dishonorable  to  break,  but  a  method,  carried 
out  by  the  whole  organized  manhood  of  the 
nation,  of  effectively  attaining  an  end  desired 
by  the  State.  If  by  the  chivalrous  method  of 
old,  which  was  indeed  in  large  part  still  their 
own  method  in  the  previous  Franco-German 
War,  the  Germans  had  resisted  the  temptation 
to  violate  the  neutrality  of  Luxemburg  and 
Belgium  in  order  to  rush  behind  the  French 
defenses,  and  had  battered  instead  at  the  gap 
of  Belfort,  they  would  have  won  the  sympathy 
of  the  world,  but  they  certainly  would   not 
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The    dawn    of 
"More  bread  and 


PURITY  FUOUR 


}> 


better  bread"  arrived  the  day 
the  sun  first  shone  on 

PURITV 
FtOUR 

For  sale  by  your  grocer 

"More  bread  and  better  bread" 


1701717     on  request— Set    of    Beautiful    Art    Postcards   (PURITY    GIRLS>.     Mail    us    Postcard    to-day— 
riVCiEi    Advt.  Dept..    WESTERN  CANADA    FLOUR    MILLS    CO.,    Limited- Head  Office,   Toronto 
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']^UIXK     of     the     comfort     your 
city    cousins    enjoy,    with    all 
eonveuieuces  in  their  homes. 

Then  think  of  tlie  cumtort  you 
would  enjoy  with  these  same  con- 
veniences in   your  own   home. 

It  costs  very  little  to  instal  a 
Peerless  Water  System,  which 
gives  you  all  these  conveniences, 
pumps  the  water  under  pressure, 
tresh  from  your  source  of  supply 
into  a  closed  air-tight  tank.  And 
you  can  then  have 
running  water  in 
every  room. 

There  h  a  book  about 
it  sent  FREE  upon 
request.     Write  today. 

National     Equip- 
ment Co.,    Ltd. 

15  Wabash  Ave. 
Toronto,     -     Ont. 


T  hey  luork  as  you  Hoped  they  mould 


REAL    HARRIS,   LEWIS,    AND 
SHETLAND  HOMESPUNS 

Direct  from  the  Makers 

Special     liffht     weight*     for    Ladies'     wear — 

all   shades 

Patterns  and  Fricts  on  apflieatten 
S.   A.   Newall    &.   Sons,   Stornoway,   Scotland 

Guaranteed  All  Wool  and  Hand  Made 


Mailed  FREE 

to  any 

address  by   the 

author 


BOOK  ON 

Dog  Diseases 

AND  HOW  TO  FEED 
H.  Clay  Glover,  V.S. 

1 8  W.  3 1  St  St.,  New  York,  U.S.A. 


CHALLENGE 

COLLARS 

Acknowledged 
to  be  the  fin- 
est creation  of 
Waterproof  Collars  ever  made.  A 
sponge,  water,  and  a  little  soap — this 
is  your  only  laundry.  Ask  to  see, 
and  buy  no  other.  All  stores,  or 
direct,  for  25c. 

The  Arlington  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  w^ 
58  Fraser  Avenue  ■^ 

Toronto. 


All  "ARLINGTON  COLLARS"   are   good, 
but  our  CHALLENGE  BRAND   is  the  best. 


have  won  possession  of  the  greater  part  of 
Belgium  and  a  third  part  of  France. 

It  has  not  alone  been  military  instinct  which 
has  impelled  Germany  on  the  new  course  thus 
inaugurated.  We  see  hero  the  final  outcome 
of  a  reaction  against  ancient  Teutonic  senti- 
mentality which  the  insight  of  Goldwin  Smith 
clearly  discerned  forty  years  ago.  Humane 
sentiments  and  civilized  traditions,  under  the 
molding  hand  of  Prussian  leaders  of  Kultur, 
have  been  slowly  but  firmly  subordinated  to 
a  political  realism,  which,  in  the  military 
sphere,  means  a  masterly  efficiency  in  the 
aim  of  crushing  the  foe  by  overwhelming 
force,  combined  with  panic-stricking  "fright- 
fulness."  In  this  conception,  that  only  is 
moral  which  served  these  ends.  The  horror 
which  this  "frightfulness"  may  be  expected  to 
arouse,  even  among  neutral  nations,  is,  from 
the  German  point  of  view,  a  tribute  of  hom- 
age. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Ellis  observes  that 
the  fact  that  "efficiency"  takes  the  place  of 
"morality"  in  the  conduct  of  affairs,  offers  a 
new  foundation  for  war  when  war  is  waged 
on  scientific  principles  for  the  purpose  of  ren- 
dering effective  the  claims  of  state  policy. 

The  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  we  are 
to-day  entering  on  an  era  in  which  war  will 
not  only  flourish  as  vigorously  as  in  the  past, 
although  not  in  so  chronic  a  form,  but  with  an 
altogether  new  ferocity  and  ruthlessness, 
with  a  vastly  increased  power  of  destruction, 
and  on  a  scale  of  extent  and  intensity  involv- 
ing an  injury  to  civilization  and  humanity 
which  no  wars  of  the  past  ever  perpetrated. 
Moreover,  this  state  of  things  imposes  on  the 
nations  which  have  hitherto,  by  their  temper, 
their  position,  or  their  small  size,  regarded 
themselves  as  nationally  neutral,  a  new  bur- 
den of  armament  in  order  to  ensure  that  neu- 
trality. It  has  been  proclaimed  on  both  sides 
that  this  war  is  a  war  to  destroy  militarism. 
But  the  disappearance  of  a  militarism  that  is 
only  destroyed  by  a  greater  militarism  offers 
no  guarantee  at  all  for  any  triumph  of  civili- 
zation or  humanity." 

In  so  far  as  this  war  acts  as  a  spur  to 
efforts  to  group  and  direct  other  factors  than 
war  toward  molding  the  world,  Mr.  Ellis  says 
it  will  not  be  an  unmixed  calamity.  But  it  is 
necessai'y  to  recognize  that  the  intellectual 
leadership  was  grievously  mistaken  which 
declared  that  the  beneficent  growth  of  science 
and  intellect  ensured  the  disappearance  of 
war.  There  is  a  morality  of  war;  but  it  is 
not  the  code  "forever  unattaincd"  of  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount.  In  the  substantial  and 
central  sense  morality  means  the  conduct  of 
the  main  body  of  the  community.  What  we 
call  international  law  reflects  but  does  not 
originate  the  popular  conventional  moral  code. 
There  may  be  pioneers  ahead  of  it,  and  a 
debased  rear  guard,  for  the  main  body  of 
conduct  is  in  constant  motion.  The  significant 
and  dangerous  thing,  according  to  Mr.  Ellis,  is 
the  State  standard  of  efficiency  as  real-mor- 
ality which  Germany  has  set  up  in  this  war. 


I!,R.  Xo. 


Z.  Oslinwa.  Ont.,  .Tune  20. 
Gentlemen. — I  should  like  to  take  tills 
opportunity  of  telling  how  veri)  much 
1  like  -MncLean's.  The  .Tune  numher  was 
perfectl.v  spleiulid — high  class  in  every 
respect,  .\rthur  Stringer's  story  is  a  de- 
light. The  articles  are  a  source  of  edu- 
cation— in  fact  from  cover  to  cover  it  is 
full  of  good  things — a  magazine  that 
Canadians  may  well  be  proud  of. 

(Mrs.)   M.   E.   Anderson. 

Cohalt,    .Tune   26, 
I    believe  that  in   Macr..ean's  Magazine 
we    have    at    last   a    Action    magazine    in 
Canada  that  Is  worth  while. 

Ben   Hughes. 


15  Toronto  Arcade. 


Genuine  Diamonds 
CASH    OR  CREDIT 

TERMS— 20%  Down 
and   $l-$2-$3    Weekly 

We  trust  any  honest  person. 
Writt  far  catalogue  to-day. 

Jacobs  Bros.  im'J^ers 

Dept.  A. 
Toronto,  Ontario 


NO    JOKE    TO    BE     DEAF 

"Every   Deaf    Person    Knows    That 

I  makt'  my.sdf  hear,  aftei"  being  dt-af  foi- 


25  years,  with  tii^ 
Aitificial  Ear  Dnims. 
1  wear  them  day  ani 
liiglit.  They  are  per- 
ffctly  comfortable.  .\" 
one  sees  them.  Wiiii 
me  and  I  will  tell  yo  i 
a  true  story,  how  I 
got  deaf  and  how  I 
.   u.tvi.  jv./uin.iii'   Auare»8  pat 
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Medicated    Ear 

Drum 
Pat.  Nov.  3,    190S 
GEO.  P.  WAY,   Artificial  Ear  Drum    Co.,  (Inc.) 
20  Adelaide  Street,   Detroit.  Mich. 

RUBBER  STAMPS 

A!MV    KIND    F-OR    ANY    F»UWI=»^eB 

WRITE  FOR  OATALOQUE 

WALTER  E.  IRONS 

80-32  T«mpar«nce  Street        TORONTO 
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I  A/*lrar«  ■^E'^''-'l  Lockers  are  t-sseiitial  fru 
LtOCKCrS  system  and  efficiency.  Un 
:ltiuvitei-s  endoi"se  our  lockei-s — a  good  in 
vrstimiit.  Write  for  riices  and  Particulais. 
CAXADA  WIRE  &  IRON  GOOUS  CO 
Hamilton,  Ont. 
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OUTING  SHIRTS 

Made  in  the  best  styles;  workman- 
ship and  fabric  are  unconditionally 
guaranteefl.  All  shirts  bt-aring  the 
"Deacon"  label  give  the  wearer 
comfort,    fit    and    satisfactory    wear. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Deacon  Shirts;  write 
us   dirett  if  he  eannot    supply. 

The    Deacon   Shirt   Co.,   Limited 

BeUville.  Ontario 


KEATING'S 
POWDER 
KILLS  BUGS 

No  form  of  insect 
life  can  live  once  it 
comes  into  contact 
with  Keating 's  Pow- 
iler;  flies,  fleas,  moths, 
bugs,  roaches,  ants, 
beetles — it  kills  them 

all.  Yet  Keating 's  is  harmless  to  human 

or  animal  life. 


Sold  in  tins  onl.v  b.v  Druirgists  and 
(irocers.  Made  1>.V  Tiiomas  Keating, 
London.  Eng.     Establislied   1788. 


Sole   Agents  in  Canada 

Harold  F.  Ritchie  &  Co.,  Limited 

10-12-14  McCaul  Street,  Toronto 
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Allying  the    Church 

With  the  Moving 

Picture 

Why    Should    the    Picture-Play    he 

Called  the  Church's  Most  Formidable 

Competitor   Wheii   it  Can    be   Made 

to  Assist? 


"I'XT'HY  is  there  so  much  "dead  weight  of 
opposition"  in  the  Church  to  the  mov- 
ing picture?  This  new  art  has  come  to  stay, 
rnd  if  the  Church  were  wise,  we  are  told,  it 
would  co-operate  in  its  development,  and  take 
advantage  of  its  graphic  capacity  for  religious 
instruction,"  This  blunt  statement  of  the 
problem  of  the  Church  and  the  picture-play 
appears  in  The  Churchman  from  Orrin  G. 
Cocks,  advisory  secretary  to  the  National 
Board  of  Censorship.  The  writer  admits  that 
eight  or  ten  years  ago  the  moving-picture  was 
"piffling,  shocking  or  inane,"  but  claims  that 
"out  of  this  Tertiary  Period  it  has  emerged 
through  the  Stone  Age  of  brutishness  into  the 
age  of  intelligence,  esthetics,  morals,  humor, 
and  social  values.  Even  to-day  there  are 
"elements  which  grate  on  sensitive  nerves, 
some  crudities,  and  some  shortcomings,"  but 
they  will  pass.  Mr.  Cocks  concedes  also  that 
some  producers  "walk  boldly  into  the  inner 
sanctuaries  of  life  where  angels  fear  to  tread," 
and  they  do  so  in  their  quest  for  the  "hidden 
forces  and  impulses  which  make  or  mar  life." 
In  consequence,  "conservative  or  timid  per- 
sons"withhold  approval;  nevertheless,  we  are 
told  that  because  the  motion-picture  "lays  a 
firm,  if  sometimes  ignorant,  hand  upon  the 
forces  of  life"  it  is  here  and  "can  not  be 
dislodged."  It  appeals  primarily  as  an  amuse- 
ment and  relaxation,  but  "cunningly  weaves 
into  such  hours  of  play  thrills,  thoughts,  emo- 
tions, the  elements  for  imagination,  instruc- 
tion, and  culture,"  and  this  leads  Mr.  Cocks 
to  ask: 

Do  you  desire  to  possess  influence  in  chang- 
ing the  playhouses  of  your  city  for  the  better? 
Go  to  them,  don't  stay  away!  Study  the  pic- 
tures and  their  effects  on  the  audiences.  Ana- 
lyze their  appeal.  Form  the  acquaintance  of 
the  keen-minded  proprietor  who  daily  listens 
to  the  comment  of  his  clientele.  Let  him  know 
when  you  are  pleased.  Speak  to  him  about  the 
future  shows.  Support  the  decent,  conscien- 
tious men;  and  there  are  many.  Discriminate 
between  houses,  if  necessary.  Results  will 
surely  follow!  Don't  censor  and  condemn 
without  accurate  knowledge.  "Go  and  tell  him 
his  fault,  between  thee  and  him  alone:  if  he 
shall  hear  thee,  thou  hast  gained  thy  brother. 
But  if  he  will  not  hear  thee,  take  with  thee 
one  or  two  more."  Only  then  "tell  it  unto  the 
Church"  or  city.  In  our  cities  there  are  from 
one  to  five  thousand  picture-houses.  A  group 
of  .skilled  laymen  during  the  New  York  Cam- 
paign of  the  Men  and  Religion  Forward  Move- 
ment, canvassed  the  city  for  evils  in  the 
picture-houses  and  almost  unanimously  re- 
ported that  they  were  clean  in  shows  pre- 
sented and  in  the  conduct  of  audiences. 

A  minister  in  Denver  concluded  that  it  was 
far  better  for  him  to  co-operate  with  a 
neighboring  exhibitor  than   to   introduce   the 


A  Twilight  Sto'ry 

About  Puffed  Wheat 

When  you  serve  a  supper  dish  of  Puffed  Wheat  in  milk,  make  this 
your  story  sometime.    It  is  like  a  fairy  tale. 

Each  hubble  of  wheat  is  a  kernel,  puffed  to  eight  times'  normal  size. 
All  its  thin,  airy  flakiness  is  due  to  steam  explosions.  And  each  has  been 
shot  from  guns. 

100  Million  Explosions 

Eacli  kernel  of  wlieat  contains,  as  it  grows,  more  than  100  milliou  food 
cell.s.  Each  food  cell  is  hard  and  hollow.  A  trifle  of  moisture  is  in  it. 
Each  must  be  broken  to  digest. 

Other  cooking  methods  break  part  of  those  food  cells,  but  never  more 
than  half.  So  Prof.  Anderson,  a  famous  food  expert,  sought  a  way  to 
break  them  all. 

Puffed  Grains  are  made  by  his  process.  The  grains  are  sealed  in  huge 
gims.  The  guns  are  revolved  for  sixty  minutes  in  550  degrees  of  heat. 
Thus  tlie  bit  of  moisture  in  each  food  cell  is  changed  to  steam. 

Then  the  gims  are  shot.  Each  food  cell  explodes.  And  the  grains 
come  out  puffed  to  bubbles,  as  you  see. 

This  makes  the  whole  grains  wholly  digestible.  Every  atom  of  every 
element  is  food.  That's  why  countless  mothers,  every  morn  and  night, 
serve  these  grains  to  children. 


Puffed  Wheat  y  12c 
Puffed  Rice       «••«  15c 


You  find  these  fascinating  dainties.  You  cull  them  foodi  confections.  Wltli 
sugar  tiui'.  cream  or  mixed  with  fiiiit  they  seem  like  breakfast  bonbons.  Boys  eat 
tlii'm  like  peanuts  when   at  play.     Girls  use  them  In  candy-making. 

But  they  are,  fibove  all,  perfect  grain  foods.  In  no  other  form  have  cereal  foods 
ever  been  so  fitted   to  feed. 

The  better  yau   know   tliem  the  more  you  will  serve  them.     Keep  l)oth   on   hand. 

T^e  Quaker  O^^s  (J>mpany 

SOLE  MAKERS 

Peterborough,  Ont.  Saskatoon,  Sask. 
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THE  habit  of  promptness  grows  on  a  man  who  carries  a 
Waltham  Watch.  The  accuracy  that  is  part  of  a 
Waltham  soon  becomes  part  of  the  man.  In  business  or 
in  social  life,  wherever  accuracy  is  admired,  there  you  will 
find  the  Waltham.  For  Walthams  time  the  movements  of 
most  people  throughout  the  world.  You  will  appreciate  having  your 
watch  possess  Waltham  accuracy  and  the  Waltham  name  on  the  dial. 
Your  Jeweller  will  gladly  show  you  any  of  the  Waltham  Watches  or  fit 
a  Waltham  movement  to  your  present  case.  Shall  we  send  you  the 
new  booklet  "  Concerning  a  Timepiece  "  ? 

WALTHAM  WATCH  COMPANY,  MONTREAL 
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Talking  to 
the  Point — 


Classified  want  ads.  get  right  down  to  the  point  at 
issue.  If  you  want  something,  say  so  in  a  few  well- 
chosen  words.  Readers  like  that  sort  of  straight- 
from-the-shoulder  talk,  and  that  is  the  reason  why 
condensed  ads.  are  so  productive  of  the  best  kind 
of  results. 

Classified  want  ads.  are  always  noticed.    They  are  read  by  wide-awake,  intelligent 
dealers,  who  are  on  the  lookout  for  favorable  opportunities  to  fill  their  requirements. 

TRY  A  CONDENSED  AD.  IN  THIS  PAPER. 


motion-picture  machine  in  his  Church.  The 
results  of  this  friendly  interest  were  so  com- 
plete that  little  money  needed  to  be  raised 
elsewhere.  Following  the  venture,  the  min- 
ister established  such  close  relations  with  his 
friend  the  exhibitor  that  he  often  came  over 
to  the  photo  playhouse  for  a  five-minute  talk 
after  some  specially  good  film  to  drive  home 
the  moral.  The  results  in  establishing  new 
relationships  and  increasing  the  attendance 
at  Church  have  been  far-reaching. 

Mr.  Cocks  cites  other  examples  of  the  use 
of  the  motion-picture  for  religious  purposes, 
yet  reminds  us  that,  owing  to  the  indiffer- 
ence of  clergymen  and  teachers,  it  remains 
almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
employ  it   solely   for  gain.     But • 

This  does  not  mean  that  it  is  unworthily 
used,  but  it  does  mean  that  it  has  been  capi- 
talized and  commercialized.  Films  now  must 
do  service  like  trolley-cars,  railroad  equip- 
ment, and  ocean-going  liners,  which  bring  in 
regular  financial  returns.  From  the  business 
standpoint,  the  demand  of  churches,  schools, 
and  libraries  has  been  irregular.  Those  using 
the  films  desire  a  large  service  at  the  minimum 
price  and  are  regarded  by  business  men  as 
poor  pay.  Many  of  them,  moreover,  have  been 
unbusinesslike  in  their  dealings  with  the  com- 
panies circulating  films  and  have  caused  de- 
lays which  are  irritating.  The  commercial 
film  houses  have  made  some  costly  experiments 
with  disheartening  results  in  attempting  to 
enlarge  and  meet  this  demand. 

A  few  clergymen  have  recognized  the  value 
of  the  motion-picture  in  attracting  people  in 
the  small  villages  and  rural  neighborhoods  for 
community  purposes.  They  have  felt  the  drift 
toward  the  cities  and  have  attempted  to  meet 
it  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of  Mrs.  Porter 
in  her  new  book  "Michael  O'Halloran."  The 
lives  of  many  such  persons  are  devoid  of 
amusement.  They  live  their  independent  lives 
on  a  farm  and  have  little  of  the  community 
feeling  which  makes  the  city  so  attractive. 
When  the  motion-picture  is  introduced  into 
the  parish-house,  schools,  or  churches,  im- 
mediately the  people  gather  and  find  them- 
selves neighbors  and  friends. 

But  what  of  young  people?  They  are  at 
the  same  time  the  inspiration  and  the  despair 
of  clergymen.  They  will  have  enjoyment. 
They  will  play.  They  will  go  to  the  motion- 
picture  whether  you  want  them  to  or  not. 
The  appeal  is  stronger  than  the  prohibition. 
With  the  development  of  self-consciousness, 
they  determine  that  they  will  not  be  preached 
to  continually.  All  life  becomes  an  adventure, 
and  they  determine  to  have  their  part  in  it. 
They  desire  the  good  rather  than  the  bad, 
but  they  want  something  all  the  time,  whether 
it  is  good  or  bad." 

Call  to  mind  the  aimless  wandering  of  the 
hosts  of  young  people  in  your  town,  Mr.  Cocks 
goes  on  to  say,  in  his  argument  to  prove  the 
value  of  the  motion-picture  as  a  social  influ- 
ence, and  he  adds: 

Thousands  of  them  were  on  the  street  in 
small  groups  searching  for  friendship,  excite- 
ment, and  mates.  Many  of  the  social  and 
moral  barriers  were  let  down  and  parents  were 
given  many  a  heartache  and  struggled  to  avoid 
or  hide  many  a  scandal.  A  certain  amount  of 
this  is  inevitable  with  every  generation.  But 
with  the  coming  of  the  motion-picture  another 
element  is  introduced.  All  through  the  day, 
in  the  shops,  factories,  and  stores,  on  the 
street,  and  in  the  cars,  the  films  in  the  neigh- 
borhood picture-houses  have  been  discussed. 
These  same  young  people,  in  large  proportion, 
nightly,  now  find  their  way  to  the  "movie," 
and  are  at  least  held  under  the  spell  of  some- 
thing more   impersonal  than   each  other. 

The  motion-picture  has  demonstrated  in 
scorces  of  cities  and  towns  that  it  has  a  more 
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powerful  hold  upon  the  men  than  has  the 
saloon.  Liquor  licenses  are  falling  off;  the 
corner  saloon  is  disappearing,  and  sobriety 
in  the  home  of  workingmen  is  supplanting  the 
waste  of  character,  money,  and  home-life 
across  the  bar.  All  of  which  demonstrates 
incidentally  that  human  nature  is  good,  and 
when  it  has  the  opportunity  to  choose  between 
the  higher  and  lower,  all  other  things  being 
equal,  it  will  choose  the  former. 

Here,  then,  is  a  great  new  art  which  has  laid 
hold  of  all  classes  of  people.  Its  ethical  in- 
fluences are  far-reaching  and  vital.  Whether 
we  desire  it  or  not,  it  is  here  to  stay.  The 
part  of  wisdom  would  seem  to  direct  that  the 
Church  co-operate  in  its  development  and 
utilize  it  in  every  possible  way  in  religious  in- 
struction and  in  reaching  the  unchurched 
masses. 


Germany's  Trouble- 
some Socialists 

What  Swiss  Socialist  Papers  Tell  of 

the  Doings  of  Their  Friends  in 

the  Fatherland 


'TpHE  news  comes  through  the  Swiss  So- 
■*■  cialist  papers  that  a  noisy  minority  of 
the  German  Social  Democrats,  angered  by 
the  condemnation  of  Dr.  Liebknecht,  soeii 
to  be  determined  to  stir  up  as  much  trouble 
for  the  Covornm- nt  as  possible.  Tho  [jiess 
censorship  having  effectually  closed  the  Ger- 
man Socialist  press,  the  method  now  em- 
ployed by  Dr.  Liebknecht's  embittered  fol- 
lowers is  the  wholesale  distribution  of 
manifestoes  in  pamphlet  form,  extracts  from 
which  are  quoted  as  follows  in  the  LAterary 
Digest: — 

One  of  these  pamphlets  protesting  against 
Dr.  Liebknecht's  sentence  to  two. and  a  half 
years'  imprisonment  runs  in  part: — 

"Two  and  a  half  years'  imprisonment. 
Workmen,  soldiers,  the  die  is  cast!  Two  and 
a  half  years  in  prison  for  our  beloved  Lieb- 
knecht, because  he  cried,  'Down  with  the 
war!'  It  is  for  this  the  slaves  of  war  make 
Liebknecht  wear  the  prison  garb.  Must  he 
groan  in  prison  because  on  May  day  he 
demonstrated  in  favor  of  the  brotherhood  of 
the  people?  They  put  him  in  chains  because 
he  called  for  the  freedom  of  the  people. 
Comrades,  will  you  quietly  indorse  this  wick- 
ed sentence?  Workmen  and  workwomen  show, 
by  a  general  strike,  that  the  German  people 
will  no  longer  be  treated  as  dogs  by  the 
dictatorship  of  the  sword.  We  are  tired  of 
these  slaughters  and  horrors.  We  are  tired 
of  the  misery  and  hunger  and  the  iron  col- 
lar which  a  state  of  siege  put  round  our 
necks.  The  persecutors  of  Liebknecht  must 
know  that  thousands,  ay  millions,  are  be- 
hind him  who  shout  as  he  did,  'Down  with 
the  war!'  Let  this  cry  ring  through  the 
Empire  and  reach  the  trenches.  We'll  then 
see  if  these  military  satellites  will  dare 
maintain   their  sentence." 

Under  the  same  auspices  and  in  the  same 
manner  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  in- 
augurate a  'Stop-the-war'  movement  by 
means  of  a  general  strike.  We  find  the 
manifesto  urging  this  course  in  the  columns 
of  the  Berner  Tagwacht: 

"The  inevitable  has  arrived — famine  in 
Leipzig,  Berlin,  Charlottenburg,  Brunswick, 
Mecklenburg,  Osnabruck,  and  many  other 
places.    Riots   have    taken    place    in    front   of 


"Why  the  Spring  Needle 
Rib?" 

BECAUSE  the  Spring  Needle  Ribbed  Stitch  gives 
to  the    fabric  an  elasticity  possible  in    no   other 
way.     There  is  a  springy,  rebounding    strength 
to  every  garment  that  brings  it  back  to  normal  shape 
the   moment  the  pressure  is  removed.     In  all  popular 
fabrics   and    sizes,    for  men,     women    and    children. 


.^^ 


NEEDLE 


HIBBEO 


Underwear 


The    Watson    Manufacturing    Company,     Limited,    Brantford,     Ontar 
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CROWN  BRAND 

cornS^syrup 

Everybody's 
Favourite 


Children    think    only  of    the  sweetness   and 

delightful    flavour      on     Bread,     Toast    and  i  ^^^ 

Griddle  Cakes.  #^ 

But  "grown-ups"  know  of  the  splendid  food  value  of  this  famous 
table  syrup — how  wholesome  and  nutritious   it   is — and  far  more 

economical  than  preserves,  or  butter  and  sugar, 

when  spread  on  bread. 

Get  "Crown   Brand"   in   the  3   pound    "Perfect 

Seal"  Glass  Jars — or  2,  5,  10  or  20  pound  tins, 

if  you  prefer. 

Write  our  Montreal  Office  for  a  copy  of  our  new 

recipe  book — "Desserts  andCandies" — sent  free. 

THE  CANADA  STARCH  CO.  LIMITED 

MONTREAL,        CARDINAL,       BRANTFORD,        FORT  WILLIAM. 

Makers  of  "I.i^il  Khite'"  Cfrm  S'lr^qi — l:i»sti7)\  Com  Stan li  — 

aud  "SiUer  Cio^s"  l.aundnj  Starch.  225 


Quick  t 

WHITE'  I 

HAKES  DIRTY    f' 
CANVAS  SHOES   I 


auiCKLY.-EASItY  Ipi 

APPLIED.  Bsl 

ALrOClEANS 

■  •miJtCANVAS  I, 


ASK       YOllt 

DEALER 

FOR 


For    Your    White   Shoes 

"QUICK  WHITE"  (in  liquid  form  wltb  sponge),  (luli-kly 

cleans  ami    wiiitens   dirty   canvas   shues.      10c  anil   «6<'. 
".\l.BO"  cleans   and  whitens  Buck,   Nubuek.   Suede  and 

t.'auvas.    In  round,  white  cakes,  packed  In  metal  boxes 

with    spiinge,   10c.      Jn      bandsonie,      large      aluniinuni 

iioxes  with  sponge,  25c. 
"GIL,T  EDGE,"   Ladies  and   Children's  Black,   s«lf-shin- 

ing  dressing,  26c. 
"ELITE"   combination    for   gentlemen's    black   shoes,   in 

25c  or  10c  sizes. 
"DANDY"  combination,  cleans  and  polishes  all  kinds  "f 

russets   and   tans,   25c.      "Star"   size,   10c. 

WM1temore*s 

ff   SHoe  Polishes 


DRESSING 

'::^^^\>^'''\ 

"tACKSHOF^III 
SOFTENS 

preserves! 

LEATHER I 

—RESTORES" 
COLpR 

LUSTRE 


the  provision-shops,  and  the  only  solution  the 
Government  is  able  to  find  is — reenforcing 
the  state  of  siege  and  an  appeal  to  the 
sabers  of  the  police  and  to  armed  force!  The 
Government  ought  to  have  known  that  the 
consequence  of  a  war  against  France,  Eng- 
land, and  Russia  would  have  been  the  block- 
ade of  Germany.  The  responsible  authors  of 
the  war  whine  that  'wicked  enemies  encircle 
us.'  But  why  did  they  themselves  pursue  a 
policy  which  led  to  this  encirclement?  The 
whole  Imperialist  policy  of  conquest  is  a 
crime,  and  the  German  Government  has  pur- 
sued this  Imperialist  policy,  thanks  to  which 
it  has  entered  on  a  conflict  with  all  the  other 
States,  and  has  had  to  humble  itself  to  an 
alliance  with  that  political  corpse,  Austria, 
and  with  that  miserable  Turkey  which  noth- 
ing   can    save    from    bankruptcy. 

"One  would  have  thought  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  take  measures  against  famine, 
but  the  Government  does  nothing,  and  for 
the  mass  of  the  people  the  gravity  of  the 
situation  is  apparent.  It  is  said,  'We  must 
hold  out.' 

"We  were  fed  on  fairy-tales  about  the  ef- 
fect of  the  submarine-war,  whereas  it  is  im- 
possible to  arrest  the  commerce  of  England, 
even  if  Germany  possessed  ten  times  as  many 
submarines  as  she  has.  Our  eyes  were  daz- 
zled by  the  tale  that  an  attack  in  the  Bal- 
kans would  give  us  air,  and  that  Turkey  would 
supply  us  with  food.  That  vision  has  been 
dissipated.  Now  we  are  told  about  the  next 
crop,  which  is  to  put  an  end  to  all  our  woes. 
It  is  one  lie  the  more.  The  crop  can  not  give 
us  what  we  need. 

"We  have  a  food-dictator.  Too  late!  It  is 
no  longer  a  question  of  sharing  out,  be- 
cause there  is  nothing  to  share.  What  is  to 
happen  ?  We  could  continue  the  war  another 
six  months,  and  perhaps  a  year,  but  the 
future  generations  will  be  sacrificed.  To  the 
dead  and  mutilated  of  the  battle-fields  will 
be  added  the  sacrifice  of  the  women  and 
children.  With  its  victims,  German  militarism 
is  driven  into  an  impasse.  Women  and  chil- 
dren of  the  people,  make  your  voices  heard 
at  last,  and  from  words  pass  to  acts.  Down 
with  the  war!" 

The  majority  of  the  Social  Democratic 
party  does  not  indorse  this  activity,  and  the 
Socialist  executive  committee  strongly  con- 
demns any  idea  of  a  general  strike.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Berlin  Vortvarts,  the  Committee 
has  issued  an  appeal  in  which  it  says: — 

"The  prolonged  war  weighs  heavily  on  all 
nations  and  entails  great  sacrifices.  It  severely 
tests  the  endurance  of  those  at  home  and 
at  the  front,  and  it  is  natural  that  ill-feeling 
and  discontent  should  develop.  This  situation 
is  unfortunately  being  abused  by  irrespon- 
sible individuals  who  wish  to  mislead  labor 
into  resorting  to  measures  which  are  not  in 
the  slightest  degree  adapted  to  relieve  the 
burden  but  rather  to  increase  it 

"We  therefore  consider  it  our  duty  to  warn 
labor  against  the  machinations  of  apostles  of 
protest  and  a  general  strike,  working  in  dark- 
ness and  anonymity 

"Just  now,  when  our  brothers  in  uniform 
on  all  fronts  must  withstand  a  mighty  on- 
slaught by  the  armies  of  our  enemies  and 
must  make  indescribable  sacrifices,  and  when, 
just  before  the  harvest,  the  food-supply  pre- 
sents the  greatest  difficulties,  each  thought- 
less action  may  be  fatal,  and,  above  all,  strike 
labor  itself   the  severest  blow." 


I 

all 

can 
that 

Jldly 
you 

Fairmont    Springs.    B.C. 
June  9th,   I'JIC. 
say   that   your   magazine   is 
claimed  It  was  and  more. 
J.  A.  Beck. 
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Behind  the  Bolted 
Door  ? 

Continued  from  page  26. 

The  Doctor  looked  up  and  caught  Wil- 
lings'  gaze  fixed  on  him.  That  voice — 
would  they  ever  forget  it?  It  was  the 
lost-soul  voice  they  had  heard  twice  be- 
fore in  the  Fisher  rooms. 

"Well,  at  any  rate,"  said  Willings,  "it 
was  a  human  voice."  Then  he  turned  back 
to  help  the  others. 

'  I '  EN  minutes  later  two  would-be 
•*•  jewel  thieves  and  blackmailers  sat 
trussed  and  ready  for  the  patrol  wagon. 
But  in  the  little  room  of  the  high-backed 
desk,  Laneham  was  having  a  last  word 
with  McGloyne: 

"You  must  leave  Glasbury  with  me. 
For  the  next  few  days  he'd  have  to  go 
into  hospital  in  any  case." 

"As  you  say." 

"Till  further  notice,  too,  I'll  ask  you  not 
to  try  to  talk  to  the  two  worthies  out 
there,  either-  And,  if  possible,  keep  it 
absolutely  quiet  that  you've  even  caught 
them." 

"You  mean  keep  it  even  from  Fisher?" 

"Fisher?  Oh-h.  Oh,  if  you  want,  tell 
him.  But  no  one  else." 

"But,  Lord,"  McGloyne  protested, 
"when  you  might  say  we've  got  the  thing 
cleared  up!" 

"Cleared  up?  Inspector,  once  more,  who 
killed  Mrs.  Fisher?  Those  two  thugs  in 
the  handcuffs  don't  know.  Why  and  how 
was  she  killed?  Do  you  know  that?  And 
how  did  the  murderer  get  in?  Has  any 
one  of  those  questions  been  answered? 
Has  any  part  of  the  real  mystery  been 
solved?  No-  But,  if  you  will  give  me  the 
opportunity,  to-night  I  think  we  can  at 
last  begin." 

McGloyne  shook  his  head  uncompre- 
hendingly.  But  the  matter  was  in  Lane- 
ham's  hands.  "Doctor,"  he  said,  "what  do 
you  want  to  do?" 

"Several  things,  one  of  which  will 
again  convince  you  that  I've  lost  my 
senses-  But  first  of  all — and  nothing 
could  be  gained  by  letting  any  one  else 
know  this — first  of  all  I  want  a  chance 
to  take  Willings  and  go  back  to  Mrs. 
Fisher's  rooms,  and  be  free  if  need  be 
to  spend  the  entire  night  making  another 
search." 

"Another  search?  An'  what  for?" 

"A  certain  tiny  pellet  of  fused  white 
metal,"  Laneham  answered,  "which  should 
still  be  somewhere  near  or  in  the  swim- 
ming-pool." 


I 


CHAPTER   XXI 

FOUND    BY      THE       SWIMMING-POOL, 
MORE  OF  ZANCRAY 


AND 


A  TINY    pellet   of   fused   white   metal, 
*-  somewhere    near,    or    in,    the    swim- 
ming-pool!  Not  a  bullet,  obviously.   But, 
if  not,  what  could  it  be? 

Laneham  offered  no  explanation-  Mc- 
Gloyne did  not  know  nor  Willings.  And 
j'et,  as  Willings  stood  there  looking 
straight  before  him,  one  might  have  said 
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DUNHAM 
THERMOSTAT 

Aa  ornamental  and  useful 
as  a  clock.  Fits  on  the  wall 
— connects  electrically.  Can 
be  set  so  that  the  house  will 
be  at  any  desired  tempera' 
ture  any  hour. 


DUNHAM 

PACKLESS  VALVE 

A  single  turn  and  the  heat 
is  on  or  off.  Installed  at  top 
of  radiator—no  stooping.  No 
packing,  therefore  no  leak- 
ing of  vapor  or  water, 

DUNHAM 
RADIATOR  TRAP 

Does  away  with  all  pound- 
ing in  pipes.  Radiator  heats 
immediately  all  over.  No 
hissing  air  valve  to  spurt 
water. 


Choose — But  Choose  Quickly 
For  Winter  Is  on  Its  Way 


Your  choice  lies  between  the  drudgery  of  minding  the  fire,  of 
trudging  down  and  up  the  cellar  stairs  to  open  the  damper  doors,  of 
getting  up  in  the  cold  darkness  of  a  winter  morning — or  installing  a 
Dunham  Vapor  Heating  System  and  living  in  heat  security  and 
economical  comfort. 

Mark  that — heat  security  and  economical  comfort!  For  tliat  is  what  Dunham 
Heating  can  bring  to  every  room  of  every  home  in  the  land. 

It  will  automatically  keep  each  room  at  either  of  any  two  desired  tempera- 
tures— one  for  all  during  the  day  and  at  bedtime,  another  for  the  morning  and 
rising — and  with  no  more  effort  than  is  required  to  set  a  clock — without  a  step 
to  the  cellar. 

Where  there  is  Dunham  Heating  there  are  no  banging,  hissing,  half-cold, 
half-hot,  coal-wasting,  nerve-wracking  radiators. 

Instead  there  is  quiet  and  calm — radiators  cozily  hot — with  a  minimum  coal 
consumption. 

A  Dunham  Vapor  Heating  System  eliminates  leaking,  hissing  inlet  valves, 
wrist-tiring  twisting  to  turn  the  heat  on  or  off — homely  radiator  fixtures. 

Dunham  Heating,  of  course,  costs  more  to  install  than  does  an  old-fashioned 
system.  It  is  wortii  far  more  than  the  difference  and  the  slight  added  first  cost 
is  paid  for  in  economical  operation.  Besides  it's  wortli  the  difference  because 
of  the  heating  security  and  comfort  it  gives.  Send  for  our  book,  "The3H's," 
and  learn  the  whys  and  wherefores  of  Dunham  Heating.  It's  a  helpful  little 
book  that  shows  the  way  to  home  comfort  and  coal  economy  —  it  tells  the  tale 
of  the  wonderful  Dunham  Radiator  Trap,  Inlet  Valve  and  Thermostat. 

MADE   IN   CANADA 

BUNHflM 

■^VAPOR  HEATING  SYSTEM 

C.  A.  DUNHAM    COMPANY,   Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont 

Branch   Offices: 
Halifax       Montreal        Ottawa        Winnipeg       Vancouver 

United  States  Factory,  Marshalltown,  Iowa 
Branches  in  Principal  Cities  in  the  U.  S. 


AN   EXTRA   INCOME 

Who  is  there  WHO  DOES  NOT  NEED  AN  INCREASE  In 
income  to  take  care  of  extra  needs  or  vacation  expenses?  That's 
where  our  plan  of  "spare  time  profits"  shines.  If  you  are 
one  of  the  many  who  would  appreeiate  an  opportunity  of  turning 
your  spare  time  into  Cash  profits,  we  would  like  to  get  In  touch  with 
you.  Hundreds  of  men  aud  women  In  Canada  to-day  are  working  our 
plan  to  augment  their  present  Income  and  it's  providing  a  liberal 
amount  of  extra  funds  for  them.  If  you  would  like  to  join  this  "thrifty 
class"  of  spare  time  hustlers — write  us  to-day. 

THE  MACLEAN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  LIMITED 
143-153  UNIVERSITY  AVENUE        -        -        -        TORONTO,  ONT. 
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Double-Sure  Products 

Sold  by  All  Druggists 

Absorbent  Cotton 
Bant'ages  and  Gauze 
Adhesive  Plaster 
Fumigators,  etc. 

USEITHEM  FOR    SAFETY'S    SAKE 


First  Aid  Book — 10c 

What  to  Do  in  Any  Emergency 


We  issue  this  book  for  half  what 
it  costs  us  to  foster  efficient  first 
aid. 

It  was  written  by  a  famous  sur- 
geon, now  a  Major  in  charge  of 
U.S.  Army  Field  Hospital.  It  tells 
wnat  to  do  in  any  form  of  accident 
or  emergency — • 

Irx  shocks  and  sickness — 
In  Durns  and  bruises — 
]n   wounds  aud   sprain.s — 
Hemorrhage  or  fainting — 
Drowning   or    electric    shock — 
Any  sort  of  poisoning. 
Tne  book  contains  128  pages  and 
over  100  illustrations.    It  is  a  com- 
plete and  authentic  reprint  of  our 
book  that  sells  for  50  cents.    Every 
home  at  some  time  has  urgent  need 
for  it,  when  a  life  may  be  at  stake. 
■We  ask   10  cents  merely  as  evi- 
dence of  serious  intent.     The  book 
costs  us  much  more 

Be  Double-Sure 

This  is  part  of  our  effort  to  pre- 
vent careless  wound-dressing.  And 
to  help  you  fight  germ   infections. 

Another  part  is  to  make  dress- 
ings that  are  sterile.  And  enable 
you  to  keep  them  sterile.  We  are  at 
war  with  half-way  measures.  Wa 
urge  you  to  be  double-sure. 

What  You  Need 

What  vou  need  in  the  house — all 


the  time— is  B&B  Absorbent  Cot- 
ton, B&B  Bandages  and  Gauze, 
B&B   Adhesive   Plaster. 

You  need  the  B&B  brand  for 
the  following  reasons: 

B&B  Cotton  goes  through  22 
processes.  Our  Cotton  and  Gauzes 
are  twice  sterilized,  once  after  be- 
ing sealed. 

B&B  Arro  Brand  Cotton  and 
Handy-Fold  Gauze  are  both  put  up 
iu  germ-proot  envelopes — enough 
for  one  use  in  each.  They  keep 
their  sterility   for  years. 

Both  are  also  put  up  in  hand} 
packages.  No  need  to  remove  the 
roll.  Gut  off  what  you  need  and 
leave  the  rest  untouched. 

B&B  Adhesive 

B&B  Adhesive  Plaster  is  rubber 
coateu.  It  is  prepared  especially 
for  surgeon's  use.  But  it  sticks  to 
anything  without  heating  or  wet- 
ting. And  it  stays  stuck.  Every 
home  has  a  hundred  uses  for  mend- 
ing rubber,  glass  and  wood. 

Our  First  Aid  Book  tells  how 
these  things  are  used.  Also  hun- 
dreds of  other  things — knowledge 
you  should  keep  on  file.  We  will 
mail  it  for  ten  cents.  Address  First 
Aid  Dept.  16. 


Always  call  the  Doctor — remember  First  Aid  is  only  first  aid. 

BAUER  &  BLACK,  Chicago  and  New  York 

Makers  of  Surgical  Dressings 


ADD  $  $  $   TO  YOUR  INCOME 

Right  now — an  extra  FIVE  or  TEN  DOLLARS  a  week  added  to  your  regular 
Income  would  come  in  useful,  wouldn't  It,  witli  "summer  needs"  making  more 
than  ordinary  demands  on  your  purse? 

We  are  in  need  of  more  men  and  women  in  Canada  to  represent  us,  and  to  look 
after  our  new  and  rei.ewal  subscription  business.  To  the  active,  energetic  men 
and  women  eager  to  augment  their  present  incomes  we  have  a  plan  of  payment 
that  is  Interesting.  It  will  pay  you  liberally  for  as  much  time  as  you  can 
devote  to   it. 

Write   to-«lay   and   let   us   tell   you   all  about   it. 

THE     MACLEAN      PUBLISHING      COMPANY,     LIMITED 
143-153  Unlversiiy  Avenue,  Toronto,   Ontario 


that  already,  at  the  bottom  of  his  soul,  he 
half  suspected. 

Meanwhile  he  vi'aited  in  the  Casa 
Grande  till  the  Doctor  had  taken  Glas- 
bury  to  390.  But  within  half  an  hour  Lane- 
ham  was  back  again. 

"Jacobs  can  take  care  of  him  quite  well 
now,"  he  said.  "Judge  Bishop  is  down 
there  too — with  D.  Hope  and  Jimmy.  I've 
told  them,  if  they'll  wait,  we  may  be  able 
to  report  on  something  else." 

And  again  they  went  up  to  that  murder- 
haunted  swimming-pool  room. 

Once  more  they  had  only  to  throw  on 
the  electrics  in  the  great  alabaster  bell 
hanging  above  the  pool  to  have  light 
enough.  But  the  Doctor  had  also  brought 
along  a  pocket  flash. 

He  closed  and  locked  both  doors,  so 
that  they  would  not  be  interrupted.  On 
one  of  the  dusty  green  flower  benches  lay 
a  long-handled  brush.  He  picked  it  up  and 
handed  it  to  Willings. 

"I  want  you  to  sweep  around  the  edge 
of  the  pool  with  this,"  he  said.  "But  wait 
a  minute;  I  think  we  can  make  our  first 
verification  from  the  water  itself." 

He  stepped  back  to  the  pool,  bent  far 
over  its  barrier-like  brim,  and  took  up 
a  little  in  his  palm. 

"If  what  I  believe  to  be  true  is  true," 
he  said,  "this  water  should  be  salt." 

And,  after  holding  back  a  moment,  each 
in  turn  dipped  a  finger  in  and  tasted  it. 

It  was  salt. 

"But  mightn't  it — isn't  it  just  sea  salt?" 
Willings  asked. 

"No;  this  is  common  salt.  And  there's 
all  the  difference  in  life — or  death — be- 
tween them  here-  Well,  now  to  our  real 
work. 

Willings  followed  him,  and  took  up  his 
brush  again. 

The  Doctor  explained  roughly. 

A  CCORDING  to  McGloyne,  no  matter 
■^*-  what  might  have  been  done  in  Fish- 
er's own  rooms,  no  cleaning  work  of  any 
sort  had  been  done  about  the  pool  since 
the  hour  of  the  crime.  Therefore,  anything 
that  had  been  on  the  floor  then,  if  not  so 
small  that  it  could  be  carried  out  on  some 
one's   shoes,  should   still  be  there- 

"It  may  be  only  the  minutest  globule," 
he  said,  "like  a  droplet  from  a  plumber's 
iron.  But  we  must  try  to  find  it.  At  first, 
though,  my  own  work  will  be  higher  up." 

"How  do  you  mean?"  Willings  asked 
him. 

"I'm  going  to  look  first  for  some  place 
where  a  file,  a  very  small  file,  has  been 
in  use." 

And  crossing  to  the  other  side  of  the 
room,  he  began  to  run  his  eyes  along  the 
walls. 

For  a  moment  Willings  himself  stood 
awaiting  further  instructions.  And  while 
he  did  he  followed  Laneham.  It  was  evi- 
dent, moreover,  that  he  was  working  ac- 
cording to  some  definite  plan  or  course. 
If  his  eyes  had  started  at  the  wall,  they 
had  moved  rapidly  to  the  ceiling,  then 
along  it  to  that  great,  whitely-radiant, 
moon-like  bell.  But  there  he  looked  again 
at  Willings,  and  the  younger  man  took 
up  his  brush,  and  turned  away  to  his  own 
work.  He  saw  only  that  the  Doctor  had 
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mounted  the  flower  stand.  And  next  mo- 
.  ment  he  gave  a  little  triumphant  gasp. 

"It's  here!"  he  cried-  "Oh,  no,  never 
mind  about  the  details  now.  I'll  just  go 
to  work  again  with  you,  and  maybe  we'll 
get  everything!" 

There  was  no  second  brush.  But,  drop- 
ping almost  face  down,  Laneham  laid  his 
flashlight  in  front  of  him  upon  the  tiles, 
and  began  to  sweep  them  levelly  with  its 
little  searching  beam. 

"It's  an  even  chance  our  drop  of  metal 
is  in  the  water,"  he  said.  "But,  at  least 
we  must  look  outside  first.  Up  there  near 
the  faucets  and  the  nickel  work " 

T_r  E  got  no  further.  A  second  time  his 

^  search  had  ended  before  it  really  had 
begun-  To  the  right  of  the  faucets  was  a 
small  marble  step.  In  the  corner  between 
it  and  the  side  of  the  pool,  some  dust  and 
fluff  had  gathered;  and  there,  in  the 
midst  of  it,  was  something  that  glittered 
faintly. 

The  Doctor  picked  it  up.  It  looked  ex- 
actly as  he  had  said  it  might  look.  One 
would  have  said  it  was  some  little  solder 
globule  left  by  plumbing  work.  But, 
handing  it  to  Willings,  "What  do  you 
notice  first?"  he  asked. 

"Why,  its  weight!  The  thing's  as  heavy 
as  gold." 

"Yes;  it's  platinum." 

"Platinum!"  Willings  stared  at  him. 

"Yes,  platinum.  But  in  itself  there  is 
nothing  in  that." 

"Oh,  no;  not  in  itself."  Willings'  voice 
had  fallen  to  a  whisper,  and  into  his  face 
there  had  come  a  look  never  brought  to 
it  by  any  mere  droplet  of  heavy  metal. 
"Doctor,"  he  said,  "I  want  to  tell  you 
something." 

"Well?" 
"It's  the  evidence — the  Zancray  stuff — 
that  I've  been  holding  out.  I  believed  im- 
plicitly till  this  minute  that  it  couldn't 
matter,  and  my  only  idea  was  to  protect 
the  innocent.  But  I've  got  to  tell  you  now." 

And,  still  standing  by  that  grisly  swim- 
ming-pool, he  did. 

"Willings!  And  you  didn't  see  the  im- 
portance of  that  at  the  beginning?" 

"How  could  I?  But  it  means,  doesn't  it, 
that  the  thing  will  be  cleared  up?  That 
the  cloud  will — will  be  lifted  from  me?" 

"Oh,  surely,  surely!" 

"Very  well.  Then,  when  we  get  back 
to  390,  before  you  ask  anything  else  of 
me,  may  I  speak  for  a  moment  to  D. 
Hope?" 

A  ND  what  he  had  to  say  to  her  he 
-^^   again  said  in  the  little  brown  study. 

"I  thought  you'd  want  to  be  the  first 
to  know,"  he  began.  "It's  at  least  different 
with  me  in  one  way  now,  from  what  it  was 
yesterday." 

"Do  you  think,"  she  asked,  "that  any- 
thing can  make  things  different  with  me — 
unless  you  want  to  change,  yourself?" 

He  caught  her  in  his  arms  again.  "But 
you  know  what  I  meant-  I  can  anyway 
feel  a  little  nearer  to  you  now." 

"Can  you?"  She  laughed  up  into  his 
eyes  with  the  joy  of  it.  And  he  clasped 
her  closer. 

"Oh,  I  love  you,  love  you!"  he  whisper- 
ed. 

"You  do?  Only  you  don't  want  to  say 
as  yet  that  you're  engaged?" 


About  the  Greenhouses  We  Build 


i^--<i— * 


■p^OR  over  Haifa  century,  we  have  been  building  greenhouses. 
■•-  Logically,  then,  we  ought  to  know  how  greenhouses  should  be  built. 
In  that  fifty  and  more  years,  we  have  built  practically  all  kinds  of  glass  en- 
closures, from  garden  cold  frames  at  a  few  dollars  each,  to  conservatories, 
gla-s  enclosed  swimming  pools,  orchard  houses  and  even  orange  grove  gl  ss-^ 
ins,  coiling  up  into  the  thousands. 

It  matters  not  whether  you  want  just  a  small  house,  costing  but  a  few  hundred 
dollars,  or  one  most  pretentious;  we  can  give  you  a  service  and  a  value  that  we 
think  careful  investigation  will  prove  to  you  cannot  be  equalled. 

We  should  be  glad  to  talk  with  you.     Send  for  Booklet  Number  122 


<ord,§gunihamg. 


Limited,   of  Canada 

Greenhouse  Designers  and  Manufacturers 

TORONTO:  Royal  Bank  Bldg.  MONTREAL:  Transportation  Bldg. 


Factorr— ST.  CATHARINES,  ONTARIO 
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Would  you  like  to  be  with  us? 

Would  you  like  an  occupation  that  keeps  you  out  of  doors  and  in  touch  with 
the  activities  of  the  world?  Would  you  like  to  work  for  us  and  represent  us  in  your 
own  district,  providing  you  knew  that  good  money  could  be  made  from  your  spare 
time  efforts?  We  can  arrange  to  employ  you  full  time  if  you  are  the  person  we  are 
looking  for.     Why  not  write  to-day  for  particulars?     The  "profits"  are  surprising. 

THE   MACLEAN   PUBLISHING  COMPANY,   LIMITED 

143-153  University  Avenue,  TORONTO,  ONTARIO 
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g  These  are  only  a  few  | 
a  of  the  delicious  desserts  g 
g     you  can  make  with      | 

BENSON'S 

CORN  STAROH 

^  The  groodcookwHltellyouthat  healw.^.ys  ^ 
^  mixes  BENSON'S  with  the  waeat  flour.  ^ 
=  no  matter  what  she  is  baking — because  ^ 
^  BENSON'S  gives  a  fine,  smooth,  even  ^ 
F=  texture  to  Bread.  Rolls.  Biscuits.  Cake  ^ 
=  and  Pie  Crusts,  that  can't  be  gotten  with  = 
=  flour  alone.  = 

g=^  Our  new  recipe  book  of  "Desserts  and  ^ 
^  Camdies"  tells  just  how  to  use  it,  to  gei  ^ 
^  the  best  results.  Write  to  our  Montreal  = 
r^  Office  for  a  copy.  217^ 

J  THE  CANADA  STARCH  CO.,  LIMITED,  M 

^     Montreal.  Cardinal.  Brantford.  Fort  William.      = 

E  Makers  o/ "Crojrn  Brand"  and  "Liltj  White"  ^ 
^=  CoTm  Siirups  and  "Silvrr  Gloss" LouniJn/ Starch.  ^= 

llllllllllllillllllllllllllillllllllllllllll 


Ihe  Avoman  wko 
$impli|  orders'coffec/' 

deserves* ^  — 

wka|«ver  yhe  oefy 

Ike  woman 
M^iiio  orders' 

"Seal  Brand' 


tKeBest  &set£  it. 


In.  ^,  1  and  2  pound  cans. 
Whole —  ground — pulverized — 
also  Fine  Ground  for  Perco- 
lators. 168 


"No,  not  till— till- 


"Till  you  have  about  a  hundred  times 
more  money  than  you  really  need.  Is  that 
it?"  she  asked  him.  "Oh,  very  well.  For 
I  can  wait.  But  now  we  must  go  to  the 
others." 

And,  in  another  five  minutes,  they 
were  once  more  with  the  Doctor  and  Judge 
Bishop  and  Jimmy  in  the  library. 

The  Doctor  went  to  his  point  at  once. 

"Willings,  here,  has  just  been  telling 
me  something,"  he  said,  "and  something 
to  the  last  degree  important.  No,  I  won't 
say  what  it  wag;  but  it  was  his  'Zancray 
evidence,'  the  thing  he  felt  justified  in 
holding  back  at  the  beginning.  And  all 
three  of  you  have  confessed  to  doing  the 
same  thing;  you  have  your  holdbacks,  too. 
Now,  once  again,  to  prevent  the  martyr- 
ing of  some  one  who  may  be  guiltlgss,  I 
ask  you  to  speak  before  it  is  too  late.  In 
a  few  hours  Glasbury  may  confess;  but 
until  he  does " 

A  look  that  seemed  to  ache  in  the  eyes 
of  D.  Hope  turned  him  first  to  her. 

"You  told  us,"  he  said,  "that  you  were 
keeping  silent  because  of  a  promise  given 
Mrs.  Fisher.  If  in  these  last  hours  you 
feel,  for  any  reason,  that  morally  you  are 
now  released  from  it ?" 

"Oh,  I  do!  I  do!"  she  cried-  "But,  Doc- 
tor, may  I — just  for  the  present — can't 
you  let  me  tell  it  just  to  you?" 

"By  all  means.  It  may  be  better  so." 
And  he  drew  her  with  him  into  his  office. 

TV/T  INUTE  after  minute  passed;  they 
■'■-•■  could  hear  her  sobbing-  Then  for  a 
long  time  the  Doctor  seemed  to  be  asking 
questions.  And  when  he  opened  the  door 
again  D.  Hope  was  still  crying,  but  with 
a  sort  of  happiness. 

Laneham  asked  his  last  question  in  the 
doorway : 

"And  you'd  never  suspected  that?" 

"No.  Oh,  I  knew  she  was  ambitious.  I 
could  feel  that  marriage  hadn't  satisfied 
her " 

"I  should  think  it  hadn't." 

" And  that  she  wanted  to  lead  some 

sort  of  bigger  life.  I  felt  at  times  that 
she'd  begun.  But — even  then — I  didn't 
suspect  that  it  was  that!" 

"No,  I  suppose  that  no  one  could  have." 
The  Doctor  himself  was  greatly  moved- 
"Poor  woman !  Poor,  poor  woman !  And 
Glasbury — !  D.  Hope,  if  you  still  pray, 
won't  you  say  something  to-night  for 
him?" 

He  turned  away  to  Jimmy. 

"And  now,  my  son,  isn't  there  some- 
thing coming  from  you?" 

"Doctor  Lyneham,  don't  hask  me!  I 
can't!  An'  it  eyn't  any  matter  of  pro- 
tecting the  h'innocent.  For  I  don't  know 
who  did  it  and  who  didn't,  no  more  now 
than  hever!  I'm  only  trying  to  protect  a 
good  nyme — the  nyme  of  one  that's  dead, 
too,  and  that  I'd  go  to  'Ell  for!" 

"Jimmy,"  said  D.  Hope,  taking  his 
hand,  "if  you  mean  Mrs.  Fisher's  name, 
it  needs  no  protection  now.  And  if  you 
can  only  add  something  to  what  the  Doc- 
tor knows  already  maybe  everything  will 
be  understood  again" 

"You  think  so.  Miss?"  And  even  then 
he  hung  back  "Your— your  'and  on  your 
'eart,  you  can  promise  that?" 

"I  can,  Jimmy;  I  can!" 


Indoor  Season 
Coming! 

The  evenings  are  becoming  chilly, 
too  cool  to  sit  out  on  the  verandah; 
the  lawn  mower  has  done  its  last 
duty  for  the  season,  and  now — how 
aboui  tixing  things  up  indoors, 
brightening  up   the   woodwork   with 

Jamieson's    Prepared 

Paints  Ready  for  Use 

Jamieson's  Pure  Prepared  Paints 
and  Varnishes  are  ideal  for  indoor 
work — no  fussing  oi  mussing  neces- 
sary, jusi  give  the  paini  a  stir  and 
apply  it.  The  beauty  of  Jamieson's, 
besides  its  extra  good  quality,  is  the 
ease  with  which  a  novice  can  get 
results  equal   to  an  adept- 

Jamieson's  wih  wear  long  without 
fading.  Made  by  h,  special  process, 
and  for  fifty  years  in  demand.  Try  it. 


Easily 
Applied 


Ready 

for 

Use 


ORDER  FROM  YOUR  DEALER 

R.  C.  Jamieson  &   Co.,    Limited 

Montreal        E.ubliJ.«l  1858        Vancouver 

Owning  ind  opeiatina   P.  D.    DODS   &  CO.,   Limited 


Scotch  Tweeds 

Very  best  qualities  only  in  the  latest  designs. 


SUITINGS  AND 
DRESS  GOODS 

(SPECIAL  VALUE) 
Wrilf  for  patterns  and  fartiiulan,  fost-free  from 

ROBERTS,  SOMERVILLE  &  CO. 

Galashiels,  Scotland 
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Here  is  the  Most  Practical 
Washing  Machine  Made — 
Exactly  What  You  Have 
Always  Wanted. 


Complete  with  Engine 
and  Swinging  Wringer 

It  is  eiiuippcd  with  a  Ugljt,  powerful 
c-ompact  little  engine  that  does  all  the 
hard  work  of  washing  and  wringing  and 
docs  a  bigger,  better  anti  cleaner  washing 
in  nn  hour  or  two  than  you  c-an  possibly 
do  with  a  wash  board  and  tub  in  a 
day's   time. 

This  Washer  takes  up  no  more  room  than 
an  ordinary  wash  tub  and  can  be  used  In 
the  kitchen,  laundry,  dining  room  on  the 
porch  or  out  in  the  yard.  It  requires  no 
belts,  chains  or  pulleys,  no  electricity  or 
water  power,  and  no  waiting  for  the  men 
to  bring  their  engine  from  the  barn 
Besides  running  the  washer  and  wringer 
tlie  machine  is  equipped  with  pullcvs  so 
you  can  operate  other  small  machinery 
such  as  churn,  seiving  machine,  food 
chopper  or  anything  else  that  does  not 
requii-e  more  than  one-half  horse  power 
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■\  ND  a  second  time,  confessor  and 
-^^  confessed  were  still  talking  when  they 
came  out  again. 

"You  h'understand,  now,"  Jimmy  was 
saying,  "about  that  voice.  I  wasn't  lying. 
Hafter  the  murder  I  'eard  nothing.  What 
I  was  speaking  of  was  the  voices  I'd 
'eard  before." 

"I  know,"  said  Laneham.  "But,  old 
man,  if  you'd  just  told  me  at  once— what 
you've  told  me  now !" 

"That's  true.  Hif  I  'ad!  But  anyways, 
I've  told  you  now." 

And  if  that  famous  Frenchman  and 
psychologist  Emile  Zancray  had  never 
made  his  claim  that  the  friends  in  the 
case  always  conceal  something  which,  be- 
ing known,  would  make  all  clear,  he 
would  have  made  it  then! 

Meanwhile  Laneham  was  looking  at  the 
Judge. 

"And  now,  Bishy,  there's  only  you.  I've 
had  three  contributions,  and  put  them  to- 
gether. All  that  is  lacking  is  the  fourth." 

"Laneham!"  Bishop  began  again  to  put 
him  off.  "I — I — I — I  give  you  my  pro- 
fessional word !" 

"Yes,  and  in  a  way,  so  did  all  the  rest 
of  them." 

"I  tell  you  it's  absurd — as  crazy  as — as 
some  of  your  dream  theories." 

"All  right,"  the  Doctor  answered 
quietly,  "supposing  we  try  it  on  the  basis 
of  those  crazy  dream  theories." 

"And  what  do  you  mean  by  that?" 

"Just  this,  that  since  Mrs.  Fisher's 
murder,  at  least  once  and  probably  twice, 
you'd  had  a  certain  dream.  Well,  instead 
of  making  your  confession,  supposing  you 
simply  tell  me  it?" 

"What?"  The  Judge's  hands  lifted 
themselves  almost  in  a  posture  of  defence. 
"Laneham,  this — this  is  no  time,  and  no 
occasion,  for — for  foolery!" 

"What  I  proposed  is  very  far  from  be- 
ing foolery.  It's  the  soundest  of  sound 
psychology.  All  I  ask  now  is  that  you  tell 
me  that  dream.  But,  of  course,  if  you  fear 
the  test? " 

"Fear  it?  Fear  it?  Why,  if  it's  a  chal- 
lenge, then,  in  the  Lord's  name,  come 
along!  I'll  take  my  turn  in  confessional!" 

'T'EN  minutes  afterwards  he  came  out 
-*■  again,  and  his  face  was  that  of  a  man 
in  awe. 

"Laneham,"  he  said,  "I  would  never 
have  believed  it,  never!" 

"Well,  you  know,  now." 

"I  do!"  One  might  have  thought  that 
he  had  just  stepped  down  from  the  crim- 
inal bench,  after  pronouncing  a  death 
sentence.  "And  now  I  know,  too,  why  she 
sent  for  me.  But  to  get  at  it  in  this  way 

"Oh,  we  mustn't  believe  it  absolutely, 
even  now.  In  every  legal  sense,  it  is  still 
to  be  proven." 

"Proven!  The  only  question  remaining 
is  how  did  they  get  in?" 

"If  they  did  get  in.  Well,  I  think  that, 
too,   should  be  demonstrable." 

"Demonstrable?"  Again  Bishop  repeat- 
ed the  word- 

"The  proof  of  guilt  must  come  the  first." 

"Oh,  the  courts  will  be  equal  to  that." 

"Oh,  no,  Bishy;  as  you  know  yourself, 
in  these  cases  it's  exactly  the  thing  they're 
not  equal  to." 
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"And  you  propose  to  establish  it  your- 
self?" 

"I  believe  it  possible." 

"But  how,  ho-w?" 

"Say,  if  you  like  by  one  more  psy- 
choanalyst method  that  I  mentioned  to 
you  on  our  ride  up-town  a  week  ago — 
trance  and  medium." 

"Trance  and  medium?"  Once  more 
Bishop  could  only  echo  the  phrase. 

"In  fact,  I  am  going  to  McGloyne  in 
the  morning  to  ask  if  to-morrow  night 
he  will  let  me  hold,  in  Mrs.  Fisher's 
rooms,  and  if  possible  midway  between  the 
rooms  where  the  two  murders  took  p'ace. 
something  that  you  could  only  call  a 
spiritualist  seance." 

CHAPTER  XXII 

A  SEANCE  IN  THE  CASA  GRANDE 

T   TOLD  you,  Inspector,  that  you'd  say 

■'■     again  that  I'd  lost  my  senses." 

''But,  hell,  Doctor,  hell!  And  what  do 
you  expect  to  get  out  of  it?" 

Laneham  had  found  M;(Jloyno  in  Mrs. 
J'isjier's  library,  where  Ilo'ley  had  been 
killed.  They  were  standing  almost  on  the 
spot  itself. 

"Perhaps  we  may  hear  the  voice  again, 
or  be  able  to  produce  some  further  knock- 
ing." 

"Voice  an'  knockin'!  Dr.  Laneham, 
you've  got  a  long  way  beyond  that.  Now 
tell  me  your  idear.  What  is  any  seance 
goin'  to  do?  Come,  now — speakin'  man 
to  man?" 

And,  "speaking  man  to  man,"  Laneham 
told  him: 

"I  hope  it  may  do  this:  give  us  Mrs. 
Fisher's  murderer.  In  fact,  I  hope  it  may 
even  make  our  murderer  convict  himself." 

"All  right — go  ahead.  I  give  you  my 
blessin'.  An'  who  do  you  want  to  have 
there?  Glasbury,  first  of  all?" 

"If  he's  physically  up  to  it  by  to-night." 

"An'  if  he's  not?  You'll  postpone  it?" 

"Yes,  for  a  day  or  two." 

"Good.  You'll  be  wantin'  those  elevator- 
boys,  too?" 

"Both  of  them.  Will  you  see  to  that?" 

"They'll  be  there!" 

"And  I'd  like  to  have  Grogan— your  pa- 
trolman who  was  with  poor  Hooley  when 
they  got  him.  Then,  of  course,  there  will 
be  yourself  and  Willings  and  Judge 
Bi.shop  and  myself." 

"What  about  Fisher?  Oh,"  McGloyne 
hastened  to  explain,  "I  don't  want  him. 
He's  got  to  be  too  much  for  me.  No  more 
mercy  in  him  than  the  death-house  itself. 
I've  been  fightin'  him  off  of  Glasbury  ever 
since  he  heard  of  him.  You  can  leave  him 
out  for  all  of  me.  But,  o'  course,  when 
you're  goin'  to  hold  it  in  his  own  apart- 
ments  " 

"Yes,  of  couise,  we  must  have  him.  I'd 
have  asked  him  myself." 

BUT  the  Doctor  offered  no  further  ex- 
planations to  any  one.  If  what  he  pro- 
posed to  do  now  was  unusual  beyond  any- 
thing that  had  gone  before  it,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  his  reasons  and  his  justification 
were  to  be  offered  with  the  end  alone.  He 
asked  Willings  to  help  him  make  his 
preparations.  But  he  did  not  tell  him 
what,  this  time,  those  preparations  were 
to  be.  Later  that  afternoon  Bishop  sought 
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him  out  in  those  Fisher  rooms  themselves. 
But  Laneham  had  as  little  to  say  to  him. 

For  the  matter  of  that,  after  the  first 
minutes,  the  Judge,  like  McGloyne,  con- 
fined his  remarks  mostly  wholly  to  the 
question  of  Professor  Fisher. 

"I've  nothing  more  to  ask  as  to  just 
what  you're  fixing  up  here,"  he  said. 
"Maybe  you  will  get  something  out  of 
it " 

"I  trust  so." 

"But  I  think  you've  made  a  mistake  in 
letting  the  Professor  even  hear  of  it.  For 
he's  coming,  all  right — don't  worry  about 
that.  Not  that  he  can  get  it  clear  what 
you're  up  to,  any  more  than  the  rest  of 
us.  But  he's  been  told  that  Glasbury  hasn't 
really  confessed  as  yet.  He  figures,  no 
doubt,  that  your  seance  is  to  do  that  part 
of  it.  And  he  insists  that  Glasbury  shall 
be  present  no  matter  what  his  condition, 
and  the  thing  go  on  to-night-  In  fact,  the 
man's  eyes  gloat  at  the  thought  of  it.  I— 
I — damn  it,  Laney,  making  every  allow- 
ance, I  could  hardly  keep  my  hands  from 
him!" 

"Well,"  said  Laneham,  after  a  minute 
of  silence,  "if  Glasbury  can  go  through 
it  at  all,  I  think  we'd  better  make  it  to- 
night." 

"If  he  can !  Why  the  man's  condition  is 
pitiable  enough  as  it  is.  And,  as  a  phy- 
sician, you  know  the  strain  a  seance  can 
put  on  the  nerves  of  even  the  normal 
healthy  man." 

"I   know." 

"Well,  if  he  suffers  a  second  collapse, 
I'll  merely  say  that  I'll  never  allow  any- 
thing he  may  say  or  do  to  be  used  against 
him  in  the  courts!" 

"That's  as  you  say,  Bishy,"  the  Doctor 
persisted.  "But  if  he  can  go  through  it 
to-night " 

And  he  turned  back  to  the  nearest  win- 
dow, where  Willings  was  awaiting  his 
preliminary  orders- 

TUTE  had  decided  in  the  end  to  use  the 
*■  ■*•  morning-room,  the  room  between  Mrs. 
Fisher's  bed-room  and  the  library.  But  in 
practically  every  room  he  was  doing  some- 
thing. 

First  of  all,  he  had  brought  in  half  a 
dozen  full-length  mirrors. 

"We'll  hold  the  seance  in  this  room," 
he  said.  "But  we  must  be  able  to  com- 
mand the  whole  apartment.  And  we  can 
do  it  in  this  way — by  leaving  all  the  doors 
open,  and  putting  these  mirrors  where 
they  ought  to  be-  You'll  have  noticed  that 
in  the  door  leading  to  the  pool  there's  one 
already." 

At  the  same  time  he  was  making  every 
window  absolutely  dark.  "It's  necessary," 
he  explained,  while  he  himself  began  to 
hang  the  first  lengths  of  some  heavy 
black  "mourning  cloth."  "And  I  believe 
the  medium  will  also  wish  to  control  all 
inside  lights." 

So  far  this  was  his  first  real  mention 
of  the  medium. 

"Where  are  you  getting  her?"  Willings 
ventured  to  af>k. 

"Through  Peterson  and  the  Psychical 
Society,"  he  answered  laconically.  "She's 
done  a  good  deal  of  work  for  them." 

But  no  one  except  Laneham  really 
saw  that  medium  until  the  night,  when 
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they  were  taking  their  places  for  the 
seance  itself. 

And  at  first  they  did  not  see  her  then. 
For  that  middle  room,  like  the  whole 
apartment,  was  in  almost  absolute  dark- 
ness, and  the  medium  was  still  in  her 
cabinet.  The  Doctor  had  made  that  for 
her  by  simply  cutting  off  one  corner  of 
the  room  with  another  curtain  of  black. 
In  front  of  the  cabinet  they  could  make 
out  the  lines  of  a  table,  and  of  the  chairs 
which  awaited  them  about  it.  The  Doc- 
tor was  still  going  and  coming  between 
the  table  and  the  open  door- 

Willings  and  the  Judge  arrived  first, 
with  Glasbury.  And  Bishop  began  at  once 
to  make  a  last  protest. 

"Laneham,"  he  whispered,  "once  more 
you  see  the  shape  the  man  is  in.  And  if 
he  were  a  thousand  times  guilty " 

"I  know,"  the  Doctor  said,  "I  know.  But 
the  thing  must  go  on  now." 

Fisher  came  next.  He  chose  a  chair  di- 
rectly opposite  Glasbury's,  and  his  gaze 
seemed  to  feed  and  batten  upon  him- 

Then  Patrolman  Grogan,  very  white, 
was  brought  in.  And  after  him,  in  Mc- 
Gloyne's  keeping,  were  the  two  West  In- 
dian elevatormen. 

For  another  moment  Laneham  waited. 
Then  he  closed  the  door,  found  his  way 
to  his  own  chair, — the  one  nearest  the 
cabinet, — and  the  last  light  went  out. 
There  was  a  sort  of  rustle  of  the  sable 
curtain.  One  could  feel,  rather  than  see, 
that  the  medium  had  come  forth.  And 
next  moment  she  was  lighting  some  kind 
of  dim  and  tiny  lamp- 

T  T  merely  made  the  darkness  visible. 
It  did  not  even  let  them  see  her  face. 
Apparently  she  was  wholly  covered  by  a 
kind  of  grey-white  cowl,  pierced  at  the 
eyes.  But  even  of  that  Willings  could  not 
be  certain.  He  only  knew  that  she  was 
motioning  them  to  place  their  hands  upon 
the  table.  Then,  when  they  had  done  it, 
as  if  with  the  mere  passing  of  her  own 
hand  that  little  light  began  gradually  to 
die  down-  It  died  and  died,  so  slowly  that 
they  did  not  really  know  when  it  vt-as 
wholly  gone.  And,  while  the  darkness 
seemed  tangibly  to  creep  upon  them,  all 
sat  silent,  rigid  and  unmoving. 

For  a  minute  they  sat  so — for  two,  for 
three;  ten  minutes,  indeed,  it  might  have 
been.  And  then 

Slowly  at  first,  then  more  quickly,  the 
table  itself  was  moving. 

T  T  was  not  rising  from  the  floor,  as 
■*■  tables  are  supposed  to  do  at  seances. 
It  was  not  "turning,"  or  moving  from  side 
to  side.  It  was  as  if  its  surface  had  be- 
come charged  and  wavelike,  as  if  it  were 
rising  and  pushing  itself  against  their 
palms  in  waves  of  living  power-  Willings 
knew,  from  the  little  out-breathed  gasps 
of  those  about  him,  that  the  others  felt 
it  also.  And  he  looked  again  at  the  med- 
ium- In  one  sense,  he  could  not  see  her. 
In  another  he  could  see  her  with  a  dis- 
tinctness more  than  earthly.  For  the  out- 
line of  her  head  and  shoulders  seemed 
pricked  out  in  a  species  of  wavering, 
shifting  phosphorescence.  And,  at  the 
same  moment,  from  the  direction  of  the 
library  and  the  little  writing-room,  he 
heard  a  sound,  a  sound  of  knocking. 
It  was  the  knocking  that  had  followed 
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the  murder.  And,  even  as  then,  it  seemed 
to  stop  his  heart.  He  Icnew,  too,  that  the 
same  shudder  was  going  through  the 
circle  from  end  to  end. 

He  looked  back  at  the  medium.  That 
phosphorescence  was  gone.  Save  for  a 
moving  greyness,  one  could  no  longer 
have  said  that  the  woman  was  even  there. 

A  ND  then  the  next  thing  followed.  The 
-^*-  Doctor,  after  placing  his  mirrors,  had 
closed  all  the  doors  and  locked  them.  But 
now — there  could  be  no  doubt  of  it — • 
slowly,  without  the  help  apparently  either 
of  hand  or  key,  one  of  those  doors  was 
opening. 

From  the  nearest  mulatto  elevator-man 
came  a  long,  shuddering  whine  of  terror. 

"Oh,  h'avens  above,  boss,"  he  said, 
"h'avens  above!  My  Lawd,  let  me  out!" 

"If  you  go  out  now,"  breathed  Lane- 
ham,  "you  go  alone." 

At  the  same  moment  the  knocking  had 
come  again.  And  the  fellow  dropped  back 
into  his  chair  in  a  new  reaction  of  fear. 
"Boss,"  he  began,  "I— I— I " 

For  something  was  moving  and  swell- 
ing out  the  curtain  of  the  cabinet.  It  was 
more  like  an  emanation  than  an  actual 
presence-  The  medium  was  still  there.  But 
next  moment  they  all  felt  that  the  door 
from  the  library  was  opening.  And  Wil- 
Hngs,  his  skin  lifting  like  fur,  knew  that 
some  one,  or  something,  was  passing 
through  the  room. 

The  thing,  whatever  it  was,  was  pass- 
ing through  to  the  doors  that  led  to  the 
bedroom  and  dressing-room  and  swim- 
ming-pool. But  at  the  first  door  it  stopped. 
It  knocked  again — with  the  very  hand  of 
death — and,  "Oh,  God!  Oh,  my  God,  my 
God!"  it  cried. 

They  were  Glasbury's  words,  and  it 
was  Glasbury's  voice.  And  yet,  beside  him, 
Willings  could  feel  the  man  himself.  He 
put  out  his  hands  and  touched  him — a 
touch  that  came  back  to  him  in  an  answer- 
ing shudder. 

But  the  medium  now  was  speaking: 

"Whom  do  you  seek?" 

"Him  who  knows,"  the  answer  came. 

"And  how  will  you  know  him?"  she 
asked  again. 

"By  what  he  will  know — the  signs  of 
death  and  the  things  of  death." 

17*  OR  a  moment  there  was  silence  again, 
silence  almost  more  unnerving  than 
the  horrid  sing-song  of  the  dialogue  itself. 
Then: 

"And  what  are  the  things  of  death?" 
the  medium  asked. 

Again  one  of  the  elevator-men  tried  to 
get  to  his  feet- 

"Sit  down,"  whispered  the  Doctor,  "or 
it  will  be  the  worse  for  you." 

"What  are  the  things  of  death?"  the 
cowled  figure  asked  again. 

The  tiny  lamp  was  apparently  alight 
again,  and  moved  by  the  medium's  hand 
it  threw  a  disk  of  light  upon  the  table. 

Again  the  answer  came: 

"The  first  is  this." 

Willings  put  out  his  hand  as  if  to 
guard  himself.  But  there  was  no  need. 
What  was  falling  from  nowhere  upon 
the  centre  of  that  table  was  nothing  that 
could  harm.  At  first— in  that  half  dark- 
ness— it  seemed  a  liquid.  Then,  as  it  piled 
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itself  up,  they  could  see  that  it  was  merely 
common  salt! 

Yet,  at  that  same  moment,  there  was  a 
sound  as  of  some  one  getting  jerkily  up 
from  his  place,  and  then  forcing  himself 
back  to  his  seat  again. 

"And  the  second  is  this." 

Again  from  nowhere  there  dropped  in- 
to that  disk  of  light  a  tiny  wire.  It  was 
not  gold.  It  did  not  seem  to  be  silver.  In 
a  curling,  springing  spiral  it  danced  be- 
fore them  elfishly,  then  was  gone. 

"And  the  third  is  this." 

Once  more  the  table  was  clear.  Then, 
where  the  salt  had  been,  there  appeared 
first  a  green-covered  magazine,  and  then 
— in  its  place — a  little  pile  of  grey-brown, 
fluttering  ashes. 

A  GAIN  some  one  had  tried  to  rise,  with 
■^^  the  gasp  of  one  who  tries  to  breathe 
through  a  throat  dried  gaggingly. 

But,  at  the  moment,  no  one  gave  heed. 
For — all  could  hear  it  plainly — the  door 
began  to  open  to  those  rooms  behind  them, 
to  the  bedroom  and  dressing-room.  There 
remained  only  the  door  to  the  swimming- 
pool  itself.  And  then,  from  the  other  side 
of  that  door  came  a  third  sound  of  knock- 
ing. 

"Hell!"  choked  McGloyne.  "Hell!" 

"She  musrt  come  out!"  The  thing  in  that 
middle  room  was  speaking  again.  "She 
must  come  out."  For  a  moment  the  voice 
waited,  then  it  spoke  again.  "The  woman 
who  is  dead  is  seeking  some  one.  He,  and 
only  he,  must  open  to  her." 

Again,  too,  came  the  knocking.  Yet  stiU 
no  one  stirred. 

"Then,"  continued  the  voice,  "then  I 
must  open  to  her!" 

To  be  continued. 


The  Anatomy  of 
Love 

Continued  from  page  38. 

to  a  life  involving  a  play  of  the  primal 
instincts.  This  feeling  had  even  mocked 
his  most  intellectual  hours.  It  had,  too, 
often  enough  touched  with  ironic  bitter- 
ness what  should  have  been  his  most 
exalted  moments  of  scientific  ardor. 

But  he  allowed  Anne  to  go  on,  without 
interrupting  her  with  this  mood  which  she 
might  find  it  so  hard  to  understand. 

"Sybil  is  a  butterfly!"  was  all  he  said, 
though  he  said  it  with  a  bit  of  a  sigh. 

"Yes,  she  is,"  said  Anne,  "if  you  mean 
by  that  that  she's  free  and  unrestrained 
and  natural.  She  has  all  youth's  real  love 
for  color  and  movement  and  the  light- 
ness of  life.  She's  opening  our  eyes  to 
the  fact  that  the  decorative  side  of  ex- 
istence is  more  enduring  and  more  im- 
portant than  we  really  thought  it  was. 
For,  in  a  way,  I  think  it's  possible  to  get 
too  wise,  in  this  world.  Don't  you?" 

Macraven  was  doubtful  as  to  that  point. 

"Sybil,  you  see,"  Anne  went  on,  "has 
never  been  sobered  down  by  discipline, 
and  hemmed  in  by  conventionalities,  and 
devitalized  by  defeat!  And  her  side  is  as 
much  right  as  ours-  She's  merely  Youth, 
Eternal     Youth.    She   is   the   cry   of   the 
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Young,  looking  for  its  own  in  life.  She's 
been  a  blessed  little  egoist  all  her  life,  as 
artless  an  egoist  as  a  honey-bee,  going 
from  flower  to  flower  of  sensuous  impres- 
sion. We've  been  penned  up  in  grey  walls 
with  little  windows,  with  a  lot  of  old 
frumps  who've  frightened  the  joy  of  life 
out  of  us  and  a  lot  of  old  bookworms 
who've  lectured  the  wickedness  of  laugh- 
ter out  of  us — and  we'll  both  wake  up, 
some  day,  and  wonder  what  it  is  we've 
been  missing." 

"Oh,  I  say!"  said  the  Professor  of 
Anthropology  with  his  habitual  exclama- 
tion of  mild  dissent.  Yet  it  startled  him 
a  little  to  think  that  Anne  had  put  her 
finger  on  the  very  thing  that  had  so  often 
puzzled  his  own  heart. 

"Why,  we'd  almost  forgotten  there  was 
ever  anything  but  neutral  tints  in  clothes, 
and  in  life  as  well,"  pursued  Anne,  with 
the  persistency  of  a  person  long  silent  but 
at  last  determined  to  say,  once  for  all 
tverything  that  had  been  groping  for  ut- 
terance- "And  look  at  Sybil  there  just 
beyond  the  syringas,  by  the  tenni?-court! 
Just  look  at  her  in  that  morning  gown  of 
sea-green  with  white  ruffles.  Sl'.e  looks  as 
coo!  and  fresh  as  a  bit  of  the  ocean.  And 
lock  at  the  great  bunch  of  Jacque  roses 
File's  holding!  And  that  rose  stuck  in  her 
hair!  See  what  an  eye  for  color  and  har- 
mor.y  she  instinctively  has.  She  almost 
sings  to  the  sight!  And  she  has  the  same 
instinct  for  the  bright  and  warm  feelings 
of  life!" 

"But  how  long  would  that  childish  sort 
of  life  appeal  to  you  or  me?"  demanded 
Macraven,  in  defense  of  his  ultimate  dig- 
nities of  existence. 

"It  might  help  to  keep  our  hearts  from 
getting  macadamized,"  responded  Anne, 
with  her  eyes  on  the  distant  tree-tops. 

"I  suppose  a  life  of  effort  does  make  us 
hard !"  conceded  the  Professor  of  Anthro- 
pology. 

"That's  the  blessing  of  children,"  said 
ingenuous  Anne.  "They  kind  of  keep  the 
dust  off  the  heart!" 

Macraven  had  the  feeling  of  a  skater 
on  exceedingly  thin  ice,  and  decided  that 
a  retreat  to  side-issues  would  not  be  un- 
timely. 

"Surely  she  is  a  light  and  airy  crea- 
ture," he  exclaimed,  as  they  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  rose-burdened  Sybil,  in  her 
gown  of  sea-green  breaking  into  a  foam 
of  white  at  the  edges,  loitering  about  the 
shrubbery  of  the  lower  garden. 

"She's  waiting  for  Dickie,"  asseverated 
intuitive  Anne.  She  leaned  forward,  with 
her  chin  on  her  hand.  "I  envy  that  child 
her  sense  of  color!" 

Macraven  looked  at  her  with  widened 
eyes,  a  little  impatient,  apparently,  of  the 
mood  of  gloomy  self-disapprobation  that 
had  taken  possession  of  them. 

"Fine  feathers  don't  always  make  fine 
— Anne  Appleby,  I'm  going  down  into  that 
garden  and  get  you  a  bunch  of  those  old 
Jacque  roses!" 

A  ND  this  he  promptly  did.  Anne  took 
•^*-  them  in  and  pinned  them  on,  with  a 
little  blush.  That  was  one  nice  thing  about 
Anne,  remembered  Macraven,  she  was  al- 
ways so  grateful  for  trifling  things.  It  was 
a  delight  to  please  her,  just  to  see  the 
tumultuous  gratitude  in  her  sober  grey 
eyes. 
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cent,  and   upwards.  (tf.) 


NOVA    SCOTIA— OWEN    &    OWEN,    BAlt- 
risters,   .\nnapoli9    Royal.  (tfl 


m  AN  EXTRA  INCOittE. 

g  WHO  IS  THERE  WHO  DCW<:S  NOT  NEE)) 

s  au  increase     In     income     to     take  care  of 

s  vacation  expenses?    That's  where  our  plan 

^  of  "spare  time  profits"  shines   with   popu- 

=  iarity.      If  you   are   one   of   the  many   who 

s  would   appreciate   an   opportunity   of   turn- 

=  ing   your   spare  time  Into   cash    profits,   we 

=  would    like     to     get     in     touch     with     vou. 

^  Hundreds    of    men    and    women    In    Canada 

=  to-day   are   working   our   plan    to   augment 

s  their   present  income   and   Ifs   providing   a 

=  liberal    amount    of  extra    funds    for   them. 

=  If    yon    would    like    to    Join    this    "thrifty 

^  class"    of    spare    time    hustlers— write    us 

=  to-day.     The     Maclean      Publishing     Co.. 

S  Limited,    142-153    University    Avenue,    To- 

s  ronto. 


I'ATENTS   AND   LEGAL,. 

FETHEKSTONHAUGH  &  CO.,  PATENT 
Solicitors.  Royal  Bank  Building.  Toronto 
(■Head  Office),  5  Elgin  street,  Ottawa.  Of- 
fices in  other  principal  cities.  (0-17) 


STAMPS    AND    COINS. 

ST.WIPS^PACKAGE   FREE  TO  COLl.KC- 

tors  for  two  cents  postage.  Also  otter  hun- 
dred different  foreign.  Catalogue.  Hinges 
all  five  cents.  We  buy  stamps.  Marks 
Stamp   Co.,   Toronto,   Canada.  (tf) 


JEWELRY. 

WALTH.V.M  WATOHES^o.oO  TO  $150.00. 
Reliable  timepieces.  Send  for  free  cata- 
logue to  The  Watch  Shop,  Wm.  E.  Cox,  70 
Vonge   St.,   Toronto.  (tf) 


STORIES    W.ANTED. 

VV,\NTED— SHORT  STORIES,  ARTICILBS, 
Poems  for  new  magazine.  We  pay  on  ac- 
ceptance; offers  submitted.  Send  prepaid 
with  return  postage.  Handwritten  MSS. 
acceptable.  Cosmos  Magazine,  031.  Stewart 
Building,   Washington,    D.C.  (10-16) 


ANY  ONE  OF  OUR  READERS,  EVEN 

th.ugh  he  be  an  amateur  with  tools,  will 
experience  no  difficulty  in  making  very 
attractive  and  useful  articles  tor  the  Home. 
We  have  tour  Books  on  this  work.  Parts 
1,  2,  3,  and  "Woodworking  for  .\mateur 
Craftsmen."  They  are  a  handy  size  and 
have  512  pages,  223  illustrations,  OS  work- 
ing drawings,  printed  on  the  best  book 
paper,  and  durably  bound  in  handsome 
cloth;  will  be  sent  prepaid  to  any  address 
for  $2.00,  or  any  one  volume  postpaid  for 
50c.  Get  one  of  these  Books  and  experience 
a  surprise  at  how  simple  It  is  to  make  mis- 
sion wood  furniture.  Tlie  MacLean  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  Ltd.,  Book  Department,  143-15.? 
University  Ave.,  Toronto. 


MORE   DOLLARS. 

YOU     CAN     .MAKE     "DOLLARS     GROW" 

out  of  yiuir  spare  time.  Spare-time  efforts 
have  made  hundreds  of  dollars  for  M;ic- 
fx>an  Representatives.  To-day  there  are  In 
Canada,  men  .'ind  tt'omen,  wlio  find  that  our 
proposition  worked  for  an  liour  or  two 
daily  i>rovide  for  many  of  tlie  added  lux- 
uries of  life.  You  supply  us  the  time — 
we'll  supi)ly  you  the  money.  Write  for  full 
particulars.  The  MacLean  Publishing  Co.. 
Ltd..  Dept.  M.  143-153  University  Avenue. 
Toronto.  Canada. 


Classified  Want 
Ads. 

Get  right  down  to  the  point  at  issue. 
If  you  want  something,  say  so  in  a  few 
well-chosen  words.  Readers  like  that 
sort  of  straight-f  rom-the-shoulder  talk, 
and  that  is  the  reason  why  condensed 
ads.  are  so  productive  of  the  best  kind 
of  results. 

TRY  A  CLASSIFIED  AD. 
IN  THIS  PAPER 


She  gazed  at  her  own  broken  reflection 
in  the  long  French  window  behind  her. 
He  almost  excused  her  look  of  content. 
And  yet,  he  remembered,  he  had  once 
described  her  as  "that  odious  Anne." 

"I  believe  you're  getting  vain,"  declar- 
ed the  Professor  of  Anthropology,  "as 
vain  as  Sybil!" 

"Perhaps  I  am,"  admitted  Anne. 

He  recalled  her  meek  and  sombre 
"Woman  Recrudescent"  days  and  felt 
vaguely  troubled  at  the  change- 

"And  I'm  going  to  get  a  great  deal 
vainer,  too!"  declared  Anne,  with  an  even 
more  disturbing  conviction  of  tone. 

And  although  the  young  Professor  of 
Anthropology  scowled  darkly  at  this  evi- 
dence of  growing  frivolity  in  the  old-time 
sober  Anne,  it  was  noticeable  that  all  that 
morning,  instead  of  carrying  Doctor  Shot- 
well's  huge  green  umbrella,  as  usual,  he 
swung  airily  about  with  one  of  his  host's 
slenderest  walking-sticks.  And  when  he 
went  up  and  down  the  bright  parterres  of 
color  in  the  lower  flower-garden  he  car- 
ried neither  pocket-microscope  nor  bug- 
net,  but  from  time  to  time  stooped  over 
the  flowers,  and  studied  them  intently. 

VT"  ET  the  habit  of  a  life-time  reassert- 
^  ed  itself,  a  few  hours  later,  when  he 
overheard  the  nervous  cluck  and  chatter 
of  two  mating  chipmunks,  in  the  tangled 
grape-vines  east  of  Sybil's  Arbor.  He 
crept  noiselessly  in  through  the  under- 
brush, pausing  from  time  to  time,  the 
better  to  observe  the  strange  advances 
and  retreats,  the  strange  allurements  and 
evasions,  flights  and  pursuits,  of  the  tiny 
amative  animals  amid  the  tangled  grape- 
vine. 

As  he  halted,  for  the  tenth  time,  in  his 
stealthy  advance,  he  suddenly  realized 
that  he  had  crept  upon  more  than  two 
innocently  mating  chipmunks.  For  there, 
plain  to  his  eye,  yet  quite  unconscious  of 
his  presence  sat  Sybil  and  young  Sewell, 
in  a  little  sheltered  coign  of-  the  garden 
between  a  clump  of  cedar  and  a  cluster 
of  flowering  sumach. 

He  hesitated,  scarcely  knowing  whether 
to  advance  or  retreat,  when  the  sound 
of  their  voices  arrested  all  motion. 

"He's  really  not  such  a  bad  sort,  old 
Macraven,"  the  youth  at  Sybil's  side  was 
saying.  "If  we  could  only  get  him  to  help 
me  along  with  the  faculty  a  bit — then, 
Angel,  it  would  be  November  at  the 
latest." 

Macraven  closed  his  eyes  to  the  demon- 
stration that  followed.  Then  he  heard  the 
youth  dolorously  add:  "Bit  Macraven's 
not  the  helping  sort!" 

What  Sybil  said  to  this  he  did  not  hear 
— did  not  care  to  hear;  his  only  thoughts 
now  were  those  of  some  opportune  and 
silent  escape. 

"But  not  with  him?"  asked  the  unguard- 
ed voice  of  Sewell,  almost  disgustedly. 

"And  why  not  with  him?"  responded 
the  rising  voice  of  Sybil-  "I  think  he's 
very  nice — I  don't  know  what  mightn't 
have  happened — if  — well,  if  something 
else  hadn't  happened!" 

"But  he's   so  tall   and   thin — and — and 
threadbare.  He's  so  con-founded  <?rinding 
and  self-centred!  Why  he's — he's  as  cold- 
blooded as  a  toad!"  ejaculated   Sewell. 
To  be  Continued. 
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Amusing   the   Cana- 
dian   Soldier 

Continued  jrotn  page  34. 


who  succumb  to  her  charming  perform- 
ance, but  leaders  on  the  sea  as  well. 

A  GROUP  of  Canadian  and  Australian 
-'*■  soldiers,  sitting  behind  me  the  other 
night  at  the  Queen's,  where  Madge  Tither- 
adge  plays  the  persecuted  heroine  in  an 
old-time  melodrama,  known  as  "Tiger's 
Cub,"  eulogized  the  play  and  playing  like 
this:  "That's  the  sort  of  play  I  like.  One 
that  draws  blood  in  the  first  act.  None  of 
your  wishy-washy  stuff  for  me.  And  gee, 
but  can't  that  woman  act!"  It  most  de- 
cidedly does  "draw  blood,"  in  more  ways 
than  one.  Billed  as  an  Alaskan  romance, 
the  play  promises  to  produce  more  thrills 
in  two  hours  than  any  other  ten  plays  run- 
ning in  London.  And  let  it  be  said  that 
Madge  Titheradge  acts  quite  up  to  her 
standard  of  sob-producing  voice  catches 
and  expressions  of  innocent  helplessness. 

'TPHEN  there  is  "Fishpingle,"'  a  new 
A  play  at  the  Haymarket,  by  H.  A. 
Vachell,  who  has  turned  out  more  suc- 
cesses— and  failures — during  the  last  year 
than  any  one  else  in  the  whole  blessed 
kingdom.  Fishpingle  is  a  butler  and  the 
ruler  of  the  Pomfret  household.  He  is  a 
marvellously  clever  butler,  and  manages 
to  shatter  everyone's  theories  and  turn 
their  minds  revolving  in  such  ways  as  does 
his  own.  Ultimately  everything  ends  quite 
satisfactorily,  in  spite  of  momentary  chaos 
here  and  there  throughout  the  play.  It  is 
entirely  due  to  the  admirable  acting  of 
Mr.  Henry  Ainley,  that  the  stalls  are 
nightly  filled  with  lovely  ladies  and  escorts 
clad  in  khaki. 

Gerald  du  Maurier  has  become  a  Bar- 
rieite.  At  Wyndham's  Theatre  he  holds 
sway  in  turns  as  a  policeman  in  close  vigi- 
lance as  to  Zepp-coaxing  illuminations, 
and  a  fairy  Prince  clothed  in  egotism  and 
sky  blue  breeches.  The  play  is  typically 
Barrie  at  his  most  fantastic,  and  is  known 
as  "A  Kiss  for  Cinderella."  A  group  of 
Canadian  officers  over  on  leave  from  the 
front  hurried  from  Victoria  Station,  on 
arriving  in  town,  to  secure  seats  for  that 
night's  performance.  They  were  all  Bar- 
rie "fous,"  and  anxious  to  see  the  latest 
effort  of  his  prolific  pen.  With  Mr.  du 
Maurier  must  be  mentioned  the  splendid 
work  of  Miss  Hilda  Trevelyan,  who  is 
London's  especial  Barrie  star,  of  the  Maud 
Adams  type. 

With  all  the  theatres  in  full  swing,  with 
Sir  Thomas  Beecham's  company  at  the 
Aldwych,  producing  very  passable  Grand 
Opera  in  English,  London  affords  a  series 
of  amusements  to  suit  all  tastes.  Not 
even  the  Stygian  streets  can  dampen  the 
ardour  of  those  seeking  relaxation  from 
the  stern  thoughts  of  war.  Not  even  the 
dearth  of  taxis  can  keep  the  more  luxury- 
loving  public  away.  So  evening  gowns 
and  evening  mufti  find  their  way  to  the 
tubes  and  underground  trains,  and  every- 
one is  happy. 
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I VER  JOHNSON 


You  Can't  Bully  an  Iver  Johnson  Revolver! 


An  Iver  Johnson  knows  but  one  master 
— a  long  pull  on  the  trigger. 

It  cannot  be  fired  in  any  other  way.    It 

is  absolutely  safe,  even  under  the  forceful 

blows  of  a  hammer.  You  can  throw  an  Iver 

Johnson  Revolver  against  a  solid  brick 

wall — drop  it — kick  it  about  the  room — 

the  cartridge  will  not  explode.  Isn't  this 

the  kind  of  a  safety  revolver  you  need 

for  the  protection  of  your  home? 

An  Iver  Johnson  shoots  straight  with 
a  terrific  smash.  Its  safety  is  a  part 
of  the  action  itself.   Unbreakable  per- 


manent tension  wire  springs  insure  a  life- 
time of  perfect  service.  Prices,  $6.  to  $8. 
\  Buying  a  shotgun  this  fall?  An  Iver 
Johnson  Hammerless  (shown  at  the  left, 
price  $20.)  is  the  double  gun  for  you;  an 
Iver  Johnson  Champion  is  the  sportsman's 
choice  of  single  guns. 

You  will  enjoy  reading  this 
80-page  bookm    Sent  free 

It  gives  more  useful  information  about  re- 
volvers, guns,  bicycles  and  motorcycles  than  any 
book  ever  printed.  It  tells  how  to  make  every 
dollar  you  spend  for  cycles  and  firearms  buy  one 
hundred  cents'  worth  of  service  and  satisfaction. 

IVER  JOHNSON'S  ARMS  &  CYCLE  WORKS,  296  River  St.,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

llewYork:  99  Chambers  Street  San  Francisco:  717  Market  Street 
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Undeperutenr.  blunt,  artistic,  a  bit  selfish} 
jr  ^y  /  J    iambUious,^ persevering,  somewhat  senrlmemal) 


WOULD  you  like  to  know  what  the  handwriting  of  your 
friends  signifies .?  Here's  a  booklet  of  thirty-two  pages  that 
will  tell  you — "What  Your  Handwriting  Reveals."  It  is  written  by 
William  Leslie  French,  the  celebrated  Graphologist.  It  is  illustrated 
with  fifty  specimens  of  handwriting. 

A  new  edition  is  being  printed  to  supply 
the  great  demand.  A  copy  of  this  book  with 
twelve  different  patterns  of  Spencerian  Steel 
Pens  will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  ten  cents. 


SPENCERIAN  PEN  COMPANY 

349  Broadway,  New  York  MAC 

I  enclose  ten  cents  for  samples  of  Spen- 
cerian Steel  Pens  and  a  copy  of  the  book, 
"What   Your    Handwriting   Reveals." 

Name . 


SPENCERIAN   PEN  COMPANY 

349  Broadway,  New  York 


Street  No.- 

City 

State 
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Weight  versus  Gas 

The  cars  that  sell  fast  to-day  are  the  light-weight,  low  gas-consuming  cars. 

To  offset  the  high  price  of  gasoline,  the  best  engineering  talent  in  the 
world  has  perteeted  light-weight  steels  and  scientific  body  construction. 
Ahiniinum  has  been  largely  used,  despite  its  scarcity.  In  almost  every 
part  of  the  machine  excess  weight  has  been  eliminated.  Strange  to  say, 
no  onf  seems  to  have  given  much  consideration  to  the  weight  of  tops.  All 
that  is  necessary  in  a  good  top  is  found  in 

^^P>  RAYNTITE 

Single  Texture  Top  Material 

It  is  guaranteed  one  .rear  against  leakage.  No  top  has  a  finer  appenranoe,  and, 
nltliOHgli  liglit  in  weiglit.  it  li:is  all  the  strength  reiiuired  and  is  built  to  last  as 
long  as  the  car.  I 

Specify  RAYNTITE  for  your  1917  car,  or  have  your  1916  auto  re-topped  with 
this  serviceable,  light-weight  guaranteed  toppinff. 

Ask  for  free  booklet  "The  Top  Question"  and  samples  of  RAYNTITE  material. 

Du  Pont  Fabrikoid  Co. 

Canadian  Factory  and  Sales  Offices:    Toronto,  Ontario 


MOTOK       QU.AI-ITY       F.IlBRIKOID 

specially  made  material  for  automobile 
holstery.  It  is  a  better-wearing,  more 
isfactory  and  lower 
cost  covering  than 
so-called  "genuine 
leather."  Over  60 
per  cent,  of  19ir. 
cars  are  oarryiiis 
Motor  Quality  Fab- 
rikoid,— a  tribute  to 
its  merit.  Ask  for 
samples. 


:Uuii(    l.lke    Vonr    Motor. 


No  Effort 

No  Pumping   or   Puffing 

Pump  your  tires  with  a  Motor-Driven 
Tire  Pump.  Don't  get  hot  and  tired 
and  dusty  pumping  by  hand. 

A  Canadian  G  earless 

TIRE  PUMP 

will  pump  your  tires  firmly  and  quickly. 
It  is  drivon  direct  from  your  motor 
crank  shaft— agreatconvenienoe.  Keeps 
your  tires  in  good  condition  all  the  time. 
No  trouble.  Attached  in  thirty  seconds. 

CARRY  IT  IN  YOUR  TOOL  BOX— 
Lisht.  Compact.  Durabl*.  Quick- 
Actinv.  Oil-Proof. 

$10.50,  Complete 

Stnd  four  ordtr  to-day,  if  jour  dtahr 
tannot  tufply.  Write  for  circular 
thowinc  how  thit  Canadian  Gtarlen 
Tire  Pump  lavet  time,  tffort  and  tir«t. 
Free  for  the  askinz. 

Manufactured  hy 

THE  DOMINION  FORGE 
&  STAMPING   COMPANY 

Walkerville,  Ontario 


How  Science  Contri- 
butes to  the  Soldier's 
Comfort 

Prosthetic   Apparatus  for   the   Crip- 
pled— An  Air-Bed  for   the  Field — 
Electricity  to  Kill  Trench  Rats 


'TT^  HE  artificial  limb  of  to-day  differs  radi- 


1 


cally    from    its    predecessor    of   two    de- 


cades ago.  The  earlier  article,  says  Cham- 
bers's Journal,  was  virtually  a  crude  stump, 
utterly  deficient  in  any  mechanical  features 
capable  of  reproducing  the  movements  of 
nature.  Its  present-day  representative  is  a 
highly  ingenious  piece  of  workmanship,  with 
which  the  patient,  after  a  little  experience  in 
accustoming  himself  to  the  devices,  is  able  to 
carry  out  almost  any  operation,  often  with 
marvellous  dexterity. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of 
how  excellent  a  substitute  it  may  be,  has  been 
recorded  in  a  German  scientific  paper.  Some 
years  ago  a  German  mechanic  who  went  to  the 
United  States  met  with  an  accident  which  re- 
sulted in  the  loss  of  the  lower  portion  of  both 
arms  and  both  legs.  Five  months  after  the 
amputation  he  was  fitted  with  a  remarkable 
set  of  prosthetic  apparatus  which  cost  about 
fifty  pounds.  Within  an  hour  of  donning  the 
artificial  feet  he  was  able  to  walk  without  the 
aid  of  a  stick,  and  in  less  than  a  week  he  was 
strolling  the  streets  revealing  no  sign  of  the 
contrivances  fitted  to  his  legs  save  that  he 
had  a  somewhat  longer  stride  than  formerly. 
With  the  apparatus  fitted  in  place  of  his 
amputated  hands  he  can  carry  out  practically 
any  task,  being  even  able  to  write.  The  ap- 
paratus, while  substantially  made — it  has  been 
in  use  eight  years — is  extremely  simple  in  its 
design,  and  the  patient  himself  carries  out 
some  of  the  minor  necessary  repairs.  He  is 
able  to  climb  ladders,  to  walk  long  distances, 
to  run,  to  ride  a  bicycle,  and  to  dress  and  un- 
dress himself.  Just  now  he  is  earning  a  higher 
wage  than  ever  before.  Upon  his  return  to 
Germany  he  started  in  business,  but  has  now 
been  taken  in  hand  by  one  of  the  foremost 
Austrian  surgeons  to  give  demonstrations  of 
his  dexterity  in  the  use  of  his  wonderful  limbs 
in  an  Austrian  hospital  devoted  to  soldiers 
crippled  in  war.  He  instructs  the  broken  and 
battered  in  the  use  of  artificial  limbs,  and 
proves  by  example  that  the  loss  of  even  both 
legs  and  arms  does  not  necessarily  condemn 
the  patient  to  permanent  incapacity.  With 
the  prosthetic  apparatus  now  available  it  is 
possible  to  perform  practically  any  task. 
Naturally,  the  more  there  is  left  of  the  orig- 
inal limb  the  easier  it  is  to  make  the  sub- 
stitute efficient;  but  it  has  been  found,  from 
practical  experience,  that  even  the  loss  of  both 
arms  by  amputation  at  the  shoulder  does  not 
condemn  the  patient  to  utter  helplessness, 
because  of  the  power  and  adaptability  develop- 
ed by  the  shoulders.  Several  American  firms, 
realizing  the  demand  for  artificial  limbs,  which 
is  rapidly  attaining  imposing  proportions, 
have  despatched  specialists  in  this  novel  pro- 
fession to  these  islands.  The  expert  fashion- 
ing of  prosthetic  apparatus  demands  years  of 
experience  and  unremitting  attention  to  min- 
ute details,  and  it  is  interesting  to  learn  that 
the  majority  of  the  American  masters  in  this 
craft  are  themselves  minus  a  limb.  They  are 
probably  better  able  than  a  workman  sound  in 
every  limb  to  appreciate  the  needs  of  a  muti- 
lated comrade,  and  to  translate  their  sympathy 
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into  the  practical  shape  of  providing  a  com- 
fortable and  well-fitting  substitute. 

In  order  to  maintain  that  physical  sound- 
ness which  is  imperative  upon  the  battlefield, 
comfort  in  sleeping  at  night  is  vital.  Perfect 
relaxation  of  the  limbs  is  essential,  as  well  as 
protection  against  cold  and  damp.  Many  at- 
temps  to  achieve  these  highly  desired  ends 
have  been  made  with  air-beds,  which  are  in- 
flated as  required;  but  the  majority  of  these 
e.xtemporized  pneumatic  couches  suffer  from 
the  serious  disadvantage  of  being  too  bulky 
and  cumbersome  for  use  upon  active  service. 
An  improved  contrivance  of  this  character, 
which  appears  to  fulfil  every  requirement,  has 
recently  appeared  upon  the  market.  It  con- 
sists of  a  mattress  and  bolster  made  in  one 
piece,  which,  when  rolled  up  in  its  deflated 
condition,  has  an  over-all  length  of  eighteen 
inches,  with  a  diameter  of  four  inches,  and 
thus,  being  light  in  weight,  is  easy  to  carry. 
It  is  readily  inflated  by  the  mouth;  and,  be- 
cause of  the  material  employed  in  its  manu- 
facture, a  ground  sheet  is  not  required.  In  its 
inflated  condition  it  offers  a  raised  pillow  for 
the  head,  while  the  mat  is  sufficiently  long  to 
receive  the  body  down  to  the  knees.  Owing  to 
its  small  dimensions  it  can  be  used  practically 
anywhere — in  the  trench,  in  a  dugout,  or  in 
camp;  and  as  it  can  be  packed  into  such  small 
space,  it  is  no  obstruction  during  the  day. 
Mouth  inflation  imparts  sufficient  resiliency  to 
the  couch  to  afford  the  body  all  the  rest  and 
comfort  needed,  the  result  being  that  the 
sleeper  does  not  suffer  from  cramp  or  stiff- 
ness, while  damp  is  completely  avoided.  The 
soldier,  upon  waking,  is  fresh  and  fit  for  in- 
stant duty.  This  novel  air-bed  is  the  inven- 
tion of  a  well-known  engineer  whose  pro- 
fession has  taken  him  into  remote  corners  of 
the  world  where  he  had  to  depend  entirely 
upon  his  own  individual  efforts  and  ingenuity. 
He  has  used  one  of  these  beds  continuously 
for  three  years,  which  affords  adequate  testi- 
mony to  its  value. 

The  soldiers  in  the  trenches  upon  the  battle- 
fronts  are  suffering  from  another  pest — rats. 
These  animals  have  multiplied  at  such  a  rapid 
rate  as  to  render  totally  inadequate  the  vari- 
ous plans  for  their  extermination  which  have 
been  tried  hitherto.  After  testing  nearly 
every  feasible  scheme,  the  French  soldiers  in 
one  section,  chagrined  at  the  meagre  results 
achieved,  decided  to  try  a  most  drastic  method. 
This  is  electrocution.  The  rat-runs  leading  to 
the  trenches  are  excavated  slightly  to  form  a 
narrow  trough,  and  over  each  are  stretched 
three  parallel  wires,  spaced  a  few  inches  apart, 
and  kept  charged  with  electricity  at  a  suffi- 
cient potential.  The  rats,  in  their  stampede 
across  the  troughs,  foul  the  wires  and  are  in- 
stantly killed.  In  the  section  where  this 
simple  system  is  in  operation  the  death-toll 
is  stated  to  amount  to  several  hundreds  week- 
ly. The  process  is  certainly  effectual,  but  un- 
fortunately the  necessity  of  having  a  supply 
of  the  "juice"  conveniently  at  hand  militates 
against   its   general    adoption. 


.Vpuliagul,  King's  Co.,  New  Brunswick, 
June   24th,    1916. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  worth-while 
magazines  which  have  come  into  my 
hands.  If  .\gnes  C.  Laut,  Is  a  woman, 
as  her  name  implies,  is  It  not  an  in- 
justice that  a  woman  with  the  grasp 
on  affairs  which  she  is  capahle  of  should 
lie  denied  the  suffrage  which  is  open  to 
some  recently  naturalized  emigrant  who 
can    scarcely    write    his    name? 

(Mrs.)    Herbert    S.   Jones. 
Gravenhurst,  Ont.,  June  23rd,  1916. 
my    subscription    to    Mac-- 
l.ean's  Magazine  with  which  I  am  much 
pleased. 

H.   B.  Palmer. 


Nothing  is  as  essential  to  the  long  life  of  your  tires  as  air. 

New  air  is  cheaper  than  new  tires. 

Give  your  tires  all  the  air  they  need. 

The  only  way  to  KNOW  whether  or  not  your  tires  have 

enough  air  is  to  measure  it  with  a 

Schrader      Universal 
Tire  Pressure  Gauge 

If  you  have  been  riding  on  haphazard  pressure,  you 
have  been  spending  a  great  deal  more  money  for  tires 
than  you  need  have  spent.  A  dollar  invested  in  the 
purchase  of  a  SCHRADER  gauge  may  save  you  a  hun- 
dred dollars  for  new  tires. 

For   Sale    by   Tire   Manufacturers,   Jobbers,    Dealers,    Garajes,    or 

A.  SCHRADER'S  SON,  Inc. 

20-22  HAYTER  STREET         -        -         -  TORONTO,  CANADA 


I  AN   EXTRA   INCOME | 

g  AVho    at    this    season    is    tliere    WHO    IM)E.S    NOT    NKED    .-\N    I.VCREASK    in  | 

^  income    to    take    care    of    extra    needs    or    vacation    expenses?      That's    where         ■    = 

=  our   plan   of  "spare   time   profits"   shines  with    popularity.     If   you   are  one   of  ^ 

=  the   many   who   would   appreciate   an   opportunity   of   turning   your   spare   time  ^ 

=  into  Cash   profits,  we  would   like  to  get  In   touch   with   yon.  s 

s  Hundreds  of  men  and  women   in   Canada  to-day  are  working  our  plan   to  aug-  S 

^  ment  their  present  income  and  it's  providing  a  liberal   amount  of  extra  funds  ^ 

^  for  them.     If  you  would  like  to  join  this  "thrifty  class"  of  spare  time  hustlers  s 

p  —write  us  to-day.  s 

I  THE   MACLEAN   PUBLISHING  COMPANY,    LIMITED  | 

1  143-153  UNIVERSITY  AVENUE,  TORONTO,  ONTARIO  s 
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Comfort  and  Happiness !    With  weather  raw  and  chill  outside,  there  is  pleasant 
warmth  within,  through  the  Perfection  Oil  Heater.     Not  till  the  winds  howl, 

aad  snow  blows  in  drifts  will  the  furnace  be  needed,  and  even  with  that  burning  there  is  always  need  for  the  Perfection 
in  rooms  and  corners  where  the  furnace  does  not  warm  properly.     On  sale  in  every  town. 


THE  IMPERIAL  OIL  COMPANY,  Limited 

BRANCHES  IN  ALL  CITIES 


USE 
RO^ALITE  OIL 
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The  Half  Million  Dollar  Motor  at  Toronto  Exhibition 


The  latest  Briscoe  beauty  has  taken  Canada  by 
storm.  At  the  Toronto  Exhibition,  the  crowds 
who  thronged  the  Automobile  Section  were 
enthusiastic  in  their  praise  of  Benjamin  Briscoe's 
masterpiece — the  Briccoe  4-24 — the  car  with  the 
Half  Million  Dollar  Motor. 
It  is  the  Car  that  all  Canada  has  been  waiting  for 

—  a  beautiful  car — a  luxuriously  comfortable  car 

—  a  powerful  car — at  a  price  that  is  within  easy 
reach  of  the  man  of  every-day  income. 

Such  a  car  for  $825  is  possible  because  of  Mr. 

Briscoe's  success  in  perfecting  the  Half  Million 
Dollar  Motor — the  longest  long-strolce 

Motor  in  the  world SJs"  bore  to  S'/i" 

stroke — a  motor  that  made  32  miles  on  a 
gallon  of  gasoline. 

The  Canadian  Briscoe  Motor 


The  105-inch  Wheel  Base,  Floating  Type  Rear 
Axle,  Full  Elliptic  Springs  and  deep  Upholstery 
insure  the  utmost  ease  and  comfort,  when 
motoring. 

Built  on  beautiful  lines,  with  5  passenger  Touring 
or  4  pa-senr;er  Roadster  bodies.  SpHtdorf  electric 
Starling  and  Lighting,  fully  equipped  throughout. 

Vou  are  tttieresied,  of  course.  You  rvant  com- 
p'ele  dctailsf  Well,  send /or  a  copy  of  Mr. 
Briscoe's  own  story  of  "The  Half  Million 
Dollar  Motor".  It's  a  big  man 's  narrative  of 
a  big  achievement.  A  Jascinating pen  picture 
of  pluck,  virility  and  romance — of  old- 
world  pathos  and  new-tvorld  success. 
Mailed  free.     Write  to-day  for  it. 

27 

Co.  Limited,  Brockville,  Ont. 


Spam  Time  may  mean  Dollars  to  You 


TF  an  extra  $5.00  or  $10.00  a  week  interests  you  and  you  have  two  or  three 
'^  hours  a  day  that  you  can  spare,  let  us  tell  you  how  that  much  time  can 
be  turned  into  money.  The  more  time  you  have  the  better  the  pay.  We'll 
buy  all  you  have  and  pay  cash  for  it. 

We  need  bright,  active,  hustling  young  men  and  women  as  district  representatives.  We 
will  within  the  next  month  make  hundreds  of  appointments — why  not  write  at  once  and 
secure  your  district.  If  you  want  to  earn  money  for  a  business  college  course,  for  a  bicycle, 
motorcycle,  etc.,  our  plan  provides  the  money  for  them  without  interfering  in  the  least 
with  your  regular  duties. 

Last  week  right  here  in  Toronto  one  young  man  earned  $30.00.  He  devoted  an  average  of 
four  hours  each  day  to  looking  after  our  subscription  business.  Would  an  income  like 
this  interest  you?  Write  us  to-day ;  we  will  gladly  send  you  full  particulars  concerning 
the  plan  without  obligating  you  in  the  least — simply  say,  "ShoAv  me  how  to  turn  my 
spare  time  into  money." 


A  ddress 


The  MacLean  Publishing  Co.,  Limited,  Dept.  M.M.,  Toronto,  Canada 
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What  is  an  Internal  Bath  ? 


By  W.  R.  BEAL 


Much  has  been  saiil  and  volumes  have 
been  written  describing  at  length  the  many 
kinds  of  baths  civilized  man  has  indulged 
in  from  time  to  time.  Ever}-  possible  re- 
source of  the  human  mind  has  been  brought 
into  play  to  fashion  new  methods  of  bath- 
ing, but,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  most 
important,  as  well  as  the  most  beneficial  of 
all  baths,  the  '■  internal  Bath,"  has  been 
given  little  thought.  The  reason  for  this 
is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  few  people 
seem  to  realize  the  tremendous  part  that 
internal  bathing  plays  in  the  acquiring  and 
maintaining  of  health. 

If  you  were  to  ask  a  dozen  people  to 
define  an  internal  bath,  you  would  have  as 
many  different  definitions,  and  the  prob- 
ai)ility  is  that  not  one  of  them  would  be 
correct.  To  avoid  any  misconception  as  to 
what  constitutes  an  internal  bath,  let  it  be 
said  that  a  hot  water  enema  is  no  more 
an  internal  bath  than  a  bill  of  fare  is  a 
dinner. 

If  it  were  possible  and  agreeable  to  take 
the  great  mass  of  thinking  people  to  wit- 
ness an  average  post-mortem,  the  sights 
they  woulil  see  and  the  things  they  would 
learn  would  prove  of  such  lasting  benefit 
and  impress  them  so  profoundly  that  fur- 
ther argument  in  favor  of  internal  bath- 
ing would  be  unnecessary  to  convince 
them.  Unfortunately,  however,  it  is  not 
possible  to  do  this,  profitable  as  such  an 
experience  would  doubtless  prove  to  be. 
There  is,  then,  only  one  other  way  to  get 
this  information  into  their  hands,  and  that 
is  by  acquainting  them  with  such  know- 
ledge as  will  enable  them  to  appreciate  the 
value  of  this  long-sought-for  health-pro- 
ducing necessity. 

Few  people  realize  what  a  very  little 
thing  is  necessary  sometimes  to  improve 
their  physical  condition.  Also,  they  have 
almost  no  conception  of  how  little  care- 
lessness, indifference,  or  neglect  can  be  the 
fundamental  cause  of  the  most  virulent 
<lisease.  For  instance,  that  universal  dis- 
order from  which  almost  all  humanity  is 
suffering,  known  as  '"constipation," 
' '  auto  -  intoxication, "  "  auto  -  infection  ' ' 
and  a  multitude  of  other  terms,  is  not  only 
curable,  but  preventable,  through  the  con- 
sistent practice  of  internal  bathing. 

How  many  people  realize  that  normal 
functioning  of  the  bowels  and  a  clean  in- 
testinal tract  make  it  impossible  to  become 
sick!  "Man  of  to-day  is  only  fifty  per 
cent,  efficient."  Reduced  to  simple  Eng- 
lish, this  means  that  most  men  are  trying 
to  do  a  man 's  portion  of  work  on  half  a 
man 's  power.  This  applies  equally  to 
women. 

That  it  is  impossible  to  continue  to  do 
this  indefinitely  must  be  apparent  to  all. 
A'ature  never  intended  the  delicate  human 
organism  to  be  operated  on  a  hundred  per 
cent,  overload.  A  machine  could  not  stan' 
this  and  not  break  down,  and  the  body 
certainly  cannot  do  more  than  a  machine. 
There  is  entirely  too  much  unnecessary  and 
avoidable   sickness   in    the   world. 

How  many  people  can  you  name,  includ- 
ing yourself,  who  are  physically  vigorous 
healthy,  and  strong?  The  number  is  ap- 
pallingly small. 

It  is  not  a  complex  matter  to  keep  in 
condition,  but  it  takes  a  little  time,  and 
in  these  strenuous  days  people  have  time 
to    do    everything   else    necessary    for    the 


attainment  of  happiness  but  the  most 
essential  thing^of  all,  that  of  giving  their 
bodies  their  proper  care. 

Would  you  believe  that  five  to  ten  min- 
utes of  time  devoted  to  systematic  internal 
bathing  can  make  you  healthy  ami  main- 
tain your  physical  efficiency  indefinitely.' 
Granting  that  such  a  simple  procedure  as 
this  will  do  what  is  claimed  for  it,  is  it 
not  worth  while  to  learn  more  about  that 
which  will  accomplish  this  end?  Internal 
bathing  will  do  this,  and  it  will  do  it  for 
people  of  all  ages  and  in  all  conditions  of 
health  and   disease. 

People  don 't  seem  to  realize,  strange  to 
say,  how  important  it  is  to  keep  the  body 
free  from  accumulated  body-waste  (pois- 
ons). Their  doing  so  would  prevent  the 
absorption  into  the  blood  of  the  poisonous 
excretions  of  the  body,  and  health  would 
be  the   inevitable  result. 

If  you  would  keep  your  blood  pure,  your 
heart  normal,  your  eyes  clear,  your  com- 
plexion clean,  your  mind  keen,  your  blood 
pressure  normal,  your  nerves  relaxed,  and 
be  able  to  enjoy  the  vigor  of  youth  in 
your  declining  years,  practise  internal 
bathing,  and   begin  to-day. 

Xow  that  your  attention  has  been  called 
to  the  importance  of  internal  bathing,  it 
may  be  that  a  number  of  questions  will 
suggest  themselves  to  your  mind.  You  will 
probably  want  to  know  WHAT  an  Internal 
Bath  is,  WHY  people  should  take  them, 
and  the  WAY  to  take  them.  These  and 
countless  other  questions  are  all  answered 
in  a  booklet  entitled  "THR  WHAT,  THE 
WHY  and  the  WAY,  OP  INTERNAL 
BATHING,"  written  by  Doctor  Ghas.  A. 
Tyrrell,  the  inventor  of  the  "J.  B.  L. 
Cascade, "  whose  lifelong  study  and  re- 
search along  this  line  make  him  the  pre- 
eminent authority  on  this  subject.  Not 
only  has  internal  bathing  saved  and  pro- 
longed Dr.  Tyrrell 's  own  life,  but  the  lives 
of  multitudes  of  hopeless  individuals  have 
been  equally  spared  and  prolonged.  No 
book  has  ever  been  written  containing 
such  a  vast  amount  of  practical  informa- 
tion to  the  business  man,  the  worker,  and 
the  housewife.  All  that  is  necessary  to 
secure  this  book  is  to  write  to  Dr.  Tyrrell 
at  Room  245,  at  163  College  Street,  To- 
ronto, and  mention  having  read  this  article 
in  MacLcan's  Magazine,  and  same  will  be 
immediately  mailed  to  you  free  of  all  cost 
or  obligation. 

Perhaps  you  realize  now,  more  than  ever, 
the  truth  of  these  statements,  and  if  the 
reading  of  this  article  will  result  in  a 
proper  appreciation  on  your  part  of  the 
value  of  internal  bathing,  it  will  have 
served  its  purpose.  What  you  will  want 
to  do  now  is  to  avail  yourself  of  the  od- 
portunity  for  learning  more  about  the 
subject,  and  your  writing  for  this  book 
will  give  you  that  information.  Do  not 
put  off  doing  this,  but  send  for  the  book 
now,  while  the  matter  is  fresh  in  your 
mind. 

"Procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time." 
A  thief  is  one  who  steals  something.  Don't 
allow  procrastination  to  cheat  you  out  of 
your  opportunity  to  get  this  valuable  in- 
formation, which  is  free  for  the  asking. 
If  you  would  be  natural,  be  healthy.  It 
is  unnatural  to  be  sick.  Why  be  unnatural 
when  it  is  such  a  simple  thing  to  be  wellf 


Is    Permanent  Peace 
Possible  ? 

Continued  from  page  13. 

a  legislative  vote — as  witness  the  troubled 
case  of  Ulster.  Applied  to  the  world  at 
large,  such  a  submission  to  authority  is 
as  yet  and  will  long  remain  a  mere  dream. 
Who  is  to  guarantee  for  us  the  honesty 
and  integrity  of  the  delegates?  How  are 
we  to  know  that  they  are  not  being  bribed 
and  bought;  that  a  secret  combination  in 
arms  is  not  about  to  overwhelm  us;  that 
the  international  fleet  is  not  about  to  be 
seized  by  a  gang  of  conspirators  acting  in 
accord  with  some  traitor  nation.  Before 
the  war,  such  fears  might  have  appeared 
fanciful.  We  should  have  fallen  back 
upon  some  general  aphorisms  about  pub- 
lic honor  and  the  common  instincts  of 
humanity.  We  know  better  now.  We 
have  seen  that  there  is — alas,  that  it 
should  be  so — no  refuge  but  in  force,  and 
no  strength  save  that  of  arms. 

More  than  all,  what  is  to  be  done  with 
such  a  league  and  in  such  a  world  policy 
with  the  barbarous  nations  —  the  Bul- 
garians, the  Turks,  and  still  more  the  Aus- 
trians  and  the  Germans?  In  these,  as  the 
war  has  shown,  there  is  no  faith  and  no 
honor.  A  treaty  made  with  them  is,  as 
they  have  declared  it  to  be,  a  mere  scrap 
of  paper. 

They  number  about  a  hundred  and  tifty 
million  people  and  occupy  the  whole  centre 
of  a  continent.  Can  anybody  think  that 
the  generation  which  has  witnessed  the 
tyranny  that  has  drawn  the  tears  of  Bel- 
gium and  bowed  the  neck  of  Servia  under 
the  yoke,  that  has  heard  the  cries  of  pri- 
soners under  the  lash,  and  the  call  of 
drowning  women  and  children — can  this, 
our  generation,  ever  trust  the  written 
faith  of  the  people  of  Germany? 

Such  a  thing  cannot  be.  Towards  Ger- 
many and  Austria  for  generations  to 
come  there  is  no  possible  policy  except  to 
keep  and  maintain  in  our  own  hands  and 
under  our  own  control  an  armed  force, 
great  enough  and  ready  enough  to  crush 
them  in  an  instant. 

'TpHE  truth  is  that  the  world  at  large  is 
-•-  not  yet  ready  for  the  kind  of  com- 
mon citizenship  that  alone  would  supply 
the  basis  of  a  world  union.  The  war  has 
put  it  further  from  us  instead  of  nearer. 
It  has  brought  to  us  international  friend- 
ships, such  as  that  with  France,  warm  as 
the  heartbeat  of  a  blood  brotherhood.  But 
toward  other  nations  it  will  leave  with  us 
an  almost  sacred  legacy  of  hatred  and 
contempt.  And,  towards  the  rest  of  the 
world,  it  has  given  us  a  solemn  warning 
that  in  a  day  of  disaster  we  might  call 
and  call  in  vain. 

It  is,  of  course,  altogether  probable  that 
the  close  of  the  present  war  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  prolonged  interval  of  peace. 
Even  the  victors  will  be  exhausted,  and 
the  world  at  large  sick  with  the  reek  of 
blood.  No  statesman  in  any  country  is 
likely  for  some  time  to  propose  a  policy  of 
aggression  or  conquest.  Settlement  by 
arbitration  will  be  accepted  all  too  read- 
ily. Bui  this  is  not  permanent  peace,  but 
a  mere  passing  phase  of  the  world's  his- 
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tory.  The  truth  is  that  our  only  reliance 
after  the  war  will  be,  as  it  should  have 
been  before  it,  in  armed  preparedness.  It 
is  true  that  we  can  greatly  add  to  this  by 
Alliance  with  friendly  and  kindred  na- 
tions. One  can  see,  in  imagination  at 
least,  a  combination  of  England,  France, 
Russia  and  the  United  States  that  might 
for  a  generation  possess  force  enough  to 
maintain  upright  the  unstable  equilibrium 
of  peace.  But  the  existence  of  such  alli- 
ances will  not  and  should  not  enable  us  in 
any  way  to  dispense  with  the  mainten- 
ance of  our  own  army  and  navy  on  as 
large  a  scale  as  we  can  in  reason  keep  it. 

It  may  well  be  objected  that  the  pros- 
pect thus  indicated  appears  at  best  a 
gloomy  one.  It  does,  indeed,  seem  scarcely 
tolerable  that  after  the  tremendous  efforts 
and  sacrifices  of  the  war,  the  civilized 
world  should  go  on  bearing  the  enormous 
burden  of  armed  peace.  But  there  seems 
no  other  way.  To  disarm  is  to  expose 
ourselves  to  dangers  which  we  had 
thought  relegated  to  the  centuries  of  bar- 
barism, but  which  the  Germans  have 
shown  us  to  be  still  present  to-day. 

The  meaning  of  it  all  is  that  the  path- 
way of  progress  is  far  more  arduous  and 
the  pace  at  which  humanity  can  hope  to 
move  upon  it  far  slower  than  we  liad 
thought.  Permanent  peace,  though  it  will 
still  stand  as  the  gaol  to  which  an  elevated 
and  altered  humanity  will  one  day  attain, 
must  remain  for  generations  to  become 
nothing  but  a  dream. 


CANADIAN 

BULL 

MOOSE 

Has  a  tendency  toward 
Bull  Mooseishness  de- 
veloped in  Canada?  Are 
our  p  a  1"  1  i  a  in  entarians 
showing  a  tendency  to 
break  away  from  old  tra- 
ditions, to  hitch  up  with 
new  ideas  and  to  defy  the 
party  whip  ?  H.  F.  Gadsby 
says  so.  In  an  article  in 
the  November  issue  he 
tells  why  and  how  thiy 
tendency  is  showing  itself 
and  commends  it  as  one  of 
the  most  ])romising  feat- 
ures of  Canadian  politics. 


^<3P00.  for  the  best 
name  suggested  to  take 
the  place  of  flashlight . 
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97ve  ^roducfl  that  has 
outgrcf^n  its  name-- 
-       FIASHIIGHTZ 


^^^MnpY     vearS     a^O       ""^w^rd  tor  a  new  term,  or  coined  word, 

■  .        J    "^  .  I     worthy  to  stand  with  Eveready — a  name 

when   the  harnessing    or     we  may  protect.      $3,000  will  be  paid 

electricity  was    still  much  of     ^°'  *^^   .^^'*   suggestion.       This  is  your 
1    -^        ,  ,  .,  opportunity. 

a  novelty,  when  automobiles 
were  three  parts  joke  and  one 
part  hope  deferred,  a  man 

with  a  vision  dreamed  of  carrying  a 
pocketful  of  electric  light  into  the  dark, 
ready  for  instant  use. 

Out  of  this  dream  grew  the  first  flash- 
light, the  first  EVEREADY.     And  now 

we  have  the  perfected  EVEREADY,  from  October  7lh  to  Novtmber  7th.  In  case 
no  longer  a  "flasher"  but  a  light  capable  two  or  more  contestants  submit  the  name  selected, 
of    giving    hours    of    continuous    service,      'li*  f""  amount  of  the  prize  will  be  awarded  each. 

Therefore  EVEREADY  has  outgrown  Canadian  National  Carbon  Co.,  Limited 
the  old  term  flashlight  and    we  offer  a  Toronto,  Ontario 

Go  into  the  store  nearest  you  that  is  displaying  EVEREADYS 

in  its  windows  and  ask  for  a  free  EVEREADY  Contest  Blank      54G2-2 


Fifty  thousand  dealers  will  Jealure  Eveready 
window  displays  beginning  the  moinirg  cf 
October  7. 

Fijty  thousand  dealers  will  then  he  prepared 
to  distribute  Eoeready  Contest  Bionics.  Get 
your  blank  at  once,  read  the  contest  rules  care- 
fully —  then  fill  in  your  suggestion  ■ —  and  mail 
direct  to  us. 

This  contest  is  absolutely  free  to  all.     It  is  open 


FOR  PROMPT 
SHIPMENT  OF 


SPECIALTIES 
WRITE  TO 


SPIELMANN     AGENCIES,     Reg'd 


READ  BLDG.,  St.  Alexander  St.,  MONTREAL 
The  distributors  with  the  complete  stock.   Prompt  and  efficient  service.   Goods  gruaranteed.  Send  for  catalogs 


Learn  by 

Mall  to  be  an 


Expert  Wrestler 


Bestrnng.  alhlcti--,  lipalthy,  handle  hrere  men  with 

L'.-ifii',       Farmar    Burns,    tfio    wurld'H   moat    flc-ictitific 

Drrnf  Frank  Gotch,  worki's  champion. 

(■})  ymi  by  mait,    Al.so  t'timplcty  cuiirsfti 

in  Jiu-)llftu   solf   defense   -ind   physical    cultura. 

^  Only  otiiti.rtutiiiy  cvur  oircmi   to    Iciirn   right 

from  champions.       For  mt-n  and  b<)y8.    all 

,  ^__  —.^jr    afr<-8-      A   wonderful    course.      Low    coat. 

I  InvostiRate  now.      Y'-n  will  l.i-  urnier  no  obHvrations  whatmu'Ver, 

BTDFF     BOOK     Send  ynur  nama,  BKo  iiixi  adareaa  f..r  fr.-'>  bookh-t 

r-nK^K.    BWWn     -a,„„t  wj-sniu^  an,|  full  yari)<-ul:>is.     Wrltaloday. 

[  Farmer  Burns  School  of  Wfrestllng,  liJV   flamge  Building,  Omaha 


■■UAa 


rr^^:T?:m^i 


The  hosiery  trade  Is  booming 
Help  to  meet  the  huge  demand 

lii<lnsirioii«  pcrsmis  pnivlilc-l  with 
prniUahle,  all-yoar-rouiid  pmploy- 
niciit  on  Anto-KnitterH.  Expni- 
enre    and    dtstawr    iminatfrial. 

Write  fftr  particulars,  rates  i)f 
pay,  etc.  Send  2  conts  In  stamps. 
Aulo-Knifter  Hosiery  (Can  )  Co.,  Ltd. 

Dept.  179,  257  College  St.,  Toronto 
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Suggestions 

We  will  be  pleased  to 
send  ycm  suggestions 
for  the  investment  of 
your  idle  money.  We 
can  be  of  assistance  to 
you  in  warning 
a  g  a  i  nst  inadvisable 
investments  and  di- 
recting your  attention 
to  safe  ones 

On  request  we  will  ad- 
vise you  as  to  what  we 
consider  the  most  at- 
tractive securities. 

F.  H.  DEACON  &  CO. 

Members  Toronto  Stock  Exchange 
INVESTMENTS 

97  Bay  Street 
Toronto  -  Canada 


J3: 


^■■■■■■■■■M.»  ■■■■■■ 


Convenience,  Safety 
and  Yield  of  6.31% 


1 


ffiOR^ 
oiT 


MORTGAGE  debentures 
;  The  Nova  Scotia  Steel 
&  Coal  Company,  issued  in  the 
convenient  form  oi  stock  in 
any  multiple  of  JIOO.  fl  Your 
6%  interest  in  the  form  of 
cheque  mailed  to  you  1st  of 
January  and  July  each  year, 
payable  at  par  at  any  branch 
of  the  Royal  Bank  of  Canada 
or  the  Bai.k  «,f  Mova  Scotia, 
New  York  or  London. 
^  Average  earnings  available 
for  past  5  years  six  times  de- 
benture interest— last  year  ten 
times. 

Circular    T  on  request 

GKEENSHIELDS  &  CO. 

Members  Montreal  Stock  Kxchauge 
I,itii4-rs  in  (  iinafhon  liorui  iuues 


Sxx] 


Montreal 


■  mill: 


■  u  ■  ■■■wTrfl 


PLAY  SAFE 


Bur  a  WILSON  Motor. 

Guaranteed  for  S  fears. 
A     Better     Motor     for 
Less     Money,    and 
Made    in    Canada. 

No  duty  to  pay. 
Send    for     Catalos 
W  at  once. 
Wilson  Motor  Co..  Walkerville.  Ont. 
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Prosperity  is  Rampant  To-day 

Crop  Situation  Has  Become  Less  Uncertain — The  Pros- 
pects for  the  Future 


Two  clouds  have  hovered  on  the 
horizon  of  Canadian  prosperity  for 
the  past  month  —  the  threatened 
railway  strike  in  the  United  States 
and  the  rather  panicky  crop  reports  that 
have  been  coming  in;  but,  at  time  of  writ- 
ing, the  silver  lining  is  again  apparent. 
The  strike  would  have  been  a  very  serious 
thing  for  Canada  indeed.  The  home  man- 
ufacturer depends  to  such  a  large  extent 
on  supplies  of  raw  materials  from  across 
the  line  that  a  nation-wide  strike  such  as 
threatened  would  have  been  a  paralyzing 
blow  at  Canadian  industry.  Many  manu- 
facturers had  supplies  on  hand  for  a  few 
weeks  only.  Had  the  strike  developed  in- 
to a  long  fought-out  battle — as  it  most  cer- 
tainly would  if  the  men  had  gone  out — 
numerous  Canadian  factories  would  have 
been  forced  to  close  up.  This,  of  course, 
was  but  one  phase  of  the  situation.  The 
tie-up  in  mail  matter  alone  would  have 
been  a  serious  matter  for  Canada. 

However,  the  strike  danger  has  passed 
and  business  generally  has  drawn  a  deep 
sigh  of  relief.  In  passing,  it  may  be  re- 
marked that  among  the  big  men,  the  cap- 
tains of  industry,  on  both  sides  of  the  line 
the  railway  difficulty  is  regarded  as  but 
a  forerunner  of  what  the  future  holds  in 
store.  Labor  conditions  in  the  United 
States  are  peculiarly  disturbing.  The 
boom  brought  about  by  war  contracts  has 
sent  wages  sky  high.  Men  in  munition 
plants  are  drawing  down  amounts  that  are 
almost  fabulous.  They  will  not  be  content 
to  revert  to  old  scales  when  Europe  beats 
her  sword  into  a  ploughshare  and  stops 
ordering  .shells  from  Uncle  Sam.  And, 
in  the  meantime,  men  engaged  in  other 
work   are   made   restive   and   dissatisfied. 


The  driver  of  a  locomotive  does  not  see 
why  he  should  get  less  than  the  man  who 
runs  a  lathe  in  a  munition  plant.  And 
so  the  situation  contains  all  the  elements 
that  make  for  trouble.  The  settlement  of 
the  railway  difficulty  does  not  clear  the 
air.  Other  labor  difficulties  may  crop  up 
at  any  time. 

However,  the  passing  of  eight-hour  leg- 
islation at  Washington  saved  Canadian 
business  from  some  highly  inconvenient 
and  distressing  times  and  there  is  no 
merit  in  borrowing  trouble  from  the 
future.  Foresighted  business  men  fear  a 
certain  amount  of  labor  unrest  in  Canada 
after  peace  comes  for  reasons  akin  to  the 
U.S.  situation,  but  the  danger  is  not  so 
acute  and  the  prospect  does  not  affect  pre- 
sent conditions. 

'TpHE  crop  situation  for  a  couple  of 
■^  weeks  looked  decidedly  disturbing,  in 
fact,  quite  gloomy.  The  worst  thing  about 
it  was  the  suddenness  with  which  the  bad 
news  came.  Despite  the  heavy  spring 
rains  and  the  long  July  drought  it  was 
generally  accepted  that  crops  were  going 
to  be  good.  Men  talked  in  jubilant  tones 
of  a  billion  dollar  crop  and  threw  out  their 
chests  in  anticipation  of  the  prosperity 
pending.  Then,  almost  like  a  bolt  from 
the  blue,  reports  came  in  from  various 
sections  that  ripped  long  rents  in  the  sails 
of  our  national  content.  Rust  had  got 
into  Saskatchewan  wheat;  the  potato  crop 
had  failed  to  come  along;  vegetables  and 
fruits  had  suffered  from  the  scorching  sun 
of  July.  For  a  time  it  looked  as  though 
the  crop  might  prove  a  serious  failure. 

It  is  now  apparent,  however,  that  the 
reports  thus  received  were  unduly  pessi- 


Industrial  possibility  after  peace  comes. 
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mistic.  While  serious  losses  have  been 
felt,  the  volume  will  bo  good  in  most  crops 
and,  as  prices  all  around  are  high,  the 
farmer  will  realize  more  tnis  year  than  he 
did  lasrt.  Following  fast  on  the  heels  of 
the  calamity  rumor  has  come  reassuring 
information  that  has  every  appearance  of 
being  authoritative  and  final.  It  is  learn- 
ed, for  instance,  that  the  wheat  crop  of 
Alberta,  reckoning  on  a  price  of  $1.40  to 
the  farmer,  will  net  a  clear  $13,000,000 
more  than  the  wheat  crop  of  last  year.  The 
live  stock  situation  is  good,  prices  being 
realized  that  mean  big  profits  in  the  purse 
of  the  stock  raiser. 

Taking  it  all  in  all,  the  crop  outlook  is 
encouraging.  The  farmer  will  have  a 
little  more  money  than  he  realized  last 
year;  and  that  means  that  he  will  have 
plenty  to  spend. 

THE  business  situation  at  present  is  so 
robust  that  it  would  take  a  very  seri- 
ous set-back  indeed  to  make  any  material 
difference.  The  factories  are  overloaded 
with  orders.  The  manufacturers'  troubles 
are  not  in  the  direction  of  getting  orders 
but  in  filling  them.  If  they  could  secure 
enough  raw  material  and  enough  men  they 
would  be  in  a  position  to  do  the  business  of 
their  lives.  Wages  are  high,  there  is 
plenty  of  money  in  circulation,  work  for 
everyone  and  not  a  sign  of  hard  times 
anywhere.  How  long  this  condition  will 
last  is  a  question  that  business  men  are 
very  earnestly  considering. 

Bank  savings  for  July,  through  the 
Dominion,  showed  an  increase  of  $22,000,- 
000  over  the  same  month  of  1915  and  to 
date  this  year  there  has  been  a  total  in- 
crease in  the  neighborhood  of  $100,000,000. 
This  is  highly  significant,  for  it  means 
that  the  individual  has  not  accepted  pros- 
perity in  the  usual  easy-come-easy-go 
spirit.  There  are  evidences  of  extrava- 
gance, of  course.  Men  who  were  once  con- 
tent with  the  lunch  box  are  now  paying  for 
a  three-course  noon-day  meal.  The  movies 
are  playing  to  larger  business  than  ever 
and  the  finery  seen  on  the  streets  reflects 
the  abundance  of  money  at  large.  But  the 
increase  in  savings  is  clear  evidence  of  a 
serious  intention  on  the  part  of  the  public 
tc  solve  the  question  of  preparedness  for 
the  future.  If  there  is  wrath  to  come,  the 
average  Canadian  wants  to  meet  it  with 
something  in  the  bank;  and  he  is  slowly 
building  up  a  balance  for  that  purpose. 

TT  does  not  follow  that  the  situation  in 
■*■  that  regard  is  entirely  .satisfactory. 
The  thrift  instinct  has  not  developed  as 
fully  as  those  who  see  the  future  clearly 
realize  to  be  necessary.  Immediately  fol- 
lowing the  declaration  of  peace  there  will 
be  a  period  of  reconstruction  leading  up 
to  what  everyone  believes  will  be  an  era 
of  unprecedented  prosperity  for  the  Do- 
minion; but  during  tfcat  reconstructive  in- 
terval, serious  conditions  may  develop. 
It  is  in  view  of  the  possibilities  of  that 
period  that  business  men  are  urged  to 
build  up  reserves  and  their  employees  are 
told  to  save.  It  may  be  that  the  prosper- 
ity of  the  present  day  will  blend  into  the 
activity  to  follow  peace  without  any  not- 
iceable break.  But  there  is  a  very  big 
"if"  involved  and  several  "buts";  and  the 
wise  man  takes  no  chances. 


The  "Kalamazoo*  is  Different 

If  you  use  loose-leaf  systems  or  if  you  are 
interested  in  them,  you  certainly  sliould  see  the 
"Kalamazoo"  Loose-Leaf  Binder. 

It  is  unlimited  in  expansion. 

It  will  hold  from  one  sheet  to  one  thousand. 

It  has  no  metal  parts  to  injure  desk. 

It  is  not  cumbersome  or  complicated. 

It  is  simple  and  easy  to  operate. 

It  is  the  best  loose-leaf  Binder  made. 

Let  us  send  you  our  Booklet  showing  these 
excellent  features  and  names  of  some  users. 

Warwick    Bros.  &  Rutter,  Ltd. 

Manufacturers 
King  and  Spadina  Toronto^  Ont. 

Specialists  in  Account  Books  and  Luose-Leaf  Systems 


FIRES 

are    being    reported    in    alarm- 
ingly increasing  numbers. 

PROTECTION 

of  your  accounts  and  private 
papers  is  ncctssary  to  your 
peace  of  mind.  You  can  get 
a  G.  &  McC.  Safe  to  suit  your 
own  requirements,  and  you 
have  the  evidence  of  all  the 
big  Canadian  Fires  for  the  last  forty  years  to  prove  that  they 
are  absolutely  FIRE  PROOF: — and  they  are  Made  in  Canada 

Our  Complete  Catalog  No.  M-j^  will  he  mailed  to  your  aadress   on   requtst. 

The   Goldie    &    McCulloch    Co.,    Limited 

Head  Office  and  Works:— GALT,  ONTARIO.  CANADA 


Toronto  Office— 

1101-2  Traders  Bank  Bld<r. 


Western  Branch — 

248  McDermott  Ave.,  Winnipeg,  Man. 


DARLING 
STEAM 


DARLING  BROTHERS 

LIMITED  ■ 

Engineers  and  Manufacturers. 
MONTREAt.,  CANADA 


llranchcs : 

Toronto  and  Wlnnipej^ 


Ajients ; 


.  St.  John,  Calgary,  Vancouver 
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FOR  THE 

BOYS  AND 

GIRLS 


To  be  clothed  cor- 
rectly is  of  vital  im- 
portance to  your  child- 
ren. Pure  Wool  wear 
prevents  chills  and  lays 
the  foundations  of 
Health.  Clcthe  your 
Boys  and  GirlS'  with 
Jaeger    throughout. 

Combinations,  vests, 
pants,  and  drawers, 
knitted  suits,  sweaters, 
caps,  gloves,  stockings, 
etc..  etc. 

A  fully  illustrated 
catalog^ue  and  Dr. 
Jaeger's  Health  Culture 
will  be  sent  free  en 
applieation  to 


Dr.  Jaeger  ^^7J,t'"'  co.umiud 

TORONTO  MONTREAL  WINNIPEG 

Incorporated    in    England    in    1883    vjith 
British   Capital  for   the  British   Empire. 


Ankle  Supporters 

For  Children  and  Adults 

A  great  help  to  any  child  learn- 
ing to  walk.       Physicians 

recommend  them.  Best  appli- 
ance in  the  world  for  weak, 
sprained  or  deformed  ankles. 
Highest  testimonials. 

Send  for  Free  Booklet. 
R.  H.  Golden,  Dept.    u 

Sooth  Norwalk,  Conn, 


United  States 
Manufacturers 

Have  your  goods  made  for 
you  in  Canada  until  your 
trade  here  is  large  enough  to 
warrant  your  putting  up  your 
own  plant.  An  old  estab- 
lislied  manufacturer,  now 
busy  on  munitions  work, 
with  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  up-to-date  machines  and 
metal-working  plants  in  Can- 
ada, would  like  to  undertake 
the  manufacture  of  hard- 
ware, machinery  or  other 
metal  .specialty  for  the  Cana- 
dian, Briti.sh  Empire  and 
Allied  markets  with  which 
preferential  trade  arrange- 
ments are  now  being  planned. 

Address  in  the  first  instance : 
MANUFACTURER 

c/o 
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What  The  Gods  Send 


Continued  from  page  16. 


A  UNT 


POLLY'S    nephew 


lay  still, 
thinking.  There  was  no  question 
about  his  being  a  prisoner,  just  as  it  was 
equally  patent  that  the  capture  had  been 
planned.  It  was  this  that  made  the  thing 
worth  thinking  about  at  all;  otherwise  it 
would  take  its  place  merely  as  the  clumsy 
joke  of  dull-witted  navvies,  an  unparal- 
leled bit  of  tomfoolery,  ending  all  at  once 
in  them  freeing  him  and  pointing  the 
finger  of  mirth  at  him.  It  did  occur  to 
him,   for   the   briefest  of   moments,   that 

perhaps  Spud .     But  the  face  of  Hall- 

dorson,  dark  with  anger,  jaw  set,  obtruded 
on  the  lighter  aspects  of  possibility  and 
obliterated  them  completely. 

No,  the  thing  was  in  earnest,  not  in  jest. 
They  meant  trouble.  Perhaps  they  had 
mistaken  him  for  a  "spotter"  or  something 
like  that.  Macklin  had  seen  enough  of  the 
section  gangs  on  this  trip  to  appreciate 
their  viewpoint  and  the  prospect  was  none 
too  reassuring,  Halldorson  hadn't  been 
near  them  the  day  before  and  there  was  no 
chance  of  him  identifying  his  prisoner  as 
one  of  Rutland's  small  party.  Explana- 
tions would  not  be  assisted  to  any  extent 
by  the  fact  that  these  foreigners  might 
not  understand  English  very  well.  He 
wondered  if  they  had  gone  off  on  the  hand- 
car to  notify  the  gang  on  the  neighboring 
section  in  order  to  let  them  in  on  the  fun 
— and  just  what  particular  form  of  cruelty 
that  "fun"  would  take.  Perhaps  they 
would  tar-and-feather  him! 

Macklin  yanked  at  the  cords  angrily. 
As  he  had  been  turning  over  the  puzzle  in 
his  mind,  seeking  for  some  clue  to  the 
situation  or  a  motive  that  might  apply,  he 
had  been  working  without  success  to  loosen 
the  knots.  His  hands  were  tied  behind  his 
back,  so  that  he  could  not  get  at  them  with 
hi.g  teeth  and  the  task  of  freeing  them 
was  a  slow  one.  The  cords  cut  into  his 
wrists  unmercifully;  but  he  kept  at  it 
determinedly,  listening  between  whiles  to 
the  constant  drip  of  water  from  the  tank 
overhead  and  the  restless  movements  of 
the  Swede  outside.  The  big  fellow  seemed 
to  be  rather  a  decent  swrt  and  it  occurred 
to  the  captive  that  he  might  be  able  to 
persuade  Svenson  to  free  him;  several 
times  he  was  on  the  point  of  calling  out, 
but  the  uselessness  of  it  was  apparent  on 
second  thoughts. 

■  He  wondered  what  the  Hon.  William  J. 
Power,  M.P.P.,  would  say  in  an  emer- 
gency like  this — what  he  would  do.  "Keep 
your  mouth  shut,  your  eyes  and  ears  open, 
and  saw  wood!"  eh?  He'd  see  a  fat  lot 
in  pitch  blackness;  he'd  hear  his  own 
heart  beat;  it  wouldn't  matter  much  whe- 
ther he  kept  his  mouth  shut  or  hollered  his 
head  off!  This  was  one  time  when  his 
worthy  uncle  would  talk — extemporane- 
ously, with  nobody  to  rule  him  "out  of 
order!"  His  language  would  be  as  un- 
parliamentary as  it  was  on  the  night  he 
quarrelled  with  his  nephew  Horace. 

And  that  had  been  some  quarrel !  Mack- 
lin grinned  as  he  recalled  it.  He  prided 
himself  that  he  had  carried  off  his  end  of 
it  with  dignity;  when  he  had  been  called 
a   "good-for-nothing  'Rah-Rah'   boy  who 


would  never  amount  to  shucks,"  he  had 
very  properly  walked  out  —  into  the 
world.  That  determination  to  "get  some- 
where without  any  help  from  his  uncle" 
still  held  good,  you  bet!  This  job  he  had 
now  was  more  of  a  holiday  to  think  things 
over  quietly  and  plan  his  future? 

Holiday?  It  might  be  a  sorry  kind  of 
holiday  by  the  time  these  roughnecks  got 
through  with  him!  The  whole  thing  was 
as  crazy  as  that  magazine  yarn  he'd  been 
reading  only  the  other  night  and  that  was 
some  story. 

A  NEW  note,  growing  rapidly  on  the 
■'*■  minor  sounds  about  him,  focused 
Macklin's  attention.  The  outside  world 
was  muffled  from  him  in  the  hollow  com- 
pass of  the  small  room  beneath  the  tank 
and  it  took  him  a  little  while  to  recognize 
the  approach  of  a  train.  He  lay  quiet  and 
listened  to  the  crescendo  until  it  becam.e  a 
deafening  roar.  For  a  space  the  tank  quiv- 
ered. Then,  as  suddenly  as  it  came,  the 
roar  swept  away  into  the  night  and  drift- 
ed into  distance;  the  silence  closed  in 
again,  more  lonesomely  complete  'in  con- 
trast, with  only  the  slow  monotonous  drip 
— drip — drip  and  the  occasional  scrape  of 
a  boot  outside. 

That  would  be  Number  1,  westbound 
express,  the  train  the  Boss  had  said  was 
bringing  the  President's  private  car  back 
up  the  line.  A  sudden  appreciation  of 
what  the  Boss  would  say  if  somebody  told 
him  what  had  happened  to  his  custodian  of 
white  paint  made  Macklin  grin  in  spite  of 
the  pain  in  his  wrists.  Back  there  in  the 
old  freight  van  a  friendly  game  of  Polish 
Bank  would  be  in  progresjs  or  maybe  the 
Boss  would  be  making  out  his  reports  with 
Andy  growling  because  the  Boss  had 
grabbed  both  the  bracket  lamps  and  spoil- 
ed the  light  for  reading.  Macklin  could 
see  the  expression  on  their  faces  as  they — 
Good!  He  had  managed  to  pull  his  right 
hand  free!  There  was  scarcely  any  skin 
left  on  his  knuckles;  but  that  was  a  small 
matter.  With  one  hand  free  the  rest  was 
easy  and  Macklin  tackled  his  bonds  with 
a  thrill  of  elation. 

D  IGHT  then  he  faced  the  night's  second 
^  surprise.  He  was  sitting  up,  bending 
forward  and  feeling  the  knots  at  his 
ankles  when,  without  warning  of  any  kind, 
a  heavy  groan  emanated  from  the  black- 
ness about  him  and  stiffened  every  muscle 
in  his  body.  The  absolute  unexpectedness 
of  it  so  startled  him  that  he  scarcely 
breathed,  but  sat  there  with  the  blood 
pounding  in  his  ears  and  cold  moisture 
breaking  out  on  his  forehead.  The  mere 
fact  that  it  was  a  groan  was  nothing. 
But  it  was  inside  the  tank  store-room! 

He  waited  anxiously,  breathlessly,  for 
the  sound  to  repeat  itself.  Was  there 
somebody  else  here  in  the  dark?  Specula- 
tion was  cut  short  by  a  low  moan,  a  long- 
drawn  sigh. 

It  must  be  said  for  Macklin  that  he  had 
a  certain  precocity.     He  was  very  young, 
but  he  didn't  believe  in  ghosts.     He  sat 
perfectly  still,  half  impatiently  perplexed. 
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What  further  nonsense  was  this,  anyway? 
He  wondered  what  he  had  better  do.  A 
few  feet  away  in  the  darl<  was  somebody 
or  something  that  had  been  there  all  the 
time  without  his  knowledge,  a  situation 
which  he  resented.  It  was  just  possible  it 
might  be  an  animal,  though  he  scarcely 
thought  this  probable.  Whatever  it  was 
had  evidently  been  asleep,  very  soundly 
asleep  not  to  have  been  awakened  by  his 
unceremonious  entry. 

It  was  with  no  uncertain  tingle  of  ex- 
citement, borrowed  from  the  hazard,  that 
Macklin  ventured  a  cautious: 

"Hello  there!" 

A  faint  shuffle  responded  from  the  other 
side  of  the  tank  room — that  and  the  sound 
of  heavy  breathing. 

"Hello  there,  you  in  the  dark!"  he 
whispered  again.     "Who  are  you?" 

"Oh,  Lord!"  gasped  a  weak  voice  in  evi- 
dent terror. 

Human  anyway!  That  was  something. 
Halldorson  must  have  gone  crazy  and 
started  in  to  make  a  collection  of  pri- 
soners! 

"Don't  be  scared,"  Macklin  reassured. 

T_r  E  fumbled  for  a  match  and  struck  it. 
*  *■  As  he  held  it  above  his  head  there 
was  a  faint  cry. 

The  match  flickered  for  an  instant,  then 
went  out  in  the  draught.  But  not  before 
he  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  white  face 
peering  wildly  from  behind  a  pile  of  hoist- 
ing tackle  over  against  the  opposite  wall. 
Macklin    gasped    in    astonishment. 

"Say,  over  there,  don't  make  any  more 
noise  than  you  can  help.  Nobody's  going 
to  hurt  you.  Who  are  you,  anyway? 
Wait  till  I  strike  another  light." 

As  soon  as  he  could  get  out  his  pocket- 
knife  and  sever  the  cords  about  his  ankles 
he  crawled  quickly  across  the  flooring  till 
his  hands  came  in  contact  with  the  ropes 
in  the  corner.  Then  he  sat  back  and 
scratched  a  second  match.  It  flared  up 
brightly,  shining  fitfully  on  a  white  hag- 
gard face  with  gaunt  eyes  and  a  mouth 
twisted  with  pain.  Macklin  fairly  gaped 
in  amazement. 

"Wh-why !"  he  stammered  in  dis- 
belief. 

The  match  burned  itself  out  till  only  the 
coal  of  it  was  left  glowing  in  his  fingers. 
Feverishly  he  struck  another. 

"Why,  say — Ain't  you  Mr.  Pomeroy? — 
the — the  President's  private  secretary?— 
Mr.  Hugh  Pomeroy?" 

"I  don't — seem — to  remember  you,  kid," 
faltered  the  other.  He  tried  to  peer  recog- 
nition, but  the  effort  made  him  sag  back 
weakly  again.st  the  wall.  They  were  in  the 
dark  once  more. 

"I'm  Macklin,  marker  with  Rutland's 
party  —  topographical  survey.  You 
•"'ouldn't  know  me.  Saw  you  once  or  twice 
in  public — darn  the  matches! — Talk  low! 
There's  a  sectionman  on  guard  outside 
there — got  me  prisoner,  though  for  what 
reason  you'll  have  to  ask  the  little  birds 
in  the  trees!" 

He  said  it  with  a  thrill  of  importance. 
To  be  alone  in  this  adventure  was  one 
thing,  but  to  hob-nob  through  it  with  no 
less  a  person  than  the  private  secretary  to 
the  President  of  the  road  himself — that 
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was  very  different,  and  that  was  the  amaz- 
ing situation ! 

I-J  IS  fingers  trembled  as  he  held  aloft 
another  burning  match.  A  dozen 
questions  crowded  the  tip  of  his  tongue, 
but  he  forgot  them  speedily  as  he  stared 
at  the  older  man.  The  match  went  out 
while  he  looked. 

"I  say,  Mr.  Pomeroy,  are  you  hurt? 
What's  wrong?  What's  happened?  How'n 
under  the  sun  did  you  get  in  here?" 

"Found  door  open — crawled  in.  Arm's 
broken,"  groaned  the  other, 

"Great  Scott!"  Macklin's  dismay  held 
him  silent. 

"The  arm's  nothing."  Pomeroy  spoke 
wearily,  as  one  who  has  been  through 
some  strength-sapping  ordeal.  "There's 
a  lantern  on  the  wall  there  back  of  you,  if 
I  remember  rightly." 

"Great!"  He  crept  across  to  the  other 
side  and  felt  for  it  until  he  found  it.  For- 
tunately there  was  oil  in  it  and  he  had  no 
difficulty  in  lighting  it. 

From  the  centre  of  the  little  store-room 
the  pumping  shaft  ascended  to  the  ceiling. 
On  one  side  a  ladder  led  up  through  a  hole 
to  the  tank  compartment  overhead. 
Around  the  girders  were  hanging  sundry 
odds  and  ends,  the  hoisting  tackle  com- 
pleting the  contents  of  the  place. 

But  Macklin  saw  none  of  this  at  the 
time.  He  was  keen  to  know  how  President 
Waring's  secretary  came  to  be  lying  be- 
neath this  siding  tank  in  the  heart  of  the 
rough  country  with  his  arm  broken  when 
the  President's  private  car,  where  he  be- 
longed, had  just  gone  by  at  the  rear  of 
Number   1 . 

It  flashed  upon  him  that  here  was  the 
solution  of  that  car's  sudden  return  west- 
ward; perhaps  Pomeroy  was  a  sleep- 
walker and  had  fallen  off  the  car  when  it 
went  east  the  other  day  and  they  were 
returning  to  pick  him  up. 

"What's  happened?"  ventured  Macklin 
again. 

He  walked  across  with  the  lantern, 
eyeing  the  other  in  alarm.  The  secretary's 
left  arm  hung  limp  at  his  side.  His  hands 
were  swollen  and  bleeding.  His  clothes 
were  encrusted  with  dry  mud  and  torn. 
Collar  and  tie  were  missing  and  his  shirt 
was  ripped  open  in  front  where  his  neck 
and  chest ! 

"Black-flies!  Spent — yesterday — in  the 
swamp!"  explained   Pomeroy  weakly. 

"Good  heavens!  You're  bitten  all 
over!" 

"Don't  I  know  it!  Help  me  get — the 
coat — tear  the  shirt-sleeves " 

■\4'ACKLIN  set  down  the  lantern  and 
■'■^■"opened  his  jack-knife  again.  He  mut- 
tered execrations  as  he  worked. 

"The  confounded  little  brutes  have 
taken  whole  chunks  out  of  you!"  he 
grumbled  savagely. 

"I  know  it!  Went  up  telegraph  poles — 
to  eat  'em!"  smiled  the  secretary  faintly. 
"See  if  you  can  get  down  that  thin  board 
— nailed  up  there.  Splints,  you  know. 
Got  to  get  this  damn  arm  eased  up  a  little. 
Bone's  broken  below  elbow.  Don't  think 
it's  compound  fracture,  though.  That's 
the  stuff,  kid.  Now — whittle  'em  down  a 
bit" 

The  padlock  on  the  door  rattled.  The 
Swede  thrust  a  thick  shoulder  into  the 
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opening,  blinking  stupidly  at  the  light. 
The  look  on  his  face  was  one  of  unadul- 
terated bewilderment.  He  stared,  open- 
mouthed,  first  at  the  lantern,  then  at  his 
prisoner,  then  at  Pomeroy.  When  his 
eye  fell  upon  the  latter  every  vestige  of 
comprehension  was  wiped  away.  His 
mouth  closed  at  intervals  for  spasmodic 
swallows.  lie  stood  there,  gulping  down 
great  draughts  of  astonishment  and 
'■'  'kin-  idiotically,  trying  his  best  to 
uelieve  his  eyes,  but  scarcely  succeeding. 

Macklin  went  on  with  his  work  without 
looking  around.  So  that  his  sudden  com- 
mand came  with  the  unexpectedness  of  a 
whip-crack: 

"Water,  Svenson!" 

The  Swede  made  no  move,  so  absorbed 
was  he  in  watching  the  preparations. 
Macklin  paused  to  look  up  angrily. 

"Well?  Going  to  stand  there  all  night, 
you  great  big  fathead!  Water  I  said, 
didn't"!?"  He  jerked  his  head  at  a  pail 
that  stood  in  the  corner,  then  at  the  ladder. 

The  sectionman  continued  to  watch  him 
stupidly,  reverting  to  what  was  evidently 
his  customary  grin  as  the  iunior  member 
of  Rutland's  gang  threw  off  his  coat,  ]m\\- 
pr]  off  his  shirt  and  proceeded  to  rip  it 
into  bandages. 

A  moment  later,  chancing  to  glance  at 
Po.meroy,  Macklin  dropped  the  knife  with 
an  exclamation.  The  President's  secre- 
tarv  had  fainted. 

He  turned  furiouslv  on  th'-  .'■ectionman. 

"WATER!     You  blame  fool!" 

To  be  Continued. 
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Campaign 

Tlic  Leaders  Urge  a  Sharper  Prosecu- 
tion of  War  as  the  Surest 
Way  to  Peace 


■XT  OT  peace,  but  war,  seems  to  be  the  true 
■'■  object  of  the  great  nation-wide  cam- 
paign inaugurated  by  the  German  "National 
Committee  for  Securing  an  Honorable  Peace." 
This  organization  started  operations  in  some 
thirty-five  cities  by  holding  meetings  at  which 
speakers  of  national  fame  appeared,  and  from 
the  remarkable  unanimity  of  sentiment  shown, 
it  would  seem  that  it  is  desirable  to  explain 
to  the  people  the  necessity  for  another  year  of 
war.  This  is  made  clear  in  a  review  of  the 
utterances  of  several  of  the  leaders  of  the 
campaign,  quoted  as  follows  from  the  Literary 
Digest: 

At  Leipzig,  Dr.  Friedrich  Naumann,  the 
originator  of  the  Central  Europe  Economic 
Union  scheme,  said: 

"To-day  we  must  face  the  fact  that  our 
achievements  so  far  have  not  convinced  the 
enemy  that  the  historic  decision  has  fallen  in 
our  favor." 

Like  most  of  the  other  speakers,  he  went  on 
to  urge  a  sharper  prosecution  of  the  war  as 
the  surest  way  to  peace,  and  in  what  some  of 
the  editors  term  "his  discreetly  veiled  plea 
for  the  resumption  of  unlimited  submarine- 
warfare,"  said: 

"We,  in  the  German  fatherland,  believed 
that  a  final  decision  of  war  could  be  brought 
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I  WAR  LOAN  f 

I  DOMINION  OF  CANADA  | 

I  Issue  of  $100,000,000  5%  Bonds  Maturing  1st  October,  1931.  | 

M  PAYABLE  AT  PAR   AT  M 

I  OTTAWA,  HALIFAX,  ST.  JOHN,  CHARLOTTETOWN,  MONTREAL,  TORONTO,  WINNIPEG,  | 

1  REGINA,  CALGARY,  VICTORIA.  | 

I  INTEREST  PAYABLE  HALF-YEARLY,  1st  APRIL,  1st  OCTOBER.  | 

1  PRINCIPAL  AND  INTEREST  PAYABLE  IN  GOLD.  1 


ISSUE  PRICE  97 


A  FULL  HALF.YEAR'S  INTEREST  WILL  BE  PAID  ON  1st  APRIL,  1917. 
THE  PROCEEDS  OF  THE  LOAN  WILL  BE  USED  FOR  WAR  PURPOSES  ONLY. 


The  Miuister  of  Finance  offers  herewith,  on  behalf  of 
the  Government,  the  above  named  Bonds  for  subscription 
at  9714,  pa.yable  as  follows: — 

10  per  cent,  on  application: 

30        "  "     16th  October,  1916; 

30       "  "      15th  November,  1916; 

27%    "  "     15th  December,  1916. 

The  total  allotment  of  bond-s  of  this  issue  will  be  lim- 
ited to  one  hundred  million  dollars  exclusive  of  the 
amount  (if  any)  paid  for  by  the  surrender  of  bonds  as  the 
equivalent  of  cash  under  the  terms  of  the  War  Loan  pros- 
pectus of  22nd  November,  1915. 

The  instalments  may  be  paid  in  full  on  the_16th  day 
of  October,  1916,  or  on  any  instalment  due  date  thereafter, 
uniler  discount  at  the  rate  of  four  per  cent,  per  annum. 
All  payments  are  to  be  made  to  a  chartered  bank  for  the 
credit  of  the  Minister  of  Finance.  Failure  to  pay  any 
instalment  when  due  will  render  previous  payments  liable 
to  forfeiture  and  the  allotment  to  cancellation. 

Subscriptions,  accompanied  by  a  deposit  of  ten  per 
cent,  of  the  amount  subscribed,  must  be  forwarded 
throutrh  the  medium  of  a  chartered  bank.  Any  branch  in 
Canaila  of  any  chartered  bank  will  receive  subscriptions 
and  issue  provisional  receipts. 

This  loan  is  authorized  under  .-Vet  of  the  Parliament 
of  Canada,  and  both  principal  and  interest  will  be  a 
charge  upon  the  Consolidated  Revenue  Fund. 

Forms  of  application  may  be  obtained  from  any  branch 
in  Canada  of  any  chartereil  bank  and  at  the  office  of  any 
Assistant  Receiver  General  in  Canada. 

Subscriptions  must  be  for  even  hundreds  of  dollars. 

In  case  of  partial  allotments  the  surplus  deposit  will  be 
applied  towards  payment  of  the  amount  due  on  the 
October  instalment. 

Scrip  certificates,  non-negotiable  or  payable  to  bearer 
in  accordance  with  the  choice  of  the  applicant  for  regist- 
ered or  bearer  bonds,  will  be  issued,  after  allotment,  in 
exchange  for  the  provisional  receipts. 

When  the  script  certificates  have  been  paid  in  full  and 
payment  endorsed  thereon  by  the  bank  receiving  the 
money,  they  may  be  exchanged  for  bonds,  when  prepared, 
with  coupons  attached,  payable  to  bearer  or  registered  as 


to  principal,  or  for  fully  registered  bonds,  when  prepared, 
without  coupons,  in  accordance  with  the  application. 

Delivery  of  scrip  certificates  and  of  bonds  will  be  made 
through  the  chartered  banks. 

The  issue  will  be  exempt  from  taxes — including  any 
income  tax — imposed  in  pursuance  of  legislation  enacted 
by  the  Parliament  of  Canada. 

The  bonds  with  coupons  will  be  issued  in  denomina- 
tions of  $100,  $500,  $1,000.  Fully  registered  bonds  with- 
out coupons  will  be  issued  in  denominations  of  $1,000, 
$5,000  01  any  authorized  multiple  of  $5,000. 

The  bonds  will  be  paid  at  maturity  at  par  at  the  office 
of  the  Minister  of  Finance  and  Receiver  General  at  Ot- 
tawa, or  at  the  office  of  the  Assistant  Receiver  Genera!  at 
Halifax,  St.  John,  Charlottetown,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Win 
nipeg,  Regina,  Calgary,  or  Victoria. 

The  interest  on  the  fully  registered  bonds  will  be  paid 
by  cheque,  which  will  be  remitted  by  post.  Interest  on 
bonds  with  coupons  will  be  paid  on  surrender  of  coupons. 
Both  cheques  and  coupons  will  be  payable  free  of  ex- 
change at  any  branch  in  Canada  of  any  chartered  bank. 

Subject  to  the  payment  of  twenty-five  cents  for  each 
new  bond  issued,  holders  of  full}-  registered  bonds  with- 
out coupons  will  have  the  right  to  convert  into  bonds  of 
the  denomination  of  $1,000  with  coupons,  and  holders  of 
bonds  with  coupons  will  have  the  right  to  convert  into 
fully  registered  bonds  of  authorized  denominations  with- 
out coupons  at  any  time  on  application  to  the  Jlinister  of 
Finance. 

The  books  of  the  loan  will  be  kept  at  the  Department 
of  Finance,  Ottawa. 

Application  will  be  made  in  due  course  for  the  listing 
of  the  issue  on  the  Montreal  and  Toronto  Stock  Ex- 
changes. 

Recognized  bond  and  stock  brokers  will  be  allowed  a 
commission  of  one-quarter  of  (|)ne  per  cent,  on  allotments 
made  in  respect  of  applications  bearing  their  stamp,  pro- 
vided, however,  that  no  commission  will  be  allowed  iu 
respect  of  the  amount  of  any  allotment  paid  for  by  the 
surrender  of  bonds  issued  under  the  War  Loan  prospectus 
of  22nd  November,  1915.  No  commission  will  be  allowed 
in  respect  of  applications  on  forms  which  have  not  been 
printed  by  the  King's  Printer. 


I  Subscription  Lists  will  close  on  or  before  23rd  September,  1916. 

g  Department  of  Finance,  Ottawa,  September  12th,  1916. 
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about  by  a  particular  blow.  This  was  essen- 
tially a  military  and  technical  question,  but 
we  made  almost  a  moral  question  of  it.  On 
the  first  day  of  the  third  year  of  war  we 
must  be  prepared  to  travel  a  still  longer  and 
roundabout  road.  We  must  follow  our  destiny 
in  order  that  we  may  not  lose  what  we  have 
won  by  the  heroic  death  of  so  many  of  our 
sons." 

Speaking  at  Bochum,  Mr.  George  Bernhard, 
editor  of  the  Berlin  Vossische  Zeitung,  preach- 
ed the  same  doctrine  in  still  more  emphatic 
terms.     His  view  runs: 

"It  is  understandable  that  at  the  end  of  the 
second  year  of  the  war  the  desire  for  peace 
stirs  more  strongly  than  ever  before  in  all  the 
nations,  but  perhaps  most  of  all  in  Germany, 
despite  our  great  successes  in  the  East  and 
West,  although  we  have  not  felt  the  horrors 
of  war  in  our  own  land.  The  German  nation 
was  ever  peace-loving,  but  love  of  peace  is 
not   indicative   of  weakness   and   quitting. 

"Since  we  must  continue  the  war,  it  must  be 
carried  on  with  all  the  means  which  our  su- 
periority in  science  and  in  technology  places 
in  our  hands,  and  without  hesitation,  to  the 
end.  Germany's  future  invincibility  and  eco- 
nomic development  must  be  secured  thereafter. 
Under  all  circumstances  our  boundaries  must 
be  where  our  military  experts  demand,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  German's  economic  develop- 
ment is  only  possible  when  our  capital 
strength  in  relation  to  that  of  England  re- 
mains unweakened.  To  surrender  a  war  of 
intensity  means  surrendering  Germany's  eco- 
nomic future.  We  must  either  collect  an  in- 
demnity in  cash,  or  if,  in  place  of  cash,  we  are 
compelled  to  take  land,  this  will  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  principle  of  whether  one  ap- 
proves of  annexation.  Our  goal  can  be  reach- 
ed if  we  fight  on  with  firm  determination." 

Referring,  in  his  speech  at  Frankfort,  to  the 
controversy  over  the  re-employment  of  sub- 
marine-warfare, Geheimrat  Friedrich  von 
Payer,  the  Wurttemberg  statesman,  said: 

"The  best  thing  about  the  fight  over  the 
submarine-warfare  was  that  it  is  gradually 
losing  its  intensity. 

"The  Government  and  nation  are  one  on  the 
proposition  that  we  have  no  occasion  for  show- 
ing tender  considerations  toward  England  and 
its  population,  which  is  trying  to  starve  us  to 
death.  But  one  must  not  consider  the  sub- 
marine question  as  separate  from  all  other 
military  and  political  questions.  The  same 
holds  largely  true  in  the  discussion  regarding 
the  use  of  Zeppelins  against  England." 

Perhaps  the  clearest  indication  of  a  renewal 
of  submarine-warfare  was  given  at  Stuttgart 
by  Professor  Franz  von  Liszt,  of  Berlin  Uni- 
versity, the  well-known  authority  on  criminal 
law.  In  his  view,  peace  can  only  come  by  dis- 
playing— 

"Implicit  confidence  in  the  men  who  are 
guiding  the  destinies  of  the  German  Empire, 
and  the  sharpened  submarine-warfare  will 
come  in  that  moment  when  the  reasons  for  its 
postponement  cease  to  exist." 

Such  utterances  have  roused  to  fury  the 
Frankfurter  Zeitung,  always  a  determined  op- 
ponent of  the  extreme  submarine  school.  It 
remarks: 

"The  power  of  judgment  of  these  men  seems 
to  us  to  be  best  characterized  by  their  refer- 
ence to  the  abrogation  of  the  Declaration  of 
London  as  a  reason  for  a  renewal  of  the  sub- 
marine torpedo.  As  one  of  them  assures  us, 
many  of  the  'best  men'  are  taking  up  this 
standpoint.  But  has  it  never  dawned  upon 
any  of  these  'best  men,'  and  has  it  only  been 
reserved  to  us  simpletons,  to  suggest  that  the 
English  may  have  decided  to  abrogate  the  De- 
claration, which  was  already  practically  non- 
existent, in  the  spirit  of  provocation;  that  is, 
in  order  to  involve  us  in  submarine-war  and 
its  consequences?" 

Maximilian   Harden  also  warns   the  nation 
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m  Subscriptions  for 


YIELDING  PRACTICALLY   m 

WAR  LOAN      ^'°' 


'3/0 


Dominion  of  Canada 

As  tvith  the  previous  Loan,  we  predict  a  great  success  for  this  issue. 
During  this  period  of  stress  our  Government  needs  our  help  and 
counts  upon  our  patriotism.  But  a  chance  is  given  investors  of 
placing  their  money  in  securities  of  the  highest  grade,  upon  terms 
the  liberality  of  which  will,  perhaps,  not  be  fully  realized  until  the 
return  of  noTTnal  tirnes. 

If  this  Loan  were  issued  to  yield  4%%,  instead  of  about  5  1-3%, 
the  price  would  be  105.41,  instead  of  97.50.  A  4%  yield  (the  basis 
on  which  Dominion  Government  bonds  sold  so  recently  as  1914) 
rvould  mean  a  price  o/  111  for  the  present  issue. 

We  will  forward  your  application,  procure  your  allotment  and  render 
other  services  free  of  charge  to  you. 

To  ensure  allotment  application  should  be  made  at  once. 


Investment 
linnkers 


A.  E    AMES  &  CO. 

53  King  St.  W.,    TORONTO,  CAN. 


EstaMisheo 
1889 


^  {To  arind  dehiif  ire  suf/cjctif  w,si«(/  form   heUtxr,  if  rc</uUir  form  i.s  not  on  hand.)  = 

1  Dominion  of  Canada  Loan  Due  1931  g 

S  XtESSKS.  A.  E.  AMES  &  CO.  Date UllO.  1 

=  53  King  St.  West,  Toronto.  Canada.  s 

M  Dear  Sirs  :  = 

=  I    hereby   authorize   you   to   enter   my  .subscription   for  .$ Dominion   of   Canada  = 

=  Loan  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Official  Prospectus,  p 

M  Name  in   full    Mrs ^ 

=  or  Miss  ^ 

g  Street  address  (or  P.O.  liox) S 

^  Place  Province  M 


He  Fights  Who  Pays ! 

Have  you  yet  suV^.-criVjed  to  Canada's  Second  War  Loan?  If  not, 
do  so  to-day.  By  lending  now  you  help  your  country  in  the  hour 
of  need.  Timely  assi.<tance  is  doubly  valuable.  Participation  on 
the  remarkably  attractive  terms  offered  makes  duty  a  privilege. 
Turn  your  Dollnrs  into  Soldiers.  One  hundred  and  upwards  buys 
a  bond. 

You  get  5.30%  per  Annum 

on  a  direct  obligation  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  Your  capital 
is  absolutely  safe,  readily  realized  if  needed,  and  prompt  payment 
of  half-yearly  interest  is  a  certainty. 

Investors  subscribing  through  us  %P 

have  the  advantage 

of  our  efficient  distributing  organization  for  resale  of  the  bonds. 
In  connection  with  the  last  loan  we  resold  for  clients  at  a  profit, 
an  amount  almost  equal  to  the  total  subscription  received  by  us. 
Your  .subscription  if  entrusted  to  us,  will  receive  all  care  without 
charge. 

Wood,  Gundy   &   Co. 


Montreal 


Canadian  Pacific  Rail^vay  Building 
Telephone  Main  7437 

Toronto 


New  York 
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SECTIONAL     BOOKCASES 


that  may  be  folded  up  in  a  minute 
for  packing  or  storing. 

II  The  stack  is  absolutely  rigid  when  set  up. 
IF  The   folding   feature   means   a   considerable 
saving  in  freight  charges,  and  is  a  great  con- 
venience at  times. 

H  Each  section  is  set  up  quickly  and  easily 
by  any  one,  however  inexperienced,  without 
tools  of  any  kind. 

1  The  W-K  Patent  Equalizer  ensures  a 
smooth,  easy-running  door;  no  binding  or 
catching  is  possible. 

H  The  Dust  Shield  proi.^ets  the  books  ami 
combines  with  the  door  to  ui.nke  an  air  .ushion 
which  prevents  the  door  from  slamming  when 
dropped. 

H  Any  door  of  a  stack  may  be  easily  removed 
without  taking  down  or  disturbing  the  stack: 
an  exclusive  W-K  feature. 

t  There  are  many  styles  to  choose  f:om  in 
matching  your  furnishings. 
U  Weis-Knechtel  Sectional  Bookcases  cost  no 
more  than  any  other  high-grade  sectiona' 
bookcase,  while  they  have  many  excellent  ex- 
elusive  features. 

If  Our  agents  are  the  Furniture  and  Stationery 
Dealers  throughout  Canada. 
"  For  further  information  write  to 

THE   KNEGHTEL   FURNITURE   CO..  LIMITED 

HANOVER,  ONTARIO 


A 

POSTAL 

CARD 


TO  THE 

Discriminating 
PUBLIC 


Hotel  Gr  is  wold 

DETROIT 

Corner  Grand  River  and  Griswold  Sts. 

Welcomes  you  to  its  newh  decorated  rooms,  new 
Lobby,  n:w  Silver  IJoom,  rew  appointments  through- 
out and 

NEW  BATES 
Booms  formerly— $1.50,  $2.00,  $2.50,  $3.00 
NOW— $1.00,  $1.50,  $2.00,  $2.50 

Absolutely  the  most  homelike  hostelry  in  Detroit.  Best 
noonday  lunch  in  the  city— 50c.  Excellent  cooking- 
Perfect  service— Reasonable  rates.  Cabaret  entertain- 
ment.    Dancing. 

IN   THE   HEABT    OF   THE    SHOPPING   DISTRICT. 


to  abandon  all  hope  of  an  early  peace.  In  an 
article  in  his  paper,  the  B(;rlin  Zukunft,  en- 
titled "At  the  Tree  of  Disillusion,"  he  lays  it 
down  as  an  axiom  that  peace  overtures  must 
come  from  tl^e  Allies,  who,  at  present,  seem 
to  have  no  inclination  to  make  them.    He  asks: 

"Is  it  the  enemy  who  wants  peace?  On  a 
recent  occasion  in  the  French  Senate  when 
such  sentiments  might  well  have  found  ex- 
pression not  one  single  solitary  voice  was 
raised  to  that  end.  Premier  Briand  never  sat 
so  firmly  in  the  saddle;  Joffre's  star  was  never 
more  in  the  ascendent.  The  French  are  medi- 
tating over  the  possibility  of  the  fall  of  Ver- 
dun, but  no  one  dreams  of  peace.  France  still 
believes,  or  believes  again,  in  victory.  That 
this  belief  will  crumble  if  Verdun  is  captured, 
or  a  bank  of  the  Meuse  taken,  or  the  entire 
city  falls,  sounds  like  nothing  but  a  well-meant 
and  flattering  fairy-tale." 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  President 
of  the  National  Peace  Committee  is  Princ  ■  von 
Wedel,  one  of  the  Kaiser's  most  intimate 
friends  and  a  man  who  would  not  assume  such 
a  position  without  the  Kaiser's  sanction,  ex- 
pressed or  implied,  the  peace  campaign  seems 
to  have  had  its  own  troubles  with  the  auth- 
orities. This  we  gather  from  a  Berlin  dis- 
patch to  the  Copenhagen  National  Tidende, 
which  tells  us  that  the  military  governor  of 
the  Prussian  capital  suppressed  the  powerful 
Berliner  Tageblatt  for  indorsing  the  move- 
ment and  editorially  advocating  an  early 
peace.  The  police  also  prohibited  peace  meet- 
ings organized  by  the  committee  in  Kiel. 
Konigsberg  and  Stettin. 


Strawstack 
Strategy 


In  the  August  issue,  a 
new  fiction  writer  was  in- 
troduced in  the  person  of 
H.  M.  Tandy.  His  "A 
Fourth  for  Bridge,"  was 
decidedly  one  of  the 
brightest  stories  of  West- 
ern Canada  life  ever  writ- 
ten. Mr.  Tandy  will  be 
back  in  the  November  is- 
sue with  another  western 
story  that  is  just  as  good. 
"  Strawstack  Strategy," 
is  the  story  of  a  man,  two 
girls  and  a  ramping  Lord 
of  the  Herd.  It  is  full  of 
the  true  western  atmos- 
phere. 
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New  Prices  August  1, 1916 

The  following  prices  for  Ford  cars  will  be 
effective   on  and  after  August  1st,  1916 


Chassis    •     •     • 

.    $45000 

Runabout     .     . 

.      47500 

Touring  Car     . 

.      49500 

Coupelet      .     . 

.      69500 

Town  Car   .     . 

.      78000 

Sedan     .     .     . 

.      89000 

f.  o.  b.  Ford,  C 

)ntario 

These    prices   are  positively  guaranteed  against  any  reduction   before  August 
1st,  1917,  but  there  is  no  guarantee  against  an  advance  in  price  at  any  time. 

Ford  Motor  Co.  of  Canada 

Limited 

Ford,  Ontario 


Assembly  and  Service  Branches  at  St.  John,  N.B.;   Montreal,  Que.;  Toronto,  Ont.;  London,   Ont.; 
Winnipeg,  Man.;  Siskatoon,  Sask.;  Calgary,  Aha.;  and  Vancouver,  B.C. 
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The  National  Exhibition 

\^^^HE  Canadian  National  Exhibition  this  year  in  the  attendance,  that  came  close 
■  ^  ^  J  to  one  million,  and  in  the  spirit  that  pervaded  it,  was  typical  of  the  rising 
^^^  tide  that  is  sweeping  the  Allies  to  a  great  and  noble  victory.  It  may  seem  a 
coincidence,  and  yet  it  is  not  so,  but  a  natural  result,  that  the  public  interest  taken 
in  this  national  exhibit  of  Canada's  resources  and  life,  has  reflected  the  relative 
position  held  by  Britain  and  the  Allies  in  the  world  struggle, — at  the  lowest  ebb  in 
.1914,  gaining  appreciably  in  strength  last  year,  and  this  year  approaching  nearly  to 
the  ]-eeord  of  1,000,000  established  in  the  care-free  year  of  1913. 

That  the  C.N.E.  of  1917  may  mark  the  triumphant  conclusion  of  the  great  issue 
will  be  the  hope  and  expectation  of  the  vast  majority  of  Canadians. 

The  Exhibition  was  more  distinctly  national  in  scope  and  spirit  than  ever  be- 
fore. Not  only  did  the  exhibits  give  a  broader  and  more  comprehensive  picture  of 
Canadian  industry  and  activity,  but  the  interest  displayed  in  the  event  was  more 
Dominion-wide.  Long  since  expanded  beyond  the  local  or  even  provincial  stage, 
the  C.N.E.  has  become  a  yearly  event  of  first-class  national  import. 

^^^r^  HE  chief  lesson  to  the  spectator  is  the  magnitude  and  scope  of  home  in- 
€  ^  J  dustry  and  resources.  The  Manufacturers'  and  Process  buildings  and 
^^1  11^  Machinery  Hall  are  amazing  reflections  of  Avhat  we  are  doing  to-day  in 
manufacturing  lines.  The  Bail  way  and  Government  buildings  give  realistic  concep- 
tions of  our  natural  resources.  The  stock  exhibits  and  Horticultural  Building  are 
striking  indexes  of  our  agricultural  wealth.  And  finally  there  are  the  Art  buildings 
to  mark  the  progress  we  are  making  in  the  finer  things  of  life.  Perhaps  the  most 
convincing  evidence  of  our  manufacturing  initiative  was  the  exhibit  of  Canadian- 
made  toys  in  the  Government  building.  Here  was  proof  of  a  big  opportunity  that 
had  been  realized  upon — an  industry  built  to  monster  proportions  almost  from 
nothing  in  the  course  of  two  years.  Excellent  work  was  showai  in  almost  every  de- 
partment of  Canadian-made  products,  particularly  in  Avooden  goods  such  as  houses, 
furniture,  billiard  boards,  carts,  swings;  in  dolls — jointed,  dressed,  or  performing 
— and  in  military  games,  miniature  homes  Avith  gardens,  etc.  Perhaps  the  reproduc- 
tion of  a  bit  of  war  landscape  attracted  most  attention.  British  and  French  in- 
fantry, artillery,  and  cavalry;  trenches,  sandbags;  telephone  stations  and  wires; 
hills,  rivers  and  bridges  with  Germans  in  the  distance  gave  a  realistic  picture  of  the 
Allies '  fighting  ground. 

Altogether  the  visitor  to  the  Exhibition  went  away  a  better  Canadian. 
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Gundy-Clapperton  Company,  Limited 


AMONG  the  lasting  impressions  that 
visitors  to  the  Exhibition  will  take 
with  them  will  be  the  delightful  im- 
pression of  the  Gundy-Clapperton  Cut 
Glass  exhibit.  Ad- 
jectives are  inade- 
quate to  describe  the 
beauty  of  this  exhibit 
as  a  whole,  and  the 
exquisiteness  of  de- 
sign and  workman- 
ship of  each  piece,  or 
set,  of  cut  glass  arti- 
cles. It  was  as  if 
one  were  looking  at 
the  scintillations  of 
a  great  beautiful  dia- 
mond relieved  by  the 
quieting  tones  of 
emeralds,  which  ef- 
fect was  given  by  the 
green  setting  of  ten- 
der ferns.  Among 
the  pieces  that  were 
admired  was  the 
charming  dressing 
table  set,  which  con- 
sisted of  eight  pieces 
entirely  cut  glass. 

Visitors  expressed 
admiration  for  the 
pieces  which  showed  the  new  black  and 
white  design,  which  gives  a  pleasing  re- 
lief to  the  scintillating  facts  that  catch 
and  distribute  the  light  like  diamonds. 
What  can  be  accomplished  by  skill  and 
artistic  ability  was  shown  in  the  marvel- 
lous workmanship  and  design  of  s<ev- 
eral   pieces   having  designs   of   a   hound, 


strikingly  true  to  nature.     Other  pieces 

had    designs    of   wild    ducks,    exquisitely 

done,  giving  a  pleasing  and  unusual  effect. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  over  one-third 


which  shows  the  quality  and  variety  of 
their  cut  glass  pieces.  When  purchasing 
an  article  in  cut  glass  see  that  each  piece 
is    stamped    with    the    Gundy-Clapperton 


of  Gundy-Clapperton's  employees  are  setv- 
ing  the  cause  of  justice  with  their  lives 
on  the  battlefields  of  Europe,  this  exhibit 
showed  that  there  has  been  no  deprecia- 
tion in  the  masterful  workmanship  and 
beauty  of  their  cut  glass  articles. 

Those  who  were  unable  to  visit  this  ex- 
hibit, may  secure  a  well  illustrated  booklet 


trsuk'-niark  here  shown. 

Those  who  desire  a  booklet 
should  send   their  request  to 


6 1  Albert  Street  :  :  :  Toronto 


The  J.  B.  Ford  Company 

WYANDOTTE  SANITARY  CLEANER    ^   CLEANSER 


IT  is  that  "something  different"  which 
leaves  a  lasting  impression  on   the 
memory.     Unique  among  the  many 
exhibits  in  the  Industrial  Building  of  the 
Exhibition   stood  the  J.   B.   Ford   Com- 
pany's exhibit  of  WYANDOTTE  Sani- 
tary Cleaner  and  Cleanser.    This  exhibit 
was  unique  in  design — a  sort  of  rustic 
effect  of  cedar  timber,  set  off  with  fancy 
paper  chains,  Chinese  lanterns,  and  the 
flags  of  the  Allies,  all  of  which  made  a 
very  attractive  booth  for  the  display  of 
WYANDOTTE   —  the    most    sanitary 
cleaner  and  cleanser  for  all  household 
purposes.      This    sanitary    cleaner    and 
cleanser  has  been  before  the  public  for 
twenty  years  and  is  made  by  a  respon- 
sible company  who  specialize  in  cleaning 
compounds.     WYANDOTTE  is  superior 
to  all  cleaning  compounds  on  the  market 
in  that  it  is  free  from  all  grease,  oils  or 
animal   matter,   and   for  this   reason   it 
leaves  everything  in  a  perfect  sanitary 
condition.     WYANDOTTE  can  be  used 
in  the  hou.^hold  for  all  cleaning  purposes 
and   is   absolutely   harmless,    it   can   be 
obtained  in  5  pound  sacks  or  in  a  large 
handy  can  at  most  hardware  dealers  and 
grocery  stores.     It  is  the  most  practical 
cleaning  agent  ever  discovered  by  chemi- 
cal science — a  perfect  cleanser  and  puri- 
fier   that    has    a    permanent    place    in 
tho'usands  of  homes. 
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AS 


uccess 


fulF 


armer  is  a  Dig  ivian 


BisM; 


Ihisiness  ability  that  gathers  tip  the  loose  ends  of  things  and  drives  through  to  succ0ss  is  no  mean  thing. 


Faruvinff  as  a  business^  on  business  methods, 
is  about  the  soutidtst  job  to  hold  duwit— 
irar  or  no  war, 

Undoubtedly  it  will  he  the  best  place  to  be 
when  the  irar  is  over,  from  the  standpoints 
of  satisfaction,  wealth,  health,  dignity  and 
jreedom. 

Of  course,  it  has  its  discouragements,  like 
ereri/thing  else  under  the  sun,  yet  who  irill 
not  admit  the  possibilities  of  a  life  on  one's 
oirn  acres,  where  business  management, 
handling  of  labor,  marketing  problems,  crop 
planning,  legitimate  speculation  in  farm 
livestock  and  soil  building,  are  real  ro- 
mances chuck  full  of  human  interest,  with 
Ood's  great  out-of-doors  as  the  stage. 

THE 


Farmer's  Magazine 

A  most  complete,  informing,  suggestful  and  inspiring  illustrated  journal  that  helps  the  lover  of  the  farm  to  get  into  the  saddle. 


DID  THESE  FACTS  ENTER  YOUR  HOME? 

The  September  number,  recently  off  the  press,  laid  great  stress  on  the  value  of  a 
plauuing  campaign  for  next  year's  business.  Here  are  some  of  the  articles  along 
these  lines,  as  well  as  other  articles  for  the  better  home  life  where  the  women  and 
the  family  are  a  real  vital  part: — 


How    Shall    I    Make    More   Money?— F.    U. 

(linpman. 
Makins  Our  Soils  Fertile— /Jfuid  Kester. 
Marquis     Wlipat     and     Bamior     Oats — Max 

ilLDermott. 

Fall  Planting  for  Year-round  Bloom — E.  M. 

Munrn. 
Our  Money   fur  IMT — if.  Laborson. 
Farm    Fences,    (iatps    and    Thanes — IniJreir 

Kyle. 

Market  Clas«ps  of  Horses — W.  J.  Bell. 

Black  Foxes  in  Essa — F.  C.  Mackcmic. 

Farm's     Value     Increase     $14,000   —    .4.     C. 
Johnston. 

Will     Kcriisonc     Run     the     Kngiue? — R.     M. 
Gordon. 

Hog   liaising  in   Carleton — John   O'Daii. 

September  Work  on  the  Farm — Orasmcre. 

Adding  a  Greenhouse — Harria  K.  .Adams. 

Making  the  Home  Butter — lAllian  Carter. 

Cheese,  Milk  and  Butter,  etc. 

Dairy  Barn  for  20  Cows— W.  E.  Frudden. 


the 


.4. 


Dairy      Herd 
Production    ~    .Alfred 


Speeding     up 

Campbell. 
Profltnidc       Clieesc 

Itowntree. 

Profession  of  Home-making — Lilliayi  Thoman. 
Thrift   of  Fall  Canning— CorifteJ  Xye. 
Women's  Institutes  and  the  War— Anna  ./. 

Coutts. 
Newest  Togs  for  Fall  and   Winter — 
The  Quaint  and  Modern  Casement   House — 

(lenevieve. 
Power     Plant     nn      Perkln's     Farm — F.     ./. 

Anderson. 
.\  Dairy  Cow — with  Prizes  for  Recognition 
.\  Worthy  Representative  of  Rural  Life — 
The  New  Theology-   TF.  //.  Carruth. 
C.  .\.   Dunning,  of  Sask. — 
Divcstock    Ideals   at    the    Royal — 
Punishment:  The  School— P.  F.  Munro,  M.A. 
Dietetic  'Value  tif   .Vpples — 
Boys   and    filrls   as    Poultry    Fanciers — Wm. 

L.  Powell. 
Facts  From  tlio  Fields — Several  Writers. 


Besides  the  Special  Rural  Mail,  .Money,  Style  and  Wo  nen's  Articles  are  each  exceptionally  good. 
Send  for  a  subscription  now.      Only  $1.00  a  year. 
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These  are  waiting^io  come  in  : 
The  October  number,  in  a  delightful 
cover  design,  well  illustrated  on  good 
paper,  is  equally  as  helpful  to  the 
farmer.  The  high-class  suggestions 
along  all  lines  are  invaluable. 
Only  this  week,  a  young  man  who 
began  his  farm  work  last  year,  wrote 
in.    He  said. 

"1  don't  see  where  any  other  pul>- 
lication  in  America  has  It  over 
you  In  quality,  all  round  quality. 
.\  couple  of  articles  in  your  liij; 
Reference  Number  have  simply 
been  invaluable  to  us.'" 

That's  the  real  reason  for  any  maga- 
zine's success — service. 
October  has  a  full  meal  for  all.     -V 
few  of  the  many  are: 

Does  Machinery  Count? 

— .Andrew  McTatjga'rt 
Ato  Livestock  to  be  High? 

— i^ereriil  Interviews 
C.  A.  Dunning,  of  Saskatchewan 

— Gorman  Lambert 
Successful  Seed  Farmers 

— P.   C.   Maekenxif 
God  's  Green  Country — a  New  Serial 

— Ethel  U.  Chapman. 
100  Acres  Makes  $2,262 

— A.  J.  Campbell. 
B.C.  New  Farm  Loans  —w.  E.  Dimes 
Dumb  Things  That  Count 

— E.  M.  Munru 
Some  .'Veres  Produce  $1,000 

— E.  I.  Farrington 
The  Girl  and  Her  Trust 

— Emilii  J.  Guest. 
Rebuilding  After  a  Fire — Genevieve. 
The  Month's  Work  — Grasmere. 
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